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THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


THE  early  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  from  its  eastern  con- 
nections across  the  Territories  to  its  west- 
ern terminus  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  will 
establish  for  tourists  and  travellers  rap- 
id communication  with  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  United  States— Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory.  The  Columbia 
River  will  then  become  known  to  others 
than  the  student  of  geography  as  the  lar- 
gest river  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  American  continent,  and  second 
only  to  the  Mississippi  in  length  and  vol- 
ume. Some  writer  has  aptly  called  this 
the  Achilles  of  rivers ; and  judging  by  its 
vigorous  beauty  and  strength,  the  appella- 
tion is  well  bestowed,  and  as  that  ancient 
hero  of  history  and  song  was  vulnerable 
only  in  the  heel,  the  weak  point  of  the 
Columbia  is  said  to  be  at  its  mouth.  The 
fountains  of  the  Yellowstone  region,  or 
National  Park,  give  birth  to  the  triad  of 
great  rivers  of  the  United  States — the 
Missouri,  Columbia,  and  Colorado.  The 
mountain-bound  lakes  of  the  Kootenay  re- 
gion of  British  America  supply  theClarke’s 
Fork,  or  main  Columbia,  with  its  pellucid 
waters;  and  the  crooked,  tortuous  Snake 
drains  the  rills  and  springs  of  Northern 
Nevada,  and  collects  the  melting  snows  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

The  great  plain  of  the  Columbia,  now 
a vast  grain  and  grass  growing  country, 
received  all  these  waters,  and  before  the 
Columbia  forced  its  passage  through  the 
enormous  rent  or  chasm  across  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  was  the  bed  of  an  inland 
lake  or  sea.  These  mountains,  a continu- 
ation of  the  Sierra  Nevada  chain,  bound 
this  plain  on  the  west,  and  the  Bitter  Root 
and  Blue  mountains  encircle  the  eastern 
and  southern  horizons.  The  great  plain 
of  the  Columbia  is  a vast  grazing  and 
farming  country.  Its  natural  garment  is 
bunch -grass,  the  most  nutritious  of  the 


wild  grasses,  which  grows  in  the  great- 
est luxuriance  and  abundance  on  level 
ground  and  steepest  slopes  alike.  This 
domain  of  forty  thousand  square  miles  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
settler  can  select  a farm,  not  for  the  ask- 
ing, but  for  the  filing,  or  by  purchase  of 
the  railroad  on  easy  terms. 

Timber  there  is  none  except  on  the 
mountain  ranges;  a few  willows  and 
cottonwoods  fringe  the  banks  of  water- 
courses, the  bottoms  of  gulches,  and  ra- 
vines. Westward  from  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to- 
ward the  coast,  is  a wilderness  of  forest, 
covering  a broken  and  diversified  coun- 
try. Snake  River  has  cut  its  channel 
deep  down  through  the  hard  basaltic 
walls,  and  its  course  is  impeded  by  many 
rocky  rapids.  After  reaching  the  Colum- 
bia, the  traveller  can  enjoy  all  the  com- 
forts of  modern  travel  by  rail  or  on  well- 
appointed  steamboats.  The  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  is 
difficult  but  not  dangerous,  though  to 
one  unaccustomed  to%  swift  water  it  seems 
perilous  and  well-nigh  impossible  to  con- 
trol a steamboat  threading  the  narrow 
channel  of  wild,  whirling  waters  among 
the  black  and  threatening  rocks.  Our 
stem-wheel  boat  creeps  along  up  stream 
close  to  the  banks,  taking  advantage  of 
every  eddy,  now  shooting  across  to  an 
eddy  on  the  opposite  shore,  then  boldly 
attacks  the  rapids.  Presently  the  swift- 
est water  is  reached,  the  race  of  the  rapid. 
Now  commences  what  Western  steam- 
boat men  call  “bucking”;  the  wheel  flies 
round  fast  enough,  and  there  is  a great 
kicking  up  of  water  behind,  and  a tre- 
mendous exhaust  of  steam.  But  the  boat 
stands  still,  then  draws  back  inch  by  inch, 
and  we  hold  our  breath  with  suspense. 
But  a steady  hand  and  nerve  at  the  wheel 
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stag1*  still  dashes  along  the  dusty  street 
under  the  tali  poplar-trees,  and  the  prairie 
schooner,  or  large  lumbering  freight  wa- 
gon, unknown  to  Eastern  residents,  looms 


cavalry,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
frontier  posts  in  the  West.  The  services 
of  the  army  are  still  needed  to  subdue  the 
insurrections  of  the  Indian  tribes ; the  war 


BASALTIC  CUFFS  ABOVE  C ATKL.AMET,  ON  THE  COLCMBU  RIVER. 


with  the  Bannocks  and  Nez  Perce  tribes, 
the  fly iii g settlers,  devastated  homes,  herds 
and  flocks  ruthlessly  .slaughtered,  with 
pursuing  troopers  following  host  over 
mountain  and  plain,  attest  the  necessity 
of  u strong  military  force  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pioneer.  Since  the  completion 


up  in  the  distance  of  the  country  roads. 
The  fort,  or  military  post,  of  the  same 
name  as  the  town,  is  on  a pretty  little  ele- 
vated plateau  a short  distance  from  the 
village,  and  the  regimental  baud  can  be 
heard  playing  every  evening  at  sunset. 
The  post  is  garrisoned  by  one  regiment  of 
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J ing  cliffs.  The  general 

current  by  the  water  act- 
ing diagonally  against 
the  side  of  the  boat.  A 
twisted  wire  cable  is  suspended  from  shore 
to  shore*  sometimes  over  high  tripods,  and 
again  from  the  solid  rocky  banks.  Sheaves 
run  along  this  cable,  hi  which  the  boat  is 
secured  by  blocks  and  tackle.  They  are 
quite  expeditious  and  effective,  but  not 
very  safe  unless  carefully  and  skillfully 
handled. 

The  scenery  soon  ceases  to  interest  us 
by  the  constant  repetit  ion  of  similar  forms 
along  a hundred  miles  of  river.  It  would 
puzzle  any  one  but  a steamboat  pilot  to 
make  out  from  the  landscape  ill  what  par- 
ticular pari  of  the  river  lie  happened  to  be. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  a large  open- 
mouthed  cave  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  on 
the  sou tli  bank  of  the  river,  and  noticing 
a row  of  children  seated  against  the  walls, 
we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  cave  is 
utilized  as  a summer  school-house— Na- 


okaix  rxrr.  os  snake  river. 


of  the  railroad  from  the  Dalles  to  Walla 
Walla,  but  few  steamboats  ply  upon  the 
Upper  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers.  The 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Columbia  is 
Priests  Rapids,  forty-five  miles  alx>ve  its 
confluence  with  the  Snake.  Lewiston,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Clearwater  and  Snake, 
is  the  head  of  navigation  on  that  stream, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  scenery  on  the  river  is  grand 
and  peculiar,  perpendicular  or  terraced 
walls  of  reddish  brown  basalt,  carved  by 
the  elements  into  architectural  forms  of 
great  regularity  and  beauty,  like  the  mull- 
ions  and  flying  - buttresses  of  some  great 
Gothic  temple,  tower  upward  a thousand 
feet  above  the  water's  edge.  The  rounded 
summits  are  covered  w ith  bunch -grass  and 
the  uhiqujtpus  Sage;  cattle  and  sheep  can 
barely  be  discerned,  clinging  like  ants  to 
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turns  temple  of  learning.  The  land  bor- 
dering the  Upper  Columbia  is  nearly 
worthless,  sand  and  gravel  forming  the 
soil,  while,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
best  soil  is  on  the  highest  hills  and  rolling 
ridges. 

The  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  as  named 
bv  the  old  French  voyageurs  and  trappers, 
is  a remarkable  place,  and  will  well  repay 
us  to  stop  and  examine  it.  The  whole 
volume  of  water  Hows  through  a narrow 
channel  of  unknown  depth,  across  which 
one  can  easily  throw  a stone.  It  jus- 
tifies the  saying  that  the  river  goes 
tli  rough  the  Dal  I es  cd ge  wist-;  There 
is  every  evidence  heir  before  our  eyes 
that  in  former  geological  times  a per 
maovni  Ivirrier  or^afaniH.  existed ; the 
rocks  across  the  whole  b&sin  of  the 


are  submerged  with  water,  and  to  account 
for  this  forest  of  broken  slumps  we  are 
forced  to  take  either  the  hypothesis  that 
the  land  sank  below  the  water-level,  or 
that  the  obstruction  at  the  Cascades  has 
been  raised,  perhaps  by  an  immense  ava- 
lanche of  rocks  from  the  mountain-sides 
of  the  gorge.  The  Cascades  are  formed 
by  a great  ledge  of  solid  rock  with  large 
bowlders  obstructing  the  current  which  it 
has  not  the  power  to  remove.  The  mount- 
ain-sides along  the  Cascades  are  a wilder* 


A SUMMER  aCHOOL-HOCSE  O.V  SS.VKK  lUVftlL 


ness  of  broken  crags  to  the  summits,  three 
thousand  feet  high,  The  unbroken  forest 
which  extends  over  Western  Oregon  cross- 
es the  Cascade  Mountains,  gradually  be- 
coming thinner,  until  at  the  Dalles,  the 
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as  liis  natural  enemy  ; when  lie  has  cut  it 
down,  his  troubles  have  commenced.  The 
settler  on  the  plains  would  regard  it  as  a 
friend  in  need. 

If  the  Upper  Columbia  is  barren  of 
beauty  to  loversf  of  picturesque  scenery, 
the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  Dalles  to 
Vancouver,  through  the  heart  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  is  a panorama  of  magnifi- 
cent pictures.  The  grand  towering  peak 
of  Mount  Hood,  its  icy  slopes  and  glaciers 
glistening  in  the  sun,  pierces  the  blue 
vault  over  the  southern  horizon.  Our 


cept  on  the  mountain-summits;  the  latter, 
cool,  moist  and  densely  covered  with  co- 
niferous forests  and  deciduous  trees  from 
the  mountain- top  to  the  water’s  edge.  Iti 
the  former,  trees  must  he  planted  and 
raised  with  care  ; in  the  latter,  when  a 
clearing  is  made,  constant  vigilance  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
file  primeval  forest  from  which  it  has  been 
wrested.  U ndoubtedly  the  abundance  of 
timber  in  one  .section  will  compensate  for 
the  poverty  in  the  other.  West  of  the 
mountains  the  settler  looks  upon  a fir-tree 
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gaze  constantly  returns  to  his  hoary  sum- 
mit, and  we  find  ourselves  silently  wor- 
shipping*, overpowered  with  a sense  of  lit- 
tleness in  contemplating  his  enormous 
bulk.  Rising  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  range,  with  majestic  sweeping 
outlines  gradually  growing  steeper  and 
steeper  toward  the  apex  of  the  cone,  like  a 
silhouette  his  form  is  set  against  the  em- 
pyrean blue.  The  morning  sun,  rising  be- 
hind his  vast  bulk,  casts  the  whole  mount- 
ain m one  unbroken  tint  of  tender,  pearly 
gray ; the  early  m ists  around 

his  base  enhance  the  beau-  

ties  they  conceal.  At  mid-  f 
day,  when  the  clouds  born 
in  the  gorges  round  his  feet  ‘ 
have  risen,  their  shadows  ; ' ^ 

chase  each  other  across  his  j 
face,  now  dark  against  the  ! 
glistening  fields  of  snow, 
now  lost  in  the  shadow  of 
some  gloomy  gorge.  At  ^ ' ‘ 
sunset,  when  the  sky  takes 
on  the  gold  and  purple  | 

haze,  the  mountain  glows 
in  hues  of  gold  and  car- 
mim?  like  a ruby  in  the  1ft 

eastern  sky.  Ever-cliang- 
mg,  sometimes  sad  and  cold. 
sometimes  bright  and  airy, 
like  the  different  moods  of  ' W’Vv 

woman,  but  always  grand 
and  glorious,  we  turn  our 
gaze  reluctantly  away,  to 
feel,  in  the  words  of  the  ktt- 

prophet,  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  T'  Opposite  Mount  f 

Hood  stan da  Mou  n t A da  ms, 
looming  up  against  the 
northern  sky  ; both,  stretch 
out  their  long  m mm  tain  ff"  . r &&($?• 
ridges,  like  arms,  to  bar  the  jfj  j 

pa&suge  of  the  river. 

The  Columbia,  at  the  Cas- 
cades,  narrowed  to  half  its 
width.,  dashes  down  the  rip- 
ids  in  a rush  of  wild  wa- 
ters.  resembling  iri  a man- 
ner the  rapids  of  Niagara, 

The  river  approaches  the  lip 
of  the  cataract  as  placid  and  calm  as  a lake, 
its  surface  dotted  here  and  there  wi  th  many 
a tufted  rocky  islet.  Our  steamboat  ap- 
proaches at  full  speed,  and  swings  round 
to  tier  moorings  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, while  a few  hundred  yards  below  here  and  there  bring  out  with  vivid  white 
the  angry  water  is  lashing  its  rocky  shores  ness  the  snow  still  lingering  on  the  north 
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cascades  come  leap 


clitiV'ot  tlirea'd  .ib^Tace  of-  the  t£*Hrbfe. 

In  sutuinn  months,  when  frost  has 
lighted  the:  tlaine  of  the  Maple*  cat  The 
hills,  the  ml  and  golden  hub*  ace  blend- 
ed by  ihe  smdhe  and  base  qf 
rn£r  In  ^^my  ^felrast  to.  the  blaeknt&s 
of  the  pines.  We  are  subdued  by  beau- 
ty; our  hcarU  ?1re  1‘uH,  hot  ou  r lips  ure 
silent.  ,-Wps  long  for  the  magic,  hrtrsh  of 
a Turner  ki'trapKffer  tbh>. beauty  to  our 
bwn ' The  yjewtf  through  the 
highlands  of  the  Polmbbia  eaii  not  he 
effaced  .from  1 lie  n I e»i  v ry  * thee  ham  bew$ 
of  the  iiuiigMmtion  are  humdid  by  Umir 
sTfci^k^.anjl; 

and  eof  ttyntraen  t tlnd  the  sense  or  perfect 
).>eairty •■ ' 

,.  v W^’h\b$t>'ieiS' hasten 
:<m-'::mv  jou rncy,  but  not  before ') my i vs  % 
Uwik . ul  o4fcji^d 

t>* oi"» i ^iv. Tins  fairy-like  veil 


M.n:r\"eaAU  >all 


.Gascaclhs*  da  the  village  is  uanied.  a fortid^i  pvM  fturfq£  • tite  earj'y • *1  ndhm 
wars  vnfh  the  Pay  «se  tribe  and  the  old  log  blaekdnmses  are  still  sUmltug  Mere  f he 
wtyol ry  mm man  dee flfeu era!  Phil  Sherhjfan  parsed  some  of  h?s;  early  military 
days,  d r'cand i (g;  perhaps,  of  souk  Winchester  m many  leagues  ay.ay  ■ Ctewral  Onuff 
w&e  a <y;ph tilths  it tduuait  ht  Iprt  Wincbu  W o$*a#y te 

find,  aumsing*  etumectrd  are  sflJl^xnpiHlK^red  ,4p$ 

early  a^sctciatiy?. 

Kurt.  Vancouver  :m 
the  head  quai'ler^ 

Of  IfiC 
parti 11  tfnf 

iun(bia,  atnl  by  ifo# 
tnosff  &tt  kwhiyepOsb 
oil  the  einiit- 
ii 

IftjJes  ' ' f , 
bind;  ; tyhd . -hutfiif 
run  often  to  . apd 
(hk  Tjih  hivnivtaltlis 
Mh^dip/ihts  ’ft  r 
pany-; :‘ 

the 

'Ttipib  hP^' 

| ihj^  &M 

f he  chppeiv|vhhi(>?hi 


Wmvf^ 


cm n*o6k  iHp)  a^.v  i* ' ; C.Va  oti. 


Go\  gle 
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SfeigS 


fiinfiLAKn?  or  tue  bm.ilvbU 


Wnoe  pftbe  Chtnoo^IntJ^n^ie^  U«*  only 
en\.t‘t  that  plied  the  wnmrs  of  Un*  Columbia 
KovfWifi  And  si^rii  - 


iVn'-c)  id  all  to  their  bogs  for  lack  of  cheap 
iruns}>{*rlai  iMH4  the  bulk  of  Tin'  report* 
will frpm  trf  the 

b^,'noiiriy  ’aip’rir^d  wHenV&s 
I Aiiij,  eli*\%per  trA^^^t^troa  will 

bring:  ih0 tiu:  ttfia.btint  of 

wheat irkly 
Wool  is  ok<v 


.v  PHPPH  P|P|t  JP|I|  i||MP|PP 

Thiptf,  of  Uirpe  t.him.sivml  Ions  burden, Ar-; 
rivr  ami  /leparf  will)  the  vaoeinaalHy  pf  k 
ferry.  The  Lower  C ol  umbia  is  open  to  the 
iniluexiC^  of  the  tides ^jroti^  thy  sea  J o Port 
jfotni  arid  the  Cascade^.  Ship*  «o£  [&vg<i 


tat#  ijf  the  i»f4 

<i raft  tip  the.  j thi&m,w  Of  Whmh  a.re». 

4 • ’ * .'  -i  ? . i i 1 . »•  . ' . f ir*-  • i n 1 ■ ...  i V '■'  ’.»  ..  .».■»  i • . 


load  #hT%'t  at  the.  wb^Ves  t‘Or  die  Ktig- 
Ush  marked.  Toytppmuaie  the  rapid  tfo- 
Yekipipeiit  of  tlm  grairogrownig  infcorOstft 
we  hot  to  reoieihter  that  far 

back  #»*  180$  tjte 

wheat  tra«  ; shipped'  Tfc$r . ^rttarp  rising 

meeeimjj  Ltd  merely 

as  an  experiment  30  the  fokOwmg  year 
a to  ^f^erpWl*  ^hd 

it  wiifc.  not  until  i*S70'Tlmt'  Otwun  bta^tne 
known  a*  n wfeaT  prod trying  • The 

ytwvy  dhpmcndN  • *f  v; heal  from  the  (‘Vi- 
la mfckvir*'-  «&railrl  r rind  ntpvd^  mereas- 
Trig,  ItV  Ifcfy-tbe  otport*  of  wheat  worn 
eetiiala,  v&lf&d  '■  $£  . 

Flour  irxpcerhs  tor  the  year  amounted 
to  3.09; OSH  barn*te  of  the  void  rtintf  - 1 $,#?H ; 

tho  dupmnots  kt  Ban  Fi-amtem  ho 
.the^anie  period  j/rfynfc- --  wbTaTl  V^nfc 

ids,  Ami  &>Ui\  1)3.01  6 barrel*.  MoM/  of 
tliiig  gmm.-hm  ;i>ecii;  »bfp'pia);  frcviu  For P 
Jand,  &»<1  the  Jar^e^t  portion  tVHs  ^n\wiv 
in  the  Toopuvui  .^ul  Willamei  ytill^yl 
Wluti  farnn'u^ 'living  beyond  .r»  very  hav 
Oiderr  fi'i;<n;i  the  rivers  AVrnthoiMlv  »>  V.:>\i 

em  rai^  jio(dN  of  gro)jt  pt'f»- 

dunmg.  fifty  \)r  aitcty  bu^hnl^  to^the  i&T&l 
ami  a rolunteer  crop  of  twenty  five,  and 


wt-rli  adopted  t> sheep  l»Mxhiii)dry.  In  18?it 
(In;  '^litjimeiits  of  wool  aO/Ountetf  tp. o'Ver 
211,000  sards. 

The  Jjower  OOlhmhia  ha^  no 
vai }&£y hut  flows  l>eiweA?tv  its  etunh* Hng' 
hills,  wlpeiypiteh  direetl>:;do^n 
t er  a hHigo.  or  an*  1 a mle  o.st  on  ei  tlj  nr  sn  1^:  by 
iovv-lyme  adonis  H*>od^d  m Jnne  m*  Jrdy 
by  |lp»  it nii rial  H^  froni  nivllmy  >i>nn:v. 

Tin?  jowiands .uiv  t utemvded  Ivy  an  ;0j  •• 
Incide  n«:?t:wor](  of  pivfuijv  amt  dr-ogtis.  ' 
long  vikitt  e*f  grehii  meadows,  lyirur  lie: 
fwetuy  aif<^rduirg  ahnudaii  r gntiti n^:  whe jt 
tb e water  off;  3rl<e  vvmuritiz  of  ykvgfiri 
and  W\rsFiin»rto}i  in  timber  and  huVijKdv 
'praetieail  v inexbio.H-l'ihh'  the  vrhuSv 
eotjOtry  fmm  the  '’h?  tho  Cy^eAdh 

Moniltain^  J aird 

ed  s<rio;]Ll6e..  vail ey h,  £ chi*ern< L Uy  a loiK 

Osl  of  dr,  ^troteV  eedur/.and  phh>.  1 1 i^. 
ten/r  firry  bnyy  r^.vai'yd  v;irg}p  fony:u 
oVt*r  largO^ and  the  hruiry  urhi  hl;a  k- 
Oped  frthiky  <ar  foiiny..  .a . yoO'Uid.^i tO^lde- 
Ui’.-iv  \oiiirv  i|m*  ghu st l y ' devuAi ?d Vot r 
n«it  (in*  Iims  jmO  OnhvOined  the 

kLie..  ffaoVl  liti*  Pouiri;\s  Jlv;  Ido-  'he 

pi*»« ;:»»>.  Iplr^l  tfinvttplHVfO  fneri  'iih  >>  =(•• 

es:  WlieVi  ike  u inter  shail  haed  teen 
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tuipy  every  little 
giitoh  m&  raving, 
.^0. *m  tb^' 
skip*, 

ymt  amved  from 
Urn  .Jiipg-' Voyage 
HrouitdHfe  Horn, 
gazi's  on  tlvo  j*Ia- 
cid  wafers  of  ilie 
river  luid tb  e tpw- 
ering  hUbihiwQu- 
(Wt  ubd  del  jgb  t. 

On  the  first 
t^eidy^five  miles, 
Of  the  ri  ver  ^bo  ve 
month  we  oh- 
•ser  te  the  large 
liuilihhgH  of  the 
salmon  fodiejnsvi, 
&«d  Astum  tfcV 
^hrre  of  that  jn  - 

dustry.  From  a small  hegi  miing  in  lfi(H 
pr  186.7.  it  lias,  arri  ved  fit  the  }#nj portions  of 

a great  business,  employ capital. 

ahtlthousand^o.f  nh-n,  Salmon  emiimenee 
to  rub  into  the  fivhr  to  spaivii.in  Mawdv or 
A priL  hud  aswrend  the  d iffere n t M bn tmd 6s 
to  tf$£ir  sources  in  tbe  ^Koefey  Mountains. 
T&fishare  taken  hv  gil  1 nets,  tire  size  uf 
the-  meshes  being  ptrwrtbed  by  law.  The 
nets  .are  several  bnnclmi  fathoms  king; 
amitwelve  ot*  fifteen  fet  deep.  When  tin* 
water  is  nuile  tahddy,  fish  mn v te  taken  m 
daytime,  hat  most  fishing  is  done  ut  night, 
K/ioh  hiw.t*  being  managed  by  two  vneri, "i& 
rapidly  arrwxss  itjfe 


a >u(*MOK-eA»Nr\ 


E$T  A JflLTiS  0 Hi  K N T 


•4  great  snoree  of  HUpp) y.  At  many 
plktsw  ,v’n  the  lower  river  tiny  hills  come 
down  to  the  water  in  beetling  etiffs  of  ro- 
Itmuuir  bnsjiif  the  forest  oyerliaiiging  the 
very  edge,  in  earlier  days,  when  vessels, 
sailed  op  ami  down  the  river,  tin  ir  yards 

end  rigging  bare  become  eiitangled.  in 
the  '|fet>s  of  ove.rttaugibg  t;re$&  yTla&hps:,' 
moss,,  and  Ikheha,  in  tropical  proinsion, 
cling  to  every  projeei ion  where  it  is  fjofr. 
spile  f/v  obtain  the  lightest  foptipg^  and 

small  ewseades  ?;md  "tnolding  streams  or  - 


pB^iwlpP 

«£ TlUe-^L 

■ 
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ed  to  drift  down  a mile  or  two  before  be- 
ing hauled  in.  Seals  follow  the  salmon, 
and  are  so  hold  as  to  take  them  out  of  the 
nets,  and  are  frequently  caught  along  with 
their  prey.  The  fishermen  are  a remark- 
ably adventurous  and  reckless  set  of  be- 
ings, in  their  zeal  to  outstrip  their  com 
rades  fishing  down  to  the  bar  of  the  river, 
where  at  ebb  tide  no  boat  can  stem  the 
current,  and  are  frequently  swept  into  the 
treacherous  breakers.  Very  many  lives 
have  been  lost  in  these  fool  hardy  efforts. 

The  salmon -canning 
establishments  are  large 
u n si  gl  \ tl  y st  ru  c- tu  res, 

constructed  over  the  wa- 
ter on  piles,  and  without 
the  slightest  concessions 
to  architectural  effect  or 
taste.  The  labor  em- 
ployed is  almost  exclu-  ' • 
sively  Chinese  — a mo- 
notonous work  for  which  • 

they  prove  well  fitted. 

On  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  every  steam-  I- 
boat,  theheads  (and  tails) 
of  John  Chinaman  fill 
every  window,  and  their 
unintelligible  gabble 
drowns  all  other  noises. 

The  products  of  these  ( 
establishments  have 
found  their  way  to  ev-  i 
ery  market  in  the  world, 
and  salmon  packed  on 
theCoIumbiacommands 
a higher  price  than  any  j 
other.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
noble  fish,  and  if  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  the 
diminution  of  the  run, 

■will  prove  a source*  of 
wealth  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  187(>  the 
number  of  cases  put  up 
was  428,730.  and  in  1870 
there  were  shipped  to 
England  1U(>,102  cases, 
and  to  Ban  Francisco 
238,500  cases.  It  is  a 
beautifu  1 sight  at  Astoria 
on  a fair  summer  even- 
ing  to  look  at  the  fish- 
ing-boats start  off  to 
take  their  stations  for 
the  nights  work.  The 
setting  sun  off  the  riv- 
er’s mouth  casts  its  broad 


golden  rays  across  the  water,  softly  ruf 
fled  by  a light  breeze,  and  glints  on  the 
hundreds  of  white  and  tan -colored  sails 
which  look  like  a vast  flock  of  white- 
winged  birds.  The  cliffs  and  crags  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  bay  are  glorified  by 
the  beams  of  the  departing  orb;  the  forest 
of  pines  casts  long  dense  shadows  across 
the  tumbling  rugged  hills  and  down  the 
river  toward  Cape  Hancock ; the  melting 
haze  blends  the  whole  scene  in  softest  tints 
of  ethereal  purple.  The  ancient  village 


CAPE  (JOHN. 


Fiql'.from 
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of  Astoria,  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  river  or  bay,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
ocean,  looks  to  us  like  a very  new  wooden 
town,  though  really  the  first  settlement  on 
the  northwest  coast.  As  early  as  1811 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  occupied  the 
present  site  as  a trading* post,  and  it  be- 
came a bone  of  contention  between  the 
English  and  American  companies,  whose 
field  of  operations  covered  the  same 
ground.  A large  part  of  the  place  is  built 
ou  piles  over  the  water,  like  the  lake-dwell- 
ings of  prehistoric  man.  It  has  always 
been  a place  of  great  expectations  and 
tardy  fulfillments;  but  the  ancient  Aston  - 
ati  will  ever  adduce  the  fact  that  as  New 
York  occupies  a similar  site  at  the  mouth 
of  a great  river,  ergo  Astoria  must  become 
a great  city.  Vessels  enter  and  clear  at 
the  Custom  house,  and  are  towed  over  the 
bar  by  competent  tug-boa ts.  The  ouly 
building  constructed  of  other  material  than 
wood  is  the  Custom* house —a  neat  struc- 
ture of  stone.  Duringthe  fishing  season  in 
spring  and  summer  the  streets  are  throng- 
ed by  a cosmopolitan  population  belong- 
ing to  every  nationality  of  Europe  and  the 
East.  On  each  side  of  the  river  entrance 
is  a fortified  post,  both  of  doubtful  efficacy 
in  resisting  the  entrance  of  a hostile  fleet. 

Fort  Hancock  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  Cape  Disappointment,  the  high  head- 
land which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  cape  protects  the 


harbor  of  Baker’s  Bay,  the  anchoring 
ground  for  pilot-boats  and  bar  tugs  and 
all  bar -bound  vessels. 

The  terrors  of  the  Columbia  bar  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  The  statistics 
of  losses  which  have  occurred  in  passing 
the  entrance  prove  that  for  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  it  lias  a much  better 
record  than  many  other  porta  not  dis- 
criminated against  in  insurance.  Vasco 
de  Gama,  when  he  discovered  the  great 
ocean  on  the  calm  tropical  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  named  it  the  Pacific.  The 
name  does  not  hold  good  so  far  north  as 
latitude  46*.  The  surf  which  breaks  in- 
cessantly on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Pacific  is  much  heavier  than  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  therefore  breaks  in  much 
deeper  water.  Like  every  barred  harbor 
which  a great  sea  rolls  across,  it  is  best  to 
cross  it.  at  the  highest  tide  ; and  when  pro- 
per precautions  are  taken,  no  unusual  diffi- 
culty or  danger  is  experienced  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

At  last  our  trip  was  over;  and  us  we 
steamed  swiftly  down  the  channel  on  a 
falling  tide,  past  the  forts  on  either  band 
and  close  under  the  rock-ribbed  walls  of 
Cape  Hancock,  at  the  close  of  a beautiful 
day  in  June,  the  ship  rose  and  fell  to  the 
v nous  pulsat ions  of  the  broad  Pacific, 
while  the  snow-clad  dome  of  Mount  St. 
Helen’s  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  filled 
the  broad  gateway  of  the  river. 


secure 
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WU.liiSX  ii/iAGK’ 


polities  tit  ihe  Reform  $if$o  ftrdoiii#  tlt<> 
houors.  of  Fonl<kv  X liivie 

Mm  uadtrr:  m6*t  of  cmdifunr*.  and 

Lavvi  alw&ys  found  hipi  th<*  pleu- 

£&»<:>  ;$JThpaUi*M\k*  tomp&tiUoi*  tii*1’ 

^rrtUumub  Xj^h.Uv  Utitti.  JUllv  <?£  l?4rf?* 

in • t\w  rir&U  of  a: res*?  £%£§'r 

de&l  WXiiduiriir^,  th**.  j^v^ibfc- 

IfhS'H  below  thv  luoluim 
black  ?j.(nr,  a Mock  briVivn  mustache,  u dark 
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hazel  eye,  a firm  mouth,  a square  forehead, 
Black  gives  you  the  idea  of  compact 
strength — a small  parcel,  so  to  speak,  well 
packed.  You  might  sooner  take  him  for 
an  artilleiy  officer  who  had  seen  service, 
a yachtsman,  or  a man  who  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  out-door  sports  and  pastimes, 
than  set  him  down  as  an  author,  and  par- 
ticularly as  a novelist. 

Black  might  pass  for  a member  of  any 
profession  except  the  clerical,  or  for  an  or- 
dinary gentleman  of  the  time,  until  you 
came  to  know  him  well  enough  to  talk  to 
him  familiarly,  and  then  you  would  find, 
as  you  always  do  in  men  who  have  made  a 
mark  on  the  current  history  of  the  times, 
in  whatever  direction,  something  extraor- 
dinary in  his  talk  and  in  his  appearance. 
You  would  first  be  impressed  with  the 
bead-like  brightness  of  his  eye,  and  its 
steadfastness;  and  then  you  would  proba- 
bly be  struck  with  the  fact,  if  you  were 
travelling  with  him,  that  every  bit  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  going  on  around  him  is 
an  object  of  constant  interest  to  him ; that 
he  knows  the  names  of  the  birds  you  see 
and  their  habits ; if  you  are  at  a sea-port, 
that  he  knows  every  class  of  craft,  and  the 
name  of  every  rope  in  its  rigging;  if  you 
are  talking  of  art,  or  literature,  or  politics, 
that  he  has  strong,  well-formed  opinions, 
and  that  he  is  perfectly  frank  and  open  in 
expressing  them;  and,  moreover,  that  if 
you  do  not  want  to  talk,  he  can  be  silent 
as  an  oyster. 

It  is  in  these  moments  of  quiet  that 
Black  is  busiest.  His  Muse  is  reflective. 
She  indulges  in  long  periods  of  incuba- 
tion. At  these  times  the  novelist  is  pos- 
sessed not  by  one  spirit,  but  by  many,  by 
spirits  both  good  and  evil;  and  not  only 
by  spirits,  but  by  plots,  and  not  only  by 
plots,  but  by  words  and  sentences. 

“My  method  of  work,” he  says,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries,  “is,  I think,  a per- 
nicious one,  and  I should  be  sorry  to 
have  it  mentioned  if  it  were  to  lead  any 
young  aspirants  for  literary  fame  to  adopt 
it.  Every  man  has  his  own  way  of  work- 
ing, and  mine,  I repeat,  is  most  objec- 
tionable, and  a way  I warn  any  young 
man  to  avoid.  From  now  until  October 
in  every  year  I write  nothing,  hardly  put 
pen  to  paper  except  in  the  way  of  a pri- 
vate letter  or  to  make  an  occasional  note. 
But  I am  at  work  on  my  next  novel.  I 
put  it  into  complete  shape,  even  to  the 
very  construction  of  some  of  my  sen- 
tences. I often  keep  these  in  my  mind 


for  two  and  three  months.  I am  thus  al- 
ways ahead  of  my  writing  to  the  last. 

Of  course  the  method  has  this  advantage: 
you  can  ‘ work  in’  any  incidents  or  cir- 
cumstances occurring  in  the  interval  that 
may  suit  you,  and  you  get  familiar  with 
your  characters;  they  become,  as  it  were, 
part  of  your  family,  part  of  your  daily 
life,  which  to  me  seems  the  awful  part  of 
the  business;  working  in  this  way  you 
have  your  story  continually  on  your  men- 
tal shoulders,  a Sindbad’s  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea.” 

We  are  at  the  novelist’s  chambers  over- 
looking the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is 
April.  The  afternoon  is  warm,  the  at- 
mosphere gray.  Sitting  with  his  back  to 
the  window,  my  host  turns  now  and  then 
as  if  to  let  his  thoughts  wander  down  the 
river  with  the  vessels  that  pass  to  and  fro 
— now  a lumbering  barge,  now  a penny 
steamer,  now  a tug  towing  along  a sort  of 
aquatic  procession. 

“Do  you  make  a summary  or  precis  of 
your  story  before  you  begin  to  write  ?” 

“ Not  on  paper.” 

“Do  you  make  notes  of  scenery,  local- 
ities, atmospheric  effects  ?” 

“ Yes,  often  very  elaborate  and  careful 
notes,  and  especially  in  regard  to  atmos- 
pheric surroundings.  If  one  does  not 
correctly  and  completely  frame  a charac- 
ter or  an  incident,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  place,  one  gets 
only  a blurred  page.  For  example,  one 
may  say,  ‘ It  was  a beautiful  day.’  But 
what  kind  of  a beautiful  day  ? It  must 
be  described  so  that  the  picture  shall  be 
truthful  and  finished.  Every  human  be- 
ing in  real  life  has  a background,  and 
must  have  in  a novel  if  the  story  is  to  ap- 
pear real  to  the  reader.” 

“There  is  nothing  more  charming  in 
fiction  or  in  essay -writing,”  I feel  im- 
pelled to  add,  “than  the  artistic  use  of 
natural  effects  in  the  illustration  of  char- 
acter, and  the  development  and  exhibition 
of  incidents,  tragic  or  otherwise;  the  pa- 
thos that  may  belong  to  a gray  morning 
or  an  evening  mist,  when  woven  in  with 
a sad  thought  or  a tender  episode,  must 
have  often  touched  you  who  are  so  great 
a student  of  Nature’s  moods  ?” 

Black  rises  as  I shape  my  thought  into 
a question,  and  takes  from  an  adjacent 
book-case  a pamphlet  bearing  upon  its 
title-page  the  name  of  Ruskin. 

4 4 There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  the 
direction  of  which  you  speak,”  lie  says, 
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eon  with  his  wife  after  a journey  from 
Brighton;  perhaps  entertaining engarq on 
a few  artist  friends.  On  his  walls  you 
will  notice  a few  good  pictures,  in  his 
book-case  a few  familiar  books.  As  to 
furniture,  Spartan  simplicity  is  the  order 
of  the  day;  but  the  first  thing  that  will 
attract  you  is  the  splendid  view  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Embankment  gardens 
seen  from  the  old  York  House  windows. 

“ On  a moonlight  night,  with  the  varied 
effects  of  the  electric  lamps  and  the  gas, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  way  finer  in  all  the 
world  than  this  picture  of  the  Thames,” 
says  Black,  surveying  it  with  a flash  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  eyes. 

“Have  you  put  these  rooms  into  any  of 
your  novels  ?”  I ask  him. 

“Yes  ; I laid  all  the  night  scenes  in 
Sunrise  here.” 

“ By- the- way,  was  the  collection  of  soci- 
eties in  Sunrise  imaginary  or  not  ?” 

“The  plan  of  them  was  fictitious,  but 
there  is  a sufficient  foundation  in  fact  to 
go  upon.  And  thisremindsmeof  acurious 
thing  in  general  criticism  which  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning.  In  regard  to  dramatic 
dialogue,  of  course  one’s  leading  idea  is  to 
develop  character  and  situation,  and  not 
opinions.  Some  of  my  correspondents 
seem  to  regard  me  as  responsible  for  the 
words  I put  into  the  mouths  of  my  char- 
acters. Nothing  is  more  unfair.  Dra- 
matic speaking,  the  dialogue  that  empha- 
sizes character,  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
author’s  opinions.  Great  injustice  was 
done  to  Tennyson,  for  instance,  in  regard 
to  4 Maud.’  He  was  personally  beset,  you 
will  remember,  for  opinions  spoken  by  his 
hypochondriacal  character.  Fancy  wrhat 
people  would  make  of  Browning  if  they 
credited  him  with  the  opinions  of  his  dra- 
matis personae ! Another  matter  which 
is  worth  mentioning  is  in  respect  of  read- 
ers who  object  to  stories  ending  tragic- 
ally.” 

“You  once  wrote  a letter  to  the  Daily 
Neivs  on  that  subject  ?” 

“Yes;  signed  ‘ J.  Smith.’  The  point 
of  it  was  that  after  some  years  of  what 
may  be  called  quiet  domestic  stories,  out- 
side the  shadows  of  tragedy  altogether,  I 
published  a novel  which  ended  with  a 
catastrophe.  No  sooner  was  it  published 
than  I received  a number  of  remonstrances 
written  in  the  most  earnest  spirit,  and  pro- 
testing against  what  I had  done.  I had 
been  looking  at  my  work  as  a piece  of  lit- 
erature; some  of  my  correspondents  ap- 


peared to  take  it  as  a cruel  and  gratuitous 
stirring  up  of  painful  recollections  of  their 
own  domestic  calamities.  ‘ Was  there  not 
enough  sorrow  in  the  world  ?’  they  asked. 
It  is  some  two  years  ago  since  I wrote  that 
letter  to  the  Daily  News , and,  strange  to 
say,  the  argument,  ‘Is  there  not  sorrow 
enough  in  the  world  ?’  has  cropped  up 
again  under  very  sorrowful  circumstances. 
A short  time  after  the  terrible  news  of  the 
shooting  of  President  Garfield  reached 
this  country  a prominent  American  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Carnegie,  called  upon  me,  and 
among  other  things  he  said:  ‘ Just  before 
I left  home  I saw  President  Garfield.  In- 
forming him  that  I was  coming  to  Eng- 
land, he  said,  “You  will  see  Black;  tell 
him  he  ought  not  to  have  made  Macleod 
of  Dare  end  tragically — life  itself  is  full 
enough  of  tragedy.”’  This  could  only 
have  been  a few  weeks  before  he  was  shot. 
It  made  a painful  impression  on  my  mind, 
though  of  course  from  an  art  stand  point 
the  logic  of  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  fic- 
tion not  dealing  only  with  the  Rosa-Ma- 
tilda  side  of  life,  and  indeed  the  highest 
literature  that  has  impressed  the  world  is 
a standing  judgment  the  other  way.  After 
writing  novels  ten  or  a dozen  years,  you 
have  arrived  at  a time  when  you  know 
what  you  can  do  best,  and  you  do  it. 
That  is  what  I feel  about  criticism  gener- 
ally.” 

“You  have  the  reputation,  in  common 
with  the  late  George  Eliot,  of  not  reading 
the  critical  verdicts  of  the  press  upon  your 
work : what  is  your  view  as  to  the  uses  of 
criticism  ?” 

“For  a young  author  it  is  of  value;  it 
shows  him  where  he  is  weak,  and  some- 
times where  he  is,  possibly  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, declared  to  be  strong,  and  he  may 
learn  much  from  it  if  he  does  not  allow 
adverse  notices  to  depress  and  dishearten 
him.  The  difficulty  is  that  hardly  any 
two  critics  agree.  Take  my  Three  Fea- 
thers,  for  example.  The  Saturday  Re- 
view said  this  was  a very  good  book ; The 
Spectator  on  the  same  day  said  it  was  a 
very  bad  one.  The  criticism  which  I do 
read  is  even  still  more  unreliable;  it  is 
that  of  my  friends,  written  to  me  in  pri- 
vate letters.  The  truth  is,  I think  by  this 
time  I ought  to  understand  my  business. 
Anyhow,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a novelist 
of  any  experience  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  young  gentlemen  fresh  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  who  are  just  as  ready  to  lec- 
ture him  on  his  ignorance  of  the  canons 
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Black  is  singularly  modest  in  his  own 
view  of  his  work,  and  is  sensitive,  not  in 
regard  to  what  his  critics  may  think  of  it, 
but  as  to  what  they  may  think  he  thinks 
of  it.  It  was  himself  who  told  the  story 
of  his  interview  with  Carlyle,  when  the 
philosopher  of  Chelsea,  speaking  of  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton , asked 
him  when  he  intended  to  do  “something 
serious.” 

I left  him  packing  his  trunk  for  a jour- 
ney beyond  Inverness,  with  a view  to  rent 
“some  shooting”  for  the  autumn,  and  I 
engaged  to  meet  him  at  Brighton  a week 
after  his  return,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  a trip  to  Egypt. 

“There  is  one  thing  that  gets  a fellow 
quit  of  that  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  I was  tell- 
ing you  about.  That  one  thing  is  grouse- 
shooting. I defy  you  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  business  of  the  moment  when  you 
are  watching  the  beautiful  working  of  a 
couple  of  well-trained  dogs,  with  the  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  hearing  the  whir 
of  a covey  of  grouse,  and  all  its  attendant 
excitement.” 

The  gray  of  the  atmosphere  was  wet  with 
an  evening  mist  from  the  river  as  I turn- 
ed my  back  on  York  House  and  its  water- 
gate,  and  a week  later  the  spring  sunshine 
was  dancing  like  silvery  rain  upon  the 
sea  that  washes  the  picturesque  coast  from 
Newhaven  to  Brighton.  It  is  the  Downs 
that  stretch  away  from  the  city  by  the  sea 
which  of  late  years  may  be  called  4 4 Blacks 
study” ; for,  tramping  over  these  hills  and 
through  these  valleys  at  all  hours  and  at 
all  seasons,  he  has  done  more  real  work 
than  he  has  accomplished  in  the  small 
room  which  he  devotes  to  penmanship  at 
home  in  Paston  Place. 

Brighton  is  a little  London  by  the  sea: 
King's  Road  and  Undercliff  are  its  Regent 
Street  and  Bond  Street.  There  can  hard- 
ly be  anything  finer  than  this  series  of 
buildings,  terrace  upon  terrace,  stretching 
away  right  and  left  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  only  broken  by  a couple  of  piers  that 
go  out  to  meet  the  sea  as  it  comes  rolling 
along,  green  and  blue  and  salty,  health 
upon  its  bosom,  beauty  in  its  ever-changing 
colors.  At  night  long  rows  of  lamps  mark 
the  coast-line,  and  variegated  illuminations 
dot  the  new  pier,  where  strains  of  orches- 
tral music  rise  and  fall  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  44  the  ever-sounding  waves.”  The 
splendid  city  covers  a vast  area.  It  has  a 
population  of  a hundred  thousand  people. 
It  is  a congregation  of  palaces,  lodging- 


houses,  hotels,  stores,  baths,  and  handsome 
private  dwellings.  It  has  several  seasons 
during  the  year.  Cheap  excursionists 
swarm  over  it  in  summer;  as  the  autumn 
comes  on,  the  rich  Jews  of  London  settle 
down  there  in  great  numbers ; from  Octo- 
ber to  February  the  aristocracy  make  it 
their  own.  In  the  interim  there  are  special 
train  services  every  day,  and  also  from 
Fridays  to  Mondays;  so  that  Brighton  is 
always  more  or  less  gay  with  holiday  life. 
The  city  has  a high  reputation  for  its 
healthy  climate  and  its  invigorating  sea- 
breezes.  Thackeray,  in  The  Newcomes , 
called  it  44  Merry  Doctor  Brighton,”  and 
sporting  novels  are  full  of  references  to 
the  hunting  which  is  famous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Well-known  packs  of  harriers 
and  fox-hounds  meet  almost  daily  during 
the  winter  months  at  points  within  easy 
reach  of  Brighton.  The  young  gentle- 
men of  England  can  hunt  and  flirt  to  their 
hearts’  content  from  the  opening  of  cub- 
hunting until  the  last  fox  has  been  killed ; 
for  there  are  balls,  routs,  concerts,  recep- 
tions, all  the  time.  Brighton  is  a gay 
place  for  the  poor  scions  of  noble  houses 
on  the  look-out  for  heiresses;  a choice 
hunting  ground  for  penniless  adventurers 
on  the  watch  for  rich  widows;  modern 
D’Orsays  and  Beau  Brummels  find  plea- 
sant occupation  here  at  the  clubs  and  in 
society ; while  generals  without  regiments 
and  parvenus  with  country  estates  and 
houses  in  town  pose  in  the  sun  at  the 
most  popular  hour  of  the  day  for  doing 
the  three-mile  drive  by  the  sea.  One  day, 
at  the  fashionable  season  of  the  year,  not 
long  since,  I stood  at  the  door  of  the  Old 
Ship,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Hyde  Park, 
Regent  Street,  and  Mayfair  had  just  been 
emptied,  carriages,  horses,  servants,  and 
all,  into  the  King's  Road : cabinet  minis- 
ters and  their  wives,  peers  and  peeresses, 
journalists,  artists,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, actors,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
courts,  operatic  singers — a motley  crowd 
— moving  along  as  if  engaged  in  a form- 
al procession  en  route  for  some  stately 
rendezvous. 

The  architecture  of  Brighton  is  a curi- 
ous mixture  of  the  Classic  and  the  Gothic, 
and  throwing  into  the  general  picture  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  the  Pavilion,  we 
get  a touch  of  the  Moorish,  Chinese,  and 
Egyptian.  In  spite  of  these  incongruities 
Brighton  is  a magnificent  city.  The  Pa- 
vilion was  formerly  a royal  residence. 
Designed  by  Nash,  the  apostle  of  stucco, 
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is  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  ill-treat- 
ed lady  herself.  The  dining-room  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  light  coming  in  through 
a delicately  painted  window,  the  walls  a 
golden  green,  with  a dado  of  Indian  mat- 
ting. There  are  several  interesting  pic- 
tures here,  notably  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Black  by  his  friend  John  Pettie,  R.  A.,  and 
a couple  of  dainty  sea-pieces  by  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter.  One  of  this  last-mentioned  paint- 
er’s works  is  particularly  noticeable.  It 
is  a half-finished  sketch  of  the  deck  of  a 
yacht,  with  a bit  of  sunny  sail  and  a broad 
view  of  blue  sea  and  sky.  It  is  a striking 
study  of  color,  and  has  for  the  present 
reader  sufficient  special  interest  to  be  re- 
peated in  black  and  white  in  these  pages 
from  the  famous  painter’s  own  hand.  It 
is  mainly  a portrait  of  the  vessel  mention- 
ed in  White  Wings  as  the  White  Dove. 
Her  original  name  was  the  Ringdove . 
She  was  a government  boat,  purchased  for 
service  in  the  waters  of  the  Western  High- 
lands. The  host’s  face  lights  up  with  a 
kindling  interest  as  I note  the  good  points 
of  some  of  his  favorite  pictures.  He  takes 
up  my  criticism  with  enthusiastic  indorse- 
ments of  George  Aikman’s  watery  effects 
of  sea  and  sky,  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
clouds  after  rain.  “And  yonder  bit  of 
Hunter’s,  a reminiscence  of  the  north  end 
of  Skye,  looking  something  like  the  Irish 
coast  as  you  see  it  on  your  first  sight  of  it 
when  returning  from  America,”  he  says, 
“and  this  sea-piece  by  Aitken,  deal  with 
the  spot  where  the  yacht  went  down  in 
Macleod  of  Dare.” 

“You  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  true,”  I 
remark. 

“It  is  to  me,”  he  says,  quietly. 

“ I have  heard  nautical  men  praise  your 
description  of  working  the  yacht.” 

i ‘ Well,  I claim  to  know  something  about 
a yacht.  An  old  Scotch  skipper  once  told 
me  I never  need  starve,  because  I could 
always  make  a living  as  a pilot  in  the 
Western  Highlands.” 

Blacks  taste  for  bric-&-brac  runs  rather 
in  the  direction  of  spirit  and  wine  bottles 
than  in  the  way  of  tea-pots.  He  hands 
me  bottle  after  bottle  from  his  sideboard. 
The  first  is  a whiskey  jar  that  belonged 
to  the  brother-in -law  of  Rob  Roy.  It  is 
followed  by  many  other  quaint  specimens, 
chiefly  Scandinavian  and  Italian.  One 
of  them  contains  a rare  liquor,  which  we 
taste  from  an  ancient  droch-an-dorrach 
(“drink-at-the-door”),  Scotch  thistle,  or 
stirrup-cup;  and  these  are  very  appropri- 


ately preserved  as  curiosities  in  company 
with  an  old-fashioned  tea-tray,  or  waiter, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  engraved 
upon  a silver  plate : 

THIS  TRAY 

was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Kingsburgh  House, 

Isle  of  Skye,  in  1826, 
by  the  late 

General  Campbell  of  Loch  Kell. 

After  the  burning  of  Loch  Nell  House,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCalman  of  Ard- 
chattan,  at  whose  death  it  was  bought  by  L.  G. 
McArthur  of  Oban,  who,  in  1881,  presented  it  to 
W.  Black. 

Throughout  the  tradition  haB  been  that  frmn  this 
tray  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  served  when,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Flora  MacDonald,  he  was  shel- 
tered by  the  MacDonalds  of  Kingsburgh  on  his 
escape  from  the  Hebrides. 

The  drawing-room  is  on  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  staircase,  a cool,  charming  room, 
lighted  by  a large  bay-window,  the  centre 
of  which  is  filled  in  with  a miniature  con- 
servatory of  flowers.  The  blinds  are  prim- 
rose-colored silk,  a deeper  tone  of  which  is 
repeated  on  the  walls,  which  have  a dado 
of  a very  fine  Indian  or  Japanese  matting, 
mounted  in  ebony.  The  window  is  draped 
with  bronze-colored  plush,  having  at  the 
top  and  bottom  wide  bands  of  “metal 
blue.”  An  ebonized  mantel-piece  elabo- 
rately carved,  and  having  cabinet -like 
niches  and  shelves  for  china,  is  in  artistic 
harmony  with  fire-place  and  fender  of 
brass  repousse- work,  the  dogs  or  standards 
being  the  brass  sea-horses  from  a Venetian 
gondola.  These  and  some  barbaric-look- 
ing but  magnificently  colored  specimens 
of  Moorish  pottery  are  relics  of  travel  in 
the  Adriatic  and  in  the  East,  as  are  also 
some  fine  bits  of  Florentine  embroidery 
and  Italian  silks  that  are  flung  negligent- 
ly here  and  there  over  chair  or  sofa.  On 
both  sides  of  the  fire-place  are  inviting 
lounges;  easy -chairs  are  frequent  inci- 
dents on  the  velvety  carpet;  so  also  are 
cabinets  and  tables.  Upon  the  latter  lie  a 
few  books,  the  latest  Harpers , an  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  a peacock  fan  ; aud  it  hap- 
pens that  some  one  lias  been  looking  at  a 
MS.  copy  of  one  of  the  author’s  novels,  by 
which  token  I find  his  MSS.  all  as  neatly 
bound  as  they  are  neatly  written.  They 
occupy  one  of  the  shelves  of  a small  book- 
case. Mr.  Black’s  calligraphy  is  a firm, 
strong,  unfaltering  hand;  it  is  the  writing 
of  a man  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  his  method 
of  composition  previously  described.  The 
pictures  upon  the  drawing-room  walls  are 
chiefly  original  sketches  in  black  aud 
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% ,*,  j upon  what  may 
called  the  in- 
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of  Mr.  Black';'  novels.  Authors 
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HALLWAY  LX  DLACk  S BRIGHTON  HOUSE,  li  J can  UOt  endure  the 

least  noise  when  I am 
for  the  Good  Words  edition  . writing,^  says  Black;  “suddenly  becom- 
f Dare.  They  include  draw-  j ing  conscious  that  persons  are  moving 
rchardson,  R.A.,  Bo  ugh  ton,  about  anywhere  near  my  room,  1 must 
Graham,  and  Wyllie.  When  laydown  my  pen.  I work  steadily  from 
-room  door  is  open  you  get  a ; October  to  April  two  or  three  days  a week , 
a broad  canvas  by  Aiken,  a j all  day,  beginning  early  in  the  morning, 
m a Scotch  moor;  and  it;  may  ■ and  my  wife  takes  care  that  ail  the  upper 
re  that  this  picture  is  hung  i part  of  the  house  is  kept  perfectly  quiet; 
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that  is  why  I selected  this  room  next  the 
roof  for  my  workshop.” 

“Do  you  ever  dictate  any  of  your  work 
to  an  amanuensis  ?” 

“I  could  not  work  at  all  with  a;iy  one 
else  in  the  room,  under  any  circumstances,  ” 
he  replied,  with  a gesture  of  his  arm  to 
emphasize  his  answer.* 

The  very  notion  of  having  to  write  with 
any  one  in  the  room  seemed  to  be  painful 
to  him  ; and  this  will  be  the  better  appre- 
ciated when  I repeat  that  there  is  nbt  the 
smallest  affectation  about  Black  in  con- 
nection with  his  work.  He  rarely  refers 
to  it,  and  lie  certainly  never  praises  it,  nor 
courts  either  praise  or  blame.  He  will 
talk  to  you  about  fishing  and  shooting  and 
yachting  with  enthusiasm,  the  delights  of 
the  12th  of  August,  and  the  excitement  at- 
tending the  shooting  of  your  first  stag,  as 
long  as  you  like,  but  he  will  put  aside 
any  talk  about  his  books  with  singular 
promptitude. 

Blacks  study  is  a long  room : one  side 
of  it  is  filled  with  books,  the  other  has  his 
desk  set  between  two  windows  that  over- 
look Paston  Place,  and  at  the  same  time 
command  the  Channel,  freighted  with  dis- 
tant ships.  The  desk  is  very  simply  fur- 
nished with  writing  materials.  On  the 
wall  there  is  an  Admiralty  chart  of  the 
Western  Highlands,  a caricature  of  the 
novelist  from  a comic  paper,  a couple  of 
water-color  drawings  by  himself  of  “Night 
in  Camberwell  Green”  and  “Memory  in 
the  Western  Highlands,”  and  a pair  of 
bronze  medals  designed  by  his  friend 
Macphail  for  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  in  a corner  stand  a pair  of  Indian 


♦ Remarking  later  in  the  day,  under  ray  host’s 
mahogany- tree,  that  Carlyle  was  evidently  almost 
morbidly  sensitive  as  to  disturbance  of  any  kind 
while  he  was  at  work,  Black  recalled  a visit  he  paid 
to  Carlyle  a few  years  ago  at  Chelsea,  and  spoke 
warmly  of  the  courteous  and  gracious  way  in  which 
lie  received  him.  44 1 suffer  physically,”  Carlyle  said 
to  him,  “and  from  mental  gloom.”  Leaving  the 
room  in  which  they  had  been  smoking,  Carlyle  went 
to  put  down  the  window.  Black  stepped  forward 
to  relieve  the  philosopher  of  this  self-imposed  task. 
44  No,  no,”  said  Carlyle,  44 1 will  not  trouble  you,” 
and  with  his  trembling  hands  he  put  down  the  sash, 
and  then  opened  the  door  for  Black,  44  with,”  said 
the  novelist, 44  all  that  fine  old  sense  of  Scotch  court- 
esy, which  struck  me  as  very  characteristic,  the  host 
not  allowing  the  guest  to  do  anything  for  himself 
that  he  or  his  servants  could  do.  His  natural  man- 
ner appeared  to  me  to  be  kindly  and  amiable,  and  I 
think  it  is  a pity  we  have  not  heard  more  of  this 
side  of  it ; but  we  shall,  and  whether  we  do  or  not, 
the  splendid  influence  of  his  books  on  the  world  will 
still  remain.” 


clubs.  A simple  room,  plain  even  to  Cold- 
ness. No  luxurious  rug  or  easy  -cbfcir 
breaks  the  monotony  of  it,  and  no  bR  of 
color  feeds  the  eye  unless  you  look  for  it 
in  Nature’s  own  pictures  of  sky  and  sea 
that  are  framed  by  the  windows.  Exam- 
ine the  book  shelves,  and  you  shall  find 
the  novelist’s  favorite  authors.  They  are 
Heine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Thackeray,  and 
George  Sand,  and  the  particular  works  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  authors  which  he 
has  read  most  are  Esmond  and  Consuelo. 
Marcus  Aurelius  must  not  be  forgotten  as 
one  of  his  constant  literary  companions. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  a miscellaneous 
reader.  You  can  see  that  his  books  of 
modern  poetry,  politics,  history,  and  travel 
are  not  merely  ornamental.  A journalist 
for  some  years  as  well  as  a novelist,  Mr. 
Black  has  found  it  necessary  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  current  lit- 
erature of  his  time,  as  well  as  with  those 
classic  authors  of  the  past  whose  wisdom 
and  power  are  the  splendid  heritage  of  the 
present.  It  is  always  interesting  to  see 
the  author  or  the  painter  or  the  scientist 
at  work.  Black’s  work  is,  as  he  has  al- 
ready explained,  chiefly  done  out-of-doors ; 
he  transcribes  his  plots  in  this  room,  at  this 
table — not  in  a fantastic  garb  like  W agner ; 
not  like  Schiller,  with  a flask  of  Rhenish 
at  his  elbow;  not  like  Johnson,  throwing 
off  his  Ramblers  as  the  printers  wanted 
them,  nor  Goldsmith,  in  loose  apparel  ^ot 
like  Jerrold,  taking  a turn  at  intervals  in 
his  garden,  though  Black’s  desk  is  as  clean 
and  neat  and  devoid  of  litter  as  were  those 
of  Jerrold  and  Dickens.  The  author  of 
Pickwick  had  almost  a morbid  sense  of 
order,  and  required  to  have  an  almost 
idealized  condition  of  it  in  his  surround- 
ings before  he  could  work  with  comfort. 
Washington  Irving  could  often  write  in 
spite  of  obstructions  and  noises  of  all 
kinds,  but  even  his  muse  rebelled  occa- 
sionally, as  is  evidenced  by  a note  in  his 
diary  at  Bordeaux  in  1825:  “Harassed  by 
noises  in  the  house  till  I had  to  go  out  in 
despair,  and  write  in  M.  Guestier’s  libra- 
ry.” Black  must  have  quiet,  and  that  is 
all.  I have  seen  Charles  Reade  at  work 
surrounded  with  notes  and  books  of  refer- 
ence. “I  read  several  hundred  volumes 
to  write  one,”  he  once  said  to  me,  having 
reference  to  the  realism  of  his  stories,  and 
his  working  up  of  facts  into  them.  I im- 
agine Reade  labors  very  much  in  the  way 
that  Victor  Hugo  does.  The  illustrious 
French  author  must  have  revelled  in  a col- 
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jce&hm  of  ufHitioAl  dictionaries  he 

v« rofe  jL'ffom  me  Qui  Bit, for  it  requi red 
thr  mw#  6f  cmr  iriosi  eouipe  < 

iv'nt  Ad befote  the  tran>> 
labors  «mXfl  liiiu^t^er'  h &:'i;eehni^ii ties  of 
•navigation.  ’ * ' ■ /. 


nature  it  ughaa  *»■  a#  p«prt 

at  the  ^venuneiit  school,  His  accurate 
and  pk'turesquc  d esc ripri ions  of  natural 
phenmncmv  to-day  arc  llio  outcome  of 
those  orudy  studies  His  tirst  essay s .ui  lib 
eratifre  were  some  contributbiiis  to  u £}\m- 


mm 


Ii K A WiSO  KOOtf  15  HOCSfe  AT  mWfit&k 


The  career  of  tJu^  master  of  Barton 
House  may  fa  told  m a few  Jjnes.  Let 
mo  tell  it  while  yot?  arc  .siti-iag'iicrc  in 
imagination  at  his  writinfc- table.  Born  in 
Glasgow.  November^  1S|i,  he  v? im  a Mu- 
drnt  at  an  r^rly  a^(  litany  was  the 
sw^ienc^  that  10OM  aUr^tcd  him.  This 
made  him  a traveller1  and ‘an 'observer'  of 


grow  newspaper  \ni  Buskin,  jvingsler,  and 
Carlyle.  Then  bo  w rote  u senes  of  Mcet/dre* 
in  imitation;  of  Christopher  North  foriUuf 
Weekly.  Cth.ztH,  the  ?miT  of  which  be sub- 
#&€i  entered  ihormgpiy 
into  the  Ufy&.rx  of  journalism.  In  1^64  Ue 
went  to  Loudon  with  a tuxw  to  ’klvi%^ 
rdent  in  his  profv^Mon  x two  ye^rs  laic rte 
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represented  the  Morning  Star  as  corre- 
spondent during  the  Prusso- Austrian  war. 
Later  he  became  editor  of  the  London  Re- 
view, and  afterward  assistant  editor  of  the 
Daily  News , a position  he  relinquished 
in  1875  to  devote  his  sole  time  to  fiction, 
thus  picking  up  the  threads  of  a career 
which  he  had  dropped  in  1868,  when  he 
^published  his  first  novel — Love  or  Mar- 
riage. The  sequence  of  his  principal  sto- 
ries after  this  is  as  follows : In  Silk  Attire , 
Kilmeny , A Daughter  of  Heth,  Strange 
Adventures  of  a Phaeton , A Princess  of 
Thule,  Three  Feathers , Madcap  Violet , 
Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly \ Macleod 
of  Dare,  Sunrise,  and  Shandon  Bells.  In 
the  intervals  of  writing  these  works  Will- 
iam Black  has  travelled  much,  among  oth- 
er journeys  being  one  to  America,  where 
his  works  are  as  well  known  as  they  are 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  author’s  career  has  been  one 
rather  of  study  and  work  than  of  ro- 
mance.* What  there  is  in  it  of  the  latter 
I suspect  has  been  worked  up  into  his 
books.  Mapy  of  his  correspondents  credit 
him  with  as  much  realism  as  is  to  be  found 


* It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  in  this  place 
the  possibility  of  a romantic  episode  at  some  future 
day  arising  out  of  a circumstance  that  is  akin  to  the 
motive  of  many  a dramatic  scene  in  both  fiction  and 
real  life.  Black  is  occasionally  addressed,  in  an  old 
lady’s  handwriting,  as  44  William  Black,  alias  Mac- 
Vean,  Esq.,  Reform  Club,  London.”  These  letters 
upbraid  him  for  his  ingratitude  and  want  of  proper 
affection  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  himself  her 
nephew  who  was  mourned  by  her  as  drowned  at  sea. 
She,  however,  happened  to  read  A Daughter  o f Heth, 
and  she  declares  that  this  story  contains  family  reve- 
lations that  could  only  have  been  known  to  herself 
and  her  nephew,  and  could  only  have  been  written 
by  her  nephew'.  A year  or  two  ago,  Black  called 
upon  her  in  the  Ilighlunds.  He  found  her  a respect- 
able and  fairly  educated  old  lady.  As  soon  as  she 
knew  he  had  called  in  answer  to  her  letters,  and 
that  he  was  William  Black,  she  professed  to  recog- 
nize him  as  her  nephew,  and  offered  to  get  him  a 
watch  and  some  jewelry  which  she  said  had  belong- 
ed to  his  mother,  and  which  w ere  at  Skye.  It  w'as 
in  vain  that  on  the  score  of  age  he  pointed  out  that 
her  identification  of  him  must  be  a mistake.  Her 
niece  coming  into  the  room,  Black,  in  telling  me  the 
story,  said  : 44 1 felt  that  now  I should  be  able  to  put 
matters  straight.  If  I was  the  nephew',  this  was  my 
sister.  4 Surely,’  I said, 4 you  can  not  think  I am  your 
brother;  he  must  have  been  eight  or  nine  years 
younger  than  I am,  and  see,  my  hair  is  beginning  to 
turn  gray.’  4 Ah,  but,’  she  replied,  4 I’ve  knoweil 
young  men  turn  gray  at  a very  early  age.’  This  set- 
tled me,  and  I bolted.  I felt  that  if  the  entire  fam- 
ily had  concluded  to  claim  me  for  the  dead  nephew, 
I had  better  get  out  of  the  place  quickly,  and  I did.” 
This  incident  is  none  the  less  curious  that  it  began 
before  the  Tichborne  case,  and  is  still  kept  up  by 
upbraiding  letters  from  Mrs.  MaeVean. 


in  the  novels  of  Charles  Reade.  When 
Sunrise  was  published  he  had  numerous 
letters  from  persons  who  evidently  thought 
he  possessed  the  pass- words  of  all  the  secret 
societies  of  Europe.  The  widow  of  a dis- 
tinguished novelist  wrote  to  Mrs.  Black, 
some  years  ago,  desiring  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  letter  contained  refer- 
ences to  The  Strange  Story  of  a Phaeton 
and  Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  as  if 
the  stories  were  entirely  true.  The  ma- 
jority of  Black’s  works  do  not  close  in  the 
gloom  of  tragedy,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  those  which  do  are,  as  a rule, 
even  more  popular  than  some  of  the  light- 
er romances  of  his  pen. 

There  are  childish  voices  in  the  novel- 
ist's home  at  Brighton,,  and  they  mingle 
with  the  tones  of  a piano  as  you  “join  the 
ladies”  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
and  will  probably  be  heard  in  a merry 
criticism  of  your  skill,  or  want  of  it,  at 
billiards,  a little  later,  between  the  coffee 
and  the  children’s  bed-time.  The  board 
of  green  cloth  is  in  a handsome  room  in 
the  basement,  a high,  light,  well-ventila- 
ted apartment,  and  the  favorite  game  is 
“cork  pool.”  at  which  you  may  win  or 
lose  little  mountains  of  coppers,  and  get 
some  excellent  exercise.  In  the  morning, 
after  breakfast,  you  shall  find  your  host  a 
stalwart  walker,  and  a delightful  guide  to 
the  popular  lions  of  Brighton,  and,  what 
is  better,  to  the  points  that  may  not  be  gen- 
erally regarded  as  lions;  he  will  go  with 
you  to  the  Chain  Pier  to  watch  “the  big 
waves  come  swinging  in,”  and  thunder- 
ing among  the  wooden  piles ; or  better 
still,  he  will  walk  you  over  the  cliffs, 
along  his  open-air  studio,  away  to  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Rottingdene,  and 
there  you  shall  take  your  luncheon  of  bis- 
cuits and  cheese  and  beer,  and  if  you  have 
w alked  quiekly,  you  will  probably  confess 
that  you  never  drank  out  of  pewter  in  a 
country  inn  with  greater  satisfaction,  or 
smoked  a cigar  afterward  with  a higher 
appreciation  of  the  taste  and  perfume  of  a 
real  Havana.  Your  visit  at  an  end,  you 
will  go  back  to  London  or  to  New  York 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  thor- 
ough conscientiousness  of  your  host’s 
work,  his  devotion  to  it,  the  reality  of  his 
scenic  descriptions,  and  the  truthfulness 
of  his  view’s  of  life  and  character;  and  in 
days  to  come  you  may  in  imagination 
hear  the  sea  washing  against  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Brighton  a musical  accompani- 
ment to  Shandon  Bells. 
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u fill,  )ia\ e j \}n  sefe  my  pTAt  Imy, 

My  1}  til  & I » a by  ife  Mi  tt  r f 

left.  Jum‘ me.  when  she  died, 

And  Imd^feheJna 

^ Oitr  $bo  frowns  fei  ftf  heaven 

On  3*i«y A*  'once  she  ^mikd  ,: 

8^  i ^n  54«i>r<:bHi g ri  igk t and  ,fl ay 

tlbii)  X tbnl  her  rfed. 

i;  5?Pi^..  {v:  f<#r  weeks  , , 

81 1 h ha*  h?9fc  of  years- 

“ I bfe  rife  vnibe  feff.  rifeth  sand 
amt  bad  do  tWm*, 

<r  I fehr  w£ut  a liiMe  w*y. 

Arid  »vt  ifeiibd  rlrat  *tmvin 
Writing  % Wolhint  BeveHry. 

Thai  i.i  £e  India  got) a. 

/4  Tic  trill  come  buck  and  nvarry  rife 
lie  fey$v  *n  two  yfearjf  more  : 
i iitieii  t>ut 

And  he  tmfey-ibfe.-. 

•‘Hot  c:m  he  nottrr  nu- ?•  • hHc  shrieks  — 

**  Ater  that*  was  Wfiut;d  $ i tried  n 
They  woohi  loive  Ifeiged,  ufe  hut,  perhaps 
Btfefefe.y  the 


*4  Aud  ahr  said— wk&t,  3 4<?  oot  ktiow  : 

I think  I slept  nr  died, 

And  tyc>Jfc»  ajv  i«  a world  nf  draama 
Most  kumbfe  m%)  fek\ 

u I did  not  kill  the  boy,”  she  iwatffl : 

II  i osdv  ktl  him  V rv  — 

Forgot  binv-^ml  t iio  i&fe  fevmt  in 
A fe  feife'-  ettfwiip  one  nwr. 

u Nnt  gfefv  5 Mb  my  Tfeh  ?«Ky JfeA 
Not  ifek*  1”  bribing  wrid : 

° t eMy  fe  bhri  fe*t  aw^y.  V /; 

And  feovti— my  mother  >:  vlnldj 

n Arid  so  iriyv  jrimt.her  wmfa  them  sfet 
On  mfc  ilie  prison  fefe  • - 1 
Till  1 was  dciul : 3 i*t  now,  it  tmvrfe 
I am  a!  itfc  Mite  nitirZi 

“ i walk  Alfeg  the  shining  B&nf&j 
l b*n:r  hi<»  shout.  of  Jt«v  : 

X knife  III  find  lum  very  soms 
Myv’Xi^fe  ilar H«g' hoy • 

80  on  she  goes  w i t h ratithoi^  Xxea4, 
And  'cn^er  eyes  And  wild ; 

Hut  never,  never  wit!  »h»3  find 
Ths  tittle  tlcownM  etulit 
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TAi^LEON  th^  Fi:t?4 
j,  t to  dnclaKt  tliuf  Firiar,  and 

JI#Vrn  fsww.'d  but  :>  of  wbioli 

iUv  Soitm  wa^  the  |rnn>'':q>;Vt  ::sh*erd.  The 
Pam'^UuK^  o.f  teHlny  Ha-^^ 

bta elf  of  Uio  gay  'C&pi til , ted  i a the 
Of  th^y  rusli  tTufher  in  | 

gi‘enl  !>hriibo*'r^  New-Yorter?v  ri  is)?, 

to  Ofe  0t  Tfeatd  And  Lohgr  Bran  oh;  Y ou 

;^th'  .WuSy  in 

fy&ri#  ti>  businos?:,  br^>kfast  a?  OK>cOii 
ofhe'k,  taicO  thr-  tr;no  at  fee  f*:*r  Ha vro,. 
d)«J0y  a dij)  in  thfe  F rna^cftll^  l.>e fore- 

wijS?  • Ht|*I  ;tnke,  votir  it  i tm.??*  xtt  ifeoTfe  >tuv:-; 
>lf>Sv  ^ th ^ r 4 ^ p i a 

Tfeif  thn  AtluniiCi  A“oi*  hjw?  u IiVuitlrod 
:mxju\  forty. odil  -wife  yfe 

ihe  tw»V«  Au,  l iavitv  1ml  fhirj 
difeifire  is*  the  merest  IriUn  in  thesse  days 


hi  fust  oxpssgsw%  a#ii? , \ uxufev^K  trar 
Tfe  Nfeiifedy  coast  ’is  ciahed  with  phicrrs 
wiiew  the  Parisums  go  to  breathe  the  air 
pf  mmfix  ao  d f wim  Ju !y  to  Sep t^nd >er 
maity  tliriMj s^ritL#  of  nieti  ajvd  women,  with 
%&*&F  proportionate  ^spfetpajti- 

mmy$s  Jojtoi’  along  the  tn>cfes  s4nd&t, 
»>r  bathe  iu  the  wafei’s,  ifevre  oee’upies 
my  placr^  in  tfe  XM  of  sea  side  re- 

&s  any  pairfe  of  Fra^aii  s flxtring 
Hie  wafrf|  ruonth^  rati  testify;.  It  hfe  the 
dteadtaniage  of  a'  0!  •.fe'bbfestoii^'.; 

iOhifed  #>f  siuul  r were  it  not  for  tlfe  draw* 
Ixudt  ihere'  little  fettbt  tlmt  it  yrouW 
/soon  be  a foradd^bla  rival  to  Trou?i?le 
find  pk>ppe.  It  is  n jHHia me  of  i>*>  small 
tiivnivut  th  walk  from  the  haHiingdiorises 
tojlVn?  wnteFs  edge  at  Havre,,  ^ m:l  not  un- 
freqlVefitly  you  will  see  a visitor  who  pre- 
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fix%  to  divide  hi*  weight?  on  fqi>r  limbs  m - 
*iwi4  of.  two,  by  cveepLug  on  ban  its  and 
oywr  thei  unyic Iding  jtfbbles.  At 
high  tide,  the  stone*  are  ebvemh  and  f be 
w:e;i>ioj»  for  assuming  im  infantile  atti- 
tude floes  hoi  exM. 

As  we  it  from  the  sea  the  ei^V 

Of  Havre  ,^om»  to  shrink  from  sight  like 
a coy  m&fcfoih  frud  it  is  cn\t  until  we  aw 
ektfte  upon  -it  that  it  i»  revealed  tp  Cheefye. 
It  ip  ft  elrft  itr  the  hi  Os  uii  the 

noHh^tn  hank  -ptijpi  Seine,  winch  is  here 
Widened  into  a bay,  ami  not  content  with 
t he  si vet  ter  wh icli  i is  jfOfc!  tiou  Affords,  iti* 
wrapped  in  & veil  formed  by  the  smoke 
from  its  numerous  factories  its  toconc 
iug  ami  putting  stewier*.  Behind  ivm) 
on  the  left,  as  we  tor>k  towAVd  the 
rise  t^  hi}U  ojfv  and 

Adresse,  the  stsbiirhe  of  Villas 

ami  gHfttens  tell  of  the  piosperify  in  emp* 
ffiewe.  h«4  the  t^te  in  ai^h^i^iure:^'d 
ttfi?  ihertfhaots  of  Ham, 
The  **  •'.  chaejriijn^  the.  Extreme, 
ami  vre  tin  hot  winder  at  the  deelamtion 
of  Oasimir  Deiatfig’tie,  )yrte  and  clraomtie 
pcml  of  eekdmty  j b ah  after  Coristonti n<r 
Yfcflk$h»d:tiifrer  mmMryiijmt  bemui 
till.  From  Harflcur  to  Capn  de  la  lleve 
i«  a paweriiirw  -of  beauty,  and  when  we 
look  across  the  Heine  we  *en  >ui  otiflim*  of 
a similar  picture.  TrouVUItyj's-  on  our 


right  mul  Hotiilphr  on  wir  lbft  rtlie  undu- 
JaiiGg  ' lifo'Ulmfrm  t hditjk  Am)  were 
d Got  for  tkadimn^  of  wo  Abjmfcl. 

Whole!  & repetition  of  the  bouquet*  »f 
du^ibat . clo.t  the Julie  hud  fill-  the  valleys'- 
behind  and  above  Re  Havre  de  Gc <k'e.v 
Bydand-by  ii>o  harbor  opens  to  receive 
iiti.  ancl  ilie  seniaplfpiv  at  the  entrance  is 
guy  aigiutl  anr  np- 

hiiiahumits  of  the 
of  l.bk  A 

leaf  toss  forest  of  tmnsto  reveal*  the  toari- 
tixne  ehaElcler  of  Havrerapd  fringes  ih&to 
r&vte  #f\whrf}}:Qu#f!S.  that  line  her  : 

A imle  or  mptz from h&ud  anr  fer^tt 
b?*  pause*  and  *tfc#ps  her  Anchor,  and  s^  i • 
are  told  that  t);e  ride  is  kttv  ohd  we  mu*r 
>*>.  tended  iinv  tender.  lTiiic«^nYouion^l^ 
and  with  mii^h'-'diseouitort  the 

dii-filputiVe  craft;  AUtorago  and  oahhl 
uxUscrianoaO'ly  rutoci'u.  am!  tie*  ririofe' 
of  all  ur*  plied  fii  a con  fused  h^}i  ifiaf 
fii te:  the':  ftwwAyd  pari,  of  the  i.y>at-  Hv  ^r 
tlie  seythe  atid  hoiirgia^  vs  the  vrr^ttes! 
leveller,  und  tyeyt  to  .liinr  if»  the  tender  In 
wftmb  wv  land  a*vH;Vrrr  from- ibif  Frenr’Ii 
frjaii'Steajnei*  tiuu  !».*:<;  hfou^ld  ns  froiit 
Nyvr  Yprk.  . f.V‘' Vy’.:'.'y“  ^ *• i 

Tivo  atnnt  prol,  W mi^uzo  huv  le>rt<fe  : 
nf*;uiy  dry  tii  few  *vyatmr,  and  our  U cel.-v. 
even  whh  li'Vj*  light  dr^iiglit, 
iis  site  pruci#d><  But  when  i lie Attic  is  in , 
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the  largest  steamers  and  sailing  ships  can 
safely  proceed  to  the  docks,  that  have  been 
dug  from  the  land  with  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  muscle.  The 
docks  and  basins  of  Havre  are  all  of 
man's  creation,  and  owe  their  existence  to 
his  industry  and  perseverance.  They  are 
eight  in  number,  and  a ninth,  and  perhaps 
a tenth,  will  be  added  before  long.  Alto- 
gether the  existing  docks  will  accommo- 
date two  thousand  vessels,  and  by  crowd- 
ing them  closely  another  hundred  or  two 
might  be  taken  in.  The  largest  is  the 
dock  of  the  Eure,  and  it  has  a superficial 
area  of  fifty-three  acres,  with  a mile  and  a 
quarter  of  quays.  The  water  in  this  basin 
has  a depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  a dry  dock 
opens  from  it  capable  of  holding  any  of  the 
ships  that  visit  the  port.  Think  of  the 
labor  necessary  for  making  this  dock  and 
building  the  massive  walls  that  form  its 
sides,  and  then  say  if  Havre  is  not  deserv- 
ing of  all  her  present  prosperity.  An  old- 
er and  smaller  dock  than  this  is  the  Bas- 
8in  du  Commerce , which  is  generally  fill- 
ed with  sailing  ships,  and  sometimes  has 
held  as  many  as  two  hundred  of  them 
without  impeding  circulation.  At  one 
end  of  this  dock  is  the  square  named  after 
Louis  XVI.,  and  on  pleasant  evenings  we 
will  find  a dense  crowd  there  to  enjoy  the 
military  or  other  music,  and  to  lounge 
under  the  trees.  Beyond  the  square  and 
in  full  view  from  the  dock  rises  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  Havre,  and  at  the  water’s 
edge  is  the  machinery  for  removing  the 
masts  of  ships  or  restoring  them  to  their 
places.  The  oldest  dock  of  all  is  the  Bas - 
sin  du  Roiy  or  Vieux  Bassin , and  it  is  also 
the  smallest;  it  was  made  in  1669,  and  has 
latterly  been  enlarged  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  ships  of  the  present  day.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  docks  of  Havre, 
as  the  old  accounts  no  longer  exist,  and 
we  have  only  the  modern  figures  to  guide 
us.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  on  them,  and  the  work  is  still 
incomplete. 

The  customs  officials  are  not  exacting, 
and  the  formalities  are  soon  completed. 
We  are  innocent  of  tobacco  in  any  shape, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  Connecticut 
Havanas  that  are  permitted  freely  to  pass. 
The  rule  of  the  French  douane  permits 
you  to  carry  a broken  package  of  less  than 
one  hundred  cigars;  you  may  have  fifty, 
sixty,  or  even  ninety-nine,  and  not  be  li- 
able to  interference ; but  the  even  hun- 


dred will  cause  trouble.  Our  passenger 
list  includes  a family  of  five  persons ; its 
head  is  a keen  New-Englander,  and  he 
has  a goodly  quantity  of  cigars  for  his 
private  use.  Before  landing  he  divides 
his  stock  so  that  each  of  the  quintette  is 
the  holder  of  about  sixty  cigars,  and  they 
present  a queer  spectacle  as  they  stand  in 
a row  at  the  douanier’s  counter  and  make 
their  declarations.  It  does  not  greatly 
surprise  you  that  Mrs.  Blank  is  a smoker, 
though  you  had  never  seen  her  “blowing 
a cloud” ; but  it  rather  takes  away  your 
breath  when  the  pale  and  sentimental  An- 
gelica opens  her  satchel  and  displays  a 
supply  of  Intimidads,  while  the  azure- 
eyed Louisa  proclaims  herself  the  owner 
of  half  a hundred  and  more  of  choice 
Conchas.  Paterfamilias  observes  the  ex- 
pression of  your  face,  and  hastens  to  ex- 
plain in  a whisper  that  his  daughters  nev- 
er smoked  a whiff  in  all  their  lives,  and 
things  are  not  what  they  seem.  “ These 
Frenchmen,”  he  continues,  “ won’t  know 
the  difference,  as  all  Frenchwomen  smoke 
cigarettes,  or  at  least  enough  of  them  do 
so  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  the  joke 
I’m  playing  on  ’em.  They  think  a Yan- 
kee girl  is  more  free  in  her  ways  than  a 
French  one,  and  if  their  own  women  in- 
dulge in  cigarettes,  it’s  a matter  of  course 
that  ours  take  to  cigars.”  The  official  is 
not  deceived,  however;  but  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  observed,  and  the 
declarations  are  promptly  made,  he  allows 
the  family  and  its  cigars  to  pass.  It  is 
possible  that  the  gallantry  for  which  the 
Frenchman  is  famous,  often  far  beyond 
his  deserts,  may  have  facilitated  the  move- 
ments of  the  economical  American  and 
his  pale  and  pretty  daughters. 

If  we  look  for  monuments  of  antiquity 
as  we  ride  from  the  Custom-house  to  our 
hotel,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  Havre  is 
a modern  city — not  modern  like  Chicago 
or  San  Francisco,  but  the  merest  child  of 
a place  when  compared  with  London,  or 
Paris,  or  the  great  majority  of  the  large 
cities  of  Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  only  a straggling 
village  of  a few  houses,  and  the  little 
niche  that  formed  its  harbor  was  a refuge 
of  fishermen  from  other  points  along  the 
coast  when  overtaken  by  storms.  Har- 
fleur  was  known  as  the  sovereign  port, 
and  all  the  commerce  of  the  vicinity  was 
centred  there.  The  little  village  occasion- 
ally sheltered  the  boats  of  Harfleur,  and 
so  Francois  I.,  in  1520,  ordered  that  a wall- 
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«d  city  should  be  built  there*  and  be  known 
as  Le  Havre  de  Gnice— the  harbor  of  pro- 
tection. The  walls  of  the  old  city  are 
gone,  and  only  here  and  there  do  we  find 
traces  of  the  work  of  Francis.  Down  to 
1863  the  tower  of  Francis  I.  remained; 
but  the  march  of  improvement  carried  it 
away,  and  to  day, 
when  we  ask  for 
ancient  Havre,  we 
are  shown  a house 

bearing  the  date  * 

1520,  with  figures  I 

of  a boatman  and  a 

a man  on  horse* 

back  rudel y carved  ipPw 

oil  a stone  over  the 

door.  The  house  -‘/V  3, ' 

was  originally  a V'  . • 

hbiel,  and  tin*  en-  3 *\ 

terprising  keeper  b 'MkT 

divided  his  atteu-  ■/ 
tion  between  trav- 

filers  by  land  and  • ; 

travellers  by  \yra-  g>  - 

i*T  The  times 

have  not  greatly  Mp  :p 

changed  in  three 

hundred  and  sixty  V»  p - v 

yea  re.  The  rail- 

way  has  taken  the  If 

place  of  the  sad* 

dte-horse,  and  the 

steamer  appears-  as  • y - {raf  y 

a substitute  of  the  ' 

rude  caravel  of  the  J?  % 

sixteenth  century;  <S; . r li4  I" 

but  wen  come  and 

go  by  land  and  by  $ 

water  as  they  did 

when  this  little  \ \ BiSk  • 

tavern  was  in  its  y-  •.-*  - 

first  decade.  Ha- 

vre  has  grown  to  j 

a pc»pulation  of  \ 'f\U 

more  than  a hun-  \ vVK  . 

dml  thousand,  ' 

while  Harfteu  r has 

dwindled  to  obscurity.  The  Lezarde, 
which  formed  the  harbor  of  the  old  capi- 
tal, is  filled  with  sand,  and  the  boat  which 
could  now  ascend  to  Harileur  is  too  small 
to  be  worth  consideration.  The  fortifica- 
tions have  gone;  but  the  old  church,  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  of  Nor 
maindy,  remains,  and  so  does  the  chateau 
where  was  once  the  royal  palace.  The 
present  importance  of  Harfleur  includes 
only  a few  factories,  and  a trifling  inter* 
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PPPrp -MK  as  to  mclndt  Rmndh;*, 

i he  forest  ot  .At on t.G eon . 
M id  i,h<  village  of  In 
J'-Mv!:-,  if  *a.d|  give 
thC  Vt-M.’J*  a U 1 M l i ^ :>.< • of 
one  of  The  bits 

of  t his  terrestrial  globe 
that  his  eye  ever  rested 
on.  Each  bend  in  the  road  is  a surprise, 
and  if  you  can  take  the  drive,  as  the  writer 
did,  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  arid  the  trees  and  grasses 
are  glistening  from  t he  effects  of  a heavy 
shower  in  the  night,  you  will  return  with 
the  conviction  that  smiling  France  has  no 
more  joyous  spot  than  can  be  found  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Havre. 

Another  charming  drive  is  to  the  light* 
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k vauTii  omfiim 


Oio  house.  is  kiioim  aa  that  of  Alphon&e 
Karr,  to  tk^  excltiaioii  of  the  iiaikc  of  the 
pas*  ikt*  Cfiorek  of 


the  mariner  .wlio  apptm^ioa  tli is  great  sem 
pun  They  ace  tuff  iijt  ilio  city  itself,  hut 
•on  fiie  Cape  ik»  hi  fleve,.  in  the  suburb  of 
Hak i te- At  1 i'CA'sd;  Tho  toad  winds  capri- 
.ciobsly  op  and  around  a lull  whose  front 
is  quite  st-etiji  toward  tile  sea,  ami  affords 
deiigh tfui  views  ut  every  turn.  Tha  water 
bylow  u!a  is  Stippled  with  fails  even  m\  w- 
diui^y  day s,  anil  if  we  happen  m % regat- 
u,  as  tme  frequently  xu&y  in.  *um'merv.t:he 
number*  of  efc&fi  mui  *muiil  is  absm 

liitefy  IrnwHctaririg,.  If  we  turn  oar  gaze 
from  sea  to  laud,  wo  find  that,  we  are  in  a 
rttla»Tr  of  yilirn  Auff  okateawx  and  pictur- 
esqufr  gardens  that  afford  t&iuuli^mg 
as;  wepu&s  their  gates  The  drir 
* v o ^oiHUunir-ative,  am!  points  out  va- 
tqbu >>  of of  special  interest , Here  is 
•.$0 tit • tijani  Bornkai'di.  tlie 
efx*eiitrie  J^ara.  who  '£$&  uafi  vp  of  HuVfr, 
and  adore#  the  place  of  her  birth,  ^jmre 
is  a bilge  ehrilet  tfitijt  by  ;«|u^u • Christ} riri 
of  Spain,  and  from  iM  upper  window*  the 
entrance  of  the  port  ami  the  whole  parnf 

rCixe  e^lebrH- 


pres^^t  ttwojry. 

Notl^^.tkun^.  deg  Elo^built  by  aui^rlp* 
tipiikldf  ih oiggl&rSf  of  Havre  and  vicinity., 
and  specially  ';;.y^fwtod  by.  then* ; they 
frequeii t\ y eimm  here  in  pilgrimages,  and 
though  the  rkurch  U of  recent  dale,  it  is 
Well  filled  with  votive  offerings  of  mari- 
ners who  ius.ve  escaped  the  peril*  *>J  the 
sea,  & ml  of-th#  d.ck  who  have  been  healed 
by  ike  of  the  Virgin.  Near 

it  tiu^re  roses  n curious  man  uiuextt  t like  act 
eaurmmis  sugar-ioa/,  and  Jearn  cm  mr 
quiry  that  jt  is  tu  memory  of  Xh-nemi 
De<siuujett.es,  who  pm&lvhd in  & ^bipWp^ck 
in  thy  4,^rly  pari  trfthis  century,  Hifc 
widow  caused  the  ereetfeto  of  this  fOOtm- 
vneot  in  'order  that  it  might  serve  as  a -x-a 
Con  appJHnachiug  Hayrey  its 

wbitene.-s  arid  peculiar  shape  make  if  vi*- 
ihtb  for  h long  distance,  and  mnny  a bless- 
irigha*  been  invoked  on  H*e  builder,  not 
only  by  hardy  mariners,  but  by  seasick 
pas^ng^is  arriving  fnxm  4m  Ekgl&h 
coast,  Woobl  tbst  all  widows  were  thus 
praetfebl  - in ^ desigrung  the  ; memorial  .sym- 
bols of  their  grief  for  the  dear  departed'! 

There  mv  tw*»  light-kousea  .Ski  •Sainte- 
Adi^e,  eixeh  about  fifty  feet  high,  arid 
stundiog  on  a rfiff  three  hundred  And  a 
few  odd  feet  above  the  wh.  More  than  a 


r4te.#(Hiivm  ^ yteible 
&‘ii  author  A tphopiu:  lired  a long 

tone  h y:hu?c  Adnrsse,  mid  borli  n ‘house 
ufUn’  his  own  tmcv;  wiih  n garden  that 
must  iiA vp.  co6if  hirii  ink oy  kw «>f  srmly. 
He  did  touelv  frir  tbf>  devg1upini?nt  of  the 
mi  bark,  aud  ;thprigh  he  iw  tougrr  dwefk 
here,  uiid  lias  noi liferent  in  the  property, 
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Nftdred  yearn  ago  these  lights  were  m- 
fj{fli>dve<b  and  they -have  ;iKj*:^djiewr^  on 
any  p&ft-of  the  Flinch  coast.  8ume  years 
.:  wasdJsh^itelv  adopt- 

J$fer  itemvumt  %[%  said  that  it  ca n be 
destlnetly  feii  fbrtn&re  (him  thirty  nme 
riim  ;;:;Tkffirarrfee  time  for  visiting 

Jate  in  the  Mterdoonyui 
orifitth  h*ve  the  Buttset  La^d  ^sd, 

t-ea  Jure  einhr&oed  iu  the  pictiure ; the  play 
of  lighfr  ftiid  shade  aud  the  glory  of  the 
*uti  as  it.  sinks  in  the  west*!*#  (k^eiri  and 
tingle#  the  waves  tvifch  golden  &u.d  purple 
mi  are  beyond  the  power  of  v?ords  to 


Tlm>ugViout  all  parts  of  France  there  is 
s probihiUmi  against  begging,  anti  thos£ 
who  violate  it  are  liable  to  fine  and  Lm- 
[mmment  Rut.  like  many  other  laws 
of  this  and  other  lands,  there  is  tie*  very 
itrifi.  copiplkirm*  with  this  regulation,  if 
•v:  may  Judge  by  the  lVenuex.it  appeals  to 
;:-t parity -;mw  belhrif  of  the  lahie,  haltv 
' : - ^inp  in 

friMie  places  iiearipg  the  words  y I&  mm- 
dm u)  es i uitarditc  v~~ begging  is-  forbidden 
“•-in  Micrs  so  Large  that  there  can  be  no 

b>  the jV  meaning.  ; Oh ' the 
ri&d  fr<ji«iV:'itavTO;  to . Samte-  Adrfcsse . we 
rfwt.  ili%  wj  tporj  hunt  at  a conspicuous  cor- 
her.  mil.  toriw  Aspect  the  taws  of  the 

Wft.’il.  to  be  guiltless  of 

my  pf  this  regulation,  bb 

(her  subjectively  or  objectively,  Oh  our 
wiurxji  \ve  gla*H*o  again  and  with  aflfectiim 
i4  the  vvarHuigaign,  and  discover  a teg- 
^ coujrfortahfy  seated  M the  foot  of  the 
pfhjt  tbM  irtishuiija  it.  His  hat  lies  be- 
tvim  his  knc***  with  its  capacious  mouth, 
ready  for  £&im  from  the  bands  of  beuevo^ 
lent  iis  bur  carriage  uppr^ch- 

t*5  be  rai^rMs  vfi&xi  in  supplication  for  a 


trifle  Uv  help  a poor  man  w hose  family  is 
rtarvin&b  '‘The./httmair  of  the  situatiou  is 
worth  a si>u  at  least,  and  we  bestow  ft  on 
the  aged  imndicant,  who  probably  is  with- 
out ibe  least  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of 
our  beuevolenee 

It,  is  time  fur  us  to  return  to  Havre, 
since  \vc  wish  to  study  the  city  in  it*  com- 
mercial ^ well  as  ii  its  pietoresefue  as- 
jvdcL  In  its  commerce  with  the  United 
States  of  America.,  Hayhs  holds  the  second 
pi$ra»  Liverpool  being  the  ' llrsfc  She  im- 
ports more  of  our  wheat,  com,  coiUytx,  and 
editor  products  item  does  London,  Ham- 
burg, or  any  other  transatlantic  port,  with 
the  single  exception  I have  mentioned, 
arid  it  is  not  impossible  that  she  will  soon 
surpass  the  great  mart  of  the  Mereey  in 
the  importance-  of  her  Ainerican  trade. 
CerUtiiily  the  rapid  growth  of  her  com- 
metre  is  a favorable  oineii  for  the  fuihl^b' 
and  it  is  a gVowth  far  ruind  thto 

that  of  the  of  her  English  rry/*h  :•. 

In  1830  there*  were  etdenkl  from  foreign 
ports  at  Havre  £24  ships;  with  ah  aggror 
gate  mea«\irer«en.tv  . of  150,lf00  ions.  JVV 
1876  tRe -efl tries  werc7J23li  with'  fih  aggre-  ’ 
gate  nf  Jons.  For  how  lone; 

n i ast  Havre  progress  at  ih&t  jnittti  tn  out- 
strip every  Euriipb  f 'More 

than  three  humired.  thousand  bs  •!<:.*  of 
American  collno  Wv<{  entered  On*  port,  in 
a mnjflu  yeaV.  With  & hundred  ibihbcBiid 
harreis  of  petroleum,  and  Iwg*  milium 
bushels  of  grain."  Amh  liJce ^ Oli  ver  T wi^t. 
Havre  is  IpuMiig  for  more:  The  demand 
for  our  product*  etceec}&  the  mwmty  vt 
'the  pertto  handle  t lieu i;  when  (he  faoli* 
■ties .a re  multiplied,  the  truoe  will  *rrow  ;»c- 
gorditigly.  That  I timy  not  be  regarded 
as  .s{.ieaking  in  riddles,  I will  expiavo. 

In  api’te-  of  he»^ eriiorpri.se  In  in#ny  ways, 
Ha  vi  e i,v  very  couser v^xi  ve  in  other  Hung'S. 


ri^iaal  fre 
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and  hesitates  at  progress.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  large  trade  in  grain,  she  does  not, 
at  the  time  I am  writing,  possess  a single 
grain  elevator.  Ships  are  unloaded  just 
as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  by 
men  and  women  carrying  burdens  on  their 
backs,  and  the  process  is  necessarily  a slow 
one.  The  American  consul  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce have  tried  to  induce  the  Havrais  to 
adopt  the  American  system  by  pointing 
out  its  advantages.  A company  was  form- 
ed for  the  construction  of  elevators,  but 
the  measure  was  killed  by  the  owners  of 
the  warehouses,  who  feared  that  their  busi- 
ness would  suffer.  Quite  recently  a con- 
cession has  been  obtained  for  a floating 
elevator  as  an  experiment ; the  same  ware- 
housemen who  objected  to  the  land  eleva- 
tor are  opposing  the  floating  one,  and  it 
may  take  a long  time  to  overcome  their 
prejudices,  especially  as  the  prejudice  is 
bom  of  personal  interest.  Sooner  or  later 
Havre  must  have  elevators  for  handling 
the  grain  that  she  imports,  and  the  sooner 
she  gets  them  the  better  will  it  be  for  all 
concerned.  At  present  ships  are  often 
compelled  to  wait  ten  or  fifteen  days  for  a 
chance  to  unload,  and  when  one  has  found 
a berth,  it  takes  a week  or  ten  days  for  the 
discharge  of  the  cargo  under  the  old  sys- 
tem; then  another  ship  must  wait  till  she 
is  out,  and  so  the  delay  goes  on  through 
the  year.  An  elevator  would  discharge  a 
ship  in  a single  day,  and  be  done  with  her, 
and  thus  the  facilities  of  the  port  would  be 
vastly  increased  without  the  construction 
of  new  docks  or  the  enlargement  of  thef 
present  ones. 

Nearly  all  the  docks  are  unprovided  with 
sheds  for  the  storage  of  freight,  and  so  the 
grain,  pork,  lard,  cotton,  and  other  Amer- 
ican products  landed  there  must  lie  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  till  they  can  be  re- 
moved. I saw  great  piles  of  grain  in  sacks 
lying  in  the  open  air,  and  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  annual  loss  in  this 
article  alone,  on  account  of  the  exposure, 
amounted  to  several  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  importations.  Then,  too,  I passed 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  lard  and  hundreds 
of  boxes  of  cut  meats  that  had  been  landed 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  were  rapidly 
deteriorating  under  the  effect  of  the  warm 
sun  of  Western  France  in  J uly.  Our  con- 
sul had  protested  over  and  over  again  at 
this  wasteful' system  of  business;  he  had 
induced  the  erection  of  sheds  near  some  of 
the  docks,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  for 


the  shelter  of  a tenth  of  the  imports  that 
needed  them.  The  Compagnie  General© 
Transatlantique — the  company  whose  line 
carries  the  French  mail  between  New  York 
and  Havre — has  provided  sheds  for  the 
storage  of  its  freight,  and  so  has  the  Ham- 
burg-American  company,  which  has  a sta- 
tion here.  Havre  may  be  said  to  have 
four  steam  lines  to  the  United  States  (if 
we  include  the  Hamburg- American) — two 
to  New  York  and  two  to  New  Orleans. 
Rumor  has  it  that  another  is  shortly  to  be 
added,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  when 
our  shipping  interest  has  its  long-expected 
revival  an  American  steam  line  will  be  es- 
tablished between  New  York  and  Havre, 
to  the  great  delight  of  those  of  our  people 
who  wish  to  sail  under  their  country’s  flag 
when  going  to  Europe,  and  desire  to  avoid 
the  passage  of  the  English  Channel,  with 
its  many  horrors. 

The  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique, whose  name  is  frequently  abbrevia- 
ted to  “ C.  G.  T.,”  is  the  pride  and  delight 
of  every  resident  of  Havre,  whatever  his 
occupation  and  political  faith,  and  with 
good  reason.  The  company  has  expended 
vast  sums  of  money  in  the  development  of 
the  commerce  of  the  port,  and  has  stretch- 
ed out  its  arms  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Few  Americans  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  its  enterprise.  Like 
nearly  all  the  French  steam  lines,  it  re- 
ceives a heavy  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  a 
mail  contract,  and  this  subsidy  has  proved 
a very  efficient  motor,  especially  in  the  pe- 
riodic visitations  of  hard  times,  that  are 
the  lot  of  nearly  every  company  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  has  a fleet  of  nearly 
if  not  quite  sixty  ships,  many  of  them  of 
heavy  tonnage ; and  when  we  remember 
that  the  line  between  Havre  and  New  York 
occupies  but  six  of  them,  we  can  begin  to 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  compa- 
ny's operations.  In  additi<  i ^ 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  • 
has  a service  between  St. -Nr  > 
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in  the  regulations.  For  example,  it  is 
stated  in  the  company’s  circular  that  in- 
fants below  three  years  of  age  are  carried 
free,  if  accompanying  their  parents ; those 
from  three  to  eight  years  pay  quarter  fare ; 
from  eight  to  twelve  years,  half  fare;  and 
above  twelve  years,  full  fare.  It  adds 
that  if  a family  has  several  children  below 
three  years,  the  free  passage  is  allowed  to 
only  one  of  them ; the  rest  must  pay  quar- 
ter fare.  Then  follow  a long  series  of 
rules  regarding  baggage,  servants,  and  the 
rights  of  passengers  in  the  cabins,  and  the 
regulations  close  with  the  announcement 
that  passengers  must  pay  fifty  francs  for 
each  dog  or  monkey,  and  twenty  francs 
for  each  parrot.  Nothing  is  said  about 
snakes  or  tigers,  but  I have  little  doubt 
a tariff  has  been  made  for  them,  and  for 
every  other  kind  of  animated  thing  that 
went  into  the  ark  with  Noah. 

The  arrival  of  one  of  the  great  steamers 
at  Havre,  provided  she  anchors  outside, 
and  you  are  sent  ashore  in  a tender,  has 
nothing  romantic  about  it.  But  the  case 
is  different  when  you  sail  or  steam  away, 
as  the  departure  is  fixed  for  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  you  leave  directly  from 
the  dock  in  the  Eure  Basin.  Havre  has  a 
decided  advantage  in  one  respect  over  the 
other  ports  of  the  French  coast — she  has 
a period  of  nearly  two  hours  at  high  tide 
when  the  water  remains  stationary,  while 
at  other  points  it  begins  to  fall  in  a few 
minutes  after  it  has  reached  the  flood. 
The  departure  from  Havre  may  be  delayed 
a little  without  detriment,  but  in  other 
harbors  the  ships  must  leave  on  the  in- 
stant or  wait  till  the  next  tide.  A friend  of 
mine  tells  me  of  his  vexation  at  going  on 
one  occasion  into  a coast  port  by  railway. 
The  train  had  lost  half  an  hour  from  some 
cause  while  on  the  road,  and  just  as  it 
rolled  into  the  station  alongside  the  boat 
with  which  it  was  to  connect,  the  latter 
cast  off  her  lines  and  3 teamed  away,  leav- 
ing the  passengers  astonished  and  pro- 
fane on  the  pier.  She  could  not  wait  long- 
er without  missing  the  tide.  Her  captain 
knew  where  his  passengers  would  be  found 
on  his  return,  and,  as  my  friend  expressed 
it,  “They  had  plenty  of  time  to  wait,  and 
nothing  else  to  do.”  The  steamers  leav- 
ing Havre  take  very  little  risk,  and  hard- 
ly has  the  appointed  hour  sounded  than 
they  are  off.  The  great  gates  that  close 
the  basins  are  opened,  and  with  two  or 
three  powerful  tugs  to  move  her  bow  and 
stem  at  the  turnings,  the  leviathan  moves 


away  at  a dignified  pace.  Every  travel- 
ler has  noticed  how  cumbersome  and  help- 
less an  ocean  steamer  becomes  when  she 
enters  a port  crowded  with  shipping.  Her 
place  is  on  the  deep  waters,  and  the  river 
craft  that  could  not  live  a minute  where 
she  could  ride  in  perfect  safety  are  now 
vastly  her  superiors.  They  can  turn  a 
dozen  times  while  she  is  preparing  to 
make  a single  half-circle ; and  if  she  en- 
deavors to  move  quickly,  she  is  liable  to 
do  an  amount  of  damage  of  no  ordinary 
character.  The  tenders  that  assist  us  in 
getting  to  sea  are  noisy  little  fellows,  but 
they  perform  their  work  admirably,  and 
are  evidently  as  used  to  it  as  the  old  wo- 
man’s eels  were  to  being  skinned.  The 
wonder  of  the  thing  is  that  we  seem  to  be 
moving  through  the  land  rather  than  the 
water,  as  the  docks  and  gates  are  narrow, 
and  the  warehouses  rise  high  above  us. 

It  is  something  like  starting  in  a steamer 
from  the  City  Hall  of  New  York,  follow- 
ing Broadway  to  Wall  Street,  and  then 
descending  to  the  ferry,  to  proceed  toward 
the  Narrows  and  the  open  Atlantic.  But 
we  do  it  in  safety,  neither  brushing  our 
neighbors  nor  scratching  our  sides  against 
the  walls,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  drop 
our  tenders,  the  engine  pulsates  more 
quickly,  the  tremor  of  our  accelerated  mo- 
tion begins,  and  we  are  off  for  a ten  days’ 
voyage  to  the  land  of  the  free.  The  crowd 
at  the  foot  of  the  semaphore  on  the  pier 
cheer  as  we  go  past  them,  and  the  flag 
dips  in  our  honor  ; the  sunny  slopes 
against  which  Havre  nestles  in  security 
seem  to  smile  a farewell  blessing  and  a 
wish  for  a prosperous  voyage  as  we  leave 
them  to  grow  more  and  more  dim  in  the 
distance,  till  at  last  they  vanish  altogether, 
and  the  eastern  horizon  becomes  naught 
else  than  sea  and  sky. 

But  though  steaming  away  we  have  not 
done  with  this  French  port  ; we  have 
learned  something  of  her  commerce,  but 
are  very  far  from  learning  all.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  manifest  of  the  last  steamer 
from  New  York,  and  see  what  she  brought 
to  the  port  of  Havre.  First  on  the  list  we 
find  2000  and  odd  barrels  of  lard,  besides 
300  cases  of  the  same  substance.  Then 
follow  3000  sacks  of  wheat,  400  bales  of 
cotton,  50  tierces  of  salt  pork,  5000  hams 
in  casks,  100  cases  of  preserved  lobsters, 
100  of  butter,  600  sacks  of  coffee,  9 agri- 
cultural machines,  3 Fairbanks  scales,  100 
barrels  of  dried  apples,  50  barrels  of  cider, 

56  cheeses,  and  various  other  odds  and 
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is  dearer  than  white  wine,  and  so  the  en- 
terprising dealer  makes  use  of  logwood 
for  both  color  and  flavor.  The  wood  is 
ground  in  a mill  not  unlike  that  used  by 
tanners  for  grinding  bark;  the  dust  is 
then  mixed  with  the  wine  in  a vat,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  for  a week  or  more, 
and  it  is  frequently  stirred,  so  that  wine 
and  dust  are  intimately  associated.  The 
coloring  matter  gives  the  proper  tint,  and 
the  astringent  quality  of  the  wood  goes  to 
make  the  “puckery”  taste  that  is  some- 
times more  than  apparent  in  cheap  wine, 
and  may  be  set  down  as  a staying  quality. 
My  friend  says  that  the  coloring  does  not 
give  any  unwholesome  character  to  the 
wine,  and  many  people  learn  to  like  the 
doctored  article  quite  as  well  as  the  more 
primitive  product  of  the  vineyard.  When 
the  work  is  properly  performed  the  wine  is 
allowed  to  settle  before  it  is  drawn  off,  and 
in  such  case  it  is  perfectly  clear.  44  But  it 
too  often  happens,”  said  he,  “that  in  the 
haste  of  bottling  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  and  then  you  have  a sediment  in 
the  casks  and  bottles,  and  sometimes  a 
deposit  forms  on  the  glass  from  the  set- 
tling of  the  coloring  matter.  It  is  only 
the  cheap  wines  that  are  thus  treated ; the 
high-priced  ones  contain  enough  natural 
color,  so  that  they  need  no  doctoring; 
and  while  you  may  be  suspicious  of  the 
vin  ordinaire  that  is  brought  to  you  in 
a restaurant,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  a 
bottle  of  Beaune  or  Chambertin,  provided 
the  place  where  you  buy  it  is  fairly  re- 
spectable.” 

The  statement  of  my  French  acquaint- 
ance is  corroborated  by  others,  including 
an  American  who  has  had  considerable 
familiarity  with  French  commerce.  The 
suggestion  is  not  new  that  logwood  is 
used  for  coloring  wine,  and  I have  heard 
the  red  noses  of  certain  free  drinkers  at- 
tributed to  this  cause. 

Several  flouring  mills  in  and  near 
Havre  consume  a large  part  of  the  wheat 
that  we  send  to  the  port,  and  the  rest  goes 
to  points  farther  inland.  The  French 
millers  say  that  our  wheat,  especially  that 
from  California,  makes  beautifully  white 
flour,  and  consequently  white  bread,  but 
it  is  lacking  in  nutritious  qualities,  owing 
to  the  small  proportion  of  gluten.  They 
have  tried  various  combinations,  and  one 
of  them  tells  me  that  the  most  successful 
mixture  he  has  found  is  a third  each 
of  California,  American  Western,  and 
French  wheats.  This  gives,  he  says,  a 


white  flour  that  mixes  readily  into  dough, 
and  contains  the  necessary  amount  of  glu- 
ten. A more  glutinous  wheat  than  all 
others  is  that  grown  in  Algeria,  and  it  is 
the  one  especially  preferred  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  macaroni.  My  milling  ac- 
quaintance says  that  our  California  wheat 
has  been  tried  for  macaroni,  but  it  totally 
failed,  as  it  lacked  the  toughness  necessa- 
ry for  drawing  the  pipe-stems  into  the  re- 
quired shape.  I suggested  that  it  might 
be  compounded  with  India  rubber,  or  pos- 
sibly with  glue;  but  he  gravely  respond- 
ed that  the  composition  would  hardly  be 
an  edible  one,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
placed  it  on  the  market  would  find  his 
business  ruined  in  a short  time. 

Havre  suffers  from  the  high  tariffs  of 
the  railway,  and  were  it  not  for  her  out- 
let by  the  Seine  she  would  have  a hard 
time.  The  Western  Railway  of  France  is 
the  only  one  that  enters  the  city,  and  con- 
sequently the  company  can  put  its  charges 
at  whatever  figure  it  pleases.  Merchants 
complain  of  delays  in  shipments,  which 
are  often  worse  than  the  high  tariffs,  and 
these  delays,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  lack  of  sheds  for  storage  facili- 
ties, are  sometimes  enough  to  make  an  im- 
porter lose  his  temper. 

Port  charges  on  the  French  coast,  wheth- 
er of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean, 
are  very  high  compared  with  ours  (which 
are  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience),  and  con- 
sequently Havre  is  no  worse  off  than  any 
of  her  Gallic  rivals.  Take  the  Labrador , 
of  the  New  York  and  Havre  line,  as  an 
illustration,  a steamer  of  4500  tons  mea- 
surement, and  capable  of  carrying  3000 
tons  of  freight.  Her  port  charges  at 
Havre,  including  pilotage,  dockage,  and 
all  other  ages,  amount  to  9712  francs,  or 
about  $1940.  The  corresponding  charges 
at  New  York  are  3258  francs,  or  $650. 
When  we  remember  that  money  is  of 
greater  value — i.  e.,  has  a larger  purchas- 
ing power — in  France  than  in  America, 
we  can  readily  see  that  commerce  is  not 
greatly  encouraged  there.  The  French 
charges  are  the  same  for  an  empty  ship 
as  for  a full  one,  and  consequently  it  is  a 
serious  matter  for  a vessel  to  seek  a har- 
bor under  the  Gallic  flag  unless  she  has  a 
good  charter  or  a full  cargo.  Here  is  one 
reason,  at  least,  for  the  non-existence  of 
an  American  steam  ship  line  to  France — 
the  great  expense  attending  a visit  to  a 
French  port  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  run- 
ning a ship,  and  the  low  price  of  freight 
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their  tpee  potations  of  r»  d wino  and  iN 
Ih^wnod  given  theif 

hires  a ruddier  tint  than  vre  usually  iind 
with  i y kg’ktdr  of  Kngla  n d or  ;Ambr  h 
Oft  The  W&feb&lde  of  Havre  isnot  unlike 
' that  0‘f  $4 V^f  boOl  hr  Nyw  York' ; ’ thh  ^tr'eafy 
aw  aamnvyyud  not  ovxnVdvftUf  cl  ri :p  king 
.^hi  ipsuhou  nd ; anil  sotp  ca  jrneslhe  rdi  c>  • of 
(he  reyhilvr  jibatj*  cm  (jin air.  ftmi  ea)l$  fop 
the  niterveut/uA  of  the  ]>•  dice 
times,  when  f*>r'ieu  stop*  lav',  e allowed 
thei  y in  j|p . iWf BaWl 

fanti  in  d^paitv:  and  it  is  i ntore*i.mg  U> 
*>lweryy:  tbs*  result  df  a dialogue  b*d>v*ren 
men  win./  o&u  not  rouep^hend  each  nth* 
prs  ' ' 

t^hitig  ^h>{iuIgf4on  of  HkvWv’as 
weft  Tis  pfdR  Uvc.pnrfcs  of  the  wakt  of 
Normandy,  is  mom  piefureHiyue  Mian  the 


in  a,  and  porting  ife  tc4;  yytoy  hnmmu  in  a 
*iron  NoTTUnind y dress,  a erdii cal  l'd P , and 
Avith  a bn^kof  owe  her  stum  1 d erv  f.nfleH- 
VTvml  to  pr#nade  me  to  pu *vd«Kse  a skate 
whifili  d^hfctod  had  only  eonte  ar* 
hnur  ) ink »ro  from  the  water  I tehl  her  I 
to  a stranger,  and  the  hotel  supplied  >iiq 


erabin  tiy>iit 

j mC-  # lAi'ci  f f *^k 

fie  n>  e:i.il.ight*’-n  yop.  On  my 

■ f V.V,  Vvi  rw^'i ■ T 1 t vkU'i  VT"t JOIsV  • i .. 

\ .lM  l 

ahd  M man 

V W-H?/;,  j MtvC^vV  , t*  H 0*H  4 * * 1 > V\v  ilit-V.i 

sj  hti^  ;oVbr 

dpg  tlsh  , ii  h d 
'%i^’-:bot ‘>?ob 

i>)vpi ^s>M^n»vy.  pcot HfiCV^  »>k<hv 

sttjerevi  eVUfde'.in  thy 

Of  Mahhat-M 
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with  all  the  fish  I needed;  then  I asked 
how  much  she  wanted  for  the  one  she  had 
in  her  hand.  She  told  me  the  price  with  a 
smile,  and  suggested  that  if  I took  the  fish 
to  the  hotel  I should  be  sure  of  something 
fresh  for  dinner.  From  that  we  went  into 
a conversation  about  the  value  of  the  dog- 
fish, and  whether  he  was  a good  article  of 
diet;  the  whole  quartette  joined  in  the 
dialogue*  answered  readily  all  toy  ques- 
tions, and  volunteered  several  bits  of  in- 
formation that  I appreciated.  From  them 
I learned  that  the  dogfish  and  skate  are  by 
no  means  to  he  despised  ; the 
farmer  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
and  the  best  way  of  cooking  is 
by  cutting  him  into  steaks  for 
frying,  the  same  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  treat  the  halibut. 

The  skate  may  be  fried  or 
boiled,  and  a favorite  way  is 
to  servo  him  up  cold  with  some 
piquant  kind  of  sauce  to  give  a 
flavor.  I should  add  that  nei- 
ther of  these  products  is  con- 
sidered aristocratic,  and  its  pur- 
chasers are  generally  among  . V 

the  poorer  classes.  I am  not 
aware  of  having  eaten  dogfish, 
and  therefore  can  not  speak 
practically  of  its  qualities,  but 
1 can  testify  to  the  excellence 
of  the  skate,  or  ray,  as  I have  , . .. 

partaken  of  him  in  French  res-  ■ 

taurauts.  I can  not  say  if  he 
is  identical  with  the  despised 
skate  of  our  coast,  but  if  not.  l 

he  is,  at  any  rate,  a very  near 
relative.  It  is  a pity  that  our 
people  can  not  be.  educated  to 
consider  the  dogfish  a proper 
article  of  food,  as  he  is  so 
abundant  along  our  coast  as 
to  be  a first-class  nuisance  to 
fishermen.  He  attaches  him- 
self to  the  hook  of  the  marine 
piscator  without  invitation, 
and  the  only  revenge  the  lat- 
ter can  take  is  to  return  his 
prize  to  the  water  after  cutting  off  his  tail 
or  otherwise  maiming  him.  and  possibly 
making  him  the  object  of  a little  energetic 
profanity. 

The  Rue  do  Paris  is  the  Broadway  of 
Havre;  it  has  the  best  shops  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  and  on  pleasant  afternoons 
it  is  crowded  with  promenaders,  so  that 
circulation  is  not  altogether  easy.  It 
extends  from  the  quay  to  the  garden  of 


the  Hotel  de  Vi  lie  (City  Hall),  and  pass- 
es at  one  side  of  the  Place  Louis  XVI,, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  It 
was  laid  out  and  completed  while  narrow 
sidewalks  were  in  fashion,  and  consequent- 
ly anything  like  a rush  of  visitors  is  sure 
to  make  locomotion  difficult.  The  second 
day  of  my  stay  in  Havre  happened  to  be 
a national  fete,  and  it  seemed  as  if  half  the 
population  of  Normandy  had  come  to  the 
city,  and  of  that  half  at  least  nine-tenths 
strolled  along  the  Rue  de  Paris.  Car- 
riages were  compelled  to  proceed  at  a walk, 


A HSULKMaN, 


men  anil  women  jostled  against  each  oth- 
er, and  sometimes  came  into  close  collision, 
but  every  body  was  in  perfect  good  humor, 
and  there  was  not  an  individual  who  ap- 
peared in  the  least  influenced  by  the  cup 
that  cheers  and  inebriates.  Everybody 
was  neatly,  however  roughly,  dressed,  and 
I looked  in  vain  for  man  or  woman  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  cleansing  effect  of 
water  on  face  and  hands.  A French 
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establish  a mint  for  coining  the  money  to 
be  made  in  his  speculations.  It  employs 
six  hundred  workmen,  and  consumes  live 
mill  ion  pou  n da  of  tobacco  annual  1 y . Most 
of  the  public  buildings  are  modern  ; one 
of  the  oldest  is  the  Marine  Arsenal,  which 
was  constructed  in  1669,  and  bears  the 
names  of  Jean  Bart,  Duquesne,  Tourville, 
and  other  famous  navigators  of  France, 
inscribed  on  its  Front.  The  public  garden 
is  a charming  spot,  and  in  one  corner  there 
is  an  aquarium  where  artificial  rock  simu- 
lates the  natural  to  such  a degree  as  to  de- 
ceive many  a visitor. 

The  flag  on  the  semaphore  indicates 
high  water.  Let  us  enter  the  street  car, 
where  we  pay  according  to  the  distance 
we  ride,  and  not  a fixed  fare  for  our  jour- 
ney, whether  it  be  long  or  short.  It  has 
divisions  for  first  and  second  class  passen- 
gers, and  if  we  wish  to  economize  a sou 
we  will  travel  in  the  cheaper  section.  We 
will  hasten  to  Frascati's  for  a dip  in  the 
sea  and  a study  of  the  gay  crowd  that  as- 
sembles there  at  the  hour  of  the  bath.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  the  French  are  fastidious 
on  the  subject  of  morality,  and  it  is  not 
permissible  for  monsieur  and  madarne  to 
bathe  together,  as  at  any  American  or 
English  watering-place.  They  may  walk 
ami  in  arm  to  the  water’s  edge,  but  there 
they  must  separate,  and  keep  on  their  re- 


crowd is  the  cleanest  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a Japanese  one  ; 
tbe  comparison  between  French  and  Jap- 
anese assemblages  may  be  continued  to 
the  element  of  politeness,  in  which  they 
are  very  much  alike.  Occasionally  you 
will  find  a good  deal  of  rudeness  under 
the  mask  of  extreme  civility,  but  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and,  after 
all,  is  it  not  preferable  to  lie  robbed  by  a 
polished  Fra  Diavolo  than  by  an  uncouth 
boor  who  knows  nothing  of  the  manners 
of  the  drawing-room  f 

Havre  has  expended  her  money  with  a 
liberal  baud  in  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  and  the  establishment  of  plea- 
sure- grounds  for  the  populace.  The  Ho- 
tel de  Vi  lie,  or  City  Hal  l,  Ls  a handsome 
edifice  in  the  style  of  the  Kcnaissance,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  about  two  millions  of 
francs  to  construct.  The  Palace  of  Jus- 
tice is  another  fine  building,  and  so  is  the 
Bourse,  or  Exchange,  only  recently  fin- 
ished. Then  there  are  the  Lycee,  or  Col- 
lege of  Havre,  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  Museum  and 
Library,  several  school  buildings,  the  gov- 
ernment warehouses,  and  many  other 
public  structures,  whose  mere  list  would 
be  tedious.  The  govern  ment  tobacco  fac- 
tory is  in  a large  building  where  John 
Law,  of  South  Sea  Bubble  fame,  wished  to 
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ft  active  sides  of  the  narrow  pier  that  forms 
the  division.  Queer  people,  these  French ! 
Home  of  their  moralities  strike  ns  as  bor- 
dering on  laxity,  but  in  this  matter  of 
bathing  they  are  more  prudish  than  we. 
And  to  make  the  thing  more  absurd,  they 
have  a lot  of  baigneurs,  bearded  and  un- 
bearded men*  to  accompany  ladies  into  the 
water,  and  assist  them  at  the  bath,  where 


husband,  brother,  or  other  masculine 
friend  is  excluded.  The  baigneuv  is  gen- 
erally a fisherman  or  other  person  famil- 
iar with  the  water,  as  unsentimental  as 
an  oyster,  and  as  few  French  women  are 
able  to  swim,  his  duties  are  confined  to 
dipping  his  fair  charge  beneath  the  water, 
and  taking  care  that  she  emerges  unsimn- 
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We  bail  isotife  & it 
U “is  ti«v  We  hii 
erf  prefcigr  H^vikTli 
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itfihy  irrrFLKe.%  los  iaotlW 


lies  at  aTTifiil 


Wiiii  fjmrfieiv  Xrv  rtie  intervals  arc  scat- 
tered t^IoiMes  i>^  vine  ami  <>ran«re.  ^i  ow 
ers,  the  n n ru  her  nurf  dun «•  nsi o 1 1 * of  which - 
atr,  being \ ehfnrfly  hiere.-.j.sed. 

The  mti&fiiim  hw*vr  across  the  State  is 
deem eif  by  sumo  tu  \m  n!  such*  tmporWb £% 
that  ix  should  he  o pniitiunl  i$  >vC]  :.**  U 
riattu‘aL  rfirijriim.  Tlmy  mil  for  the  in m- 
struelion  of  new  Staff;  t«<V  < . .> j } 

erf  Smrt.lt Cahftumia.  its  proposed capital- 
in  %*&>-  \ C’:v.;  • /.  • "\  ;V-'v  v-V 

>£  We  are  tiiffcx^Bt :.  4‘  iQ&iuj&itiS: 

one  of  these  repar.it  ;?i.s  hi  the  O/ h font  nt j,\ 
mag&fci-o.e:.  ; * Vtf  V* Uri*  <1  if  5Vpy  jit  urpUt^bite*: 
in  tastes,  me  nn^Mi  thought  and  umtuVer 
of  Hfe  ; - i s our  hopes  ami  u^irgtioiiK  &>f 
the  future  are  rfiff^wil  The  reKUess.  vivo 
easy  po^bj  a.tio»-  •»#'  the„ 
witboujt  io«ial  attachments;  iiui  no  covin- 


h Imt  ^hen  the  dividing  mountain 
range.  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at 
TeHrAidmpi,  is  {Kt^serf^  srfi . are 

found  in  their  utmost  deretopmeTjt,  The 
^»untry  is.  older,  the  Spanish  name*  mure 
aeuK-nl  : the  orange  uittl  Imwn  not 
grown  in  fear  ami  treitifelMg*  for  orna- 
ment dimply,  hu  t as  a priueit>alenjsj[j;  The 
climate,  in  of  a geiiiaJ  wiiieh 

draws  hither  the  ^valor  rhimher  of  all 


it  is  a .section  that  promise*  no  owli  na- 
ry entertain  met*!;  ^Ihe  Widely  famed  Los 
Aii*„fol<?&,  the  City  of  the  Angels,  is  the 
termiinis  of  the  first  d ay  * journey.  The 
watering-  plaw  Of  Bantu  Monica  and  the 
important  points  of  Sun  BUemiyenfura 
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terpart  in  Southern  California ; neither  has 
the  wild  spirit  of  mining  speculation  ever 
flourished  here.  With  this  peaceable  life, 
possibly  in  part  as  a result  of  it,  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  people  an  intense  love  of 
their  land. 

“And  it  is  for  their  own  section  of  the 
State,”  he  goes  on,  “that  this  love  exists. 
They  call  themselves,  not  Californians,  but 
Southern  Californians.  The  feeling  is  in- 
tense. I can  only  liken  it  to  the  overmas- 
tering love  of  the  old  Greek  for  the  sunny 
shores  that  lay  around  the  uEgean. 

“For  myself,  I feel  more  and  more  each 
time  that  I visit  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State  that  I am  going  into  a strange  land. 
And  the  impression  never  leaves  me  till 
upon  my  return  I look  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  Tehachapi  over  the  warm  south- 
land.” 

I have  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote 
this  passage,  partly  because  it  is  amusing, 
partly  because  it  may  serve  to  accentuate 
the  topographical  situation,  and  because  it 
attributes  a character  to  the  section  almost 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  exists. 
Everywhere  is  found  bustle,  enterprise, 
push.  The  people  will  sell  you  a corner 
lot  or  a quarter-section  of  land  with  the 
greatest  gusto  in  the  world,  and  at  its  full 
value.  Whatever  effects  the  lapse  of  time 
may  have,  the  present  inhabitants,  few  of 
them  born  here  or  drafted  from  indolent 
climes,  are  certainly  lotus-eaters  of  a very 
hardy  type. 

But  meanwhile  we  are  waiting  without 
the  gates  of  Los  Angeles,  and  I,  for  one, 
had  much  too  warm  a curiosity  on  arriv- 
ing to  wait  there  long. 

The  City  of  the  Angels  is,  in  general  ef- 
fect, another  San  Jose,  only  upon  a more 
hilly  site.  Its  population  must  be  about 
fourteen  thousand.  The  long  thorough- 
fare of  Main  Street  proceeds,  from  the  de- 
pot, at  first  through  a shabby  Spanish 
quarter,  locally  known  as  “Sonora,”  con- 
sisting of  one-story,  whitewashed,  adobe 
houses.  But  presently — after  passing  a 
small  Spanish  plaza  set  out  with  sharp- 
pointed  cypresses,  and  the  principal  hotel, 
the  Pico  House — it  is  lined  with  excellent 
buildings  of  the  modern  pattern,  and  be- 
comes the  principal  street  of  the  town. 
The  handsome  Baker  Block  is  particular- 
ly notable.  Continuing  on  to  the  ornate 
Los  Angeles  Bank,  it  is  found  that  Spring 
Street  diverges  at  this  point  at  a small 
angle,  and  contributes,  with  Main  Street, 
to  give  to  what  may  be  called  the  commer- 


cial skeleton  of  the  town  the  shape  of  a Y 
with  a very  long  stem.  On  Spring  Street 
you  find  the  common  little  post-office,  the 
municipal  offices,  and  a brown  Dutch- 
looking brick  building,  standing  free, 
which  was  originally  constructed  for  a 
market,  and  is  now  the  County  Court- 
house. You  may  also  look  into  the  lobby 
of  a small  adobe  jail,  which  lobby  some 
leisurely  prisoner  of  the  frescoer’s  trade  has 
been  allowed  to  convert  into  a resemblance 
to  the  dungeon  scene  at  a theatre.  These 
two  streets,  with  another  shorter  one,  Los 
Angeles  Street,  parallel  to  Main,  and  con- 
taining fruit  and  other  produce,  commis- 
sion houses,  comprise  all  of  the  commer- 
cial portion  of  the  city  worth  mentioning. 

New  buildings  are  going  up.  The  shops 
are  large  and  well-appointed.  On  all  sides 
are  read  placards  offering  goods  in  the 
usual  shibboleth  of  enterprising  traders: 
“To  Reduce  Stock!”  “At  a Wholesale 
Slaughter,”  and  “For  the  Next  Sixty 
Days.  ” A serious  depression  afflicted  Los 
Angeles  in  1875,  at  the  time  of  the  general 
depression  throughout  the  State,  but  that 
has  been  succeeded  by  a new  reign  of  ac- 
tivity. Trim  large  residences  for  the  more 
prosperous  merchants  are  seen  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Further  out  yet  they 
become  villas,  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
plantations  of  orange  and  lemon,  which 
are  ruled  off  into  formal  plots  by  the 
ditches  for  irrigation.  The  class  of  more 
modest  means  are  housed  along  the  side 
streets  in  frame  cottages.  The  German 
Turn-hall  serves  as  the  principal  theatre. 

It  is  held  that  Los  Angeles,  with  its 
port  of  Wilmington,  thirty  miles  away, 
should  be,  and  will  be,  now  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  entrepot  and  Pacific  terminus 
respectively  of  a new  commercial  system. 
San  Francisco  has  too  long  sat  at  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  as  it  is  picturesquely  put,  “levy- 
ing toll  on  every  pound  of  freight  that 
passes  through  ” This  selfish  greed  on 
the  part  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  properly 
rebuked  by  the  diversion  of  a part  of  its 
trade  to  the  places  named.  Enthusiastic 
San  Diego  too  expects  to  have  its  share. 
The  wickedness  seems  to  depend  largely 
upon  who  it  is  that  takes  the  toll.  Los 
Angeles,  it  is  held,  is  to  be  the  Lyons,  and 
San  Diego  the  Marseilles,  of  the  State, 
this  theory  still  leaving  San  Francisco 
its  Paris. 

The  pepper-tree  with  its  scarlet  berries 
and  fern -like  leaves  forms  the  leading 
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tli*  Mexican  aloe*  and  the  Spaniel  teyv;. 
duet,  fmm  ill*  ialjucum  desert*  ufMp!~’ 
have  anil  Amoim.  The  extract!* hi  <>t 
castor-oil  was  &i  ouo  time  $p  industry 
of  the  place,  but  i£  iiow  ^Jmjtidd^ecV, 

We  tewl  not  expected  to  find  Ijos 
Angeles  wholly  foreign,  hut  ‘we  Were 
surprised  to  find  it  in  sd  many  mspects 
very  muc h li  kiVoti^er  towus  nx  the  IJn  it- 
edBtelW  There  is  Spanish  Towik  how*- 
ever,  aiid  that  should  f>e  impco'taot. 

' CkiV?iis,T^t  uS  ;ro  through.  Bonbrih 

The  Mexican  element  must  be  some- 
thing  i?ke  one  third  of  the  feiyliii*  jpdpu 

Uuion  i>f  the  place,  hi  Sonom  the  rev 
oJk^Uoh  of  Mexico  is  revived*  but  of  a 
very  ^habUv  and  .provincial  Mexico, 
You  may  fimlme^ca)  the  two 

varih|ti«^' : erf  liqudrs  distilled 

Iron  t tiie  ^mguej/rpr  aloe-Ao  iitin k . The 
dingy  Bttte&ddte  c^^i?dntepi  dingy  tii- 
tie  stocks  of  goinls  of  w h kdi  are 

set  in  ite  ^hnlite refi  wm* 

dews.  A.  fewswaHhy,  lantcrtf  javvw]  okh 
timers  hang  about  the  corners,  gossiping 
in  & bud  patois,  and  womyu  a?  Lib  Mack 
shawls : nv&r  tfaqi#  Much 

of  the  quarter  tkui  a ru inous  eonditjon . 
Then*  miuiin  in  h t he  vestiges  of  an  ar- 
cade  sy stem  at  the  kind  known  in  some 
form  to  travellers  iu  jmost  tropical  or 
Nfciiii  iropiraU  .opuatrie^  1 The  Meades  in 
Bifnora  are  not  of  u #hd  stone, 
but  wooden  9&g&yj&k  Sbtoetirne& 

put  Out  hy  our  ^pported 

light  posta.  and  ibtee  Only  the 

i)$U$r%A  ^k^i45toi3a  of  ‘th^v  atyniugs  re- 
main  atiached  to  the  rnjinptak  house*. 
i l|  fid-r  fl  isk 

rowed  someth!  ng  of  this  b‘|Miiiish’  ntea; 
At  BaerametUo.  for  ih stance,  the  thriving 
hut  dal  ami  0<yt  oreratlractm*  capital  *«f 
the  S|tife;y«Ve:  *:&vt  walk-  henri  jr  £1 l;  oyer  the 
business  part  of  the  U>wb  under  cuvee 


:&M  r/u  j nco. 


-sreveral '■  a day  in  true  Mexi- 
can fashion'  Out  of  Sonora.  krc>f  emerges 
on  the  hath  of  every  September  a miJitary 
company  the  Juarez  Oitard.  It  esteri# 
a-triutriplial  tsar  tea  ring  the  na.tio.rjid  ;t)yh 
color  of  ml,  while,  Uud  greed  Thec*}te- 
mi  e^firtalWof  dark  it  .life  maids  ip  white 
musHu  mid  flippers-  The  whole  procted 
fed  eelehmte  with  upfmiprmte  arib>ir  the 
utad votary  of  Mexican  uidependohce. 

But  this  i>  a ]>fH>j(ile  which  lias  goufi  u> 
the  wall  They  wear  in.?  yt  rv  patlv-uv  as 
petit  in  iluur  adversity.  They  arc  \oi  tUe 
moat  port  dugiigtki  hi  t he  coarser  Iciiii!  of 
work-  they  are  impnnndetit,  and  &PPte 
tmtly  cautetiiodAvhh  iheir  lot  Irteouiy 
her.*  and  tlnU'e  BnU  a.  Bpa.jrfish  Hata^-  ^ 
l^heeo.  Bcpulveda,  EstiidiJh^-  tiWs  iUto 
[jirdmih^nte  ip  lh^i  Slate  Of  which  they* 

; were  >>nee  ovfiier4  Old  pofi  Ih*>  Pieo, 
the  test  of  the  ^{*aubl?  iiovrrno^  i-^.hte 
I liem . i»n{Krvy»rtsh^i , \ti  a’  little  ifrvjflAp*.  4h  ' 

I 'sight  ftf  .. ■ v^Viich  : 
j W formerly  ins.  aivd  i>f.  the  pUotk  Alack 
I was  once  th  e t re  * i,lX<>r i •* ' • 

X>ou  Pm  i>  one  of  the  nvdnr^qur  sigiile 

l;,dF  Angeles  %V  i ('b‘ ; »S«  d"  4di  i^ 
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shade  and  ornament  along  hos 
streets.  Apart  Cr&Gi  tlu^  I rcedUect  a 
clump  of  weH-grvi^  py  tms  on  Sau  i^.'tiro 
Bireet.  and  a Mexican  or  cactus, 

in  front  of  a cinions  house  on 

IhiiH  Btrcel,  which  had  the  <li* 

• riumsifuts  of  a gmKt-si^  In 

the  court  yard  of  thW  principal  hotel 
droops  h single  ragged  locking  banana. 
TrupLcai  failures  in  the  vegetation  are 
vvrv  seaiYT-,  tel  t it  is  ev  id  Cm  it  that  Uits 
is  -not  the  fault  of  the  Ad  i emit  e.  but  rd' 
faifujfT*  io ehcourage  thetn.  The  castor 
oil  plant,  grmvs  a tall  rank  weed  in  neg- 
lected pbcogi,  lu  ilifi  doi^y^urd^  are 


j There  U a\rury  res^rtn  hi  e-look  i n g M**~ 

ican  .resluurunt  — a vine^mhow^red  eot- 
j l&gs^ypimu*  the  Pico  House,  where  thy 
| faoiihsvr  tortilla#,  -pr  pancakes,  and  fry- 
! jafr*,  or  stewed  heau^,  rn&y  be  had< 

! Alongvkh;  if  k adobe  church,  qua i id 
j in  n*$ of  tm 

( terest,  vcifli  a belfry,  from  which  clumes 
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cumstances,  he  would  be  esteemed  an  in- 
teresting figure  anywhere.  Above  eighty 
now,  with  his  stocky  figure,  square  head, 
and  bright  eye,  contrasting  with  his 
bronzed  skin  and  close-cropped  white  hair 
and  beard,  he  has  a certain  resemblance 
to  Victor  Hugo.  He  has  a rather  florid 
taste  in  jewelry,  and  carries  himself  about 
town,  in  his  short  overcoat  with  velvet 
collar  and  cults,  with  a bearing  still  erect 
and  stately.  It  seems  strange  to  tell,  but 
it  is  true,  and  evidence  of  the  conserva- 
tism and  lack  of  adaptability  in  this  pe- 
culiar race,  that  the  old  gentleman,  though 
once  Governor  of  the  State,  and  a contin- 
uous resident  in  it  as  an  American  citizen 
ever  since  he  surrendered  it  to  Fremont 
and  Stockton  in  1847— strange  to  tell,  I 
say,  that  he  does  not  speak  a syllable  of 
anything  but  his  own  language.  The 
talk  of  this  historic  personage  suggests  but 
a rude  picture  of  the  advantages  to  be  en- 
joyed in  the  state  of  society  existing  dur- 
ing his  youth.  Was  there  anything  in 
the  world  so  remote  as  the  California  of 
the  years  1810-30,  or  thereabouts  ? 

“I  am  a plain  person,”  the  old  man 
says,  44  who  had  the  chance  to  learn  but 
little  from  books.  My  father  did  not  leave 
me  a mule  nor  a vara  of  ground.  I work- 
ed for  the  fathers  at  the  old  San  Gabriel 
Mission  when  I was  a boy.” 

He  disclaims  even  being  an  authority 
on  the  events  of  his  fall  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  conquering  Americans. 
44  There  are  many,”  he  says,  44  who  have 
a better  head  for  all  these  things  than  I, 
who  will  tell  you  better  than  I.  I was  a 
just  man,  however,”  he  naively  admits. 
“ I aimed  to  judge  a rich  man  who  came 
before  me  no  better  than  if  he  were  poor. 
When  it  was  asked  who  should  be  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  lo  mas  justo  y honrado — 
the  most  just  and  honest  man — for  that 
place,  it  was  answered  that  it  was  I,  Don 
Pio  Pico.” 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  about 
these  old  Spanish  officials.  I do  not  cite 
the  controversy  here  with  the  purpose  of 
disparaging  Don  Pio.  Let  such  an  inten- 
tion be  far  from  this  cursory  account  of 
the  salient  aspects  of  things  in  a new  coun- 
try. But  it  has  a bearing  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  landed  property  in  the  State  to 
know  that  these  officials  are  charged  with 
a wholesale  issue  of  patents  to  lands  after 
the  American  occupation,  which  patents 
apparently  belonged  to  the  periods  of  their 
respective  administrations.  Edwin  M. 


Stanton,  sent  out  for  this  service,  report- 
ed to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  that  4 4 the  making  of  false  grants, 
with  the  subornation  of  false  witnesses  to 
prove  them,  has  become  a trade  and  a busi- 
ness.” 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in 
1847,  by  which  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
concluded,  secured  as  valid  and  of  full 
force  whatever  had  been  done  before  the 
American  occupation.  Spanish  Govern- 
ors were  numerous  in  those  last  days, 
and  went  in  and  out  of  office,  besides, 
with  extraordinary  frequency,  by  reason 
of  plots,  counterplots,  and  the  inability  of 
the  home  government  to  enforce  its  au- 
thority. Alvarado,  Carillo,  Micheltorena, 
and  Pio  Pico  reigned  separately,  or  to- 
gether, or  by  turns,  in  a revolutionary, 
confused,  and  overlapping  way,  which 
furnished  afterward  excellent  opportunity 
for  fraud.  One  would  much  prefer,  how- 
ever, not  to  touch  upon  such  unpleasant 
suspicions,  but  to  esteem  these  fallen  dig- 
nitaries, not  many  of  wrhom  now  survive, 
according  to  their  misfortunes  and  ro- 
mantic character. 

Even  the  Chinese,  singularly  enough, 
show  a greater  enterprise  than  the  Spanish 
population.  Perhaps  they  may  be  con- 
ceded a better  warrant  here  than  else- 
where, since  a Chinaman  is  found  in  the 
list  of  the  twelve  original  settlers  of  the 
town  in  the  year  1781.  They  have  push- 
ed into  the  very  best  of  the  old  Spanish 
adobes,  the  residences  which  were  once 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  State.  They 
occupy  all  those  which  flank  the  little 
plaza  and  an  entire  street  extending  from 
it.  The  populace  are  not,  however,  or  at 
least  have  not  always  been,  better  recon- 
ciled to  the  hapless  Mongolians  here  than 
elsewhere.  One  is  shown  a street  cor- 
ner where,  in  an  outburst  of  deadly  pre- 
judice, in  the  year  1871,  after  having 
been  dragged  out  of  their  old  Spanish 
houses,  they  were  hung  to  lamp-posts,  to 
wagon  tongues,  and  their  own  doorways. 
They  were  thus  put  to  death  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen,  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  An 
informant  has  described  them  to  me  as 
hanging  like  bunches  of  carrots.  Just  at 
present  they  were  putting  up  by  the  plaza 
an  ornate  open-air  theatre  or  temple,  in 
anticipation  of  a triennial  religious  festi- 
val to  last  a week  or  more. 

I shall  call  one  of  my  pleasantest  days 
at  Los  Angeles  that  which  was  devoted  to 
a drive  with  the  Zanjero. 
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What  is  a Zanjero  ? 

His  title  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
word  zanja  (ditch) . It  has  been  continued 
down  from  the  original  settlement  into  the 
present  times.  He  is  the  official  overseer 
of  the  water  and  irrigation  system.  He 
took  me  about  with  him  to  observe  this 
very  important  and  entertaining  part  of 
the  economy  of  civilized  existence  in  these 
thirsty  regions.  Not  that  Los  Angeles  is 
so  dry  a place  by  comparison,  for  it  has 
thirteen  inches  of  annual  rain-fall  as 
against  two  at  Bakersfield  above,  but  it  is 
in  need  of  abundant  irrigation,  for  all  that. 

The  Zanjero  is  elected  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil annually.  Six  deputies  are  given  him 
to  aid  him  in  summer,  but  the  force  is  re- 
duced to  three  in  winter,  when  the  rains 
render  artificial  irrigation  hardly  neces- 
sary. All  are  invested  with  the  authority 
and  badges  of  policemen. 

The  city,  we  learn  as  we  ride  along, 
controls  in  its  corporate  capacity  all  the 
waters  of  the  Los  Angeles  River.  The 
Los  Angeles  River  is  a Southern  Califor- 
nia stream  of  the  typical  sort.  It  is  a 
wide,  shallow,  almost  dry  bed  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  in  spring  and  winter  it  brawls 
in  dangerous  fashion,  and  carries  away  its 
bridges  as  often  as  it  can.  We  ride  up  to 
the  point  near  a certain  railroad  bridge 
where  the  water  is  first  diverted.  It  is 
taken  out  by  two  small  canals,  one  for  the 
city  proper,  one  for  the  thriving  suburb  of 
East  Los  Angeles.  We  find  that  the  dam 
by  which  the  river  is  checked  for  this 
purpose  is  constructed  of  earth,  with  a 
facing  of  stout  posts  and  planking.  At 
the  beginning  of  winter  the  planking  is 
removed,  and  the  rushing  stream  allowed 
to  sweep  away  the  rampart  of  earth,  to  be 
replaced  by  a new  one  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  Chain-gangs  of  convicts  are 
brought  out  from  the  prison  for  this  labor. 

An  earlier  canal,  however,  is  taken  out 
of  the  same  river  twelve  miles  above. 
This  supplies  a pure  drinking  water  for 
the  city,  and  also  water  for  irrigating  the 
higher  level.  There  are  two  very  decided 
levels  in  the  configuration  of  the  city,  one 
rising  from  the  other  with  great  abrupt- 
ness, as  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
glanced  at  heretofore. 

Let  us  stop  and  look  off  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  the  highest  level  when  we 
have  reached  its  top.  Upon  this  height 
are  remains  of  the  fort  which  Fremont 
threw  up  when  he  entered  the  city.  Down 
below,  directly  at  its  foot,  is  the  cottage  of 
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Pio  Pico;  the  big  hotel,  still  bearing  his 
name,  in  which  he  sunk  a handsome  share 
of  his  fortune;  the  little  cypress-studded 
plaza;  and  the  shabby  white  quarter  of 
Sonora.  The  mass  of  the  city  lies  to  the 
right,  without  striking  features.  Beyond 
it,  toward  the  river,  stretch  breadths  of  a 
russet  bloom  which  we  know  to  be  vine- 
yard ; and  formal  lines  and  parallelo- 
grams of  orange  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
set  down  as  formally  as  the  stiff  little 
trees  accompanying  boxes  of  German 
toys.  Across  the  river,  again,  “Brook- 
lyn Heights”  and  “Boyle  Heights”  rise  to 
a level,  which  becomes  then  a wide  roll- 
ing table-land  (mesa),  which  extends  back 
to  the  blue  Sierra  Madre  Mountains. 
Reaching  out  toward  most  of  the  horizons 
on  the  other  sides  are  patches  and  expanses 
of  a garden-like  vegetation  which  have  a 
mysterious  and  attractive  quality.  They 
are  our  dreamed-of  orange  groves.  The 
supply  is  unstinted  enough  to  gratify  the 
most  ardent  imagination. 

The  city  has  created  a considerable  pari 
of  its  debt  by  its  water  system,  having 
spent  probably  $200,000  on  the  whole. 
The  works  are  of  an  ephemeral  character 
as  yet,  which  will  in  time  be  replaced  by 
something  more  substantial.  The  simple 
trenches  and  wooden  flumes  permit  waste, 
and  are,  besides,  costly  to  keep  in  repair. 
One  of  the  principal  ditches,  however,  is 
carried  through  a hill  some  three-quarters 
of  a mile  by  a tunnel  six  feet  in  section, 
and  there  have  been  formed  also  numbers 
of  durable  reservoirs  or  artificial  lakes 
for  the  storage  of  additional  water  in  win- 
ter to  supplement  the  river  when  it  is  low. 

We  ride  out  among  the  outlying  villas 
and  gardens  and  observe  the  distribution 
of  the  water  in  its  practical  application. 
The  main  ditches  are  three  feet  by  two, 
the  more  ordinary  sort  two' by  one.  The 
“head”  is  the  nominal  standard  of  mea- 
surement for  the  cheery,  babbling  fluid. 
The  head  should  be  a section  of  one  hun- 
dred square  inches,  delivered  under  a cer- 
tain uniform  pressure,  but  it  is  in  practice 
much  more  loosely  administered.  “The 
irrigators  want  their  work  done,”  says 
the  Zanjero;  “that  is  the  main  point. 
Some  land  takes  more,  other  takes  less, 
according  as  it  is  sandy  or  holds  the  wa- 
ter. A head  of  fifty  inches  on  the  east 
side  will  do  as  much  as  one  hundred  and 
twrenty  around  the  city.” 

Fan  - palms,  India  - rubber  - trees,  and 
groups  of  tall  plume-like  bananas  grow 
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freely  on  the  lawns  where  a little  pains  has 
been  taken  with  them.  One  stops  to  ex- 
claim with  delight  at  a comfortable  home 
embowered  in  myrtle,  oranges,  and  vines, 
the  dark  glossy  foliage  starred  with  the 
golden  fruit  and  with  red  roses.  It  is  a 
spot  for  any  tender  romance.  Again  we 
come  to  one  which  has  a long  arcade  or 
temple  of  arched  windows  clipped  out 
of  high  arbor  vitae  extending  across  the 
whole  front  of  its  garden.  In  the  arches 
are  framed  delicious  views  of  the  distant 
blue  mountains,  their  tops  now  powdered 
with  snow. 

What  a place  it  should  be,  this  land  of 
running  brooks,  for  the  youngsters  to  play 
at  sailing  their  boats  in,  though  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  we  never  see  them  doing  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  a law  against  it.  There 
are  laws  for  stealing  the  water,  or  for 
wantonly  raising  a gate  to  waste  it,  or  for 
transferring  it  to  other  irrigators  outside 
the  city  limits.  These  latter  are  entitled 
to  it  only  upon  an  extra  payment  and  aft- 
er those  within  the  city  have  been  sup- 
plied. As  all  the  irrigators  can  not  be 
supplied  at  once,  the  manner  of  serving 
out  the  water  is  as  follows:  Application 
has  to  be  made  in  the  last  week  of  each 
month  by  those  who  need  it.  The  Zanjero 
apportions  the  supply  so  that  it  may  pass 
around  among  the  several  applicants  in  the 
most  convenient  way.  The  complete  cir- 
cuit takes  about  twenty  days.  The  appli- 
cant receives  a ticket,  on  the  payment  of 
his  fee,  entitling  him  to  receive  the  water 
at  such  a day  and  such  an  hour,  and  the 
right  to  that  time  is  exclusively  his.  The 
rates  are  so  fixed  as  to  reimburse  the  public 
treasury,  and  are  not  intended  as  a source 
of  profit.  The  average  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  water  is  about  fifty  cents  by  the 
hour,  two  dollars  a day,  or  a dollar  and 
twenty -five  cents  if  taken  during  the 
night. 

The  subscriber  receives  the  water  from 
the  deputy  at  his  own  connecting  gate. 
At  all  other  times  the  gate  must  be  kept 
fastened  with  its  secure  padlock.  The 
little  gate  with  its  handles  is  like  a wood- 
en shovel.  Or  again,  as  it  slides  smoothly 
* downward  in  its  grooves,  it  recalls  the 
guillotine. 

Chop!  goes  the  little  guillotine  down 
upon  the  stream,  and  off  goes  its  head. 
Then  the  surprised  current,  thus  checked 
on  its  way  among  the  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, writhes  and  twists  in  its  box,  but 
presently  comes  to  life  again,  mournfully 


I accepts  the  situation,  and  is  ready  for  a 
! new  career  at  a higher  level. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
orange  trade,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
culture  itself  is  in  numerous  tracts  in  the 
surrounding  country,  each  of  which  has 
a thriving  settlement  of  its  own  as  a nu- 
cleus. The  lands  have  usually  been  laid 
out  and  subdivided  by  capitalists  under 
the  “colony”  system,  as  described  in  a 
former  article.  Ten  or  even  five  acres  in 
the  valuable  crops  here  cultivated  are  a 
comfortable  property.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  along  the  Italian  Lake  Guarda 
so  small  a piece  as  half  an  acre  in  lemon 
cultivation  is  found  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a family.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence that  a return  of  from  $500  to  $1000 
an  acre  annually  is  frequently  reaped  in 
Southern  California  from  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  lime,  after  the  trees  have  ar- 
rived at  full  bearing.  But  it  will  be  more 
charming  to  gather  our  information  on 
the  spot  from  the  orange-planters  them- 
selves. Their  piazzas  command  attracti  ve 
views;  the  perfume  of  rose  and  heliotrope 
hangs  round  them;  and  specimens  of  all 
the  fruits  are  brought  forth  for  our  tast- 
ing, both  with  a lavish  hospitality  and  an 
honest  pride  in  their  perfection. 

We  may  begin  with  Pasadena,  which 
is  reached  by  a drive  of  ten  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  or  take  the  train  and  drop 
down  in  the  village  of  San  Gabriel  at  once. 
Pasadena,  the  Indiana  Colony,  San  Ga- 
briel, the  Lake  Vineyard  tract,  the  Al- 
hambra, Santa  Anita,  and  Sierra  Madre 
tracts,  and  others,  all  of  the  same  general 
character,  adjoin  one  another.  The  dwell- 
ings in  them  are  those  of  people  of  means 
and  a certain  taste.  Even  the  least  show 
ambition.  There  are  pretty  chapels  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  neat  school-houses. 
Well-dressed  children  of  a city  air  are  seen 
going  along  the  roads.  The  roads  them- 
selves are  excellent.  There  are  no  violent 
storms  or  thawing  snows  in  this  climate 
to  tear  them  up,  and  they  are  kept  in  or- 
der with  little  trouble.  The  better  yards 
are  inclosed  w ith  hedges  of  lime,  arbor 
vitae,  or  rose-bushes.  Some  curious  cir- 
cles on  the  places  from  time  to  time  at- 
tract attention.  They  are  either  filled 
with  water,  or  dry,  with  the  appearance 
of  those  rings  left  behind  by  a departed 
circus.  These  are  found  to  be  small  res- 
ervoirs, used  to  supplement  the  all-pervad- 
ing irrigation  system.  They  are  usually 
filled  by  the  Artesian  well,  which  flows 
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day — on  which  there  are  telegrams  in  all 
the  papers  of  snow  storms  at  the  north 
and  east — is  perfection.  It  is  neither  hot 
nor  cold.  A sybarite  would  not  alter  it. 
Rees  are  humming  in  the  heliotrope,  climb* 
lug  high  upon  the  porches.  A lovely 
Jacqueminot  rose  on  its  tall  stem,  an  inn 
perious  beauty  whose  sway  will  not  be 
gainsaid,  makes  its  vivid  crimson  felt  by 
the  eye  from  a long  distance.  When  we 
arrive  among  the*  older estates,  tills  is  point- 
ed  out  as  the  home  of  Don  Benito,  that 
of  Don  Tomas,  so  and  so,  the  family  name 
being  usually  American.  Audacious  in 
love  as  in  other  things,  enterprising  Araer- 


from  an  iron  pipe  rising  a few  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  water  overspreads  the 
top  in  a thin  film,  like  a globe  of  glass, 
and  reflects  neighboring  objects.  These 
sparkling  films  from  the  pipe  of  an  Arte- 
sian well  can  be  seen  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  are  a frequent  item  in  the 
prospect  in  Southern  California.  As  there 
has  never  been  any  forest,  there  are  no 
unsightly  stumps  to  indicate  recent  clear- 
ings. The  country,  in  consequence,  does 
not  look  new  Where  settled  at  all.  it  lias 
a surprisingly  “old-fashioned’’  and  civil 
ized  air. 

The  temperature,  this  late  November 
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icans  have  married  into  the  Spanish  fami- 
lies, both  before  and  since  the  conquest, 
and  succeeded  to  their  acres.  Very  few 
of  the  genuine  Spanish  stock  still  retain 
any  properties  of  note. 

If  there  be  or  ever  existed  any  real  earth- 
ly paradise,  I think  it  might  bear  some 
such  complexion  as  that  of  a place  called 
the  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  which  is  a small 
hotel  on  the  first  bold  rise  of  the  mount- 
ains. I can  not  vouch  for  it  as  a hotel, 
but  I can  vouch  for  it  as  a situation.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  from 
extensive  avenues  of  limes  as  we  came  up 
to  it.  The  orange-trees  were  propped,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  under  their  weight 
of  fruit.  Forty  oranges  on  a single  bough, 
so  close  together  as  to  touch — I have  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  Some  of  the  trees, 
by  a freak  of  a recent  gale,  had  been  de- 
nuded of  all  their  leaves,  and  only  the 
golden  fruit  was  left  hanging,  with  a love- 
ly decorative  effect,  on  the  bare  stems. 
Turning  round,  a view  of  thirty  miles  was 
had  across  the  garden  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley.  A strip  of  blue  sea  closed  the 
horizon.  On  the  strip  of  blue  sea  rests  a 
slight  brown  spot — one  can  not  fairly  call 
it  a jewel — which  is  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

Flowering  vines  clustered  along  the  pi- 
azza, part  of  which  was  inclosed  with  glass. 
In  a warm  nook  on  the  greensward  a young 
couple,  reclining  in  extension  chairs,  were 
reading  a novel — one  reading  aloud  to  the 
other  with  a gentle  muisnur.  I trust  they 
were  a young  couple  of  recent  date,  for  as 
a place  for  the  honey-moon  it  seems  ideal. 
The  orange-tree  bears  a close  resemblance 
to  the  formal  idealized  plant,  with  its  sym- 
metrical fruit,  which  the  mediaeval  paint- 
ers were  accustomed  to  construct  for  that 
momentous  ‘ 1 tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil”  of  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis. It  has  an  appropriate  place,  there- 
fore, in  the  earthly  paradise. 

Hist ! The  young  woman  who  has  been 
reading  the  novel  aloud  rises  and  places 
herself  at  one  side  of  such  a tree.  The 
young  man  who  has  been  listening  to  it 
rises  also,  with  a slight  yawn,  and  takes 
his  stand  at  the  other.  Oh,  what  is  this  ? 
Is  she  a new  Eve  ? She  reaches  forth  to 
pluck  a fruit,  and  extends  it  to  him.  Oh, 
this  is  terrible!  Is  there  to  be  a new  fall 
in  Eden,  with  all  its  direful  consequences? 
Why  does  she  tempt  him  ? There  should 
be  a Cranach,  a Diirer,  or  Raphael  here 
to  take  down  once  more  the  particulars  of 
this  distressing  scene.  One  does  not  see 


the  serpent,  it  is  true,  who  should  be  coil- 
ed about  the  tree,  his  head  half  hidden 
among  the  foliage.  He  is  more  artful  in 
these  modern  days;  he  hides  himself  en- 
tirely. What  does  Eve  wish  this  Adam 
to  do?  Perhaps  she  wishes  him  to  buy 
lands  which  have  been  recommended  to- 
her  above  their  value,  and  go  into  or- 
ange-planting. Alas  ! he  will  probably 
be  lost  forever  to  the  higher  financial  life 
on  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Board.  Per- 
haps Satan  may  be  figured  as  the  real- 
estate  man  whose  insidious  counsels — 
But  really  there  may  be  no  pressing  need 
for  such  a display  of  fancy  upon  the  basis, 
of  a young  matron’s  recommending  her 
husband  a fresh  orange  from  the  tree  be- 
fore his  dinner. 

Beware  of  taking  sides  hastily  on  the 
many  controverted  points  that  arise,  and 
are  argued  with  warmth  on  the  piazzas. 
See  too  some  of  the  drawbacks  that  may 
attend  an  injudicious  entering  into  this, 
fascinating  kind  of  life.  The  orange-tree 
grows  all  the  time.  That  is  to  be  thought, 
of.  It  calls  for  the  frequent  cares  which 
are  its  due  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Not  a few  persons  of  the  invalid  class  who 
had  looked  upon  its  culture  as  a mere  pas- 
time have  been  broken  down  through 
this  cause,  and  having  taken  up  more  land 
than  they  could  manage.  The  lesson  of 
such  cases  is  not  to  attempt  too  much,  but 
to  keep  to  the  five  or  ten  acres  perhaps 
within  one’s  personal  capacity.  Nor  has 
it  been  politic  to  put  everything  into  the 
single  crop  of  oranges.  The  smaller 
fruits,  peaches,  plums,  and  especially  apri- 
cots, for  canning,  which  come  into  bear- 
ing quickly,  are  useful  in  tiding  over  the 
rather  tedious  period  of  waiting  for  the 
orange-trees  to  mature,  and  are  always  in 
profitable  demand.  To  start  existence 
comfortably  here  the  new-comer  should 
have  a capital  of  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Peculiar  energy  of  course* 
will  do  with  less. 

It  requires  about  nine  years  to  bring  an 
orange-tree  from  the  seed  into  full  bearing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  by 
deftly  inserting  an  orange  bud  into  a 
small  shoot  of  lemon-tree  slitted  in  an  X 
shape,  and  setting  this  in  the  ground,  a 
tree  can  be  obtained  which  bears  marketa- 
ble fruit  after  the  second  year.  The  con- 
troversy rages  as  to  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  this,  since  the  product  is  but  a 
dwarf,  like  the  dwarf  pear-tree,  and  though 
it  yields  early  it  can  never  yield  much,  and 
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its  fruit  flip's  riot.  stand  shipment  us  well  u»  that  of  tla'  mfcdltttg'7  Against  this  it  i* 
maintained  that  it  lives  longer  thari  the  seedling,  viehiii  choicer  varieties  of  fciut, 
inoto  uniform  in  size  ami  quality-,  and  liui  subject  to  the  atagttlur  form  of  Ucstniethm 
which  sometimes  overtakes .the  seedling'.  that,  of  !»:mf  dashed  .iigamst  its  own  tooros. 

In  the  same  way  eouiBctmg  tlptoPies  of  bTigatiou  ptevaih  A person  who  howghi 
■grapes  i it  large  the  piHrfHjsf  <xf  tuakiiig  them  ium  Wihe  told  mih  that 

overimgat.ion  was:  n?'iodO'4tt|f  tljeni  \m  watery  a»t<L  insipid, : fife proposed  to  meet this 
by  establishing  a jutodord,  He  would  pay  twetuy  dollars  a hw  for  all  such  grapes 
as  eotuamod  twenty- tlu-ee  per  cent,  of  sugar,  hut  tf  they  did  not  gome  up  to  tJiia 
standard,  he-- would  not  pay  as  much.  Plentiful  .jmgKUon,  however,  is  edit'd  tipOft 
'W; eountoKtci pest  of  the  vine,  the  phyljkAtfrn,  Saute  udvoeatu  ifie  theory 
of  irrigation  to  the  winter  or  rainy  season  only.  AH  thiv  water  possible  ia  to  he  con- 
ducted -jipini  thVi  land  at  the-  time  it  naturally  fall?, .-leaving  the  soil  to  oUi  as  its  own 
reservoir,  and  store  up  a 'portion  for  the  dry  season  ahead  Others,  again,  ore  found 
to  deity  the  necessity  of  irrigation  altogether.  They  write  to  the  papers  that  all  that, 
is  needed  is  to  keep  the  surface  well  serutetiyd  With  a cultivator,  and  that  thereupon  a 
supply  of  moisture  will  always  tie  found  a tow  indies  below.  It  is  certain  that,  crops 
both  of  grapes  and  the  cereals  hare  bean  pr«>dace<;l  itonri  unimgiated  ground,  oftoh  for 
a series  of  years.  But  then  has  conic  a dry  year,  in  which  every  thing,  animals  as 
well  as  plants,  has  been  scorched  from  the-  toco  »»f  toe  e-irtli 

" So. ” says  a brisk  informant,  *-oej,U»r*ty  is  what  is  Wanted,  You  may  not  need  a 
water  supply,  suv  you  may  not  hoed  u revtdver  dfl  tliy  tlfto*,  hut  when  you  do  tvaut  it, 
you  want  it  ivwf  id  bad  ” 

In  the  plain,  pest  under  the  edgy,  of  the  mountoUes, 

. ri  ‘ ■ E#bct, ■i‘-o  ■■■  • • ■ . '•■' 
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the  college  of  S an  Fernando,  t\\ 

Mexico.  I well  raN>Uccf.ed  (he  eeelesta^ 
iit'nl  buildings  of  tins  col  lege  W San  Fer- 
nando They  stand  jet.  ou  the  principal 
which  .y?M'  th?  CfyrtezV! 

disastrous  retreat  from  (ho  city,  and  are 
niarked.  t believe  with  nn  inscription 
•OOnAUieriiomtiug  the  site  of  (ho  famous 
Leap  of  Alvarado.  The  buildings  found* 
ed  fi\>m  tliis  picin^^iue  ^torce  are'  thur- 
ohgblj  worthy  Of  it.  The  sarrie  massive 
ness,  the  same  taste  frir  bri&h t color,  tlie 
sa« io  quaint  rtKrqcu  details,  including  the 
IHveuliar  liartlejuent.,  which  was  a kind  of 
Spanb-h  jjiprji  of  domroion  At  this  one 
$ix  gyxnm  uUyferw^n  Wtts  hung 
myhVs  together.  The.  fern-likd  shadows 
*>f  a ti  wj  vn  pepper- trees  print  themselves 
in  rhe  sm^hine  against  the  (mTe-siaixied 
‘white  wHlh  No  more  than  the  ehmek 
WownHiiafns  tho  grp&t  ^t42r  r he  * ( f i a t^ixl  - 

)Lsh»>?<e;Mtpi  copiie^ ted  with  these  inissious 
havtbg  hdeh  swept  away  years  before  the 
A.meH tW  occu  pa .if  on  by  edict  of  t lie  Max  - 
ican  egaveirinnent.  Some  bits  ;of  iu-nfeeu 
•^neduOlg  and  u hex  tfrpii ge-trc.es  above  a 

liimdred  ji>at^  djii,  iu  what  whs  mice  the; 
. ■ n it  tea  jktfci  Xjjgt cfe t yare: . t-W  :;*>niy::  yesrfcj ges  pf 
feritie i*  jwO^ ierfl  j.  The  i ut&ripr  of  the 
eli' no i?  eou>ahis  a frw  5>J10  red  vnd  rdi-. 

' always  of  Avorst  type 

of  their  kind;  tt  is  donbliu  I if  Up;  luxury 
of  gtpkJ  pietvj ms  wks  eycr  ^upn’sujfled  * n 
liiegfe  e-Hhibiishments  to  the  excellent  aw 


dr  meat.  The  p»ipulktion  are.  a Juuphle 
class  livelihood  ferr  the 

moat  part  by  • clay dajicVr  pn  lip*  &nmhiprt'- 
mg  estalcs.  They  are  pot  loo  poor*  how 
evr.-i\  Ui  retain  1 heir  tuMo  for  h-Wj v.itc  still 
<h  t (he  ficc^xsi  jSn  * * f sorde  ind-ft  We  vreddi  i ig 
amoiig  Umm  they  will  Mumn-gv  to  nmnut 
on  I u?md>aelv ? and  KmwpOiU  bridal 
cancer*'  drb  eo  posujijm-h^hioa,  return 
from  the  ccmnouj  at  the  old  mission 
whooping  and  firing  penult  in  the  air  in 
the  rnosi  gall  ant  and  h ikiiious  fashion. 

Nearby  lie iv  is  t he  hu^e  eshue  known 
a;-  Sunny  Slope,  one  of  the  most  success 
f hi  ihWadc^s  of  Uic  actual  ptift ing in  prae  - 
lice  lif  the' sail guiuc  n> jir 6F»ei nielli' o t 
the  caponty  of  the  country,  f.hhas  Weu 
MilirWy  Required  and  developed  by  its 
nw'^r •’  fornix '. • -very . .smdtl  beginning*’  It 
consfsiis  of  ^ idnctAen  Inindrcd 
of  Idnil;  JtJiost  r#f  it  Ui  yiu^yn^d  ^ritl  oyatigbf;.' 
There ^ ^ is  & large  Wi nr  bnunly  making 


mm'mm.  California 


are  awkward  at  the  management  of  all  ani- 
mals. Indeed,  a CTunarium  on  |jor$ebavkv 
owing  probably  fr»  their  lack  btf  periorrce 
in  the, ir  o wn  conn try,  or  even  in  ■ a wagon. 
Bee  ms  almost  a*  h icongruous  as  «T  uck  Tat , 
'We  visited;.  que;  .'ay^iirg  the  r{\wriev$  in 
Which  thifelrAhdfe  It  would  be 

hard  to  8 jad  a m<*re  hteaiily  aAifl 
looking  mierun*  ammtg  men  of  any  otlpw 
iiatiou-aiity  in  i’h.e.  tfaiiae.  eircuiu.ssra nee?« ; bf. 
life.  They  seemed  much  more  ordorty  in 
their  ^rsingrm&nlr,  than  their  Mexican 
confreres,  eirber  those  who  etune  trout- the. 
village  or  those  who  had;  a SHiWieui  on 
the  estate  itself,  on  the  Mope  ahovp 

There,  is  much  native  Indi&h  blood 
among  these  latter,  Wo  foiHut  fheir 
dwelling#  half  Wfi^War£^>  Up  out 

of  rubbish.  'Mpngrclrd^jg^>  a i And. 

a foundered  horse  wandered  about  armnig; 
them,  ; A'^4f|&hdir6Wiv  uivjiij)  of  Mvg& 
liquid  e\t^<roiuchut  ffOni  one  of  them  to 
look  t*X  . , V. 

Or-  r-  de  ywchnr.hn ;"' 

tR  r run,  dim* on  of  a hoy  P .cried  his  slat* 
ferply  iTM:H'h.er,_\vfio. appttafed  behind  him. 
ende/iTOying  to  some 

J^itvqiis^^Tu'Lh; ;V'V ' ' V ‘ ' .;. 

Rut  the  vb^rtjOrtihc  hoy,  <?xemplifyjng 
the  trait*  of  liis  race /had  nr.  idea  what- 
ever Of  bring  ui  a hurry.  On  the  role 


ataMiabment  on  the  place-  Eight  thou- 
sand faoxsis  af  orungcH  and  lemons,  with 
four  hundred  thousand  gaIlon.it  of  wine 
and  one  lutmlred  thousand  of  brandy,  have 
Wu  prod  u ceil  iit  Ibis m ^ yeur. 

The  cf  well in £ d ? tmse  W4&  ?i}ipn>a>‘liCMLl  up 
a stately  'of  nr^rjgedru^, 

three-quarters;  cif  a UriiJti|  in  length.  The 
n>?jd  to  Ihjb  l&rge  ^uhstaiifeiai.  Imlidhige  of 
the  winery  wai<  !>orderod  by  a deep  or- 
chard of  oranges  on  on^idc  ond  of  olives 
on  the  Other.  The  v<  im-yards  were  seen 
stretch  irtg  Out  below*  ip  elTect  Ui  tv  dis- 
tance like  vast.  redilUjlhtAWhy  meadows; 
At  the  winery.  hhicksmJthiiig'  and  cooper- 
ing were  going  on  on  a large  scale,  aiid  a 
deft  Chinaman  was  constructing  the  light 
orange  boxes.  The  rich  juice  of  the  grape 
poured  in  floods,  and  the  uuYre  rtmeeh- 
tratad  essence  which  makes  distilled  sjur 
its  frtnjAjfjs  *£$!  as  clear  w^ter.  It 
appears  fhWf  if  is  imUiraliy  colorle^?  and 
the  <n3y>c  flitch  it  tofat&ifcs  for  market  is 
gfVfeH  awte^i.  w]ar-. 

ilfteral  'jv.  / s ■'  y TyT  * ; 

Thttb&rnls;  tjnc  <1hinapf^t 

The  superthtefident  tells  us  tlmt 
*h*  lormiSr  do  the  mce<t  wwk  an^'gell^ 
pkyyb u i, t halt h ere atv-^eHaih  things  wh ich 
tl^y  can  not  do.  TJiov  luvfc  ploug^, 
for  tttHtaiiee,  nor  prune  the  and  they 
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have  Mpev&d 
Those  m the  old 
mission  garden 
not  1 wo  feet  m diameter,  li  is 

grutifynvg  to  he  at  full,  liberty  h*  tvvarhifie 
tU*$.  kijiil  of  vegetation,  >lheb 

rnvir  mav  have  knoyrti  bufoiv  only  in  iU 
ttihhi  t iu^iV>i^;erval\vry,  iir  o:ii  the^Uiirease 
ui  a hall . There  neom#  bn fc  * *w  *1 ra  whack 
tosm  Orange  grove,  in  id  Chat  is  that  it  out 
not  have  a grivmav&rtl  below  it.  li  fe 
very  OKavting  ;.  it  requires  all  the  iioimsli- 
meiit  tiie  soil  eaij  gi  m No  other  crop; 
not  even.  grass.  am  be  permitted  between. 
The  *oil  most  be  kept  loosened  a tul  i>ee 
a round  its  roots.  ft  must  be  impaled 
about roiycf  ti  n>hh&; and  the  surface  gfarfe 
over  with  ^ 0idt|vatr>r  afterward  to  pre- 
vent  its  baking. 

h lately  at; all  tinted 
It  ha*  xf  rjyystBricuiS  air  when  the  lou^  m1- 
Irys  are  iiuid>  against  the.  red  of 
At  t wi  tight,  the  fruit  glj manors  on  its 
boughs  (ike  u feist  of  lanterns  not  yet 
fully  lighted  Otb  in  the  free  peasant 
ujonjujgs  we  wateh  the  sparkle  of  the 
ybOdvv  gbd&s  athoii*  the;  ghp&y  dark 
leaves.,  and  euieh.  perhaps,  iho  perfume  of 
mm&:  few  .hlxminns- \ jiemi W'ing: ' in  a 
<*rop  while  Urn  last,  still  hangs.  Here 
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tranv  having  removed  himself  to  a safe 
distance^  h*>  dawdled  in  the  most  exasper- 
ating -way,  find  eontimied  to  stare  round 
eyed  .at.tlte  itteimgpp’s.  wh&  .had  arrived 
jtfea? 'h^s  abode on  thinr  tour  of  in 

HpwXtim- 


Th4workof  the  year  now  wa3  theprum 
ip#  of  ih#  vihrs*  ^tripped  of, ail  su  peril u- 
rius  tnimier^  tbe  nigged  little  stocks;  regi- 

to  stand  bare 

/Aiitl  brtvwu  till  the  exuberance  of  a new 

sprmg'  shod  Id  sfert  for  tlx  i u them . Fauar 
iuttii.,  IptArnaeion.  and  the  rest 

of  appeal* 

ib  gomi  fidvHnta^  ixi  this  work.  Their 
svvHi  tny  fiiees^re  framed  in  shuielungwnn 
breeds  rIliey  wmr  ml  and  blue  slurbs, 
and  ihtnilket^hiefs  about  their  iveuks. 
They  ak>ve  for  ward  in  line,  each  with  n 
j>eiimn,g;kniie  i « Ins  fifimh  and  a smalt 
$a.w  af  hik  bolt  fbe  the  tough  or  kn  ots.'  The 
bright  :s])ots  of  a'olor  sfaiid  am  « pmi  the 
nisstu  ui’  Hie  \u.nevA.t'd  • the  |rrux:iibg-lniives 
Hksh  as  they  tvini  to  the  sun  ; the  ground 
has  a gentle,  agrees  .bin  fall;  ami  iliespliti- 
ferod  granite  mountains,  with  a promise 
of  attractive  eafions  among  them  for  esb 
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m l>ut  Urn  lemon 

ia  charueOir'.  varies  ihc.  vhUh  Sssfe-'  *•  ' • 

tommy.  . The  femno  itself 

lm  $0$^ in  that)  ■•  V.?ffi||:  • A 

U><»  or&xi'$x\  C tjrit  culuouied 

'*$ t he  m£ TArgc Tfiko • ; 

Chinamen.  with  ladders  and 
baskets,  am  $&&n  ga^.eritig’ 
the  fruit,  ami  chattering  fe 
one  another  from  the  tre&s  / 
like  magpies.  U is  it'r^u- 
ti(>ti-darVv  All  at  oncC  ike  ; 
water  is 'tat  oh.  Twisting  ami  i : 

turning  it  ruin*  out  eager) y «I 

upon  the  land  from  its  con- 
duit. Chinamen  tvkli  hoes 
follow  it*  throwing  up  .little 
dams  before  it.  ■which  it  tries 
\<>  dodger  and  Bise- 

where;  -wttao  it  riim  tp?»  slhggtah T thej 
open  little  t4»*omds  liefhre  ttf  mid  lead  it 
where  ||  ^htudd  gui  The  whole  .surface 
T>rtl>H  oivJiard  \h  sooit  fmhhhogTmisicaHy 
with  r Witting  ■waters,  and  m tmm  h>  he 
♦dfie  is  u U$-  dj»>abedv 


private  residence  at  riverside 


justice  of  ilk:  peace, constab) w water  over- 
seer, and.  school  trustees,  Anaheim,  fi- 
tted hy  0crnians,  duo  of  the  first 
li^hcd  colonies,  lias  become  a town  6f  im* 
porUiiiOe.  Simla  Aha  a special'  bustle 
•of  its  own  just  at.  present,  as  the  tcnnirHis 
for  tlic  tliiie  being  of  the  railroad  build1 
irig  frctm  Los  Abgeles  to  Ban  I>iegot 
Perhi))Ks.  however*  the  greatest  air  of- 
gfuierai  distinction  is  worn  by  Riverside*. 
This  colony  seem.*  to  buvr  been  sough f.  to 
m\  exeeptkmal  degree  by  jierisons  in  good 
curcuimtanecs.  ft  is  irftyrsewn  rnifes 
lower  down  than  Los  Angeles,  uud  is 
read i ed  h$  a dri of  imytoii.  >kb*i  #nuib~ 
ward  1 roni  ihe‘ S^ipfhKm  PachHo  Ra U rciad 
Haiiou  at CuUbuv  Four  toifos  riori h vvard 
fwirh  CnUon  ta  kts  us  tt>  Ban 

L _L_ ,i; .*  ’■/  Rt'rMawhno,  ’ /Mi  > ' : Hupurtoit 

) place  of  h\x  tiiobkand  pen* 

■'  pith  nrigiually  *rUTed  Ivj4- 

MunnonS;  Therriri  M«u«- 


T1  t ese  a ml  k mclred  scenes  a re  to  be  tnet 
with  in  fifty?  ^ud  l kuowr  TU>i  how  nuM».y 
more,  loK^Uties  tonus;  hamlets, 
uics  V of  m similar  sort.  San  Fernando. 
Florence;  Compton,  Du  mt^y  CHyf  Wesi- 
om»-k*r..  Orange.  Tusim  City,  Central  iu, 
Pomona,  acid  Artesia,  in  various  three 
hens,  may  be  mentioned among  lead 
tag  examples  The  gwvern- 

*nc« t is  of  a simple  sort,  consist ang  of  a 
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brick,  supplemented  with  ornament  a l 
woodwork,  luttv  been  used  as  material 
\v  1 tli  e&oell  if  lit  ’ft  lYecfc.  jTii  iUeth  tenors  are? 
found . rug*  portieres.  Slums*  V'tlbpa- 
pers,  i«ml  all  rijt-  parajUicrmtlm  v#f  ICustern 
civil  ua  ticfn.  fesidftk, 

in  an  archery  chib  ami  n German/’  In 

valcdism  ht&td  of  with 
frequency  vp  ft  u excuse  ter  the  mlgra- 
Uonhither.  Ccrhtoijr  HiHuv  adyaTitages 
ure  offered  the  invalid,*  The  climate  per 
mify&  him  bft  out  of 

doors;  The  sky  ia  blue*  ihesun  unelnud 
cd  nearly  every  day  in  the  yeay  and  litr 
edu  cowj'gtjii  him/ 

self  ubuiit  ot  .'Br^z'iliaH  vneiic 

lies  bis  pa|K*r-nmi  St;  JJicHnels,  Midi. his 
Tahiti  without  let  or  fnmlftis-. 

j&tofeu.  Omuge  cultilVe  nifjpKls  hua  'both 
u.  career  and  u revenue.  If  lire  iiu£b$i\r- 
htee  of  ; jt  he  sky  shinetiinWi  uuv 

tioU‘iireis,  iln-tc  tXiX‘  'other  ciisrra,(ftkius  to- 
turn  to  iu  tlm  tuhik*  the 

litimous.  Rivepsijrlc>  1(i 
a touch  of  the  ebamx  so  ftetrhetive  iff 
Switzejrlatui.  Y imr  eutei^tbv^  ijoiwbs 


great  deal  of  roum,  T lie  general  situation 
fa  a valley  of  abtaH’foity  miles  square  and 
ati  eteyatem  of  twch'eTiuiateed-  feet  above 
the  5?es*{  The  ouiy  ;wx.esy ..u»  Uus  valley  is 
by  'four  • if&ssesi  out*  eauk  to  the 

nortec  ^hulli.  and  it  $o  rpauy 

doors  ie.il:  m the 

ericotepassihe*  uuiM Ukffff  tettges  / The  set* 

Wtv  ffudsfc  of  fhv 
ffa^T  a#  be fufvdeseri bed.  Tts  fresh  g,i,eeri:.- 
.'ness  and  cicric  water  capols,  along  which 
sylvmi  $mtii  ht? 

ftp 

tewtfi ftknu  IfW  of  thif 

high  eapsdde,  no 

doubt, nl:  a.y  great  devadojmieui  if  iyxxter 
could  be  brought  lipqu  it.  as  yet  remains 
in  Us  ooturai  coinlition. 

A lovely  drive,  called  Magnolia  -:Y  vfcy 
inui,  planted  with  double  rows  of 
and  eucalyptiis  trees,  extends  fhrokgte%iji 
whole  length  of  the  place  from  ffortli  io 
;south.  If  is  hordered^ ^ with : ht5m^?  hiauy 
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cinto,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  crowned  with  snow  for  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  year,  just  as  the 
Jungfrau  is  pointed  out  from  Interlaken 
and  Mont  Blanc  from  Geneva. 

To  say  a word  further  as  to  the  climate, 
it  is  a description  that  applies  to  all  of 
Southern  California,  that  however  great 
may  be  the  heats  by  day,  which  in  mid- 
summer often  rise  to  a hundred  and  five 
in  the  shade,  the  nights  are  always  cool 
and  refreshing.  Neither  is  sun -stroke 
known.  Nor  are  the  violent  thunder- 
storms with  which  nature  with  us  endea- 
vors to  restore  the  equilibrium  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  its  utmost  efforts  in  the 
way  of  oppressive  warmth.  The  great 
drawback  here — as  there  must  be  some 
drawback  from  perfection  everywhere — is 
occasional  heavy  winds,  the  “northers.” 
The  northers  sometimes  gather  up  the 
dust  from  the  dry  surfaces  over  which 
they  pass,  and  produce  painful  dust-storms 
of  two  or  three  days’  duration. 

In  autumn  and  winter  the  temperature 
is  chilly  enough  to  make  fires  a necessity 
morning  and  evening,  and  even  all  day 
long  in  apartments  shut  off  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.  I was  astonished  to  find 
the  air  so  keen  at  these  times,  and  the  thin 
scum  of  ice  forming  upon  water  in  the 
mornings  so  formidable  even  as  far  down 
as  San  Diego  and  its  vicinity.  The  cold 
has  a penetrating  quality  far  beyond  that 
of  its  register  by  the  thermometer.  This 
is  usually  overlooked,  and  it  is  important 
to  be  understood,  since  fuel  is  very  scarce 
and  correspondingly  dear.  Fagots  made 
from  prunings  of  the  cottonwoods,  syca- 
mores, and  mesquit-trees  along  the  beds  of 
the  streams  are  the  principal  resource. 
Such  coal  as  can  be  obtained  is  both  cost- 
ly and  of  wretched  quality. 

The  water  for  the  irrigation  of  River- 
side is  taken  from  the  swift  little  stream 
of  the  Santa  Ana  River,  which  falls  so 
rapidly  within  a short  compass  that  it  has 
been  found  feasible  to  take  out  two  sepa- 
rate canals  with  a difference  of  thirty-five 
feet  in  their  levels.  On  all  sides  lands 
are  held  at  $200  and  $300  per  acre,  and 
when  the  orange-trees  have  come  into 
good  bearing,  at  $1000  per  acre,  which  but 
a few  years  ago  were  purchased  at  one 
dollar  and  a quarter. 

All  these  places  have  their  local  rival- 
ries, though  the  section  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  a whole,  is  ready  to  unite  jea- 
lously, on  any  point  involving  the  validity 


of  its  claims,  against  the  outside  world. 

All  have  their  pamphlets  to  distribute, 
their  tables  of  mean  temperatures  and  alti- 
tudes, their  analyses  of  soils,  and  their 
claims  to  regard  based  upon  nearness  to 
or  absence  from  some  particular  natural 
feature.  Thus  the  coast  counties  pride 
themselves  upon  the  genial  average  at 
which  their  temperature  is  kept  by  the  sea, 
free  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
afflictiug  those  which  are  shut  in  behind 
the  mountain  barriers.  The  inland  coun- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  lot  that  the  mountains  form 
a charming  defense  against  the  raw  fogs 
and  stormy  gusts  blowing  in  directly  from 
the  chill  ocean. 

These  petty  rivalries  are  a part  of  the 
history  of  new  countries,  and  will  pass 
away  with  the  development  of  population 
and  trade.  There  seems  no  need  of  jealous- 
ies, since  there  is  encouragement  enough 
for  all  in  their  several  ways.  The  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have 
just  been  opened  to  transportation  by  rail 
from  this  quarter.  The  lands  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  “citrus  fruits,”  too, 
are  limited  in  extent.  The  market  is  much 
more  likely  to  improve  than  decline,  even 
when  the  production  shall  have  increased 
greatly  over  its  present  scale.  High  rail- 
road freights  were  at  one  time  a cause  of 
alarm.  The  making  of  “orange  wine” 
was  proposed  as  a resource  for  using  up 
the  surplus  crop.  This  was  not  a success, 
and  fortunately  it  is  not  likely  to  be  need- 
ed. Railroad  freights  have  declined,  and 
will  decline  more  still  with  the  building 
of  the  new  roads.  Shipments  of  oranges 
have  been  successfully  made  from  this 
section  as  far  away  as  Denver,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Great  things  are  predicted  of  Wilming- 
ton, a little  port  twenty-two  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Los  Angeles.  The  extensive 
works  undertaken  there  by  the  railroad 
and  the  United  States  government  are  still 
incomplete,  and  it  is  but  a dreary  little 
place  in  its  present  condition.  However, 
great  ports  have  never  been  selected  pri- 
marily for  picturesqueness,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  such  commercial  necessities  as 
short  lines  of  transit,  easy  grades,  and  con- 
venience for  shipping.  Wilmington  had 
few  natural  conveniences  to  offer.  There 
were  originally  but  eighteen  inches  of 
water  on  its  bar.  This  has  been  increased 
to  ten  feet.  An  enormous  jetty  6700  feet 
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long,  extending  out  to  what  is  called  Dead 
Man’s  Island,  is  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion. It  is  to  force  the  tide  itself  to  do  the 
duty  of  scouring  out  the  bottom,  so  that  a 
ship  channel  several  miles  long  will  event- 
ually be  utilized.  Santa  Monica  is  anoth- 
er small  port  at  the  end  of  a branch  rail- 
road from  Los  Angeles,  sixteen  miles  di- 
rectly west.  It  is  somewhat  famed  as  a 
sea-side  resort.  It  has  a hotel  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  a bold  situation  on  a pret- 
ty horseshoe  bay.  The  beach  is  of  a fine 
hard  sand,  and  the  temperature  admits  of 
bathing,  if  one  be  inclined  for  it,  all  the 
year  round.  The  hopes  which  were  at  one 
time  entertained  here  also  by  capitalists 
like  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  of  making 
the  place  a great  shipping  point,  have  been 
for  the  present  abandoned.  It  was  to  have 
been  the  Pacific  terminus  of  a new  through 
line  from  the  East,  coming  by  way  of  the 
Cajon  Pass.  A wharf  1500  feet  long  was 
built,  and  a breakwater  proposed. 

From  here,  or  from  Wilmington,  one 
sails  up  the  coast  to  San  Buenaventura 
and  to  Santa  Barbara — favored  of  inva- 
lids. These  places  have  as  yet  no  rail- 
road, but  must  before  long  become  con- 
nected with  the  general  system.  Both  are 
on  that  sheltered  stretch  of  the  coast  which 
from  Point  Conception  makes  a sharp  turn 
to  the  eastward,  and  has  the  direct  south- 
ern exposure  and  a view  of  the  islands  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, considered  on  its  practical  side,  has 
devoted  more  attention  than  most  places 
to  the  culture  of  the  olive — an  industry, 
however,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Some  of  the  cultivators  have  provided 
themselves  with  a machinery,  which  costs 
about  a thousand  dollars,  for  expressing 
the  oil.  As  a condiment  the  fruit  is  not 
pickled  green  here,  like  the  Spanish  olive, 
but  ripe  and  black.  It  may  be  that  a spe- 
cial education  is  needed  for  liking  each  va- 
riety of  olives,  as  it  is  to  acquire  the  taste 
in  the  beginning.  Those  in  cultivation 
here  are  of  a small  variety,  descending 
from  the  old  mission  times,  and  it  is  hard 
not  to  find  them  just  at  present  either  in- 
sipid or  bitter.  A leading  industry  of  the 
county  of  which  San  Buenaventura  is  the 
capital — Ventura  County — is  the  raising  of 
honey.  A product  of  one  million  pounds 
per  annum  is  not  an  unusual  quantity. 

We  sailed  from  Wilmington  to  San  Die- 
go. We  embarked  in  the  evening  at  this 
place  in  a small  tug,  which  steamed  down 
the  tortuous  windings  of  the  channel,  past 


black  lighters  that  Whistler  would  have 
liked  to  etch,  and  past  Dead  Man’s  Island, 
and  transferred  us  on  board  the  coast 
steamer  waiting  without.  Next  morning 
we  were  at  our  destination,  a hundred 
miles  below.  San  Diego,  rising  on  a gen- 
tle slope,  makes  a pretty  appearance  from 
the  water.  A United  States  barracks  of 
yellow  buildings,  with  a flag-staff  rising  in 
the  centre,  is  the  most  prominent  detail  of 
the  foreground.  W e rounded  an  immense- 
ly long  narrow  sand-spit  of  a peninsula, 
which  contributes  to  form  the  excellent 
small  harbor,  and  made  fast  to  the  long 
mooring  wharf.  It  is  a feature  of  Cali- 
fornia ports  to  have  an  immensely  long 
wharf.  To  the  left  is  “Old  Town,”  its 
playa,  the  beach  where  Dana  once  loaded 
his  hides  in  his  “hide  drogher,”  now  be- 
come the  site  of  a Chinese  fishing  village. 

To  the  right  is  the  brand-new  “National 
City,”  the  location  of  the  shops  and  exten- 
sive depot  grounds  for  the  new  railway. 

In  the  centre,  at  a distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  each,  lies  “ New  Town,”  or  San 
Diego  proper.  All  together  have  a popu- 
lation of  about  five  thousand. 

As  we  came  up  to  the  wharf  a locomo- 
tive and  tender,  starting  out  from  Nation- 
al City,  made,  on  the  new  track,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  water-front  with  a formi- 
dable noise.  Its  whole  progress  was  one 
long  shrill  scream,  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  hills  and  echoed  back  with  ter- 
rific effect.  Gods  and  men  could  no  long- 
er remain  ignorant  that  San  Diego  had 
at  last  its  railroad — had  at  last,  to  this  ex- 
tent, overtaken  its  future.  It  was  cru- 
elly disappointed  once  before  when  it  was 
to  have  been  the  terminus  of  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific, transcontinental,  road,  and  the  panic 
of  73  prevented  the  capitalist 4 4 Tom  Scott” 
from  negotiating  the  foreign  loan  which 
was  needed  for  its  completion.  That  en- 
terprise was  abandoned,  and  a half-mile 
of  graded  road-bed  alone  remains  as  a sort 
of  tumulus  erected  to  the  blighted  hopes 
and  bitter  memories  of  the  time.  The 
name  of  “Tom  Scott” — perhaps  happily 
since  defunct — has  remained  a by- word 
and  reproach.  Now,  however,  the  “Cali- 
fornia Southern”  is  actually  at  work,  and 
under  contract  to  complete  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  necessary  to  meet 
the  Southern  Pacific,  at  a point  near  San 
Bernardino,  within  a very  short  time.  This 
road  is  to  be  a link  in  the  new  “Atlantic 
and  Pacific,”  which  is  to  follow  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  and  become  a transcontinent- 
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al  road  by  means  of  connection  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe. 

The  capital  and  management  of  the 
California  Southern  are  largely  supplied 
from  Boston.  It  is  important  to  know 
that  the  same  parties  have  leading  inter- 
ests in  works  under  the  new  railway  era 
which  is  revolutionizing  Mexico,  particu- 
larly In  the  Mexican  Central,  from  El  Paso, 
in  Texas,  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  They 
have  also  the  line  from  the  Mexican  port 
of  Guay  mas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  to 
the  Arizona  frontier  at  Calabasas.  A fur- 
ther road  is  projected  by  them  eastward 
from  San  Diego  to  Calabasas,  passing 
through  Port  Ysabel,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California*  This  could  be  built 
more  cheaply  just  below  the  Mexican 
frontier  than  on  this  side  of  it,  owing  to 
special  exemptions  from  taxation,  and  the 
lower  rates  of  labor  there  prevailing.  It 
b thought  that  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
be  compelled  by  competition  to  build 
across  from  Yuma.  Hopes,  it  may  be 
said,  are  still  entertained  of  the  derelict 
Texas  Pacific.  With  all  this  in  prospect, 
it  may  be  seen  that  Sun  Diego  has  at  pre- 
sent justification  for  making  a good  deal 
of  stir  over  the  facts  that  it  is  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  nearer  than  San  Francisco 


to  New  Orleans  and  New  York  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Orient  on  the  other,  and 
for  being  correspondingly  cheerful. 

A low  hand  - car  running  on  a track 
upon  the  long  wharf  conveys  our  baggage 
up  into  the  town  while  we  walk  beside  it. 
Tlie  town  on  being  reached  is  found  to  be 
a place  of  loose  texture.  It  has  a dispro- 
portionately large  hotel*  the  Horton  House, 
which  was  built  in  anticipation  of  future 
greatness,  and  proved  a loss  to  its  propri- 
etor. The  blue  shades  are  down  and  the 
plate-glass  windows  dusty  also  in  much  of 
the  ' Horton  Block, ?T  opposite,  which  still 
wears  an  expectant  look.  After  *73,  it  is 
said,  half  the  shutters  in  San  Diego  were 
nailed  up.  They  have  now  come  down, 
however,  no  doubt  to  stay.  There  is  a 
charming  view  of  the  harbor  and  of  deep 
blue  ocean  beyond  from  the  upper  slope. 
A part  of  the  view  is  a group  of  Mexican 
Islands,  particularly  the  bold  Coronado — 
a solid  mass  of  red  sandstone,  which  Amer- 
ican prospectors  ha  ve  tried  to  get  a cession 
of  as  a quarry,  but  without  success.  Yes, 
there  is  old  Mexico  again  close  by ; we 
have  come  hack  to  it.  A high  flat-topped 
peak.  Table  Mountain,  of  the  type  of  those 
we  used  to  see  in  our  geographies,  rises 
out  of  it  as  if  to  distinguish  it  without  fail. 
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skfel  vacant.  It  should  be  ft 
place for  ghosts,  provided  they  care  tor 
u.ue  nootheFs  society's  Th<>  children  q>f 
the  place, all  Spanish  iipparent.lr,  oommir 
home  from  .school  — for  there  i*  yet,  it. 
seems,  it  School — fcrioek  teudly  &t the  va- 
timt  doors,  peer  iii  hi  the  ^italow'paties, 
ami  vVui  away. 

Trtstead  of  leariiig  San  Diego  by  moire 
epoveulioual  way*  we  travem'd  thi>  :»ur-, 
veved  line  of  the  new  railroad,  the  direc- 
tion of  w)iieh  i$  almost  due  iHiPibward. 
Die  journey,  after  the  thirty  mile  section 
of  railroad  already  bidit,  was-  inade  chiefly 
by  wagons  with  an  oc<iasinmil  half-day^ 
peileatrifeujism.  for  v.hkh  the  dry  , enhooth 
siVrlaee  of  t he  ground  is  well  -adapted.  3 1 
ulfordei}  an  r op  porfed  ty  of  winking  'mg'tyh 
quumiauee  m a ivisurely  way  of  of 

ife  rhhefomoth  small  ami ^reat,  of  thould 
school.  The  principal  on#  of  these  tv^/ 
old  Don  Juan  Funster,  & man  Mmaiuwl 
sUioc  kfewn  To  lm* 

section..  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth , 
iuit  caiuo  ont  wlnin  :&  ■ 

Ihcr  hi  a UTtImg  vessel,  and  became 
iean  siihjerl  uiul  a owtdeuti  of  (VaHfornia 
long  burfevr  She  Americaii  ehiiquest^  It 
W-afc  -qci  :1 

foegnUr-n  his  English,  amt  had  to  leam  it 
fvWr  again  • wheii  they  a reived,  IT  is  sV 
fjuru,  u si.Ter  of  uUHTirm*nur  Fio  Pjcm 

hVc  bmiher 


BOjf  J U *X  FOrtSTSK. 


Il  is  conn  rum  to  drive  < to  wti  from,  Imre  fo 

vrtbe  5Iouurn<mtJvser  up  til  mark  Ife  di- 

eidinii  line  from  the  Mexican  province  of 
Baja  i Lower*  California. 

The  chronic  condition  of  shutter*  in  Tan 
Diego  Mild  .Town5'  is  in  he  nailed  up 
that  is  to  m$r  m far  as  It  can  lie  said  to 
have  shutt^fts  ;Mtll  remaining. . It  . dates 
from  l7d8L  Having  btaih  fojliul  iliHudvui)- 
tageously  .situated .£$  Uiy;  it 

hegan  to  he  deserted.  iuTuvrir  of  the  newer 
jufe^bout  ten  NptliS^gj^htpk?: 

deSokte  jtQVyy  Thy  u^Hil  Mid  mission 
with  a-  few  palms  about  it, 

stands  ip  a v^IIeyt fe Iho  . TSfjjpp 

Jii  very ahd  the  eartiidVorlis  dfiyUiivQiodoro 
Stockton.,  vvlu.v  (hivw  Uieru  up  'one.  night 
before  the  enemy  knew  he  was  ashore,  are 
S*,-en  ou  the  hilt.  Ren. is  should  be  cheap. 
in  Old  Town,  and  yet.  fecm'diu;'  'to  the 
■fey  &? i aroa del  uu due  tSv 

old  pl&za,  they  arc 

not  The  owners  bold  (.hern  siilTly,  no 
wipd  .tii eery  Heaven  knows  The  plaza 
ho$  J|ag:StafR  a d^iy^d  music 

staiuRfed  of  a number  of  burned* 

difeh  TPV3WI • W;I i Icli  i(:  ha$  iieyee  been 
worth  uriybody  s.VyhiU'  Vr 
Thu  .broken  Mefeiaut^  E^fengF  ‘ will 
never  Ripply 

again;  the  Jhotigli 

wnvckcd  only  is  wiilmut  a 

guest : whole  rfek  of  fe4'ftieVR;lHYat(^tt: 
adobe  houses— v,  hole  quarters  of  them — 


Ihiu  >) uan's  estxiiey  ynljed; 
ta  Ha«Ch.r  com  prised  an 
ureiv?:if  Iw4^Mfefeftui  mites  Uy  fotif tgfes-..r>r 
oije  luirulisid  Mi iJ  forty*  fl ve  ihousand  at,T^ 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


(Sr  There  is  ouo  it?Hw  **,VMniu»*o  j 
XkWAit<*x_'  f*S  1£U  ■ !',; 

.^Tlijer ■;i0<jpi- ‘/Seiner  slfotmoi  i f 
ton-  to  eohnn/eM  i*>trfcuni  of  this  him! 
hxxt  great.  su<*c#;,  life  olF^ml 

m 1m  %‘vri}  forty  ae-ves  **0*1  xta?  use 

■yjf  tl*r&o  tWalnni&&  t?*  vA  kwsV  W 

\vntxUl 'jmt  u pbit  the  ]ai><Jt  hii{W*0ycmeut>f  m 
tbfcsh#p*>  m 'in3r  the 

jamotot p$$L&0fl.  * ■ ’* i ’ v*V.y,/v  / 

The  Santa  Tl&rgarihv  ranch w&s 
4f:  atlbfee*  v^ey*  ibick  wftlJWi.  II  Wak-'&jy 

li^F^h  interior 
eimrt-yard,  The-  waiting  at  (able  was 
thin*  by  & broad  - faced  Indian  woman 
m eahco  All  the  domain:  jw?ie*>  was 
jierf^rnci^d  by  -rt In 

dmns*  tbb  cooking,  -iwy  which  a 


&Axai 


the  ti&#  <rf  haying  jfiekis  ori:  inne.  T'ltc  - ;y a>vnit^:^y ern - bfcjiihil  th*i:  bMV\ 

uiaimr/r  of  living-  on  tfese  great  {ri&KS  ;.  n-red  alter  in  search’  of  fancied  treasure.. 
war  fr>vm4  eof|'?f<yct^)>ly  bur  without  the  (.  j**n  a hoorytrevvt!  Vvitk 
u princely^  .features  attribut^i  to  .it  '-ferl  •fragTLioc»ifcl/  ’.<£'■  rHt  .ti  ?’£$»■,  fbe  to<>C  a 

sotm*  tmagi n&tiV#  tt&i-ratoh? . . 1 chimin t day ) igllt  hMly  frmh  liolys  Vn  tlkvhfo* 

land  |;:keivdQ.ufi^.  '•  *v  - *••  V,  v ; v 
in  the  ^f-fetv  • wtiU#- : v^t •:^^ti; 

\VHR  ' to • pitef  The^erbWls  j f 

cciJtiv&teii,  bat  not  w yet  mikb  rriht,  l - .a  gurKC  of  tl*LV>viUf^t 
Barley  in  the  fa  vvvrite  eetv&l , si  nce  it  (A Jb$&  j smj>t  io  ru  soow*  feV i f h}  ics  m l eh Sftb  flimugb 
liable  to  rust"  than  wheat.  Hay  is  '&&!$$:■  llaiige,  vV 


men.  'Flve-y  Imu  tjfdiml  the  shelving ‘ ant  o.f  smneif  bat  mioommon  jjreieasbM!*. 
lodges  am!  ramloni  hooka  by  the  strea to | This  :tV«k ia  eertxdh  '*  Cb*r1pt;'— a shriek- 
for  tkeir  tenty  and  eookhig  ovens  with  ’ beaked  boy  tif  Jpurteeu,  a sou  of  (lie  last 
groat  mvronmt.v.  The.  Mexican  aosl  In-  ; Tichbonm  rluimani,  who  has  si  muchly 
d|HTi  laboivr-s.  alio 
formed  the  lio.tt 

•contingent,  in  u.n-  '■  : 


« lemma!  to  n menial 
ya  parity  .®i1» i}<?  & 0 hi- 
ther. (vs .ho  eliiiuijs,  'to 

have  good  afiiil  iUh 
ilttieuf 

keeping  silent  till 
the  presutir  timhi  is 

. -.y  • it  ' : y *;  •" : 


mm 


t«feui£ . the 

' • <;r" 

U*  StViiK'  the  long- 

Ifcsff  lllir  ;.v»Kt  foi'tmie, 

tbeir ami  a pignut  *.•*  igirw*  our"  Charley''  V.s  deal  to  Ml h>nocv on  i he 
s^medyuiiu^ v^Vblcvt-,  tu:*  d ^ ill  {iriViiu  tU«F>^ itiilh 

an  a,- he*  l f.M  Uud  iiiK  iba?  hr  )o*>  i>  TidbU.inii-.  ami  don't  ytr>t- 

VO-’JV-  '•■  ■♦JotUn>ie  Uj*  With  tli:>  Hr  \i/' 

ill  the  ^(ibMVhieUsUi  fisou  over  iUt  Coining  v»nt  nC  th**  cuiioii  at  ihtyv*W<>f 
first  &errrm con^tw^ttoit.-  Ttftypk,. ' on 

di^UmUiou  of  tea*#  watU*J  on  by  a '$$0:  Tynuwttfi*.  Pjain^  a.patrl: 
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ta  Ana  Valley.  The  course  of  the  road 
was  marked  henceforth  only  by  an  occa- 
sional surveyor’s  stake.  We  rode  along 
it  through  fifty  miles  of  absolutely  tree- 
less and  verdureless  desert.  It  was  des- 
ert, however,  with  a certain  fascination  in 
its  utter  sterility.  It  had,  too,  a distinct 
beauty  of  coloring.  The  brown,  drab,  and 
blackish  waste,  catching  some  sparkles  of 
light  on  its  flinty  surface,  shimmered  in 
the  warm  sunshine.  A gentle  breeze  tem- 
pered the  heat.  Crags  of  black  water- 
worn  rock,  which  had  once  been  the  reefs 
of  an  inland  sea,  rose  boldly  out  of  it  in 
fantastic  shapes.  Noble  mountain  ranges 
stood  up  along  the  distant  horizons,  they* 
native  harshness  deliciously  softened  into 
the  blues  and  purples  of  veiling  atmos- 
phere. 

Half-way  across  we  fell  in  with  the  one 
sign  of  human  life,  in  the  shape  of  an  aban- 
doned pine  shanty.  On  going  around  to 
the  rear,  the  boards  constituting  that  side 
were  found  to  have  been  knocked  out  of 
it,  though  from  the  front  it  looked  quite 
presentable.  Some  former  travellers,  halt- 
ing here  like  ourselves,  had  occupied  their 
leisure  in  covering  its  walls  with  inscrip-  young  tichborne. 

tions.  Under  some  direction  by  one  about 

obtaining  drinkable  water,  another  had  quaintly  diabolic  and  knowing  air;  one 
written  vigorously,  “Lyor!!”  The  sole  suspected  it  of  holding  high  carnival  with 
piece  of  furniture  remaining  was  a rusted  the  coyotes,  the  gophers,  tarantulas,  and 
cooking-stove  on  three  legs.  It  had  a lizards  that  dropped  in  to  pay  it  visits. 


SOME  DAY. 

Some  day  I shall  be  dead 
Some  day  this  tired  head, 

With  all  the  anxious  thoughts  it  now  doth  know, 
Shall  be  laid  low. 

This  body,  pain-racked,  ill. 

Shall  lie  at  length,  and  still, 

Under  the  clover  and  the  wind-swept  grass. 

Nor  hear  you  pass. 

That  were,  indeed,  strange  sleep, 

When  even  you  might  weep, 

And  come,  and  go — even  you — unheard  of  me 
As  bird  or  bee. 

Nay,  sweetheart,  nay!  believe 
Here  is  no  cause  to  grieve. 

One  so  wayworn,  of  trouble  so  opprest, 

Is  glad  of  rest. 

Perchance,  when  that  release 
Hath  wrought  its  spell  of  peace, 

O’er  this  unquiet  heart,  long  vext  with  woe, 
Heart’s-ease  may  grow. 

Who  loves  me  will  not  weep 
When  that  I lie  asleep, 

But  rather  joy  to  think  such  sorrow  may 
Have  end  some  day. 
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IS  ihi-  dra  wing-room  of  a fine  old  bouse  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  the  son.  it  would 

♦'«».  ihe  Oxtper  Rixrer  bangs  the  portrait  appear,  of  a private  English  gentleman,  a 
of  a knight  iu  full  armor,  and  the  visitor  Tory  ami  dv voted  royalist,  was  born  in 
• that  it  represents  Sir  Nathaniel 


LADY  40>t£§<>A 


|/  1044.  the  year  which  AvitremH.1  the  battle 
M of.  Marstoh  Moor.  Whatever  were  ibo 
|:  .fortunes  of  Ins  parents  during  the.  cwii 
1 war  arid  the  sul^guem ip^ 
i:  CroniWeJi^  they  afforded  llmFfcon  d good 
K.  education,  and  early  devoted  hirn  to  the 
g prdfessdon  itfarnisj  By  appears  in  history 
j|  f*)r  the  first  time  m mature  years  as  “a. 

Well  i^puU^T  hir  valor  ami  military 

|p  >Uhl  |j  ?jt-  may  have  been  at  Tangier 

w)i<u^  in  Jijfife;  y^.iii^  Jufm  Churchill, 
g ilieU  ymr#  oh^  sailed  to  aid  in  its 

I been  with  the-  fu- 

m tun?  1 i a ke  of  i5£at  \ boro  ugh,  however,  in 
H ' . the  KbgTigh  ' e< hi  thrift  h t of  six  thousand 
;; j men  irihcv  irndt-r  Morutvout hv  and  rtirfetf^t 
•j.  by  Tutvone^  e*mirii>Mted  m much  to  Ctes; 
glory  -of  the  French  eampa igfts  of 
and  who  fought  lljfcmglmut  tlm, 

wav.  v\  hicl* •only  ended  io  lfi?7. 

Bir  'iffevti si^.ff j ibl -tt f »p‘«?ic^»^  as  a liieniter 
<if  Ihe  British  House  of  Commons  Here,. 
.;,  :>tgfiiiir  we  arc  .‘not- uild  ‘.how  long  he  tlius 
• the  rime  m ark e<b  perhaps  the 

happiest-  period  of  his  life.  It  is  likely 
that  he;  now  married'  the:  indy  tvli.a^t ojuvr- 
beside  his  own,  arid  who  be- 
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came  the  mother  of  the  brave  and  pure- 
hearted  Robert  Johnson,  himself  for  two 
terms  Governor  of  Carolina. 

In  1686  our  knight  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  Nevis,  St.  Christopher, 
Montserrat,  and  Antigua,  comprising  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

Three  years  after  this,  James  was  de- 
throned ; but  the  trusty  soldier,  who  was 
by  this  time  no  doubt  forgotten  in  his  far 
South  Atlantic  home,  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
choosing  rather  to  forfeit  the  royal  sword 
of  his  services  than  to  seem  unfaithful  to 
his  king. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  his  office  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  Governor  Johnson 
came  to  Carolina  as  a private  gentleman ; 
Here,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  England,  he 
seems  to  have  shunned  public  life,  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  development  of  new 
industries  in  the  colony.  He  established 
salt-works  on  Seewee  Bay,  cultivated 
grapes  for  wine-making,  and  paid  much 
attention  to  raising  silk- worms,  from 
which  he  obtained  considerable  quantities 
of  silk.  His  mostf  valuable  efforts,  how- 
ever, lay  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  its 
preparation  for  market.  Dr.  Ramsey  tells 
us  that  by  his  example  many  of  the  set- 
tlers were  induced  to  undertake  its  growth. 

Judging  by  contemporary  literature 
preserved  in  private  letters,  Carolina  was 
not  at  this  time  a pleasant  place  of  resi- 
dence. If  the  settlers  escaped  the  rigors 
of  winter  and  the  warlike  tribes  which  be- 
set the  more  northern  colonists,  they  had 
to  observe  ceaseless  vigilance  over  the 
Spaniards  to  the  southward,  and  encount- 
er new  and  violent  forms  of  disease.  The 
robust  Englishman,  fresh  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  was  just  the  material  for 
the  calentures  which  infested  the  low  riv- 
er-lands. He  knew  neither  by  what  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  their  seizure  nor  how  to 
escape  a fatal  issue  in  the  event  of  sick- 
ness. With  our  present  knowledge  of 
what  those  fevers  were,  it  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  remedies  then  in  use.  It  was  what 
might  be  called  the  flowery  age  of  medi- 
cine, when  syrups  of  roses  and  violets 
and  decoctions  of  pimpernels  were  much 
relied  on. 

Here  was  a remedy  of  the  time:  “Take 
two  roots  of  crow-foot  that  grows  in  a 
marsh  ground,  which  have  no  little  roots 
about  them,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
more,  and  a little  of  the  earth  that  is  about 


them,  and  doe  not  wash  them,  and  adde  a 
little  quantity  of  salt,  and  mixe  all  well 
together  and  lay  it  on  linnen  clothes,  and 
bind  it  about  your  thumbs  between  the 
first  and  neather  joynt,  and  let  it  lie  nine 
daies  unremoved,  and  it  will  expell  the  Fe- 
ver.” After  reading  this,  how  piteous  is  it 
to  turn  to  such  a passage  as  the  following, 
in  a letter  written  in  1695,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed: 

For  Mrs.  Ann  Harleston, 
or  in  her  absence  to 
Mr.  James  Bownoll  or  Mr.  Bowsfield, 
in  Dublin, 

Ireland. 

This  from  Carolina. 

“My  dear  Husband  died  on  the  1st  day 

of  November  last  of  the  gout,  which  seized  him 
after  a violent  manner  for  several  months,  with 
fits  of  extreme  shaking  and  coldness  till  he  died 
within  and  without  and  as  extreme  a burning 
followed,  the  like  I never  saw  or  heard  of  be- 
fore; which  caused  him  frequently  to  pray  that 
God  would  deliver  him,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  do  about  an  hour  after;  and  my  dear  man 
told  me  death  is  now  come,  and  he  bid  it  wel- 
come.” 

Through  another  letter  by  the  same 
lady  we  learn  that  three  years  after  the 
above  date  a period  of  unusual  distress 
and  gloom  settled  upon  the  colony.  The 
account  is  curious  enough  to  warrant  its 
literal  presentment  to  the  reader : 

“ Deare  Sister, — I am  sorry  yl  I should  be 
y®  messenger  of  so  sad  tidings  as  to  desire  y® 
not  to  come  to  me  tell  yu  can  heare  better  times 
yn  here  is  now  for  y®  whole  country  is  full  of 
trouble  & sickness  tis  y®  small  pox  weh  has 
been  mortall  to  all  sorts  of  y®  inhabitance  & 
especally  y®  Indians  who  tis  said  to  have  swept 
away  a whole  neighbouring  nation  all  to  5 or  6 
wch  run  away  & left  there  dead  unburied  lying 
upon  y®  ground  for  y®  vulters  to  deour  beside 
y®  want  of  shipin.  This  fall  wintter  & y®  sring 
hitherto  is  y®  cause  of  another  trouble  & has 
been  follow'd  by  an  earth  quake  & burning  of 
y«  towne  [Charleston]  or  on  third  part  of  it 
wch  they  say  was  of  equall  vallu  wh  wl  remains 
besides  y®  great  los  of  cattle  wch  I kow  by  w* 
has  ben  foun  dead  of  mine  yl  I thinke  is  be- 
cause of  y®  hard  winter  y*  has  bin  & being 
ouer  stockt  what  all  these  things  put  together 
makes  y®  pace  looke  wh  a terrable  aspect  & non 
kows  w*  will  be  y®  end  of  ym  I have  lived  going 
of  4 years  since  y®  death  of  my  husband  (wch  I 
thinke  in  my  heart  was  y®  best  in  y®  world)  as 
a shepe  amongst  woulues  but  I am  resolv'd 
now  by  good  helpe  from  god  to  feare  non  of 
these  things  hauing  been  by  duine  prouidence 
so  marackalusly  preseru'd  through  so  many 
troubles  and  dangers  remember  me  in  yr  retire- 
I ments  wh  my  loue  & seruice  to  all  my  cousens ; 
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& lett  not  these  things  discourage  yu  for  I hope 
to  be  y#  messenger  of  better  news  to  y°  y«  next 
writing  for  thing  y1  are  violent  selldom  last 
long  they  will  end  on  way  or  another  as  its 
decreed  aboue 

“ Yr  sister  in  trouble 

“Affra  Coming. 

'*  Coming  T 

“March  6:  V-” 

Governor  Johnson,  however,  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  the  country  notwith- 
standing the  gloomy  outlook,  and  was 
after  a time  so  far  drawn  out  of  his  seclu- 
sion as  to  consent  to  become  a cassique. 
In  1702  Lord  Granville,  then  palatine  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors,  sent  him  a commis- 
sion as  Governor  of  Carolina ; but  Queen 
Anne,  with  a prudence  which  did  more 
credit  to  her  worldly  wisdom  than  her 
filial  piety,  refused  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  a man  who,  faithful  among  the 
faithless,  had  been  true  to  her  father,  un- 
til she  learned  that  he  had  given  in  his 
allegiance  to  herself.  If  it  be  possible  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  a royal  head,  the 
coiffure  of  good  Mrs.  Morley  singed  for 
this  before  the  passing  of  another  lustrum. 
Royal  approval  was  granted  Sir  Nathan- 
iel in  1703  as  Governor  of  Carolina — an 
honor  likely  to  confer  upon  its  possessor 
many  more  curses  than  blessings. 

For  fate,  in  some  grimly  jocose  humor, 
seems  to  have  determined  to  create  in  this 
colony  a happy  family  out  of  singularly 
discordant  elements.  English  and  Scot- 
tish Cavaliers,  seeking  adventure,  or  to  re- 
trieve broken  fortunes  ; Puritans  fleeing 
the  consequences  of  the  Restoration ; Hu- 
guenots escaping  religious  persecution  in 
France;  Germans,  Hollanders,  Swiss — all 
from  time  to  time  found  refuge  here,  and 
brought  with  them  their  various  theolo- 
gical feuds  and  national  antipathies.  In 
a mass  so  composite  serious  consequences 
were  likely  to  ensue  from  any  changes  in 
the  political  temperature.  The  colonists 
were  always  ripe  for  revolution.  The 
term  of  the  colonial  Governor  was  three 
years ; yet,  to  show  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  four  years— that  is,  between  1682 
and  1686  — five  of  these  dignitaries  had 
passed  on  and  off  the  stage  of  Carolina. 
For  the  government  of  such  a colony  an 
elderly  man  was  now  chosen,  a man  worn 
out  by  European  wars,  with  a constitution 
impaired  by  long  residence  in  unwhole- 
some climates,  and  nearing  the  close  of 
a life  overshadowed  by  disappointments. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  the  colonists  received 


the  appointment  of  Sir  Nathaniel  with 
general  approbation.  His  tried  courage 
and  reputation  as  a soldier  especially  com- 
mended him  to  them  at  a time  when  the 
air  was  thick  with  omens  of  danger  and 
war. 

The  new  Governor  set  himself  with  mil- 
itary promptness  to  the  task  of  reducing 
the  colony  to  order.  A majority  of  the 
settlers  were  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  but  the  home  government  fa- 
vored the  Cavaliers  (who  were  the  Church 
party) , and  granted  them  special  privileges. 
The  Lords  Proprietors  had  at  the  outset 
granted  religious  liberty  to  all  settlers  in 
the  colony.  The  Governor  summoned  a 
meeting  of  Assembly  “in  the  season  of  the 
planting  of  rice” — a time  most  inconven- 
ient to  the  Lower  House,  the  members  of 
which  were  for  the  most  part  Dissenters. 
But  few,  therefore,  attended  on  this  occa- 
sion, while  the  Upper  House  was  full;  for 
the  cassiques  had  their  agents  watching 
over  their  planting  interests.  At  this  ses- 
sion Governor  Johnson  caused  an  act  to 
pass,  by  a majority  of  one,  disqualifying 
from  service  in  either  House  all  who  did 
not  worship  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Assembly  the 
Lower  House  was  full,  and  proceeded  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  to  rescind  the 
obnoxious  act ; but  the  old  Governor  was 
master  of  the  position.  He  perhaps  re- 
membered Cromwell  for  the  first  time 
with  pleasure,  and  while  a grim  smile 
lighted  up  his  face  as  he  told  his  secretary 
the  story  of  “Prides  Purge,”  he  penned 
a reproachful  letter  to  the  House,  dismiss- 
ing them  under  the  title  of  “ the  Unsteady 
Assembly.”  Before  we  also  dismiss  this 
House  there  is  one  memorial  of  it,  and 
only  one  apparently,  yet  remaining  which 
may  repay  examination.  To  overawe 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  distant  colo- 
nists, there  hung  in  the  hall  of  Assembly 
a life-size  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  said, 
by-the-way,  to  have  been  painted  by  God- 
frey Kneller.  When  the  flame  of  1776 
lighted  up  the  hearts  of  Carolinians,  this 
picture,  as  an  emblem  of  royal  tyranny, 
received  but  scant  grace  at  the  hands  of 
the  patriots,  and  was  removed  in  a muti- 
lated state  to  the  private  residence  of  the 
Manigault  family,  where  it  remained  until 
1822,  when  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fraser 
obtained  permission  to  cut  out  the  hand 
with  the  crown,  the  head  and  shoulders 
having  been  previously  cut  out  by  some 
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Within  two  years  Carolina  was  divided 
. to  ten  'pftmte.5  '»rrange.meii  ts  were  made 
for  the.  building  of  a church  nnd  the  Vn- 
dow  m^rit  of  a parish:  priest  in  each,  and  a 
j&rgy  hdidhe^  of  books  sent ' over  from 
England.  Up  lo  tlm  year  1 7*6  Stbout  one 
Ixn^dreil  w^ul^rly  edergy^oeh 

hud  bee  a introduced  into  the  colony 
Wnttbgnf  the  Jesuits  of  the  Establishment., 
Hr.-- Ramsey  says;  b Religion  assumed  a 
visible  form,  and  -contributed  its  iulluem-o 
in  soften *m nr  tbe  maimers  of  dispersed  cdj\ 
ouists,  who,  froiu  want  of  scb ool-oi  j>*st era 
rmd  qlcirgymcAv  were  iu  danger  of  degen  ♦ 
emting  into  ^.ra^es/' 

But  ft  bare  rtaAfal  of  historical  fxcts  ^n 
not  convey  nay idea  of  how  the  actors  of 
the  |>*  ri^l  Uvea  ivml  moved-  Fortunately 
abundance  qt  ai&teri&l  y et  vm$mm  • to 
show  rjy  ^omethhag  of  the social  life  of  the 
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person  unknown.  In  1842,  Mr.  F raser 
s^tiiod  thd  frkgfhexit  to  Mr.  Charles  Maui- 
giidft d gTana^dn  of  opeof 
under  tjm  cmvfn.  TbiV  relic  h.mw  m the 
poss^km  of  Gab  n el  ' Man1^hltU:ttV: 

>,v  hh^e;Sindm>ss  I con  i mlebted  h/r$ 

But  (v»-  return.  The  colony  had  never 
oy nl  v ed  so  sW  y e re  a storm  as 
n p«:m  fhv  heu<J  of  tho  Gore r nor  and  his 
.Cmmcll,  . TlifjTypnh^I'rbpriWd.rs.  were  ap* 
peairtl-  to*  Piirhamexit  was  meucorivtli^edi 
royrtr ) i riterfbreritfe  i uyoked  Th  e fueasnre 
TO ttced -ih  the  House  of  Lortf^s  thp 
Qhecri  derfemf  the  law  pa^kl  nrdi  add 
void;  add  and  ^olicii- 

tor  g«Mierai  to  ti*ke  'i)u\  M cctm&ry  for 

placing'  the  cplnny  u iul bv  royal  jwot^difm . 
Tlxe  matter  \\ us,  b nwev' er,  a f tlii>  stage  nn- 
accountably  dropjfcdv "aihV,th?f  in&i&utott.'tii 
the  stern  old  knight  lyuHviaed  in  hirce. 
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vens;  antique  musical  instruments,  which 
have  by  turns  shivered  to  the  Cavalier 
tune  of  ° Green  Sleeves,  -vor  pulsated  re- 
sponsive to  the  rhythm  of  some  soft  air 
born  among  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France; 
time-stained  inventories  of  the  furniture 
once  filling  a stately  English  home  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I. ; and  deeds  of  the  same 
period  conveying  now  in  their  hiero- 


is  thrown  a snowy  kerchief  of  lawn.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  her  daughter  as  a 
younger  matron,  born  about  1703.  with  a 
complexion  as  fair  as  the  wide  band  of 
pearls  encircling  her  neck,  and  a face  elo- 
quent of  sweet  womanly  virtues.  She  is 
dressed  in  blue  silk,  cut  away  from  the 
neck  only  enough  to  show  its  slope,  the 
waist  just  under  the  arms,  wide  sleeves 


KXKTl'R  HOUSE. 


held  open  by  a fall  of  lace,  a heavy  piece 
of  corded  silk  several  shades  lighter  than 
the  dress  passing  down  the  entire  front, 
looking;  as  straight  and  stiff  as  a cuirass 
of  steel.  In  another  place  we  see  a boy 
of  five  clad  in  a short-waisted  light  gray 
surtout  reaching  almost  to  the  ankles, 
white  stockings,  and  crimson  shoes.  Into 
a 1*00111  with  walls  so  peopled  it  would  not 
seem  very  strange  to  see  the  good  Sir  Na- 
thaniel himself  walk,  dressed  in  a shag 
gown  trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and 
twist,  silk  tops  for  his  legs,  and  a camlet 
cloak  thrown  over  his  martial  shoulders. 

But  paintings  are  not  the  only  art  trea- 
sures which  these  colonial  houses  contain. 
Pieces  of  old  jewelry  are  here— diamonds 
and  brilliants  set  in  silver  ; rare  specimens 
of  napery,  which  have  escaped  by  succes- 
sive miracles  the  accidents  of  great  Avars 
and  fires,  expressing  in  exquisite  damask- 
work  legends  such  as  Elijah  fed  by  the  ra- 


glyphical  characters  to  the  heirs  nothing 
but  doubt  and  confusion.  These,  with 
fragments  of  old  lace,  moth-eaten  letters, 
vellum -bound  diaries  of  the  time,  and 
remnants  of  beautiful  china  and  glass, 
may  yet  lie  seen. 

With  such  a treasury  to  choose  from, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  furnish  forth 
an  old  fashioned  tea  table  on  the  lawn  at 
Exeter,  realistic  in  its  minutest  details; 
nor  would  it  be  hard  to  till  the  punch- 
bowl again  with  genuine  Barbados  shrub, 
if  Carolinians  could  be  made  to  agree 
whether  the  sweet  orange  and  lemon 
should  be  used  in  the  brewing  or  the 
juice  of  the  sour  orange  alone.  Good  ar- 
guments remain  in  support  of  either  prae 
lice,  and  excellent  ones  in  favor  of  both. 
Sadder  associations  cling  to  the  delicate- 
tinted  brocade  lying  in  empty  folds  across 
the  old  chair,  but  with  flowers  as  rich  in 
color  to-day  os  when  they  first  bloomed 
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and  blossomed  under  the  artist’s  hand. 
There  is  a lost  individuality  in  those  dain- 
ty useless  slippers,  and  the  little  child’s 
shoe,  and  that  idle  painted  fan,  which 
some  eye  in  the  far  past  could  discern  and 
some  heart  mourn. 

Judging  by  the  size  of  the  tea  service, 
genuine  Bohea  must  have  been  a rare  com- 
modity in  those  days,  and  in  looking  over 
an  old  bill  I find  Dr.  William  Rind  to 
have  been  a debtor  to  Alexander  Cramahe 
and  Co.  “ to  1 lb.  Bohea  tea,  £4  10s.”  Dr. 
Rind  was  a gay  bachelor,  and  in  case  the 
reader  should  wish  to  know  what  was  re- 
quired by  a man  of  fashion  in  Carolina 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, I will  quote  another  bill  against  him 


by  the  same  firm : 

£ s.d. 

To  1 Wigg  Comb 2 6 

To  1 pr.  Pumps 2 00 

To  1 Thread  hose 1160 

To  7 yds.  blue  silk 10  10  0 

To  1 do*,  gold  breast  buttons 1 0 0 

To  2 bottles  treacle  water 1 60 

To  1 pair  glaz’d  white  gloves 0 12  6 

To  ljdoz.  silver  breast  buttons  (5)  26.?.  1 17  6 

To  1 prayer-book  1 00 

To  i cask  rum 24  10  0 


In  the  social  life  of  Carolina  caste  dis- 
tinctions have  existed  from  the  first,  but 
they  can  in  no  way  be  fairly  traced  to  the 
influence  of  slavery.  Aristocratical  feel- 
ings were  imported  into  the  colony  with 
Cavalier  prejudices  and  predilections,  and 
they  have  been  chiefly  kept  alive  through 
old  pictures  and  parchments  and  coats  of 
arms.  To  dance  a galliard,  or,  on  occa- 
sion, wear  “a  masque,”  entitled  a new- 
comer to  respect;  but  to  own  a prayer- 
book  was  almost  to  possess  a patent  of  no- 
bility. 

But,  as  a letter  of  that  time  by  Mr.  Har- 
leston  informs  us,  the  great  social  feature 
of  the  period  was  the  dinner,  and  he 
records  the  fact  that  Sir  Nathaniel  was 
present  at  one  which  must  have  been  a 
stately  affair.  Bills  of  fare  were  not 
known  in  those  days,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  an  accurate  list  of  the  delecta- 
ble things  which  were  provided  on  such 
high  occasions;  but  there  lies  before  me 
an  old  volume  of  Markham’s  Country 
Contentments , published  in  1637-8,  which 
has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  Harleston,  and  was 
doubtless  a great  authority  among  the 
housewives  of  Carolina  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mark- 
ham warns  the  housewife  that  though 


she  “be  never  so  skilfull  in  the  parts  of 
Cookery,  if  shee  want  skill  to  marshall  the 
dishes,”  failure  must  attend  her.  “ It  is,” 
he  says,  “like  to  a Fencer  leading  a band 
of  men  in  rout,  who  knowes  the  use  of 
the  weapon,  but  not  how  to  put  men  in 
order.  Shee  shall  first,”  he  admonishes, 
“marshall  her  Sallets,  delivering  the 
grand  Sallet  first,  which  is  evermore  com- 
pound; then  green  Sallets;  then  boil’d 
Sallets;  then  some  smaller  compound  Sal- 
lets. Next  unto  Sallets  she  shall  deliver 
forth  all  her  Fricases,  the  simple  first,  as 
Collops,  Rashers,  and  such  like;  the  com- 
pound Fricases;  after  them  all  her  boyl’d 
meats  in  their  degree,  as  simple  broths 
stew’d— broth,  and  the  boyling  of  sundry 
fowles.  Next  them,  all  sorts  of  rost  meats, 
of  which  the  greatest  first,  as  chine  of 
Beefe,  or  surloyne,  the  gigger  or  legges  of 
Mutton,  Goose,  Swan,  Veale,  Pig,  Capon, 
and  such  like.  Then  bak’d  meats,  the 
hot  first,  as  Fallowe-deere  in  Pasty,  Chick- 
en, or  Calves-foot-pie  and  Dowset.  Then 
cold  bak’d  meats,  Pheasant,  Partridges, 
Turky,  Goose,  Woodcocke,  and  such  like. 
Then  lastly,  Carbonadoes,  both  simple  and 
compound.”  Now  with  all  these  dishes 
well  prepared  and  arranged  on  the  dress- 
er, the  critical  moment  has  only  just  ar- 
rived; for  Markham  further  says  that  the 
server  must  not  set  the  viands  down  as 
he  received  them,  “but,  setting  the  Sal- 
lets extravagantly  about  the  Table,  mixe 
the  Fricases  about  them ; then  the  boyl’d 
meats  amongst  the  Fricases,  roast  meats 
amongst  the  boyl'd,  bak’d  meats  amongst 
the  roast,  and  Carbonadoes  amongst  the 
bak’d,  so  that  before  every  trencher  may 
stand  a Sallet,  a Fricase,  a boil’d  meat,  a 
roast  meat,  a bak’d  meat,  and  a Carbo- 
nado, which  will  both  give  a most  comely 
beauty  to  the  table  and  very  great  con- 
tentment to  the  Guesse.”  This  consti- 
tuted the  first  course.  The  second  and 
only  remaining  one — unless  the  reader  be 
already  surfeited — consisted  of  “Mallard, 
Tayle,  Snipe,  Plover,  Wood -cocke,  Chick- 
en, Pigeon,  Partridge,  Raile,  Turky, .... 
Bitter  Hearne,  Shoveler,  Crane,  Bustard, 
Puets,  Gulls,  and  such  like.  Then  hot 
bak’d  meats,  as  Marrowbone-pye,  Quince- 
pye,  Florentine,  and  Tarts.  Then  cold 
bak’d  meats,  as  red  Deere,  Hare-pye,  Gam- 
mon or  Bacon  pye,  etc.” 

At  such  a feast  did  Sir  Nathaniel  sit 
with  Chief  Justice  Trott,  Colonel  William 
Rhett,  and  the  61ite  of  the  province,  toast- 
ing the  bride  at  intervals  in  Muskadine, 
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“great,  pleasant,  and  strong,  with  a sweet 
scent  and  amber  color,”  while  they  held 
talk  of  the  prices  of  indigo  and  furs,  of 
French  intrigues  with  the  Indians  to  the 
westward,  of  the  Spaniards  tampering  with 
the  slaves  on  the  southern  border,  of  the 
consequences  of  a servile  insurrection,  the 
proportion  of  whites  to  negroes  being  at 
that  time  one  to  ten.  Then  the  talk  set- 
tled on  the  subject  of  silk-making  and  the 
growth  of  rice. 

^Ramsey  tells  us  that  among  the  colo- 
nists there  was  an  impression  that  rice 
was  not  a very  wholesome  article  of  diet — 
an  opinion  to  which  Markham  no  doubt 
largely  contributed ; for  although  he  says, 
“If  you  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Rice,  and  boile  it  in  a pottle  of  water  till 
it  come  unto  an  indifferent  thicknesse,  and 
then  put  into  it  a good  lump  of  potted  or 
barrelled  Butter,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
shall  salt  wise  season  it  to  an  indifferent 
sweetnesse,  it  is  a dish  of  meat  meet  for 
an  Emperour  at  Sea,  wholesome,  good, 
and  light  of  degesture,  and  will  be  as 
much  as  foure  reasonable  men  can  eat  at 
a meal,”  yet  he  adds,  “ I doe  not  wish  any 
man  of  shipboard  to  make  this  a continuale 
feeding  dish,  for  it  is  both  too  pleasant 
and  too  strong,  and — may  breed  incon- 
venience in  strong  bodies;  but  rather  to 
use  it  once  a week  as  a physical  nourisher, 
or  for  the  comfort  of  sick  and  diseased 
men.” 

Not  much  time  was  given  either  Sir  Na- 
thaniel to  enjoy  his  triumph  or  the  colo- 
nists to  brood  over  their  religious  griev- 
ances. Queen  Anne  having  declared  war 
against  France  and  Spain,  news  was 
brought  the  Governor  that  the  French 
and  Spaniards  were  fitting  out  a joint  ex- 
pedition against  Carolina.  The  colony 
was  in  a poor  state  of  defense.  With  the 
fortifications  of  Charleston  in  a ruinous 
condition,  the  inhabitants  depressed  from 
a recent  fruitless  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  of  St.  Augustine,  and  “an  epi- 
demical distemper”  (probably  yellow  fever) 
raging  in  the  town  and  sweeping  off  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  the  outlook  was  in  the 
last  degree  gloomy.  Yet  doubtless  our 
gallant  old  knight  rejoiced  in  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  given  him  to  emerge  from  the 
dusky  shadows  of  church  and  state  polity, 
and  stand  with  his  trusty  sword  in  a light 
in  which  his  conduct  should  be  known 
and  approved  of  all  brave  men. 

He  put  the  inhabitants  under  martial 
training,  appointed  gunners  for  the  bas- 


tions, intrenched  White  Point,  built  a fort 
on  James  Island  (now  Fort  Johnson),  and 
made  Sullivan’s  Island  a signal  station. 
Having  put  affairs  in  some  order,  he  with- 
drew, much,  we  are  told,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  good  citizens  of  Charleston, 
to  Exeter,  his  country-seat,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  town.  Such  an  act  in 
these  4 4 swift  and  giddy-paced  times”  would 
likely  cost  a commander  his  official  head ; 
but  Sir  Nathaniel  knew  something  both 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  Charleston  bar 
and  of  the  sailing  qualities  inherent  in 
the  bluff -bowed  ships  of  his  day.  At  any 
rate,  he  had  seen  enough  of  war  to  feel  as- 
sured that  even  in  a great  battle  there  are 
intervals  of  leisure — that  only  the  raw  sol- 
dier at  the  whistle  of  the  first  shot  throws 
away  his  blanket  and  canteen.  Perhaps 
an  interesting  family  of  silk-worms  need- 
ed the  veteran’s  care,  or  it  may  have  been 
the  time  of  the  vintage  at  Exeter. 

He  left  Charleston  in  military  charge 
of  Colonel  William  Rhett,  a man  whose 
dauntless  courage,  regulated  by  perfect 
coolness,  made  him  worthy  of  the  post. 

In  due  time  the  tall  masts  of  a French 
frigate,  in  company  with  three  ships  and 
a galley,  appeared  above  the  low  white 
sand  ridge  of  Morris  Island.  A courier 
was  immediately  sent  to  Governor  John- 
son, who  the  next  day,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants,  rode  quietly 
into  the  town.  He  forthwith  called  a 
council  of  war,  the  minutes  of  which  read 
like  some  old  English  burghers’  meeting 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; for  it  was 
“quickly  agreed  to  put  some  great  guns 
on  board  of  such  ships  as  were  in  the  har- 
bor’ and  employ  the  sailors  in  their  own 
way  in  defense  of  the  town.” 

Of  this  fleet  Colonel  Rhett,  who,  al- 
though commanding  the  militia  of  the 
colony,  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  good  a 
sailor  as  soldier,  was  made  1 4 vice-admiral.  ” 

The  enemy,  with  a deliberate  movement 
which  must  have  been  very  imposing, 
sailed  up  abreast  of  the  town,  and  sent  in 
a flag  of  truce,  which  was  landed  at  Gran- 
ville Bastion.  The  site  of  this  bastion,  by- 
the-way,  is  still  marked  by  a section  of 
tapia  work  that  outcrops  to  the  surface 
on  East  Bay  Street,  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent stone  battery.  The  bearer  of  the  flag 
was  carefully  blindfolded  before  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  works — a precaution  in- 
tended, however,  only  the  more  effectual- 
ly to  hoodwink  him  after  he  was  permitted 
to  see.  In  truth,  the  good  old  Governor 
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pueiriy.  As  it  was,  M , L»e  nf ter 

galling  -safely  info  <Jbc  harbor  with  his 
£hlgsv  ctfM&yt&ti  himself  with  Jand  i.bg*  mix- 
raudtn*? ^ <>f)  rig  isl- 

ands, every  one  of  which  w&$  driven  ptf 
wi  i,b  heavy  '}p&$  hj  tli^  truopfr  se  ft  i io  rrn^t 
them.  At  length  ;SiV  Nathnyikd. 

Mg  w ith  Xi  sdid^riy  e^ytlie  'tighiipg  yid*4 : 
i ty  of  the.  in  vaders,  determined  to  take  the, 
offensive/ and.  ordered.  has  vice  - admiral. 
Colonel  Rhett,  \x  ith  }if$  small  mer- 
chantmen, tobear  down  upon  the  Franco 
Spanish  fleet  Houbl jess  many  a fever- 
smitten  face  within  tire  town  that  day 
w^fched  the  result  With  dark  ftn^bcKlinfs. 
Rut  the  affurr.  \ms»  soon  over;,  For  when 
the  French  adrhiral  observed  the  English 
ships  in  mritiam  he  trippod  his  anchors^ 
arid  pulfhig  i mtaedt&tely  to  «e&*  Hn  ally 
d ? SfUtp^aml • 'from  the  eOa*t  A few  days 
■after  this,  Colonel  ’Khet W«fiH .acting: aa  vice- 
acfeii^Ij  captured,  with  oat  firing  a gun,  n 
French  slripih  Scriweb  Bfcy,#iih  two  hun* 
ilmi  men  on  board,  iucbiding  Geneml  Ar- 
bunch  cotinnaiidiug  the  land  forces  of  the 
itiv^diu^army  . The  repulse  of  ilufc|uyn- 
kMi  in  yte  iV  exaead^d  tite  li0p«8 

of  the  e<yh>tiiits»  It  bad  a^coin  pi  isli^ 

ed  by  skillful  maxia^u  vrin^  r^ther  than  by 
hard  iigbtmg/  and  the  loss  of  the  English 
Wa»  eoniparaCye4y  smajJ  - on  the  part  of 


I liad  at  this  time  a mere  hand: 

ful  of  men  at  bis  disposal,  and 
it  was  needful  to  economize 
theml  Wheu  the  bandage  w?is 
^^prding'ly  withdrawn  from 
tip*  eyes  c>f.  the  envoy.  he  saw 
before  hirin  the  w^thW  figure 
of  Sir  Nathaniel  at  the  head  of 
a pickl'd  body  of  troops.  The 
Sddation  was  dramatic ; but  no 
thnee  was  gixtoi  the  visitor  to 
study  the  effect  in  detail.  Our 
knight,  with  notfle  • courtesy* 
did  not  even  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  h is  mis- 
si  on  before  hurrying  linn  off 
as  a welcome  truest  to  inspect 
(he  works.  It  is  strange  that 
no  su#pi*Huin  seepis  to  have 
been  awakened  in  the  French- 
man by  l*ib  n g eon  ywed  from 
point  to  point  .thi^vini'h  cimu* 
tous  routes  < yei  ibo  ih>Yio^HU* 
was  simply  u*mg  the  various 
blocks  rjf  imwM  in  iW  town 
as  sh  if  ting  yv.bifi?  f.fre 

^pleinlid  body  of  men  from 
Granville  Itetion,  marching 
along  the  straight  line  of  the 
col  ju^nV  water  - fronfe;  hiolh!  ready  to 
EArisc.  meet  them  at  every  halting- 
place.  The  couccptiou  pro- 
duced, indeed,  a vbiy  excellent  btage  eSr 


paten  uf  wat*:.n  M Si  PJUUP  s 

an  war  cAuicfcifrb#; 


ifle ’,  enemy  It  tyhs  yriry "-  y:  • Opt 1 of’ 

five  weii  appoinfed  a galley 

sent  against  the  co Unty  mix  ship  wa^  lak- 
e H ’;  ottl  of  'mi  turadurc  farrr/uf  eight  h un- 
dml  men,  three  hi  t rid  ml  w^erc  kV)  Jed  df 
made  prisoners.  General  Arbuset  offered 
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as  a ransom  for  himself  and  his  officers 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  eight. 

It  is  pieusing  to  con  template  a life  so 
checkered  over  with  broken  hopes  as  was 
that  of  Sir  Nathaniel  drawing  to  its  close 
under  the  light  of  a triumph,  so  complete, 
and  amid  the  praises  of  men  many  of 
whom,  but  a short  while  before,  were  his 
bitterest  enemies.  It  was  surely  one  of 
those  singular  sarcasms  which  history  at 
times  evolves,  that  the  very  man  who,  for 
want  of  loyalty  had  been  driven  from  the 
Governorship  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
whose  title  as  Governor,  years  afterward, 
in  a remote  province,  was  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  well  affected  to 
the  reigning  sovereign,  should,  when, 
•* Nestor-like,  aged  in  an  age  of  care,” 
and  at  a time  when  the  home  government 
could  not  spare  a single  man-of-war  for 
the  defense  of  the  most  important  city  in 
the  southern  half  of  America,  rid  the  roy- 
al bosom  of  an  anxiety  so  great  as  the 
Franco-Spanish  invavsion  of  Carolina. 

The  Lords  Proprietors  sent  their  thanks 
to  Go  vernor  Johnson  in  these  words  ; “We 
heartily  congratulate  you  ou  your  great 
and  happy  success  against  the  French  and 
Spaniards;  and  for  your  emiuent  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  defense  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  province  avo  return  you  our 
thanks,  and  assure  you  that  we  shall  al- 
ways retain  a just  sense  of  your  merit, 
and  w ill  take  all  opportunities  to  reword 
your  signal  services. n What  is  better, 
however,  they  made  this  promise  good  by 
conveying  to  Sir  Nathaniel  a large  grant 
of  land  on  the  eastern  branch  of  Cooper 
River,  which  he  characteristically  named 
Silk  Hope. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  as  already  mentioned, 
served  the  colony  as  Governor  for  two 
terms.  He  Avas  the  first  one  of  these  of- 
ficials who  set  an  example  of  civil  service 
reform  by  alienating  from  himself  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  Indian  trade — a perquisite 
which  his  predecessors  had  apparently  en- 
joyed without  embarrassment. 

Governor  Johnson  was  at  pains  during 
his  administration  to  conciliate  the  In- 
dians. and  they  did  him  ’"yeoman’s  serv- 
ice” when  the  province  was  invaded. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Sh  Tliomas  and 
St.  Denis,  one  of  the  parishes  which  he 
founded,  under  the  date  1712,  we  may  now 
read  these  Avords : 

The  Right  Honb,t  Sf  Nathaniel  Johnson. 
buried  ye  of  July. 

His  grave  lies  on  Silk  Hope  plantation 


with  not  e\ren  the  traditionary  corner- 
stone which  it  is  said  Americans  offer  to 
the  manes  of  their  illustrious  dead. 

Colonel  Rhett,  whose  gal lan try  contrib- 
uted so  materially  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  fleet,  lived  long  after  the 
death  of  Governor  Johnson.  No  man  in 
the  province  eArer  ludd  a higher  place  in 


COLON KL  WILLIAM  RHETT. 

the  popular  regard  for  coolness  and  dar- 
ing. The  risk  of  no  enterprise  seemed  too 
great  for  his  dauntless  spirit.  Among  the 
many  services,  however,  which  he  render- 
ed the  colony,  there  Avas  one  that  eclipsed 
ail  others  for  desperate  bravery — his  cap- 
ture of  Stede  Bonnet,  the  famous  pirate. 

Among  the  sacramental  vessels  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Philip.  Charleston,  may  yet 
be  seen  a curious  heart-shaped  paten  of 
beaten  silver,  and  said  by  those  learned  in 
such  matters  to  be  of  Spanish  workman- 
ship. Its  history,  however,  is  buried  in 
oblivion.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  one  of 
the  pieces  given  by  Colonel  Rhett.  Did 
lie  capture  it  among  the  treasures  of 
Stede  Bonnet  f And  Avas  it  first  used  hi 
some  church  or  monastery  on  the  Spanish 
Main  ? 

The  worth  of  Colonel  Rhett  at  length 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Bahama  Islands ; but  he  died  before 
his  commission  reached  him. 
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“It  is  a beautiful  and  a thrillin’  sight, 
gentlemen,”  Colonel  Snore  began,  seated 
now  amid  a transient  company  of  drov- 
ers, his  whole  countenance  glowing  with 
a splendid  consciousness  of  the  occasion 
and  of  his  own  ability  to  shine.  But 
here  I was  seized  with  the  fatal  impulse 
to  sneeze.  I drew  out  my  despised  pock- 
et-handkerchief with  a deprecating  ges- 
ture. But  the  Colonel  paused. 

“Been  to  Boston  lately  ?”  he  inquired 
of  the  group,  with  an  expressive  wink  and 
a slight  inclination  of  the  thumb  in  my 
direction. 

“ Wa’al,  yes,  tol’able  so, ’’one  answered. 

“ I hear  they’ve  been  a-tryin’  to  get  it 
incoppe rated  as  a city — eh  ?”  the  Colonel 
continued,  indulging  in  a still  more  vast- 
ly facetious  play  of  the  eyebrows. 

“Wa’al,  yes,  I believe  they  made  it  out 
some  little  time  sence,”  replied  the  willing 
votary  of  this  heartless  wit. 

“Glad  to  hear  it!”  exclaimed  Colonel 
Snore,  with  loud  emphasis — “glad  to  hear 
it!  Let  perserverance  and  virterous  in- 
dustry have  their  reward.” 

Having  paused  to  crush  me  in  one  fleet- 
ing moment  of  amusement,  the  Colonel 
now  resumed  that  thread  of  his  discourse 
to  which  the  pompous  gravity  of  his  tone 
had  been  so  evidently  adapted: 

“It  is  a beautiful  and  a thrillin’  sight, 
gentlemen,  amidst  the  party  strife  which 
is  devastatin’  our  country,  the  fraud  and 
pussonal  ambition  ragin’  in  the  capertols 
of  our  land,  to  turn  for  a moment  to  view 
the  perlitical  sittuation  as  it  is  here  in  our 
little  country  town  of  Amity.  Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, we  may  not  be  great,  we  may  not 
be  fastijous,  we  may  not  be  yet  incopper- 
ated  as  a city,  but  we  can  thank  Heaven 
that  there  is  yet  one  place  in  our  land  on- 
blighted  by  the  hand  of  perlitical  corrup- 
tion, and  where  patterotism  is  still  a name. 

“Not,  gentlemen,  but  what  we  have  had 
here  in  Amity  some  very  closely  contest- 
ed elections,  and  on  some  occasions  I do 
not  deny  to  have  witnessed  no  small  dis- 
play of  party  spirit;  but  this  is  owing  not 
so  much,  gentlemen,  to  our  discord  as  to 
our  wquanimity.  Sech  is  the  equanimity 
of  our  vote  here  in  Amity  that  we  have 
become  distinguished  fur  and  wide  for  our 
ties.  And  in  our  caukerses  I have  fre- 
quently heard  it  brought  to  a point  of 
issoo,  not  to  defeat  this  party  or  to  carry 
that  party,  but,  4 Countrymen  and  feller- 
citizens,  let  us  on  this  momenchous  occa- 
sion nerve  ourselves  to  the  conflict,  brace 


up  our  scattered  cohorts,  and  do  our 
durndest  to  a vide  a tie !’ 

“As  dost  a perlitical  contest,  perhaps, 
gentlemen,  as  I have  ever  witnessed  oc- 
curred here  some  year  or  more  ago,  when 
Jedge  Marlborough  and  me,  one  and  sev- 
erally, competed  ag’inst  each  other  for  the 
j’int  office  of  Town  Clark  and  Reegistrar 
of  the  town  of  Amity.  Though  often 
urged  to  it  by  my  feller-citizens,  I had  al- 
ways prev’ously  refused  to  run,  a luker- 
tive  business  of  my  own — ownin’  perhaps 
the  largest  tobacco  farm  in  the  State,  gen- 
tlemen— havin’  made  it  ompossible  for  me 
to  engage  to  any  extent  in  polertics.  But 
Beardsley  come  to  me,  and  says  he : 4 Snore, 
the  fate  of  the  Rerpublican  party  of  the 
town  of  Amity  is  a-hangin’  on  your  hands. 

You  and  you  only  can  afford  to  meet  the 
Jedge  on  this  campaign.’  Jedge  Marlbor- 
ough bein’,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
gentlemen,  the  richest  man  in  Amity.  4 I 
have  carried  the  Rerpublican  party  on  my 
shoulders  for  five  years,’  says  Beardsley, 

‘ and  should  continnoo  in  it  as  my  dooty 
and  my  priverlige.  But  my  tobacco  crop 
has  gone  back  on  me  this  year,  and  I know 
my  Agger.  I know  that  I ain’t  competent 
to  the  Jedge.’ 

“ 4 Beardsley,’  says  I,  4 at  what  Agger  do 
you  place  the  impendin’  election  of  the 
town  of  Amity  ?’ 

“ ‘Snore,’  says  Beardsley,  ‘patterotism 
may  rage  high,  and  there’s  no  makin’  per- 
cise  calkerlations.  I put  it,  Snore,  at  two 
hunderd  dollars .’ 

“ ‘ Beardsley,’ says  1, 4 accept  my  note.' 

“ ‘ Snore,’  says  Beardsley,  4 that’s  patter- 
otic,  and  it’s  munifercent;  but  no,  Snore, 
it  won’t  do.  There’s  got  to  be  some  de- 
gree of  popplearity.  Sence  I foreclosed 
on  Tim  O’Rian  I’ve  lost  my  hold  on  the 
Irish  element.  I thought  o’  runnin’  Jones, 
but  sence  his  darter  got  the  deestrict  school 
away  from  Wright's  darter  there’s  been  a 
split  in  the  party.  No,  Snore,  the  issoo 
lies  with  you  and  you  only,  and  you  must 
meet  the  Jedge.’ 

“ 4 Beardsley,’  says  I,  amusin’  myself  by 
takin’  a last  desprit  measure,  1 in  consid- 
erin’ a canderdate  for  any  office,  we  must 
consider  his  qualerfications  for  that  office. 

My  extensive  business  responserbilities  and 
dooties  as  a man  of  property  has  not  as  yet 
give  me  no  time  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  art  of  penmanship.’ 

“ 4 Snore,’  says  Beardsley,  4 ef  you  can't 
write , you  can  talk.' 

44  Wa’al,  gentlemen,  there  didn’t  seem 
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to  be  nothin’  further  to  be  said.  The  cau- 
cus was  held,  and  I was  nommernated  ; 
and  after  positively  refusin’  the  nommer- 
nation,  my  onwillingness  was  declined, 
and  I was  acknowledged  to  be  run,  after 
the  usual  form. 

“ Gentlemen,  there  was  various  reasons 
why  that  campaign  was  calkerlated  to  be 
a dost  one.  For  more’n  a year  young 
Hec  Aspinwall,  up  on  the  mountain,  si- 
multaneous with  Marl  Junior  here — Jedge 
Marlborough’s  son  — not  to  speak  of  our 
little  Parson  Waters  and  an  ondefinite 
number  of  others,  had  all  been  a-holdin’ 
court  to  my  darter  Fairblow.  It’s  a sin- 
gerler  fact,  gentlemen,  that  before  I mar- 
ried the  present  Mrs.  Bacon,  although  the 
town  was  full  of  purty  gals,  lively  and 
interestin’  creeturs,  she  was  the  one  sought 
after.  And  jest  so  it  was  with  our  Fair- 
blow.  By  the  time  that  gal  got  to  be  six- 
teen years  old  she  was  so  primmatoorly 
handsome  and  smart,  and  so  deuced  fas- 
cematin’  in  her  ways,  that  her  ma  and  me 
— whose  boodwar  adjines  the  parlor — on 
Sunday  nights  in  especial,  almost  despair- 
ed o’  keepin’  on  her  till  she  come  o’  age. 
But  on  that  p’int  Mrs.  Bacon  was  strong, 
Fairblow  bein’  our  only  child — which  Mrs. 
Bacon  on  one  occasion  regrettin’,  ‘ Mrs.  Ba- 
con,’ says  I,  ‘madam,  a woman  that  has 
raised  sech  a darter  as  that  has  done  her 
dooty.’ 

“ Of  all  the  pursooers  of  my  darter’s  af- 
fections, I was  inclined  at  one  time  to  think 
most  fav’rably  of  Marl  Junior  as  a well- 
ballasted  young  man — though  a member 
of  the  Dimmocracy — and  carryin’  an  old 
head  for  business.  But  Mrs.  Bacon — and 
to  me,  gentlemen,  a woman’s  penetration 
in  sech  matters  will  never  cease  to  be  sur- 
prisin’— Mrs.  Bacon  informed  that  if  Fair- 
blow ever  consented  to  any  of  ’em,  it  would 
be  our  young  Republican,  Hec  Aspinwall. 
‘Your  reasons,  Mrs.  Bacon,’  says  I,  ‘and 
her  reasons  ?’  4 They  are  proberbly  jest  as 

foolish,  Snore,’  says  Mrs.  Bacon,  resortin’ 
to  that  playful  mood  in  which  Mrs.  Bacon 
and  myself  sometimes  indulges,  4 as  them 
for  which  I married  you.’ 

“ Wa’al,  Hec  was  as  handsome  a dog 
as  ever  you  see,  as  tall  and  straight  as  a 
Norwejjan  pine,  with  a black  mustache 
a-swoopin’  down  under  as  straight-cut  a 
nose  as  ever  adorned  a stattoote,  but  some- 
how it  seemed  as  though  Fairblow  had  fair- 
ly took  a notion  ag'in  him.  She  had  a good 
word  for  Marl  or  Waters  or  any  o’  the  rest, 
but  when  it  come  to  Hec,  he  was  too  big  or 


too  rude  or  somethin’,  and  always  a-flush- 
in’  up  at  him  as  ef  she  was  mad  when  he 
come  in, until  I swan  I sometimes  felt  like 
takin’  up  on  the  young  man’s  part.  How- 
sumever,  the  dog  was  puffectly  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs,  mind  ye,  and 
there’s  no  knowin’  what  might  ’a  happen- 
ed, ef  it  hadn’t  been  for  Mrs.  Bacon’s  su- 
pernateral  instinct  as  to  how  things  stood ; 
and  in  spite  o’  Marl’s  wooin’  and  Hec’s 
threatenin’  and  little  Waters’s  whinin’, 
that  onparalleled  woman  put  her  foot  down 
strong  that  Fairblow  shouldn’t  leave  her 
father’s  house  with  no  man  till  she  come 
o’  age. 

“It  chanced  that  Fairblow  was  jest  a 
dawnin’  into  her  eighteenth  year,  gentle- 
men, when  I competed  with  the  Jedge  on 
the  campaign  before  mentioned ; and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  was  the  very  night  of 
the  caucus — a singeriarly  beautiful  and 
starlight  night,  gentlemen  — that  Marl 
and  Hec  and  the  rest  on  ’em  was  a-settin’ 
around  in  the  parlor  afterwards,  and  Marl 
and  Hec  was  givin’  it  to  each  other  purty 
sharp  on  polertics,  and  a-gittin’  omcomf ’ta- 
bly  warm,  teasin’  Fairblow  as  to  which 
she’d  keep  company  with  on  some  per- 
tickler  occasion,  until  by-and-by  the  gal 
flushes  up  and  gives  a sort  of  a 4 Now  I 
dare  ye!’  look  to  Hec,  and  says  she,  ‘Of 
course  I goes  with  the  winnin’  party!’ 
And  the  minit  she’d  said  it  she  give  Hec 
the  first  sorry  look  that  ever  I see;  but 
Hec  stretches  himself  up,  ‘And  so  you 
shall,  Fairblow,’  says  he.  ‘And  so  you 
shall,  Fairblow,’  says  little  Marl;  and 
them  two  simultaneous  riz,  and  went  out. 

“Gentlemen,  in  the  campaign  that  fol- 
lered,  wherever  I see  fit  to  lend  an  old 
friend  and  constituent  a dollar,  the  Jedge 
lent  him  two.  Where  the  Jedge  lent  two, 
Hec  lent  three.  Where  Hec  lent  three, 
Marl  Junior  lent  four,  leavin’  in  many 
sech  cases  a consid’able  surplus  of  five 
dollars  to  be  supplied  by  myself.  Where 
I sought  popplearity  with  the  Irish  ele- 
ment by  a six  months’  release  on  a fore- 
closure, the  Jedge  sent  a new  image  over 
to  the  Catholic  church,  say  nothin’  of  at- 
tendin’ papal  services  four  weeks  regerlar 
withhis  wife  and  darters.  Where  I obliged 
a neighbor  by  the  temperrary  loaji  of  a 
hoe,  the  Jedge  accomerdated  with  a spade, 
which  responded  to  by  a plough  on  my 
part,  the  Jedge  in  turn  reciprercated  by  a 
hoss-rake,  until  the  Jedge’s  domains  and 
mine  was  as  fairly  dernuded  of  all  farmin’ 
appurtemances  as  though  we’d  been  swep> 
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fond  of  iysters,  I speak  warmly,  but  with 
limertations — with  limertations.  But  the 
capacity  displayed  for  tysters  by  some  of 
my  constituents  that  day,  I do  not  heser- 
tate  to  say,  was  thoroughly  alarmin’. 
Gentlemen,  I consider  a quart  bowl  full 
of  them  delightful  insects,  well  seasoned 
with  a quantity  of  crackers,  a most  nour- 
ishin’  compound,  grateful  and  satisfyin’ 
to  the  needs  of  man.  But  when  it  comes 
to  two,  three,  four,  and,  yes,  gentlemen, 
in  some  instemces,  six  bowls  full,  de- 
voured by  a single  individooal,  I am  dis- 
posed to  tremble  for  my  country  and  my 
cause.  Howsumever,  I was  determined 
not  to  flinch,  and  as  often  as  a reprersent- 
ative  of  my  own  party  was  borne  over  to 
partake  of  that  mis’able  cider  dispensed 
by  the  constituents  of  Jedge  Marl,  so  oft- 
en was  some  weak  and  totterin’  member 
of  the  Dimmocracy  led  triumpherntly  up 
to  partake  of  Rerpublican  iysters.  Every- 
where Hec  and  Marl  Junior  was  conspic- 
uous a cullin’  detachments  from  the 
ranks  of  their  respective  enemies,  and 
leadin’  their  scattered  cohorts  on  to  vic- 
tory. 

“I  have  stood  in  the  thick  of  battle  in 
defense  of  my  country’s  cause,  but,  gen- 
tlemen, never  have  I witnessed  a more 
thrillin’  contest  than  that  which  I am 
now  relatin’  to  you.  Never,  gentlemen, 
have  I beheld  sech  an  onparalleled  dis- 
play of  patterotism.  Of  the  supply  of 
the  enemy’s  ammernition  in  the  shape  of 
sech  cider  as  I have  above  mentioned 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  would  the  supply  of  iysters  prove 
equal  to  sech  an  onexpected  and  onpar- 
alleled capacity.  I am  grateful  to  say, 
gentlemen,  that  it  did ; but  I must  not  an- 
ticerpate. 

“Perhaps  the  most  curious  incerdent 
connected  with  this  eventful  day,  or,  in- 
deed, as  ever  occurred  in  all  my  perlitical 
experience,  is  what  I shall  reveal  to  you 
at  the  close  of  this  narrative  concerning 
the  singerlar  vote  of  Aut  Tilbox.  For 
the  present  I will  only  say  that  Aut  is  the 
derscendant  of  an  ancient  race  which  as- 
sumes to  have  suffered  much  pecunerrary 
loss  through  the  war,  bein’  now  some  sixty 
years  old,  of  a tall  and  corperlant  physike, 
and  though  a nomernal  member  of  the 
Dimmocracy,  has  long,  as  to  his  practercal 
vote,  been  considered  more’n  waverin'.  I 
had  seen  Aut  on  this  eventful  day  led  en- 
ticin’ly  from  iysters  to  cider,  and  from 
cider  back  ag’in  to  iysters,  ontil,  irrespect- 


ive of  party  issoo,  I was  about  to  interfere 
in  the  general  cause  of  humanerty.  But 
Hec  assured  me  that  he  had  known  him 
to  stand  fur  more  on  prev’ous  elections, 
and  I watched  his  perceedin’s  at  last  in  si- 
lence with  a solicertude  which  was  only 
exceeded  by  my  amazement  and  cur’osity. 
From  iysters  to  cider,  and  from  cider  back 
ag’in  to  iysters,  Aut  was  winnin’ly  and 
engagin’ly  meandered  by  our  rerspective 
factions,  a prommemant  figger  in  the  gen- 
eral confusion,  and  one  to  which  I confess, 
gentlemen,  my  eyes  had  now  become  glued 
with  an  onaccountable  fascernation. 

“In  certain  stages  of  his  inebr’ancy 
Aut  has  a reppertation  for  elerquence  on- 
equalled  by  any  one  in  our  town.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  and  I think  there  is  not  a plat- 
form in  our  land  which  would  have  been 
disgraced  by  his  address  delivered  that 
day  in  the  Town -hall  of  Amity.  But 
though  speakin’  most  elerquently  of  pat- 
terotism and  dooty,  and  denouncin’,  with 
a voice  of  thunder,  the  ragin’  sea  of  per- 
litical corruption  in  our  land,  he  give  no 
hint  as  to  which  way  he  was  pussonally 
inclinin’  to  vote  on  this  pertickerlar  occa- 
sion, ontil,  jest  as  he  was  closin’,  Marl 
Junior  was  seen  to  press  somethin’  affec- 
tionertly  into  his  hand.  ‘ When  my  eyes 
has  closed  on  earthly  scenes,’  then  says 
Aut,  4 and  I hear  the  flusterin’  of  angels’ 
wings,  let  my  last  words  be  that  I voted* 

— here  Hec  in  passin’  was  seen  still  more 
affectionertly  to  press  somethin’  into  the 
speaker’s  hand — ‘let  my  last  words  be,’ 
says  Aut,  pausin’  for  a moment,  and  rollin’ 
his  eyes  up’ards,  while  a lingerin’  smile 
played  over  his  features,  4 iysters,  iysters, 
iysters.’ 

“Aut  descended,  and  was  now  almost 
despairin’ly  by  Hec  and  Marl  meandered 
back  and  forth  ag  in,  ontil  I was  compelled 
to  observe  that  his  symptoms  grew  still 
more  elerquent,  and  he  was  only  with 
great  differculty  pervented  from  castin’  a 
primmatoor  and  iuerfectooal  vote  for  the 
deceased  Horace  Greeley.  4 Stay  me  not  I’ 
cries  Aut.  ‘He  was  the  savior  of  his 
country,  the  institooter  of  a new  order,  a 
martyr  in  the  glor’ous  cause  of  liberty, 
and,  above  all , the  pussonal  friend  of  Aut 
Tilbox  /’  And  he  endeavored  wildly  to 
reach  the  polls,  but  was  rerstrained,  and 
on  bein’  told  that  the  illustrious  cander~ 
date  was  dead,  he  retired  into  a corner, 
and  for  some  moments  was  seen  to  weep 
onrestrainedly. 

“He  was  again  rescued  by  Hec  and 
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Marl,  and  led  tremblingly  from  tysters  to 
cider,  and  from  cider  back  ag’in  to  tysters ; 
but  it  begun  to  be  everdent  that  his  capa- 
city was  well-nigh  reached.  His  eler- 
quence  was  gone.  He  set  harmlessly 
down  on  the  hearth  of  the  box -stove, 
which  fortinitly  contained  no  fire,  and  re- 
fused every  inclernation  to  move.  But 
when  Marl  whispered  to  him  once  more 
the  accustomed  invertation,  a dangerous 
gleam  shot  from  his  closin’  eyes:  4 Young 
man,’  says  he,  4 there  is  but  one  word  left 
that  I can  hear,  and  that  word  is  not  a 
pleasant  word,  and  that  word  is,  iysters 
and  cider , and  woe  be  to  him  that  speaks 
it!’  And  he  riz  up,  and  leanin’  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  compatterots,  disappeared 
smperrarily  from  the  scene. 

44It  bein’ now  somewhat  advanced  in 
the  afternoon,  a suggestion  was  made  that 
we  should  perceed  at  once  to  the  polls. 
But  the  brotherly  feelin’  which  has  al- 
ways annermated  the  voters  of  the  town 
of  Amity,  as  I have  said,  gentlemen,  has 
never  permitted  the  castin’  of  a hurried 
and  onpremeditated  vote.  I fear,  how- 
ever, that  Williamston  had  been  indulgin’ 
somewhat  too  freely  in  the  cider  of  the 
Dimmocracy,  whenr  after  some  differ- 
culty,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  reachin’ 
the  chair,  and  pounded  an  entirely  on- 
necessary  length  of  time  on  the  counter 
perlimmernary  to  introducin’  a bill.  His 
tones,  which  at  first  was  husky,  grew  clear 
and  loud  as  he  pe receded. 

44  4 1 move,’  says  he,  4 that  an  injunction 
be  put  upon  the  publercation,  cirkerla- 
tion,  or  perusin’  of  any  almanick  save 
and  exceptin’  Robert  B.  Thomas’s  old- 
fashioned,  old  farmer's,  yaller- covered, 
ten-cent  almanick  1 Gentlemen,’  says  he, 

4 1 was  induced  last  year  to  accept  another 
almanick  as  a gift  from  an  aequaintemce. 
I took  it  home  to  my  family  as  a instruct- 
or and  a guide.  Gentlemen,  that  alma- 
nick was  the  work  of  a incenderrary  and 
a fiend.  My  wife  and  me  was  made  to  go 
to  church  on  Saturday,  and  wondered  to 
find  the  doors  of  the  sanctooary  closed 
ag’in  us.  We  was  made  the  scandal  of 
our  neighbors  by  washin’  on  Sunday, 
and  bakin’  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
Gentlemen,  the  moon  in  that  almanick 
was  seen  at  first  quarter  in  perigee  in  the 
mornin’,  and  fulled  in  apogee  before  night, 
besides  bein’  represented  of  a shape  to 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  science.  De- 
cember was  set  down  as  showery  and 
January  without  a thaw.  Moreover,  in 


the  back  part  of  that  almanick  was  re- 
ceipts, among  which  was  given  one  for 
removin’  stains  from  the  mouth  after  eat- 
in’  huckleberry  pie.  My  wife  and  me  in- 
nercently  applied  the  mix  ter.  Gentle- 
men, for  days  we  was  in  torments,  and 
our  blistered  bumin’  mouths  was  closed 
to  our  family  and  friends.  Gentlemen, 
shall  not  sech  dastardly  and  inhuman 
perceedin’s  be  stopped  V Here  Williams- 
ton sunk  exhausted  into  his  chair,  and  the 
motion  was  put  and  carried  by  an  over- 
whelmin’ majority. 

“Scarcely  had  Williamston  been  re- 
moved ere  a member  of  my  own  party 
was  brought  triumpherntly  forrerd  by  his 
compatterots  and  set  upon  the  chair.  His 
emotions  was  sech  that  the  ruler  sunk 
lifeless  from  his  hands,  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  could  perceed.  He 
begun  in  a f ur-away  dyin’  tone  that  gradu- 
erly  burst  into  a voice  of  thunder. 

4 4 4 1 am  tired,’  says  he,  4 of  party  strife 
and  perlitical  intrigues.  I am  sick  of 
campaigns  and  nommernations  and  ’lec- 
tions and  caukerses.  I want  to  settle  it 
once  and  forever  by  nommematin’  a good 
squar’  hereddertary  king.  And  I hereby 
move  and  nommernate  that  Colonel  So- 
norous B.  Bacon  be  app’inted  hereditary 
king!’ 

“There  is  no  knowin’  what  action  might 
have  been  took  in  regard  to  my  rash 
though  well-meanin’  constittuent,  had  not 
our  attention  been  diverted  by  the  fact 
that  the  voters  of  the  town  of  Amity  was 
suddenly  seen  in  a body  wendin’  their 
way  towards  the  Deep  Gully  and  Loud 
Western  railroad  tracks,  which  tracks, 
gentlemen,  runs  parallel  with  each  other 
through  the  sand-gap,  at  a distance  of 
some  three  or  four  rods  from  the  Amity 
Town -hall.  Soon  I perceived  that  I was 
standi  n’  alone  by  the  deserted  polls,  and 
I turned  and  follered  my  compatterots  to 
learn  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this  sin- 
gerler  conduct. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  already  narrated 
to  you  more  than  was  my  intention  of 
the  brotherly  feelin’,  the  friendly  and 
am’able  perceedin’s,  which  was  carried  on 
in  our  little  town  of  Amity  durin’  this 
important  occasion,  but  I think  I should 
fail  in  my  dooty  if  I neglected  to  say  that, 
as  I j’ined  my  companions  in  the  gap,  it 
was  everdent  that  the  bettiu’  had  been 
high  and  the  stakes  was  about  equal.  For 
I beheld  Jones  settin’  with  his  hoss  and 
buggy  on  the  Deep  Gully  railroad  track,. 
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calmly  awaitin’  the  arrival  of  the  Loud 
Western  train,  with  which,  yes,  gentle- 
men, with  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
run  parallel  in  a race  through  the  gap! 

“As  I gazed  upon  Jones,  gentlemen,  I 
can  not  describe  to  you  the  emotions  which 
temperrarily  overcome  me.  I had  expect- 
ed much  of  my  constituents,  but  I was 
not  prepared  for  sech  a display  of  patter- 
otism  as  this.  I was  about  to  rush  for- 
rerd  to  assure  him  that  this  was  onneces- 
sary,  when  the  roar  of  the  approachin’ 
train  was  heard,  and,  calmly  waitin’  to 
git  abreast  of  the  Loud  Western  engine, 
Jones  loosened  the  reins  on  his  palperta- 
tin’  steed,  and  disappeared  like  a met’or 
up  the  track. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  heard  it  said  that 
there  is  a singerlarity  about  the  hosses 
and  waggins  of  the  voters  of  Amity  which 
would  cause  them  to  be  easily  distinguish- 
ed anywheres  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
And  I will  not  deny  that  the  back  to  the 
seat  of  Jones's  buggy  was  formed  of  a ma- 
hogany pew  door  procured  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  church,  and  upon 
which  the  figger  6,  representin’  the  num- 
ber of  the  pew  to  its  former  occupants, 
was  still  strikin’ly  visible.  Moreover, 
Jones's  wife,  bein’  of  an  estheticky  nature, 
has  tacked  around  the  ramparts  of  the 
buggy  consid’rable  of  the  old  pulpit  fringe, 
simerlarly  procured  from  the  ruins. 

“But  now,  gentlemen,  as  I watched  that 
figger  G disappearin’  up  the  track  in  a wav- 
in’ sea  of  fringe,  and  heard  the  clatterin’ 
of  Jones's  hoss  and  buggy  risin’  even  above 
the  roar  of  the  engine,  all  lesser  emotions 
was  forgotten.  I was  compelled  to  lean 
upon  a neighbor  for  support.  But  when 
the  breathless  excitement  had  died  away, 
and  it  was  announced,  by  sech  as  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  to  the  termernation  of 
the  gap,  a tie , perlitical  issoos  was  for  the 
moment  swallered  up  in  our  mutual  de- 
spair. We  grasped  each  other’s  hands  in 
silence,  and  I don’t  believe,  no,  gentle- 
men, I don’t  believe  there  was  a dry  eye 
amongst  the  voters  of  the  town  of  Ami- 
ty. But  the  sun  was  fast  westerin’.  The 
polls  was  about  to  close.  Realizin’  this 
fact,  the  voters  of  Amity  rushed  permis- 
c’ously  toward  the  Town-hall.  Leavin’ 
our  valiernt  constituents  to  defend  for  a 
moment  our  interests  at  the  polls,  Hec  and 
I speil  to  the  hoss-slieds,  where  Aut  Til- 
box  was  still  loudly,  sweetly  sleepin’.  We 
spoke  to  Aut  in  gentle  and  entreatin’  ac- 
cents, but  he  answered  not.  We  shook 


and  we  threatened  him,  but  the  sound  of 
his  resoundin’  slumbers  was  the  only  re- 
ply borne  to  our  waitin’  ears.  There  was 
a despairin’  gleam  in  Hec’s  eye,  and  then 
an  onaccountable  flash  of  triermph.  In 
less  time  than  the  words  leaves  my  mouth, 
Hec  was  exchangin’  clo’s  with  the  uncon- 
scious Aut.  Heights  was  equally  tall,  and 
corperlancy  was  supplied  by  means  of  a 
half  sheaf  of  straw  procured  from  a neigh- 
borin’ waggin,  and  which  was  stuffed  un- 
der the  perdigious  waistcoat  Hec  had  now 
assumed.  There  was  but  one  thing  want- 
in’ : Aut’s  beard  was  of  a peculiar  yallow- 
ish  tinge,  growin’  in  perfusion  from  under 
his  chin,  his  face  bein’  otherwise  smooth. 
Hec’s  lightnin’  eye  fell  upon  the  tail  of 
Jedge  Marlborough’s  hoss,  standin’  near. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  there  was  no  denyin’,  that 
beard  and  that  hoss’s  tail  was  of  the  same 
singer] ar  and  onnatural  color.  Gentle- 
men, it  was  no  sooner  said  than  donel 
Marlborough’s  hoss  stood  without  a tail — 
that  is,  gentlemen,  without  no  tail  to  speak 
on.  But  a differculty  arose  on  account  of 
Hec’s  mustache : ‘ I half  anticerpated  this,’ 
says  he,  and,  groanin’,  drew  a razor  from 
his  pocket.  ‘It’s  all  for  Fairblow,’  says 
he.  And  ‘ It  ’ll  grow  ag’in,’  says  he ; and 
without  another  word  that  beautiful  curv- 
in’ mustache  fell  to  the  earth.  By  means 
of  some  pine  pitch  the  tail  of  Jedge  Marl- 
borough’s hoss  was  quickly  adjusted  under 
the  chin  of  my  youthful  constittuent;  and 
then  assumin’  Aut’s  beaver  hat  as  a last 
tetch,  and  thrustin’  one  arm  akimbo,  and 
steppin’  out  with  that  peculiar  tread  for 
which  Aut  is  distinguished,  and  which  I 
can  only  describe  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  a 
kind  of  a hop  and  a skip,  as  though  he  was 
a-keepin’  time  to  the  insperation  of  invis- 
ible music,  Hec  wended  his  way  towards 
the  Town-hall. 

“Gentlemen,  sech  was  my  emotions 
that  I set  weakly  down  on  the  nearest  rail, 
and  if  my  life  had  been  the  issoo  at  stake, 
for  some  moments  I could  not  have  riz. 
Positively,  gentlemen,  I could  not  have 
riz.  Gentlemen,  if  the  actual  Aut  Til- 
box  had  rose  up  to  take  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Hec  he  would  not  have  been  be- 
lieved in.  His  identerty  would  have  been 
questioned,  and  he  would  have  been  cast 
aside  as  an  impostor.  For,  gentlemen,  as 
my  youthful  constittuent  wended  his 
proud  and  amblin’  and  corperlant  way 
towards  the  Town-hall,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied to  my  amazed  and  gaspin’  vision  that 
he  was  the  Aut  Tilboxest  Aut  Tilbox  that 
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ever  I see ! Gentlemen,  he  was  Aut  Til- 
boxer  than  Aut  Tilbox  himself! 

14  So  the  persumptive  form  of  Aut  en- 
tered the  Town-hall,  and  marchin’  towards 
the  polls,  and  swingin’  his  Rerpublican 
ticket  derfiantly  aloft,  he  dropped  it  inter 
the  box ; and  powerfully  thrustin’  to  one 
side  the  wonder  and  exclamations  of  his 
disapp’inted  compatterots,  he  was  permit- 
ted, in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to 
disappear  unfollered  from  the  scene. 

“Five  minutes  afterwards,  as  I was 
a-standin’  with  Hec,  rehabertated  in  his 
own  clo’s,  the  loss  of  his  mustache  and  a 
little  griminess  under  the  chin  not  bein’  at 
sech  a time  made  no  account  of,  I was  de- 
clared Town  Clark  and  Reegistrar  of  the 
town  of  Amity  by  a majority,  gentlemen 
— by  a majority  of  one  ! 

“I  will  not  linger  longer  over  the 
scenes  which  happened  to  the  close  of  this 
eventful  day.  Serficient  to  say,  that  when 
Jedge  Marlborough’s  hoss  was  brought 
around  to  him,  as  he  stood  discoursin’ 
loudly  on  the  Town^-hall  steps  after  the 
election,  and  he  observed  the  sittuation 
of  that  hoss’s  tail,  his  language  was  sech 
as  I should  hesertate,  gentlemen,  to  de- 
scribe in  this  narration.  4 Anybody,’  says 
Jedge  Marlborough,  in  resoundin’  tones — 
* anybody  that  ’ll  disfigger  and  muterlate 
the  tail  of  a noble  animal  like  that,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Dimmocracy !’ 
And  the  continuation  of  his  language  was 
simply  petrifyin’.  Howsumever,  as  I 
wended  my  way  homewards  that  evenin’ 
my  thoughts  was  gratefulness  and  peace, 
which  could  not  be  disturbed  even  by  ob- 
servin’ the  constittuents  of  Jedge  Marl 
hilar’ously  burnin’  me  in  effergy  over  in 
the  shadder  of  the  Hornpike  woods. 

44  And  on  the  following  day,  gentlemen, 
Fairblow  Bacon  and  Hector  Aspinwall 
was  j’ined  together  in  matrimony,  to  the 
residence  of  the  bride’s  parents.  The  in- 
cerdents  of  yesterday  was  forgotten.  The 
voters  of  the  town  of  Amity,  with  their 
wives,  gathered  festive  to  my  house,  irre- 
spective of  perlitical  differences.  If  little 
Parson  Waters’s  eyes  was  tearful  when 
he  tied  the  knot,  gentlemen,  I do  not  con- 
sider it  a thing  to  be  onfeelin’ly  comment- 
ed on.  And  earnestly  shakin’  hands  with 
Marl  Junior,  who  stood  somewhat  pale  in 
a corner,  4 Marl/  says  I,  4 1 wish  that  I had 
another  darter  like  Fairblow  for  you,  I do 
indeed.’  ‘Colonel,’  says  Marl,  4 1 wish 
you  had,  but  that  would  be  ompossible.’ 

“Fairblow  and  Hec  have  lived  most 
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happy  together.  Their  house  is,  perhaps 
with  one  exception,  the  finest  reserdence 
in  Amity,  bein’  pleasantly  surrounded  by 
piazzers,  a fountain,  and  a cowpello,  and, 
two  weeks  ago,  an  infant  cherrib,  which 
bears,  gentlemen,  the  name  of  Sonorous 
Bacon  Aspinwall. 

“But  some  days  after  the  ’lection  Aut 
Tilbox  was  struttin’  around,  in  his  proud 
and  amblin’  and  corperlant  way,  makin’ 
his  boast  of  bein’  diserfected  with  all  ex- 
istin’ polertics,  and  of  not  havin’  cast  his 
vote  for  no  party.  On  bein’  overwhelm- 
ing informed  by  the  Dimmocracy  that 
he  had  been  seen  on  the  prev’ous  election 
to  cast  his  vote  for  the  Rerpublican  can- 
derdate,  his  denial  and  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  4 Then  I was  dragged  into  it 
when  I was  onsensible,’  says  he.  4 It  was 
intimerdation ! It  was  intimerdation  at 
the  polls!’  he  cries.  4 No,’  says  they; 
‘you  walked  in  onassisted  and  of  your 
own  accord;  and,  more  than  that,  Aut,’ 
says  they,  4 you  made  a boast  and  a spec- 
tacle of  it.  You  swung  your  Rerpublican 
ticket  derfiantly  in  the  air,  Aut,  and  then 
dropped  it  into  the  box.’  The  number  of 
witnesses  was  overwhelmin’.  A sad  and 
bedizzened  look  crept  over  Aut’s  face. 

He  give  them  one  last  beseechin’  gaze, 
and  then  turned  and  walked  sorrerfuily 
away. 

44  Gentlemen,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from 
that  hour  Aut  Tilbox  was  a changed  man. 

4 What  is  this  mystery  in  science  or  in  na- 
tur’,’I  have  heal'd  him  say,  4 that  a man 
may,  onknowin’  to  himself,  commit  sech 
desprit  and  onnatural  deeds?  It  is  sol- 
emn and  myster’ous,  and  it  bids  us  pause.’ 
And  Aut  has  forsook  the  ondue  use  of  ci- 
der, and  may  be  seen — yes,  gentlemen,  he 
may  be  seen  on  any  Sunday,  arrayed  in 
his  ’lection  suit  and  beaver  hat,  quietly 
wendin’  his  way  with  Mrs.  Tilbox  down 
towards  the  Methodist  meetin’-house.” 

Colonel  Sonorous  B.  Bacon  paused. 
Listening  with  rapt  attention  to  his  narra- 
tive, I had  long  been  struggling  with  the 
fatal  impulse  to  sneeze.  This  desire,  to- 
gether with  the  thrilling  close  of  the  Col- 
onel’s recital,  at  length  proved  irresistible. 
Assuming,  as  my  last  resort  in  this  ex- 
tremity, an  air  of  meek  abstraction,  I cau- 
tiously sought  for  my  pocket-handker- 
chief. But  the  Colonel  detected  the  move- 
ment. A slow  and  bitter  smile,  in  which 
there  was  more  than  usual  of  withering 
contempt,  overspread  his  features.  Lift- 
ing his  thumb  and  forefinger  to  his  nose, 
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It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  ener- 
gy, while  stored , was  in  some  very  differ- 
ent condition  from  that  in  which  it  exist- 
ed in  the  steam-engine,  or  other  motor, 
when  that  was  working  the  pumps.  There 
the  energy  existed  as  motion  of  masses  of 
matter,  and  varied  with  the  weights  mov- 
ing and  the  velocities  with  which  they 
moved.*  In  the  reservoir,  however,  all 
was  at  rest,  and  the  energy  of  the  water 
was  in  no  way  manifested  or  measurable 
from  any  action  there  taking  place. 

In  fact,  the  energy  of  the  water,  while  in 
the  reservoir,  consisted  only  in  a capacity 
of  developing  energy  when  it  was  let  out , 
and  not  in  anything  then  active. 

This  distinction  is  fully  recognized  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
we  call  the  energy  of  the  water  in  the  re- 
servoir “potential  energy,”  while  that  of 
the  steam-engine,  or  that  developed  in 
the  hydraulic  engine  by  the  water  when 
it  is  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  reservoir 
through  such  hydraulic  engine,  we  call 
“actual  energy.” 

The  potential  energy  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  is  often  called  “ energy  of  posi- 
tion,” because  it  manifestly  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  water  at  a height  above 
the  river  into  which  it  can  flow.  In  fact, 
it  depends  on  two  things — the  attraction 
between  the  earth  and  the  water,  i.  e.,  grav- 
itation, which  gives  the  water  weight,  and 
the  distance  through  which  the  water  can 
move  in  obedience  to  this  attraction. 

A few  words  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  energy  and  its  distinction  from  force 
would,  we  think,  be  desirable  in  this  place. 
Energy  implies  the  combination  of  two 
things  — force  and  motion  — and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  result  of  its  exercise, 
which  we  call  work , which  is  also  a com- 
pound idea  involving  the  exercise  of  force 
through  space. 

Force  alone  exhibits  no  energy,  and 
does  no  work.  Thus  a weight  resting  on 
the  ground  is  attracted  toward  the  centre 
of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and 
exerts  against  the  ground  on  which  it 
rests  a certain  force  expressed  by  its 
weight,  but  it  has  no  energy,  and  to  the 
end  of  time,  while  simply  lying  at  rest, 
would  do  no  work. 

To  do  work,  or  have  energy,  it  must 
move  or  be  capable  of  moving  in  obedi- 
ence to  force.  Thus  if  we  raise  it  from 


• We  of  course  refer  to  the  product  of  mass  by 
square  of  velocity  (««»*). 


the  ground  one  foot,  the  force  of  gravity 
on  it  will  be  the  same,  but  it  will  now  be 
able  to  move  down  one  foot,  and  so  devel- 
op energy  and  do  work.  If  we  raise  it  ten 
feet,  it  can  move  ten  times  as  far,  and  can 
thus  develop  ten  times  as  much  energy 
and  do  ten  times  as  much  work.  If  the 
weight  actually  moves,  we  say  that  it  has 
‘ ‘ actual  energy”  in  it ; if  it  is  only  so  placed 
that  it  can  move,  we  say  that  it  has  “po- 
tential energy.” 

The  above  illustrations  will,  I think, 
give  a true  general  idea  of  the  relations 
between  actual  energy,  or  energy  of  mo- 
tion (often  called  kinetic  energy),  and 
energy  of  position,  or  potential  energy,  and 
will  show  how  potential  energy  comes  to 
be  in  a certain  sense  a storage  of  actual 
energy,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  the  abil- 
ity of  turning  on  at  will  and  re-obtaining 
actual  energy  in  consequence  of  a previous 
expenditure  of  actual  energy  in  securing 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  potential  energy. 

Thus  by  using  a small  steam-pump  run- 
ning constantly  we  may  accumulate  in  a 
high  reservoir  water  enough  to  operate 
occasionally  a hoist  or  other  machine  for 
a short  time  with  an  intensity  of  power 
the  small  engine  could  not  at  any  one  mo- 
ment exhibit.  Of  course,  however,  the 
total  amount  of  work  done  is  in  no  case 
greater  than  that  yielded  by  the  small  en- 
gine, but  in  fact  is  always  less,  by  reason 
of  friction  and  other  causes  of  loss;  but 
the  same  total  amount,  or  even  a less  total 
amount,  may  be  more  desirable  if  furnish- 
ed in  a more  concentrated  way,  or  if  held 
in  reserve,  ready  for  use  when  called  upon. 

There  are  many  other  similar  applica- 
tions of  the  general  principle  embodied  in 
the  above  example,  such  as  the  “accumu- 
lators” used  with  hydraulic  presses,  reser- 
voirs of  compressed  air  used  to  operate 
drills  and  various  other  machines,  the 
winding  up  of  the  weights  of  a clock  or 
the  spring  of  a watch,  and  the  like.  In  all 
cases  energy  is  converted  from  its  active 
into  its  passive  condition  by  causing  mo- 
tion in  opposition  to  some  natural  force, 
by  reason  of  which  the  substance  moved 
is  put  in  such  a position  that  it  can  move 
back  again  in  obedience  to  the  same  force, 
thereby  developing  actual  energy  again. 

Thus  when  we  wind  up  the  clock  weight 
we  expend  actual  energy  of  motion  in 
lifting  the  weight  from  a position  in 
which  it  was  unable  to  move,  in  obedience 
to  the  force  of  gravitation,  to  a position 
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where  it  can  move  in  obedience  to  that 
force. 

So  again  when  we  wind  up  a spring, 
we  change  the  relative  positions  of  its 
particles  from  those  in  which  they  are 
exactly  where  the  elastic  and  other  forces 
tend  to  place  them  (and  therefore  can  not 
move  in  obedience  to  these  forces  any 
further)  to  such  relative  positions  as  are 
not  what  the  acting  forces  would  cause 
them  to  occupy,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, they  can  and  do  move  in  obedience 
to  these  forces  whenever  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

So  again  with  compressed  air.  In  its 
ordinary  condition  the  air  particles  are  as 
far  apart  as  their  mutual  repulsion*  tends 
to  drive  them  under  existing  conditions, 
and  therefore  they  have  no  tendency  to 
separate  farther;  but  if  by  a compressing 
pump  we  crowd  a vastly  greater  number 
into  the  same  space,  they  are  forced  to  ap- 
proach each  other  within  reach  of  power- 
ful repulsion,  and  are  thus  in  condition 
to  move  apart  in  obedience  to  this  force 
when  the  occasion  comes. 

In  all  these  cases  we  have  a storage  of 
energy  in  so  far  that  we  can  at  any  time 
reproduce  again  (losses  excepted)  the  same 
amount  of  energy  that  was  expended  in 
producing  the  change  effected  in  the  ma- 
terial acted  upon. 

So  far  we  have  considered  this  trans- 
formation of  actual  into  potential  energy 
only  in  connection  with  what  may  be 
called  mechanical  forces,  such  as  gravita- 
tion, elasticity,  and  repulsion;  but  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  applies  to  any 
other  simple  force,  such,  for  example,  as 
chemical  affinity.  Here  likewise  we  can 
convert  active  into  potential  energy,  and 
then  reverse  the  process  in  a manner 
closely  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
already  described,  nor  in  this  case  are  we 
at  all  confined  to  mere  sensible  mechan- 
ical energy,  like  that  of  a moving  steam- 
engine,  as  the  form  of  energy  to  be  con- 
verted. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example  which  has 
been  made  familiar  to  most  readers  of 
late  years,  the  active  energy  of  the  sun- 
rays  acting  on  a growing  plant  causes  it 
to  separate,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  present  in  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  in  combination  with  oxygen 

* It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  here  what  is  the 

can**  of  this  repulsion,  as  this  would  only  complicate 
the  statement  without  modifying  it s general  char- 
acter. 
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as  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  to  build 
up  these  elements  in  its  structure  as  wood 
fibre.  While  combined  in  water  and  car- 
bonic acid  the  strongest  attractions  of 
these  elements  were  satisfied,  and  no  fur- 
ther combination  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions was  possible ; but  when  torn  away 
by  the  energy  of  the  sunlight  from  this 
condition,  and  arranged  in  the  relatively 
feeble  combination  in  which  they  exist  in 
wood  fibre  and  other  related  products, 
they  acquire  potential  energy , or  the  ca- 
pacity of  obeying  their  stronger  attrac- 
tions, and  of  uniting  again  with  oxygen 
so  as  to  reproduce  the  very  form  of  actual 
light  and  heat  energy  to  which  they  owed 
their  existence. 

In  this  sense  a log  of  wood  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a reservoir  charged  with  sun- 
light, and  the  contents  of  a coal-scuttle  a 
magazine  loaded  with  the  tropical  sun- 
rays  of  the  carboniferous  era. 

So,  again,  when  metallic  zinc  has  been 
prepared  from  one  of  its  ores  by  the  use 
of  fuel  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  active 
energy  of  the  burning  fuel  has  separated 
the  metal  from  the  other  elements  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  the  ore,  and  has 
thus  given  it  the  power  of  entering  again 
into  like  or  other  combinations,  with  the 
reproduction  of  active  energy  such  as  that 
expended  in  its  production. 

In  this  sense  a mass  of  metallic  zinc  may 
be  regarded  as  a reservoir  charged  with 
energy,  which  it  will  retain  unchanged  un- 
til the  proper  conditions  are  fulfilled  for 
its  redevelopment  in  active  form. 

Instances  of  this  sort  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely;  nor  is  the  transformation  of 
energy  confined  to  the  change  of  active 
or  actual  into  potential  (although  this  in- 
terests us  most  in  the  present  connection), 
but  every  form  of  energy  may  be  trans- 
formed into  every  other.  As,  for  exam- 
ple, the  potential  energy  in  a mass  of  coal 
may  be  converted  into  heat  energy  in  the 
furnace  and  boiler  of  a steam-engine ; this, 
through  the  engine,  into  mechanical  ener- 
gy in  the  moving  parts;  this,  by  means  of 
a dynamo-electric  machine,  into  electric* 
energy;  this  again  into  light  and  heat  en- 
ergy in  an  electric  lamp;  and  this  again, 
falling  on  growing  plants,  as  in  Siemens’6 
recent  experiments  on  the  growth  of  plants 
at  night  under  the  electric  light,  may  be 
transformed  into  the  potential  energy  of 
wood  fibre  fit  for  fuel.  Such  cycles  as 
this  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  for 
every  process  of  nature  and  art  which  we 
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see  ccoizijj"  on  around  us  involves  one  or  i be  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
many  of  such  transformations.  f the  motion  between  the  active 


in  each&ftd  to'CFy  one  of  these  trans- 
fornuilans^  ikl^o?  this  farther  rule  feyds 
precisely  the  same  amount  of 
euxrgy  which  disappear  in  one  farm  ap- 
pears in  hihe*v  neither  nor  fes, 

so  that  amid  the  zona  Hess  ’qha.ug^s  every 
moment  in  progress  the  total  energy  of 
the  universe  is  ufeoln^ly  ecrnstant. 

Such  as  we  hav«  de&erifwcl  them  being 
the  geuaraJ  relations  of  *11  forms  of  ener 
gv  and  all  of  forces,  we  will  sutw 

turn  to  the  special  be- 

tween fdimitieal  and  electrical  forces  and 
the  energies  which  are  developed  in  coil' 

them  ..  //./-i/ 

Cbe/nical  faice  ia  a pectfHar  sort  of  at 
fraction  ext^ing  between  the  molecule#  or 
ultimate  particles  of  unlike  subsUu-i^s, 
causing  them  to  combine  together,  with 
the  result  tliai  cc^ii fiphsidH  am  formed 
having  pmpeKies  which  did  not  fexM  in 
any  of  ihtr  comb'iihmg  bodies  befcwhand. 

Tb  i :.tM  the  two  g&ees  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen combine  to  form  water,  which  is  a 
liquid,  a Auctito  red  mehtl,  and 

sulph uric  acid/ ^cMilnrless  liq  aid,  nombine 
to  form  sulphate  of  topper,  a ‘bright,  blue 
brittle  solid,  and  so  nti. 

tu  chemical  comiiinaiion, 

when  it  pjoc^  develops  actual  eser- 
gy  in  ihe  form  of  beat,  but  if  some  other 
form  of  energy  is  produced,  such  ats  light 
or  electricity,  then  a?  oorrespomliDgly  less 
amount  of  heat  energy  is  manifested, 
Electric  force  is  a peeulmr/one,  involv- 
ing both  .'attractum'  ; and 

obeying  law*  whose  statement  m of  neces- 
sity rather  complex,  and  which  we  need 
not  here  consider,  because  we  are-  at.  pro- 
sent  only  concerned  with  electricity  in  the 
eoudition  of  actual  energy,  as  when  it  is 
moving: as  a current  through  a conducting 
oirvui  t.  This  we  know  as a galvanic  cur - 
rtnt,  and  its  relations  to  chemical  force 
.mil  energy  are  the  follfoyhig  r 

When  two  dissimilar  conductors  are 
plunged  it*  a liquid  capable  of  reacting* 
chemically  with  erne  of  them.  and  are 
united  by  .tohto  .wiuiuctihg.' s\i totahce,ont- . 
wk*  of  the  liquid,  then  a current  of  dee- 
trie i t y to i f i lie  starting,  ^ wc 

from  tlie  S'uHhce  Where  the  m&fal 
void  liqn to  am-'  rtoefi^*-  passing  liiroiigh 
the  liquid  tothfr  to^^  hnmarsed  cqud^^ 
ur>  'ftod'iiie^^tough 

nr  bad*  to  the  t^rst  to*  atopfe  wridueto^ 
The  uiUaant''q(|^ih^  efectoc  ch^nt  will 


cotiductor  and  the  liquid,  and  its  total  eft- 
ctfgy  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  total' en- 
ergy involved  in  the  chemical  react imt 
which  goes  on  between  the  active  element 
and  die  liquid.*  Thus  if  the  fatal  energy 
of  the  reaction  between  zinc  and  sulphuric 
add  is  expre^d  by  3006.  thermal  units, 
the  toted  energy  of  the  eleetnc  earreftt 
product  by  : fl/O  j5<>lution  of  a pound  of 
yfcm  m me h a cotohmation  would  be 
such  Uttitey  or,  in  other  words,  a 
pound  I'Kf  ttfte  would  heat  31006  pounds  of 
water  one  degree,  if  combined  with  sul- 
phuric acid  directly  without  the  develop 
mftftt  of  >u  auddf  &was 

to  to-ranged  that  it  produce  an  electric 
current,  then  the  current  to  produced 
would  heal  3-  006  pounds  of  water  one  de- 
gree, ail  losses  being  excluded. 

if  is  on /this  •pi'S^ipW  wW';#>taiu 
electric  currents  by  am  JkftOtvu  as 

galvanic  batteries.  Tbe^  c.hiusi«t  to  their 
simplest  form  o/  vesafels  containing  dilute, 
sulphuric  whtdbi  toft  set  plates  of 

zme  for  the  rapa  Ji6agrbfth 

for  the  other  \Fi$,  U*  WJieu  these  ekv 


Fig.  1.— Simn.k  Galvanic  Come, 


meats  are  connected  by  > conductor  such 
as  copper  whe,  the  zinc  combine*  with  the 
stdphuric  add,  and  gab 

vanic  current,  which  coutuiucs  to  liow  in 
the  direction  already  described  long  as 
ih®re ^ &txy ^zluc  and  uciilleft  to  keep  up 
the  action.  \ :’  .r‘  . 

In  this  case  we  have  tin*  potootia-l  idiem- 

i C tn>^nfc<\>>wih}  < nah  kit  i,cfcF«^!e*>  t<>  t)i<l  i^Ub 
Jid/ftivto  to  . i?f  P° *-*■  f ^ Y$  ■ £u\\ £&<? * ab<l. 

kthkr  itiuiOiik  \*k  rik^iy  tc#  o>fwfiik'at<o  Uru1 

subject/ **  (Mk  tl>  4ii  kvdwiiuuliDp 

af  tKe  [iUwio?m)iiA  vvi^'-  before  as. 
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ical  energy  of  the  zinc  converted  into  act- 
ual electric  energy  so  soon  as  the  circuit 
is  closed  by  means  of  the  copper  wire,  and 
this  conversion  is  arrested  as  soon  as  the 
connection  is  broken,  so  that  we  may  look 
upon  the  zinc,  when  thus  arranged  in  the 
battery,  as  a reservoir  of  electric  energy 
which  will  remain  charged  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  if  not  used,  and  can  be  drawn 
upon  at  any  moment  by  the  mere  closing 
of  the  circuit. 

Of  course  the  zinc  is  not  a reservoir  of 
electric  energy  in  the  sense  that  it  has  any 
electricity  stored  in  it.  All  that  it  con- 
tains is  potential  chemical  energy,  or  the 
capacity  of  combining  chemically  with 
sulphuric  acid;  but  as  this  renders  it  capa- 
ble of  developing  electric  energy  at  any 
moment,  we  may  with  as  much  proprie- 
ty call  it  a reservoir  of  such  energy  as 
we  can  call  a water  tank  on  a hill  a reser- 
voir of  mechanical  energy,  because  it  can 
at  any  time  produce  mechanical  energy 
by  giving  motion  to  a hydraulic  machine, 
though  there  is  no  such  motion  in  the 
tank. 

The  galvanic  battery,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  a means  of  converting  chemical 
into  electric  energy.  We  will  now  turn 
to  an  apparatus  for  reversing  this  opera- 
tion, or  for  converting  the  active  energy 
of  an  electric  current  into  the  potential 
energy  of  one  or  more  chemical  substances 
tending  to  combine.  The  simplest  illus- 
tration of  this  is  furnished  in  the  appara- 
tus known  as  a voltameter  (Fig.  2).  We 
have  here  a glass  vessel  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  having  two  small  plates  or 
wires  of  platinum  passed  through  from 
below.  Above  these  are  supported  two 
graduated  tubes  filled  in  the  first  instance 
with  water.  When  the  platinum  wires 
are  connected  with  a galvanic  battery  of 
sufficient  power,  the  water  in  the  vessel  is 
gradually  decomposed,  one  of  its  constitu- 
ent gases,  hydrogen,  rising  in  bubbles  from 
one  wire,  and  the  other,  oxygen,  from  the 
other  wire.  These  gases  will  be  collected 
in  the  two  graduated  tubes,  and  can  be 
there  measured  and  examined. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these 
two  gases  have  a powerful  chemical  at- 
traction for  each  other,  and  if  mingled 
will  unite,  on  the  application  of  a spark, 
with  violent  detonation,  exhibiting  actual 
energy  in  a most  conspicuous  way.  As 
long,  however,  as  they  are  not  mingled, 
or,  being  mixed,  are  not  ignited,  their  en- 
ergy is  purely  potential. 


This  sort  of  electric  separation  of  chem- 
ical compounds,  with  the  necessary  result 
that  the  compounds  so  separated  may 
unite,  and  by  so  doing  develop  other  forms 
of  energy,  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  occurs 
with  a multitude  of  substances,  and  is  man- 
ifestly a first  step  in  the  direction  of  that 
sort  of  storage  of  electric  energy  which 
consists  in  converting  the  active  energy 
of  the  current  into  some  potential  form  of 
energy,  capable  of  indefinite  preservation, 
and  of  being  reconverted  into  the  actual 
energy  of  the  galvanic  current  at  will.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  this 
last  conversion  is  possible,  and  if  so,  how 
it  can  be  carried  out  in  a manner  practi- 
cally useful.  This  part  of  the  subject  we 
can  best  develop  in  a historic  sequence. 

As  early  as  1801  a French  investigator, 
by  name  J.  N.  Gautherot,  observed  that 
when  wires  of  platinum  or  silver  had  been 
used  as  terminals  of  a galvanic  battery  for 
the  decomposition  of  water  containing 
some  salts,  they  acquired  the  power  of 
yielding  a galvanic  current  without  the 
aid  of  the  battery,  for  a brief  time. 

Ritter  of  Jena,  soon  after,  in  1803, 
made  a similar  observation,  and  in  fact 
followed  it  up  to  the  point  of  producing 
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what  he  called  a “secondary  pile.”  This 
he  constructed  of  disks  of  copper  and  moist 
paper  alternately,  and  he  found  that  if  its 
ends  were  connected  for  a time  with  a gal- 
vanic battery,  it  would  acquire  the  power 
of  producing  by  itself  for  a short  time  all 
the  effects  of  the  ordinary  galvanic  ar- 
rangement. 

Among  other  curious  experiments,  he 
4 4 galvanized”  a coin  by  connecting  its  two 
surfaces  with  the  poles  of  a battery,  and 
showed  that  it  would  retain  the  power  of 
producingcertain  galvanic  effects  for  many 
minutes.* * * § 

Neither  of  these  experimenters  seems  to 
have  understood  the  true  nature  of  the 
reactions  which  he  observed  and  studied. 
Ritter,  who  gave  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  regarded  it  as  a mere  charging 
with  electricity,  similar  to  that  observed 
with  the  Leyden-jar.  The  error  of  this 
view  was  pointed  out  and  proved  exper- 
imentally by  S.  Marianini,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Mathematics  in  the  “Lyc6e” 
of  Vienna,  who  showed  that  the  result 
was  due  neither  to  the  action  suggested 
by  Ritter,  nor  to  the  polarization  of  the 
fluid  between  the  plates,  as  suggested  by 
Volta,  t but  to  a polarization  of  the  metal- 
lic plates  of  the  secondary  battery.  This 
memoir  is  printed  in  the  Annales  de  Phy- 
sique et  de  Chimie,  1828,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp. 
5-40. 

Meantime  the  theory  and  true  nature  of 
the  action  of  a galvanic  current  on  a liquid 
-conductor  had  been  discussed  by  Grotthusf 
in  1806,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy§  in  the 
same  year,  De  la  RiveJ  in  1825,  and  in 
1833  Faraday  established  what  are  known 
as  his  laws  of  electrolysis. 

In  one  or  another  of  these  memoirs  the 
true  character  of  the  actions  taking  place 
in  Ritter’s  secondary  battery  was  more  or 


• Nicholson' s Journal , 1804,  vol.  vii.,  p.  288 ; 
vol.  xii.,  p.  99.  7il loch' s Philosophical  Magazine, 
1805,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  54.  Bulletin  dee  Sciences,  Oc- 
tober, 1803,  no.  lxxix.,  p.  145.  Journal  der  Chimie 
and  der  Physik,  of  Van  Mons,  March,  1805,  no.  xvii., 
p.  183. 

f Volta’s  article,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  d'Histoiqe 
Naturelle  de  Brugnatelli,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  16. 

t Grotth us’s  memoir  on  decomposition  of  water 
and  bodies  held  in  solution,  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol. 
Iviii.,  pp.  54-74  ; also,  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol. 
xxv.,  pp.  330-389. 

§ Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1807,  pp.  1-56. 

| De  la  Rive.  Some  phenomena  presented  by 
voltaic  electricity  in  liquid  conductors.  Annales  de 
CMfnie  et  de  Phyeiaue,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  190.  Also 
quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xix.,  p.  346. 


less  fully  developed.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  Grove,  in  1839,  began  his  researches 
on  the  “gas  battery”  that  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  correct 
theory  fully  demonstrated. 

In  a postscript  dated  January,  1839,  to 
a letter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine* the  distinguished  lawyer  and  scien- 
tist W.  R.  Grove  described  an  arrange- 
ment which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
voltameter  shown  in  the  last  figure,  but 
which  was  operated  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  two  platinum  wires  were  con- 
nected through  a galvanometer  (an  in- 
strument to  measure  galvanic  currents), 
and  then  the  glass  tubes,  in  place  of  being 
filled  with  water,  were  filled  one  with  ox- 
ygen and  the  other  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  were  then  lowered  over  the  platinum 
wires.  As  soon  as  the  gases  reached  the 
wires  a strong  galvanic  current  was  shown 
by  the  galvanometer,  and  continued  for 
days.  The  gases  slowly  disappeared,  and 
the  current  ceased  when  they  no  longer 
reached  the  platinum  wires.  Here  mani- 
festly was  a galvanic  battery  utilizing  the 
potential  chemical  energy  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  to  develop  a current  of 
active  electric  energy. 

In  a letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  same  journal,  and  dated  Octo- 
ber 29,  1842,  Grove  details  further  experi- 
ments with  such  a gas  battery  made  with 
certain  improvements  in  construction,  and 
among  other  things  shows  that  a series  of 
such  batteries  will  decompose  water  in  a 
voltameter  such  as  we  have  above  de- 
scribed, and  draws  attention  to  the  re- 
markable circumstance  that  in  this  case 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  by  their  combina- 
tion in  one  place,  are  furnishing  the  ener- 
gy to  decompose  water  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  at  another. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1843,  pp.  91-112, 
Grove  gave  a detailed  account  of  numer- 
ous experiments  with  various  forms  of 
his  gas  battery,  of  which  in  its  most  con- 
venient form  of  construction  Fig.  3 will 
give  a good  idea. 

The  jars  M M contain  water  mixed  with 
a little  sulphuric  acid,  in  these  are  sup- 
ported glass  tubes  closed  at  the  top  by 
closely  fitting  brass  caps  cemented  to  them, 
from  which  hang  strips  of  platinum  coat- 


* Philosophical  Magazine,  1839,  vol.  xiv.,  Third 
Series,  p.  129. 
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Fiu'  3.— (xtonytfA  (Jas  Battery. 

ed  with  the  s&ifie  metal  in  a state  of  fine 
division  obtained  by  electrolytic  deposi- 
tion iix  a solution  of  chloride  of  platin  uni. ; 
The  tubes-- &re  filied  alternately  with  hy- 
drogtm.aud  gases,  Indicated  by 

the  letters  H and  0. 

The  dements,  or  platinum  platen  are 
conneded  aHerjiately  in  ths*  several  cellk 
by  ifi  the  oxy  - 

gen of  one  ceil  or  Jarbemg  connected  with 
that  hanging.} a the.  hydrogen  of  the  next  ; 
In  some  of  his  oxpeilmcnt^  Gn>ve  used 
fifty  or  worv  of. such  cells.  ' 

The  action  wlftch  takes  place  in  liiesc 
c&Tlais.,  &*  follows:  The  hydrogen  in  the 
hydrogen  tube  to  a certain  extent  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pktilnam  strips  and  then,  hi 
consequence  of  certain  contact  actions 
which  it  would  occupy  too  much  place 
here  to  describe,  this  absorbed  hydrogen 
wquit^  tin. exalted  alliiiity  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  adjacent  water,  which  it  combines 
with,  just  as  does  the  xitic  in  an  ordinary 
galvan  ic  battery. 

The  hydrogen  tbrm  displaced  from  the 

by  a.  se- 
ries of  interchanges  through  the  mass  of 
liquid  to  the  oxygon  tube,  where  it  finds 
oxygen,  likewise  in  contact  with  plati- 
num^ with  which  it  combme#  to  form  wa- 
ter,. This  is  precisely  mi&logom  to  tim 
aetu<n  *u  many  forms  of  ordinary  galvan- 
ic batteries*  and,  as  in  them,  the  electric 
cun-ent  trayois  in  the  same  direction  as 
t bo  hydrogen. 

After  Whai  had  been  already  done  by 
CJautlierot,  Ititter,  arid  others,  it  was  of 
coarse  perfectly  manifest  that  In  place  of 
tilling  up  these  tubes  with  hydrogen  and 


oxygbn  gases  from  reservoirs  of  the  same, 

ctaj&ml  through  ilieui  if  oin  4 lottery,  ex 
acfcly  m if  Urey  wore  •«>  . mkarn^ 

ters.  . 

If  WOuH  tyt?  -iV.: 

storing  of  ejoetife  ^4iergy  fit  that 

we  hare  already  explained,  namely  fV 
eon  version  of  electric  energy  into  poten- 
tial chemical  ene rgy  under  condijiote 
which  would  allow  of  a reconvei-sion  ut 
any  time* 

Shell  a ”gas  battery”  as  we  have  above 
described  -was,  however,  a relatively  fee 
b)e  source  of  electric  patvfer,  and  wonhi 
have  jio  practical  advantage  oyer  an  or- 
dinary galvanic  battery  for  any  of  Un* 
to  which  such  an  apparatus  U gwierally 
applied. 

The  first  important  step  in  the 
meat  of  a storage ^ battery  on  the  principle 
involved  5u  ^tid  t u IT $ 

developed  m jhpft*  b?  Groyjb,  yras  xn&de jiju 
J«!U$  by  Gaston  Plante 

f . .»gCO^|>AaV  PAtTEBV,  :f>  :f  - ; 

Hi  lb  th*  &inpteH ^entito*'  of  the  Frnmh 
Academy,  vbl  1M  p.  640,  appears  one  of  the 
earlier  formal  atcouou  of  Planted  la- 
bars,  and  f&tto  that  tmm  to  this  various 
notice  of  his  Worh  are  to  lie  found  in  tin* 
scientific  publications. 

In  187#  he  published  % book  entitled. 
Styx hftreheri  smr.  X Me.ctticiie  (Paris ; A. 
Foavumhh  which; contains  a full  acernuu 
of  al ) that  he  lias  done.  A good  abstract 
of  this  hook  will  be  found  in  GordwO 
EhctrkXty,  v«h.  ip*  p.  140  >>t  *cq„ 

The  ehWf  results  of  PhmteTs  in  vtssriga 
tionfe  are  the  falluwing  : His  s^otvdsjry 
battened  consisted  each  of  two  sheets  of 
iiNid  about  three  feet  squ^ire,  kept  apart 
by  a sheet  of  feltor  sev- 
eml  uarKivv  strips  of 
guite  pctelia,  aiid  rolled 
up  ittlu  a cylindcn  and 
; in  jar  or 
other  vessel  filled  >vitb 
dilute  sulphurte  acai. 

Figr  i shows  the  up 
pedKafice  of  oue  of  these 
ceils.  Oond  uctore-  passed  !^^|| 

out  frOrn  each  of’  these 
plates,  coti-  . 


HI..,  pi_..  p^msagm 

neeted  uo  oc**V>U>u  re-  ' if 

quilTd.  . 

Ifi  o'rd&z  te 
] this  batM‘\  (or  use  U i . v L^iyt 

j was  foiihd  desirable  to  iaiii. 
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treat  it  m it  manner  which  brought  it  more 
rapidly  laita  the  conditior*  it  woiild  other- 
wise amvfe  at  after  prhldiigtMl  use  To 
accompti&h  thus  it  was  Srst  wpeatedly 


■M  ' 


Fit;.  ri.—B^rmiY  o?  T^anth  F’klls. 

charged  alternately  in  Opposite  di motions; 
then  charged  and  allowed-  ter,  «bmd.  for 
some  time;  d b*;ka  rged , and  charged  again . 
The  reftroa  of  this  tmatmehi  will  be  mani  - 
fast  presently. . //;•;  v 

The  charging  ri  effected  by  connecting 
the  two  pl&ieri  with  tli^' ; ; . fc^r^Sjhi^U^ - ^ 
ordinary  ;fcwh  or  three  Grove  i& 

Bunsen  ceils  in  aeries  ft wmrxt&  tuim*  when 
the  ouo  plhtc  tyStjfe  p&nyX' 

ide  of  lead,  and  the  otb^r  with  pure,  me 
ml  lie  lead 

The  repetition  and  reversed  of  iji^  ae- 
lion  causes  a penetration  of  the  same  into 
the  substance  of  the  platen,  thus  securing 
the  fomi&tmu  of  a larger  amount  of  per- 
oxide of  Iri*4  w t he  one  sarface;  and  of  a 
spougy  layer  of  metallic  lead  on  the  other. 

When  the  battery  is  charged,  which 
means  that,  as  much  as  is  possible  of  per- 
oxide on  one  surface  and  metallic  lead  on 
the  other  is  deposited.,  the  charging  bat- 
tery is  disconnected.,  and  the  secondary 
battery  is  ready  to  go  into  action  when- 
ever its  terminals  are  coimected  by  a con- 
doctor. 

ttthen  operate  dike any  other  battery, 
Iha  ^hetjUlic  lead  -mi  the  one  side  combin- 
ing with  the  sulphuric  a&ad  to  form  sul- 
phate of  b*id*  while  the  liberated  hydro- 
guu:  is  combiiifbd.  by  the  oxicte  of  lead  on 
the  I'rtheridate  into  water,  the  oxido  being 
thereby  its  lower  form,  whtrjb 

then  comi>i?*£S  to  a greater  or  less 
with  the  su}fdiuiie ' ac£d^-pr^ht';t^vfarlp: 
sttl pbafce  Of  lead , W hen  by  this  mftms 
both  plates  Wva  been  reduced  'to- a nearly 
ideitlieai  fwmdifion,  the  action  ceases,  and 
the  battery  is  • • '*  discharge becomes  in.-' 


capable  of  yielding  any  furihe^  current, 
until  by  a fresh  application  of  the  charging 
battery  the  lead  sulphate  on  one  plate  is 
reduced  ssgfam  to  metallic  lead,  and  On  the 
other  is  oxidriCHl  i nh'j  peroxIde  of  lead. 

It  fe;  htanifesit  that  the  “storage  capaci 
iyf*  of  such  a battery  wr ill  depend  largely 
upon  the  thichh^  of  the  .layers  .Of  p6ro%- 
idb  anil  of  are 

formed  (xn  its  plate*,  for  flte . ihese • 

layers,  the  more  chemicaX^imfcwdi  they 
develop  in  being  rodhcetl  to  sulphate,  and 
the  atom  electric  motion  will  they  absorb 
in  being  changed  be/dr  again  into  oxide 
and  metal  respectively.  Hence  the  re 
pentad  reversed  charging  employed  by 
Plante  in  preparing  Iris  cel  ts. 

A very  aWple  ^Tui  irrgc^/us  method  *t  f 
saving  ibeloss  of  time  and  energy  in- 
volved m this  prepa^tion  his  been  re- 
cently devised  by  M Camilla :Faurc.,  He 
coats  both  plates.  before,  rolling  them  up, 
with  a pasta  of  red  lead  and  sulphuric 
acid.  This  red  lead  is  largely  converted 
into  sulphate  of  lead  'bjr  the  Action:  of  the 
acid  mixed  with  it  and  present  In  the  bat 
(cry.  Then  on  tbn  lirsi  action  of  -the; 
charging  currtiht  tfe  Bulphatc  oflead  on 
&n«f  plate  hi  ri^diieed  to  a sponge  .of  metal - 
lie  lead|  while  , that  on  the  ptber  is  0X7 
tdized  data  jpm^xMb.  This  the  only 
diiferbhcfe'  between  ^ he  v>  sec;md  ary  bay- 
Wr$- - * of  PFantf  ^ riorage  battery"  • 

of  Paure.  Roth  operate,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple aii^m  Vmy,  With  probably 

mti\&  ^p^idemlde  improvement;  in  effi- 
ciency (*.  .e,>  eaparSiy).  in  the  Euu  re  *r 
r&Ogemen  t.  Roth  batteries  w frequent 
ty  made  i?t  ilin  form  -of  numerous  flat 
plates  covered  WJ&h  s<mie  woven  fabric, 
and  packecl  timi*  tagetlier  it)  ^ tvCtahgu- 
lar  box  filled  W>tb  dilute  acid;  Tlie 
novelty  in  the  Fa  u re  deyice  ri  tn  ih&  ’u^ 
of  u pi>ri>us  yoating  of  decpmpi^ibH  $ul> 
.stance,’ by  whiVfe  a thiclc  layer  of  active- 
material  cm!  readily  obtained  on  bop) 
plates,  of  the  battery.-/'’  ’ > : y’-;  . y 'Sf 

The  general  appeax*aiice  Of  the  F^ure 
cella  as  they  are  “-/"‘v  rtx 
now  constriieted 
for  industrial 
use  ia  stawn  ip 
tto 

ing  woCKi  cuts. 

itigv-S  shows  a 
single  cell  in  a 
rectanguiar  glass 
J^r/ahd  6hg.  T h 
>-cru.^  af  ge  fis  con 


ft.— A Cull. 
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uectcd  for  use.  jitul  made  *wUh  boxes  of 
w«jod  n &$bd  mid  heavily  coated 

with  cm  v&rriijili  which  enables 

then!  ta  vHtbfttfthd  tho  action  of  the  acid 
which  fills  ikeuo . The  weight  of 
> sntglV  fcfcll  of  this  i>a ttery  is  about  nine 
ly  eeA  pounds. 

The  %rmt  iotemst  ivyrfj  tt«?)y  have  eat 
cited  at  film.  prtsstf  rif  t tOHt  Largely 

fvum First,  the  i^otmous 
fa  dyn&m^  - electric*  urn- 
chines,  by  reason  ufwhith  electric  *h*w 
rents  can  he  supplied  at  u xnmNfw&twu 
of  w lint  they  used  to  cost  when  they 
obtained  only  from  gal  vAPie  batteries ; 
ond  secondly,  the  gr»*ut  need  developed, 
in  tl in  atieiiipts  to  apply  the  cheap  el fectil- 
city  furnished  by  dynamo  machines  to 
various  uses,  for  some  imgui$  of  storing 
the  eJetdrie  force  either  actually  or  pmd- 

tically^^  c’^;' ' 

In  order  ib&t  this  desiml  result  should 
be  obtained  in  a wav  commercially  valu- 
ni»]e£  several  conditions  miist  be  fulfilled: 
Ut,  the  storage  luusL  not  .involve  any  great 
loss  of  energy  in  tin*  chargiug  : .2d,  tlie 
stored  emkgry ^#Vodld  be  retaiiied  with  little 
loss;  *5d.  the  cost  of  the  storage  apparatus 
4h0i>hl  lie;  moderate ; 4thv  the  apparatus 
within  of  bulk 

and  Weigh  t y ftb'it  $|$i,  it  Should  be  eiulur-  ' 
ipgf  and  >vea:r  Out  *k>  to  roqtiirdfr^ 
ipi mi l replacement*  t J'  ry'* 

The  most  ink<reatmg  test*  of  the  Eaark 
j»nUery.  with  a.  view  olNfetemiipuigfrrhOw-' 
far;  it  ful  ft  1 jedtt  i'esfe  cOnditidnsf  blade 

at  Arts  et  Metiers  in 

Ratify k£'k  of  which  M.  Tresca 

vv)^  president,  and  MM,  Allard,  Le  Blanc.; 
dPbertv  and  Pditxer  wnre  uuWberaL  An 
P&itaty*'  extract  fro m Hie  report  of  this 
comdutiow  iii  the  Frcmch  A^ulomy  kill  be 
found  in  the  TVe/c/^vcip/t  Joti  mat 

of  Lq^obti*'  -for  March  18> 

• 1882,  veil;  , pi  11P5,  . \ 

by  al|  detail*  of  the  experim^ik* 
we  will  only  note  tFie  generai  and 
results.  The  h&Ueey  ex  por  t men  tod  Upon 
consisted  of  S3  ceils  weighing.  about  IbV 

Go.gle 


pound*  cach.  or  in  all  3i®5  pounds,  say  tj 
\yas  yhai|cod  by;  a & iwMmAy- 
nU  tit  o-eiee  trie  m aclii  ?>i^  ns:li  iefr  absorbed  the 
mechanical  energy  of  I.550-  b<*r?>e -power 
ii » ri  rig  :S^|$6u  rs  45  mlb  kd&ld 

be  equally  for  35  hours  2% 

mumieMwr  in Toot- pounds.  70,158,000,  Of 
this  ’ mcclianU'al  energy  thirty-four  per 
. cii  r was  •expended  in  unless  work'  in  the 
mach iue  and  battery  during  the  Migration 
of;  charging,  aiid  sixty-ftix  per  esmt.  %m* 
stored  as  ebemictU  energy  in  the  battery, 

Of  this  stored  energy  sixty  per*  cent,  was 
riven vered  m electrlb • • ■*£&+$  ^uld 
amciubt -tis  about  27^782.700  foohpnmids,  or 
on r ho^eysvw'vr  for  H houi*s  4 minutes. 

Ip  otlier ; w<?rd.%  the  actual  vrork  of  one 
bw  hours,  aftci4  being«  stored  iti 
% fops  hattbryj  could  be  recovered  to 
tiieveyfrui  ofyihbbt  3-4  hours'  work  of  urn* 
horse,  or  the  ^itilWlenf  of  the  «ime.  i& 
rk  Thus  Air.  Edi- 

electric  lamp^  m|uinv  about 
otu^ixth.iif  each,  and  ..there- 

f(:«re  of  them  could  h$  nm  for  14  hours 
['Wife  the  energy  stored  in  this  battery  zis 
above  sta  ted.  . Mfo 

which  give  about  eight  ebiidl es  e^h , or  the 
same  light  as  an  ordinary  vlcroiui  stu 
deiit^larnp,  requi.rel.mihalf  as  ivmeb  pow- 
er, and  tlms  six  of  tlH^u  <H)nTd  be  run  for 
28  hours  by  this  san^e  battcry,  rv 

This  is,  of  coumv  not  a high  degree  of 
biit,  as  the  alxvve  named  com* 
in ittee  remark  ih  their  report,  vr  Ijn  many 
cases  the  loss  would  be  fully  coiuiterbal- 
aueed  by  the  tul vantage  of  having  at  hand 
autl  entirely  at  oiie^ <Hsppsal  so  abundaht 
a douK^e  of  ele^t^ wifTiw'. ; 

The  v^casfecL  of  the  losses  experienced 
ip  tfie  sturape  buttery,  and  also  the  cxmI 
ehatabter  of  the  bhehik^l  ^nd 

tHcZih  ivbieh  go  bn  iu  jtti,  are  very  fully  lie- 
yelped  m &.  jniper  on  u>  The  tjjjiieiriu^t^  of 
tlie  ;P.hmt6  arul  Faui’e  Aecuin  u lators,  "■  by 
' •J/'H.  GlaibkitiVf  'and  Alfred  Tnbe,  in  the 
Engli^lj  journal  NuUirc,  of  dapnaiy 
; and.  Alar  cl  i lb,  1882.  - The  w,&i'n  ,«onrce«  pi , 
loss  there,  shown  are,  ioeat  ^efrbu  ln^ 
t wenti  the  negative  the  pciy,  / 

oxideof  lead  dep^)sifed  apbu  itr^bi  - : 

the  resistance  of  the  ovide  to 

the  passage  of  the  purKmL  by  leason  of 
wdtich  energy  is  lost  by 'being ' .con verhKl' 
hipj  useless  heat  in  the  battery  both  at 
nhiirg.ing  an  cf  disphargi  ug. 

Bty  sc^regiilaiing  thb  diHchargo  of  tii>? 
battery  as  to  reduce  this  loss*  and  by  giv- 
I i iig  <>f  impose  iu1  whicli  tiny  bat fr  ry 
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recovers  some  of  its  deterioration,  Messrs. 
Ayrton  and  Perry  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  power  put 
into  one  of  these  batteries. 

A single  cell  weighing  eighty-one  pounds 
without  the  dilute  acid  yielded,  in  three 
discharges  of  six  hours  on  three  successive 
days,  an  electric  current  whose  total  ener- 
gy was  1,440,000  foot-pounds,  which  repre- 
sents about  one  horse-power  exerted  for 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

This  is  almost  double  the  efficiency  per 
weight  of  battery  shown  by  the  French 
experiments,  and  the  recovery  of  eighty- 
one  in  place  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  stored 
energy  would  indicate  also  a more  than 
double  efficiency  in  this  respect  also. 

Experiments  in  using  the  Faure  battery 
for  industrial  purposes  have  already  been 
made  in  various  directions.  It  has  been 
employed  to  run  street  cars  and  other  ve- 
hicles (including  even  velocipedes),  to  pro- 
pel boats,  to  operate  sewing-machines  and 
others  requiring  a small  amount  of  pow- 
er, to  illuminate  houses  and  single  rooms, 
and  also  steamers  and  railway  carriages. 

As  yet  it  has  only  been  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomically valuable  where  peculiar  condi- 
tions protect  it  from  competition  with  oth- 
er means  of  effecting  the  same  results  more 
directly.  Thus  it  has  been  used  in  France 


at  the  establishment  of  M.  Duchesne-Four- 
net,  where  linen  cloth  is  bleached  by  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  on  bleaching  greens,  to 
run  a train  carrying  out  the  cloth  from  the 
factory  to  the  green,  and  to  wind  in  the 
cloth  from  the  green  after  it  has  been 
bleached.  An  ordinary  steam  - engine 
could  not  be  used  in  this  case  on  account 
of  its  smoke  and  cinders.  Again,  in  rail- 
way cars  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
use  a Faure  battery  than  to  have  a dy- 
namo-electric machine,  either  run  by  a 
special  engine  or  by  the  motion  of  the 
train.  The  latter  would  of  course  be  im- 
practicable without  some  storage  arrange- 
ment to  provide  a light  when  the  train 
stopped. 

Indeed,  as  a regulator  of  electric  cur- 
rents, to  equalize  them,  or  bridge  over  brief 
interruptions  of  the  generating  machines, 
a storage  battery  would  seem  to  have  a 
wide  application. 

As  is  well  known,  a number  of  these 
Faure  batteries  were  recently  used  to 
maintain  four  incandescent  lights  when 
required  on  the  steamer  Labrador  during 
her  passage  to  New  York,  and  they  ac- 
complished this  work  successfully.  Ar- 
rangements are  now  being  made  to  light 
some  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad  in  the  same  manner. 
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Chapter  II. 

YOU  are  a little  tired,  Major  ?” 

4 4 Possibly.  Somewhat.  Sara  has 
been  reading  aloud  to  me  from  the  Review . 
She  read  all  the  long  articles.” 

44  She  does  not  know  how  that  tires  you. 
I must  tell  her.  She  does  not  appreciate 
—she  is  still  so  young,  you  know — that 
with  your  extensive  reading,  your  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs  and  the  world,  you 
can  generally  anticipate,  after  the  first 
few  words,  all  that  can  be  said.” 

The  Major  did  not  deny  this  statement 
of  his  resources. 

44 1 am  going  to  the  village  for  an  hour 
or  two,”  continued  Madam  Carroll;  “I 
shall  take  Sara  with  me.”  (The  Major’s 
face  seemed  to  evince  a certain  relief.) 
“We  must  call  upon  Miss  Honoria  Ash- 
ley. And  also  at  Chapultepec,  upon  Mrs. 
Hibbard.”  * 

“Yes — widow  of  General  Hibbard,  of 


the  Mexican  war,”  said  the  Major,  half  to 
himself. 

4 4 1 do  not  pay  many  visits,  as  you  know, 
Major;  our  position  does  not  require  it. 
We  open  our  house — that  is  enough;  our 
friends  come  to  us;  they  do  not  expect  us 
to  go  to  them.  But  I make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hibbard  and  of  Miss 
Ashley,  as  you  have  advised  me  to  do ; 
for  the  Ashleys  are  connected  with  the 
Carrolls  by  marriage,  though  the  tie  is  re- 
mote, and  Mrs.  Hibbard’s  mother  was  a 
Witherspoon.  I know  you  wish  your 
daughter  to  understand  and  recognize 
these  little  distinctions  and  differences.” 

“Certainly.  Very  proper,”  said  the 
Major. 

“We  shall  be  gone  an  hour  and  a half, 
perhaps  two  hours.  I will  send  Scar  to 
you  for  his  lessons ; and  I shall  tell  Judith 
Inches  to  allow  no  one  to  disturb  you,  not 
even  to  knock  at  this  door.  For  Scar’s 
lessons  are  important,  Major.” 
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“ Yes,  very  important — very.” 

“Good-by,  then,”  said  his  wife,  cheer- 
fully, resting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
for  a moment,  as  she  stood  beside  his 
chair.  The  Major  drew  the  slender  hand 
forward  to  his  gray  mustache. 

“Fie,  Major!  you  spoil  me,”  said  the 
little  woman,  laughing. 

She  left  the  room,  making,  with  her 
light  dress  and  long  curls,  a pretty  pic- 
ture at  the  door,  as  she  turned  to  give 
him  over  her  shoulder  a farewell  nod  and 
smile.  The  Major  kept  on  looking  at  the 
closed  door  for  several  minutes  after  she 
had  gone. 

Not  long  after  this  the  same  door  open- 
ed, and  a little  boy  came  in ; his  step  was 
so  light  and  his  movements  so  careful  that 
he  made  no  sound.  He  closed  the  door, 
and  laid  the  book  he  had  brought  with 
him  upon  a table.  He  was  a small,  frail 
child,  with  a serious  face  and  large  blue 
eyes ; his  flaxen  hair,  thin  and  fine,  hung 
in  soft  scanty  waves  round  his  little  throat 
— a throat  which  seemed  too  small  for 
his  well-developed  head,  yet  quite  large 
enough  for  his  short  puny  body.  He  was 
dressed  in  a blue  jacket,  with  an  embroid- 
ered white  collar  reaching  to  the  shoul- 
ders, and  ruffles  of  the  same  embroidery 
at  the  knee,  where  his  short  trousers  end- 
ed. A blue  ribbon  tied  his  collar,  and  his 
slender  little  legs  and  feet  were  incased 
in  long  white  stockings  and  low  slippers, 
such  as  are  worn  by  little  girls.  His 
whole  costume,  indeed,  had  an  air  of  ef- 
feminacy ; but  he  was  such  a delicate- 
looking  little  fellow  that  it  was  not  no- 
ticeable. From  a woman’s  point  of  view, 
he  was  prettily  dressed. 

He  crossed  the  room,  opened  a closet 
door,  and  took  from  a shelf  two  boxes, 
which  he  carried  to  the  table,  making  a 
separate  journey  with  each.  He  arranged 
these  systematically,  the  book  in  the  cen- 
tre, a box  on  each  side;  then  he  pushed 
the  table  over  the  carpet  toward  the  Ma- 
jor’s chair.  The  table  was  narrow  and 
light,  and  made  no  sound.  He  moved 
onward  slowly,  his  hands,  widely  apart, 
grasping  its  top,  and  he  paused  several 
times  to  peer  round  the  corner  of  it  so  as 
to  bring  it  up  within  an  inch  of  the  Ma- 
jor’s feet,  yet  not  to  touch  them.  This 
accomplished,  he  surveyed  the  position 
gravely.  Satisfied  with  it,  he  next  brought 
up  a chair  for  himself,  which,  while  not 
the  ordinary  high  chair  of  a child,  seemed 
yet  to  have  been  made  especially  for  him 


on  account  of  his  low  stature.  He  drew 
this  chair  close  to  the  table  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  climbed  into  it,  and  then,  when 
all  was  prepared,  he  spoke.  “ I am  quite 
ready  now,  papa,  if  you  please.”  His 
slender  little  voice  was  clear  and  even 
like  his  mother’s ; his  words  followed  each 
other  with  slow  precision. 

The  Major  woke,  or,  if  he  had  not  been 
asleep,  opened  his  eyes.  4 4 Ah,  little  Scar,  ’ ’ 
he  said,  “you  here  ?”  And  he  patted  the 
child’s  hand  caressingly.  Scar  opened  his 
book.  Then  one  of  the  boxes,  which  con- 
tained white  blocks  with  large  red  letters 
painted  upon  them.  He  read  aloud  from 
the  book  a sentence,  once,  twice.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  make  it  from  memory 
with  the  blocks  on  the  table,  working  slow- 
ly, and  choosing  each  letter  with  thought- 
ful deliberation. 

“Good — blood — can — not — lie,”  he  read 
aloud  from  his  row  of  letters  when  the 
sentence  was  completed.  “I  think  that 
is  right.  Your  turn,  papa.” 

And  then  the  Major,  with  almost  equal 
slowness,  formed,  after  Scar  had  read  it, 
the  following  adage  : “ 4 A brave  father 
makes  a brave  son.’  That’s  you  and  I, 
Scar.” 

“Yes,  papa.  And  this  is  the  next: 

4 The— knights  — are— dust.  —Their— good 
—swords— rust. — Their — souls— are — with 
— the — saints — we — trust.’  That  is  too 
long  for  one.  We  will  call  it  three.” 

Father  and  little  son  completed  in  this 
slow  way  eight  of  the  sentences  the  lit- 
tle book  contained.  It  was  a small  flat 
volume  in  manuscript,  the  letters  clearly 
printed  with  pen  and  ink.  The  Major’s 
wife  had  prepared  it,  “from  the  Major’s 
dictation,  ” she  said.  4 4 A collection  of  the 
fine  old  sayings  of  the  world,  which  he 
thinks  should  form  part  of  the  prelimi- 
nary education  of  our  son.” 

“Eight.  The  lesson  is  now  finished, 
papa, ’’said  Scar.  “If  you  think  I have 
done  sufficiently  well,  I may  now  amuse 
myself  with  my  dominoes.”  As  he  spoke 
he  replaced  the  letters  in  their  box,  put  on 
the  cover,  and  laid  the  manuscript  book 
on  the  top.  Then  he  drew  forward  the 
second  box,  and  took  out  his  dominoes. 
He  played  by  himself,  one  hand  against 
the  other.  “You  will  remember,  papa, 
that  my  right  hand  I call  Bayard  and  my 
left  Roland.” 

44  Yes,”  answered  the  Major,  looking  on 
with  interest. 

Roland  won  the  first  game.  Then  the 
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second.  “The  poor  chevalier  seems  to 
have  no  luck  to-day.  I must  help  him  a 
little,”  said  the  Major.  And  he  and  Scar 
played  a third  game. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  with 
Bayard’s  fortunes  not  much  improved  as 
yet,  the  door  opened,  and  Sara  Carroll 
came  in.  The  Major  was  sitting  with  his 
spectacles  on  and  head  bent  forward,  in  or- 
der to  read  the  numbers  on  the  dominoes ; 
his  hand,  poised  over  the  game  while  he 
considered  his  choice,  had  the  shrivelled 
appearance,  with  the  veins  prominent  on 
the  back,  which  more  than  anything  else 
betrays  the  first  feebleness  of  old  age.  As 
his  daughter  came  in  he  looked  up,  first 
through  his  spectacles,  then,  dropping  his 
head  a little,  over  them,  after  the  peering 
fashion  of  old  men.  But  the  instant  he 
recognized  her  his  manner,  attitude,  even 
his  whole  appearance,  changed,  as  if  by 
magic;  his  spectacles  were  off;  he  had 
straightened  himself,  and  risen.  “Ah! 
you  have  returned  ?”  he  said.  “ Scar  had 
his  lessons  so  well  that  I have  permitted 
him  to  amuse  himself  with  his  dominoes 
for  a while,  as  you  see.  You  are  back 
rather  sooner  than  you  expected,  aren’t 
you  ?” 

“We  had  to  postpone  our  visit  to  Mrs. 
Hibbard,”  said  Sara. 

The  Major’s  lips  formed,  “of  the  Mex — ,” 
buthe  did  not  utter  the  syllables  aloud,  and 
immediately  thereafter  seemed  to  take  him- 
self more  vigorously  in  hand,  as  it  were. 
He  walked  to  the  hearth-rug,  and  took  up 
a position  there  with  his  shoulders  back, 
his  head  erect,  and  one  hand  in  the  breast 
of  his  frock-coat.  “ It  is  quite  proper  that 
you  should  go  to  see  those  two  ladies,  my 
daughter ; the  Ashleys  are  connected  with 
the  Carrolls  by  marriage,  though  the  tie 
is  a remote  one,  and  the  mother  of  Mrs. — 
Mrs. — the  other  lady  you  were  mention- 
ing; her  name  has  just  escaped  me — ” 

“ Hibbard,”  said  Sara. 

* 1 Yes,  Mrs.  Hibbard  of  the  M — I mean 
that  Mrs.  Hibbard’s  mother  was  a Wither- 
spoon. It  is  right  that  you  should  recog- 
nize these— ah,  these  little  distinctions  and 
differences.”  He  brought  out  the  last 
words  in  full  round  tones.  The  Major’s 
voice  had  always  been  a fine  one. 

He  was  a handsome,  soldierly-looking 
man,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  with  noble 
bearing,  and  bold,  well-cut  features.  He 
was  dressed  in  black,  with  broad,  stiff, 
freshly  starched  white  cuffs,  and  a high 
standing  collar,  round  which  was  folded  a 


black  silk  cravat  that  when  opened  was 
three-quarters  of  a yard  square.  His  thin 
gray  hair,  mustache,  and  imperial  were  cut 
after  the  fashion  affected  by  the  senior  offi- 
cers of  the  old  army — the  army  before  the 
war. 

“They  are  not  especially  interesting  in 
themselves,  those  two  ladies,”  remarked 
his  daughter,  taking  off  her  little  black 
bonnet.  “ Miss  Honoria  cares  more  about 
one’s  shoes — whether  or  not  they  may  be 
dusty  enough  to  injure  her  oiled  floors — 
than  about  one’s  self;  and  Mrs.  Hibbard 
talks  all  the  time  about  her  ducks.” 

“ True,  quite  true.  Those  ducks  are  ex- 
tremely tiresome.  I have  had  to  hear  a 
great  deal  about  them  myself,”  said  the 
Major,  in  an  injured  tone,  forgetting  for 
a moment  his  military  attitude.  “ What 
do  I know  of  ducks  ? Yet  she  will  talk 
about  them.” 

“Why  should  you  listen?”  said  Sara, 
drawing  off  her  gloves. 

“Ah,  we  must  not  forget  that  her  mo- 
ther was  a Witherspoon.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us,  for  you,  to  pay  many  visits, 
my  daughter;  our  position  does  not  re- 
quire it.  We — ah — we  open  our  house; 
that  is  enough;  our  friends  come  to  us; 
they  do  not  expect  us  to  go  to  them.” 

Sara  was  now  taking  off  her  mantle; 
he  watched  to  see  whether  she  would  keep 
it  or  put  it  down.  She  threw  it  over  her 
arm,  and  she  also  took  up  her  bonnet  and 
gloves.  “You  will  let  me  come  back  and 
read  to  you,  father  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. I have  still  another  of  Scar’s  les- 
sons to  attend  to,  and  Scar’s  lessons  are 
important,  very  important.  There  are  be- 
sides various  other  little  things  which  may 
require  my  attention.  In  short,  my — ah 
— mornings  are  at  present  quite  filled. 
Besides,  reading  aloud  is  very  fatiguing, 
very;  and  I do  not  wish  you  to  fatigue 
yourself  on  my  account.” 

“Nothing  I was  doing  for  you  could 
fatigue  me,  father.  You  don’t  know  how 
I have  longed  to  be  at  home  again  so  that 
I could  do  something  for  you . ” She  spoke 
warmly. 

The  Major  looked  perturbed.  He  cough- 
ed, and  glanced  helplessly  toward  the  door. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  look,  the  door  at  that 
moment  opened,  and  his  wife  came  in. 

“Mr.  Owen  is  in  the  drawing-room, 
Sara,”  she  said.  “Will  you  go  in  and  see 
him,  please?  I will  follow  you  in  a mo- 
ment. I met  him  on  his  way  here,  and 
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offered  him  your  vacant  place  in  the  car- 
riage.” 

“He  comes  rather  often,  doesn’t  he?” 
said  Sara,  her  eyes  still  on  her  father’s  face. 

“ Yes,  he  comes  often.  But  it  is  natu- 
ral that  he  should  wish  to  come.  As  the 
Major  has  observed  before  this,  the  rector 
of  St.  John’s  must  always  rely  for  his  most 
congenial  society,  as  well  as  for  something 
of  guidance  too,  upon  the  household  at  the 
Farms.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  the  Major.  44 1 have 
often  made  the  remark.” 

44 1 suppose  he  comes  more  especially  to 
see  you,  father,”  Sara  said. 

“Mr.  Owen  knows  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Major  in  the  morning,” 
said  Madam  Carroll.  44  The  Major’s  morn- 
ings are  always  occupied,  and  he  prefers 
not  to  be  interrupted.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
Mr.  Owen,  but  you  and  I,  Sara,  who  have 
been  the  chief  sinners  in  this  respect  of 
late ; we  must  amend  our  ways.  But 
come,  you  should  not  keep  the  rector 
waiting  too  long,  or  he  will  think  that 
your  Northern  education  has  relaxed  the 
perfection  of  your  Carroll  manners.” 

She  took  her  daughter’s  arm,  and  they 
left  the  room  together.  But  only  a few 
minutes  had  elapsed  when  the  little  wife 
returned.  “Go  get  your  father’s  glass  of 
milk,  my  pet,”  she  said  to  Scar. 

The  boy  climbed  down  from  his  place 
at  the  table,  and  left  the  room  with  his 
noiseless  step.  The  Major  was  leaning 
back  in  his  easy-chair,  with  his  eyes  closed ; 
he  looked  tired. 

“We  went  to  the  Ashleys’,”  said  his 
wife,  taking  a seat  beside  him.  “But 
there  we  learned  that  Mrs.  Hibbard  was 
confined  to  her  bed  by  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, brought  on,  they  think,  by  her 
having  remained  too  long  in  the  duck- 
yard  ; and  so  we  were  obliged  to  postpone 
our  visit  to  Chapultepec.  I then  decided 
to  take  the  time  for  some  necessary  house- 
hold purchases,  and  as  Sara  knows  as  yet 
but  little  of  my  method  of  purchasing,  I 
arranged  to  leave  her  at  Miss  Dailey’s 
(Miss  Dailey  has  been  so  anxious  to  talk 
over  Tasso  with  her,  you  know) , and  call 
for  her  on  my  return.  But  she  must  have 
soon  tired  of  Miss  Dailey,  for  she  did  not 
wait;  she  walked  home  alone.” 

44  She  came  in  here.  She  has  been  here 
a long  time,”  answered  the  Major.  Then 
he  opened  his  eyes.  “ It  was  in  the  midst 
of  Scar’s  lessons,”  he  said,  as  if  explaining. 

“Yes,  I see.  That  must  not  happen 


again.  She  will  at  once  understand — that 
is,  when  I mention  it — that  Scar’s  lessons 
should  not  be  interrupted.  She  is  very 
fond  of  Scar.  You  will  have  your  lunch 
in  here  to-day,  won’t  you,  Major  ? I think 
it  would  be  better.  It  is  Saturday,  you 
know,  and  on  Saturdays  we  all  rest  be- 
fore the  duties  of  Sunday — duties  which,  in 
your  case  especially,  are  so  important.” 

But  the  Major  seemed  dejected.  “I 
don’t  know  about  that — about  their  being 
so  important,”  he  answered.  “ ^shley  is 
always  there.” 

“Oh,  Major!  Major!  the  idea  of  your 
comparing  yourself  with  Godfrey  Ashley ! 
He  is  all  very  well  in  his  way — I do  not 
deny  that;  but  he  is  not  and  never  can  be 
you.  Why.  St.  John’s  would  not  know 
itself,  it  would  not  be  St.  John’s,  if  you 
were  not  there  to  carry  round  the  plate  on 
Sunday  mornings.  And  everybody  would 
say  the  same.”  She  laid  her  hand  on  his 
forehead,  not  with  a light  uncertain  touch, 
but  with  that  firm  even  pressure  which  is 
grateful  to  a tired  head.  The  Major  seem- 
ed soothed;  he  did  not  open  his  eyes,  but 
he  bent  his  head  forward  a little  so  that 
his  forehead  could  rest  against  her  hand. 
Thus  they  remained  for  several  minutes. 
Then  Scar  came  back,  bringing  a glass  of 
milk,  with  the  thick  cream  on  it ; he  placed 
this  on  the  table  beside  his  father,  climbed 
into  his  chair,  and  went  on  with  his  game, 
Bayard  against  Roland.  The  Major  took 
the  glass  and  began  to  sip  the  milk,  at 
first  critically,  then  appreciatively ; he  had 
the  air  of  a connoisseur  over  a glass  of  old 
wine.  44  How  is  it  this  morning  ?”  asked 
Madam  Carroll  with  interest.  And  she 
listened  to  his  opinion,  delivered  at  some 
length. 

“I  must  go  now,”  she  said,  rising; 

44  Sara  will  be  expecting  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.” 

She  had  taken  off  her  gypsy  hat  and 
gloves,  and  put  on  a little  white  apron 
with  blue  bows  on  the  pockets.  As  she 
crossed  the  room  toward  the  door,  with 
her  bunch  of  household  keys  at  her  belt, 
she  looked  more  like  a school-girl  playing 
at  housekeeping  than  the  wife  of  a man 
of  the  Major’s  age  (or,  indeed,  of  a man 
much  younger  than  the  Major),  and  the 
mother  of  Scar.  But  this  was  one  of  the 
charms  among  the  many  possessed  by  this 
little  lady — she  was  so  young  and  small 
and  fair,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  oth- 
er ways  so  fully  44  Madam  Carroll”  of  “ the 
Farms.” 
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The  Reverend  Mr.  Owen  thought  of  this 
as  she  entered  the  drawing-room.  He  had 
thought  of  it  before.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Owen  greatly  admired  Madam  Carroll. 

When  he  had  paid  his  visit  and  gone, 
Sara  Carroll  went  upstairs  to  her  own 
room.  She  had  her  mantle  on  her  arm, 
her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  for  she  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  her  room  before 
receiving  his  visit,  as  Madam  Carroll  had 
taken  it : Madam  Carroll  always  took 
trouble. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  a tap  upon 
her  door,  and  her  step-mother,  having  first 
waited  for  permission,  entered.  Sara  had 
taken  the  seat  which  happened  to  be  near- 
est the  entrance,  an  old  uncomfortable  ot- 
toman without  a back,  and  she  still  held 
her  bonnet  and  mantle,  apparently  un- 
conscious that  she  had  them;  the  blinds 
had  not  been  closed,  and  the  room  was 
full  of  the  noon  sunshine,  which  struck 
glaringly  against  the  freshly  whitewash- 
ed walls.  Madam  Carroll  took  in  the 
whole — the  listless  attitude,  the  forgotten 
mantle,  the  open  blinds,  the  nearest  chair. 
She  drew  the  blinds  together,  making  a 
cool  green  shade  in  place  of  the  white 
light ; then  she  took  the  bonnet  and  man- 
tle from  the  girl’s  passive  hand,  folded  the 
mantle,  and  placed  the  two  carefully  in 
the  closet  where  they  belonged. 

“I  can  do  it.  You  must  not  give  your- 
self trouble  about  my  things,  mamma,” 
Sara  said. 

4 4 It  is  no  trouble,  but  a pleasure.  I am 
so  glad  to  see  other  feminine  things  about 
the  house;  mine  have  so  long  been  the 
only  ones — for  I suppose  we  can  hardly 
count  the  neuter  gowns  of  Judith  Inches. 
Don’t  you  like  the  easy-chair  Caleb  and  I 
made  for  you  ?” 

44  It  is  very  nice.  I like  it  very  much.” 

“But  not  enough  to  sit  in  it,”  said 
Madam  Carroll,  smiling. 

“I  really  did  not  notice  where  I was 
sitting,”  said  the  girl,  getting  up;  44 1 al- 
most always  sit  in  the  easy-chair.  But 
won’t  you  take  it  yourself,  mamma  ?” 

“I  would  rather  see  you  in  it,”  answer- 
ed Madam  Carroll.  4 4 Besides,  it  is  too  deep 
for  me;  there  is  some  difference  in  our 
lengths.”  She  seated  herself  in  a low 
chair,  and  looked  at  the  long  lithe  shape 
of  Sara  opposite,  her  head  thrown  back, 
her  slender  feet  out,  her  arms  extended  on 
the  broad  arms  of  the  cushioned  seat. 

Sara  too  looked  at  herself.  44 1 am 
afraid  I loll,”  she  said. 


4 4 Be  thankful  that  you  can,”  answered 
the  smaller  lady ; 44  it  is  a most  refreshing 
thing  to  do  now  and  then.  Short-backed 
women  can  not  loll.  And  then  people 
say,  4 Oh,  she  never  rests ! she  never  leans 
back  and  looks  comfortable ! when  how 
can  she  ? It  is  a matter  of  vertebrae, 
and  we  do  not  make  our  own,  I suppose. 
You  did  not  stay  long  at  Miss  Dailey’s. 
Didn’t  you  find  her  agreeable  ?” 

4 4 She  might  have  been — unaccompanied 
by  Tasso.” 

Madam  Carroll  laughed.  4 4 He  is  her 
most  intimate  friend.  She  has  quite  tak- 
en him  to  her  heart.  She  has  been  so 
anxious  to  see  you,  because  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  his  own  tongue, 
whereas  she  has  been  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  translations.  She  has  a leaf 
from  his  favorite  tree,  and  a small  piece  of 
cloth  from  his  coat— or  was  it  a toga? 
But  no,  of  course  not;  doublet  and  hose, 
and  those  delightful  lace  ruffles  which  are 
such  a loss  to  society.  These  valuable  rel- 
ics she  keeps  framed.  It  is  really  most 
interesting.” 

44 1 never  cared  much  for  Tasso,”  said 
Sara,  indifferently. 

44  That  is  because  you  have  had  a large 
variety  to  choose  from,  reading  as  you  do 
all  the  poets  in  the  original,  from  Homer 
down  to  our  sad  but  fascinating  Lamar- 
tine,” answered  Madam  Carroll,  looking 
consideringly  about  the  room,  and  finally 
staying  her  glance  at  the  toilet-table,  upon 
which  she  had  expended  much  time  and 
care.  4 4 But  our  poor  Miss  Dailey’s  life  has 
been  harshly  narrowed  down,  narrowed, 
I may  say,  to  Tasso  alone.  For  all  their 
small  property  was  swept  away  by  the 
war,  and  she  is  now  obliged  to  support  her- 
self and  her  mother  by  dyeing:  there  is 
fortunately  a good  deal  of  dyeing  in  Far 
Edgerley,  and  so  she  took  it  up.  You 
must  have  noticed  her  hands.  But  we  al- 
ways pretend  not  to  notice  them,  because 
in  all  other  ways  she  is  so  lady-like ; when 
she  expects  to  see  any  one,  she  always,  and 
most  delicately,  wears  gloves.” 

Madam  Carroll  related  this  little  village 
history  as  though  she  were  but  filling  an 
idle  moment;  but  the  listener  received  an 
impression,  none  the  less,  somewhere 
down  in  a secondary  consciousness,  that 
she  had  not  quite  done  justice  to  poor  Miss 
Dailey  and  her  aspirations,  and  that  some 
time  she  ought  to  try  to  atone  for  it. 

But  this  secondary  consciousness  was 
small : it  was  small  because  the  first  was 
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so  wide  and  deep,  and  at  present  filled  with 
trouble — trouble  composed  in  equal  parts 
of  perplexity,  disappointment,  and  grief. 
She  was  at  home,  and  she  was  not  happy. 
This  was  a conjunction  of  conditions  which 
she  did  not  believe  could  be  possible. 

She  had  never  had  any  disagreements 
with  her  father’s  wife,  and  she  had  been 
fond  of  her  in  a certain  way.  But  the 
wife  had  never  been  to  the  daughter  more 
than  an  adjunct— something  added  to  her 
father,  of  qualifying  but  not  independent 
importance;  a little  moon,  bright  if  you 
pleased,  and  pretty,  but  still  a satellite  re- 
volving round  its  sun.  As  a child  she  had 
accepted  the  new  mother  upon  this  basis, 
because  she  could  make  everything  “so 
much  more  pleasant  for  papa”;  and  she 
had  gone  on  accepting  her  upon  the  same 
basis  ever  since.  Madam  Carroll  knew 
this.  She  had  never  quarrelled  with  it. 
She  and  her  daughter  had  filled  their  re- 
spective positions  in  entire  amity.  But 
now  that  this  daughter  had  come  home 
to  live,  now  that  she  was  no  longer  a 
school-girl  or  child,  this  was  what  she 
had  discovered : her  father,  her  idol,  had 
turned  from  her,  and  his  wife  had  gained 
what  his  daughter  had  lost.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  turned  from 
her;  his  manner  toward  her  was  entirely 
changed.  He  seemed  no  longer  to  care  to 
have  her  with  him,  he  seemed  to  avoid  her; 
he  was  not  interested  in  anything  that  was 
connected  with  her— he  who  had  formerly 
been  so  full  of  interest;  he  never  kept  up 
a conversation  with  her,  but  let  it  drop  as 
soon  as  he  could ; he  was  so — so  strange ! 
Although  she  had  now  been  at  home  two 
weeks,  she  had  scarcely  once  been  alone 
with  him ; Madam  Carroll  had  either  been 
present  from  the  beginning,  or  she  had 
soon  come  in ; Madam  Carroll  had  led  the 
conversation,  suggested  the  topics.  The 
Major  had  always  been  fond  of  his  pretty 
little  wife ; but  he  had  also  been  devoted 
to  and  proud  of  his  daughter.  The  change 
in  him  she  could  not  understand ; it  made 
her  very  unhappy.  It  would  have  made 
her  more  than  that — made  her  wretched 
beyond  the  possibility  of  concealment — if 
there  had  not  been  an  element  of  perplex- 
ity in  it,  so  that  there  was  a mixture  of 
feelings.  For  while  her  own  position 
seemed  to  her  completely  changed,  life  at 
the  Farms  went  on  day  after  day  upon 
the  distinct  assumption  that  there  was  no 
change,  that  everything  was  precisely  as  it 
always  had  been.  , This  assumption  was 


not  only  mentioned,  but  insisted  upon,  the 
Major’s  wife  often  alluding  with  amuse- 
ment to  what  she  called  their  “dear  obsti- 
nate old  ways.” 

“The  Major  ties  his  cravat  precisely  as 
he  did  twenty-five  years  ago — he  has  ac- 
knowledged it  to  me,”  she  said,  glaricing 
at  him  merrily.  “We  have  exactly*  the 
same  things  for  dinner ; we  wear  the  Hme 
clothes,  or  others  made  exactly  like  tliem ; 
we  read  the  same  books  because  we  think 
them  so  much  better  than  the  new ; we  dis- 
cuss the  same  old  topics  for  the  same  pre- 
judiced old  reason.  We  remain  so  obsti- 
nately unchanged  that  even  Time  himself 
does  not  remember  who  we  are.  Each 
year  when  he  comes  round  he  thinks  we 
belong  to  a younger  generation.” 

The  Major  always  laughed  at  these  sal- 
lies of  his  wife.  “You  forget,  my  dear, 
nay  gray  hairs,”  he  said. 

‘ ‘ Gray  hairs  are  a distinction,  ” answered 
Madam  Carroll,  decisively.  “And  be- 
sides, Major,  they’re  the  only  sign  of  age 
about  you ; your  figure,  your  bearing,  are 
as  they  always  were.” 

And  on  Sundays,  when  he  carried  round 
the  plate  at  St.  John’s,  and  at  his  wife’s  re- 
ceptions once  in  two  weeks,  this  was  true. 
Several  times  also,  for  a few  short  minutes, 
he  had  spoken  to  his  daughter  in  almost 
the  old  way. 

The  girl  came  out  of  this  troubled  rev- 
erie in  the  sound  of  Madam  Carroll’s  voice. 
This  lady  was  going  on  with  her  subject, 
as  Sara  had  not  spoken. 

“Yes,  Caroline  Dailey  is  really  very  in- 
telligent; she  is  one  of  the  subscribers  for 
our  Saturday  Review . You  know  we 
subscribe  for  one  copy  — about  twelve 
families  of  our  little  circle  here — and  it 
goes  to  all  in  turn,  beginning  with  the 
Farms.  The  Major  selected  it;  the  Major 
prefers  its  tone  to  that  of  our  American 
journals  as  they  are  at  present.  Not  that 
he  cares  for  the  long  articles ; they  weary 
him.  With  his — his  wide  experience,  you 
know,  the  long  articles  could  only  be  tire- 
some; repetitions.” 

“ I must  have  tired  him,  then,  this  morn- 
ing. I read  all  the  long  articles  aloud.” 

“ You  had  forgotten ; you  have  been  so 
long  absent.  It  was  very  natural,  I am 
sure.  You  will  soon  recall  those  little 
things.” 

“ How  can  I recall  what  I never  knew! 
No,  mamma,  it  is  not  that;  it  is  the — the 
change.  I am  perplexed  all  the  time.  1 
don’t  know  what  to  do.” 
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44  It  isn't  so  much  what  to  do  as  what 
not  to  do,”  replied  Madam  Carroll,  looking 
now  at  the  lounge  she  had  designed,  and 
surveying  it  with  her  head  a little  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  take  in  its  perspective.  4 4 The 
Major  has  not  yet  recovered  entirely  from 
his  illness  of  last  winter,  you  know,  and 
his  trength  can  not  be  overtaxed.  A— a 
trai  uil  solitude  is  the  best  thing  for  him 
most  of  the  time.  I often  go  out  of  the 
room  myself  purposely,  leaving  him  alone, 
or  with  Scar,  whose  childish  talk  of  course 
makes  no  demand  upon  his  attention;  I 
do  this  to  avoid  tiring  him.” 

44 1 don’t  think  you  ever  tire  him,”  said 
Sara. 

The  Major’s  wife  glanced  at  her  step- 
daughter, then  resumed  her  consideration 
of  the  lounge.  “That  is  because  I have 
been  with  him  so  constantly.  I have 
learned.  You  will  soon  learn  also.  And 
then  we  shall  have  a very  happy  little 
household  here,  I think.” 

4 4 1 doubt  it,  ” said  the  girl,  despondently. 
She  paused.  44 1 am  afraid  I am  a disap- 
pointment to  my  father,”  she  went  on,  with 
an  effort,  but  unable  longer  to  abstain  from 
putting  her  fear  into  words — words  which 
should  be  in  substance,  if  not  in  actual 
form,  a question.  44 1 am  afraid  that  as  a 
woman,  no  longer  a school-girl  or  child,  I 
am  not  what  he  thought  I should  be,  and 
whenever  I am  with  him  he  is  oppressed 
by  this.  Each  day  I see  less  of  him  than 
I did  the  day  before.  There  seems  to  be 
no  time  for  me,  no  place.  He  has  just  told 
me  that  all  his  mornings  would  be  occu- 
pied ; by  that  he  must  have  meant  simply 
that  he  did  not  want  me.  ” Tears  had  come 
into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  she  did  not 
let  them  fall. 

44  You  are  mistaken,”  said  Madam  Car- 
roll,  earnestly.  Then  in  her  turn  she 
paused.  4 4 1 venture  to  predict  that  soon, 
very  soon,  you  will  find  yourself  indispen- 
sable to  your  father,”  she  added,  in  her 
usual  tone. 

4 ‘Never  as  you  are,”  answered  Sara. 
She  spoke  with  a humility  which,  coming 
from  so  proud  a girl,  was  touching.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  acknow- 
ledging her  step-mother’s  superiority. 

Little  Madam  Carroll  rose,  came  across, 
and  kissed  her.  44  My  dear,”  she  said,  44  a 
wife  has  more  opportunities  than  a daugh- 
ter can  have ; that  is  all.  The  Major  loves 
you  as  much  as  ever.  He  is  also  very 
proud  of  you.  So  proud,  indeed,  that  he 
has  a great  desire  to  have  you  proud  of 
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him  as  well:  you  always  have  been  ex- 
tremely proud  of  him,  you  know,  and  he 
remembers  it.  This  feeling  causes  him 
perhaps  to  make  something  of — of  an  ef- 
fort when  he  is  with  you,  an  effort  to  ap- 
pear in  every  respect  himself,  as  he  was 
before  his  illness — as  he  was  when  you 
last  saw  him.  This  effort  is  at  times  fa- 
tiguing to  him ; yet  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  not  relinquish  it  while  he  feels  that 
you  are  noticing,  comparing.  I have  not 
spoken  of  this  before,  because  you  have 
never  liked  to  have  me  tell  you  anything 
about  your  father ; even  as  a child  you  al- 
ways wanted  to  get  your  knowledge  direct- 
ly from  him,  not  from  me.  I have  never 
found  fault  with  this,  because  I knew  that 
it  came  from  your  great  love  for  him.  As 
I love  him  too,  I have  tried  to  please,  or  at 
least  not  to  displease,  his  daughter;  not  to 
cross  her  wishes,  her  ideas;  not  to  seem  to 
her  officious,  presuming.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  remember  that  I love  him  probably  as 
much  as  you  do.  But  now  that  you  have 
asked  me,  now  that  I know  you  wish  me 
to  speak,  I will  say  that  if  you  could  re- 
move all  necessity  for  the  effort  your  father 
now  makes,  by  placing  yourself  so  fully 
upon  a lower  plane — if  I may  so  express  it 
— that  his  former  self  should  not  be  sug- 
gested to  him  by  anything  in  you , in  your 
words,  looks,  or  manner,  you  would  soon 
find,  I think,  that  this  slight — slight  con- 
straint you  have  noticed  was  at  an  end. 
In  addition,  he  himself  would  be  more 
comfortable.  And  our  dearest  wish  is 
of  course  to  make  him  happy,  to  keep 
him  so.” 

As  she  uttered  these  sentences  quietly, 
guardedly,  Sara  had  grown  very  pale. 
Her  eyes,  large  and  dark  with  pain,  were 
searching  her  step-mother’s  fair  face. 
But  Madam  Carroll’s  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
the  window  opposite;  not  until  she  had 
brought  all  her  words  to  a close  did  she  let 
it  drop  upon  her  daughter.  Then  the  two 
women  looked  at  each  other.  The  girl’s 
eyes  asked  a mute  question,  a question1 
which  the  wife’s  eyes,  seeing  that  it  was 
an  appeal  to  her  closer  knowledge,  at 
length  answered — answered  bravely  and 
clearly,  sympathetically  too  and  with  ten- 
derness, but — in  the  affirmative. 

Then  the  daughter  bowed  her  head,  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

Madam  Carroll  sat  down  upon  the  arm 
of  the  easy -chair,  and  drew  that  bowed 
head  toward  her.  No  more  words  were 
spoken.  But  now  the  daughter  under- 
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stood  all.  Her  perplexity  and  her  trouble 
were  at  an  end ; but  they  ended  in  a grief 
as  a river  ends  in  the  sea — a grief  that 
opened  out  all  round  her,  overwhelming 
the  present,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her  then, 
the  future  as  well.  Madam  Carroll  said 
nothing:  the  bereavement  was  there,  and 
the  daughter  must  bear  it.  No  one  could 
save  her  from  her  pain.  But  the  girl 
knew  from  this  very  silence,  and  the  gen- 
tle touch  of  the  hand  upon  her  hair,  that 
all  her  sorrow  was  comprehended,  her  des- 
olation pitied,  understood.  For  her  father 
had  been  her  idol,  her  all ; and  now  he 
was  taken  from  her.  His  mind  was  fail- 
ing. This  was  the  bereavement  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  heart  and  life. 


Chapter  III. 

At  sunset  of  the  same  day  Madam  Car- 
roll  was  in  her  dining-room;  she  had 
changed  her  dress,  and  now  wore  a fresh 
pink  muslin,  with  a rose  in  her  belt.  Sara, 
coming  down  the  stairs,  saw  the  bright 
little  figure  through  the  open  door;  Judith 
Inches  was  bringing  in  the  kettle  (for  Mad- 
am Carroll  always  made  the  tea  herself), 
and  on  the  table  were  one  or  two  hot  dish- 
es of  a delicate  sort,  additions  to  the  usual 
meal.  Sara  recognized  in  these  added 
dishes  the  never-failing  touch  of  the  mis- 
tress’s hand  upon  the  household  helm. 
The  four -o’clock  dinner  had  come  and 
gone,  but  no  summons  had  been  sent  to  her 
— that  pitiless  summons  which  in  so  many 
households  remains  inflexible,  though 
stricken  hearts  may  be  longing  for  soli- 
tude, for  a respite,  however  brief,  from  the 
petty  duties  of  the  day.  Through  the  long 
hours  of  the  afternoon  there  had  been  no 
knock,  not  so  much  even  as  a footstep  out- 
side her  door.  But  now  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  the  one  who  had  thus  protected 
her  seclusion  was  hoping  that  she  would 
of  her  own  accord  come  down  and  take 
again  her  accustomed  place  at  the  family 
table.  Sara  did  this.  She  did  more.  She 
had  put  away  the  signs  of  her  grief  so 
completely  that,  save  for  an  added  pallor 
and  the  dark  half-circle  under  her  eyes, 
she  was  quite  herself  again.  Her  soft  hair 
was  smooth,  her  black  dress  made  less  se- 
vere by  a little  white  muslin  scarf  which 
encircled  the  narrow  linen  collar.  Scar 
was  sitting  on  the  bottom  stair  as  she  came 
down.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  head. 
* ‘ Where  is  papa  ?”  she  said. 


“Papa  is  in  the  library.  I think  he  is 
not  coming  out  to  tea,  ” answered  the  child. 

“ Oh,  but  we  must  make  him  come— the 
dining-room  is  so  dull  without  papa.  Let 
us  go  and  ask  him.”  She  took  his  hand, 
and  they  went  together  to  the  library. 
Madam  Carroll,  who  had  heard  their  words 
through  the  open  door,  watched  them  go. 
She  did  not  interfere.  She  told  Judith 
Inches  to  take  back  the  hot  dishes  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  Major  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair, 
looking  at  the  colored  pictures  in  an  old 
book.  He  closed  the  volume  and  hastily 
drew  off  his  spectacles  as  his  daughter 
came  in.  “ It  has  been  a beautiful  after- 
noon,” he  remarked,  speaking  promptly 
and  decidedly.  “ Have  you  been  out?  or 
were  you  at  home  with  a book — in  your 
old  way  ? What  do  you  find  to  read  now- 
adays ? I find  almost  nothing.  ” And  he 
folded  his  arms  with  a critical  air. 

“ I find  little  that  compares  with  the  old 
English  authors,  the  ones  you  like,”  an- 
swered his  daughter.  ‘ i The  old  books  are 
better  than  the  new.” 

“So  they  are,  so  they  are,”  replied  the 
Major,  with  satisfaction.  “I  have  often 
made  the  remark  myself.” 

“Now  that  I am  at  home  again,”  con- 
tinued Sara,  ‘ ‘ I want  to  look  over  all  those 
old  books  I used  to  have  before  I went  to 
Longfields — those  that  were  called  mine. 
I hope  we  have  them  still  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Scar,  “we  have.  I read 
them  now.  And  the  long  words  I look 
out  in  the  dictionary.” 

“ It  is  a very  good  exercise  for  him.  I 
suggested  it,”  said  the  Major. 

“I  want  to  see  all  the  old  pictures 
again,”  pursued  Sara.  “I  know  I shall 
care  a great  deal  about  them ; they  will  bo 
like  dear  old  friends.” 

“Very  natural;  I quite  understand  tho 
feeling,”  said  the  Major,  encouragingly. 
“And  as  Scar  reads  the  books,  perhaps 
j you  will  find  some  of  them  lying  about 
this  very  room.  Let  me  see — didn’t  I have 
one  just  now  ? Yes,  here  it  is;  what  was 
it  ?”  And  taking  up  the  volume  he  had 
laid  down  a moment  before,  he  opened  it, 
and  read,  or  repeated  with  the  air  of  reading 
(for  his  spectacles  were  off) , 4 4 The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his 
Servant-man  Friday.  Defoe.  London.” 

Sara  came  to  his  side  and  looked  at  the- 
title-page.  ‘ 4 Yes,  that  is  my  dear  old  book. 
I loved  it  better  than  any  other,  excepting 
perhaps  Good  Queen  Bertha's  Honey - 
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Broth . I wonder  if  the  old  pictures  are 
all  there?” 

“I  think  they  are,”  said  the  Major,  turn- 
ing the  leaves.  They  looked  at  one  or  two 
together,  recalling  reminiscences  of  the 
days  when  she  used  to  talk  about  them  as 
a child.  44  You  always  insisted  that  this 
print  of  Friday’s  foot  was  not  of  the  right 
shape,  and  once  you  even  went  out  in  the 
garden,  took  off  your  shoe  and  stocking, 
and  made  a print  in  a flower  bed  to  show 
me,”  said  the  Major,  laughing. 

“Let  us  look  them  all  over  after  tea, 
and  Good  Queen  Bertha  too,”  said  Sara. 
“For  Scar  and  I have  come  to  take  you 
out  to  tea,  father;  the  dining-room  is  so 
dull  without  you.  Besides,  I want  you  to 
give  me  some  peach  preserves,  and  then 
say,  4 No,  Sara,  not  again,’  when  I ask  for 
more,  and  then,  after  a few  minutes,  put  a 
large  table-spoonful  on  my  plate  with  your 
head  turned  away,  while  talking  to  some 
one  else,  as  though  you  were  not  conscious 
of  what  you  were  doing.” 

Scar  laughed  over  this  anecdote,  and  so 
did  Scar’s  father.  “ Perhaps  we  shall  have 
no  peach  preserve,”  he  said,  rising. 

“We  will  ask  mamma  to  give  us  some,” 
answered  Sara.  She  took  his  arm,  and 
Scar  took  his  other  hand;  thus  together 
they  entered  the  dining-room. 

Madam  Carroll  welcomed  them;  but 
placidly,  as  though  the  Major’s  coming  was 
a matter  of  course.  Since  his  daughter’s 
return,  however,  it  had  not  been  a matter 
of  course : first  for  this  reason,  then  for 
that,  his  meals  had  almost  always  been 
sent  to  the  library.  Now  he  was  tired; 
and  now  the  dining-room  floor  might  be 
damp  after  Judith  Inches’s  scrubbing- 
brush  ; now  there  was  an  east  wind,  and 
now  there  was  a west;  or  else  he  was  not 
feeling  well,  and  some  one  might  drop  in, 
in  which  case,  as  the  dining-room  opened 
only  into  the  hall,  which  was  wide  like  a 
room,  he  should  not  be  able  to  escape.  In 
actual  fact,  however,  there  was  very  little 
“dropping  in”  at  Carroll  Farms,  unless 
one  should  give  that  name  to  the  visits  of 
the  rector,  Mr.  Owen.  Once  in  a while  in 
the  evening,  when  the  weather  was  deci- 
sively pleasant,  the  junior  warden  came  to 
see  them.  But  all  their  other  acquaint- 
ances came  to  the  receptions,  made  a brief 
call  upon  the  first  Thursday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing, and  that  was  all.  The  sweet  little 
mistress  of  the  mansion  had  never  uttered 
one  syllable  upon  the  subject,  yet  each 
member  of  the  circle  of  Far  Edgerley  so- 


ciety knew  as  well  as  though  it  had  been 
proclaimed  through  the  town  by  a herald 
with  a silver  trumpet  emblazoned  with  the 
Carroll  arms,  that  these  bimonthly  recep- 
tions (which  were  so  delightful)  and  the 
brief  following  call  comprised  all  the  visits 
they  were  expected  to  pay  at  Carroll  Farms. 

And  surely,  when  one  considered  the  great 
pleasure  and  improvement  derived  from 
these  receptions,  the  four  visits  a month 
at  the  Farms  were  worth  more  than  forty 
times  four  visits  at  any  other  residence  in 
the  village  or  its  neighborhood.  True, 

Mrs.  Hibbard  endeavored  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  importance  at  her  mansion 
of  yellow  wood  called  Chapultepec;  but 
as  General  Hibbard  (of  the  Mexican  war) 
had  now  been  dead  eight  years,  and  as  his 
old  house  had  not  been  opened  for  so  much 
as  the  afternoon  sewing  society  since  his 
departure,  its  importance,  socially  consid- 
ered, existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
his  relict — which  was,  however,  in  itself 
quite  a domain. 

Judith  Inches,  tall  and  serious,  now 
brought  back  the  hot  dishes,  Madam  Car- 
roll  made  the  tea  (with  many  pretty  little 
motions  and  attitudes,  which  her  husband 
watched),  and  the  meal  began.  The  Ma- 
jor was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  told  sto- 
ries of  Sara’s  childhood,  her  obstinacy,  her 
never-failing  questions.  “She  came  to 
me  once,  Scar,”  he  said,  “and  announced 
that  Galileo  was  a humbug.  When  I 
asked  her  why,  she  said  that  there  was 
King  David,  who  knew  all  about  astrono- 
my long  before  he  did;  for  didn’t  he  say, 

‘the  round  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein’  ? We  sang  it  every  Sunday.  So 
that  proved  plain  as  day  that  David  knew 
that  the  world  was  round,  and  that  it 
moved,  and  all  about  it,  of  course.  Yet 
here  was  this  old  Italian  taking  every- 
thing to  himself.  Just  like  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, another  old  Italian,  who  had  all 
America  named  after  himself,  leaving 
poor  Columbus,  the  real  discoverer,  with 
nothing  but 4 Hail,  Columbia !’  to  show  for 
it.  She  announced  all  this  triumphantly 
and  at  the  top  of  her  voice  from  a win- 
dow ; for  I was  in  the  garden.  When  I 
told  her  that  the  word 4 round,  ’ upon  which 
all  her  argument  had  been  founded,  was 
not  in  the  original  text,  you  should  have 
seen  how  crest-fallen  she  was.  She  said 
she  should  never  sing  that  chant  again.” 

Scar  laughed  over  this  story.  He  did 
not  laugh  often,  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
a very  merry,  happy  little  sound,  which 
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made  every  one  join  in  it  by  its  sin- 
cerity. 

“I  am  afraid  I was  a self -conceited  lit- 
tle girl,  Scar,”  his  sister  said. 

As  the  meal  went  on,  the  Major’s  man- 
ner grew  all  the  time  more  easy.  His  eyes 
were  no  longer  restless.  His  old  atten- 
tion returned,  too,  in  a measure ; he  kept 
watch  of  his  wife’s  plate  to  ask  if  she 
would  not  have  something  more ; he  re- 
membered that  Sara  preferred  bread  to  the 
beat  biscuit,  and  placed  it  near  her.  The 
meal  ended,  they  went  back  to  the  library. 
Sara  found  her  old  copy  of  Good  Queen 
Bertha's  Honey-Broth,  and  she  and  her 
father  looked  at  the  pictures  together,  as 
well  as  at  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe . 
Each  had  its  association,  a few  recalled  by 
him,  but  many  more  by  her.  After  Scar 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  books  had  been 
laid  aside,  she  still  sat  there  talking  to  him. 
She  talked  of  her  life  at  Longfields,  telling 
stories  in  connection  with  it — stories  not 
long — bright  and  amusing.  The  Major’s 
wife  meanwhile  sat  near  them,  sewing; 
she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  lamp,  in  order 
that  the  light  might  fall  over  her  shoulder 
upon  the  seam.  The  light  did  the  work 
she  assigned  to  it,  but  it  also  took  the  op- 
portunity to  play  over  her  curls  in  all 
sorts  of  winsome  ways,  to  gleam  on  her 
thimble,  to  glide  down  her  rosy  muslin 
skirt,  and  touch  her  little  slipper.  She 
said  hardly  anything,  but  as  they  talked 
on,  every  now  and  then  she  looked  up  ap- 
preciatively and  smiled.  At  last  she  fold- 
ed up  her  work,  replacing  it  in  her  neat 
rose-lined  work-basket ; then  she  sat  still 
in  her  low  chair,  with  her  feet  on  a foot- 
stool, listening. 

The  old  clock,  with  its  fierce  gilt  corsair 
climbing  over  a glass  rock,  struck  ten. 

“Bed-time,”  said  Sara,  pausing. 

“Not  for  me,”  observed  the  Major. 
“My  time  for  sleep  is  always  brief ; five 
or  six  hours  are  quite  enough  for  me.” 

“I  remember,” said  his  daughter.  And 
the  memory,  as  a memory,  was  a true  one. 
Until  recently  the  Major’s  sleep  had  been 
as  he  described  it.  He  had  forgotten,  or 
rather  he  had  never  been  conscious  of,  the 
long  nights  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hours’ 
rest  which  had  now  become  a necessity  to 
him. 

“ I am  afraid  I am  not  like  you,  father. 
I am  very  apt  to  be  sleepy  about  ten,”  said 
Sara.  “ And  I suspect  it  is  the  same  with 
mamma.” 

Madam  Carroll  did  not  deny  this  asser- 


tion. The  Major,  laughing  at  the  early 
somnolence  of  the  two  ladies,  rose  to  light 
a candle  for  his  daughter  in  the  old  way. 
As  she  took  it,  and  bent  to  kiss  her  step- 
mother good-night,  Madam  Carroll’s  eyes 
met  hers  full  of  an  expression  which  made 
them  bright  (ordinarily  they  were  not 
bright  but  soft) : the  expression  was  that 
of  warm  congratulation. 

The  next  day  dawned  fair  and  cloud- 
less— Trinity -Sunday.  The  mountain 
breeze  and  the  warm  sun  together  made 
an  atmosphere  fit  for  a heaven.  On  the 
many  knolls  of  Far  Edgerley  the  tall 
grass,  carrying  with  it  the  slender  stalks 
of  the  buttercups,  was  bending  and  wav- 
ing merrily ; the  red  clover,  equally  abun- 
dant, could  not  join  in  this  dance  because 
it  had  crowded  itself  so  greedily  into  the 
desirable  fields  that  all  that  its  close  ranks 
could  do  was  to  undulate  a little  at  the 
top  like  a swell  passing  over  a pond. 
Madam  Carroll,  the  Major,  and  Scar  were 
to  drive  to  church  as  usual  in  the  equi- 
page. Sara  had  preferred  to  walk.  She 
started  some  time  before  the  hour  for  serv- 
ice, having  a fancy  to  stroll  under  the 
church-yard  pines  for  a while  by  herself. 
These  pines  were  noble  trees;  they  be- 
longed to  the  primitive  forest,  and  had 
been  left  standing  along  the  northern  bor- 
der of  the  church-yard  by  the  Carroll  who 
had  first  given  the  land  for  the  church. 
The  ground  beneath  them  was  covered 
with  a thick  carpet  of  their  own  brown 
aromatic  needles.  There  were  no  graves 
here  save  one  of  an  Indian  chief,  who 
slept  by  himself  with  his  face  toward  the 
west,  while  all  his  white  brethren  on  the 
other  side  turned  their  closed  eyes  toward 
the  rising  sun.  It  was  a beautiful  rural 
God’s-acre,  stretching  round  the  church 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  so  that  the  shad- 
ow of  the  cross  on  the  spire  passed  slowly 
over  all  the  graves,  one  by  one,  as  the  sun 
made  his  journey  from  the  peak  of  Chilla- 
wassee  across  to  Lonely  Mountain,  behind 
whose  long  soft  line  he  always  sank,  and 
generally  in  such  a blaze  of  light  like  liq- 
uid jewels  that  the  children  of  the  village 
grew  up  in  the  vague  belief  that  the  edge 
of  the  world  must  be  just  there,  that  there 
it  rounded  and  went  downward  into  a 
mysterious  golden  atmosphere,  in  which 
some  day  when  they  had  wings  they  too 
should  sport  and  float  like  golden  birds. 

Early  though  it  was,  Miss  Carroll  dis- 
covered when  she  entered  the  church  gate 
that  she  was  not  the  first  comer;  the  choir 
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turbed.  She  was  trying  one  now.  And 
the  other  ladies  were  talking.  But  this 
music,  this  conversation,  this  arrange- 
ment of  laurel,  and  this  disapproval  of 
Flower  went  on  within  the  church.  The 
new-comer  had  the  church-yard  to  herself ; 
she  went  over  to  the  pines  on  its  northern 
side,  and  strolled  to  and  fro  at  the  edge  of 
the  slope,  looking  at  the  mountains  whose 
peaks  rose  like  a grand  amphitheatre  all 
round  her  against  the  sky. 

Her  face  was  sad,  but  the  bitterness,  the 
revolt,  were  gone ; her  eyes  were  quiet  and 
sweet.  She  had  accepted  her  sorrow.  It 
was  a great  one.  At  first  it  had  been 
overwhelming;  for  all  the  brightness  of 
the  past  had  depended  upon  her  father, 
all  her  plans  for  the  present,  her  hopes 
for  the  future.  His  help,  his  comprehen- 
sion, his  dear  affection  and  interest,  had 
made  up  all  her  life,  and  she  did  not  know 
how  to  go  on  without  them,  how  to  live. 
Never  again  could  she  depend  upon  him 
for  guidance,  never  again  have  the  exqui- 
site happiness  of  his  perfect  sympathy — 
for  he  had  always  understood  her,  and 
nobody  else  ever  had.  This  was  the  first 
bitter  tide  of  her  grief.  She  had  cared  only 
for  him,  she  had  found  all  her  companion- 
ship in  him;  and  now  she  was  left  alone. 

But  after  a while  Love  rose,  and  turned 
back  the  tide.  The  sharp  personal  pain, 
the  loneliness,  gave  way  to  a new  tender- 
ness for  the  stricken  man  himself.  Evi- 
dently he  was  at  times  partly  conscious  of 
this  lethargy  which  was  fettering  more 
and  more  his  mental  powers,  for  he  exert- 
ed himself,  he  tried  to  remember,  he  tried 
to  be  brighter,  to  talk  in  the  old  way. 
And  who  could  tell  but  that  he  perceived 
his  failure  to  accomplish  this  ? Who 
could  tell,  when  he  was  silent  so  often, 
sitting  with  his  eyes  on  the  carpet,  that 
he  was  not  brooding  over  it  sadly  ? For 
a man  such  as  he  had  been,  this  must  be 
deep  suffering,  deep  even  though  vague 
— like  the  sensation  of  falling  in  a dream, 
falling  from  a height,  and  continuing  to 
fall,  without  ever  reaching  bottom.  Pro- 
bably he  did  not  catch  the  full  reality;  it 
constantly  eluded  him ; yet  every  now  and 
then  some  power  of  his  once  fine  mind 
might  be  awake  long  enough  to  make  him 
conscious  of  a lack,  a something  that  gave 
him  pain,  he  knew  not  why.  As  she 
thought  of  this,  all  her  heart  went  out  to 
him  with  a loving,  protecting  tenderness 
which  no  words  could  express ; she  forgot 
her  own  grief  in  thinking  of  his,  and  her 


trouble  took  the  form  of  a passionate  de- 
sire to  make  him  happy ; to  keep  this  dim 
consciousness  always  from  him  if  possi- 
ble; to  shield  him  from  contact  with  the 
thoughtless  and  unfeeling;  to  so  surround 
his  life  with  love  like  a wall  that  he  should 
never  again  remember  anything  of  his  loss, 
never  again  feel  that  inarticulate  pain,  but 
be  like  one  who  has  entered  a beautiful 
tranquil  garden,  to  leave  it  no  more. 

This  morning,  under  the  pines,  she  was 
thinking  of  this  again,  as  she  walked  slow- 
ly to  and  fro  past  the  Indian’s  grave. 
Flower  came  out  to  ring  his  first  bell. 
His  “first  bell”  was  unimportant,  made 
up  of  short  business-like  notes;  he  rang  it 
in  his  working  jacket,  an  old  mountain 
homespun  coat,  whose  swallow  tails  had 
been  cut  off,  so  that  it  now  existed  as  a 
roundabout.  But  when,  twenty  minutes 
later,  he  issued  forth  a second  time,  he  was 
attired  in  a coat  of  thin  but  shining  black, 
with  butternut  trousers  and  a high  pink 
calico  vest.  Placing  his  hat  upon  the 
ground  beside  him,  he  took  the  rope  in  his 
hand,  made  a solemn  grimace  or  two  to 
get  his  mouth  into  position,  and  then  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  brought  out  with  gravity  the 
first  note  of  his  “second  bell.”  His  sec- 
ond bell  consisted  of  dignified  solo  notes, 
with  long  pauses  between.  Flower’s  the- 
ory was  that  each  of  these  notes  echoed 
resonantly  through  its  following  pause. 
But  as  the  bell  of  St.  John’s  was  not  one 
of  size  or  resonance,  he  could  only  make 
the  pauses  for  the  echoes  which  should 
have  been  there. 

As  the  first  note  of  this  second  bell 
sounded  from  the  elm,  all  the  Episcopal 
doors  of  Far  Edgerley  opened  almost  si- 
multaneously, and  forth  came  the  congre- 
gation, pacing  with  Sunday  step  down 
their  respective  front  paths,  opening  their 
gates,  and  proceeding  decorously  toward 
St.  John’s  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  or  a 
family  party  of  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren, the  father  a little  in  advance.  They 
all  arrived  in  good  season,  passed  the  semi- 
unconscious  Flower  ringing  his  bell,  and 
entered  the  church.  Next,  after  an  inter- 
val, came  “clatter,”  “clatter”:  they  knew 
that  “the  equipage”  was  coming  up  the 
hill.  Then  “clank,”  “clank”:  the  steps 
were  down. 

All  now  turned  their  heads,  but  only 
to  the  angle  which  was  considered  allow- 
able— less  than  profile,  about  a quarter 
view  of  the  face  with  a side  glance  from 
one  eye.  To  them,  thus  waiting,  now  en- 
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tered  their  senior  warden,  freshly  dressed, 
gloved,  carrying  his  hat  and  his  large 
prayer-book ; and  as  he  walked  up  the  cen- 
tral aisle,  a commanding  figure,  with  noble 
head,  gray  hair,  and  military  bearing,  he 
was  undoubtedly  a remarkably  handsome, 
distinguished-looking  man. 

Behind  him,  but  not  too  near,  came 
the  small  figures  of  Madame  Carroll  and 
Scar,  the  lady  in  a simple  summer  costume 
of  lavender  muslin,  with  many  breezy  little 
ruffles,  and  lavender  ribbons  on  her  gypsy 
hat,  the  delicate  hues  causing  the  junior 
warden  to  exclaim  (afterward)  that  she 
looked  like  “a  hyacinth,  sir ; a veritable 
hyacinth !”  Scar,  in  a black  velvet  jacket 
(she  had  made  it  for  him  out  of  an  old 
cloak),  carrying  his  little  straw  hat,  held 
his  mother’s  hand.  The  Major  stopped  at 
his  pew,  which  was  the  first,  near  the  chan- 
cel; he  turned,  and  stood  waiting  ceremo- 
niously for  his  wife  to  enter.  She  passed 
in  with  Scar;  he  followed,  and  they  took 
their  seats.  Then  the  congregation  let  its 
chin  return  to  a normal  straightness,  the 
bell  stopped,  Alexander  Mann  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  44  blew  up,”  and  Miss  Mil- 
lie began. 


Miss  Carroll  came  in  a minute  or  two 
late.  But  there  was  no  longer  much  hope- 
fulness  about  Miss  Carroll.  It  was  feared 
that  she  was  “cold”;  and  it  was  known 
that  she  was  “ silent” ; she  had  almost  no 
“conversation.”  Now  Far  Edgerley 
prided  itself  upon  its  conversation.  It 
never  spoke  of  its  domestic  affairs  in  com- 
pany; light  topics  of  elegant  nature  were 
then  in  order.  Mrs.  Greer,  for  instance, 
had  Horace  Walpole’s  Letters — which  nev- 
er failed.  Other  ladies  preferred  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers,  garden  rock-work,  and 
their  bees  (they  allowed  themselves  to  go 
as  far  as  bees,  because  honey,  though  of 
course  edible,  was  so  delicate).  Mrs.  Ren- 
dlesham,  who  was  historical,  had  made 
quite  a study  of  the  characteristics  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  And  the  Misses  Farren 
were  greatly  interested  in  Egyptian  ceram- 
ics. Senator  Ashley,  among  many  sub- 
jects, had  also  his  favorite;  he  not  infre- 
quently turned  his  talent  for  talking  loose 
upon  the  Crimean  war.  This  was  felt  to 
be  rather  a modem  topic.  But  the  junior 
warden  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  mod- 
em man  they  had.  Too  modern,  some 
persons  thought. 


AMONG  THE  ROSE  ROOTS. 


“TT  must  be  delightful  to  earn  one’s  own 
A living,  as  you  do,  Dolores.  As  for 
me,  besides  having  no  special  necessity,  I 
never  had  any  special  talent  for  anything 
that  I could  find  out;  I was  made  to  fill  a 
chink,  I suppose.” 

44  And  you  do  your  duty  beautifully,  if 
your  chink  is  your  chair,  and  filling  it 
completely  the  end  and  aim  of  life.” 

44  Dolores,  I am  not  always  sitting.” 

44  Nay,  I know  it.  When  Felicia  is  not 
lounging,  she  is  probably  lying  on  the 
sofa  ; or  if  not  there,  she  is  swinging  in 
the  hammock.  If  not  so  engaged,  perhaps 
she  is  in  bed.” 

44  Am  I so  useless,  then,  or  is  Dolores 
envious  ?” 

4 4 In  our  social  system  that  Felicia  and 
all  of  her  ilk  have  their  appointed  place 
there  is  no  doubt.  For  a dozen  perfect 
roses  lifted  heavenward  there  must  be  a 
thousand  rootlets  delving  in  under-ground 
darkness.  Do  the  roots  envy  the  glowing 
blossoms?  Nay,  but  they  demand  that 
they  too  shall  do  their  duty.” 

4 4 Don’t  tell  me,  aesthetic  one,  that  the 
very  flowers  have  duties.  Would  you 


“ ‘ soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapor  of  this  sin-worn  mould’  ?” 

44  4 Ilka  blade  o’  grass  carries  its  ain 
drap  o’  dew,’  and  every  flower  can  cast  the 
grateful  shadow  which  protects  its  rootfc 
from  the  scorching  sunlight.  In  that  par- 
able of  Dives,  do  you  know  what  I grudged 
him  most?  Not  the  sumptuous  fare,  nor 
the  purple  and  fine  linen.  These  he  was 
born  to,  no  doubt,  and  they  impressed  him 
as  little  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  never 
think  of.  But  I envied  him  his  leisure.” 

“Tell  me  now,  Dolores,  if  you  had  the 
leisure  which  I at  times  find  it  so  hard  to 
dispose  of,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?” 

“I,  who  am  one  of  the  roots,  who  have 
scarcely  one  waking  hour  which  is  not 
spent  in  work,  or  the  preparation  for  work, 
how  can  I advise  what  the  life  of  a rose 
should  be  ? At  least  distill  your  dew,  and 
cast  your  shadow  below.  But  you  who 
have  hours  and  hours  to  call  your  own, 
you  who  like  a prodigal  are  spending  the 
golden  sunshine  and  drinking  the  wine  of 
the  winds,  do  you  know,  or  can  you  dream 
even,  how  we  live,  Borne  of  us  ? Did  you 
ever  ‘smell  the  mould  above  the  rose’? 
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Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  one  of  my 
girls — not  a rare  nor  exceptional  tale,  but 
simply  such  a one  as  we  hear  every  day. 

“It  was  on  one  of  those  trying  days 
when  we  advertise  for  hands  that  I first 
saw  Marie  Antoinette  Moore.  When  she 
told  me  her  name,  I wondered  inwardly 
why  any  mother  ever  consecrated  her  child 
to  the  misfortunes  that  seem  to  cling  to 
the  very  memory  of  that  unhappy  queen. 
I never  knew  a prosperous  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. I sat  at  my  desk  on  the  third  floor 
of  that  old  warehouse,  where  everything 
is  covered  so  richly  with  ‘the  bloom  of 
Time,’ as  Oscar  Wilde  calls  dust.  I had 
interviewed  a small  army  of  poor  women 
and  girls ; for  while  we  wanted  two  dozen, 
hundreds  applied.  Every  one  brought  a 
different  manner,  a different  costume,  and 
a different  odor  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
my  shabby  throne,  and  their  histories  were 
as  distinct  as  their  faces.  Not  beggars, 
you  remember ; though  beggary  might 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  most  of 
them  as  Mirabeau  said  the  sun  did  to  God : 
‘ Si  ce  n’est  pas  Ik  Dieu,  &est  du  moins  son 
cousin  germain .’ 

“Work  they  asked  for,  and  my  business 
was  to  select  the  most  likely  to  become 
useful,  and  give  them  a trial.  Simple  as 
that  task  seemed,  you  can  never  dream  of 
its  difficulty.  The  work  must  be  done  in 
the  building,  and  so  many  asked  the  im- 
possible favor  of  taking  it  home,  so  many 
knew  nothing  about  it,  so  few  knew  any- 
thing about  itl  All  were  willing  to  try 
it,  and  all  were  driven  by  hard  necessity. 
At  last,  toward  night,  the  girl  whose  story 
I shall  tell  you  approached  my  desk.  If, 
as  the  French  say,  a woman  is  only  as  old 
as  she  looks,  she  may  have  been  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three ; not  strikingly  pretty,  but 
tall,  decidedly  graceful,  and  what  women 
call  ‘nice-looking.’  As  she  came  toward 
me  she  did  not  walk  with  that  awkward 
gait  bom  of  moving  in  cramped  spaces; 
she  bore  herself  like  one  used  to  a long 
room  and  a trained  skirt;  she  impressed 
me  as  well  dressed,  yet  on  closer  inspec- 
tion her  mourning  was  old,  and  her  shoes 
visibly  bad.  Her  manner  was  certainly 
the  manner  of  a lady;  indeed,  when  she 
spoke  she  reminded  me  vaguely  of  a Sister 
of  Charity  whom  I had  met  at  the  death- 
bed of  another  worker.  You  do  not  hear 
the  tone  they  use  in  the  voices  of  many 
working-girls.  I have  not  looked  into  so 
many  faces  without  having  learned  to 


read  something  of  the  souls  behind  the 
masks,  so  I knew  this  one  was  in  trouble. 
In  our  business,  too,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  hands  and  fingers ! They  need 
not  be  handsome,  but  they  must  be  clean 
and  long  and  slender.  Hers  were  all 
three,  as  I saw  by  the  one  she  had  un- 
gloved, and  I noticed  that  she  wore  a ring, 
so  heavy  that  it  must  have  been  a man’s. 
The  seal  was  turned  inward  toward  the 
palm. 

“ ‘I  have  never  done  the  kind  of  work 
you  want  done,’  she  said,  ‘and  shall  de- 
tain you  but  a few  minutes,  you  look  so 
tired,  and  there  are  still  so  many  for  you 
to  talk  to.  I am  willing  to  come  and  try, 
and  will  be  very  patient.  I hope  you  can 
give  me  a trial ; I am  quick  to  learn,  and 
would  be  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  In 
almost  any  corner’ — glancing  anxiously 
around — ‘I  would  do  my  best.’ 

“Of  all  I had  seen  since  morning,  she 
was  the  only  one  whom  I asked : ‘ Are  you 
not  capable  of  doing  something  better  than 
running  a sewing-machine  ? What  have 
you  been  doing  ?’  She  had  been  teaching 
school,  she  said,  but  had  lost  her  place 
through  ill  health.  All  the  fall  she  had 
been  ill,  but  was  now  better,  ‘though  a 
little  behindhand.’  Ah,  owes  her  board, 
probably,  I thought ; no  wonder  she  looks 
anxious.  ‘ I want  work  so  badly,  even  if 
it  pays  but  little,  for  then  I shall  know  just 
what  I have  to  depend  on.  Indeed,  I must 
do  something.’  I recognized  the  quiet 
desperation  in  her  voice;  I had  heard  it  so 
often. 

“ ‘ Well,  you  may  come  to-morrow,  and 
I will  give  you  a corner  and  work.  You 
must  do  your  best,  and  I will  help  you  all 
I can.’ 

“She  thanked  me  and  departed,  and  as 
she  vanished  down  the  dingy  staircase 
she  left  behind  a curious  feeling  that  she 
was  out  of  place  in  the  factory,  that  some 
mystery  shrouded  her  like  the  black  veil 
she  wore.  That  night  I dreamed  of  her 
in  my  uneasy  sleep.  Her  image  rose  be- 
fore me  clothed  like  a Sister  of  Charity, 
and  whispering,  ‘ You  must  be  tired ; there 
are  so  many  still  to  talk  to,’  and  while  I 
looked  at  her  she  was  no  longer  a nun, 
but  that  unhappy  queen,  and  my  work- 
room a prison,  and  she  swept  over  the 
floor  and  held  her  head : it  ached  with  the 
crown  and  the  weight  of  woe. 

“She  was  there  next  day,  uncrowned  ex- 
cept for  her  beautiful  and  abundant  hair. 
No  mystery  about  her  in  the  bright  sun- 
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shine  of  the  wintry  morning.  I did  not 
have  much  time  to  notice  her,  except  to 
congratulate  myself  on  my  accurate  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  slender  fingers,  for  the 
garment  which  she  finished  and  sent  to 
me  by  Eugenie,  my  little  Jewish  hand- 
maiden, if  not  perfect,  had  enough  of 
promise  in  it  to  point  to  better  things,  and 
I was  satisfied. 

“ * Miss  Nettie’s  eyes  are  blood-shot,  and 
her  head  aches  so  that  she  can't  see : may 
she  go  home  ?’  says  Eugenie. 

“ 4 And  who  is  Miss  Nettie  V I asked. 

* 4 4 Oh,  the  tall  young  lady  in  black,  with 
the  ring,  you  know.  She  seems  so  differ- 
ent from  Mary  McGuire  and  the  rest  who 
came  yesterday  that  I didn’t  know  what 
to  call  her,  so  I asked  her  if  she  wouldn’t 
tell  me  the  short  of  Marie  Antoinette,  as  I 
am  always  in  a hurry,  and  she  said,  “ Just 
call  me  Nettie.’” 

“The  request  to  go  home  was  not  an 
unusual  one,  so  many  have  headache  or 
grow  nervous  the  first  day  in  a strange 
work-room.  The  noise  of  the  machines, 
the  confinement  and  anxiety,  are  distract- 
ing enough  until  use  becomes  a second  na- 
ture. After  that  she  was  in  her  seat  reg- 
ularly, though  often  late  on  the  short 
dark  mornings.  She  would  come  gliding 
in  noiselessly,  with  cheeks  brilliant  from 
her  rapid  walk,  but  how  soon  the  color 
faded! 


“ ‘You  just  ought  to  see  Miss  Nettie's 
shoes.  Miss  Dolores,’  says  Eugenie;  ‘they 
are  worse  than  my  old  ones,  if  anything 
could  be  worse,  when  they  wear  out  all 
over,  and  fly  all  to  pieces  everywhere  and 
all  at  once.  Her  skirts  are  wringing  wet 
too,  with  the  snow  and  slush,  and  she 
walks  five  miles  to  work  every  morning, 
and  back  at  night  in  the  dark.  She  has  a 
lonely  lot  to  pass  too.  and  she  runs  all  the 
way  by  for  fear  some  one  will  grab  her 
and  kill  her.’ 

‘ 1 Think  of  it,  Felicia ! To  rise  in  the  cold 
and  darkness  of  a January  morning  when 
the  fires  are  all  low  and  the  world  asleep; 
to  dress  by  candle-light,  and  quietly  cut 
a crust  from  the  loaf,  and  wash  it  down 
with  a cup  of  last  night’s  tea.  Do  this 
in  a very  poor  home,  miles  from  your 
work;  let  stern  necessity  drive  you  out 
into  the  nipping  eager  air  of  a winter’s 
dawn ; walk  quickly  over  the  frosty 
ground  to  your  accustomed  place  with  the 
shoes  that  need  to  be 4 half-soled  and  heel- 
tapped,’ and  with  your  poor  frozen  feet  on 
the  treadle,  and  your  fingers  stiffened  with 
7* 
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cold,  work  all  the  golden  hours  of  your 
life  into  the  garments  you  are  fashioning, 
and  by  way  of  spur  remember  when  you 
8 top  working  you  stop  eating.” 

“But,  Dolores,  if  the  fires  at  home  are 
low,  there  is  surely  a fire  in  the  factory.” 

“You  remind  me  of  that  princess  who 
wondered  why  the  starving  people  did  not 
eat  cake  when  they  had  no  bread.  Yes, 
there  is  a fire  in  every  manufactory.  We 
have  one  stove  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old 
warehouse,  with  the  stairway  open  from 
the  street,  hatchways,  elevators,  and  doors 
that  never  stay  closed,  immense  windows 
that  rattle  in  their  frames,  and  a draught 
sweeping  over  the  floor  that  freezes  the 
very  mice  in  their  nests.  I have  seen  fif- 
ty girls  who  were  never  warm  all  winter 
except  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
shines  out.  Every  one  is  warm  then.  ^ 
But  you  seldom  hear  complaints  of  the 
cold,  for  to  operate  you  must  sit  near  the 
window  where  it  is  light,  and  you  can  not 
pass  the  stove  around  very  well.  It  is 
only  in  a case  like  Nettie’s  that  it  seems 
especially  hard.” 

“She  could  have  lived  nearer,  surely  ?” 

“Yes,  she  could ; but,  Felicia,  once  your 
feet  are  set  in  that  steep  downward  path 
called  poverty,  you  go  down  with  a run. 

You  are  not  only  poor  yourself,  but  all 
your  associates  are  poor.  You  have  heard 
that  in  a wagon-load  of  potatoes  jolting 
over  a rough  road  all  the  small  potatoes 
go  to  the  bottom.  Being  ill  all  the  fall, 
Nettie  left  her  trunk  voluntarily  and  all 
her  little  treasures  with  the  woman  to 
whom  she  was  in  debt  — about  twenty 
dollars,  she  said.  She  had  been  staying 
till  she  could  procure  work  with  a friend 
whom  she  called  ‘Anna,’  and  who,  hav- 
ing married,  had  a little  home,  the  one  in 
which  Nettie  was  now.  Husband  and 
wife  were  kind  to  her,  but  now,  alas ! he 
was  lying  ill,  almost  at  the  point  of  death, 
having  unavoidably  inhaled  the  poisonous 
vapor  in  the  laboratory  where  he  was  em-  ■ 
ployed.  4 It  seems  so  unkind  to  leave  them 
just  when  I have  work,  and  they  are  al- 
most depending  on  my  board,’  she  said, 
when  I urged  her  to  come  nearer  to  the 
factory,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  fact 
that  our  employers  were  quite  deaf  to  any 
such  reasons  for  unpunctuality. 

“‘Miss  Nettie  has  a new  dress,  Miss 
Dolores,’  said  Eugenie  one  day,  ‘and  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  and  a new  boarding- 
place.  If  it  wasn’t  that  she  has  the  head- 
ache so  often,  she  could  do  even  better  than 
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she  does.  I think  she  just  lodges  with  this 
woman  she  speaks  of,  and  does  not  board 
with  her,  but  gets  her  own  breakfast  and 
supper.5 

41  4 Why  do  you  think  so,  Eugenie  V 

4 * 4 Well,  she  does  not  bring  anything  but 
bread  for  lunch,  and  it  never  has  any  but- 
ter on  it.  If  she  boarded,  they’d  have  to 
give  her  butter  on  her  bread,  even  if  it  was 
bad.’ 

4 4 You  have  heard  of  woodsmen  who  wet 
their  fingers  and  by  holding  them  out  can 
tell  which  way  the  faintest  breeze  is  blow- 
ing; who  by  examining  the  moss  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  can  point  to  the  north  or 
south  in  the  thickest  forest;  who  by  bent 
twigs  and  leaves  can  follow  a trail  for 
miles.  Such  an  observer  in  her  small 
world  is  Eugenie.  Generous  too,  and 
will  share  her  dinner  with  any  one,  but 
if  you  give  her  a cent  she  can  always  buy 
two  cents’  worth  with  it,  and  for  this  rea- 
son she  does  all  the  financiering  for  the 
girls.  A favorite  with  all,  she  has  her 
own  little  notions  of  ladyhood,  or  the  want 
of  it,  and  no  accomplished  courtier  is  bet- 
ter able  to  read  the  hearts  and  faces  of 
those  around  her  than  Eugenie. 

“ 4 There  is  one  thing  queer  about  Miss 
Nettie:  she  will  tell  you  anything  if  you 
ask  her,  but  she  would  never  tell  you  if 
you  didn't  ask  her.5 

44  4 What  have  you  been  asking  her,  Eu- 
genie ?’ 

4 4 4 That  ring,  you  know,  looks  so  much 
like  a man’s  that  I wanted  to  find  out 
whose  it  was;  so  I said,  44  Do  you  wear  it 
to  remember  somebody  by  ?”  and  she  said, 
44  Yes.55  Then  I said,  “It’s  a wonder  he 
never  wants  to  wear  it  himself,  it  is  so 
handsome,”  and  she  told  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  it  had  belonged  was  dead, 
and  she  would  never  part  with  it.  Her  mo- 
ther is  dead  too,  Miss  Dolores;  she  dropped 
down  right  in  the  street  with  heart-disease. 
That  is  what  first  gave  Miss  Nettie  the 
headache.  When  her  mother  died,  then 
all  their  money  stopped,  so  Miss  Nettie 
had  to  teach  school.  It  was  in  some  big 
institute  where  there  are  soldiers’  orphans, 
and  there  was  a lady  manager  who  was 
dreadfully  bossy,  and  when  Miss  Nettie 
was  done  teaching  the  lady  thought  she 
ought  to  spend  her  evenings  at  work  in 
the  sewing-room.  So  she  did  it  till  at  last 
the  pain  in  her  head  that  blinds  her  some- 
times got  so  bad  that  she  had  to  give  up. 
Then  there  was  another  rich  lady  who 
was  kind  to  her,  and  had  her  for  a com- 


panion, but  she  went  away  to  Europe.  » 
Did  you  know  that  Miss  Nettie  was  edu- 
cated in  a convent  school  ?’ 

44Ah,  I thought,  that  accounts  for  the 
tone  and  manner  that  remind  me  so  much 
of  the  Sisters.” 

4 4 4 Yes,  and,  Miss  Dolores,  her  father  put 
her  there  to  keep  her  from  her  mother; 
but  she  loved  her  mother,  and  would  not 
live  away  from  her.  Then  her  father  died, 
and  she  ran  away  from  school  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  now  she  has  no  one  in  the  world,, 
which  is  a howling  wilderness,  I think.5 

“Eugenie  imparted  these  small  confi- 
dences on  the  evenings  when  she  went 
home  with  me  for  a treat,  and  it  took  but 
a short  time  to  tell  me  what  she  had  been- 
for  months  piecing  together  in  her  wise  lit- 
tle head.  She  had  taken  a great  fancy  to 
Nettie,  in  whose  life,  you  see,  there  was  no 
mystery  except  that  of  an  inscrutable  Pro- 
vidence dealing  out  to  her  sorrow  upon 
sorrow.  As  the  winter  wore  away,  and 
she  became  not  only  expert  but  quite  per- 
fect at  her  work,  I hoped  that  once  out  of 
debt  there  were  better  tlays  in  store  for 
her. 

4 4 The  last  time  that  I ever  saw  her  in  the 
work-room  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those 
bleak  March  days  which  preceded  Easter. 
We  had  been  so  busy  that  some  must  be 
detained  at  night  to  finish  the  orders,  but 
Nettie  was  free  to  go.  I saw  her  pause  on 
her  way  out  beside  a girl  who  had  still  an 
hour’s  work  before  her.  ‘Could  I help* 
you  if  I staid  ?’  she  said.  You  can  nev- 
er realize  the  graciousness  of  that  offer. 

A whole  day  out  of  your  life,  Felicia,  could- 
not  outweigh  it.  How  the  wheels  can  fly 
so  fast,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  creep 
so  slowly,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  and  ag- 
onies of  life  in  a factory.  It  is  a sacrifice^ 
to  remain  an  instant  longer  than  duty  de- 
mands. 

“This  was  on  Friday,  and  next  day  Net- 
tie was  absent.  4 She  had  that  pain  in  her 
head  all  week,  and  said  she  felt  so  stupid  ; 
still  it  is  a wonder  she  did  not  try  to  come 
on  pay-day,  for  she  will  need  her  money.’ 

44  Eugenie  knew  the  needs  of  every  girl 
in  the  room,  and  many  a favor  her  quick 
sympathy  obtained  for  them  when  she 
imparted  to  me,  in  her  Jiidische  Deutsche, 
the  troubles  which  I for  myself  would' 
never  have  found  out.  During  the  day  I 
received  a note  from  Nettie  saying  she 
was  ill,  would  be  better  by  Monday,  and 
would  I please  send  the  money  by  bearer,, 
a delicate-looking  boy. 

♦ 
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“Monday  came — no  Nettie.  The  week 
rolled  round  until  Friday,  and  still  no  Net- 
tie. W e missed  her,  and  so  one  of  her  three 
companions  at  the  window  where  she  sat 
volunteered  to  go  and  see  her.  The  small- 
pox had  been  raging  during  the  winter, 
and  the  girls  were  often  scared  by  the 
horrors  of  contagion.  It  meant  so  much 
to  us,  so  much  more  than  death,  which  was 
scarcely  dreaded  in  comparison  to  the  hos- 
pital. 4 I’m  not  so  much  afraid  of  taking 
it  while  I’m  doing  my  duty  as  I am  when 
I’m  running  away  from  duty;  so  I’ll  go 
to-night,’  said  this  brave  Irish  lass,  who 
had  also  been  drawn  to  Nettie. 

4 4 Next  day  she  came  to  me  and  said : 4 It 
is  only  her  head,  Miss  Dolores;  but  she  is 
quite  out  of  her  mind,  and  recognizes  no 
one.  I think  we  ought  to  do  something 
for  her,  as  you  can  see  that  the  widow  wo- 
man she  lodges  with  is  poor,  and  has  that 
delicate  boy  with  heart-disease  to  look 
after.  Nettie  can  not  help  herself  at  all, 
and  indeed  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  keep  her 
in  bed.  She  gets  up  in  her  delirium  and 
tries  to  go  to  work.  The  woman  seemed 
quite  out  of  patience  last  night.’ 

4 4 4 Do  you  think,  if  we  sent  Nettie  some 
money,  and  kept  her  way  paid,  that  this 
woman  would  take  care  of  her  ?’ 

4 4 4 1 don’t  know,  I am  sure ; but  I will  go 
again  to-night  and  see.  If  Nettie  were 
only  just  sick,  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  trouble;  but  the  delirium  makes  it 
impossible  to  keep  her  in  bed.’ 

44  We  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  this  work-room,  and  are  as  well  assort- 
ed in  nationality  as  in  religion,  but  when 
help  for  a suffering  companion  is  asked, 
you  see  only  common  sisterhood.  A girl 
who  gives  away  twenty -five  cents  has 
had  twenty -five  different  calls  for  her 
money,  and  answering  one,  the  other 
twenty-four  must  go  unheeded.  No  one 
who  can  part  with  a dollar  and  never 
miss  it  can  realize  what  it  is  to  be  poor  for 
a week  by  giving  away  a quarter.  Know- 
ing this,  I would  allow  no  strain  on  the 
slender  purses  beyond  the  trifle  that  would 
make  up  Nettie’s  wages,  and  this,  with 
some  crackers  and  oranges,  we  sent  to  her 
by  Mary. 

“It  was  a relief  to  hear  that  she  was 
better,  ‘much  better,’  she  said,  and  con- 
scious, and  so  grateful  for  the  help  that 
she  strove  to  rise  in  bed  and  kiss  the  hand 
that  slipped  the  little  gift  into  hers.  It 
was  not  possible  for  Mary  to  go  every 
night,  but  she  would  call  at  the  door  on 


Tuesday  morning;  and  so  bidding  Nettie 
keep  a good  heart,  they  parted.  Tuesday 
morning  my  first  inquiry  was  for  Nettie, 
and  I shall  never  forget  how  Mary  rose 
up  in  her  place  and  said,  ‘They  have 
taken  her  away !’ 

“‘Where?’ 

“And  then,  with  a face  like  driven 
snow,  4 To  the  almshouse  /’ 

“Oh,  impossible!  Cold  horror  seized 
us  every  one.  Now,  oh,  Heaven,  for 
just  two  of  those  precious  hours  which  I 
had  sold  in  labor’s  market!  For  me 
they  were  not  obtainable  at  any  price. 

We  could  only  hope  it  was  a cruel  mis- 
take, for  Mary  had  called  at  the  door  in 
the  bleak  dawn,  and  some  one  had  answer- 
ed her  from  a window,  and  she  could  learn 
no  particulars — did  not  even  see  her  in- 
formant. 

44  One  hour  at  least  remained  to  us,  our 
dinner-time,  and  Eugenie  flew  to  the  house 
from  which  they  had  taken  Nettie,  to  hear 
what  had  befallen.  She  came  back  pant- 
ing, with  cheeks  aflame,  and  eyes  both 
flashing  and  streaming. 

4 4 4 Nettie  got  bad  so  fast  and  raved  so  that 
the  lady  could  not  manage  her  alone,  and 
she  paid  a neighbor  to  come  and  sit  with 
her  until  she  could  find  some  place  where 
they  could  take  care  of  her.  She  ran  ev- 
erywhere all  Sunday  and  Monday,  and 
they  sent  her  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  she  was  worn  out.  At  the  hospital 
the  doctor  asked  her  if  Nettie  was  suffer- 
ing with  any  nervous  disease  which  would 
be  likely  to  disturb  the  other  patients,  and 
of  course  she  could  not  say  no.  44  Then,” 
said  he, 44  we  can’t  admit  her  here,  for  each 
nurse  has  thirty  now,  and  she  would  be 
just  one  more  than  we  could  take  care  of.” 

The  neighbor  said, 44  Why  don’t  you  go  for 
the  Guardians  ?”  So  they  sent,  and  a man 
came,  who  said  Nettie  must  be  removed 
immediately.  They  got  a carriage,  but 
oh,  Miss  Dolores!  Miss  Nettie  was  in  her 
right  mind  just  long  enough  to  understand 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  and  begged  them  for 
the  dear  God’s  sake  not  to  take  her  there ; 
she  would  pay  every  cent  if  it  took  a hun- 
dred years ! But  when  the  man  came  to 
lift  her  into  the  carriage,  she  fell  as  if  she 
was  dead  at  his  feet.  44  Let  her  stay,  let 
her  stay ; she  is  a dead  lass,  ” he  said.  But 
they  took  her  away,  and  she  is  dying  now, 
and  we  can’t  get  her  out  of  that  place  if 
we  want  to.’ 

“We  would  try,  anyhow.  Night  came 
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at  last,  and  the  wheels  stopped.  Dead  or 
alive,  we  would  rescue  her.  Some  of  us 
would  take  her  home.  Who  thought  of, 
tired  body  or  aching  eyes?  We  had  bi*t 
one  thought,  and  that  was  for  Nettife. 
Think  of  it ! A day  or  two  ago  she  was 
with  us,  worked,  ate,  clasped  hands  with 
us,  and  to-day  she  is  in  a pauper’s  bed, 
and  will  fill  a pauper’s  grave — if  the  pit 
where  dissected  bodies  are  flung  can  be 
called  a grave— unless  we  her  sisters  de- 
mand her. 

“We  went  for  her.  4 Quite  useless  trou-. 
ble,’ they  said;  ‘she  is  sinking  rapidly.’ 
And  then,  4 Dead ; died  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  night.’ 

“How  did  she  die?  how  do  people  die  in 
such  a place?  They  had  strapped  her  to 
the  bed  to  keep  her  from  forever  wander- 
ing to  her  work,  and  one  who  sat  by  and 
held  her  hand  to  the  last  told  us  that  in 
an  interval  of  consciousness  she  strove  to 
tell  them  something,  but  vainly. 

“ 4 Are  you  better,  Nettie?’ 

“ 4 Yes,’  in  a whisper. 

4 4 4 Do  you  know  me  ?’ 

4 4 4 Oh  yes.’ 

4 4 4 Do  you  know  where  you  are,  poor 
girl?’  And  the  deepening  horror  in  her 
answering  eyes  told  them  she  did. 

“She  had  such  magnificent  hair,  now 
tossed  around  in  her  delirium,  and  pain 
lent  such  brightness  to  her  eyes  and  cheeks, 
that  she  looked  far  handsomer  dying  than 
she  ever  did  living.  ‘This  woman,’  said 
the  physician,  4 is  evidently  assuming  hys- 
teria. If  she  does  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  get  better  shortly,  I shall  have  her  re- 
moved to  another  ward,  and  shall  use  the 
battery.’ 

44  With  such  a face  above  her,  and  such 
words  sounding  in  her  ears,  with  her  stiff- 
ening tongue  shaping  her  protestation 
against  the  cruel  mistake,  she  passed  again 
into  unconsciousness,  and  so  died.  And  it 
is  all  as  true  as  it  is  that  there  is  a God  in 
heaven ! 

4 4 What  did  he  call  it,  then,  when  she  had 
in  dying  given  him  the  lie,  and  been  guilty 
of  the  only  discourteous  act  of  her  life? 
Oh,  he  said  it  was  ‘acute  meningitis.’ 

“And  now,  how  to  get  her  away  from 
there  in  the  thirty-six  hours’  grace  allowed 
us  to  remove  the  body.  Will  you  believe 
it,  Felicia,  I could  have  found  a dozen 
homes  open  to  receive  her  amongst  us, 
living,  but  not  one  of  us  knew  where  to 
turn  to  find  her  a grave.  Working  like 
slaves  from  dawn  till  dark,  our  greatest 


concern  is  Life,  not  Death,  and  few  of  us 
know  where  we  shall  be  buried. 

4 4 Some  one  suggests  that  we  find  the  rich 
lady  who  was  Nettie’s  friend.  Alas ! she 
is  in  Europe.  But  her  family  are  famous- 
ly. aristocratic,  and  not  difficult  to  find: 
we  will  go  to  her  sister,  whom  we  delay 
just  as  she  is  about  to  step  into  her  car- 
riage. 4 1 really  have  not  time  to  attend 
to  such  a matter,’  she  said,  ‘even  if  I 
knew  exactly  what  to  do.  I do  remember 
the  person  you  speak  of,  but  I do  not  think 
she  had  any  particular  claim  on  my  sister. 
At  all  events,  there  is  not  time  to  write 
and  find  out.  She  died,  you  say,  in  the 
almshouse.  I do  not  see  what  better  oould 
be  done  than  to  allow  the  authorities  to 
bury  her.  I have  no  doubt  such*  burial 
would  be — ’ 

4 4 4 We  are  sorry  to  have  troubled  you 
needlessly,  madam,  and  will  not  further 
waste  your  time.  We  are  not  so  poor  but 
that  we  can  find  a grave  for  Nettie.  ’ And 
so,  departing,  we  resolved  to  keep  the  sor- 
rowful business  strictly  in  the  hands  of 
the  humbler  friends  who  had  known  her 
last. 

“One  among  us  heard  of  a lady,  not 
rich,  who  had  twice  given  a resting-place 
in  her  lot  at  Mount  Peace  to  friendless 
strangers.  She  heard  how  we  wished  to 
save  our  companion  from  the  coarse  sack, 
the  dissecting -table,  and  the  4 dead -pit,’ 
and  her  soul  melted  in  pity.  4 Whatever 
is  to  pay  we  will  cheerfully  make  up  from 
our  wages,  if  it  takes  months  to  come ; but 
we  want  a grave  secure  from  those  who, 
they  tell  us,  would  steal  her  at  night  and 
carry  her  back  to  the  almshouse.’ 

“There  was  nothing  to  pay ; she  freely 
gave  us  permission  to  lay  Nettie  at  rest  in 
her  ground. 

“We  never  asked  gratuitous  help,  but 
no  one  heard  the  story  unmoved.  ‘Tell 
them,’  said  the  old  grave-digger,  ‘that  I 
will  dig  the  grave  for  nothing.’  ‘And 
say  for  me  that  I will  help  him,’  said  his 
comrade.  Poor  men,  Felicia,  with  hands 
like  horn,  but  hearts  like  silk. 

4 4 4 You  may  have  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  body  from  the  authorities;  for 
though  numbers  of  women  die  there,  they 
are  of  a different  class — old  or  bad,  mostly 
— and  the  doctors  do  not  get  a chance  like 
this  very  often.  However,  I will  attend 
to  the  business  for  you,’  said  the  under- 
taker. 4 They  shall  not  put  me  off.  And 
now,  since  the  young  lady  seems  to  have 
no  relatives,  and  you  are  all  doing  your 
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part,  I too  will  do  mine.  The  coffin  you 
can  have  at  cost,  my  labor  for  nothing, 
carriages  you  will  not  need,  and  I will  ar- 
range it  so  that  you  can  hold  the  burial 
service  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
at  the  cemetery  ; you  can  meet  each  other 
there.’ 

44  ‘ I too  would  like  to  help  you,’  said  his 
wife.  4 If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  make 
her  a shroud,  and  dress  her  for  the  grave. 
We  will  give  you  our  best.  It  shall  all 
be  just  as  if  she  were  a lady ; no  doubt  she 
was ; poverty  seems  to  have  been  her  only 
fault.’ 

“ Imagine,  if  you  can,  Felicia,  the  misery 
of  working  all  day  with  tears  thick  in  your 
eyes,  and  such  a load  on  your  heart ! We 
would  lay  her  in  the  grave  Saturday  after- 
noon ; but  as  all  could  not  go,  with  what 
nervous  haste  the  few  appointed  strove  to 
finish  their  task,  that  they  might  not  be 
missed ! We  slipped  away  one  by  one, 


and  almost  at  sunset  stood  around  the  cof- 
fin of  our  companion.  It  was  Easter-eve, 
and  Eugenie  had  brought  a few  flowers, 
bought  with  her  dinner  money,  and  laid 
them  gently  between  the  slender  fingers. 
They  had  robed  her  in  black,  and  now,  in- 
deed, with  hands  crossed  peacefully  on  her 
breast,  she  looked  like  some  fair  nun,  with 
the  aureole  of  bright  hair  like  a halo 
around  her  head.  They  had  spared  that , 
but  the  ring  was  gone.  Protestant,  Jew- 
ess, Catholic,  sisters  all,  with  clasped  hands 
and  wet  eyelids  we  knelt  and  said,  4 Our 
Father,’  and  then  they  carried  her  to  her 
resting-place.  We  have  marked  her  grave 
with  a cross  of  wood,  and  covered  it  with 
myrtle.” 

44  If  any,  moved  of  kindlier  blood, 

Should  ask,  What  maiden  lies  below? 

Say  only  this:  A tender  bud, 

That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow, 

Lies  withered  where  the  violets  blow.” 


NEW  ENGLAND  IN  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 


THE  romantic  career  of  John  Smith  did 
not  end  with  his  departure  from  the 
infant  colony  of  Virginia.  By  a curious 
destiny  the  fame  of  this  gallant  though 
garrulous  hero  is  associated  with  the  begin- 
nings of  both  the  southern  and  the  north- 
ern portions  of  the  United  States.  To 
Virginia  Smith  gave  its  very  existence  as  a 
colony ; to  New  England  he  gave  a name. 
In  1614  he  came  over  with  two  ships  to 
what  was  then  sometimes  known  as 4 4 North 
Virginia,”  explored  its  coast  minutely 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod,  and  thinking  it  a sufficiently  exten- 
sive country  to  be  worthy  of  a name  of  its 
own,  rechristened  it  New  England.  On 
his  return  home  he  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Plymouth  Company,  and  again  set 
sail  for  the  New  World  in  1615,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a French  fleet,  and  car- 
ried about  on  a long  cruise,  and  finally 
set  on  shore  at  Rochelle,  whence,  without 
a penny  in  his  pocket,  he  contrived  to 
make  his  way  back  to  England.  Perhaps 
Smith’s  life  of  extreme  excitement  and 
hardship  may  have  made  him  premature- 
ly old.  After  all  his  varied  experience  he 
was  now  only  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  on  any 
more  voyages.  The  remaining  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  quietly  in  Eng- 
land in  writing  books,  publishing  maps, 
and  otherwise  stimulating  the  public  in- 


terest in  the  colonization  of  the  New 
World.  But  as  for  the  rocky  coast  of  New 
England,  which  he  had  explored  and 
named,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not 4 4 so  simple 
as  to  think  that  any  other  motive  than 
wealth  will  ever  erect  there  a common- 
wealth, or  draw  company  from  their  ease 
and  humors  at  home,  to  stay  in  New  Eng- 
land.” 

But  in  this  opinion  the  bold  explorer 
was  altogether  mistaken.  There  were 
forces  at  work  in  the  English  world  the 
value  of  which  a man  of  Smith’s  peculiar 
character  and  training  could  in  no  wise 
properly  estimate.  During  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  several 
trading  parties  undertook  to  make  a settle- 
ment in  New  England,  but  all  failed  disas- 
trously. Of  all  migrations  of  peoples,  the  t 
settlement  of  New  England  is  pre-eminent- A- 
ly  the  one  in  which  the  almighty  dollar 
played  the  smallest  part,  however  impor- 
tant it  may  since  have  become  as  a motive 
power.  It  was  left  for  religious  enthusi- 
asm to  achieve  what  commercial  enter- 
prise had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  dem- 
ocratic civilization  of  New  England  is  the 
greatest  legacy  which  Puritanism  has  left 
to  the  world.  In  the  general  movement 
toward  Puritanism  which  characterized 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had  sprung  up 
a peculiar  sect  of  Christians,  which,  along 
with  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  the  adop- 
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tion  of  many  quaint  notions  of  Jewish  col- 
oring, had  come  nearer  than  any  other  sect 
had  yet  done  toward  carrying  Protestant 
principles  consistently  into  practice.  In 
ecclesiastical  polity  they  had  carried  the 
English  plan  of  local  self-government  so 
far  as  to  give  each  congregation  full  con- 
trol of  its  own  affairs,  leaving  the  unity 
of  the  Church  to  be  maintained  only 
through  common  allegiance  to  Christ  and 
common  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  The  persecution  of  these 
so-called  Independents  was  begun  in  Eliza- 
beth’s time,  and  under  James  was  carried 
on  so  vigorously  as  to  drive  many  of  them 
to  Holland,  the  classic  land  of  religious 
liberty.  In  1608  an  Independent  congre- 
gation from  Scrooby,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
fled  to  Leyden,  and  staid  there  ten  years, 
growingsteadily  through  fresh  accessions, 
until  it  occurred  to  them  that  if  they  could 
be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the 
Virginia  Company  in  America  they  might 
make  the  beginnings  of  a great  Christian 
community.  The  king  refused  them  a 
charter,  but  made  no  objections  to  their 
going,  herein  showing  himself  less  of  a 
bigot  than  Louis  XIV. , who  would  not  suf- 
fer a Huguenot  to  set  foot  in  Canada, 
though  the  land  was  teeming  with  Hugue- 
nots who  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  go.  The  first  detachment  of  these  In- 
dependents came  over  in  1620  in  the  May- 
flower, and  founded  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth. They  aimed  at  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  but  by  fortunate  accidents  reach- 
ed a point  where  they  were  much  less  like- 
ly to  be  molested,  either  by  the  natives  or 
by  rival  colonists.  Their  grant  from  the 
old  Virginia  Company  was  useless,  as  they 
settled  beyond  its  limits;  but  they  got  a 
new  grant  the  following  year  from  the 
North  Virginia,  or  Plymouth  Company. 
This  grant  was  not  made  to  them  directly, 
but  to  a small  corporation  of  London  mer- 
chants, to  which  the  Plymouth  Company 
gave  up  all  its  rights  in  the  territory  set- 
tled by  the  new  colonists.  For  a few 
years  this  London  corporation  took  charge 
of  the  colonization  of  the  new  Plymouth ; 
but  in  1627  the  settlers,  wishing  to  be  en- 
tirely independent,  bought  up  all  the 
stock  of  the  London  corporation,  and  paid 
for  it  by  installments  from  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor.  By  1633  they  had  paid 
everything  up,  and  become  the  undisputed 
owners  of  the  country  they  had  occupied, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  hinder 
their  prosperity.  For  many  years  their 


history  was  entirely  peaceful.  If  they 
had  landed  in  New  Jersey,  they  would 
probably  have  been  molested  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  Dela- 
ware Indians,  who  had  not  yet  been  tamed 
by  the  terrible  Iroquois.  But  in  the  land 
of  the  Massachusetts  they  were  far  re- 
moved from  all  white  rivals,  and  the  In- 
dian population  about  them  was  very 
scanty,  having  been  nearly  extirpated  a 
few  years  before  by  a frightful  pestilence. 
Under  these  favorable  circumstances — 
freed  alike  from  all  neighboring  hostility, 
from  the  joint-stock  company  which  they 
had  paid  up,  and  from  the  king  who  ig- 
nored their  existence— the  Plymouth  colo- 
ny throve  apace,  until  by  1643  it  numbered 
more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

Fortunate  as  these  colonists  were,  how- 
ever, their  progress  was  in  no  way  able  to 
compete  with  that  of  the  neighboring  set- 
tlement of  Massachusetts.  In  1627,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Plymouth 
settlers,  the  project  of  colonizing  New 
England  was  taken  up  afresh  by  a re- 
markable body  of  men  of  wealth,  culture, 
and  high  social  position,  including  many 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party.  They  pur- 
chased a large  tract  of  land  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Company,  and  got  a charter  from 
Charles  I.,  incorporating  them  as  the 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  af- 
fairs of  this  new  company  were  to  be 
managed  by  a governor,  deputy-govern- 
or, and  eighteen  assistants,  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  company.  They  could 
make  any  laws  they  liked  for  their  set- 
tlers, provided  they  did  not  contravene  the 
laws  of  England.  But  the  place  where 
the  company  was  to  hold  its  meetings  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  charter.  According- 
ly, in  1630,  the  company  decided  to  take 
its  charter  over  to  New  England  and  hold 
its  meetings  there.  This  was  a step  of  the  \ 
very  greatest  importance,  because  the  men  \ 
who  founded  Massachusetts  were  highly  t 
educated  and  wealthy  men,  bent  upon  \ 
putting  into  practice  a grand  political  \ 
idea;  and  it  was  a great  thing  for.  them  \ 
to  have  obtained  a charter  which  (albeit  \ 
through  negligence)  enabled  them  to  come  i 
away  to  New  England,  and  found  a colo- 
ny in  accordance  with  their  own  enlight- 
ened views,  making  such  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements  as  they  liked, 
without  fear  of  let  or  hinderance  from  the 
home  government.  As  a recent  English 
historian  observes:  “By  looking  at  the 
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colony  of  Massachusetts,  we  can  see  what 
sort  of  a commonwealth  was  constructed 
by  the  best  men  of  the  Puritan  party,  and 
to  some  extent  what  they  would  have 
made  the  government  of  England  if  they 
could  have  had  their  way  unchecked.”* 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  used  to  hear 
a great  deal  about  “ mudsills”  and  “ F.  F. 
V.’s” — slang  terms  implying  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  or  of  the  Southern  States 
in  general,  were  of  more  aristocratic  ori- 
gin than  the  people  of  New  England,  and 
were  accordingly  entitled  to  look  down 
upon  them.  “We  are  the  gentlemen  of 
this  country,”  said  Robert  Toombs  in  1860. 
This  assumption  was  thoroughly  baseless. 
In  point  of  fact  the  English  ancestors  of 
the  Washingtons,  the  Randolphs,  the  Fair- 
faxes, and  the  Talbots  were  no  higher  in 
social  position  than  the  families  of  the 
Winthrops,  the  Dudleys,  the  Eatons,  and 
the  Saltonstalls.  The  foremost  families 
which  came  to  New  England  were  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  rank  with  the  foremost 
families  which  came  to  Virginia,  and  in 
many  instances  there  was  relationship  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  latter.  So  far 
as  mere  names  go,  this  is  well  illustrated 
in  Bishop  Meade’s  list  of  old  Virginia  fam- 
ilies, in  which  occur  such  names  as  Allen, 
Baldwin,  Bradley,  Bowdoin,  Carrington, 
Cooper,  Dabney,  Davenport,  Farley,  Gib- 
lxm,  Holmes,  Hubbard,  Lee,  Morton, 
Meade,  Nelson,  Newton,  Parker,  Russell, 
Selden,  Spencer,  Talbot,  Tyler,  Vaughan, 
Walton,  Ward,  Wilcox,  and  Wythe — ev- 
ery one  of  which  is  a name  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  New  England.  Two-thirds 
of  the  names  in  Bishop  Meade’s  list  occur 
also  in  Savage's  Dictionary  of  the  Settlei'8 
of  New  England.  Most  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Massachusetts  colonists  were  country 
gentlemen  of  good  fortune ; several  of 
them  were  either  related  or  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  nobility;  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  taken  degrees  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  accordingly  one  of  the  first 
things  that  naturally  occurred  to  them 
was  to  found  a new  Cambridge  in  the 
New  World.  If  they  had  remained  in 
England,  many  of  them  would  have  gone 
into  Parliament  with  Hampden  and  Crom- 
well, and  would  have  risen  to  distinction 
under  the  Commonwealth. 

So  much  for  the  leaders.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  compare  the  mass  of  the  set- 
tlers in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 


• Doyle,  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  73. 


with  the  mass  of  the  settlers  in  Virginia, 
the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  northern  colonies.  " The  settlement  of 
Virginia,  like  that  of  most  colonies  at  all 
times,  was  determined  mainly  by  strait- 
ened circumstances  at  home.  While  the 
leaders  were  thinking  of  molesting  the 
Spaniards,  or  opening  new  avenues  of 
trade,  their  followers  were  thinking  of  get- 
ting something  to  put  into  their  mouths. 
The  settlement  of  Virginia,  especially,  was 
determined  by  the  prospects  of  sudden 
wealth  which  attended  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  For  economical  reasons  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
England  was  a time  that  was  ripe  for 
emigration.  During  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  Black  Death  and 
other  epidemics  had  kept  down  the  popu- 
lation of  England ; but  during  the  Tudor 
period  the  population  had  increased  very 
rapidly,  until  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth  it 
numbered  nearly  five  millions.  At  the 
present  day  that  little  island  can  find  em- 
ployment and  food  for  thirty  millions  of 
people,  because  of  its  great  manufactures 
and  its  bountiful  mines,  and  because 
through  its  policy  of  free  trade  it  com- 
mands the  markets  of  the  whole  world. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  England  for 
the  most  part  fed  itself,  and  just  at  that 
time,  when  population  was  increasing  so 
rapidly,  the  supply  of  food  and  the  sup- 
ply of  work  were  both  diminishing.  The 
wool  trade  at  that  time  began  to  be  found 
so  profitable  that  great  tracts  of  land 
which  had  formerly  been  subject  to  till- 
age were  year  by  year  turned  into  pas- 
tures for  sheep.  This  process  not  only 
raised  the  price  of  food,  but  it  deprived 
many  people  of  employment,  as  sheep- 
farming requires  fewer  hands  than  tilling 
the  soil.  Hence  pauperism  increased  rap- 
idly during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  and  as  Henry  VIII.  had  destroy- 
ed all  the  monasteries  and  confiscated 
their  revenues,  the  poor  people  could  no 
longer  find  a refuge  there,  and  get  a 
scanty  support  out  of  the  vast  wealth  of 
the  Church;  so  that,  naturally  enough, 
we  find  the  English  poor-laws  beginning 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Consequently 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  were  a great  many  men  in 
England  who  were  quite  disheartened  by 
poverty  and  demoralized  by  idleness. 
Under  such  circumstances  men  who  re- 
main struggling  with  the  conditions  of 
life  in  a complex  community  that  has 
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ceased  to  have  any  need  of  their  labor 
usually  descend  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  criminal  class.  Their  best  chance  of 
salvation  lies  in  migration  to  a new  col- 
ony, where  there  is  a great  demand  for 
labor,  and  where  past  circumstances  are 
forgotten,  so  that  life  may  be  in  a mea- 
sure begun  anew.  The  immense  devel- 
opment of  the  English  commercial  and 
naval  marine  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, due  principally  to  intercourse  with 
the  thriving  American  colonies,  greatly 
increased  the  opportunities  of  employ- 
ment, and  went  far  toward  diminishing 
the  numbers  of  the  needy  and  idle  class. 
Many  of  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  farms  by  the  wool 
trade  made  their  home  upon  the  ocean, 
and  helped  secure  for  their  nation  the  do- 
minion over  the  watery  pathways.  Many 
of  them,  all  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, found  new  homes  in  America,  and 
as  landed  proprietors  became  even  more 
independent  and  thrifty  than  they  could 
have  been  as  tenant-farmers  in  England. 

While  search  for  the  physical  means  of 
subsistence  is  thus  in  most  cases  the  prin- 
cipal motive  for  emigration,  and  was  a 
principal  motive  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  American  colonies,  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
determined  to  any  appreciable  extent  by 
such  a cause.  Neither  would  it  be  quite 
correct  to  describe  the  founders  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  driven  from  England  by  per- 
secution, like  the  men  who  settled  Ply- 
mouth. The  men  who  came  over  in  1630 
with  Winthrop  were  mostly  well-to-do 
farmers  from  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk — men  who  were  making  a good 
living  at  home ; and  they  came  at  a time 
when  Puritanism  was  waxing  strong  and 
militant,  when  it  was  nearly  ready  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  king  and  the 
bishops,  when,  if  they  had  remained  at 
home,  they  might  indeed  have  been  per- 
secuted, but  not  with  impunity.  They 
came  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a noble 
though  incomplete  ideal  of  society;  and 
hence  the  exclusiveness  which  for  some 
time  characterized  them — an  exclusive- 
ness which  had  both  its  good  and  its  bad 
side.  They  attached  such  great  impor- 
tance to  regular  industry  and  sedate  and 
decorous  behavior  that  for  a long  time  the 
needy  and  shiftless  people  who  usually 
make  trouble  in  new  colonies  were  not 
tolerated  among  them.  Hence  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts  is  remarkably 


free  from  those  scenes  of  violence  and 
disorder  which  have  so  often  made  hide- 
ous the  first  years  of  new  communities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strictness  with 
which  the  Puritan  colonists  sought  to  re- 
alize their  theocratic  ideal  of  society  re- 
sulted sometimes  in  reprehensible  intoler- 
ance. In  their  restriction  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  church  members,  in  their 
prohibition  of  episcopal  forms  of  worship, 
and  in  their  rough  treatment  of  the  Quak- 
ers, the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  showed 
that  they  had  not  yet  fully  comprehended 
the  principles  of  Protestantism — just  as  in 
their  prosecution  of  the  Salem  witches 
they  showed  how  long  it  takes  for  civil- 
ized Christians  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
mental  habits  of  pagans  and  savages. 

All  things  considered,  then,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  emigration  to  New  England  ap- 
pears to  have  been  pre-eminent  for  its  re- 
spectability. Like  the  best  part  of  the 
emigration  to  Virginia,  it  consisted  of 
country  squires  and  yeomen,  but  with 
this  difference  in  its  favor,  that  a princi- 
ple of  selection  had  been  at  work  whereby 
the  squires  and  yeomen  who  followed 
Winthrop  had  approved  themselves  men 
of  exceptionally  serious  and  lofty  charac- 
ters, with  minds  that  had  been  purified 
through  steadfast  devotion  to  a noble  and 
unselfish  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  orders  of  society  that  we  have  con- 
templated in  Virginia  never  had  any  ex- 
istence in  the  New  England  colonies.  Of 
negro  slaves  there  were  very  few,  and 
these  were  employed  wholly  in  domestic 
service ; there  were  not  enough  of  them  to 
be  worth  mentioning  as  a class  in  New'  Eng- 
land society.  Neither  w ere  there  any  con- 
victed felons,  such  as  were  shipped  in  such 
abundance  to  the  southern  colonies,  to  be- 
come the  progenitors  of  the  “white  trash.'1 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  would  not 
admit  such  people  on  any  terms.  There 
wrere  a few  indented  white  servants,  usu- 
ally of  the  class  known  as  “ redemption - 
ers,”  that  is  to  say,  immigrants  who  volun- 
tarily bound  themselves  to  service  for  a 
stated  time  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  voyage  from  Europe.  There  were 
many  of  these  “ redemptioners”  in  the 
middle  colonies,  but  very  few  in  New' 
England ; and  as  they  had  come  to  a land 
where  no  sort  of  disgrace  was  attached  to 
manual  labor,  they  usually  became  thrifty 
farmers  as  soon  as  their  terms  of  service 
had  expired,  and  thus  ceased  to  be  recog- 
nizable as  a distinct  class  of  society.  Th  us, 
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as  regards  their  social  derivation,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  were  homogeneous 
in  character  to  an  unparalleled  degree, 
and  they  were  drawn  from  the  very  stur- 
diest part  of  the  English  stock.  In  all 
history  there  has  been  no  other  instance 
of  a colony  so  exclusively  peopled  by 
picked  and  chosen  men.  The  colonists 
knew  this,  and  were  proud  of  it,  as  well 
they  might  be.  It  was  the  simple  truth 
that  was  spoken  by  William  Stoughton 
when  he  said,  in  his  election  sermon  in 
1688:  “ God  sifted  a whole  nation  tliat  He 
might  send  choice  grain  into  the  wilder- 
ness.” 

The  population  of  New  England  was  as 
homogeneous  in  blood  as  it  was  in  social 
condition.  The  Puritan  migration  we  are 
here  considering  was  purely  and  exclu- 
sively English;  there  was  nothing  in  it 
at  first  that  was  either  Irish,  Scotch,  or 
Welsh,  nothing  that  came  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  It  began  in  1620  with 
the  founding  of  Plymouth.  It  reached  its 
maximum  between  1630  and  1640,  when 
the  first  settlements  were  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire.  After  the  meeting  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  the  Puritans 
found  so  much  work  cut  out  for  them  at 
home  that  the  emigration  to  New  England 
suddenly  ceased.  By  this  time  21,000  Eng- 
lishmen had  settled  in  New  England,  and 
this  population  “thenceforward  multi- 
plied on  its  own  soil  in  remarkable  seclu- 
sion from  other  communities  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a half.”*  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  New  England  received  but 
few  immigrants,  and  “it  was  not  till  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
those  swarms  began  to  depart  [from  New 
England]  which  have  since  occupied  so 
large  a portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  ” Three  times  between  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  First  Continental  Congress  did 
the  New  England  colonies  receive  a slight 
infusion  of  non-English  blood.  In  1652, 
after  his  victories  at  Dunbar  and  Worces- 
ter, Cromwell  sent  270  of  his  Scottish  pris- 
oners to  Boston,  where  the  descendants  of 
some  of  them  still  dwell.  After  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 150 
families  of  Huguenots  came  to  Massachu- 
setts. And  finally,  in  1719,  120  families 
ef  Scotch  Presbyterians  came  over  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
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donderry  in  New  Hampshire,  and  else- 
where. In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  not  a county  in  England 
of  which  the  population  is  more  thorough- 
ly English  than  was  the  population  of 
New  England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  long  and  careful  research, 
Mr.  Savage,  the  highest  authority  on  this 
subject,  concludes  that  more  than  ninety- 
eight  in  one  hundred  of  the  New  England 
people  at  that  time  could  trace  tlieir  ori- 
gin to  England  in  the  strictest  sense,  ex- 
cluding even  Wales.  Every  English  coun- 
ty from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall, 
from  Cumberland  to  Kent,  contributed  to 
the  emigration;  but  the  great  majority 
came  from  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex  in  the  east,  and  from  Devon- 
shire and  Dorset  in  the  southwrest.  The 
counties  first  settled  in  Massachusetts  were 
named  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, while  Boston,  or  “St.  Botolph’s 
town,”  in  Lincolnshire,  gave  its  name  to 
the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  cities. 

I have  dwelt  somewhat  explicitly  upon 
this  question  of  the  origin  of  the  men  of 
New  England,  because  it  is  really  a mat- 
ter of  great  interest  for  us,  both  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  as  students  of  his- 
tory. These  21,000  English  Puritans,  who 
came  over  to  New  England  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  have 
now  increased  to  nearly  13,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  careful  estimates,  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  moment  is 
descended  from  these  men.  Striking  as 
this  fact  may  seem,  it  is  perhaps  less  strik- 
ing than  the  fact  of  the  original  migration 
when  we  stop  to  contemplate  it  in  its  full 
meaning.  In  these  times,  when  great 
steamers  are  sailing  every  day  from  Eu- 
ropean ports,  bringing  hundreds  of  emi- 
grants to  a country  which  is  at  least  as  far 
advanced  in  material  civilization  as  the 
country  which  they  leave,  the  arrival  of  a 
thousand  new  citizens  each  day  lias  come 
to  be  a commonplace  event.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  transfer  of  21,000 
well-to-do  people  within  twenty  years  from 
their  comfortable  homes  in  England  to  the 
American  wilderness  was  by  no  means  a 
commonplace  event.  It  assumed  some- 
what the  character  of  the  migration  of  a 
whole  people.  In  the  quaint  thought  of 
some  of  our  forefathers  themselves  it  was 
aptly  likened  to  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
the  Egyptian  house  of  bondage. 

I have  Baid  that  in  this  great  exodus  a 
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principle  of  selection  was  at  work  which 
insured  an  extraordinary  uniformity  of 
character  and  of  purpose  among  the  set- 
tlers. To  this  uniformity  of  purpose,  com- 
bined with  complete  homogeneity  of  race, 
is  due  the  preponderance  early  acquired 
and  ever  since  maintained  by  New  Eng" 
land  in  the  history  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  view  of  this,  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  what  were  the  real  aims  of  the  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  What  was  the 
common  purpose  which  brought  these 
men  together  in  their  resolve  to  create 
for  themselves  new  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness ? 

This  is  a point  concerning  which  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  popular  misappre- 
hension, and  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  nonsense  talked  about  it.  It  has  been 
customary  first  to  assume  that  the  Puritan 
migration  was  undertaken  in  the  interests 
of  religious  liberty,  and  then  to  upbraid 
the  Puritans  for  forgetting  all  about  reli- 
gious liberty  as  soon  as  people  came  among 
them  who  disagreed  with  their  opinions. 
But  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  supported 
by  history.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Puri- 
tans were  to  a certain  extent  chargeable 
with  intolerance ; but  it  is  not  true  that  in 
this  they  were  guilty  of  any  inconsistency. 
The  notion  that  they  came  to  New  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  establishing  reli- 
gious liberty,  in  any  sense  in  which  we 
should  understand  such  a phrase,  is  entire- 
ly incorrect.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a bit  of  popular  legend.  If  we  mean 
by  the  phrase  ‘ 1 religious  liberty”  a state 
of  things  in  which  opposite  or  contradict- 
ory opinions  on  questions  of  religion  shall 
exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  community, 
and  in  which  everybody  shall  decide  for 
himself  how  far  he  will  conform  to  the 
customary  religious  observances,  nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  their 
thoughts.  There  is  nothing  they  would 
have  regarded  with  more  genuine  abhor- 
rence. If  they  could  have  been  forewarn- 
ed by  a prophetic  voice  of  the  general  free- 
dom—or,  as  they  would  have  termed  it, 
license — of  thought  and  behavior  which 
prevails  in  this  country  to-day,  I think  it 
not  unlikely  that  they  would  have  aban- 
doned their  enterprise  in  despair,  and 
would  have  remained  in  England.  The 
philosophic  student  of  history  often  has 
occasion  to  see  how  God  is  wiser  than  man. 
In  other  words,  he  is  often  brought  to  re- 
alize how  fortunate  it  is  that  the  leaders 
in  great  historic  events  can  not  foresee 


the  remote  results  of  the  labors  to  which 
they  have  zealously  consecrated  their 
lives.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  human 
destiny  that  the  end  we  really  accomplish 
by  striving  with  might  and  main  is  apt  to 
be  something  quite  different  from  the  end 
we  dreamed  of  as  we  started  on  our  ardu- 
ous labor.  So  it  was  with  the  Puritan  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  The  religious  lib- 
erty that  we  enjoy  to-day  is  largely  the 
consequence  of  their  work ; but  it  is  a con- 
sequence that  was  unforeseen,  while  the 
direct  and  conscious  aim  of  their  labors 
was  something  that  has  never  been  real- 
ized, and  probably  never  will  be. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  finding  out 
what  Winthrop  and  his  friends  had  in 
mind  when  they  came  to  Massachusetts 
than  to  consult  their  own  written  words. 
And  when  we  do  this  we  see  at  once  that 
their  aim  was  the  construction  of  a theo- 
cratic state  which  should  be  to  Christians, 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
all  that  the  theocracy  of  Moses  and  Josh- 
ua and  Samuel  had  been  to  the  Jews  in 
Old  Testament  days.  They  should  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  freed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Stuart  king,  and  so  far 
as  possible  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  their  guide  both  in  weighty 
matters  of  general  legislation  and  in  the 
shaping  of  the  smallest  details  of  daily 
life.  In  such  a scheme  there  was  no  room 
for  religious  liberty  as  we  understand  it. 
No  doubt  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  may 
be  interpreted  in  many  ways,  but  among 
all  these  men  there  was  a substantial 
agreement  as  to  all  important  points,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
their  thoughts  than  to  found  a colony 
which  should  afford  a field  for  new  ex- 
periments in  the  art  of  right  living.  The 
state  they  were  to  found  was  to  consist  of 
a united  body  of  believers;  citizenship  it- 
self was  to  be  co-extensife  with  church 
membership  ; and  in  such  a state  there 
was  apparently  no  more  room  for  here- 
tics than  there  was  in  Rome  or  Madrid. 
This  was  the  idea  which  drew  Winthrop 
and  his  followers  from  England  at  a time 
when  they  might  have  staid  there  and  de- 
fied persecution  with  less  trouble  than  it 
cost  them  to  cross  the  ocean  and  found  a 
new  state. 

Such  an  ideal  as  this,  considered  by  it- 
self and  apart  from  the  concrete  acts  in 
which  it  was  historically  manifested,  may 
seem  like  the  merest  fanaticism.  But  we 
can  not  dismiss  in  this  summary  way  a 
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movement  which  has  been  at  the  source 
of  all  that  is  greatest  in  American  histo- 
ry: mere  fanaticism  has  never  produced 
such  substantial  results.  Mere  fanati- 
cism is  sure  to  aim  at  changingthe  consti- 
tution of  human  society  in  some  essential 
point,  to  undo  the  work  of  evolution,  and 
offer  in  some  indistinctly  apprehended 
fashion  to  remake  human  life.  But  in 
these  respects  the  Puritans  were  intensely 
conservative.  The  impulse  by  which  they 
were  animated  was  a profoundly  ethical 
impulse — the  desire  to  lead  godly  lives,  and 
to  drive  out  sin  from  the  community — the 
same  ethical  impulse  which  animates  the 
glowing  pages  of  Hebrew  poets  and  pro- 
phets, and  which  has  given  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  Israel  their  commanding 
influence  in  the  world.  The  Greek,  says 
Matthew  Arnold,  held  that  the  perfection 
of  happiness  was  to  have  one’s  thoughts 
hit  the  mark ; but  the  Hebrew  held  that  it 
was  to  serve  the  Lord  day  and  night.  It 
was  a touch  of  this  inspiration  that  the 
Puritan  caught  from  his  earnest  and  rev- 
erent study  of  the  sacred  text,  and  that 
served  to  justify  and  intensify  his  yearn- 
ing for  a better  life,  and  to  give  it  the 
character  of  a grand  and  holy  ideal.  Yet, 
with  all  this  religious  enthusiasm,  the  Pu- 
ritan was  in  every  fibre  a practical  Eng- 
lishman, with  his  full  share  of  plain  com- 
mon-sense. He  avoided  the  error  of  medi- 
aeval anchorites  and  mystics  in  setting  an 
exaggerated  value  upon  otherworldliness. 
In  his  desire  to  win  a crown  of  glory  here- 
after he  did  not  forget  that  the  present  life 
has  its  simple  duties,  in  the  exact  perform- 
ance of  which  the  welfare  of  society  main- 
ly consists.  He  equally  avoided  the  error 
of  modem  radical  reformers  who  would 
remodel  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
property  and  of  the  family,  and  would 
thus  disturb  the  very  groundwork  of  our 
ethical  ideals.  The  Puritan’s  ethical  con- 
ception of  society  was  simply  that  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  natural  course  of 
historical  evolution,  and  which  in  its  es- 
sential points  is  therefore  intelligible  to 
all  men,  and  approved  by  the  common- 
sense  of  men,  however  various  may  be 
the  terminology  — whether  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  scientific— in  which  it  is 
expounded.  For  these  reasons  there  was 
nothing  essentially  fanatical  or  impracti- 
cable in  the  Puritan  scheme:  m substance 
it  was  something  that  great  bodies  of  men 
could  at  once  put  into  practice,  while  its 
quaint  and  peculiar  form  was  something 


that  could  be  easily  and  naturally  out- 
grown and  set  aside. 

Yet  another  point  in  which  the  Puritan 
scheme  of  a theocratic  society  was  rational 
and  not  fanatical  was  its  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures.  That  method  was 
essentially  rationalistic  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  Puritan  laid  no  claim  to  the 
possession  of  any  peculiar  inspiration  or 
divine  light  whereby  he  might  be  aided  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text;  but  he  used  his  reason  just  as  he 
would  in  any  matter  of  business,  and  he 
sought  to  convince,  and  expected  to  be 
convinced,  by  rational  argument,  and  by 
nothing  else.  Secondly,  it  followed  from 
this  denial  of  any  peculiar  inspiration  that 
there  was  no  room  in  the  Puritan  com- 
monwealth for  anything  like  a priestly 
class,  and  that  every  individual  must  hold 
his  own  opinions  at  his  own  personal  risk. 

The  consequences  of  this  rationalistic 
spirit  have  been  very  far-reaching,  and  in 
order  to  understand  the  work  of  the  Puri- 
tans we  must  point  out  some  of  these  con- 
sequences. 

In  the  first  place,  wo  can  now  see  what 
it  was  that  made  the  Puritans  so  intoler- 
ant of  the  Quakers.  The  followers  of 
George  Fox  did  lay  claim  to  the  possession 
of  some  sort  of  peculiar  or  personal  inspi- 
ration. They  claimed  the  right  to  speak 
and  act  as  “the  spirit  moved  them,”  and 
they  sometimes  sought  to  exercise  this  al- 
leged right  to  an  extent  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Puritans,  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  all  human  society.  Nor  were  these  ob- 
noxious claims  confined  to  the  decorum  of 
written  or  spoken  discussion . The  Quakers 
who  so  roused  the  wrath  of  Boston  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  not  at  all  like 
the  quiet  and  respectable  Quakers  whom 
one  meets  to-day  in  Rhode  Island  or  in 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  them  were  very 
turbulent  and  ill-mannered,  to  say  the 
least.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  denoun- 
cing all  earthly  magistrates  and  princes, 
and  would  hoot  at  the  governor  as  he 
passed  along  the  street.  They  would  al- 
lude to  the  Bible  as  the  “Word  of  the 
Devil,”  and  would  rush  into  church  on 
Sundays  and  interrupt  the  sermon  with 
untimely  and  unseemly  remarks.  A cer- 
tain Thomas  Newhouse  once  came  into 
one  of  the  meeting-houses  in  Boston  with 
a glass  bottle  in  each  hand,  and,  holding 
them  up  before  the  congregation,  knocked 
them  together  and  smashed  them,  with  the 
discourteous  remark,  “ Thus  will  the  Lord 
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break  you  all  in  pieces !”  At  another  time 
a woman  named  Brewster  came  to  church 
with  her  face  smeared  with  lamp-black. 
And  Hutchinson  and  Cotton  Mather  relate 
several  instances  of  Quaker  women  run- 
ning about  the  streets  and  coming  into 
town-meeting  in  the  primitive  costume  of 
Eve  before  the  fall.  Such  proceedings 
were  called  “testifying  before  the  Lord”; 
but  .one  can  well  imagine  how  they  must 
have  been  regarded  by  our  grave  and  dig- 
nified ancestors,  who  could  not  have  for- 
gotten, moreover,  the  odious  scenes  enact- 
ed at  Munster  by  the  German  Anabaptists 
of  the  preceeding  century.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  Puritans  of  Boston  should 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  such  things 
should  not  be  permitted  in  the  new  com- 
munity which  they  had  endured  so  much 
to  establish.  Several  of  the  Quakers  were 
publicly  whipped,  or  stood  in  the  pillory. 
They  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  colony 
under  penalty  of  death;  and  at  last  throe 
of  their  number,  who  had  twice  been  dis- 
missed from  the  colony  with  words  of 
warning,  and  had  twice  been  “moved  by 
the  spirit”  to  return  and  “testify,”  were 
hanged  on  Boston  Common. 

What  might  have  been  the  treatment 
of  these  singular  agitators,  if  they  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  private  inspiration  without  shocking 
the  general  sense  of  decorum,  may  best  be 
seen  from  the  case  of  Roger  Williams. 
Within  five  years  from  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  this  young  preacher  had  an- 
nounced the  true  principles  of  religious 
liberty  with  a clearness  of  insight  quite  re- 
markable in  that  age.  Roger  Williams 
had  been  aided  in  securing  an  education 
by  the  great  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and 
had  lately  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford ; but 
the  boldness  with  which  he  declared  his 
opinions  had  aroused  the  implacable  hos- 
tility of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in  1631  he 
had  come  over  to  Plymouth,  whence  he 
removed  two  years  later  to  Salem,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  a church  there.  The  views 
of  Williams,  if  logically  carried  out,  in- 
volved the  entire  separation  of  church 
from  state,  the  equal  protection  of  all 
forms  of  religious  faith,  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  compelling  attendance  on  public 
worship,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  of  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  support  of  re- 
ligion. Such  views  are  to-day  quite  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  more  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  Protestant  world;  but  it  is 
needlqss  to  say  that  they  were  not  the 


views  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  elsewhere.  For  declaring  such 
opinions  as  these  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, anywhere  except  in  Holland,  a man 
like  Williams  would  in  that  age  have  run 
groat  risk  of  being  burned  at  the  stake.  In 
England,  under  the  energetic  misgovern- 
ment  of  Laud,  he  would  very  likely  have 
had  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  his  ears 
cropped,  or  perhaps,  like  Bunyan  and 
Baxter,  would  have  been  sent  to  jail.  In 
Massachusetts  it  is  not  clear  that  he  would 
have  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  perse- 
cution had  he  not  written  a pamphlet  in 
which  he  denied  the  right  of  the  colonists 
to  the  lands  which  they  held  in  New  Eng- 
land under  the  king’s  grant.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  have  a tendency  to  weak- 
en the  confidence  of  the  settlers  “in  the 
validity  of  the  charter  in  which  all  their 
legal  rights  as  a plantation  were  bound 
up,”* and  therefore  “tended  directly  and 
inevitably  toward  anarchy.”  According- 
ly, in  January,  1636,  Williams  was  order- 
ed by  the  General  Court  to  come  to  Bos- 
ton and  embark  in  a ship  that  was  about 
to  set  sail  for  England.  But  he  escaped 
into  the  forest,  and  made  his  way  through 
the  snow  to  the  wigwam  of  Massasoit. 
He  was  a rare  linguist,  and  had  learned 
to  talk  fluently  in  the  language  of  the  In- 
dians, and  now  he  passed  a pleasant  win- 
ter in  trying  to  instill  into  their  ferocious 
hearts  something  of  the  gentleness  of 
Christianity.  In  the  spring  he  was  pri- 
vately notified  by  Winthrop  that  if  he 
were  to  steer  his  course  to  Narragansett 
Bay  he  would  be  secure  from  molesta- 
tion. Though  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  determined  that  Williams 
should  not  preach  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
community,  they  made  no  objection  to  his 
moving  a few  miles  away  and  founding  a 
new  community  of  such  people  as  might 
approve  of  his  views;  and  such  was  the 
first  beginning  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was 
a curious  and  noteworthy  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  little 
colony  was  founded  that  for  a long  time 
it  became  the  refuge  of  all  the  fanatical 
and  turbulent  people  who  could  not  sub- 
mit to  the  strict  and  orderly  governments 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Peo- 
ple of  extreme  views,  for  whom  the  the- 
ocracy of  the  groat  majority  of  the  Puri- 
tans was  not  theocratic  enough;  people 
who  fancied  themselves  favored  with  di- 


* Dexter,  As  to  Roger  WHUams,  p.  28. 
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rect  revelations  from  Heaven ; people  who 
thought  it  right  to  keep  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  a Sabbath  instead  of  the 
first  day ; people  who  cherished  a special 
predilection  for  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Book  of  Daniel ; people  with  queer  views 
about  property  and  government;  people 
who  advocated  either  too  little  marriage 
or  too  much  marriage — all  the  eccentric 
people,  in  short,  such  as  are  apt  to  come 
into  the  foreground  in  periods  of  religious 
excitement,  found  in  Rhode  Island  a fa- 
vored spot  where  they  could  prophesy 
without  let  or  hinderance.  But  the  result 
of  so  much  discordance  in  opinion  was  the 
impossibility  of  founding  a strong  and 
well-ordered  government.  Throughout 
the  colonial  period  political  affairs  in 
Rhode  Island  were  much  more  turbulent 
than  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
and  the  general  progress  was  slower. 
Rhode  Island  took  no  part  in  the  old  con- 
federacy of  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
after  the  war  of  independence  it  was  the 
last  of  all  the  thirteen  States  to  adopt  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I think  we 
can  see  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Puritan’s 
refusal  to  recognize  the  doctrine  of  private 
inspiration,  or  to  tolerate  indiscriminate- 
ly all  sorts  of  theological  opinions,  there 
lay  a grain  of  shrewd  political  sense  which 
was  not  ill  adapted  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  in  his 
further  conviction  that  religious  opinion 
must  be  consonant  with  reason,  and  that 
religious  truth  must  be  brought  home  to 
each  individual  by  rational  argument,  we 
may  find  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that 
peculiarly  conservative  yet  flexible  intel- 
ligence which  has  enabled  the  Puritan 
countries  to  take  the  lead  in  the  civilized 
world  of  to-day.  Free  discussion  of  the- 
ological questions,  when  conducted  with 
earnestness  and  reverence,  and  within  cer- 
tain generally  acknowledged  limits,  was 
never  discountenanced  in  New  England. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  never  been  a 
society  in  the  world  in  which  theological 
problems  have  been  so  seriously  and  per- 
sistently discussed  as  in  New  England  in 
the  colonial  period.  The  long  sermons  of 
the  clergymen  were  usually  learned  and 
elaborate  arguments  of  doctrinal  points, 
bristling  with  quotations  from  the  Bible, 
or  from  famous  books  of  controversial 
divinity,  and  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
the  questions  thus  raised  afforded  the  oc- 
casion for  lively  debate  in  every  house- 


hold. The  clergy  were,  as  a rule,  men  of 
great  learning,  able  to  read  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  original  languages, 
and  familiar  with  the  best  that  had  been 
talked  and  written,  among  Protestants  at 
least,  on  theological  subjects.  They  were 
also,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  lofty  char- 
acter, and  they  were  held  in  high  social 
esteem  on  account  of  their  character  and 
scholarship,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their 
clerical  position.  But  in  spite  of  the  rev- 
erence in  which  they  were  commonly  held, 
it  would  have  been  a thing  absolutely  un- 
heard-of for  one  of  these  pastors  to  urge 
an  opinion  from  the  pulpit  on  the  sole 
ground  of  his  personal  authority  or  his 
superior  knowledge  of  Scriptural  exegesis. 
The  hearers,  too,  were  quick  to  detect  nov- 
elties or  variations  in  doctrine ; and  while 
there  was  perhaps  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary human  unwillingness  to  listen  to  a 
new  thought  merely  because  of  its  new- 
ness, it  was  above  all  things  needful  that 
the  orthodox  soundness  of  every  new  sug- 
gestion should  be  thoroughly  and  severe- 
ly tested.  This  intense  interest  in  doc- 
trinal theology  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole  theory  of  New  England  life;  be- 
cause, as  I have  said,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  each  individual  must  hold 
his  opinions  at  his  own  personal  risk  in 
the  world  to  come. 

Such  perpetual  discussion,  conducted 
und$r  such  a stimulus,  afforded  in  itself 
no  mean  school  of  intellectual  training. 
Viewed  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  men- 
tal activity  of  New  England,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  occupied  a position  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  the  polemics 
of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  occupied  in 
relation  to  the  European  thought  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  of  the  age  of  Hobbes 
and  Descartes.  At  the  same  time  the  Pu- 
ritan theory  of  life  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  system  of  popular  education  in 
New  England.  According  to  that  theory, 
it  was  absolutely  essential  that  every  one 
should  be  taught  from  early  childhood 
how  to  read  and  understand  the  Bible. 
So  much  instruction  as  this  was  assumed 
to  be  a sacred  duty  which  the  community 
owed  to  every  child  born  within  its  juris- 
diction. In  ignorance,  the  Puritans  main- 
tained, lay  the  principal  strength  of  popery 
in  religion  as  well  as  of  despotism  in  pol- 
itics; and  so,  to  the  best  of  their  lights, 
they  cultivated  knowledge  with  might  and 
main.  But  in  this  energetic  diffusion  of 
knowledge  they  were  unwittingly  prepar- 
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ing  the  complete  and  irreparable  destruc- 
tion of  the  theocratic  ideal  of  society 
which  they  had  sought  to  realize  by  cross- 
ing the  ocean  and  settling  in  New  Eng- 
land. This  universal  education,  and  this 
perpetual  discussion  of  theological  ques- 
tions, were  no  more  compatible  with  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Calvinistic  system  than 
with  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
The  inevitable  result  was  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  Protestantism  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  American  society  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  which  is  continually  grow- 
ing more  liberal  as  it  grows  more  enlight- 
ened— a Protestantism  which,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  development,  is  coming  to 
realize  the  noble  ideal  of  Roger  Williams, 
but  from  the  very  thought  of  which  such 
men  as  Winthrop  and  Cotton  and  Endi- 
cott  would  have  shrunk  with  dismay. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  similarity  between  the  experience 
of  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and  in 
Scotland  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
their  religious  theory  of  life  upon  gener- 
al education.  Nowhere  has  Puritanism, 
with  its  keen  intelligence  and  its  iron  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  played  a greater  part 
than  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land. And  it  is  a perfectly  patent  fact 
that  no  other  people  in  modern  times, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  have 
achieved  so  much  in  all  departments  of 
human  activity  as  the  people  of  Scotland 
have  achieved.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  mention  the  pre-eminence  of  Scotland 
in  the  industrial  arts  since  the  days  of 
James  Watt,  or  to  recount  the  glorious 
names  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  poet- 
ry and  romance,  and  in  every  department 
of  science,  which  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  made  the  coun- 
try of  Burns  and  Scott,  of  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  of  Black  and  Hunter  and 
Hutton  and  Lyell,  illustrious  for  all  fu- 
ture time.  Now  this  period  of  magnifi- 
cent intellectual  fruition  in  Scotland  was 
preceded  by  a period  of  Calvinistic  ortho- 
doxy as  rigorous  as  that  of  New  England 
at  the  same  time — perhaps  even  more  rig- 
orous. The  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Kirk 
in  the  seventeenth  century  cherished  a 
theocratic  ideal  of  society  very  like  that 
which  the  colonists  of  New  England  aim- 
ed at  realizing,  and  the  outward  aspect  of 
society  in  the  two  countries  was  in  these 
respects  very  similar.  There  was  the 
same  austerity,  the  same  intolerance,  the 
same  narrowness  of  interests,  in  Scotland 


that  there  was  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Buckle  gave  us  a very  graphic  picture  of 
this  state  of  society,  and  the  only  thing 
which  he  could  find  to  say  about  it,  as  the 
result  of  his  elaborate  survey,  was  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  as  thor- 
oughly hostile  to  human  progress  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition ! If  this 
were  really  so,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  account  for  the  period  of  brilliant 
mental  activity  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. But  in  reality  the  Puritan  theo- 
ry of  life  led  at  once  to  universal  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  as  it  did  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  for  precisely  the  same  reasons. 
Popular  education  was  begun  in  Scotland 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  maintained  at  a 
very  high  level,  while  the  effects  of  theo- 
logical discussion  in  breaking  down  the 
old  Calvinistic  exclusiveness  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Edinburgh  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  Boston. 

In  no  respect  has  the  vital  energy  of 
New  England  ideas  shown  itself  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  unquestioning  read- 
iness with  which  the  New  England  com- 
mon-school system  has  been  adopted  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  so- 
ciety throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  Union.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  that  sys- 
tem is  really  the  best  adapted  to  a complex 
society  in  which  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
sidious of  dangers  lies  in  the  tendency  of 
the  government  to  usurp  functions  that 
should  properly  be  discharged  by  private 
enterprise.  We  have  now  only  to  ob- 
serve what  were  the  actual  effects  wrought 
in  the  simple  society  of  colonial  New 
England  by  the  spirit  that  founded  the 
common  schools.  By  the  year  1649  edu- 
cation liad  been  made  compulsory  through- 
out Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 
school-house  and  the  meeting-house  were 
among  the  first  buildings  to  be  raised  in 
each  newly  founded  village ; and  as  fast  as 
the  towns  grew  to  a moderate  size  these 
rudimentary  schools  were  supplemented 
by  high  schools,  and  in  some  instances  by 
Latin  schools.  More  remarkable  still  was 
the  foundation  of  a university  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1636,  before  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  seven  years  old.  Founded 
as  it  was  in  a spirit  of  genuine  popular  en- 
thusiasm, Harvard  College  soon  attained 
an  eminent  position,  with  able  professors, 
an  excellent  library  and  apparatus  for 
those  times,  and  solid  and  comfortable 
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buildings  withal.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  education  that  could  be  obtained 
there  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
in  theology  and  metaphysics,  was  pro- 
bably as  good  in  quality  as  the  English 
universities  could  furnish.  In  1700  Con- 
necticut followed  the  example  of  the  older 
colony  in  establishing  Yale  College,  which 
soon  became  the  worthy  rival  of  Harvard ; 
in  1765  Brown  was  founded  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and; and  five  years  later  Dartmouth  be- 
gan its  career  amid  the  wilds  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  a humble  log-house  for 
its  first  college  hall.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  illiteracy  had  been  quite 
banished  from  New  England  before  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  anybody,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  who  could  not  read,  write, 
and  cipher;  in  the  most  sequestered  nooks 
of  the  mountains  newspapers  were  regu- 
larly taken ; and  no  small  proportion  of 
the  people  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Bunyan  and  Milton  and  books  of  contro- 
versial theology,  while  in  the  larger  towns 
the  best  contemporary  English  literature 
found  eager  purchasers.  From  the  be- 
ginning, too,  New  England  had  a litera- 
ture of  its  own,  always  characterized  by 
erudition,  sometimes  by  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. The  first  printing-press  on  the 
American  continent  began  its  work  irt 
1639  in  Cambridge;  the  first  newspaper 
was  issued  in  Boston  after  the  overthrow 
of  Andros  in  1690 ; and  almanacs, the  fore- 
runners of  the  modern  magazine,  were 
published  from  the  outset.  Medicine  and 
the  physical  sciences  received  no  special 
encouragement  at  first,  though  Winthrop 
of  Connecticut  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Poetry  was  attempted  by  the 
clergy,  though  with  indifferent  success, 
but  history  and  philosophy  as  well  as 
politics  were  dealt  with  in  a way  that 
challenges  admiration.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  the  works  of  Samuel  Willard,  of 
Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  of  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  and  Jonathan  Mayhew.  But 
far  above  all  these  towers  the  name  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  thinker 
that  America  has  ever  produced — a man 
who  for  subtlety  and  force,  though  not  for 
breadth  of  intelligence,  was  the  equal  of 
Locke  or  Hume,  and  whose  contributions 
to  psychology,  in  his  masterly  treatise  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  can  not  soon  be 
superseded,  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  surveying  the  society  of  Virginia  in 
the  colonial  period  we  had  occasion  to 


observe  how  the  development  of  schools 
and  printing-presses  was  hindered  by  the 
absence  of  towns  and  the  extreme  diffu- 
sion of  the  people  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  And  we  saw  how  this  diffusion 
of  the  people  was  a direct  result  of  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  enormous  quan- 
tities by  the  employment  of  servile  labor, 
which  favored  the  growth  of  large  isolated 
estates.  In  New  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  a totally  different  set  of  circum- 
stances wrought  totally  different  results. 
The  farmers,  who  made  up  the  great  body 
of  the  population,  continued,  as  they  had 
done  in  England,  to  raise  the  articles  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  immediate  support. 
They  raised  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com, 
garden  vegetables,  cows,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try ; and  this  kind  of  agriculture  was  not 
favorable  to  the  employment  of  slave  la- 
bor or  to  the  production  of  very  large 
crops.  The  soil  and  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land, indeed,  did  not  admit  of  any  other 
kind  of  agriculture  than  this.  Moreover, 
the  Puritan  theory  of  life  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  people  should 
meet  together  every  Sunday  for  religious 
worship;  and  this  necessity  co-operated 
in  keeping  them  from  getting  very  widely 
scattered.  Accordingly  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  New  England  life, 
from  the  very  outset,  has  been  its  concen- 
tration. In  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  still  more  in  New  Hampshire, 
there  were  great  stretches  of  unbroken 
forest,  just  as  there  were  in  Virginia.  But 
in  Virginia  the  cultivated  spot  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness  was  a vast  tobac- 
co plantation,  with  a lordly  manor-house 
surrounded  by  hovels  in  which  dwelt  an 
ignorant  and  servile  class.  The  master 
and  his  family  lived  in  isolation,  with  the 
nearest  white  neighbors  perhaps  miles  re- 
moved. In  New  England  the  cultivated 
spot  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  was 
a village,  with  its  church,  town-house, 
school-house,  inn,  blacksmith  shop,  and 
variety  store  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
from  fifty  to  a hundred  neat  and  comfort- 
able farm-houses,  each  one  the  dwelling  of 
an  independent  landed  proprietor.  It  is 
obvious  at  once  that  this  compactness  of 
life  must  have  been  highly  favorable  both 
to  the  education  of  the  people  and  to  their 
general  social  and  political  progress.  All 
New  England,  so  far  as  it  was  then  settled 
at  all,  was  dotted  over  with  these  little 
towns,  sometimes  perched  on  bleak  hill- 
tops with  the  outline  of  the  white  church 
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spire  gleaming  against  the  sky,  sometimes 
cozily  nestled  in  beautiful  valleys.  When 
a village  was  felt  to  have  become  too  popu- 
lous, a portion  of  the  inhabitants — perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  families — would  move 
away  in  a body,  and  lay  out  and  build 
another  village,  with  a new  meeting-house 
and  a new  school-house.  From  this  meth- 
od of  settling  the  country  followed  the 
necessity  of  making  good  roads.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  the  roads  were 
more  numerous  and  in  better  condition 
than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  though 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  were  few  wheeled  vehicles 
drawn  by  horses,  except  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  large  towns.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  there  were  the  ox-cart  for 
summer  and  the  ox-sled  for  winter,  while 
men,  women,  and  children  all  rode  about 
on  horseback.  After  the  cessation  of  In- 
dian attacks  the  roads  were  perfectly  safe, 
as  the  colonies  contained  no  unthrifty  or 
criminal  class : there  were  neither  tramps, 
beggars,  nor  highwaymen,  and  crimes  of 
violence  were  very  much  more  rare  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  More 
mails  from  Europe  were  received  in  New 
England  than  in  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies,  partly  because  of  its  comparative 
nearness  to  England,  partly  because  of  its 
greater  number  of  sea-port  towns.  The 
middle  colonies  had  only  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  whereas  in  New  England 
there  were  Falmouth  (now  Portland), 
Portsmouth,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Bos- 
ton, Plymouth,  New  Bedford,  Newport, 
New  London,  Saybrook,  and  New  Haven, 
at  all  of  which  points  English  vessels  fre- 
quently touched.  Through  these  busy 
coast  towns,  and  as  far  south  as  Philadel- 
phia, the  mails  ran  regularly,  whereas  they 
were  only  sent  south  of  Delaware  Bay  at 
irregular  intervals,  whenever  enough  let- 
ters and  papers  had  accumulated  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  send  them. 

The  rapid  growth  of  these  coast  towns 
illustrates  another  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  colo- 
nies which  was  of  great  importance.  The 
settlers  of  New  England  were  a maritime 
race,  and  early  began  to  amass  wealth 
from  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  This 
led  to  extensive  ship-building,  and  to  a 
steady  export  of  dried  fish,  whale-oil,  and 
cut  timber,  in  return  for  which  the  New- 
Englanders  received  wine  and  sugar  and 
manufactured  goods,  brought  from  Eu- 
rope or  from  the  West  Indies  in  their  own 


vessels.  In  this  way  they  came  almost  to 
monopolize  the  carrying  trade  of  all  the 
colonies,  besides  obtaining  a considerable 
share  in  that  which  went  on  between 
England  and  the  West  Indies.  Before 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  this  carrying 
trade  had  reached  great  dimensions,  and 
had  wrought  very  remarkable  effects  upon 
British  commerce,  as  I shall  show  hereaft- 
er. It  had  not,  indeed,  begun  to  diminish 
in  importance  until  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living ; and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  it  furnished  that 
hardy  and  skillful  race  of  seamen  who 
won  a dozen  or  more  astounding  victories 
over  England  at  the  very  moment  when 
England’s  naval  power  had  touched  its 
greatest  height.  But  what  we  have  now 
to  note  is  the  early  effect  of  this  carrying 
trade  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  town 
life  in  New  England,  and  saving  the  coun- 
try from  the  barbarizing  influences  of  iso- 
lation. Rhode  Island  so  throve  upon  this 
trade  that,  in  spite  of  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  its  early  history,  it  at  last 
caught  up  with  the  neighboring  colonies, 
and  since  the  Revolution  has  exerted  an  in- 
fluence in  the  country  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  Through  this  trade  Bos- 
ton became  and  remained  the  most  popu- 
lous of  American  cities  until,  shortly  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  it  was  passed  by  Phila- 
delphia. Through  the  closer  connection 
thus  kept  up  between  Boston  and  the  mo- 
ther country  came  the  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance of  the  part  played  by  the  Puritan 
capital  in  the  beginnings  of  the  struggle 
against  the  usurpations  of  Parliament. 

As  the  New  England  villages  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  navigable  rivers  in- 
creased in  population,  they  did  not  wholly 
throw  off  their  rural  character,  but  devel- 
oped into  pleasant  towns,  with  wide  and 
shady  streets  running  between  handsome 
villa-houses  with  flower  gardens  or  well- 
kept  lawns.  Such  cities  as  New  Haven 
and  Portland,  both  famous  for  their  beau- 
ty, have  succeeded  in  preserving  some- 
thing of  this  appearance  to  the  present 
day.  These  houses  were  usually  built  of 
wood,  but  with  timbers  so  stout  and  hard 
as  to  endure  almost  like  stone.  In  the 
coast  towns  of  Massachusetts  especially 
they  were  often  very  spacious  and  elegant, 
with  broad  staircases  and  twisted  oak  bal- 
usters, with  carved  chimney-pieces,  on  ** 
which  was  wrought  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  family,  and  with  the  principal  rooms 
wainscoted  in  panels  and  hung  with  tap- 
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estry.  The  best  houses  were  commonly 
built  with  hipped  or  gambrel  roofs.  Iu 
the  villages  of  the  interior  the  houses, 
though  solidly  built,  were  usually  smaller 
in  size  and  simpler  in  design,  a favorite 
style  of  roof  being  what  was  known  as 
the  “lean-to,”  from  the  shingled  sur- 
face of  which  the  snow  could  easily  slide 
off.  The  inner  wood-work  was  of  pine 
rather  than  oak,  and  the  floors  were  often 
bare,  but  everything  was  scrupulously 
neat.  There  were  no  cottages  of  one  or 
two  rooms,  such  as  are  found  in  English 
villages:  the  poorer  houses  had  four  or 
fire  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  with  an 
attic  overhead;  the  better  houses  had  a 
second  story  with  chambers.  In  front  of 
the  house  stood  a row  of  maple-trees,  or 
one  or  two  enormous  elms,  while  in  the 
rear  stretched  an  endless  succession  of 
sheds  and  wood-houses,  leading  at  last  to 
the  ample  barn,  from  the  wide  back  door 
of  which  one  could  look  out  over  miles  of 
undulating  pasture  and  woodland  to  the 
horizon  of  blue  mountains  which,  in  the 
Algonquin  language,  gave  to  the  coun- 
try the  name  of  Massachusetts.  I have 
often  been  struck  with  the  general  re- 
semblance between  some  of  the  best  of 
these  New  England  farm-houses  and  some 
of  the  manor-houses  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  East  Anglian  counties,  if  not  in  other 
parts  of  England.  The  style  of  dress  was 
rude,  and  the  manner  of  living  in  these 
houses  was  plain  and  frugal.  Dishes 
were  of  wood  or  pewter,  though  most 
families  possessed  a service  of  china  and  a 
few  pieces  of  silver  plate,  which  were  trea- 
sured as  heirlooms,  and  only  used  on  oc- 
casion of  a wedding  or  a funeral.  But  in 
the  coast  towns,  and  especially  in  Boston, 
tbe  dress  and  the  general  style  of  living 
were  the  same  as  among  country  gentle- 
men or  prosperous  merchants  in  England. 
Contrary  to  what  we  have  observed  in 
Virginia,  the  conditions  of  life  were  such 
as  to  favor  economy  and  insure  financial 
solvency.  From  first  to  last,  grave  as 
some  of  the  political  errors  of  New  Eng- 
land may  have  been,  financial  heresies 
have  never  found  a congenial  soil  there. 
The  rural  Yankee,  like  the  Scotchman, 
had  the  reputation  of  looking  sharply  aft- 
er the  pennies,  and  of  being  canny  and 
shrewd  at  a bargain;  but  the  liberality 
and  generous  public  spirit  displayed  in  the 
large  towns  were  always  as  conspicuous 
as  the  strict  commerial  integrity. 

In  this  New  England  society  the  chil- 


dren of  rich  and  poor  alike  were  brought 
up  to  work  and  support  themselves,  and 
no  sort  of  stigma  was  attached  to  useful 
labor  of  any  kind.  But  distinctions  of 
birth  were  clearly  recognized,  and  with 
absolute  political  equality  there  was  an 
aristocracy  of  personal  consideration,  the 
traces  of  which  have  not  even  yet  been 
obliterated.  The  possession  of  land  car- 
ried with  it  no  title  to  distinction  or  pow- 
er in  a community  where  every  one  was  a 
landed  proprietor.  Yet  good  birth,  high 
intellectual  power,  or  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  the  state  formed  the  basis  of  an 
aristocracy  which  was  not  the  less  influ- 
ential and  respected  because  it  was  not 
labelled  with  grand  titles.  Every  village 
had  its  “ squire,”  who  was  very  likely  to 
serve  year  after  year  in  some  local  magis- 
tracy, and  to  serve  with  honor.  Only 
men  and  women  of  aristocratic  birth  were 
addressed  as  ‘ ‘ Mr.  ” and  ‘ 4 Mrs.  ” For  oth- 
er people,  including  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  the  style  of  ad- 
dress was  simply  the  Christian  name,  or 
else  “Goodwife  Smith”  or  “Neighbor 
Brown.”  Seats  were  graded  according  to 
rank  in  the  churches,  and  the  same  dis- 
tinctions were  preserved  in  the  cata- 
logues of  students  at  Yale  and  Harvard 
until  just  before  the  Revolution,  when 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  was  first 
adopted. 

But  in  spite  of  this  well-marked  social 
aristocracy,  the  political  structure  of  the 
community  was  absolutely  democratic. 
It  was  the  most  complete  democracy  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  the  world.  All  lo- 
cal government  was  conducted  by  the 
town -meeting,  or  primary  assembly,  at 
which  every  adult  male  was  expected  to 
be  present,  to  speak  if  he  liked,  and  to 
vote.  Even  in  the  largest  towns,  until 
after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  government  was  not  repre- 
sentative by  mayors  and  councils,  but  pri- 
mary by  the  town -meeting.  Even  Bos- 
ton had  its  municipal  concerns  regulated 
in  town-meeting  until  the  population  had 
come  to  exceed  forty  thousand.  The  only 
representative  government  was  that  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony.  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  gov- 
ernor was  elected  by  the  people,  and  it 
was  so  in  Massachusetts  until  1684,  when 
the  old  charter  was  annulled,  and,  in  view 
of  the  haughty  and  rebellious  spirit  of 
the  province,  the  crown  took  it  upon  it- 
self to  appoint  the  governor.  So  strong 
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was  the  popular  government  resting  upon 
these  town  - meetings,  that  whether  the 
state  had  any  head  or  not,  all  the  wants 
of  practical  administration  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  towns.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  how  admirable  was  the  political 
training  which  was  furnished  by  this  sys- 
tem. But  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
observe  how  strongly  the  principle  of  fed- 
eration was  suggested  by  this  union  of  in- 
dependent towns  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  a representative  Assembly  at  the 
provincial  capital.  It  afforded  in  minia- 
ture a prophetic  model  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  From  step  to 
step  the  ascent  was  easy  and  logical. 
First,  the  formation  of  a State  govern- 
ment by  a representative  federation  of 


towns;  then  an  attempted  union  of  States 
in  the  short-lived  New  England  Confeder- 
acy of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  final- 
ly, when  the  minds  of  men  had  become 
ripe  for  so  bold  an  undertaking,  the  suc- 
cessful union  of  all  the  liberated  States 
under  the  glorious  Constitution  of  1789. 
Tandem  fit  surculus  arbor:  from  these 
small  beginnings  and  through  these  stages 
of  natural  development  has  come  at  last 
the  nation  which  more  completely  than 
any  other  has  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  political  civilization,  in  securing  per- 
manent co-operation  among  vast  bodies 
of  men  without  curtailing  their  individ- 
ual and  local  liberties — the  strongest,  the 
freest,  the  most  pacific  nation  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 


THE  TWO  FLEETS. 

The  sun  was  bright,  and  the  sea  was  bland, 

And  the  tide  danced  in  as  merrily. 

When  a sailor  pushed  his  boat  from  the  sand; 

And  the  waves  kept  time  with  his  homely  glee, 
For  the  sailor  hummed,  “Two  fleets  there  be: 
And  one  sails  over  the  sun-lit  waves, 

And  one  lies  under  the  sombre  sea.” 

The  sea  was  bland,  and  the  sun  was  bright, 

And  a favoring  wind  blew  fresh  and  free, 

And  the  less’ning  sail  disappeared  from  sight; 

But  the  odd  refrain  still  remained  with  me 
Which  the  sailor  sang — “Two  fleets  there  be; 
And  one  sails  over  the  sun  lit  waves, 

And  one  lies  under  the  sombre  sea.” 

The  tide  danced  out  with  the  freight  it  bore; 

Ah,  the  tide  came  back  soon  smilingly. 

But  the  sailor’s  boat  never  touched  the  shore; 

And  I sing  to  myself,  for  I can  not  flee 
From  the  haunting  strain,  “Two  fleets  there  be; 
And  one  sails  over  the  sun  lit  waves, 

And  one  lies  under  the  sombre  sea.” 

So  one  by  one  from  the  shining  world 
The  fleet  sails  down  to  the  dismal  lee-* 

To  the  fleet  where  every  sail  is  furled; 

And  my  heart  keeps  time  to  the  mystic  key, 
While  I drift  and  sing,  “Two  fleets  there  be: 
And  one  sails  over  the  sun-lit  waves, 

And  one  lies  under  the  sombre  sea.” 

80  a little  while  and  he  who  sings 
Shall  hum  no  more  his  songs  to  thee; 

So  they  who  watch  his  sun  lit  wings 
Shall  hear,  perchance,  when  they  can  not  see 
The  lips  which  sing,  “Two  fleets  there  be: 

And  one  sails  over  the  sun-lit  waves, 

And  one  lies  under  the  sombre  sea.” 
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I DREAMT  last  night  o’  settin’  at  a 
long  table,  V I’m  jest  as  sartain  thet 
Tom  is  drownded  as  ef  I see  him  to  the 
bottom  o’  the  ocean  this  minute,”  said 
Mrs.  Job  Fernald,  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  tan-colored  cheeks  with  her  calico 
apron.  Ef  it  didn’t  stan’  to  reason  thet 
he  wuz  dead,  thet  sign  never  fails,  ’n’  I 
dew  think  we’d  orter  hev  respec’  ernough 
for  the  poor  boy’s  mem’ry  to  git  him  a 
stun,  ’n’  put  it  up  in  the  lot  without  wait- 
in’ no  longer.” 

“Yes,  it’s  more’n  a year  now,  V the 
Sarcy  Sally  hain’t  ben  heard  frum.  I 
s’pose  likely  she  must  ha’  ben  lost,”  agreed 
Cynthy  Ann,  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
not  without  a certain  grim  enjoyment  of 
the  situation.  “Stuns  is  dretful  expen- 
sive, anyhow,  but  seein’  ez  we  hain’t  ben 
able  to  give  him  any  funeral,  nor  hev 
the  minister,  nor  cook  up  for  the  mourn- 
ers, it  seems  ez  ef  we’d  orter  buy  a moni- 
ment  for  him.  I can’t  reely  see  how  we 
kin  do  less,  ez  the  Peter  Fernalds  got  one 
fur  their  Charles,  ’n’  I say  to  marm,  it 
won’t  do  to  let  them  git  ahead  of  us,  poor 
ez  they  be.  P’r’aps,  Rhody,  ez  you  ’n’ 
Tom  wuz  ez  good  ez  promised  to  one 
t’other,  you’d  be  willin’  to  give  a little 
out  ov  yer  school-keepin’  money  towards 
gittin’  the  moniment,  ’n’  I’m  goin’  to  put 
off  gittin’  married  for  a while — though 
Seth  is  dretful  put  out  about  it— ’n’  save 
all  my  rug  money,  till,  with  what  marm 
takes  fur  butter,  we  shall  git  enough.” 

The  person  addressed,  a young  woman 
with  a pretty,  sensible  face,  shivered  a lit- 
tle, and  shook  her  head  decisively.  44 1 
don’t  believe  that  Tom  is  dead,”  said  she. 
“Oh,  don’t  talk  about  buying  a monument 
yet.  Wait  another  year,  and  if  you  do 
not  hear  from  him  by  that  time,  there  will 
be  reason  to — ” 

“ That’s  jest  what  pa  says,”  interrupted 
Cynthy  Ann,  “jest  because  he  don’t  want 
to  hev  it  that  Tom  is  drownded.  He 
seems  ter  think,  somehow,  that  by  hangin’ 
off  ‘n’  not  even  ownin’  of  it  to  himself,  he 
ken  keep  it  frum  bein’  so.  That’s  a way 
some  folks  hez.” 

“He  wuz  alwuz  jest  so  headstrong  an’ 
unreasonable,”  sighed  Mrs.  Fernald,  with 
prolonged  use  of  the  calico  apron.  44  He 
had  the  imperdence  to  say  this  very  mom- 
in’  thet  it  ’peared  ez  ef  we  wanted  him 
dead,  for  the  sake  ov  hevin’  a moniment 
fur  him  like  Peter’s  Charles’s.  But  to 


look  at  things  fair  ’n’  square,  what  chance 
is  there  that  he  kin  be  in  the  land  o’  the 
livin’  ? Didn’t  Seth  Sbiallidge  himself  go 
to  see  the  owners  of  the  Sarcy  Sally  over 
ter  the  Port  more’n  a month  ago,  V they 
said  they  hadn’t  no  more  idee  of  ever 
hearin’  frum  either  vessel  or  crew  than 
nothin’  at  all?” 

“ At  that  consamed  moniment  agin,  be 
they,  Rhody  ?”  growled  a weather-beaten 
old  man,  whose  face  bore  a curious  resem- 
blance to  a wood-carving,  appearing  sud- 
denly in  the  doorway.  “But  don’t  you 
listen  to  ’em,  deary,  fur  you  ’n’  I knows 
that  our  boy  ain’t  no  more  dead  than 
they  be.  Even  ef  he  wuz,  we  couldn’t  af- 
ford to  git  a moniment  fur  him.  Dead 
folks  sleeps  jest  as  well  without  any  stun 
whatsoever,  ’n’  ef  their  bones  is  a-restin’ 
in  the  sea,  of  what  use  is  a stun  on  the 
land  ? It  carn’t  tell  nobody  jest  where 
they  be.  Somehow  the  folks  in  this  place, 
’specially  in  this  family,  has  got  a mar- 
vellous craze  for  moniments.  Brother 
Lysarnder  he  made  mention  of  it  when  he 
was  to  home  five  year  ago,  V sence  that 
the  craze  has  ben  growin’  ’n’  growin’. 
Even  the  summer  boarders  over  to  the 
Harbor  poke  fun  at  us  about  it.  Sam 
Smith  showed  me  a newspaper  where  one 
on  ’em  had  been  a-writin’  up  the  place, 
an’  it  did  sound  as  ef  we  wuz  cur’us  folks. 
’Twas  every  word  of  it  true,  too,  ’n’  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Herrin’  Point  folks 
fur  the  most  part  lived  in  little  weather- 
beaten huts  thet  were  dretful  poor  perfec- 
tion frum  wind  ’n’  rain,  ’n’  wuz  a pictur 
er  leanness  ’n’  poverty,  coz  they’re  a-sav- 
in’  up  money  to  buy  themselves  moni- 
ments to  look  splendid  over  their  graves 
when  they  wuz  dead  and  gone.  But  for 
my  part  I don’t  want  to  go  about  so  holler 
while  I’m  a-livin’,  for  the  sake  o’  cuttin’ 
a dash  when  I cast  anchor.  Anyhow 
I wouldn’t  agree  to  a great  moniment 
a-loomin’  up  out  o’  the  family  buryin’- 
ground  ’n’  overtoppin’  the  old  house,  like 
a steeple  over  a mushroom,  the  way  Pe- 
ter’s Charles’s  does.” 

“ Oh,  pa ! I never  thought  you  wuz  so 
awful  worldly-minded  before,”  groaned 
Miss  Cynthy  Ann,  with  a look  of  horror. 

“ Well,  I be  jest  worldly-minded  enough 
to  stick  to  it  thet  I won’t  live  on  them 
’tarnal  bony  h errin’  till  the  bones  prick 
through  my  flesh,  nor  drink  currant-leaf 
tea,  nor  go  with  my  arms  a-stickin’ 
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through  Tom’s  old  clo’es,  while  you  wim- 
men-folka  is  a-savin’  up  fur  thet  there 
imaginary  sort  o’  moniment  as  it  were. 
Some  of  us  ’ll  die  in  earnest  soon  enough, 
’n’  then  you’ll  have  a chance  to  show  all 
the  respec’  you  want  to,  ’n’  hev  a stun  in 
airnest.” 

“ Oh,  pa,  how  ken  you  talk  so  bigoted  ? 
Ain’t  it  awful  to  hear  him,  Rhody  ?” 

Rhoda  smiled,  but  remained  silent ; and 
evidently  wishing  to  hear  no  more  con- 
cerning the  affair,  suddenly  remembered 
that  it  was  school-time,  and  took  a hurried 
departure.  The  old  man  returned  to  his 
net-mending  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
wood-pile  at  the  back  door,  and  the  two 
women,  after  a prolonged  consultation, 
finally  decided  that  they  would  wait 
another  year  before  buying  the  monu- 
ment, as  Rhody  had  suggested.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so,  as  the  girl 
would  contribute  nothing  toward  the  fund, 
and  pa  was  dretful  troublesome  when  he 
wam’t  humored.  But  as  for  there  being 
a chance  that  Tom  wasn’t  dead,  it  was  all 
nonsense,  and  ’twas  treating  him  shame- 
ful not  to  take  a mite  o’  notice  of  his  death, 
too. 

Days  and  weeks  went  on  in  the  old 
monotonous  manner  at  Herring  Point. 
The  gorgeous  ranks  of  the  golden-rod  and 
asters  were  cut  down  by  the  frost,  and  the 
winds  swept  away  the  few  red  leaves 
which  colored  the  sides  of  the  sea-looking 
hills,  to  make  a clear  path  for  the  frosty 
march  of  winter.  The  sea,  so  long  asleep 
under  the  summer  sunshine,  began  to 
show  once  more  the  wild  fierceness  of  its 
nature,  and  drove  home  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen,  and  lashed  the  rocks  angrily 
through  wild  nights  when  only  the  lamp 
of  the  light-house  over  on  the  Ledge  shed 
a ray  of  light  through  the  stormy  dark- 
ness. Mrs.  Fernald,  when  not  attending 
to  her  two  cows  and  her  butter-making, 
sat  in  the  chimney-corner  and  knitted  blue 
yarn  stockings  for  the  market,  and  Cynthy 
Ann,  with  a zeal  that  never  tired  while  the 
vision  of  the  splendid  tall  monument  flash- 
ed before  her  mental  gaze,  hooked  rugs 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  into 
the  night.  Her  hooked  rugs  were  in  de- 
mand now,  for  several  summer  boarders 
had  admired  and  purchased  them,  and 
since  that  time  nearly  every  lady  at  the 
Port  had  been  seized  with  a desire  to  pos- 
sess one  as  an  ornament  to  her  best  parlor. 
Pa  divided  the  time  between  gossiping 


with  his  old  sailor  cronies  at  the  store  and 
sitting  meditatively  by  the  fire  with  his 
pipe  and  almanac.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  monument,  and  the  old  man  drank 
his  store  tea  in  triumph,  offering  no  ob- 
jections to  the  currant-leaf  beverage  with 
which  his  wife  and  daughter  saw  fit  to  re- 
gale themselves,  save  by  an  occasional 
grunt  of  disapproval. 

No  news  came  of  the  Sarcy  Sally  or  the 
fate  of  her  crew,  and  as  the  days  crept 
slowly  and  drearily  toward  spring,  though 
pa  still  persisted  in  his  belief  that  Tom 
was  living,  all  hope  died  in  Rhoda’s  heart. 
But  as  in  Herring  Point  parlance  she  and 
Tom  had  not  been  really  promised  to  one 
t’other,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  grat- 
ify Cynthy  Ann’s  wish,  and  express  her 
grief  by  wearing  mourning  garments, 
though  it  would  have  given  her  a sort  of 
dreary  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

“She  couldn’t  ha’  cared  nothin’  about 
him,  or  she  wouldn’t  wear  a blue  bunnit 
to  meetin’,  ’n’  him  dead  ’n’  gone,”  said  the 
neighbors  with  one  accord,  for  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  unknown  to  them. 
“ P’r’aps  she’s  afeard  o’  scarin’  away  Joe 
Collins  ef  she  should  put  on  black;  he’s 
alwuz  ben  a-tryin’  to  git  her  away  frum 
Tom  sence  they  wuz  boys  ’n’  girls  togeth- 
er ; ’n’  now  Tom’s  lost,  they  say  he’s  attent- 
ive to  her  ez  a bumble-bee  is  to  a mari- 
gool.” 

But  Rhoda  was  little  disturbed  by  these 
remarks.  Her  heart  was  very  sore  be- 
cause of  Tom’s  loss,  but  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  going  away 
which  caused  it  to  be  sorer  still.  Why 
had  he  not  spoken  before  his  departure, 
if,  as  she  had  every  reason  to  think,  he 
really  cared  for  her,  and  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife  ? More  than  once  during 
those  last  days  he  had  seemed  on  the  point 
of  doing  so,  and  then  hesitated,  with  a 
painful  doubt  clouding  his  brow.  In 
truth  he  had  not  been  quite  himself  dur- 
ing his  stay  on  shore ; something  seemed 
to  trouble  and  vex  him,  and  he  would  re- 
main silent  and  lost  in  thought  for  al- 
most hours  while  they  were  together. 
But  on  the  day  of  his  departure  his  face 
brightened,  his  manner  changed,  and 
when  they  parted  he  said,  with  a great 
deal  of  meaning  in  his  glance  and  tone, 
“I  shall  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I reach 
Boston,  Rhody,  and  mind  you  answer  my 
letter  soon.”  But  the  letter  never  came. 
Now  the  buds  were  swelling  in  the  April 
sunshine;  fishing-boats  were  rocking  on 
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the  water;  the  women  gossiped  with  each 
other  in  the  open  doorways;  the  happy 
young  people  looked  forward  to  days  that 
were  coming;  the  sad  young  and  old  peo- 
ple remembered  days  that  were  past. 
The  sunshine  painted  pictures  of  them. 
The  birds  and  wind  and  sea  sang  and  talk- 
ed about  them. 

To  Rlioda  everything  was  alive  with 
Tom’s  memory,  and  one  soft,  lovely  morn- 
ing after  a rain,  when  a light  mist  lurked 
in  corners  of  the  violet  sky,  as  if  Nature 
were  drying  her  eyes  on  the  airiest  of 
handkerchiefs,  she  walked  up  to  the  Fer- 
nald  cottage,  and  presented  Cynthy  Ann 
with  a folded  envelope  which  contained 
all  the  little  hoard  of  money  which  she 
had  saved  from  childhood,  saying  in  a 
choked  voice  that  she  thought  it  was  time 
to  think  about  the  monument  now. 

Cynthy  Ann’s  face  became  fairly  ra- 
diant. 44  I’m  glad  you’ve  come  to  be  so 
right-minded,”  said  she.  “Pa  he’s  big- 
oted ’n’  sot  ag’inst  it  yit.  But  there’s  no 
need  o’  sayin’  anything  about  it  to  him 
tell  the  stun’s  all  bought  ’n’  paid  fur,  ’n’ 
ready  to  be  sot  up.  He  won’t  hev  ter  do 
without  no  worldly  comforts  by  no  means, 
ez  Uncle  Lysamder  hez  jest  sent  us  a lit- 
tle present  o’  money.  It  come  jest  like 
Provenience  by  mail  when  we  wuz  a-talk- 
in’  about  the  moniment  t’other  day,  marra 
’n’  I,  ’n’  no  name  to  it  at  all.  What  do 
ye  think  about  the  verse,  Rhody  ? It  had 
orter  be  something  solemn  ’n’  warnin’,  I 
s’ pose.” 

But  Rhoda  had  already  slipped  out  of 
the  door.  She  was  in  no  mood  for  talk- 
ing to  Cynthy  Ann.  She  had  felt  assured 
of  Tom’s  death  for  some  time,  but  con- 
senting to  the  monument  seemed  like 
formally  givinghim  up,  like  preparing  for 
his  funeral.  But  it  was  all  she  could  do 
for  him  now,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the 
stone  should  be  raised  in  his  memory, 
though  she  dreaded  the  talk  it  would  oc- 
casion, and  the  mournfully  festive  scenes 
which  would  be  enacted  in  the  “bury- 
ing-lot.” 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Femald  and  Cynthy 
Ann,  accompanied  by  Seth  Smallidge,  a 
brisk  little  fisherman  who  resembled  a 
sand-peep  in  black  clothes,  drove  over  to 
the  Port,  and  after  a great  deal  of  bicker- 
ing and  consultation,  of  waiting  and 
doubting,  and  delight  and  depression, 
made  the  purchase  of  the  monument. 
Cynthy  Ann  carried  the  money  in  the  toe 
of  a Sunday  stocking,  an  ordinary  pocket- 


book  not  being  considered  sufficiently  safe, 
and  both  Mrs.  Femald  and  Seth  assisted 
her  in  counting  out  the  sum  required  to 
complete  the  purchase. 

“Well,  I guess  Peter’s  Charles’s  won’t 
look  much  compared  to  this,  but  I’m  dis- 
app’inted  that  it  cam’t  be  sent  home  be- 
foreto-morrow,” said  Mrs.  Femald,  as  they 
drove  homeward  toward  evening. 

“ There  ain’t  nothin’  like  it  in  the  place, 
but  pa’ll  grumble  about  the  cost.  We 
sha’n’t  hear  the  last  of  it  for  nobody  knows 
when,  pa’s  jest  so  bigoted,”  groaned  Cyn- 
thy Ann,  a shadow  clouding  her  shining 
countenance. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  monument, 
tall,  shining,  and  splendid,  was  brought 
over  to  the  Point,  Tom’s  name  and  age, 
and  the  suitable  and  solemn  verse  from 
a hymn  which  the  minister  himself  had 
“ picked  out,”  engraved  on  its  surface,  and 
was  deposited  on  the  ground  in  the  little 
family  lot.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  to  be 
set  up  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mrs.  Fernald  and  Cynthy  Ann  were  out 
falling  into  raptures  over  it,  as  fashion- 
able city  women  would  have  fallen  into 
raptures  over  a newly  imported  Paris 
gown,  when  pa,  who  had  been  “ settin’  in 
the  store,”  came  strolling  homeward  along 
the  path  which  led  through  the  orchard. 

As  the  stupendous  column  of  white  mar- 
ble met  his  eye,  he  stopped  short  with 
wrath  and  astonishment.  “Well,  ef  this 
ain’t  the  set-firedest  piece  o’  work  I ever 
heerd  tell  about ! Heave  me  overboard  ef 
I’ll  stan’  sich  nonsense!  Here  you’ve 
bin  a-buyin’  a stun  ez  big  ’n’  grand  ez 
Bunker  Hill  Moniment  for  a livin’  boy, 
to  say  nothin’  o’  the  ridickilousness  of  sich 
consarned  poor  folks  a -sportin’  sich  a 
thing.  Et’s  wuth  more’n  the  old  house 
’n’  the  lot  o’  land  ’n’  the  nets  ’n’  fishin’- 
boats  all  hove  together,  ’n’  you’ve  bin  ’n’ 
spent  all  Lysamder’s  money,  ’n’  Rhody’s 
too,  I’ll  be  bound,  ef  she  wuz  fool  enough 
fur  ter  give  it  ter  yer,  poor  gal ; ’n’  drunk 
currant-leaf  tea  with  merlasses  fur  sweet- 
’nin’,  ’n’  pinched  yerselves  on  Injun  bread 
without  no  butter,  till  ye’re  ez  lean  ’n’ 
ugly  ez  two  witches.  Winter’s  a-comin’ 
bime-by,  too,  ef  ’tis  spring  now,  ’n’  my  fish- 
in’  won’t  amount  ter  much  this  year.  I’m 
a-gittin’  too  old  ’n’  stiff  ter  go  out  now ; 
folks  hez  too  much  human  natur’  ter  be 
able  ter  work  after  they  git  ter  be  seventy, 

’n’  Seth  Smallidge  liain’t  got  no  more 
backbone  then  a jelly-fish.  Et’s  good  luck 
ef  we  don’t  all  starve  ter  pay  fur  this.  I 
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tell  yer  Tom  ain’t  dead,  nuther ; I know 
him  a good  deal  better’n  you  wimmen- 
folks  did,  that  never  cared  nothin’  about 
him  but  ter  stuff  him  with  verses  to  show 
off  ter  the  parson  with,  ’n’  ter  starve  him 
inter  sayin’  thet  herrin’  wuz  ez  good  ez 
roast  beef ; ’n’  I know  he  ain’t  the  kind  ov 
a feller  to  git  drownded  frum  a wrack  ser 
dretful  easy;  nor  ter  give  in  ’n’  cast  an- 
chor ashore,  ’less  suthin’  more’n  common 
tackled  him.” 

4 4 Oh,  pa,  how  you  do  discounternance 
Provenience  1”  sobbed  Mrs.  Femald. 

4 4 Discounternance  Proverdence  or  not,  I 
won’t  hev  that  there  moniment  put  up  in 
my  lot.  I reckon  I’m  master  here  while  I 
live,  whuther  or  no.  When  I heave  to, 
though  I’m  hopin’  that  won’t  be  till  my  boy 
comes  home” — with  a little  softened  quiver 
in  his  wrathful  voice — “you’ll  cut  up  ef 
yer  think  fit,  ov  course,  but  while  I hev 
my  senses  that  there  thing  will  be  out  ov 
sight.  I may  swoond  or  lose  conscientious- 
ness, but  ef  yer  set  it  up  then,  I’ll  hev  it 
hauled  down  agin  ez  soon  ez  I come  to  my- 
self, ’n’  so  there’s  no  use  talkin’.”  And 
so  it  proved.  The  tears  and  remonstrances 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  only  caused  the 
old  man  to  be  more  set  in  his  determina- 
tion. The  solemn  advice  of  the  minister, 
who  was  called  to  the  rescue,  was  without 
avail.  4 4 Ef  they  had  bought  a small,  rear 
sonable  stun,  I wouldn’t  ha’  made  no  ob- 
jection ter  their  puttin’  on  it  up,  parson,  ef 
it  would  ha’  given  ’em  no  satisfaction, 
though  Tom  ain’t  dead,”  he  said;  “but 
that  moniment  — Lordy ! it  would  ha’ 
shamed  the  hull  place!” 

So  the  monument  was  hauled  into  the 
wood-shed,  placed  prone  against  the  wall, 
and  covered  with  an  old  rag  carpet,  instead 
of  towering  proudly  toward  the  sky,  and 
attracting  the  admiration  of  all  beholders, 
as  Mrs.  Fernald  and  Cynthy  Ann  had  fond- 
ly anticipated,  and  was  mentioned  no  more 
in  the  household  for  a long  time.  Early 
in  the  autumn  Cynthy  Ann  and  Seth  Smal- 
lidge  were  married,  and  Seth  came,  bring- 
ing his  worldly  effects  with  him,  to  dwell 
in  the  Fernald  cottage.  As  the  old  man 
predicted,  the  winter  proved  to  be  a hard 
one,  and  at  times  food  was  scarce  in  the 
household.  Seth,  who  never  was  known 
to  have  good  luck,  went  off  to  the  Banks 
on  a fishing  voyage,  after  the  honey-moon 
was  over,  but  soon  returned  with  a frozen 
foot,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter by  the  fireside,  dozing  over  a pile  of 
ancient  newspapers.  But  toward  spring, 


when  pa  was  attacked  with  his  annual 
spell  of  rheumatics,  and  fortune  seemed 
darker  than  ever,  another  gift  of  money 
came  from  Ly sander. 

44  S’prisin’  that  Lysamder  should  be  so 
lib’ral,  fur  ef  he  is  rollin’  in  riches,  he’s 
got  a family  ov  his  own  ter  look  after,  ’n’ 
he’s  only  half-brother  to  me,  nuther,  ’n’ 
used  ter  be  mod’rately  tight  till  a spell  ago. 
Strange  he  don’t  write  nothin’  when  he 
sends  the  money,  too.  The  fust  time  he 
sent  any  he  kinder  hinted  thet  we’d  orter 
be  obleeged  ter  him  in  two  hull  pages.  It 
seems  now  ez  ef  it  come  frum  the  Lord,  ef 
I am  a miserable  sinner,  ’n’  don’t  make  no 
gret  effort  to  keep  clear  o’  Satan.  But  the 
Lord  knows  I’m  thankful,  anyhow,”  said 
the  old  man  from  his  sick-bed. 

Time  rolled  on  in  much  the  same  fash- 
ion at  Herring  Point.  Three  more  tem- 
pestuous winters  beat  about  the  little  ham- 
let, froze  the  sea  spray  on  to  the  window- 
panes,  drove  wrecks  against  the  shore, 
and  pinched  and  desolated  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  Four  still,  fair  summers  stirred 
the  sleepy  scents  of  the  pine  woods,  ripen- 
ed the  berries  on  the  hills,  opened  the 
brilliant  flowers  in  the  salt  marshes,  and 
bronzed  the  cheeks  of  the  fisher-folk  with 
its  hot  glad  sunshine.  Life  seemed  pros- 
perous and  peaceful  at  this  gracious  sea- 
son. 

Seth  Smallidge  was  still  unlucky,  but 
pa,  in  spite  of  his  “human  natur’,”  his 
seventy-four  years,  and  his  “spell  o’  rheu- 
matics,” continued  to  be  hale  and  hearty 
enough  not  only  to  enjoy  his  fishing  trips, 
but  to  make  them  successful,  and  Lysander 
still  sent  his  yearly  contribution  of  mon- 
ey, so,  though  there  were  two  other  mouths 
to  feed  under  the  Fernald  roof,  there  was 
nothing  like  want  in  the  family  again. 
Store  tea  bubbled  fragrantly  over  the  fire, 
and  44  them  pesky  bony  herrin’  ” were  not 
always  the  chief  of  the  family  diet,  great- 
ly to  the  old  man’s  satisfaction. 

During  all  this  time  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  Tom.  T1'  men  who  sat  in 
the  store  lowered  their  voices  when  they 
spoke  of  the  Sarcy  Sally , and  were  never 
tired  of  conjecturing  how  she  came  to  her 
fate.  But  the  monument  still  reposed  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  wood-shed  under  its 
cover  of  rag  carpet.  Even  Cynthy  Ann 
had  so  far  forgotten  its  glory  as  to  make 
it  a resting-place  for  her  wash-tubs,  and 
Cynthy  Ann’s  daughter,  a chubby  little 
maid  of  three,  found  no  such  fascinating 
seat  for  herself  or  her  family  of  rag-ba- 
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bies.  Pa  was  as  obstinate  as  ever  in  his 
determination  not  to  have  it  set  up  in  the 
burying-lot,  and  had  even  forbidden  the 
mention  of  the  “consarned  thing”  in  his 
hearing. 

But  late  in  this  fourth  summer  the  old 
man  was  seized  with  a severe  illness,  from 
which  he  was  not  expected  to  recover. 
Cynthy  Ann  put  aside  her  rug  rags,  and 
nursed  him  patiently  by  day  and  night. 
Mrs.  Fernald  sat  with  her  head  quite  en- 
veloped in  her  apron,  and  whenever  a 
neighbor  entered  the  house  would  remove 
it  for  an  instant  and  burst  into  tears,  ex- 
claiming: 

**  Pa  wuz  dretful  bigoted  about  thet 
there  moniment — he  reely  wuz ; V now 
I’m  af eared  he  won’t  never  git  well,  fur 
he  takes  water -gruel  jest  ez  meek  ez  a 
lamb,  V he  wouldn't  never  look  at  it  be- 
fore ef  he  starved  ter  death.  Thet’s  an 
awful  bad  sign — it  reely  is.” 

But,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  he  sud- 
denly began  to  mend,  and  before  the  In- 
dian summer  had  smoked  itself  away  he 
sat  up  in  his  easy -chair  by  the  window. 
Still  the  old  man  was  not  quite  like  him- 
self. He  seemed  strangely  softened  by 
his  illness,  and  was  so  meek  and  gentle  in 
his  demeanor  that  the  family  gazed  upon 
him  in  astonishment. 

“Marm,  Cynthy  Ann,”  he  said,  one 
bright  morning  when  he  was  able  to  walk 
as  far  as  the  shore, 4 4 I’m  afeared  I he v ben 
a set-fired  bigoted  old  man,  ez  you’ve  alius 
ben  a-sayin’,  but  seein’  ez  the  Lord  hez 
spared  my  life  — fur  which  I’m  truly 
thankful,  though  not  bein’  afeared  o’death, 
fur  I hain’t  got  tired  o’  livin’  yit,  ef  I be 
old,  ’n’  hain’t  quite  outlived  my  usefulness 
maybe — I’m  a-goin’  ter  take  a new  tack, 
’n’  sail  ez  fur  ez  I know  how  ter  steer,  ’n’ 
He  helpin’  me,  in  the  right  wray.  Now 
about  thet  there  moniment,  I thought 
when  I wuz  a-layin’  there  sick  that  p’r’aps 
I hadn’t  done  quite  the  square  thing  along 
ov  it,  ’n’  I guess  you’d  better  git  it  sot  up 
now,  ’n’  invite  the  >i^;hbors  ’n’  the  parson, 
’n’  hev  ez  good  a time  ez  ve  ken.  I hain’t 
come  ter  say  ez  how  I ’prove  ov  the  moni- 
ment no  more’n  ever,  nor  like  the  notion 
ov  it  a-towerin’  over  this  little  cabin  ov 
oum,  like  a light-house  over  a clam-shell, 
but  ef  you’ll  find  satisfaction  in  it,  I’m 
more’n  willin’ ’t  yer  should  be  gratified. 
It  don't  seem  likely ’t  the  boy’ll  ever  come 
back” — with  a hoarse,  choked  voice— 4 4 but 
somehow  I ken’t  seem  ter  feel  thet  he  wuz 
drownded.  Now  after  brother  Sarmwel 


wuz  lost,  though  we  didn’t  know  nothin’ 
fur  certain,  every  time  the  wind  rose  at 
night  she  kep’  a-sayin’,  ez  plain  ez  ken  be, 
4 He’s  gone!  he’s  gone!’  The  waves  kep’ 
repeatin’  the  same  words  too,  ’n’  ef  that 
consarned  bell-buoy  didn’t  keep  me  awake 
nights  with  its  everlastin’  tollin’  ’n’  knell- 
in’, fur  it  seemed  edzactly  ez  ef  ’twas 
a-sayin’,  4 He’s  here  under  the  water ! he’s 
here  I’  ” 

Marm  and  Cynthy  Ann  were  both  moved 
to  tears  when  the  monument  was  mention- 
ed, though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  prospect 
of  “hevin’  it  sot  up”  was  not  as  delightful 
as  it  would  have  been  once.  They  had  be- 
come used  to  being  outdone  by  Peter’s 
Charles ; and  then  monuments  had  become 
less  fashionable  at  Herring  Point,  a taste 
for  dress  and  house  decoration  having  been 
excited  by  the  summer  boarders.  Still,  it 
was  a great  satisfaction,  and  in  the  course 
of  preparation  for  the  important  event 
Cynthy  Ann  recovered  something  of  her 
old  enthusiasm.  Mrs.  Fernald  dreamed 
again  of  the  long  table  that  night,  and  de- 
clared in  the  morning  that  she  believed 
4 4 it  meant  suthin’  more'n  common  this 
time,  fur  the  dream  didn’t  run  the  way  it 
commonly  did  by  a gret  deal.” 

Two  days  later,  one  golden  bright  after- 
noon, quite  a crowd  was  assembled  around 
the  little  burying-lot  in  the  orchard.  Mrs. 
Fernald  and  Cynthy  Ann  had  donned 
mourning  apparel  for  the  occasion,  but 
presented  a not  altogether  mournful  ap- 
pearance. Pa  wore  a look  of  humble  ex- 
postulation on  his  venerable  countenance. 
Rhoda,  simply  dressed  in  white,  stood  some- 
what apart  from  the  group,  and  answered 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  neighborly  greet- 
ings which  were  showered  upon  her.  But 
all  the  other  women  were  in  gay  holiday 
attire,  and  chatted  with  unrestrained  cheer- 
fulness until  the  services  began.  Rosy  ap- 
ples dropped  from  the  boughs  overhead; 
asters  and  golden -rod  nodded  gayly  be- 
side the  wall ; the  waves  plashed  merrily 
against  the  rocks  below.  Some  gulls  flew 
overhead,  and  broke  into  a sort  of  hoarse 
laughter,  as  if  amused  by  the  appearance 
of  the  monument  which  towered  so  high 
and  glittered  so  grandly  in  the  sunshine. 

But  when  the  minister  commenced  to 
pray  in  his  chill  formal  tone,  a change 
was  felt  in  the  atmosphere.  Even  the  sun- 
shine seemed  to  lose  its  warmth.  Many 
of  the  women  sobbed,  remembering  their 
own  old  sorrows,  it  may  be,  and  two  great 
tears  stole  into  Rhoda’s  eyes,  and  remain- 
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ed  undried  upon  her  cheek.  Then  they 
commenced  to  wail  a dismal  funeral  hymn, 
but  faltered  in  dismay  as  a broad-shoul- 
dered, bronzed  young  man  leaped  over  the 
orchard  wall,  gave  a quick,  amazed  look 
at  the  monument,  and  then  darted  forward 
into  their  midst,  seizing  Rhoda  in  his  arms, 
and  kissing  her  repeatedly.  “Couldn’t 
help  it,  Rhody,  seein’  those  tears  on  your 
cheeks,  and  considerin’  the  occashun,”  he 
exclaimed,  as  she  stared  at  him  rather 
wildly.  4 4 It  isn’t  often  that  a man  comes 
ter  life  at  his  own  funeral.” 

4 4 Tom  Fernald  1”  4 4 Why,  Tom  Fernald  1” 
“How  on  airth  !”  “What  bio  wed  you 
here?”  “Where’d  you  come  frum?”  “’T 
can’t  be  your  ghost,  ken  it  ?” — were  ex- 
clamations heard  from  every  quarter.  4 4 I 
declare ! got  here  jest  in  season  to  see  his 
moniment  sot  up !”  said  one  jolly  sailor. 

And  then  it  was  noticed  that  pa  had 
grown  very  white,  and  was  holding  on  to 
the  wall  for  support ; and  Cynthy  Ann, 
after  making  a great  effort  to  greet  her 
brother  in  a suitable  manner,  fell  back, 
and,  as  the  family  were  wont  to  express  it, 
“lost  conscientiousness.” 

“I  allers  knowed  ez  how  you  hadn’t 
cast  anchor,  Tom,”  said  the  old  man, 
recovering  himself  almost  immediately, 
“ ’n’  now  here  yer  be,  ’n’  here  I be,  seein’ 
the  Lord  presarved  me  to  see  ye.” 

Marm,  for  the  lack  of  an  apron,  removed 
her  shawl  from  her  shoulders  and  com- 
pletely covered  her  head  therewith. 

“Ef  you  hain’t  bin  dead,  Tom,  where 
hev  yer  been  ?”  she  inquired,  faintly,  from 
its  depths,  after  a little  interval. 

Tom,  who  was  stationed  between  pa  and 
Rhoda,  holding  a hand  of  either,  turned 
to  her  with  a disturbed  countenance. 
“Where  I hadn’t  orter  have  been — in  Aus- 
tralia, with  Uncle  Lysander.  It  wuz  all 
owin’  to  that  pesky  Joe  Collins.  You 
see,  before  I went  away,  folks  were  a-say- 
in’  that  he  had  stolen  Rhoda  away  from 
me — he  as  good  as  told  me  himself  that  it 
was  so — ’n’  I thought  she  seemed  kinder 
strange  ’n’  distant.  But  I was  too  big  a 
coward  to  say  anything  to  her  about  it;  I 
thought  I couldn’t  bear  it  if  she  should  tell 
me  she  liked  him.  But  I wrote  to  her  from 
Boston,  where  we  were  loading  the  ves- 
sel, and  told  her  if  she  didn’t  care  enough 
for  me  to  marry  me  when  I got  home  from 
the  voyage,  she  needn't  answer  the  letter, 
but  if  she  did,  to  answer  right  away.  We 
staid  at  the  wharf  two  weeks  after  that,  but 


I didn’t  hear  a word  from  her,  and  when 
the  Sarcy  Sally  sailed  I felt  as  if  I’d  rath- 
er be  drownded  than  not.  Life  didn’t  seem 
wuth  living.” 

“Oh,  Tom,  I never  got  your  letter,” 
sobbed  Rhoda. 

“Most  likely  that  scoundrel  Joe  Col- 
lins got  holt  ov  it.  I’m  a-goin’  ter  hev  a 
little  interview  with  him  when  I ken  ketch 
him — well  he  ain’t  here  ter-day  ! But 
when  the  vessel  did  git  wracked,  ’n’  every- 
body ’n’  everything  was  a-goin’  to  the  bot- 
tom, I thought  ’twould  be  worth  the  while 
to  save  myself,  after  all;  ’n’  Joe  Griffin — 
one  of  the  crew — ’n’  I clung  holt  ov  some 
spars  till  we  was  picked  up  by  a brig  bound 
fur  Califomy.  From  there  I thought  I’d 
go  to  Australia  ’n’  hunt  up  Uncle  Lysan- 
der. I couldn’t  come  home  as  things 
stood,  for  I couldn’t  ha’  borne  to  see  Joe  V 
Rhody  together,  so  I reckoned  you  might 
as  well  all  think  I was  dead — fur  a spell  at 
least:  I wam’t  much  better’n  that  at  the 
time.  Uncle  Lysander  agreed  to  keep 
dark,  though  he  said  he  didn’t  believe  in 
such  nonsense,  and  I tell  you  the  old  man 
gave  me  a good  chance.  I’ve  picked  up 
quite  a little  pile  of  cash  in  these  few  years. 
You’ve  got  the  money  I sent  you  every 
winter  all  right,  hevn’t  you  ?” 

“Shol  So  Lysarnder  wam’t  so  set- 
fired  lib’ral,  after  all !”  said  pa,  wiping  his 
eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve. 

44  But  I was  beginnin’  to  gain  a little  more 
courage,  ’n’  to  think  I might  be  able  to  go 
home  ’n’  see  the  folks  before  long,  when 
Sam  Smiley — the  feller  that  used  to  work 
over  to  Squire  White's — made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  diggin’s  one  day,  ’n’  said  he’d 
been  over  to  Herrin’  Point  only  the  week 
before  he  sailed  last  spring.  And  when  I 
heard  from  him  that  Rhody  warn’t  married 
at  all,  nor  goin’  with  any  one,  ’n’  never 
had  had  anything  particklar  to  say  to  Joe 
Collins  sence  I’d  been  gone,  I didn’t  wait 
overnight  before  I packed  up  my  duds  ’n* 
got  ready  to  start  for  Ameriky.” 

4 4 1 said  ez  how  my  dream  about  the  long 
table  wuz  different  from  common.  You 
see  it  meant  a weddin’  this  time,”  quaver- 
ed marm,  speedily  unveiling  herself. 

“Yes,”  agreed  pa, brightly,  “so  it  did; 
an’,  Cynthy  Ann,  even  you  can’t  keer  no- 
thin’ fur  that  consamed  old  moniment 
now.  Let’s  haul  it  down  ’n’  kiver  it  up 
agin,  ’n’  ef  the  parson  don’t  object,  turn 
the  solumn  delights  of  this  occashun  into  a 
bit  ov  a frolic.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


YES;  there  was  no  doubt  of  it;  during 
the  months  that  had  elapsed  since 
his  hurried  visit  to  Cork,  Kitty’s  letters 
had  grown  much  more  cold,  or,  at  least, 
much  more  reserved  and  matter-of-fact, 
while  now  and  again  there  was  a tone  of 
disappointment  running  through  them 
which  he  had  striven  to  overlook  at  the 
moment.  Now,  as  he  re-read  them  with 
this  glorious  prospect  — this  near  and 
shining  future  — before  him,  he  sought 
for  reasonable  explanations  and  excuses, 
and  easily  found  them.  The  spring  had 
been  wet  and  boisterous,  and  Kitty’s 
spirits  were  readily  affected  by  the  wea- 
ther and  its  discomforts.  Then  she  had 
had  a good  deal  of  travelling;  and  that 
would  account  for  the  curtness  of  some  of 
the  notes,  Kitty  being  ordinarily  a most 
profuse  letter- writer.  And  then  again 
the  news  that  he  had  had  it  in  his  power 
to  send  her  was  not  of  the  most  cheering 
description,  though  he  had  tried  to  put 
the  best  face  possible  on  matters.  Alto- 
gether, looking  over  these  letters  again, 
and  regarding  them  by  this  new  light,  he 
could  find  nothing  disquieting  in  them; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  quite  natural 
in  the  circumstances:  the  question  was, 
How  would  Kitty  write  now  ? 

He  could  not  doubt  how  she  would  an- 
swer his  appeal.  The  summer  was  com- 
ing on,  with  all  its  beautiful  new  hopes, 
new  desires,  new  possibilities.  During 
that  winter  Kitty  had  again  and  again, 
and  not  at  all  to  his  sorrow,  pretty  plain- 
ly hinted  that  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  present  way  of  living.  It  had  be- 
come distressingly  monotonous.  There 
were  no  ambitious  hopes  to  lure  her  on. 
Only  once  had  she  expressed  herself  as 
being  pleased  with  her  surroundings;  and 
that  was  on  a professional  visit  to  Dublin, 
where,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  the  usual 
lodgings,  she  had  been  the  guest,  along 
with  Miss  Patience,  of  the  wife  of  the  man- 
ager of  a theatre  there ; and  that  lady  had 
introduced  Kitty  to  a number  of  people, 
and  made  her  life  a little  more  cheerful 
for  her  for  a time.  Then  she  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  provinces,  and  to  miserable 
rooms,  and  the  fatigues  of  travelling; 
and  as  the  weather  happened  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally bad,  it  was  no  wonder  she 
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should  grow  tired,  or  even  querulous  at 
times.  And  when  people  are  disheart- 
ened, they  do  not  write  long  and  play- 
ful letters,  full  of  pretty  sentiment  and 
pleasant  humor.  How  could  Kitty  be 
cheerful  and  amusing  with  her  fingers  be- 
numbed with  the  cold,  her  feet  wet,  and 
adverse  winds  blowing  the  smoke  down 
the  chimney  ? 

But  now  all  this  would  be  altered. 

There  would  be  no  more  need  for  letters. 

Kitty  herself  would  be  there  to  talk  to, 
to  talk,  and  submit  to  be  teased.  And 
what  happy  excursions  would  there  be 
on  the  clear  summer  mornings,  wander- 
ing about  Chelsea  to  fix  on  their  future 
and  permanent  home  I As  for  himself, 
he  would  not  choose,  even  in  imagination, 
until  Kitty  should  come  over.  She  ought 
to  have  her  share  of  the  responsibility. 

And  what  her  eyes  approved  he  did  not 
think  he  should  find  much  fault  with. 

That  anxiously  awaited  letter  was  a 
long  while  in  coming;  many  and  many  a 
time,  when  he  heard  the  postman  ascend- 
ing the  stair  outside,  had  his  heart  beat 
quick  only  to  be  disappointed.  But  at 
last  it  came ; and  to  his  astonishment  he 
found  on  the  back  of  the  envelope  the 
name  of  a Killarney  hotel.  He  hastily 
opened  it — the  letter  was  written  on  hotel 
paper — in  fact,  there  was  an  engraving  of 
Lough.  Leane  at  the  head  of  the  page! 

How  had  Kitty  got  there  ? She  had  not 
said  a word  of  any  such  intention. 

Breathlessly  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
various  sheets— for  this  time  Kitty  had 
written  at  length — hoping  to  find  some 
phrase  decisive  of  her  reply.  She  had 
got  his  letter,  evidently ; but  nowhere 
was  there  any  positive  acquiescence  or 
positive  refusal  so  far  as  he  could  gather 
from  that  hurried  and  uncertain  glance. 

And  so — with  more  dread  of  disappoint- 
ment than  actual  disappointment  — and 
still  with  some  trembling  hope — he  forced 
himself  to  read  the  letter  systematically 
through. 

“My  dear  Willie,— Your  letter  has 
followed  me  here;  and  I will  never  for- 
give you  for  not  having  driven  me  to  go 
to  Killarney  many  a day  ago.  I suppose 
it  was  all  because  of  your  jealousy:  you 
wanted  to  bring  me  here  yourself : as  if 
the  place  belonged  to  you ! And  the  idea 
of  my  having  been  many  a time  at  Lim- 
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erick,  and  Mallow,  and  Cork — the  idea  of 
my  having  had  to  sing  the  Eillarney  song 
in  the  panorama — without  even  having 
been  to  this  paradise ! I suppose  I thought 
it  was  too  familiar,  because  I know  all  the 
places  in  the  photographs  in  the  windows ; 
but  neither  they,  nor  the  panorama,  nor 
anything  else,  could  have  told  me  of  the 
charm  of  this  beautiful  neighborhood. 
We  were  out  last  night  in  a boat;  there 
was  no  moon ; but  the  stars  were  lovely . 
We  rowed  to  Innisfallen;  and  I sung  one 
or  two  songs — the  sound  was  so  strange 
when  we  got  near  the  island ! I was  won- 
dering whether  the  ghosts  in  the  Abbey 
would  hear.  What  a beautiful  night  it 
was! 

4 4 Of  course  you  are  asking  what  brought 
me  here.  Well,  dear  Willie,  I have  had  a 
great  deal  of  bother,  and  some  hard  work 
of  late;  and  I thought  I had  earned  a lit- 
tle holiday;  and  everybody  said  we  ought 
to  go  to  Killarney  in  the  spring;  and  Miss 
Patience  and  I have  done  it  as  cheaply  as 
we  could.  Where  in  the  world  could  we 
have  come  to  for  such  perfect  peace  and 
rest  ? This  hotel  is  nearly  empty ; when 
we  went  to  Muckross  Abbey  and  the  Tore 
Cascade  and  all  round  there,  we  were  quite 
by  ourselves,  and  when  we  go  out  on  the 
lake  there  are  no  tourists  anywhere.  The 
day  we  arrived,  however,  there  was  a fear- 
ful tempest.  I said  to  myself,  Goodness 
gracious!  is  this  Killarney?  I thought 
Killarney  was  always  quite  still,  with 
moonlight  on  it  (as  it  was  in  the  pano- 
rama). The  wind  and  the  rain  were 
dreadful;  the  mountains  were  quite  black 
except  when  the  clouds  crossed  and  hid 
them ; and  the  waves  on  the  lake  smash- 
ed on  the  rocks  at  Innisfallen,  and  sprung 
up  in  foam  just  like  the  sea.  But  now 
everything  is  quiet  and  lovely  ; and  I feel 
as  if  this  was  the  Vale  of  Avoca  that  I 
should  like  to  rest  in,  with  the  friends  I 
love  best;  only  I suppose  there  never  is 
rest  like  that  for  everybody;  trouble  is 
the  policeman  that  steps  in  and  orders  you 
to  move  on. 

“Dear  Willie,  I feel  quite  afraid  to  be- 
gin and  try  to  answer  your  letter;  for  I 
know  you  won’t  understand  what  I mean 
about  it.  I entirely  agree  with  you  about 
a private  life — it  has  been  the  wish  of  my 
heart  for  many  a day ; I am  quite  tired  of 
the  annoyances  of  my  jmblic  one.  Peo- 
' pie  think  it  is  a fine  easy  thing  to  earn 
your  living  by  merely  singing  songs;  I 
wish  they  knew  what  hard  work  and  un- 


certain work  it  is.  Of  course  one’s  van- 
ity is  pleased  sometimes,  when  you  have 
nice  things  said  to  you,  or  when  the  audi- 
ence is  very  enthusiastic;  but  what  a tem- 
porary thing  that  is ! When  I staid  with 
Mrs.  Milroy  in  Dublin  I was  quite  delight- 
ed with  the  little  occupations  and  visits 
and  amusements  with  which  they  passed 
the  time ; and  I know  that  would  suit  me ; 
and  as  for  your  suggestion  that  I might 
some  day  regret  giving  up  this  kind  of 
life,  you  might  have  saved  yourself  all 
the  arguing  against  it : it  is  the  last  thing, 

I know , that  will  ever  occur  to  me;  and  I 
should  be  ready  this  minute  to  give  it  up, 
if  I could  do  so  safely. 

“People  never  do  get  what  they  want, 

I suppose;  and  I suppose  it  is  better  for 
them  in  the  long-run.  And  for  you  to 
think,  just  now,  when  you  are  making  a 
path  for  yourself  that  will  lead  to  future 
fame,  of  hampering  yourself  in  the  way 
you  propose — well,  I can  understand  your 
dreaming  of  it,  for  you  were  always  so  ro- 
mantic and  strange  in  your  notions,  but  I 
have  got  worldly  wisdom  enough  for  both 
of  us,  and  I can  see  what  a pity  it  would 
be.  When  you  want  a clear  way  for  your 
genius,  you  tie  all  this  domestic  anxiety 
round  your  neck!  Consider  how  preca- 
rious you  would  be.  That  old  lady  might 
die  at  any  moment,  and  then — ! I am 
afraid,  dear  Willie,  that  your  literary  pros- 
pects by  themselves  wouldn’t  warrant  you 
in  doing  as  you  propose ; and  do  you  know 
I,  for  one,  am  not  so  sorry  there  should  be 
such  difficulty  and  hard  work,  for  if  there 
was  not,  wouldn’t  everybody  be  at  it,  and 
where  would  be  the  glory  of  making  a 
name  for  yourself,  if  everybody  could  step 
in  and  do  it  ? I know  you  distrust  your 
powers.  I don’t ; and  I should  think  my- 
self mean  and  unscrupulous  if  I allowed 
my  private  wishes  to  interfere  with  your 
future.  I know  some  day  you  will  have 
reason  to  thank  me.  Was  it  not  me  who 
sent  you  away  from  that  miserable  little 
office  in  Cork  to  take  the  place  that  your 
genius  entitles  you  to  ? I as  good  as  said : 

4 Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 

But  while  Fame  elates  thee, 

Oh ! still  remember  me ! 

When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

Oh!  then  remember  me!’ 

I know  you  always  laugh  at  my  poetry; 
but  I like  poetry  that  one  can  understand, 
that  has  common-sense  in  it;  and  there  is 
common-sense  in  that.  I expect  great 
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things  of  you ; and  so  would  the  world  if 
it  knew  as  much  as  I did ; and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  with  gifts  such  as  yours,  you 
have  no  right  to  throw  up  your  career,  or 
at  least  seriously  hamper  it,  for  the  mere 
gratification  of  a piece  of  romance.  But 
that  was  always  like  you,  Willie.  You 
look  at  things  in  such  a strange  way. 
You  don’t  seem  to  value  things  as  other 
people  do ; and  you  don’t  appear  to  consid- 
er it  is  your  duty  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
and  make  money,  and  a security  for  yofir 
old  age.  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  the 
world ; I have  seen  what  money  can  do ; 
what  good  you  can  do  with  it;  how  inde- 
pendent it  makes  you.  I believe  if  it  had 
not  been  for  me  you  would  have  kept  on 
in  Cork,  simply  because  you  had  the 
chance  of  living  a half-sailor,  half-game- 
keeper life  at  Inisheen;  and  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  the  time  when  you 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  go  after  rock- 
pigeons.  And  so,  dear  Willie,  you  must 
try  and  be  a little  less  romantic  in  the 
mean  time,  and  do  justice  to  the  gifts  you 
have ; and  by-and-by  you  will  thank  me, 
and  say  that  everything  has  been  for  the 
best. 

“Now  I know  you  have  quite  misun- 
derstood me ; and  you  are  angry,  in  your 
wild  way,  and  accuse  me  of  being  merce- 
nary'— me ! I have  never  had  enough  mon- 
ey to  know  what  mercenariness  was.  And 
of  course  you  are  impatient  that  every- 
thing can’t  come  about  just  as  if  it  were  a 
story-book.  Alas!  I wish  it  could,  and 
everybody  be  satisfied ; but  there  is  always 
trouble,  even  to  those  who  make  the 
strongest  fight  against  the  inclinations  of 
their  heart,  and  try  to  do  what  is  best  for 
every  one  around  them.  Just  imagine  me 
lecturing  you  like  this ! And . yet  you 
know,  dear  Willie,  that  you  are  too  poet- 
ical; and  so  I must  be  the  commonplace 
person — even  here,  with  Killarney  before 
me.  There  was  a dreadful  accident  to  the 
coach  as  we  were  coming.  There  is  a 
steep  hill  some  miles  before  you  get  here, 
and  one  of  the  two  horses  fell,  and  the 
force  of  the  coach  dragged  it  along,  and 
the  poor  beast’s  knees  were  horrible  to 
look  at.  It  just  managed  to  walk  the  dis- 
tance, though  I thought  every  moment 
it  would  go  down.  But  what  a fine  thing 
it  must  be  to  have  a carriage  and  one’s 
own  horses,  and  drive  all  through  these 
beautiful  places,  quite  at  your  leisure,  and 
without  a thought  for  the  future!  Just 
fancy  not  having  to  care  a farthing  wheth- 


er June  or  August  is  near  or  far  off;  no- 
thing but  to  enjoy  the  present  moment, 
and  drive  from  one  hotel  to  another,  irre- 
spective of  time  and  without  a thought 
about  the  cost!  I think  people  who  can 
have  such  happiness  to  themselves  ought 
to  be  very  kind  to  other  people.  I know 
I should  try  to  be.  I can  imagine  myself 
driving  through  the  country  like  that; 
and  if  there  was  any  trouble,  it  would  be 
the  thought  that  I could  not  make  all  the 
poor  people  one  might  meet  just  as  con- 
tented as  one’s  self.  One  might  meet,  who 
knows,  some  young  fellow  going  away 
from  his  sweetheart,  forced  by  fate , and 
very  much  troubled  about  his  prospects ; 
and  a letter  of  introduction  or  something 
might  save  misery.  But  these  are  all  idle 
dreams;  and  one  must  take  the  world  as 
it  is. 

“ I am  so  glad  that  that  kind  old  lady 
has  again  befriended  you ; and  hope  that 
something  substantial  and  permanent 
may  come  of  her  friendship  for  you ; but 
even  if  these  hopes  are  disappointed,  I am 
convinced  you  did  right  in  going  away  to 
London.  Genius  such  as  yours  is  a trust. 
You  had  no  right  to  waste  your  time  fish- 
ing and  boating  and  shooting.  Even  if 
it  were  to  be  decided  by  fate  that  you  and 
I were  never  to  meet  again,  do  you  not 
think  I should  watch  your  career,  of  which 
I am  far  more  certain  than  you  are  ? Of 
course  I don’t  say  that  success  is  to  come 
all  at  once.  I do  believe  you  are  working 
your  best;  though  I don’t  think  from 
what  you  say  that  that  Scotch  artist — I 
thought  the  Scotch  were  so  practical! — 
does  you  any  good.  I suppose  he  thinks 
it  would  be  romantic  to  live  in  a garret; 
and  if  I was  a barefoot  lassie  perhaps  it 
would ; but  now  again  you  will  accuse  me 
of  mercenariness  just  because  I have  to 
talk  common  - sense.  I don’t  believe 
there’s  anybody  in  the  world  cares  less 
for  money  than  I do ; but  I see  what  mon- 
ey can  do,  and  how  it  gives  people  time  to 
be  thoughtful  and  kind  to  those  around 
them ; and  in  any  case  I am  not  going  to 
be  the  one  to  wreck  such  a career  as  you 
have  before  you,  Scotchman  or  no  Scotch- 
man. 

“I  have  been  so  much  occupied  here 
that  I forget  whether  I thanked  you  for 
the  volume  of  political  speeches  that  you 
sent  Miss  Patience  ; but  at  all  events  I 
was  asked,  and  intended  to  do  so,  with 
her  best  compliments.  The  book  seems 
to  be  highly  appreciated;  she  has  scarcely 
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stirred  out  since  we  came  here.  As  for 
our  stay  here,  that  is  quite  uncertain ; but 
I am  in  love  with  the  scenery  (it  is  far 
prettier  and  not  as  grand  or  wild  as  I ex- 
pected, and  you  know  I prefer  quietness 
to  Alpine  terrors),  and  I shall  tear  myself 
away  with  great  regret.  We  make  our 
way  on  to  Limerick,  where  I have  four 
concerts — the  old  mill-wheel  again  after 
this  paradise!  So,  dear  Willie,  you  need 
not  write  here,  if  you  are  writing,  but  to 
the  Post-office,  Limerick,  and  I shall  ex- 
pect a letter  saying  that  you  know  I am 
acting  in  the  best  kindness,  and  laying 
myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a mon- 
ey-grasping young  woman  (which  is  ab- 
surd, you  know,  for  if  I was,  where  is  there 
any  to  grasp?),  when  all  I want  is  to  act 
prudently  for  you  and  me.  Good-by,  dear 
Willie.  If  there's  any  one  wishes  you  a 
speedily  secure  position  and  great  fame 
and  reputation  such  as  you  deserve,  there's 
no  one  wishes  that  more  heartily  than, 

* 4 Your  affectionate  Kitty. 

‘ 4 P.  S. — Thursday  morning . Dearest 
Willie,  this  letter  does  read  so  business- 
like that  I am  ashamed  of  it;  and  yet  I 
can’t  burn  it,  and  have  to  go  over  all  the 
arguments  again.  It  quite  wore  out  my 
small  brain  last  night ; and  there  were  such 
difficulties,  too — such  interruptions— that 
it  seems  all  confused.  I meant  it  to  be 
so  kind,  and  it  reads  like  a school-book. 
Never  mind,  Willie;  you  know  I am  not 
mercenary;  and  that  no  one  wishes  you  to 
get  on  more  heartily  than  I do.  I meant 
the  letter  to  be  very  kind  indeed ; and  at 
least  you  will  be  pleased  that  I am  delight- 
ed with  Killamey.  Good-by.  The  morn- 
ing is  lovely ; and  we  are  just  going  out 
for  a row.'' 

1 1 Going  out  for  a row  ?”  he  repeated  me- 
chanically to  himself.  Who  were  going 
out  for  a row  ? MLss  Patience,  according 
to  Kitty’s  own  showing,  scarcely  stirred 
out  of  the  hotel  at  all.  And  what  were 
they  doing  there  ? How  had  he  heard  no- 
thing about  it  ? What  did  all  this  mean— 
about  the  trouble  of  the  world,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  one's  inclinations,  and  a future 
for  him  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  distant 
spectator  ? He  i*ead  the  letter  over  again, 
in  a bewildered  sort  of  way.  It  was  not 
like  Kitty — it  was  not  like  the  willful,  petu- 
lant, loving,  and  teasing  Kitty  at  all.  It  is 
true  that  her  letters  had  for  some  time  past 
been  reserved — occasionally  hurried  and 


curt;  but  here  was  a long  rambling  letter 
laying  bare  all  her  thoughts,  and  it  did 
not  sound  as  if  it  was  Kitty  who  was  speak- 
ing. And  was  she  laying  bare  all  her 
thoughts  ? he  asked  himself.  Was  it  her 
great  regard  for  his  future  fame  that 
caused  her  to  refuse  his  appeal  ? — an  ap- 
peal that  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  simple 
and  natural  and  opportune. 

Then  he  eagerly  grasped  at  the  notion 
that  perhaps  his  abrupt  proposal  had 
startled  her.  This  was  but  maiden  coy- 
ness. She  had  been  alarmed  by  the  def- 
inite request  that  she  should  come  over 
and  be  married,  and  occupy  these  hum- 
ble apartments  until  a more  suitable 
dwelling  could  be  chosen.  These  ram- 
bling arguments  of  hers  were  a mere  girl- 
ish trick  of  fence.  Modesty  was  shelter- 
ing itself  behind  the  guise  of  prudence. 
And  he  could  have  laughed  at  Kitty’s  im- 
ploring him  to  believe  that  she  was  not 
mercenary — as  if  it  were  likely  he  could 
suspect  her  of  that ! 

Still,  there  was  something  very  strange 
and  disquieting  in  the  tone  of  this  letter; 
and  when  he  sat  down  to  answer,  he  ex- 
perienced the  novel  sensation  of  being 
afraid.  Afraid  of  Kitty ! If  he  could  have 
caught  her  by  both  hands,  he  would  not 
have  been  afraid.  But  that  wras  the  mis- 
chief of  it — the  great  distance  between 
them.  That  was  why  he  was  afraid — 
afraid  of  the  misunderstandings  that  let- 
ters cause.  He  wrote  hurriedly ; he  seem- 
ed to  have  so  much  to  say ; and  wished  to 
say  it  all  at  once ; and,  moreover,  he  must 
needs  write  in  good  spirits  if  he  would  drive 
away  her  despondency. 

“ My  darling  Kitty,— I have  received 
your  extraordinary  letter.  It  does  not 
sound  as  if  you  had  written  it  at  all. 
Why  are  you  so  serious  ? What  has 
frightened  you  ? Are  you  the  same  Kitty 
that,  wdien  I first  came  to  London,  used 
to  wrrite  every  day,  nearly,  4 Make  haste; 
make  haste;  for  I love  you  so’?  And 
now  there  is  not  a word  of  love  in  this 
long  letter,  but  a great  deal  of  down-heart- 
edness, and  fear,  and  political  economy, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  sort  of  wisdom. 
And  then,  my  pretty-eyed  philosopher, 
your  facts  are  a little  askew.  You  accuse 
me  of  being  too  poetical;  and  if  to  love 
you  is  to  be  romantic  and  poetical,  I will 
admit  the  charge.  But  if  you  mean  that 
I allow  poetry  or  anything  else  to  inter- 
fere with  my  care  for  the*futm^,  you  are 
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all  wrong.  You  don’t  know  how  rigid- 
ly I’ve  saved  up  every  possible  penny 
since  I came  to  London.  I don’t  go  tak- 
ing holidays  at  Killarney;  when  I have 
to  go  for  a journey,  it’s  all  because  of  a 
wicked  young  woman  who  won’t  be  rea- 
sonable and  sensible,  and  come  and  be 
married  at  once.  And  really  and  serious- 
ly, Kitty,  what  have  you  to  fear  ? I have 
£110  saved;  and  £200  a year  is  quite 
enough  to  make  a start  with,  in  a quiet 
way;  and  if  things  go  better,  won’t  you 
be  rather  glad  in  after-life  that  you  and  I 
were  together  during  the  poorer  time  ? 
You  talk  about  my  being  precarious  (your 
English,  Miss  Kitty,  has  not  been  im- 
proved by  the  Killarney  air),  but  is  not 
everything  and  e very  bodym  ore  or  less  so  ? 
You  are  like  Miss  Patience,  thinking  that 
literature  is  so  precarious  a profession  be- 
cause a tile  might  fall  on  your  head  from 
a roof.  No  doubt  this  old  lady  might 
die,  but  so  might  you  or  I;  and  surely, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  common-sense 
would  counsel  you  to  make  the  best  of  it 
while  you  may.  Life  is  not  such  a very 
long  thing;  youth  is  still  shorter;  and 
surely  when  two  people  love  each  other, 
and  have  a little  faith  in  the  future,  and 
a reasonable  security  in  the  present,  even 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Poor  Richard,  Cath- 
erine Romayne,  and  similar  philosophers 
might  admit  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
throw  away  a certain  happiness  on  the 
chance  of  some  good  to  come.  It  seems 
so  strange  to  have  to  talk  to  you  like  this, 
Kitty,  even  as  a joke.  I can  scarcely  be- 
lieve this  letter  of  yours  to  be  serious. 
Who  was  it  who  declared  that  she  could 
live  on  nothing;  who  implored  me  never 
to  leave  her;  who  asked  me  to  ‘live  in 
her  heart,  and  pay  no  rent’  ? And  all 
that  happened  little  more  than  a year  ago. 
What  has  changed  her  so  in  so  short  a 
time  ? 

4 ‘ I know.  They  say  that  once  in  every 
seven  years,  on  a beautiful  summer  morn- 
ing just  at  sunrise,  the  O’Donoghue  of 
the  Lakes  comes  down  from  his  magic 
home  in  the  mountains,  riding  a white 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  fairies.  He 
rides  across  Lough  Leane,  and  wherever 
he  goes  on  the  dry  land  all  his  old  pos- 
sessions and  splendor  appear  again;  and 
when  he  has  seen  that  everything  is  right 
he  sets  out  for  home  again.  Now  no  doubt 
you  have  heard  that,  if  you  have  courage 
enough,  you  can  go  with  him,  and  cross 
Lough  Leane  dry-shod,  and  accompany 


him  to  his  home  in  the  mountains,  where, 
before  bidding  you  good-by,  he  will  pre- 
sent you  with  part  of  his  buried  treasure. 
Have  I found  you  out,  Miss  Kitty  ? Are 
you  watching  for  the  O’Donoghue  of  the 
Lakes  ? Is  that  why  your  small  head  is 
stuffed  with  ‘ mercenariness’  ? Are  you 
so  anxious  to  be  rich,  and  drive  through 
the  country  with  a carriage  and  pair,  that 
you  get  up  every  morning  at  that  hotel 
before  sunrise  and  wander  away  down  to 
the  lake-side,  and  look  across  and  watch 
for  the  white  horse  and  its  rider  ? Is  that 
the  peculiar  charm  you  have  found  in 
Killarney  ? And  of  course  the  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  going  about  so  much  alone, 
and  the  witchery  of  the  whole  thing,  have 
dazed  you  a little,  and  made  you  appre- 
hensive, so  that  I can  scarcely  believe  it 
is  you  who  are  speaking  to  me. 

“My  dearest  Kitty,  you  must  really 
throw  aside  these  unreasonable  fears — 
you,  who  used  to  be  so  fearless,  too!  If 
you  are  afraid  to  take  such  a decisive  step 
as  coming  to  London  by  yourself,  I will 
come  over  and  fetch  you.  I am  entitled 
to  a long  holiday.  Dearest  Kitty,  how 
would  it  do  for  me  to  come  over  and  meet 
you  at  Limerick,  and  stay  there  long 
enough  to  be  married,  and  go  back  over 
the  Killarney  route  ? I am  confident  I 
could  take  you  to  beautiful  places  yoU  are 
not  likely  to  find  on  the  ordinary  tourist 
route.  Write — no,  telegraph — one  word, 
‘Yes’ — that  can’t  take  up  much  of  your 
time — and  I will  come  over  at  once.  And 
then,  you  see,  as  one  must  be  practical  and 
business-like  in  order  to  please  you,  getting 
married  in  that  quiet  way  would  be  very 
inexpensive:  you  would  have  no  white 
silk  gown  to  buy,  and  I should  have  no 
lockets  to  get  for  the  bridemaids.  Now, 
Kitty,  take  heart  of  grace,  and  telegraph 
at  once.  If  you  telegraph  from  Killarney, 
I will  go  right  on  to  Limerick  and  wait 
for  you  there.  Don’t  think  about  it ; do 
it.  If  you  sit  down  and  begin  to  make  out 
all  sorts  of  calculations,  as  if  you  were 
the  secretary  of  a life-insurance  company, 
of  course  you  will  arrive  at  no  decision  at 
all,  but  only  plunge  yourself  in  gloom. 
What  a trip  that  will  be,  if  you  will  only 
say  ‘ Yes’ ! If  you  went  by  Bandon  and 
Dunmanway,  we  will  come  back  by  In- 
chi  gee  lah  ; and  of  course  we  shall  go  down 
to  Inislieen;  and  perhaps  to  the  stream 
there,  some  moonlight  night,  just  to  let 
Don  Fierna  and  the  rest  of  them  know 
that  you  had  not  quite  forgotten.  You 
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have  not  quite  forgotten,  Kitty  ? I had 
the  date  engraved  on  the  ring  you  gave 
me,  and  then  I grudged  the  expense,  for  it 
was  useless.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  engraven  on  the  heart ; they  become  a 
part  of  you ; you  can  put  them  away  from 
you  only  when  you  put  life  away ; and  I 
do  not  think  that  either  of  us  is  likely  to 
forget  the  vow  of  that  night. 

“Well,  now,  Kitty,  the  inhuman 
wretch  who  occupies  the  quaint  small 
house  by  the  river  that  I told  you  of  still 
remains  in  it ; I often  take  a turn  round 
that  way  to  see  if  there  is  not  a board  up ; 
but  no,  the  wretched  limpet  still  clings  to 
his  shell.  Never  mind;  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  walk  about  and  pick  out 
a comfortable  little  place  for  ourselves; 
for,  you  see,  I can  always  use  the  fine 
mornings  for  walking  out,  and  shift  on 
my  work  to  the  time  of  rain.  And  then, 
when  we  give  ourselves  a whole  holiday, 
Kitty,  there  is  no  end  to  the  beautiful, 
quiet  places  one  can  get  to  from  this  neigh- 
borhood. I have  explored  them  all;  and 
the  whole  time  I was  thinking,  4 1 know 
Kitty  will  be  charmed  with  this  place; 
and  I am  certain  she  never  could  have 
been  here  before.’  Scarcely  anybody 
knows  what  beautiful  sequestered  spots 
there  are  in  Richmond  Park  alone.  Then, 
you  see,  Kitty,  by  taking  those  furnished 
rooms  to  begin  with,  you  will  be  able  to 
fall  into  housekeeping  ways  by  degrees; 
and  we  shall  take  plenty  of  time  to  choose 
a pretty  small  house,  and  put  things  into  it 
just  as  we  want  them.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  knowledge  I have  acquired 
of  the  prices  of  tables  and  chairs  and  car- 
pets ; and  Ross — that  is  your  Scotch  friend 
— has  promised,  when  the  great  time  comes, 
to  present  you  with  a tea-service  of  old 
black  Wedgwood  that  he  picked  up  some- 
where in  Surrey,  and  that  is  about  the  only 
thing  of  value  that  he  possesses.  Just 
fancy  your  sitting  in  state  at  your  own 
tea-table  in  your  own  house ! 4 Will  you 

have  another  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Ross  ?’  4 No, 

thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  but 
if  you  would  sing  another  of  those  Irish 
songs,  that  is  what  I would  like  to  have.’ 
Then  you  go  to  the  piano:  of  course  we 
must  hire  a piano  the  very  first  thing,  for 
you  are  not  going  to  forget  your  music, 
Miss  Kitty,  when  you  enter  upon  domestic 
slavery.  And  what  about  4 The  Minstrel 
Boy’  for  our  Scotchman?  Or  will  you 
make  him  cry  with  ‘Silent,  oh.  Moyle’? 
Or  do  you  think  he  will  care  as  much  for 


4 The  Bells  of  Shandon’  as  we  do  ? I 
think  not.  He  does  not  know  certain 
associations.  He  can  not  recall  the  white 
Sunday  mornings;  and  the  quietude  of 
the  country  walks ; and  Kitty  declaring 
that  she  should  never  have  the  courage 
to  marry  anybody,  and  that  her  proper 
rdle  in  life  was  to  be  an  old  maid. 

“Come,  now,  Kitty!  You  have  a tre- 
mendous courage  when  you  like.  Pull 
yourself  together.  If  Miss  Patience  is 
preaching  political  economy,  tell  her  to  go 
to  the  mischief.  I am  thinking  of  your 
eyes  when  you  meet  me — at  Limerick . 
Will  you  be  shy  and  coquettish.  Or  will 
you  be  imperious  and  riding  the  high 
horse  ? I know  you  can  be  in  any  mood 
you  choose ; and  the  mood  I would  have 
you  choose  is  that  of  the  Kitty  of  the  old, 
beautiful,  love-sweetened  days,  not  this 
timid,  fearing,  business-like  Kitty  whom  I 
don’t  know  a bit.  Who  wrote,  4 Just  tell 
them  there’s  a poor  girl  in  Ireland  who  is 
breaking  her  heart  for  your  sake’?  I 
know,  whatever  troubles  you  may  be 
thinking  of  now,  everything  will  look 
quite  bright  and  hopeful  when  I get  hold 
of  your  shoulders,  and  challenge  your 
eyes  to  do  anything  but  smile.  So  no 
more  of  your  despondency,  you  pretty, 
black-eyed,  tiny  sweetheart;  but  one  word, 
and  the  expenditure  of  one  shilling,  and 
then  don’t  bother  your  head  any  more 
about  it  until  you  see  me  at  Limerick. 
Then  I will  take  command  of  you,  and  be 
responsible  for  you ; and  we  will  together 
make  short  work  of  your  economical  fears. 

44  This  from  one  who  knows  you  and 
loves  you  far  too  well  to  believe  in  your 
want  of  courage ; and  who  sends  no  other 
message,  or  kisses,  or  anything  of  the  kind 
— for  he  is  bringing  them.  W.  F.” 

He  went  out,  and  walked  rapidly  to  the 
pillar  letter-box,  and  posted  the  letter; 
there  seemed  so  little  time  to  lose.  And 
then  he  walked  back  more  slowly,  won- 
dering if  he  had  said  everything  likely  to 
entice  Kitty  to  a decision. 

Just  as  he  was  entering  the  court-yard 
the  postman  came  along  with  the  second 
morning  delivery,  and  he  had  two  letters 
for  Fitzgerald.  Master  Willie  took  them 
with  little  interest  (for  he  vras  still  think- 
ing of  the  phrases  he  had  used  in  the  ap- 
peal sent  over  the  sea),  and  opened  them 
leisurely  as  he  was  going  up  the  stair. 
And  yet  the  first  of  these  read  oddly 
enough. 
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“Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald,— I wonder  if 
you  could  spare  me  a few  minutes  to-mor- 
row, W ednesday , evening  before  you  leave 
the  house.  Or,  if  that  is  inconvenient,  any 
other  evening  will  do;  but  to-morrow 
evening  I am  sure  to  be  at  home.  I only 
want  a few  minutes1  talk  with  you. 

4 4 Yours  faithfully, 

44  Mary  Chetwynd.” 

He  could  not  imagine  what  Miss  Chet- 
wynd  could  have  to  say  to  him  ; but  as 
nothing  further  was  to  be  made  out  of  the 
letter,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The  next 
that  he  opened  was  written  on  the  note- 
paper  of  a hotel  in  Venice. 

44  Dear  Fitz, — It  is  an  age  since  I heard 
anything  of  you;  and  I have  seen  so  few 
English  periodicals  that  I have  no  means  of 
telling  how  you  are  getting  on.  Well,  I 
hope.  You  have  enthusiasm,  good  health, 
and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  work:  Pacto- 
1 us  will  flow  your  way  sooner  or  later. 
The  beast  of  a stream  doesn’t  flow  my  way ; 
quite  the  reverse;  it  flies  at  my  approach; 
hence  these  tears.  The  fact  is,  I am  tempo- 
rarily very  hard  up,  and  awkwardly  situ- 
ated as  well — I can’t  explain,  but  you  may 
guess;  and  so,  to  get  out  of  these  embar- 
rassments, I have  taken  a liberty  which  I 
know  you  won’t  mind,  for  it  can’t  cause 
you  any  inconvenience.  I have  drawn  a 
bill  on  you  at  three  months  for  £150;  and 
if  you  would  have  the  good-nature  to  ac- 
cept it  on  presentation,  you  will  do  me  a 
great  service ; and  of  course  you  will  suf- 
fer no  harm,  for  it  will  be  taken  up  long 
before  that.  It  is  merely  the  use  of  your 
signature  for  a few  weeks  that  I want ; and 
I sha’n’t  forget  your  friendliness;  on  con - 
nait  I'ami  au  be&oin. 

*4  How  is  the  Lady  Irm  in  garde,  and 
how  are  the  little  ringlets  round  her  ears  ? 
Be  a good  boy,  and  marry  the  young  dam- 
sel decently  and  honorably  before  the 
fides  pudica — I do  not  write  Punica , and 
mean  no  such  thing — begins  to  show  the 
strain  of  time  and  distance ; and  then  you 
will  settle  down  into  proper  domestic 
ways,  and  run  no  risk  of  getting  into 
scrapes  either  at  home  or  abroad.  I hope 
Gifford  gives  you  plenty  to  do;  two  gui- 
neas are  much  too  little ; but  I suppose  you 
make  it  help.  Scobell  has  turned  out  to 
be  a mean  fellow;  I always  suspected 
guinea-pigs. 

“Yours  faithfully, 

44  Hilton  Clarke.” 


He  went  down  the  steps  again,  and 
knocked  at  Ross’s  door. 

“Come  in.” 

He  entered,  and  found  the  Scotchman 
smoking  an  after-breakfast  pipe,  seated  op- 
posite a picture,  and  staring  at  it,  but  with 
neither  brushes  nor  palette  in  his  hand. 

4 4 There!”  said  Fitzgerald,  triumphantly 
handing  him  the  letter.  44  Didn’t  I tell 
you  so  ?” 

Ross  read  the  letter  through  deliberate- 
ly, and  handed  it  back. 

44 Well?”  said  he.  44 1 always  thought 
him  a scoundrel.  Now  I think  him  an 
impudent  scoundrel.  What  more  ?” 

44 1 tell  you  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind !” 
said  Fitzgerald,  indignantly.  4 4 Don’t  you 
see  from  that  letter  that  he  does  not  think 
he  has  done  me  any  injury  ? I told  you 
so.  I told  you  there  were  people  who 
otherwise  might  be  admirable  enough,  but 
who  simply  wanted  that  sixth  sense  about 
money  matters — ” 

“That  sixth  sense!”  said  Ross, angrily. 

44  And  did  not  I tell  you  not  to  go  and 
confuse  things  by  calling  common  hon- 
esty a sixth  sense  ? If  a scoundrel  in  the 
street  picks  my  pocket,  I do  not  think 
about  any  sixth  sense ; I give  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  nearest  policeman.” 

“But  you  Scotchmen  are  too  literal, 
and  so  exacting.  You  won’t  believe  in 
a man  having  any  virtues,  unless  he  has 
them  all.  Now  this  man  was  exceedingly 
good-natured ; he  was  very  friendly  to  me ; 

I am  certain  he  does  not  think  at  this 
minute  that  he  did  me  any  wrong;  he 
simply  has  no  conscientiousness  on  that 
one  point — ” 

“It’s  a want  of  conscientiousness  that 
has  landed  many  a poor  wretch  in  jail 
who  had  far  greater  excuses  than  that 
idling,  selfish  creature,”  said  John  Ross. 

44  Man,  I thought  he  had  opened  your  een. 

I thought  it  was  the  one  good  turn  he  had 
done  ye.  I thought  he  had  given  ye  a 
lesson.  And  now,  I suppose,  ye’ll  go  and 
sign  this  bill;  and  you’ll  believe  he’ll  pay 
it;  and  the  end  will  be — ten  pounds  to 
one  is  the  bet  I will  put  on  it — I’m  saying 
I will  bet  ten  pounds  to  five  shillings — 
that  not  one  farthing  of  that  money  will 
come  out  of  anybody’s  pocket  but  your 
own,  if  ye  put  your  name  on  the  back  of 
the  paper.” 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
and  continued,  still  more  angrily: 

4 4 Man,  ye  do  not  deserve  to  have  a young 
lass  waiting  for  ye — away  over  there  in 
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Ireland,  waiting  for  ye— and  you  to  talk 
about  throwing  away  your  money  on  a 
scoundrel  like  that — •” 

“But  wait  a minute,  Ross:  I’m  not 
going  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
would  not  accept  a bill,  or  back  it — the 
fact  is,  I don’t  know  what  the  proper 
phrase  is — for  any  human  being.  I’ve 
seen  the  results  of  it  over  in  our  district; 
the  Coursing  Club  showed  me  that.  And 
indeed,”  added  Fitzgerald,  going  forward 
to  look  at  the  picture,  “I  may  soon  have 
need  of  all  the  money  I can  get.  There 
is  just  a — a possibility  of  my  setting  up 
house,  in  a small  way,  by-and-by.” 

1 * Ay  ? Well,  that’s  better  news.  That’s 
sensible.  But  don’t  turn  the  mill  too  hard. 
You  were  at  work  early  this  morning.” 

“At  work?”  said  Fitzgerald,  staring. 
“I  have  not  been  at  wrork  at  all.  I have 
not  had  any  breakfast  yet,  by-the-way.” 

“Then  what  was  all  that  stamping  up 
and  down  for  ? I thought  ye  were  ham- 
mering out  an  epic  poem.” 

“ Oh, ’’said  Fitzgerald,  vaguely  remem- 
bering that  he  might  have  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  his  eagerness  to  get  per- 
suasive phrases.  “I  was  only  writing  a 
letter.” 

“ It  must  have  been  a terrible  business,  ” 
said  the  other,  grimly. 

“So  it  is,”  said  Fitzgerald,  perhaps  a 
trifle  absently — “to  convince  one  who  is 
at  a great  distance  from  you,  in  a letter. 
It  is  difficult— and  disheartening  at  times.  ” 

Ross  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

“Things  are  not  going  quite  right, 
then  ?”  said  he. 

“Oh  yes,”  answered  Fitzgerald,  with 
a forced  cheerfulness.  “ Oh  yes.  Quite 
right.  Oh  yes,  I think  everything  is  go- 
ing quite  right;  and  by-and-by  I hope  you 
will  have  the  opportunity  for  presenting 
the  Wedgwood  tea-cups  with  a pretty 
speech.  Of  course  letter-writing  is  a 
roundabout  kind  of  way  of  arranging 
anything;  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  to 
persuade ; and  one  is  so  apt  to  take  wrong 
impressions  from  a letter.  Especially  a 
girl,  you  see,  who  is  nervous  and  anxious, 
and  afraid  to  trust  her  own  judgment  in 
taking  a decided  step.  Any  one  can  un- 
derstand that.  Then — then — then  it  is 
very  hard  and  difficult  to  write,  you  see ; 
for  if  you  are  too  serious,  she  may  think 
you  are  alarmed,  and  she  may  prefer 
the  safety  of  remaining  as  she  is;  and 
again,  if  you  are  too  cheerful  in  trying  to 
raise  her  spirits,  she  may  think  that  the 
9* 


immediate  necessity  for  coming  to  a de- 
cision can  not  possibly  be  near.  It  is  so 
much  better  to  see  the — the  person.  But 
this  time,  Ross — I don’t  mind  telling  you 
— I have  made  a very  definite  proposal. 
I should  not  wonder  if  I were  to  leave 
London  this  very  week — and  come  back 
with  a wife.” 

“Good  luck  to  ye,  then!  Now  I can 
understand,  there’s  no  fear  o’  your  letting 
that  fellow  have  any  more  o’  your  money.  ” 

“Of  course,”  said  Fitzgerald,  handing 
him  the  other  letter,  “that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.” 

Ross  glanced  over  Miss  Chetwynd’s 
brief  note. 

“Whatever  the  matter  is,  it  is  impor- 
tant,” said  Fitzgerald.  “She  has  never 
asked  me  to  see  her  like  that  before.  Per- 
haps they  are  tired  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Perhaps  they  think  it  costs  too 
much;  or  they  may  want  to  have  some 
one  else.  Well,  well,”  said  he,  more 
cheerfully,  “if  it  is  so,  let  it  be  so.  One 
can  live  somehow.  I am  not  going  to 
break  my  heart  about  that.” 

“Are  ye  coming  out  for  a stroll,  then  ?” 

“Indeed  no.  I am  going  to  get  some 
breakfast;  and  then  set  to  work  on  anoth- 
er article  on  the  Irish  Ballads.  It’s  won- 
derful with  what  heart  you  work  when 
you  know  the  work  is  going  to  be  paid 
for.” 

“It’s  no  a common  experience  wi’  me,” 
said  Ross,  dryly. 

Fitzgerald  was  whistling  to  himself  as 
he  went  up  the  steps  again.  It  was  not 
the  possibility  of  his  losing  that  chief 
means  of  livelihood  that  could  daunt  him. 
Now  his  mind  was  full  of  far  other  con- 
cerns ; and  he  was  forcing  himself  to  be- 
lieve the  best.  When  was  the  white  day 
to  come  ? At  Limerick,  at  Inchigeelah, 
on  the  Blackwater,  on  the  Shannon,  he 
and  she  together  would  think  but  little  of 
what  had  happened  or  might  happen  in 
London.  Might  they  not  find  a four- 
leaved shamrock  somewhere  in  the  still 
summer  woods  ? 

He  worked  away  at  this  essay  on  the 
Irish  Ballads  with  great  apparent  cheer- 
fulness. When  he  stamped  up  and  down, 
as  was  his  wont,  sometimes  he  hummed 
the  air  of  one  or  other  of  the  old  songs  he 
was  transcribing.  But  when  he  came  to 
‘ 4 Kathleen  O’More” — “ My  own  little  Kath- 
leen, my  poor  little  Kathleen,  my  Kath- 
leen O’More” — he  did  not  get  on  so  quick- 
ly. Perhaps  there  was  some  chance  asso- 
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ciation — or  the  bit  of  likeness  between  the 
names;  but  it  seemed  difficult  to  him  to 
copy  these  lines.  And  at  last  the  pen  was 
pushed  aside,  and  his  head  fell  forward 
on  his  clasped  hands. 

****** 

Why  was  Kitty  at  Killarney ; and  why 
was  she  so  cold,  and  speaking  in  a voice 
that  seemed  far  away  and  strange,  and  not 
close,  and  tender,  and  familiar  as  in  the 
old  and  happy  time  ? She  could  not  have 
forgotten  Inisheen ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IMAGININGS. 

It  was  without  concern  or  apprehension 
of  any  kind  that  he  went  up  on  this  even- 
ing to  Hyde  Park  Gardens.  He  cared 
not  what  might  happen  in  that  direction. 
He  was  scarcely  thinking  of  it. 

As  usual  on  reaching  the  house  he  left 
his  hat  and  coat  in  the  hall,  and  carried 
his  bundle  of  books  and  newspapers  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  ; but,  to  his 
surprise,  found  no  one  there.  So  he  de- 
posited the  literature  on  the  table,  and 
went  and  stood  before  the  fire — an  institu- 
tion retained  in  this  house,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  cheerfulness,  long  after  the  early 
summer  warmth  had  set  in — and  stared 
into  the  shifting  and  flickering  lights  as 
if  he  could  find  something  behind  them. 
There  was  an  absolute  silence  in  the  room. 

Then  a slight  noise  startled  him  from 
his  reverie,  and,  turning,  he  found  Mary 
Chetwynd  approaching  him,  with  a plea- 
sant smile  on  her  face. 

“ Good  - evening,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  said 
the  tall  young  lady  with  the  pretty  head 
and  the  clear  eyes. 

“Good-evening,”  said  he,  very  respect- 
fully. 

“Auntie’s  compliments,  and  she  is  very 
sorry  she  can’t  see  you  this  evening.  She 
has  caught  a bad  cold,  and  the  doctor  has 
ordered  her  to  keep  to  her  room  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Won’t  you  sit  down  ?” 

As  Miss  Chetwynd  gave  him  this  in- 
vitation, she  herself  passed  over  to  an 
easy-cliair  near  the  fire.  What  perfect 
self-possession  she  had ! Everything  she 
did  or  said  seemed  to  come  to  her  so  sim- 
ply and  naturally!  When  he  observed 
this  quiet  and  serious  dignity  and  grace  of 
manner,  lie  could  not  but  think  of  Kitty’s 
will-o’-the-wisp  flashes  of  petulance,  and 


affection,  and  coyness;  but  it  was  with  no 
conscious  desire  to  draw  any  comparison. 
Kitty  was  to  him  the  one  woman  in  the 
world ; there  was  “none  like  her,  none.” 

“I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious  ?”  said  he. 

“Oh  dear  no.  Not  in  the  least.  In 
fact,  I am  wicked  enough  to  look  on  it  as 
opportune,  for  now  I can  speak  to  you 
freely  for  a few  minutes,  if  you  will  give 
me  so  much  of  your  time;  and  I must  tell 
you  that  I have  a great  favor  to  ask  of 
you,  and  that  I am  rather  frightened  that 
I may  not  put  my  petition  before  you  pro- 
perly.” 

She  did  not  look  frightened.  She  spoke 
pleasantly;  and  there  was  a sort  of  smile 
in  her  eyes. 

“ Perhaps  I may  be  able  to  spare  you 
some  embarrassment,  Miss  Chetwynd,” 
said  he,  “if  I guess  what  you  want  to 
say — ” 

“I  don’t  think  you  could  do  that,  exact- 
ly,” was  the  answer. 

“Only  this,” he  said,  with  indifference: 

“ if  you  have  any  friend  you  wish  to  put 
into  my  position  here,  I hope  you  won’t 
think  twice  about  saying  so — ” 

“ Oh,  but  that  is  not  it  at  all,”  she  said, 
promptly.  “Who  could  fill  your  posi- 
tion ? Who  could  give  dear  old  auntie 
that  interest  in  every-day  life  that  seemed 
to  be  going  away  from  her  altogether? 
Indeed,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I am  very  grateful 
to  you — we  all  are.  You  have  made  my 
aunt  quite  chatty  and  talkative  again; 
and  what  she  talks  most  about  is  yourself, 
and  your  writings,  and  your  friend  the 
Scotch  artist.  Oh,  that  would  never  do.” 

At  another  time  Fitzgerald  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  hear  this  frank  and 
kindly  speech ; for  he  had  not  guessed  that 
this  was  the  light  in  which  she  regarded 
the  situation.  But  on  this  evening,  some- 
how, his  thoughts  were  elsewhere ; he  was 
indifferent  as  to  what  might  happen  to 
him  with  regard  to  this  post  of  his ; there 
was  a weight  on  his  heart — he  knew  not 
why. 

“ You  have  often  heard  auntie  speak  of 
Boat  of  Garry  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fitzgerald,  with  a sudden 
awakening  of  interest.  For  now  she  was 
three  hundred  miles  and  more  nearer  his 
thoughts. 

“That  is  what  I want  to  speak  to  you 
about,  then;  and  I shall  have  to  make 
some  explanations  before  I put  my  request 
before  you.  No  doubt  you  know  that 
auntie,  who  is  generosity  itself,  made  a 
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present  of  the  whole  place,  just  as  it  stood, 
horses  and  carriages  and  so  forth — every- 
thing, indeed — to  my  poor  brother.” 

4 ‘Oh  yes,  I know  that,”  said  Fitzger- 
ald, who  had  heard  a good  deal  about  this 
place  on  Bantry  Bay  from  one  source  or 
another,  and  had  even  imbibed  the  pre- 
posterous notion  that  Miss  Chetwynd  had 
wanted  to  turn  him  into  a bailiff,  or  stew- 
ard, or  something  of  the  kind. 

“Fortunately  my  poor  brother  was 
pretty  well  off,”  she  continued,  4 4 and  so 
he  could  keep  up  the  place ; though  hunt- 
ing was  his  favorite  amusement,  and  he 
always  spent  the  winter  in  England.  But 
the  summer  and  autumn  he  usually  spent 
at  Boat  of  Garry ; and  sometimes  auntie 
and  I went  over  and  staid  for  a while. 
Those  were  very  happy  days  for  the  dear 
old  lady;  for  she  quite  worshipped  her 
boy,  as  she  called  him,  and  she  was  so 
proud  to  see  him  go  about  over  his  own 
place.  Her  kindness  to  him  was  beyond 
anything  you  can  imagine.  I don’t  know 
whether  she  has  ever  told  you,  but  she  is 
dreadfully  afraid  of  the  sea—” 

“I  guessed  as  much  from  one  or  two 
things  she  has  said,”  Fitzgerald  answered. 

44 1 think  she  was  nearly  drowned  when 
a girl,  or  something  like  that.  However, 
she  detests  being  on  the  water.  And  yet 
she  went  and  bought  a small  steam- 
launch  for  Frank— for  the  place  is  rather 
out  of  the  way;  and  she  used  to  control 
her  nerves  and  go  on  board  that  detest- 
able boat — yes,  and  drag  me  too — and  pre- 
tend to  be  quite  delighted  when  we  went 
roaring  and  puffing  through  the  beautiful 
quiet  scenery  up  by  Glengariff,  or  darted 
about  Bearhaven,  threatening  collisions 
on  every  hand.  What  I thought  of  these 
excursions  I need  not  tell  you — ” 

“I  don't  know  much  about  steam- 
launches,  but  I should  think  ladies  would 
not  care  much  for  them.” 

That  was  what  he  said;  what  he  was 
thinking  of  was  Glengariff.  Had  Kitty 
and  Miss  Patience  passed  that  way  ? 
Were  the  roses  out  in  the  hedge-rows  yet? 
Had  they  walked  along  the  shore  in  the 
twilight  ? Had  she  tried  the  piano  in  the 
drawing-room  later  on  ? Did  the  people 
know  who  she  was  ? Had  she  sung  for 
them  ? Why  had  she  not  written  ? 

“Then  after  the — the  dreadful  acci- 
dent,” said  Miss  Chetwynd — and  for  a mo- 
ment she  looked  aside  somewhat — “you 
have  heard  about  that  too,  I suppose,  when 
poor  Frank  was  taken  from  us — I thought 


[ auntie  would  never  recover.  Her  interest 
in  life  seemed  to  be  completely  gone. 

But  what  she  insisted  on  was  that  Boat  of 
Garry  should  be  left  exactly  as  my  poor 
brother  had  left  it.  Nothing  was  to  be 
touched.  You  see,  the  property  had  re- 
verted to  her;  and  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  going  there;  and  still  less  the  idea 
of  selling  it;  and  so  she  said  it  should  re- 
main exactly  as  Frank  left  it.  And  so  it 
has  remained,  from  that  day  to  this.” 

She  heaved  a little  sigh. 

“That  is  the  sad  part  of  the  story. 
Perhaps  you  know  most  of  it.  And  now 
I come  to  the  request  I have  to  make  of 
you,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  it  is  a very  plain 
and  unsentimental  one.  I really  think  it 
a pity  that  a property  like  that  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  absolutely  useless ; and 
I am  not  sure  that  auntie  would  not  think 
so  also,  if  some  change  could  be  made 
gradually.  I don’t  actually  wish  that  she 
should  sell  the  place,  for  it  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  possession  of  her  side  of 
the  family;  besides,  it  has  associations  for 
both  of  us.  It  is  a long  time  now  since 
my  poor  brother  was  killed;  and — and,  if 
I may  hint  as  much  again — since  my  aunt 
made  your  acquaintance  she  has  been  much 
more  like  her  former  self,  and  less  given 
to  that  moping  she  gave  way  to  for  a time. 

Now  don’t  you  yourself  think  it  a pity 
that  a place  like  that  over  at  Bantry 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  without  being 
of  use  to  a single  soul  ?” 

“It  does  seem  so,”  said  Fitzgerald. 

“But  does  no  one  occupy  it  ?” 

“No;  that  is  the  absurdity  of  it — well, 
why  should  I call  it  an  absurdity  when 
it  was  only  a testimony  to  the  poor  old 
lady’s  grief?  No  one  occupies  it.  We 
have  to  pay— at  least  my  aunt  pays— for 
keeping  up  the  whole  establishment;  and 
all  that  we  get  from  it  is  a hamper  of  game 
now  and  again  in  the  autumn,  or  a salm- 
on. There  the  whole  place  is — horses,  a 
coachman,  a gamekeeper,  a yachtsman, 
and  two  women-servants ; and  I suppose 
the  only  person  who  makes  any  use  of  the 
place  is  Mr.  McGee,  the  solicitor  in  Ban- 
try, for  when  he  goes  round  to  pay  the 
wages,  and  that,  I suppose  he  has  some 
shooting,  or  a sail  in  the  steam-launch. 

I proposed  some  time  ago  to  my  aunt  that 
she  should  at  least  bring  the  horses  and 
carriages  to  London;  but  when  poor  old 
auntie  said  nothing  at  all,  but  only  turn- 
ed away  to  hide  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  what 
further  could  I urge  ? You  see,  they  were 
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his  horses.  He  was  proud  of  them.  So 
with  the  steam-launch.  She  would  not 
hear  of  its  being  sold.  In  fact,  for  a long 
time  any  reference  to  the  place  was  so  dis- 
tressing to  her  that  I did  not  even  men- 
tion it,  except  when  I had  to  draw  out  a 
check  for  Mr.  McGee,  and  then  it  was  sim- 
ply, ‘Auntie  dear,  Mr.  McGee  wants  so 
much.’  You  may  think  all  this  an  absurd 
piece  of  sentiment ; perhaps  it  is ; but  then, 
you  see,  I am  Frank’s  sister,  and  I know 
how  kind  my  aunt  was  to  him ; and  if  she 
has  still  this  feeling  about  preserving  in- 
tact what  belonged  to  him,  I don’t  find  it 
altogether  ridiculous.” 

“I  hope  not,”  said  Fitzgerald,  gently. 
He  thought  she  spoke  very  prettily  about 
this  matter.  He  should  not  have  thought 
she  had  so  much  sympathy. 

“ But  now,”  she  said — “ now  that  time 
has  gone  by,  and  auntie  seems  a little 
more  cheerful,  I think  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  some  good  out  of  the  place. 
I don’t  know  that  I am  very  penurious, 
but  I assure  you  I do  grudge  to  have  to 
draw  out  checks  to  keep  up  a perfectly 
useless  place  like  that.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I see  a good  deal  of  want  and  trou- 
ble and  misery  that  my  conscience  rebels 
against  throwing  away  money  like  that.” 

“ Surely  you  are  quite  right,” said  Fitz- 
gerald, though  he  did  not  quite  know  why 
he  should  be  appealed  to.  “If  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd  does  not  wish  to  sell  the  place,  and 
if  it  would  be  painful  for  her  to  go  and 
live  in  it,  why  might  she  not  let  it  ? If 
the  shooting  is  fair,  it  ought  to  let.  The 
neighborhood  is  pretty  enough.” 

“That  is  what  I think  too,” said  Mary 
Chetwynd,  with  that  placid,  intelligent 
smile  of  hers.  * ‘ But  the  only  person  who 
could  induce  her  to  let  the  place,  and  so 
save  all  this  expense,  is  yourself,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald; and  now  you  know  why  I have 
ventured  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a great  fa- 
vor.” 

“I?  What  could  I do  about  it?”  he 
exclaimed. 

“ If  I were  to  go  now  and  ask  auntie  to 
let  Boat  of  Garry,”  said  Miss  Chetwynd, 
“she  would  think  me  very  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted. The  idea  of  turning  in  a stran- 
ger to  succeed  to  poor  Frank’s  dog-cart, 
and  his  gun-room,  and  the  little  cabin  in 
the  steam-yacht — that  would  be  quite  ter- 
rible to  her.  But  she  might  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea.  She  would  not  mind 
your  going  over  and  occupying  the  place. 
She  has  a great  regard  for  you.  You  are 


about  Frank’s  age ; you  know  about  shoot- 
ing; it  would  seem  natural  enough  to  her 
that  you  should  go  over  and  live  at  Boat 
of  Garry  for  a time.  That  once  done,  the 
rest  would  be  easy.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  persuading  her  to  let  it 
next  year  to  one  or  other  of  our  friends 
— some  of  the  scientifics,  as  she  calls  them, 
are  very  fond  of  shooting.  I know  I am 
asking  a great  deal,” she  continued,  quick- 
ly, for  she  saw  that  he  looked  rather  as- 
tonished. “You  are  making  your  way 
in  literature,  and  this  looks  as  if  you 
might  be  taken  away  from  that  for  a con- 
siderable time.  But  would  it  be  so  ? I 
can  not  imagine  any  place  better  fitted  for 
literary  work,  unless,  indeed,  you  found  it 
really  too  solitary;  and  then  you  could 
send  across  to  Bantry,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  Mr.  McGee,  who  is  a sporting 
character,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  join 
you.  Then,  again— -you  see,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald,” she  said,  with  a laugh,  “I  have  to 
begin  by  persuading  you,  and  if  I fail  with 
you,  I am  done  altogether— you  would 
have  the  kind  of  holiday  that  would  just 
suit  yOu,  according  to  all  accounts.  You 
would  have  fishing,  shooting,  and  boat- 
ing, in  a sort  of  country  that  you  are  fa- 
miliar with.  You  have  been  very  close 
at  work,  I should  judge,  since  you  came 
to  London.  You  have  scarcely  ever  been 
out  of  London.” 

“But,” said  he,  in  rather  a bewildered 
way,  “ do  you  mean  this  ? Is  it  an  actu- 
al proposal— that  I should  go  to  Ireland 
now  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  not  at  all,”  she  said,  pleasant- 
ly. “It  is  only  a project  of  mine.  My 
prayer  to  you  is  that  if  auntie  should  sug- 
gest your  going  over  to  Ireland,  and  tak- 
ing your  holiday  in  that  way,  you  won’t 
refuse.  I have  put  the  whole  situation 
of  affairs  before  you ; and  if  you  cared  to 
take  your  holiday  that  way,  it  would  be, 
as  you  see,  conferring  a great  obligation 
on  us,  and  on  me  especially,  for  you 
would  be  helping  me  to  carry  out  my 
plan.” 

It  was  a prospect  that  ought  to  have 
been  alluring  enough  to  a young  man  of 
his  habits  and  occupations.  But  he  could 
not  think  of  that  now.  There  was  some- 
thing of  far  greater  import  to  him  and  his 
future  occupying  his  thoughts. 

“You  mean  this  year?”  he  says. 
“ Now  ?” 

“Iam  not  sure  about  ‘ now,’  ” she  said. 
“Well,  say  ‘now,’ or  as  soon  as  I can  get 
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my  aunt  coaxed  to  make  the  suggestion. 
The  salmon-fishing  has  begun,  has  it  not  ?” 

“ I am  sorry,”  said  he,  rather  breath- 
lessly, “ but — but  I may  be  called  away 
to  Ireland  on  important  affairs  within  the 
very  next  few  days;  I could  not  pledge 
myself  with  any  certainty — ” 

And  then  a wild  idea  occurred  to  him 
—an  idea  that  sent  the  blood  rushing  to 
his  brain.  What  if  the  two  excursions 
could  be  combined  ? What  if  he  were  to 
take  Kitty  to  Boat  of  Garry  instead  of  to 
Inisheen  ? Here,  indeed,  was  a project ! 
Poor  Kitty,  whose  imagination  had  been 
bothered  by  vain  dreams  of  driving  a car- 
riage and  pair! — here  was  the  very  car- 
riage and  pa ir  provided  for  her,  and  the 
quietest  of  country  residences  for  the  hon- 
ey-moon, and  a yacht  at  her  disposal,  and 
servants  and  all  awaiting  her  1 Could  any- 
thing be  more  opportune  ? Was  there  ever 
such  a coincidence  in  human  history  ? Of 
course  he  knew  that  great  people  frequent- 
ly lent  their  country-seat  to  a bridegroom 
and  bride  as  a safe  and  pleasant  retreat 
during  the  honey-moon ; but  that  he  and 
Kitty  should  be  suddenly  and  unexpected- 
ly provided  with  this  paradise  down  by 
the  sea — that,  surely,  was  a thing  that 
never  could  have  entered  her  brain,  even 
when  she  was  dreaming  of  the  bliss  of 
having  a carriage  and  pair,  and  being 
rich,  and  driving  through  pretty  scenery. 
Moreover,  would  it  not  be  a great  induce- 
ment for  her  to  fix  a definite  time  ? Could 
she  withstand  the  pictures  he  would  draw 
of  this  happy  and  secret  retirement  there  ? 

44  But,”  said  he,  quickly,  “did  you  mean 
that  it  was  necessary  that  I should  go  to 
Boat  of  Garry  alone  ?” 

“Alone?  Not  at  all,”  said  she.  “I 
spoke  of  your  being  there  alone  in  case 
you  might  want  to  continue  your  literary 
work.  Of  course  I don’t  think  I could 
induce  auntie  to  let  you  take  with  you, 
although  you  are  a great  favorite  of  hers, 
a big  party  of  strangers — ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  that  at  all,”  said 
Fitzgerald,  hastily.  His  brain  was  paint- 
ing pictures  with  such  vivid  colors  as  John 
Ross  never  squeezed  out  of  any  tin  tube. 

“It  would  be  a great  favor  to  me,” 
continued  Miss  Clietwynd,  seeing  that  he 
was  now  considering  her  scheme,  “and  it 
would  be  a pleasant  holiday  for  you,  and 
it  would  be  doing  a service  to  poor  old 
auntie.  She  would  see  that  very  soon. 
The  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  pos- 
sibly continue;  and  I am  sure,  once  the 


gradual  change  was  made,  she  would  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  right. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I was 
once  a little  afraid  of  that  fixed  idea  of 
hers.  I did  not  like  it,  especially  when  she 
was  alone,  her  melancholy  seemed  to  get 
so  morbid  and  hopeless.  But  now  that 
she  has  come  back  to  the  old  interest  in 
every-day  affairs,  surely  now  is  the  time 
to  get  her  to  give  up  this  too  sensitive  re- 
pugnance of  hers  to  having  Boat  of  Gar- 
ry touched  in  any  way;  and  I don’t  see 
any  one  else  who  can  do  it  so  easily  as 
you.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  oc- 
curred to  you,”  she  continued — and  for 
the  first  time  she  showed  a little  embar- 
rassment— “but  I think  my  aunt  wishes 
to  put  you,  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  in 
Frank’s  place — I mean  in  her  little  world 
of  friendships  and  interests;  and  some- 
times I am  quite  startled,  when  I come 
into  the  room  accidentally,  to  hear  her 
chatting  to  you  in  exactly  the  same  tone 
she  used  to  use  to  him.  She  thinks  you 
are  exactly  his  height;  but  you  are  an 
inch  and  a half  taller — two  inches,  per- 
haps. And  dear  old  auntie  forgets  a lit- 
tle ; and  now  she  thinks  that  poor  Frank 
was  just  as  fond  of  books  and  writing  and 
poetry  and  all  that  as  you  are,  whereas 
there  was  nothing  Frank  hated  so  much 
as  a book,  except  British  Rural  Sports, 
and  Colonel  Hawker’s  volume,  and  the 
Field , on  Sunday  morning.  You  won’t 
find  much  of  a library  at  Boat  of  Garry 
if  you  go  there.  Do  you  think  it  is  hard 
of  me  to  speak  of  my  dead  brother  like 
that  ? Sometimes  I think  I have  less  than 
my  share  of  natural  affection,  when  I 
find  I can’t  quite  believe  all  that  poor  old 
auntie  believes  about  him.  And  yet  I 
was  very  fond  of  him.  The  world  seem- 
ed quite  changed  for  me  when  he  died; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  with  whom  I 
ever  could  be  so  intimate,  and  who  did  me 
so  much  good  in  talking  plain  common- 
sense  when  I was  inclined  to  attempt  im- 
possible things.  And  yet  when  I find 
how  common  such  sorrows  are,  I some- 
times think  that  I grieve  too  much,  and 
that  I should  try  not  to  think  about  him 
at  all,  but  to  go  on  with  my  work,  such  as 
it  is,  and  let  everything  be  for  the  best. 
Only  the  world  seemed  to  get  so  empty 
when  he  was  taken  away  from  us.  I 
cared  more  for  his  approval  than  for  any- 
body’s, although  he  was  not  clever.  I 
could  not  bear  his  laughing  at  me.  I 
used  to  go  out  with  him  when  he  went 
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shooting,  though  the  cry  of  a hare  when 
it  was  struck  cut  my  heart  like  a knife. 
The  smallest  present  he  made  me  was  of 
more  value  than  anything  anybody  else 
could  give  me.  He  used  to  call  me  his 
‘little  girl,’  though  I was  quite  as  tall 
as  he  was — perhaps  a trifle  taller.  And 
— although  I am  not  very  sentimental- 
still,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
I should  not  like  the  idea — not  just  yet — 
of  your  taking  a big  party  of  strangers  to 
—to— Frank’s  house.” 

“Oh,  of  course  not,”  said  he,  instantly. 
“ I did  not  dream  of  such  a thing.” 

She  was  a little  tremulous  about  the 
lips — only  for  a second. 

“If  any  one  went  with  me,” said  he, 
thinking  it  better  she  should  know  the 
truth,  “ it  would  be  my  wife.” 

“But  you  are  not  married,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald ?”  she  exclaimed,  with  wonder  in  her 
eves. 

* “No—” 

“But  you  are  going  to  be?”  she  said, 
with  a quick  interest. 

Then  her  eyes  dropped. 

‘ ‘ I beg  your  pardon.  I really  beg  your 
pardon,” she  said,  as  she  rose.  “I  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  your  time.  You 
ought  to  have  stopped  my  chatter.  Well, 
may  I assume  that  you  are  my  accom- 
plice ?” 

“Miss  Chetwynd,”  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  “ I have  a suspicion  that  your  ways 
are  very  like  your  aunt’s  ways,  and  that 
you  contrive  kindnesses  under  the  guise  of 
begging  for  a favor.” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  she  said,  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  “my  motives  are  distinctly 
mercenary.  I don’t  want  that  money  to 
be  thrown  away  from  year  to  year  for 
nothing ; and  I ask  for  your  help.  At  the 
same  time  I am  not  saying  that  you  might 
not  have  a pleasant  holiday  there.  Good- 
night, and  thank  you  so  much.” 

Even  in  his  eager  haste  to  get  outside 
and  consider  all  the  bearings  of  this  new 
proposal  that  he  would  lay  before  Kitty, 
he  could  not  but  carry  away  with  him  a 
pleasant  impression  from  this  little  inter- 
view. Mary  Chetwynd  had  been  so  gen- 
tle, so  kind,  and  serious,  and  true  in  man- 
ner, so  good  an  example  (as  he  thought) 
of  an  accomplished  and  amiable  and  frank 
young  English  gentlewoman,  that  he  had 
a little  remorse  about  it  all.  Perhaps  he 
had  misunderstood  her  somewhat.  It  did 
not  appear  that  her  heart  had  been  alto- 
gether hardened  by  scornful  knowledge: 


what  if  there  were  no  such  deadly  antag- 
onism, after  all,  between  sentiment  and 
science  ? How  nicely  she  had  spoken  of 
old  Mrs.  Chetwynd ! what  true  affection 
breathed  in  Her  little  simple  sentences 
about  her  brother!  Even  that  bit  of  em- 
barrassment seemed  so  womanly : she  had 
instantly  withdrawn  her  questions  for 
fear  of  giving  offense.  And  if  she  were 
to  prove  the  means  of  putting  this  great 
happiness  within  the  reach  of  Kitty  and 
himself,  would  he  not  seek  some  opportu- 
nity in  the  future  to  show  that  he  was  not 
altogether  insensible  of  her  kindness  ? 

But  the  immediate  thing  was  to  let  Kit- 
ty know.  He  was  so  anxious  to  put  any 
additional  inducement  before  her;  and 
certainly  this  one — as  his  quick  imagina- 
tion pictured  it — was  of  sufficient  value. 
But  would  it  appeal  in  like  measure  to 
Kitty  ? Would  she  be  able  to  see  all  those 
fascinating  glimpses  of  their  life  together 
in  the  house  by  the  sea  that  now  crowded 
in  on  his  mind  ? What  a pity  it  was  he 
had  not  been  able  to  add  this  temptation 
to  his  letter  of  that  morning ! No  matter ; 
by  the  time  she  reached  Limerick  both 
letters  would  probably  be  awaiting  her  at 
the  post-office. 

Then  in  his  impatience  he  walked  to  a 
telegraph  office,  and  sent  off  this  message 
to  her:  “ If  you  are  remaining  at  Killar- 
ney,  ask  letters  to  be  forwarded  from  Lim- 
erick. Do  not  answer  first  letter  till  you 
get  second.  Telegraph  if  this  reached.” 

This  second  letter  was  the  one  that  he 
was  now  hurrying  home  to  write.  And 
these  were  bright-colored  pictures  that  lie 
saw  before  him  in  the  gray  dusk  of  the 
evening,  as  he  went  rapidly  along  the 
London  streets.  He  somewhat  forced 
himself  to  think  of  them.  There  was 
something  else  he  would  not  think  of — 
that  he  put  away.  This  was  the  imme- 
diate question:  whether  Kitty  also  would 
not  be  fascinated  by  these  new  possibili- 
ties ? Had  she  already  had  a passing 
glance  at  the  beauties  of  Glengariff  ? — 
then  she  would  know  the  sort  of  coun- 
try through  which  she  could  have  her 
daily  drives  in  that  coveted  carriage  and 
pair.  Would  she  come  part  of  the  way 
up  the  hill  in  the  evening  to  meet  him  on 
his  return  from  the  shooting  ? Would 
she  take  a book  with  her  and  sit  on  the 
river-bank,  among  the  wrarm  grass  and  the 
meadow-sweet,  while  wTith  a big  sweep  of 
the  rod  he  dropped  the  great  salmon-fly 
into  the  deep  and  distant  pool  ? And  then 
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he  knew  that  Kitty  would  jump  up  with  a 
shriek  of  delight  when  the  struggle  be- 
gan ; and  she  would  watch  with  wide  eyes 
the  rushes  and  the  sharp  and  dangerous 
leaps  of  the  big  fish ; and  by-and-by,  when 
victory  was  becoming  sure,  would  she 
stand  by  his  side  with  the  gaff  ready  to 
his  hand  ? For  one  thing,  Kitty  was  not 
the  best  of  sailors.  But  then  you  could 
so  quickly  run  back  again  in  a steam- 
launch  if  there  was  anything  like  a sea  on 
outside;  and  no  doubt  still  days  would 
occur  on  which  she  might,  all  by  herself, 
as  it  were — imagine  Kitty  in  sole  com- 
mand of  a steamer! — sail  all  the  way 
around  by  Dursey  Head  into  Kenmare 
River,  while  he  shot  across  the  Slieve  Mis- 
kish  heights,  if  the  Boat  of  Garry  shoot- 
ings extended  so  far.  And  then  to  think 
of  his  being  away  up  there  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  rock  and  heather,  and  far  below 
him  the  little  toy  steamer,  and  the  tiniest 
figure  sitting  in  the  stern  reading.  Can 
the  dog- whistle  reach  as  far  ? Or  the  view 
halloo  of  the  keeper  to  the  engine-man  ? 
Or  is  it  Kitty  herself  who  first  catches 
sight  of  them,  and  starts  up,  and  waves  a 
handkerchief  ? It  is  almost  a race  down 
the  hill  at  last;  and  then  the  little  boat  is 
sent  ashore,  and  they  are  pulled  out  to 
the  small  steamer,  and  the  birds  and  the 
big  brown  hares  are  all  laid  out  on  deck. 
And  then  away  to  sea  again  in  the  golden 
evening,  with  the  long  headlands  grow- 
ing warmer  in  color  as  the  sun  sinks,  and 
the  Atlantic  murmuring  all  along  the  sol- 
itary coasts.  Would  there  be  a piano  at 
Boat  of  Garry  ? Or  would  their  evenings 
be  spent  out-of-doors  mostly,  until  the 
stars  began  to  be  visible  over  the  trees  ? 
Kitty  was  fond  of  the  darkness  and  of  si- 
lence; they  would  hear  the  curlews  call- 
ing along  the  shore  as  they  went  home 
through  the  meadows. 

It  was  of  Kitty  at  Boat  of  Garry,  not  of 
Kitty  at  Killarney,  that  he  forced  himself 
to  think.  Also  he  persuaded  himself  that 
this  way  of  spending  the  honey-moon 
would  be  a very  inexpensive  one.  Kitty 
must  admit  that.  There  would  be  no  ho- 
tel bills,  no  costs  by  road  or  rail.  Kitty 
was  almost  in  the  neighborhood ; the  trav- 
elling would  be  nothing.  Would  it  be 
asking  too  much  that  the  carriage  should 
meet  them  at  Kenmare  to  take  them  up 
and  over  the  gaunt  mountain-road  until 
they  descended  into  the  leafy  wroods  of 
Glengariff  ? No  doubt  the  horses  would 
be  the  better  for  some  good  stiff  work  now ; 


it  was  far  from  probable  that  the  coachman 
had  taken  them  out  for  regular  exercise 
in  a place  where  there  was  no  master. 

These  points  and  many  more  were  put 
before  Kitty  in  this  second  letter.  It  was 
a very  matter-of-fact  letter.  It  assumed 
that  Kitty  would  be  as  delighted  as  him- 
self with  this  opportune  proposal.  Why 
should  he  implore  and  beseech  ? — would 
not  his  faithful  Kitty  rejoice  as  he  re- 
joiced to  see  their  dearest  hopes  within 
easy  reach  of  fulfillment?  And  it  be- 
hooved him  to  be  very  business-like  now. 
Kitty  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  cost  of  the 
wedding;  the  simpler  the  better.  And  if 
he  disingenuously  omitted  to  mention  all 
the  minute  points  of  the  case — if,  without 
being  guilty  of  any  misstatement  whatso- 
ever, he  still  left  it  possible  for  Kitty  to  im- 
agine that  this  proposal  that  they  should 
occupy  Boat  of  Garry  had  been  made  by 
the  Chetwynds  with  especial  reference  to 
her  marriage  trip — what  harm  was  there 
in  Kitty  innocently  believing  that  these 
two  ladies  wished  to  be  kind  to  her  ? 

So  he  went  and  posted  that  letter  too. 
All  that  he  could  do  he  had  done.  Then 
he  walked  back  to  the  court-yard,  found 
John  Ross  at  home,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  the  Scotchman’s 
studio. 

For  Fitzgerald  had  grown  half  afraid 
of  sitting  by  himself  in  the  solitary  room 
upstairs.  Sometimes  strange  imaginings 
would  flash  across  his  brain — fears  that 
took  his  breath  away — that  were  hateful 
and  horrible — that  were  as  unworthy  of 
himself  as  they  were  cruel  to  the  true- 
hearted and  tender-eyed  Kitty,  who  was 
so  far  away,  with  no  one  to  speak  for  her 
innocence  and  honor  and  faith,  if  he 
should  dare  to  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  REVELATION. 

The  days  passed;  no  message  of  any 
kind,  no  letter,  no  telegram,  came  to  these 
poor  lodgings  in  the  Fulham  Road.  No 
work  was  possible  for  him.  He  kept  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  room,  listening  for 
the  postman,  or  idly  wandering  through 
the  streets  of  Chelsea,  always  certain  that 
her  reply  would  be  awaiting  him  there 
on  his  return.  If  he  thought  of  any- 
thing, it  was  of  how  he  and  she  together 
would  occupy  the  mornings  and  days  and 
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long  summer  evenings  at  Boat  of  Garry. 
His  eyes  were  turned  to  the  south.  He 
seemed  to  keep  his  face  averted  from  Kil- 
larney.  Limerick  was  a blank  to  him. 

He  tried  to  avoid  John  Ross ; but  Ross 
was  not  to  be  avoided.  He  came  upstairs, 
regarded  Fitzgerald  for  a second,  looked 
suspiciously  round — as  was  his  wont,  in- 
deed, for  his  eyes  seemed  to  take  in  every- 
thing— and  forthwith  drove  his  neighbor 
down  into  the  studio,  where  Fitzgerald 
found  that  a sumptuous  supper  (according 
to  their  notions  down  that  way)  had  been 
prepared  for  two. 

44 1 have  noticed  ye,  my  man,”  said 
Ross,  “once  or  twice  of  late.  Ye  are  at 
it  again.” 

“At  what  ?” 

4 4 Starving  yourself.” 

“Indeed  I am  not.  Why  should  I 
starve  myself  when  I have  four  pounds  a 
week,  with  chances  of  more?” 

Ross  muttered  something  to  himself,  as 
he  brought  one  or  two  further  things  to 
the  supper  table.  Then  he  fetched  a bot- 
tle of  beer  for  his  companion,  and  they 
both  sat  down.  Fitzgerald  began  to  talk 
about  a railway  accident  that  had  hap- 
pened the  previous  day,  but  Ross  had  oth- 
er thoughts  in  his  mind. 

44  Ye  are  not  starving  yourself,  then  ?” 
said  he,  glancing  at  his  neighbor. 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“Ye  are  not  looking  well,  then.  Ye 
keep  too  much  in-doors,  and  too  much  in 
town.  Ye’ll  forget  what  the  country  is 
like  if  ye  go  on  like  this ; and  fine  leeter- 
ature  you’ll  turn  out  then! — leeterature 
with  a white  face  and  bloodless  hands. 
What  the  mischief  do  ye  mean  ?”  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly.  4 4 No  meat  ?” 

Fitzgerald  had  pushed  his  plate  away, 
and  was  merely  playing  with  a bit  of  crust. 

44 1 had  something,”  he  said,  evasively. 

“When  ?” 

44  Oh,  not  very  long  ago.” 

44  When  ?”  said  the  other. 

44  Well,  about  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

44  And  so  ye  have  got  yourself  into  the 
habit  of  eating  nothing  after  two  o’clock  ?” 

He  himself  was  busy  enough.  For  a 
time  Fitzgerald  had  all  the  talking.  What 
he  talked  about  was  merely  the  current 
news  of  the  papers. 

44  There’s  an  article  I would  like  to  see 
ye  write;  ye  might  do  some  good  wi’t,” 
said  Ross  at  length. 

4 4 What  do  you  charge  for  supplying 
subjects  to  poor  authors  ?” 


44  Oh,  but  it’s  no  for  fine  leeterary  treat- 
ment, this.  It’s  a sledge-hammer  ye  want 
to  smash  down  a piece  of  meeserable  hy- 
pocrisy. I want  ye  to  denounce  the  per- 
neecious  sympathy  that  ye  find  expressed 
in  books — and  mostly  in  wecmen’s  books, 
I may  say — for  the  genteel  folk  who  are 
‘keeping  up  appearances,’  and  for  the 
trouble  they  suffer  in  consequence.  Lord 
save  us  I these  are  the  people  we  are 
to  sympathize  wi’ — people  whose  vanity 
makes  them  live  at  eight  hundred  pounds 
a year  when  they  have  only  three  hun- 
dred pounds  ; and  it’s  a 4 proper  pride’ ; 
and  they’re  doing  the  best  for  the  family. 
A proper  pride ! — it’s  a proper  pride  that 
must  suffer  some  stings,  I should  think, 
when  the  unpaid  tradesmen  come  ringiug 
at  the  door.  And  then  the  way  they  are 
described  as  peety ing  themselves,  and  sigh- 
ing with  resignation  over  their  struggles, 
just  as  if  God  had  decreed  them  to  have 
hired  broughams,  and  dinner  parties,  and 
their  daughters  at  boarding-schools,  and 
what  not;  and  as  if  their  no  being  able  to 
settle  their  bills  was  something  they  could 
not  make  out!  No;  it  is  their  right  to 
live  in  such  a way ; it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  if  they  have  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  they’d  better  live  on  that,  or  less; 
they  have  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
you  and  me  are  expected  to  have  a great 
peety  for  all  they  suffer  through  their 
perneecious  vanity  and  pretense.  If  they 
choose  to  live  beyond  their  income,  let 
them  smart  for  it! — why  should  I peety 
them  ? I peety  the  butchers  and  green- 
grocers that  they  plunder;  or,  worse  still, 
that  they  leave  so  long  unpaid  that  the 
poor  man,  for  want  of  ready  money,  is 
forced  to  take  to  overcharging  and  trade 
dodges,  and  in  a measure  becomes  a thief. 
Now  I am  told,”  said  he,  fixing  his  keen 
eyes  on  Fitzgerald  for  a second,  44  that  you 
Irish  are  ray ther  given  to  that  keeping  up 
of  appearances;  that  is  to  say, living  at  a 
rate  ye  can  not  properly  afford.” 

Fitzgerald  suspected  as  much.  These 
homilies  of  Ross’s  generally  ended  with  a 
personal  application. 

44 Some  of  the  small  squireens  are  pret- 
ty much  given  that  way,”  he  said,  “but  I 
suppose  you’ll  find  about  an  equal  amount 
of  pretentiousness  everywhere  among  the 
poor  genteel.  It  isu’t  easy  for  them  to 
give  up  the  way  of  living  they  have  been 
used  to.” 

44  But  it’s  the  beginning,  my  lad,”  said 
the  other.  4 4 It’s  the  beginning  to  live 
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beyond  your  means  that's  the  mischief. 
Now  you,  for  example — how  are  you  go- 
ing to  begin  ?” 

“I  told  you.  In  two  small  rooms,  I 
hope,  at  perhaps  eight  or  ten  shillings  a 
week.  Then  we  shall  look  about  for  a 
house.” 

44  What  size  ?” 

“Small.  But  I know  what  you  are 
thinking  of,  Ross,  and  there’s  no  use  beat- 
ing about  the  bush.  You  are  thinking 
that  I am  starving  myself,  being  too  keen 
in  saving  up  money ; and  that  this  proba- 
bly means  that  I shall  start  housekeeping 
in  too  expensive  a way.  I think  that  is 
about  what  you  are  afraid  of.” 

4 4 It  is,  ” said  the  other,  promptly.  “You 
have  just  hit  it.  I can  not  understand  the 
use  of  such  violent  means.  I take  it  that 
when  two  young  people  get  married,  they 
should  accommodate  themselves  reasona- 
bly and  fairly  to  their  income — not  starv- 
ing yourself,  laddie — and  when  circum- 
stances improve,  let  their  expenditure 
grow.  But  if  ye  begin  at  the  beginning 
with  a vain  pretense  of  genteelity,  and 
get  into  trouble,  do  ye  expect  I am  going 
to  peety  ye  ? Not  one  jot.” 

4 4 No;  what  you  would  do  would  be  to 
lend  us  money,”  said  "Fitzgerald,  who 
knew  the  ways  of  this  person.  “But 
there’s  no  starvation  in  the  case — not  the 
least.” 

44 Then  what  is  the  matter  with  ye? 
Where  got  ye  that  grayness  in  the  face  ?” 
said  his  friend,  whose  eyes  missed  no- 
thing. 

4*I  have  been  working  hard,,”  said  the 
other,  evasively,  “ and  been  anxious  a lit- 
tle about  one  or  two  things.” 

“ I wish  ye  could  bring  that  young  lass 
over  here  and  marry  her  straight  off,” 
said  Ross,  bluntly. 

“That  may  not  be  so  far  away,”  was 
Fitzgerald's  answer;  and  his  friend  — 
though  lie  waited  for  a second,  regarding 
him,  as  if  he  exi>ected  him  to  say  more — 
accepted  Fitzgerald's  silence,  and  forbore 
to  press  him  with  any  question. 

Next  morning  there  was  again  neither 
letter  nor  telegram.  This  suspense  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  He  hastily  went 
to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  messages 
both  to  Killarney  and  Limerick,  asking 
whether  she  had  not  received  his  commu- 
nications. More  than  that,  he  telegraph- 
ed to  the  postmaster  at  Limerick,  asking 
to  be  informed  whether  letters  addressed  to 
Miss  Romaync  had  been  sent  or  called  for. 
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The  day  passed  somehow ; there  was  no 
answer.  And  now  he  made  sure  she  could 
be  neither  at  Killarney  nor  at  Limerick ; 
and  a thousand  conjectures  filled  his  anx- 
ious mind  as  to  what  might  have  happen- 
ed. He  went  back  over  her  letters.  There 
she  had  used  the  phrase  “make  our  way” 
to  Limerick ; and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
instead  of  coming  back  by  rail  to  Mallow, 
and  so  getting  north,  it  was  just  possible 
she  and  Miss  Patience  might  have  tried  to 
get  round  by  Tralee  and  Listowel,  taking 
the  stage-coaches.  And  although  they 
were  both  pretty  experienced  travellers, 
who  could  tell  what  slight  misadventure 
might  not  have  detained  them  somewhere 
in  these  western  wilds  ? It  was  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  Kitty's  silence. 
And  again  he  convinced  himself  that  there 
could  not  have  been  any  serious  accident, 
or  that  would  have  found  its  way  to  the 
papers.  That  truant  Kitty,  to  go  and  lose 
herself  among  these  Kerry  mountains ! 

Then,  when  he  was  least  expecting  it, 
there  came  to  him  a letter,  or  brief  note 
rather. 

“ Killarney,  Thursday  Mowing. 

“Dear  Willie, — You  drive  me  to  say 
that  you  are  very  inconsiderate  in  worry- 
ing me  with  these  constant  letters  and  tele- 
grams. I meet  with  so  much  considera- 
tion and  kindness  on  every  hand  that  it  is 
all  the  more  surprising  to  find  you  so  ex- 
acting and  impatient.  That  would  not 
seem  a pleasing  prospect  to  any  one.  I 
have  not  sent  for  your  letters  to  the  Lim- 
erick Post-office,  because  there  would  not 
be  time.  We  leave  here  to-morrow,  and 
do  not  go  to  Limerick,  the  engagement 
being  cancelled.  But  I dare  say  I know 
what  is  in  them ; and  I am  rather  tired  of 
arguing.  Besides,  you  do  not  seem  to 
think  of  anything  but  your  own  wishes. 
How  could  I turn  adrift  Miss  Patience, 
who  has  no  means  of  livelihood  whatever? 
She  has  been  most  faithful  and  good  and 
kind  to  me ; and  of  course  I could  not  send 
her  away  without  making  some  provision 
for  her.  I am  sure  I wish  to  please  ev- 
ery one — especially  those  who  have  been 
very  hind  to  me;  but  it  is  sometimes  so 
distracting  to  try  to  please  everybody  that 
sometimes  I don’t  know  what  I may  not 
do.  But  please  bo  a little  forbearing  with 
me ; you  are  so  impetuous. 

4 4 Your  affectionate  Kitty.” 

He  stared  at  the  letter  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment. Was  it  really  Kitty  who  had  writ- 
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ten  that?  Was  it  the  Kitty  with  whom 
he  had  vralked  arm  in  arm  through  the 
hawthorn  lanes  on  the  Sunday  mornings 
— who  could  find  no  speech  soft  enough, 
no  caressings  endearing  enough,  no  words 
of  love  true  and  close  and  near  enough, 
for  him— who  was  now  reproaching  him 
with  his  want  of  consideration,  and  taunt- 
ing him  with  the  suggestion  that  others 
were  kinder  than  he  ? Was  it  possible  for 
a woman’s  heart  to  change  so  ? He  would 
not  look  at  the  intermediate  time;  he 
would  not  think  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
months'  letters;  it  was  the  Kitty  of  Ini- 
sheen  that  he  was  thinking  of — it  was  the 
Kitty  who  had  stretched  her  warm,  trem- 
bling little  hand  to  him  across  the  stream 
down  in  the  darkness,  and  repeated  the 
pledge  that  gave  each  to  the  other,  and 
looked  up  and  kissed  him  when  the  lov- 
ers’ vows  were  over.  Was  this  the  same 
Kitty  ? 

But  she  could  not  have  changed  so.  He 
would  not  believe  it.  Kitty  had  been  put 
out  of  temper  by  something;  and  at  such 
times  she  wrote  hurriedly,  a little  incoher- 
ently, sometimes  heedless  of  her  grammar 
even.  What  he  would  do  would  be  to 
take  the  matter  in  his  own  hands.  He 
would  go  and  get  hold  of  Kitty  herself — 
that  was  the  first  thing.  Once  he  had  a 
grip  of  her  small,  warm  fingers,  he  should 
feel  safe.  Poor  lass,  she  had  become  petu- 
lant through  being  left  so  much  alone. 
He  would  press  back  the  hair  from  her 
forehead,  and  smile  away  the  evil  spirit 
from  her  eyes. 

But  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  she  had 
not  said  where  she  was  going.  Was  he 
to  lose  all  clew  to  her  whereabouts,  then  ? 
Was  she  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  time 
in  this  petulant  mood?  Then  a strange 
sort  of  fear — that  seemed  to  go  through 
his  heart  like  a red-hot  wire — stabbed  him, 
as  it  were;  and  in  a blind  and  bewildered 
way  he  went  down  the  stairs,  and  went  in 
to  Ross’s  studio. 

“Ross,”  said  he — and  Ross  certainly 
stared  at  him,  for  his  manner  was  unusual 
— “I  wouldn't  show  you  a love-letter;  but 
this  isn’t  much  of  a love-letter.  I wish 
you  would  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think.” 

He  seemed  rather  breathless. 

“Have  you  had  any  quarrel?”  said 
John  Ross,  when  he  had  read  the  letter 
slowly  and  carefully. 

1 4 Quarrel  ? Not  a shadow  of  a quarrel, ” 
he  said,  eagerly. 


“Will  I tell  ye  what  I think  ?”  said  his 
friend,  watching  his  expression  closely. 

“ Why  not  ? Why  not  ? That’s  what 
I want.” 

“I  think  that  young  lass  is  going  to 
marry  another  man.” 

Fitzgerald  reached  out  his  hand,  and 
took  back  the  letter. 

“You  are  quite  wrong,” he  said,  quiet- 
ly, but  with  his  face  very  gray  and  hag- 
gard. “You  are  quite  mistaken  about 
that.  You  don’t  know  my — my  darling.” 

He  went  away  without  another  word ; 
and  Ross  knew  better  than  to  follow  him. 

His  faithfulness  fought  on  to  the  end. 
He  would  not  believe  it.  It  was  not  in 
human  nature.  The  heart  of  a woman 
could  not  be  so  treacherous.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Kitty  whom  he  had  clasp- 
ed to  his  breast  on  the  shore  there  at  Ini- 
sheen,  when  her  face  was  wet  with  tears 
in  the  moonlight — it  was  not  possible  for 
that  Kitty  to  be  gayly  smiling  a love  smile 
into  other  eyes.  He  had  heard  her  heart 
beat. 

There  came  a letter: 

44  Dcblin,  June  2. 

“Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald,— In  the  hur- 
ry of  packing,  I have  been  commissioned 
to  acquaint  you  with  a piece  of  news, 
which  I fear  will  cause  you  some  pain, 
though  probably  but  little  surprise.  Miss 
Romayne  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Cobbs  to- 
morrow morning;  and  I believe  they  go 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  afterward,  where  Mr. 
Cobbs  has  some  friends.  For  my  part,  I 
must  say  I am  heartily  glad  of  it ; for  al- 
though Miss  Romayne  has  always  been 
kind  to  me,  and  remains  so,  her  succes- 
sive flirtations  have  only  caused  me  em- 
barrassment; and  I have  often  been  sus- 
pected of  influencing  her  to  favor  this  one 
or  reject  the  other,  when  in  truth  I took 
no  interest  at  all  in  such  trivial  matters. 
What  I can  not  help  regretting  is  the  £40 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  Limerick 
people  for  her  cancelling  the  engagement; 
but  Mr.  Cobbs  has  plenty  of  money,  and 
probably  they  regard  that  as  a small  mat- 
ter now.  I have  some  things  to  send  back 
to  you,  but  can  not  get  a proper  box  before 
the  morning.  It  shall  be  registered. 

“ Yours  sincerely,  E.  Patience.” 

There  was  one  word  added  to  this  letter 
— in  another  and  trembling  handwriting. 
It  was  in  a corner.  It  was  the  word  * 4 For- 
give.” 

The  drowning  man,  we  have  often  been 
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told,  sees  all  the  chief  events  of  his  life 
pass  before  him — a procession  of  clear  and 
startling  pictures — in  time  limited  to  sec- 
onds. This  man  saw  wild  and  sudden 
visions  too,  as  he  bent  forward  his  brow 
on  his  clasped  hands;  but  these  rapid,  be- 
wildering, heart-breaking  scenes  had  al- 
ways for  their  central  figure  a woman. 
All  the  rest  of  his  life  was  forgotten.  The 
beautiful  pictures! — filled  with  the  color 
and  sunlight  of  young  love  and  hope ; and 
even  in  the  midst  of  them — whether  by 
sea  or  shore,  in  rocky  glen  or  on  the  breezy 
hill-side — some  one  laughing  with  parted 
lips,  and  smiling  with  glad  eyes.  But 
then  this  other  vision  that  would  intrude : 
it  was  like  the  dreadful  thing  that  Heine 
saw:  “That  was  a merry  bridal  feast; 
joyfully  the  guests  sat  at  the  table;  but 
when  I regarded  the  bridal  pair — Ah,  God, 
my  darling  was  the  bride  /” 

Was  the  blow  unexpected,  then  ? No. 
For  days  and  weeks  he  had  been  living 
under  the  shadow  of  this  nameless  fear. 


It  had  been  like  a black  cloud  over  him ; 
he  would  not  look  at  it ; he  tried  to  escape 
from  it ; he  tried  to  argue  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. He  would  not  confess  to  a doubt 
of  Kitty’s  honor  and  faith.  Had  she  not 
kissed  him  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
where  they  had  plighted  their  troth  to- 
gether ? 

And  now  he  had  nothing  to  say  about 
perjured  lips,  or  women’s  deceit,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  wound  had  struck 
deeper  than  that.  It  had  struck  at  the 
very  foundations  of  his  faith  in  human 
nature.  Rather  vaguely  and  thoughtful- 
ly— for  these  pictures  of  Inisheen  were 
still  before  his  eyes — he  got  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  went  out  into  the  mild  summer 
air.  The  day  was  fine ; the  people  seemed 
busy.  He  only  knew  that  life  was  over 
for  him;  that  the  world  had  nothing  left 
for  him — except,  it  might  be,  a few  memo- 
ries: he  was  without  interest,  or  care,  or 
hope,  though  the  lad  had  scarcely  touched 
his  four-and-twentieth  year. 
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THE  return  of  Christmas  is  the  return  of 
happy  memories  aud  of  jubilant  hopes. 
Far  off  its  coming  shines.  Even  through  the 
soft  misty  summer  of  All-saints,  the  beauti- 
ful Indian  summer  of  early  November,  the  ra- 
diance of  tho  reverend  holiday  is  perceived. 
The  tender  domestie  delight  of  Thanksgiving 
is  deepened  by  the  thought  of  approaching 
Christmas,  the  historic  Advent  of  religious  as- 
sociation. The  evergreens  in  the  woods  and  by 
the  road-side  take  a new  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  loiterer,  as  if  consecrated  to  a happy  house- 
hold use  at  the  festival  of  universal  Christen- 
dom. Even  upon  the  Puritan  continent,  where 
waits  were  never  heard,  there  is  a fancied 
sound  of  waits  in  the  moonlight  above  the  De- 
cember snow.  Through  the  frosty  midnight 
air  did  you  catch  the  slender  outline  of  tho 
reindeer  team,  the  sparkling  beneficent  eyes 
of  the  bearded  charioteer  ! Hark ! was  it  the 
noiseless  stir  of  a myriad  eager  little  feet 
across  the  door,  the  rnstle  of  a myriad  eager 
little  hands  in  stuffed  aud  distorted  stockings! 
And  who  are  these  with  stately  step  and  chant- 
ed psalm  bringing  in  the  boar’s  head,  and  what 
is  that  swift,  sweet,  coy  game  beneath  the 
mistletoe  f 

Here  goes  a wagon  piled  with  hemlock  aud 
the  green  boughs  that  time  and  winter  can  not 
wither.  How  keen  the  odor,  and  how  rich 
with  recollection ! The  Easy  Chair  pauses  as 
the  wagon  passes  by,  and  in  its  wake  of  wooded 
perfume  recalls  the  plain  old  church  whose  hare 


walls  were  wreathed  and  clad  with  this  unfad- 
ing verdure  once  a year,  and  into  which  on 
one  glad  day  of  all  the  twelvemonth  tho  light 
and  warmth  of  human  tenderness  brought  the 
home  feeling,  the  sympathy  of  daily  life  with 
the  holy  place,  which  the  Puritan,  bent  upon 
purifying  abuse,  too  ranch  neglected.  How 
curiously  the  young  eyes  studied  the  mystery 
of  the  decoration!  How  were  they  placed 
there,  the  tufted,  ample  masses  of  immortal 
green  that  “ high  overarched,  embower”  f 
How  smldeuly  beautiful  the  old  church ! What 
a fragrance  known  only  in  deep  woods ! And 
this  strange  and  alluring  spectacle — “’tis  a 
woodland  enchanted,”  ’tis  the  lost  chapel  of 
the  German  stor$%  buried  in  the  forest.  In  his 
familiar  robe  the  clergyman  was  yet  a strange 
figure  among  the  evergreens.  The  low  music 
breathed  like  a melodious  wind  amid  the  trees. 
“The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple”— a temple 
not  made  with  hands,  half  consciously  the 
young  mind  replied.  The  story  of  tho  nativi- 
ty, the  kneeling  shepherds  and  the  star  by 
night,  the  quiring  hosts,  the  tiirbaned  wise 
meu  beariug  jewelled  gifts — all  painted  im- 
perishable pictures  on  the  young  memory ; 
pictures  vividly  renewed,  as  when  a sponge  is 
passed  across  a canvas,  with  each  recurring 
Christmas  aud  the  embowered  church. 

How  the  sweet  yearly  miracle  of  this  trans- 
formation is  wrought  is  shown  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  issne  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  a 
scene  that  will  soon  be  visible  in  a thousand 
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churches,  a scene  which  enhances  the  beauti- 
ful association.  If  the  tradition,  like  that  of 
the  Yule  log,  be  not  Christian  in  its  origin,  it 
is  peculiarly  Christian  in  its  significance.  The 
renewal  of  the  seasons,  the  evergreen  tree,  are 
naturally  appropriated  by  Christian  symbol- 
ism, and  in  no  symbol  is  there  fresher  life  than 
in  this.  The  charming  picture  of  Dielman’s, 
which  illustrates  the  Christmas  decoration  of 
the  church,  to  the  reproduction  of  which  in 
all  its  delicate  beauty  the  engraving  skill  of 
J.  P.  Davis  lias  so  greatly  contributed,  is  a 
reduction  of  the  larger  illustration  in  Harper’s 
Christmas — a publication  which  is  truly  a 
Christmas-box,  and  in  Christmas  and  Church 
loving  George  Herbert’s  phrase, 

“ A box  where  sweets  compacted  lie.** 

Like  Arthur’s  Hound  Table,  the  goodliest 
fellowship  of  consecrated  knights  devoted  to 
righting  wrongs  and  succoring  the  oppressed, 
Hatper’s  Christmas  is  the  work  of  a goodly 
fraternity  of  knights  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
united  for  a common  end  of  beauty  and  timely 
entertainment.  It  is  by  far  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  the  most  exquisite  and  delightful  hol- 
iday publication  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this 
country.  Not  only  is  it  a collection  of  charac- 
teristic papers,  poems,  tales,  sketches,  essays, 
by  most  popular  authors,  but  it  is  a monument 
of  the  present  amazing  excellence  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  in  America.  If  the  Christ- 
mas seeker  of  good  gifts  would  have  a vivid 
sense  of  the  difference  between  the  literary 
holiday  treasures  of  the  Christmas  of  a former 
generation  and  ours,  let  him  exhume  an  old 
“Souvenir,”  or  “Token,”  or  “Keepsake,”  and 
contrast  it  with  this  ample  and  superb  work. 
Instead  of  a feeble,  tawdry,  affected  pretti- 
ness, he  will  fiud  a vigor  and  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance in  text  and  illustration  which  are 
wholly  fresh  and  striking.  There  are  pic- 
tures here  which  ho  will  frame,  and  poems 
and  sketches  which  will  pass  into  our  litera- 
ture. 

There  is  one  aspect  6f  Harper’s  Christmas 
which  is  especially  interesting.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Tile  Club  and  its  friends,  and  the  Tile 
Club  receives  not  only  the  usual  compensation 
for  its  labor,  but  it  is  interested  also  in  the  pe- 
cuniary result  of  the  sale.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  this  fact,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  upon  this  holiday  occasion,  at  least, 
the  publishing  ogre  intermits  his  traditional 
habit  of  grinding  the  bones  of  artists  and  au- 
thors to  make  his  bread.  Indeed,  the  beauti- 
ful work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  spirit 
of  the  beautiful  scene  commemorated  by  Diel- 
man  in  our  frontispiece.  His  simple  and  love- 
ly picture  is  symbolic.  For  the  combination 
of  various  ability  to  weave  a fitting  decora- 
tion for  the  great  Festival  typifies  the  unity 
of  humanity.  Grace  and  reverence  and  ten- 
derness and  taste  and  skill  unite  to  wreathe 
and  hang  the  church  with  symbolic  ever- 
greens, and  even  so  the  same  qualities  in  art 


and  letters  unite  to  decorate  the  Christmas 
home  with  a beauty  and  a charm  which  will 
outlast  the  holidays,  and  make  a Christmas  all 
the  year  round.  

Mr.  Frothixgham  has  written  the  life  of 
George  Ripley  with  most  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation. It  was  fortunate  that  the  work  fell 
into  his  hands,  for  he  was  a sou  of  one  of  Mr. 
Ripley’s  old  friends  and  clerical  associates,  who, 
like  Mr.  Ripley  himself,  was  among  the  earliest 
devoted  American  students  of  German  litera- 
ture, although  with  a literary  rather  than  a 
philosophical  predilection.  Mr.  Frothingham, 
also,  was  trained  amid  the  same  influences  that 
had  moulded  Mr.  Ripley,  and  w’as  a student  at 
Harvard  during  the  Transcendental  epoch  of 
which  he  lias  written  the  history.  He  is,  more- 
over, like  Mr.  Ripley,  a scholar,  and  a coura- 
geous seeker  of  truth,  a man  of  acute  intellect 
and  sensitive  temperament,  of  whose  congre- 
gation during  the  last  years  of  his  preaching 
in  New  York  Mr.  Ripley  was  an  interested 
member.  There  was  no  man  in  all  the  circle 
of  Mr.  Ripley’s  friends  who  was  more  peculiar- 
ly fitted  to  be  his  biographer  than  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham, and  his  memoir  is  an  admirable  sketch 
of  a life  which  is  singularly  attractive  from  its 
intellectual  and  moral  independence  and  un- 
compromising bravery. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  emphatically  and  almost  ex- 
clusively a man  of  letters,  a mau  also  of  entire 
modesty,  instinctively  avoiding  notoriety  and 
every  kind  of  ostentation.  He  took  no  direct 
active  part  in  affairs.  His  name  was  never 
paraded  in  the  lists  of  distinguished  citizens 
upon  public  occasions.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life  he  made  no  public  addresses. 
The  opulence  of  his  mental  resources  and  his 
charming  humor  made  him  a delightful  com- 
panion, but  he  had  immense  power  of  reticence, 
and  was  never  surprised  into  revelatious  of 
what  he  did  not  choose  to  impart.  Behind  his 
hearty  gaycty  of  address  there  lay  a strange 
variety  of  experience,  of  heroic  enduranco  and 
sharp  disappointment,  which  he  seldom  dis- 
closed. His  air  was  that  of  a man  who  took 
the  world  cheerfully,  and  who  asked  no  odds 
of  fortune.  But  to  those  who  knew  all  that 
he  never  told  there  was  something  inexpressi- 
bly sad  in  the  contemplation  of  the  half-jaun- 
ty gayety  that  covered  such  inextinguishable 
regrets. 

Mr.  Ripley’s  life  began  in  Greenfield,  a charm- 
ing town  near  the  Connecticut,  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  went  early  to  college ; was  set- 
tled as  a Unitarian  minister  in  Boston ; left  his 
pulpit  to  lead  the  experiment  of  Brook  Farm, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city;  remained 
there  until  it  failed  utterly;  removed  to  New 
York,  without  a penny,  and  lived  there,  with 
an  occasional  visit  to  Europe,  for  thirty  years, 
until  his  death,  supporting  himself  by  his  pen, 
and  gradually  accumulating  the  means  of  com- 
fortable living.  He  was  a conspicuous  figure 
in  the  theological  controversies  that  arose  uu- 
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der  tho  impulse  of  Transcendentalism  forty 
years  ogo,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  masters 
of  German  metaphysics  then  living  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  Transcendental  spirit,  which  took  in 
him  the  form  of  philanthropy,  disclosed  a faith 
in  hnman  progress  and  fraternity  which  was 
never  lost.  The  dream  of  social  regeneration, 
which  has  inspired  so  many  ardent  souls  in 
every  age  to  undertake  the  inauguration  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  he  knew  to  be  the  prophe- 
cy of  its  own  fulfillment;  and  failnre,  while  it 
chastened  his  personal  effort,  left  the  sublime 
vision  1111  touched.  Without  a murmur,  he  turn- 
ed from  the  complete  wreck  of  anticipations  at 
Brook  Farm,  from  the  total  rniu  of  his  worldly 
fortune,  and  the  apparent  demonstration  of 
practical  incapacity,  to  prove  whether  his  am- 
ple literary  resources,  his  unusual  scholarship, 
and  his  ready  pen  could  secure  him  a liveli- 
hood. His  wife  was  an  equal  partner  of  his 
fate — a woman  of  lofty  spirit  and  unusual  ac-‘ 
coniplishment — and  there  were  no  children. 
Living  at  first  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York, 
and  in  a single  room,  he  devoted  himself  to 
any  kind  of  literary  work  that  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  honestly  performed  it.  He  was  soon 
employed  upon  the  Tribune  and  in  the  publish- 
ing house  of  the  Harpers,  with  both  of  which 
his  connection  continued  until  his  death,  and 
in  both  the  personal  regard  for  the  man  and 
the  satisfaction  with  his  conscientious  service 
were  undiminished  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Ripley’s  work  at  the  Harpers’  began  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Magazine  in  1850.  At 
first  he  wrote  literary  notices,  bnt  presently 
he  became  a contributor  of  articles,  and  enter- 
ed upon  a most  friendly  connection  with  the 
house  as  a trusted  “reader”  of  manuscript 
works  offered  for  publication.  Of  his  duties 
as  reader  Mr.  Frothingham  says : 

“ The  number  of  the  1 opinions1  is  very  great,  manu- 
scripts being  sent  him  every  week,  many  of  them  nov- 
els, but  many  of  them  wrorks  on  theological  or  philo- 
sophical themes,  volumes  of  travel,  histories,  pictures 
of  foreign  lands,  sketches  of  character,  essays,  narra- 
tives of  adventure,  solid  examples  of  criticism  as  well 
as  ‘airy  nothings1  of  fancy.  To  all  he  gave  conscien- 
tious examination,  not  allowing  himself  to  indulge  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  an  author  or  against  him,  and 
keeping  In  view  the  interests  of  literature  along  with 
the  expediencies  of  trade.  His  judgment  was  sober, 
his  perception  keen,  his  knowledge  adequate.  On  his 
recommendation  many  a good  book  was  sent  forth  to 
merited  success,  and  at  bis  suggestion  many  a poor 
one  was  arrested  on  Its  way  to  tho  printer ; of  neces- 
sity the  judgments  were  summary  and  the  opinions 
short,  but  the  judgments  were  always  well  weighed, 
and  the  opinions  carefully  expressed.  A singular  con- 
dition of  literary  sagacity  and  worldly  wisdom  char- 
acterized them  nearly  all  — These  criticisms,  which 
might  easily  be  expanded  into  essays,  were  carelessly 
thrown  to  the  publisher  for  his  guidance  as  regarded 
the  availability  of  commodities  for  the  market,  but  in 
truth  they  are  valuable  as  contributions  to  literary 
history.  Their  close  association  with  the  names  of 
authors  and  the  titles  of  books  forbids  their  publica- 
tion ; except  for  that,  a volume  of  them  would  be  in- 
structive and  medicinal,  nutrit  ious  to  minds  In  health, 
curative  to  minds  diseased.  The  English  of  them  is 
of  itself  a study,  so  quiet,  yet  so  fair.” 


Those  who  tnrn  to  the  pages  of  this  memoir 
to  find  what  will  never  be  fonnd — a satisfactory 
picture  of  Brook  Farm — will  be  disappointed, 
not  because  of  the  artist,  but  of  the  subject. 
The  idyl  of  Brook  Farm  may  be  described  as 
its  landscape  could  have  been  painted.  Bnt 
the  charm  which  irradiated  that  plain  land- 
scape and  touched  the  happy  company  can  not 
be  conveyed.  Even  to  that  company  it  was 
less  the  fact  which  was  so  inspiring  than  the 
idea,  the  hope,  the  faith,  which  hung  over 
the  enterprise,  like  the  cross  in  the  sky  over 
Constantine’s  army.  That  cross  never  faded 
from  Ripley’s  vision.  Tkroagh  all  failnre  and 
disappointment  it  shone  in  the  sky  of  his 
thought  as  unclouded  as  ever.  Ofteu  in  the 
thronged  and  hurrying  street  of  the  city 
some  old  loiterer  at  Brook  Farm  may  have 
marked  Ripley’s  springing,  swinging  step  as  ho 
plodded  to  liis  work,  and  recalling  the  same 
elastic  gait  as  in  long-vanished  days  he  passed 
from  “ the  Hive”  to  “ the  Eyrie,”  may  have 
taken  fresh  heart  as  he  reflected  that  Ripley’s 
humane  faith  of  that  earlier  day  was,  like  his 
step,  still  Arm  and  elastic. 

This  volnme,  like  the  sketch  of  Thoreau 
which  precedes  it  in  the  series,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  chapter  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  conn  try.  The  moral  impulse  of  the 
movement,  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  was 
called  Transcendentalism,  has  been  felt  in  ev- 
ery department  of  the  national  life,  and  among 
its  most  characteristic  and  striking  figures 
will  be  always  seen  that  of  George  Ripley. 


The  summer  saw  a vigorous  revival  in  the 
press  of  the  effort  to  arouse  public  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  effort  to  save 
Niagara  Falls.  The  rocky  precipice,  indeed,  is 
not  giving  way,  and  tho  volume  of  water  is 
undiminished.  The  roar  which  has  shakeu 
the  air  for  centuries  without  a moment’s  pause 
is  as  penetrating  ns  ever.  The  wild  play  of 
the  rapids  is  not  relaxed,  and  the  cataract  is 
still  the  snblimest  natural  spectacle  upon  the 
continent.  But  it  is  precisely  the  spectacle 
which  is  in  danger.  Rock  and  water  and  rapid 
and  clond  may  be  there  unchanged.  Bnt  they 
are  practically*  not  there,  they  are  virtually 
obliterated,  if  they  are  not  seen,  and  seen  with 
due  perspective  and  circumstance  and  effect — 
seen,  in  a word,  as  a spectacle. 

This  is  the  danger  that  threatens  Niagara. 

It  is  that  the  great  cataract  will  bo  lost  as  a 
spectacle  by  huge  masses  of  unsightly  build- 
ings gathered  about  it  as  a vast  water-power, 
and  by  a cheap  vulgarization  of  shops  which 
destroy  a proper  neighborhood.  If  any  Amer- 
ican Gradgrind  is  of  opinion  that  a natural 
“ spectacle”  is  sentimental  nonsense,  he  should 
at  least  remember  that  it  is  just  this  pioce  of 
sentimental  nonsense  which  Btands  highest 
among  the  natural  attractions  of  his  country. 
Gradgrind  would  probably  agree  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  who  live  in  the  lake  couutry  of 
Northern  England  would  show  a great  want 
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of  practical  sense  of  the  very  kind  that  he  es- 
teems most  highly,  if  they  should  disfigure  the 
pretty  lake  region  with  unsightly  mills  and 
“improvements”  which  would  repel  the  great 
annual  army  of  tourists  and  the  great  sums  of 
money  which  they  bring  and  spend  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  if  such  disfigurement  were 
unnecessary,  and  they  could  retain  the  visitors 
and  their  money,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the 
mills  also.  Even  Gradgriud  would  agree  that 
a hoy  would  be  a fool  who  would  refuse  the 
privilege  of  eating  his  cake  and  having  it 
too. 

Now  that  is  the  very  miracle  which  we  can 
work  at  Niagara.  We  can  retain  the  “ senti- 
mental nonsense17  as  a means  of  inducing  trav- 
ellers to  come  and  spend  money,  and  we  cau 
utilize  the  water-power  also.  We  can  both 
save  the  sublime  spectacle  and  build  the  fac- 
tories. If  Mr.  Gradgrind  does  not  care  espe- 
cially to  see  a river  pouring  over  a cliff,  there 
are  hosts  of  persous  not  of  his  family  who  do 
care.  Mr.  Gradgrind  thinks  that  a sunset  is 
stuff,  and  the  Alps  humbugs,  and  the  ocean  a 
nuisance.  But  those  who  are  not  Gradgrinds 
think  differently.  They  have  discovered  that 
the  power  of  perceiving  what  is  called  in  natu- 
ral objects  beauty  and  sublimity  is  one  of  tbe 
radical  distinctions  between  brutes  aud  men, 
aud  that  it  is  one  of  tbe  strongest  forces  in 
producing  a state  of  society  in  which  less  mon- 
ey need  be  spent  for  police  and  prisons.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  sublime  spectacles  may  lead 
to  lower  taxation,  and  so  become  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Gradgrind. 

If  a narrow  strip  of  laud  upon  both  shores 
of  the  cataract  should  be  secured,  widen iug 
from  a very  narrow  breadth  at  both  ends  to  a 
width  in  the  centre  adequate  to  the  exclusion 
of  unsightly  objects,  and  this  inclositre  should 
be  a public  possession,  and  not  subject  to  the 
whims  of  private  speculation  and  caprice,  the 
water  could  be  carried  to  the  mills  around 
tbe  Falls,  aud  tlie  grandeur  of  tbe  cataract  be 
preserved  unimpaired.  This  is  the  simple 
project.  It  was  proposed  four  or  five  years 
ago  by  some  of  the  chief  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  Canada,  but  it  was  never  earned  to 
completion.  It  has  now  been  revived  with 
vigor  because  it  is  understood  that  a settle- 
ment of  the  estate  which  includes  the  Falls 
will  be  made  within  a year  or  two,  and  every 
delay  increases  the  difficulty  and  enhances  the 
cost  of  the  rescue.  It  is  urged  that  the  State 
upon  a fair  appraisal  could  take  for  public 
uses  the  necessary  domain.  No  wrong  to  pri- 
vate owners  would  be  allowed.  Or  a company 
could  be  formed  for  the  private  purchase  with 
guarantee  of  perpetual  reservation  to  tbe  pub- 
lic. But  the  first  step  is  publio  desire  that 
Niagara  should  be  saved.  That  once  awakened, 
Niagara  would  be  saved.  It  is  not  New  York 
alone  that  is  interested.  Niagara  is  American. 
Let  all  Americans  who  would  preserve  it  be- 
ware. For  if  Gradgrind  should  take  alarm  at 
romantic  and  sentimental  endeavors  to  rescue 


this  glory  of  our  natural  scenery,  he  might 
take  his  revenge  upon  romance  by  lobbying 
for  an  appropriation  in  the  River  and  Harbor 
Bill  to  clear  out  obstructions  in  tbe  Niagara 
River,  and  open  it  up  to  sloop  navigation. 


Washington  Living's  centenary  will  occur 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1883.  It  is  late  for  a fresh 
compliment  to  be  paid  to  his  sweet  and  gentle 
genius,  hut  the  London  Spectator  pays  it  by 
say  iug:  “Since  the  time  of  Pope  more  than 
one  hundred  essayists  have  attempted  to  excel 
or  to  equal  the  Tatler  and  Spectator . One  alone 
in  a few  of  his  best  efforts  may  be  said  to  have 
rivalled  them,  and  he  is  Washington  Irving.” 
The  Spectator  adds  that  one  only  lias  surpassed 
them,  “ the  incomparable  Elia.”  Irviug7s  tem- 
perament, however,  was  much  more  congeuial 
with  that  of  the  early  essayists  than  Charles 
Lamb’s,  and  bis  pictures  of  English  country 
life  in  Bracebridge  Hall  have  just  the  delicate 
imaginative  touch  of  the  sketches  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  But  in  treating  distinctively 
English  topics,  however  airy  and  vivid  his 
touch  may  be,  Irving  is  manifestly  intliralled 
by  his  admiration  for  the  literary  masters  of 
the  Anne  time,  and  by  the  spirit  of  their  writ- 
ing. It  is  in  the  Knickerbocker  world  that 
he  is  characteristically  at  home.  Indeed,  it  is 
his  humorous  and  graphic  fancy  more  than  the 
sober  veracity  of  history  which  has  given  pop- 
ular and  perpetual  form  to  the  early  life  of 
New  York,  and  it  is  Irving  who  has  enriched  it 
with  romantic  tradition  such  as  suffuses  the 
story  of  no  other  State. 

The  bay,  the  river,  the  city,  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  as  Choate  said  of  Faoeuil  Hall  and 
Webster,  breathe  and  burn  of  him.  He  has 
charmed  the  Hiulsou  with  a peculiar  spell. 
The  quaint  life  of  its  old  Dutch  villages,  the 
droll  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  pathetic 
fate  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  drowsy  wisdom 
of  Cninmuuipaw,  the  marvellous  municipality 
of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  nose  of  Anthony 
guarding  the  Highlands,  with  the  myriad  sly 
and  graphic  allusions  and  descriptions  strewn 
all  through  his  books,  have  made  the  river 
Irving’s  river,  aud  the  State  Irving’s  State, 
and  the  city  Irving’s  city,  so  that  the  first  in- 
stinctive question  of  every  lover  of  Irving 
from  beyond  tbe  State,  as  he  euters  the  Cen- 
tral Park  and  beholds  its  memorial  statues  is, 
“ Where  is  the  statue  of  Washington  Irving  f” 

Unhappily,  Echo  aud  not  the  Park  guide- 
book answers.  Of  course,  in  a general  sense, 
“Si  monumentum”  may  serve  for  a reply. 
From  that  point  of  view,  indeed,  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  tho  monument  of  English  heroes  in 
letters  and  arms,  in  the  Church  aud  the  State, 
would  be  superfluous.  But  the  Abbey  is  a 
shrine  of  pilgrimage  because  of  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  the  burial-place  of  famous  English- 
men. The  Central  Park  in  New  York  is  al- 
ready a W alhalla  of  famous  men,  and  the  statue 
that  would  first  suggest  itself  as  peculiarly 
fitting  for  the  Park  is  that  of  the  New-Yorker 
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who  first  mode  New  York  distinctively  famous 
iu  literature — the  New-Yorker  whose  kindly 
genius  first  made  American  literature  respect- 
ed by  the  world. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  New-Yorkers,  two  sons 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  especially  deserve 
commemoration  in  a great  metropolitan  plea- 
sure-ground in  which  statues  of  famous  men 
are  erected.  By  a gift  of  private  munificence 
Webster  is  there,  and  no  one  can  demur.  But 
John  Jay  is  still  wanting.  By  similar  gener- 
osity, Halleck  is  admitted,  and  stands  as  the 
representative  of  American  literature  in  the 
society  of  poets  of  other  lands : Shakespeare 
and  Burns  and  Goethe  and  Schiller.  But  Ir- 
ving is  not  there.  Reversing  the  question  of 
Elia's  story,  “ Where  be  the  bad  people  bur- 
ied f”  the  wondering  pilgrim  asks,  Where  be 
Irving  and  Bryant  and  Cooper  f They  were 
not  Americans  only,  but  by  birth  or  choice 
New-Yorkers,  and  the  three  distinctive  figures 
of  our  early  literature.  It  was  very  touching 
to  see  the  venorablo  Bryant,  in  the  soft  May 
sunshine  five  years  ago,  standing  with  bare 
bead  and  speaking  of  his  old  friend  aud  com- 
rade Halleck.  But  who  that  listened  did  not 
see  through  tender  mists  of  years  the  grave 
aud  revereud  form  of  the  speaker  himself  trans- 
formed to  marblo  or  to  bronze,  sitting  serene 
forever  beneath  the  shadowing  trees,  side  by 
side  with  the  poet  of  the  “ Faust”  and  the  wor- 
shipper of  Highland  Mary  T But  Bryant  would 
have  been  first  to  name  Washington  Irving  os 
the  earliest  and  most  renowned  distinctively 
American  man  of  letters  whose  figure,  repro- 
duced characteristically  and  with  simple 
quaiutness,  should  decorate  the  Park. 

It  is  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  we  believe, 
who  decides  without  appeal  what  memorials 
shall  bo  admitted  to  the  Abbey,  and  there  was 
great  alarm  three  or  four  years  ago  lest  Doan 
Stanley  should  admit  a monument  of  the  young 
son  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  the  management 
of  the  Central  Park  it  is  probably  the  Commis- 
sioners who  exercise  tbe  authority  of  admit- 
ting and  excluding  statues  of  distinguished 
persons.  They  ought  certainly  to  insist  vig- 
orously upon  the  rule,  “No  rubbish  shot  here.” 
They  ought  not  to  admit  everything,  merely 
because  somebody  will  pay  for  it.  A high 
standard  of  artistic  merit,  indeed,  is  hardly  to 
bo  expected  from  a Board  of  Commissioners, 
nor  is  it  essential.  The  veto  should  be  laid 
not  so  rnnch  upon  the  work  as  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  it.  But  to  a statue  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving all  tbe  gates  should  open,  as  every  heart 
would  open,  in  welcome.  That  half-humorous 
turn  of  the  head  and  almost  the  twiukling 
eye,  that  brisk  and  jaunty  air,  that  springing 
step,  that  modest  aud  gentle  aud  benigu  pre- 
sence— all  these  could  be  suggested  by  the 
artist,  and  iu  their  happy  combination  tbe 
pleased  loiterer  would  perceive  old  Diedricb 
Knickerbocker,  and  the  summer  dreamer  of  the 
Hudson  legends,  the  charming  biographer  of 
Columbus  and  of  Goldsmith,  the  cheerful  gossip 


of  Wolfert’s  Roost,  and  the  mellow  and  court- 
eous Geoflrey  Crayon,  who  first  taught  incred- 
ulous Europe  that  beyoud  the  sea  there  were 
men  also,  and  that  at  last  all  the  world  must 
read  an  American  book. 


The  American  who  sits  in  a street  omnibus 
or  railroad  car  and  sees  a young  woman  whose 
waist  is  pinched  to  a poiut  that  makes  her 
breathing  mere  panting  aud  puffing,  and  whose 
feet  are  squeezed  into  shoes  with  a high  heel 
in  the  middle  of  the  sole,  which  compels  her 
to  stump  and  hobble  as  she  tries  to  walk, 
should  be  very  wary  of  praising  the  superior- 
ity of  European  aud  American  civilization  to 
that  of  the  East.  The  grade  of  civilization 
which  squeezes  a waist  into  deformity  is  not 
in  that  respect,  at  least,  superior  to  that  which 
squeezes  a foot  into  deformity.  It  is  in  both 
instances  a barbarous  conception  alike  of 
beauty  and  of  the  function  of  woman.  The 
squeezed  waist  and  the  squeezed  foot  equally 
assume  that  distortion  of  the  human  frame 
may  be  beautiful,  and  that  helpless  idleness  is 
the  highest  sphere  of  woman. 

But  the  imperfection  of  our  Western  civili- 
zation shows  itself  iu  more  serious  fonns  in- 
volving women.  The  promiscuous  herding  of 
men  and  women  prisoners  in  jails,  the  opposi- 
tion to  reformatories  aud  penitentiaries  exclu- 
sively for  women,  and  in  general  the  failure  to 
provide,  as  a matter  of  course,  women  attend- 
ants and  women  nurses  for  all  women  prison- 
ers and  patieuts,  is  a signal  illustration  of  a 
low  tone  of  civilization.  The  most  revolting 
instance  of  this  abuse  was  the  discovery  dar- 
ing the  summer  that  the  patients  in  a woman’s 
insane  hospital  iu  New  Orleans  were  bathed  by 
male  attendants. 

It  should  not  need  such  outrages  to  apprise 
us  of  the  worth  of  the  general  principle  that 
humanity  and  decency  require  that  in  all  pub- 
lic institutions  women  should  be  employed  iu 
the  cave  of  women.  A wise  proposition  dur- 
ing the  year  to  provide  women  at  the  police 
stations  for  the  examination  of  women  who 
aro  arrested  failed  to  become  law.  It  is  hard, 
upou  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  to  understand 
why.  Women  who  are  arrested  may  be  crimi- 
nals, or  drunkards,  or  vagabonds,  or  insane,  or 
witless,  or  sick.  But  whatever  the  reason  of 
.the  arrest,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  what- 
ever, in  a truly  civilized  community,  that  a 
woman  taken  under  such  circumstances  should 
l>e  abandoned  to  personal  search  and  exami- 
nation by  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  that  busi- 
ness is  usually  allotted.  The  surest  sigu  of 
the  civilization  of  any  community  is  its  treat- 
ment of  women,  and  the  progress  of  our  civil- 
ization is  shown  by  the  constant  amelioration 
of  that  condition.  But  the  unreasonable  and 
even  revolting  circumstances  of  much  of  the 
public  treatment  of  them  may  wisely  modify 
ecstasies  over  our  vast  superiority. 

The  squeezed  waists  aud  other  tokens  of  the 
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kind  show  that  our  civilization  has  not  yet 
ontgrown  the  conception  of  the  most  meretri- 
cious epochs,  that  woman  exists  for  the  de- 
light of  man,  and  is  meant  to  be  a kind  of 
decorated  appendage  of  his  life,  while  the  men 
attendants  aud  men  nurses  of  women  prison- 
ers and  patients  show  a most  uncivilized  dis- 
regard of  the  just  instincts  of  sex.  We  are 
far  from  asserting  that  therefore  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  this  country  is  to  be  liken- 
ed to  their  position  in  China,  where  the  con- 
tempt of  men  denied  them  souls,  or  to  that 
among  savage  tribes,  where  they  are  treated  as 
beasts  of  burden.  But  because  we  are  not  wal- 
lowing in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  it  does  not  fol- 


low that  we  are  sitting  in  the  House  Beautiful. 
The  traveller  who  has  climbed  to  the  mer  de 
glace  at  Chamouni,  and  sees  the  valley  wide  out- 
stretched far  below  him,  sees  also  far  above 
him  the  awful  sun-lit  dome  of  “ Sovran  Blanc.” 
Whatever  point  we  may  have  reached,  there  is 
still  a higher  point  to  gain.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  are  women  so  truly  respected  as  here,  no- 
where ought  they  to  be  more  happy  than  in  this 
country.  But  that  is  no  reason  that  the  New 
Orleans  outrage  should  be  possible,  while  the 
same  good  sense  and  love  of  justice  which  have 
removed  so  many  barriers  to  fair  play  for  wo- 
men, should  press  on  more  cheerfully  than  ever 
to  remove  those  that  remain. 


©hitav’s  1'itcnmj  Ixcrari). 


FROM  no  other  single  work  can  so  vivid  aud 
just  an  impression  be  derived  of  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  Dean  Swift  as  from  the  vigor- 
ous monograph1  prepared  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
for  the  “ English  Men  of  Letters”  series,  just 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper ; nor  are  there 
many  readers  who,  even  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  leisure  to  scan  all  the  multifarious 
and  contradictory  memoirs  of  Swift  that  have 
been  written,  would  be  able  to  carry  away  from 
them  so  clear  and  accurate  a conception  of  the 
man  as  they  may  derive  from  this  brief  but 
comprehensive  sketch.  Availing  himself,  in 
its  preparation,  not  only  of  Swift’s  yvritings 
aud  correspondence,  which  must  always  be 
resorted  to  for  the  chief  materials  for  a life 
of  the  great  humorist  and  satirist,  but  freely 
using  all  the  contemporaneous  and  more  re- 
cent memoirs,  including  the  unfinished,  but,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  full  and  trustworthy  life  of  Swift 
by  Forster,  Mr.  Stephen  has  winnowed  out  all 
that  is  apocryphal,  or  gossipy,  or  inaccurate 
in  the  most  of  the  former,  and  lias  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  arranging  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  memoirs  that  throws  real 
light  upon  the  person,  the  character,  or  the  per- 
formances of  his  subject.  Necessarily,  where 
there  was  so  great  a mass  of  materials  to  draw 
upon,  in  order  to  keep  his  sketch  within  the 
limits  prescribed  for  the  volumes  in  this  series 
much  compression  was  inevitable;  but  Mr. 
Stephen’s  selections  have  been  so  well  chosen 
and  on  so  liberal  a scale,  aud  his  abbreviations 
are  so  judiciously  executed,  that  no  incident 
that  essentially  colored  the  character  of  Swift, 
or  that  illustrates  his  personal,  social,  literary, 
or  political  career,  has  been  stifled  or  excluded. 
The  sketch  is  on  a reduced  scale,  but  it  pre- 
serves every  play  of  the  expression  and  features 
of  its  sturdy  and  uncompromising  original,  aud 
is  a life-like  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  figures  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  entire  field  of  English  literature. 


1 Si  tiff.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  41  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters.” i2mo,  pp.  205.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Kemble's  Record*  of 
Later  Life * resumes  her  autobiographical  remi- 
niscences where  she  left  off  at  the  close  of  her 
sparkling  Records  of  a Girlhood , and  continues 
them,  from  her  marriage  in  1834  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1848,  in  the  same  engaging  vein  that 
made  the  former  volumo  delightful  reading. 
In  this  interval  she  had  revisited  England  sev- 
eral times,  had  ripened  from  girlhood  into  wo- 
manhood, had  experienced  some  of  the  infelici- 
ties and  hard  prose  of  life,  had  been  forced  to 
earn  a livelihood  by  dramatic  readings  and 
representations,  and  had  grown  more  sober 
and  mature  iu  her  character  and  in  her  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things.  This  transition  is 
gradually  betrayed  by  the  tone  of  her  letters, 
of  which  the  larger  part  of  her  volume  is  mode 
up,  and  in  which  she  records  her  social  expe- 
riences in  England,  and  her  recollections  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  celebrities  of 
the  time.  Among  those  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciated, and  who  received  her  with  open  and 
hospitable  arms,  were  Sydney  Smith,  the  poet 
Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Charles  and  Henry  Gro- 
ville,  Lady  Dacre,  Lady  Morley,  the  Grotes, 
Lady  Holland,  Lord  Lausdowne,  the  Procters, 
and  Thackeray;  aud  her  reminiscences  fair- 
ly coruscate  with  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
each  of  them,  and  besides  are  diversified  with 
pleasant  desultory  morsels  descriptive  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  society,  aud  with  spirited  pictures 
of  contemporary  English  men  aud  women,  not- 
able in  their  day  for  rank,  or  for  their  promi- 
nence in  the  world  of  fashion,  art,  letters,  aud 
politics.  

It  is  a fair  question  whether  the  rich  humor 
which  occasionally  crops  out  in  and  now  and 
then  enlivens  the  writings  of  Laurence  Sterne 
is  a sufficient  compensation  for  his  long  stretch- 
es of  nonsense  and  folly  and  his  unutterable 
beastliness.  Neither  his  character  nor  liis 
writings  are  savory.  Both,  indeed,  had  their 


* Record s of  Later  Life.  By  Frances  Anne  Kemble. 
13mo,  pp.  670.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
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cbarms ; be  was  witty,  an  excellent  talker,  an 
agreeable  boon  companion,  and  a loving  fa- 
ther, aud  bis  writings  are  studded  with  pretty 
and  pathetic  sentiments  and  relishing  strokes 
of  humor,  and  picture  at  least  ono  exquisite 
imaginary  character — Uncle  Toby,  who  is  the 
archetype  of  invincible  good-nature,  delicious 
guilelessncss,  and  shrewd  simplicity.  But  bis 
wit  and  conversation  were  flippant,  and  taint- 
ed with  indecency ; ho  was  not  an  exemplary 
parent;  bo  was  incapable  of  true  or  lasting 
friendship;  bis  sweetest  sentiments  were  oft- 
en empty;  bis  finest  touches  of  pathos  and 
hnmor  were  often  neighbored  by  gross  indeli- 
cacy; and  although  Uncle  Toby  is  himself  al- 
ways sweet  and  pure,  bis  surroundings  are  oft- 
en unclean,  either  in  fact  or  by  suggestion. 
Still,  Sterne  was  a literary  meteor  in  his  day, 
and  although  be  has  no  literary  progeny,  and 
there  has  been  no  writer  of  note  whose  posthu- 
mous influence  upon  our  literature  has  been 
so  imperceptible  as  his,  any  history  of  English 
literature  would  be  incomplete  from  which  he 
is  omitted.  Mr. Traill  has  carefully  sifted  the 
various  extant  memoirs  of  Sterne,  as  well  as 
his  correspondence  and  the  several  essays  that 
have  attempted  to  characterize  the  man  and 
his  writings,  and  gives  the  result  in  a well- 
written  aud  thoughtful  sketch3  prepared  for 
the  u English  Meu  of  Letters”  series,  which  pre- 
sents a full  view  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  a just  idea  of  the  quality  and  character- 
istics of  his  productions  and  their  place  in  lit- 
erature. 


Ix  the  History  of  the  United  States  Under  the 
Constitution,*  of  which  he  now  presents  a gen- 
erous installment,  Mr.  Sclionlcr  observes  a ju- 
dicious mean  between  the  extremes  of  elabo- 
rateness and  of  condensation  and  abridgment. 
Addressed  to  plain  but  adult  understandings,  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that  large 
body  of  our  countrymen  whose  time  for  reading 
is  limited,  and  who  desire  a full,  clear,  com- 
pact, and  unvarnished  chronicle  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  republic  and  its  people  in  the  ear- 
ly stages  of  onr  national  life,  and  of  the  oper- 
ation and  effects  of  the  whole  train  of  acts  and 
policies  that  constitute  the  public  history  of 
those  early  times.  The  history,  so  far  as  com- 
pleted, embraces  the  interesting  period  of  twen- 
ty-eight  years,  from  the  accession  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  Presidency  in  1789  to  the  close  of 
Madisou’s  administration  in  1817,inclnding  the 
administrations  of  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  aud  Madison,  and  is  very  properly 
preluded  by  a brief  survey  of  the  situation 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  un- 
der the  Confederation,  and  by  a concise  sketch 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  that 


3 Sterne.  By  n.  D.  Traill.  “ English  Men  of  Let- 
ters.” 12mo,  pp.  ITS.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

• History  qf  the  United  States  Under  the  Constitution. 
By  James  Schooler.  12mo.Vol.  IM  1788-1801.  pp.  528. 
Vol.  ILf  1801-1817,  pp.  472.  Washington:  William  H. 
Morrison. 


framed  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  action  in 
the  several  States  that  resulted  in  its  ratifica- 
tion. The  general  plan  pursned  by  Mr.  Scliou- 
ler  is  to  concentrate  the  study  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  national  life  upon  administrative 
periods  and  their  subdivisions  of  Congression- 
al periods,  and  to  this  end  he  arranges  events 
illustrative  of  the  growth  and  divergence  of 
political  ideo9,  the  crystallization  of  political 
parties,  the  evolution  of  institutions  and  of 
conflicting  theories  of  government  and  meth- 
ods of  administration,  and  the  development  of 
the  interests  that  colored  our  foreign  aud  do- 
mestic policy,  in  successive  groups,  each  of 
which  has  for  its  common  centre  one  of  the 
fourteen  Congresses  that  held  their  sessions 
during  the  first  twenty-eight  years  of  the  new 
republic,  and  that  at  once  tested  and  display- 
ed the  elastic  power  of  the  Constitution  to  ad- 
just itself  to  every  contingency  of  peace  or 
war,  and  to  withstand  every  strain,  whether 
proceediug  from  within  or  without.  While 
pursuing  this  general  plan,  at  due  intervals 
Mr.  Schouler  pauses  for  a general  snrvey  of 
the  ground  traversed,  and  a recapitulation 
of  the  results  readied  by  the  nation  at  large 
at  various  stages,  embodying  in  these  surveys 
and  recapitulations  a retrospect  of  the  steps 
of  internal  development,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  people  and  republic  in  the  elements  of 
permanent  national  life,  and  a record  of  the 
attitude  of  the  nation  toward  foreign  powers, 
and  of  the  gradual  growth  of  its  iuflnence  as 
oue  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  history  of 
the  times  is  elucidated,  not  merely  by  refer- 
ences to  and  citations  of  public  papers,  execu- 
tive messages  and  communications,  legislative 
acts,  judicial  decisions,  departmental  reports, 
and  important  treaties,  but  by  exceedingly  full 
and  luminous  synopses  of  each,  giving  clear 
and  definite  ideas  of  them,  and  sufficiently 
miunte  to  make  their  intention  and  bearing 
manifest.  Mr.  Schouler  has  very  successfully 
traced  those  impelling  influences,  individual 
and  collective,  social,  moral,  political,  and  in- 
dustrial, which  contributed  to  the  geueral 
advance  of  the  new  nation ; aud  although  his 
work  is  inferior  in  philosophic  grasp  aud  in- 
sight to  the  histories  of  Bancroft  aud  Hildreth, 
and  is  less  rich  in  political  pictures  and  bio- 
graphical portraitures,  its  unambitious  simpli- 
city, conjoined  with  its  ample  and  straightfor- 
ward narrative,  renders  it  more  suitable  than 
either  for  popular  reading.  It  should  not  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Schouler  has  no  j>olitical  bias. 
Like  all  independent  thinkers,  he  has  his  ide- 
als, and  he  docs  not  conceal  them  ; hut  still  it 
remains  that  he  is  never  a blind  partisan,  is 
generally  fair  aiul  discriminating  in  his  esti- 
mates of  men  and  in  his  conceptions  of  their 
motives,  and  is  candid  and  accurate  in  his  ver- 
sions and  outlines  of  political  measures  and 
parties.  Of  his  style  as  a writer  wo  can  not 
speak  so  complacently.  He  is  often  obscure, 
frequently  indulges  in  the  use  of  phrases  and 
epithets  that  are  flippant,  or  coarse,  or  corn- 
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monplace,  and  persistently  offends  good  taste 
by  the  use  of  metaphors  and  illustrations  that 
weaken  the  sense,  and  darken  what  they  are 
designed  to  illuminate. 


Mr.  Charles  George  Walpole,  a London 
barrister,  has  reudered  a service  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Irish  history  by  a Short  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland, 5 similar  to  that  which  was 
rendered  to  readers  of  English  history  by  Mr. 
Green,  by  his  Shoi't  Histoiy  of  the  English  People , 
less  the  fruits  of  original  research  which  gave 
special  value  to  the  latter,  and  less  also  the 
abounding  petty  errors  that  detracted  from  its 
merits.  Mr.  Walpole  assumes  no  credit  for 
origiual  research,  but  has  mainly  resorted  for 
his  materials  to  the  numerous  works  which 
have  been  written,  from  diverse  stand-points, 
on  the  general  history  of  Ireland,  or  illustra- 
tive of  particular  epochs  and  events.  From 
these  ho  has  constructed  a comprehensive  out- 
line of  Irish  history  from  a period  a little  an- 
terior to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  time 
wheu  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a separate  kingdom, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Be- 
sides these  authorities,  Mr.  Walpole  has  care- 
fully scanned  and  made  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  statutes  of  the  realm  in  illustration  of  the 
tribal  and  early  social  system  of  Ireland,  its 
ancient  laws,  customs,  and  tenures,  and  such 
vestiges  of  each  as  still  remain,  and  also  has 
gleaued  from  the  published  state  papers  what- 
ever is  contained  in  them  th.it  throws  light  on 
the  Irish  policy  of  the  various  English  sov- 
ereigns aud  statesmen,  and  on  tho  condition, 
character,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Irish  people 
at  different  stages  of  their  national  history. 
Mr.  Walpole’s  professional  knowledge  imparts 
great  value  to  this  portion  of  his  work.  He 
writes  with  strict  candor  and  impartiality,  and 
his  unvarnished  recital  of  the  direful  history  of 
Ireland  is  all  the  more  severe  an  arraignment 
of  the  misrule,  mismanagement,  misgovem- 
ment,  oppression,  rapacity,  perfidy,  and  cruelty 
of  her  English  spoilers  aud  masters  because  it 
is  strictly  dispassionate,  and  because  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  serious  imperfections  of  the  Irish 
character  in  the  days  of  Ireland's  opportunity. 


An  interesting  and  in  some  respects  encour- 
aging feature  of  our  contemporaneous  home 
literature  is  tho  large  and  increasing  number 
of  writers  of  verse,  who  make  no  pretensions 
to  the  highest  order  of  poetical  excellence, 
but  whose  productions  are  yet  noteworthy  for 
the  fiuent  ease  and  gracefulness  of  their  style, 
and  the  variety  and  technical  perfection  of 
their  versification.  Moreover,  besides  these 


6 A Short  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland . From 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 
With  Five  Maps  and  Appendices.  By  Charles  George 

Walpole.  M. A.  12m o,  pp.  423.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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engaging  exterior  graces  of  form  and  expres- 
sion, not  a few  of  these  writers  exhibit  a high- 
ly cultivated  taste,  a healthy  imagination,  a 
lively  aud  versatile  fancy,  a nice  perception 
of  the  more  delicate  shades  of  feeling  and 
emotion,  and  creditable  descriptive  and  narra- 
tive powers.  .Among  recent  publications  of 
this  class  which  are  a fair  exemplification  of 
the  qualities  recounted  in  the  above  general- 
ization, are  three  volumes  of  poems  severally 
by  Mary  Ashley  Townsend,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  and  Anna  Katharine  Green.  Down 
the  Bayou , and  Other  Poems,*  by  tbe  first-named, 
is  a collection  of  descriptive  and  narrative 
poems,  songs,  sonnets,  and  poems  of  tbe  affec- 
tions and  of  sentiment  aud  reflection,  nouo  of 
which  are  marred  by  any  capital  defects,  and 
some  of  them  are  in  the  vein  of  true  poesy — 
tender,  sensuous  (in  the  best  sense),  imagina- 
tive, and  pathetic,  without  any  tincture  of 
morbidness  or  extravagance.  The  opening 
poem  of  the  collection,  “ Down  the  Bayou,”  is 
a Southern  idyl  of  great  sweetness  aud  melo- 
dy, aud  full  of  iuvitations  to  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  depicting  love  in  content,  as  “ My  love, 
my  summer  love,  and  I,”  drift  dreamily  through 
shifting  scenes  of  luxuriant  semi-tropical  love- 
liness, the  fever  of  tbe  grand  passion  assuaged 
by  tbe  blissful  repose  of  enjoyment.  Several 
of  the  songs  in  tbe  volume,  notably  “L'Amour” 
and  “The  Summer,”  have  much  of  the  indefi- 
niteness, rich  in  sweet  suggestions,  which  is 
so  delightful  an  element  of  Shakspeare’s  songs. 
There  are  also  some  fine  pictures  of  virginal 
purity  and  loveliness  in  the  poems  inscribed 
“ Olga,”  “ Lost  and  Found,”  aud  “ St.  Julienne,” 
and  pre-eminently  in  the  dainty  verses  to 
“Eleanor.” — Tbe  predominant  characteristics 
of  Mrs.  SpoffonTa  poems6 7 *  are  their  refined 
taste,  their  deep  but  subdued  feeling,  aud  their 
sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful  iu  form  aud  col- 
or, to  the  harmonies  of  natural  sounds,  aud  to 
the  tender  sympathies  of  the  gentler  affec- 
tions. Less  warm  and  sensuous  than  Mrs. 
Townsend's  poems,  they  are,  however,  far  from 
cold,  aud  often  rise  to  the  height  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  as  in  her  numerous  charming 
flower  pieces,  and  in  her  poems  descriptive  of 
places,  aud  of  the  days  and  seasons. — Strength 
rather  than  grace  is  conspicuous  in  The  De- 
fense of  the  Bride,  and  Other  Poems,9  by  Anna 
Katharine  Green.  The  ballads  aud  narrative 
poems  which  form  the  greater  part  of  this 
collection,  aud  which  also  comprise  tho  best 
work  in  it,  are  vigorous  productions,  whose 
bareness  of  redundant  words  aud  epithets 
and  whose  directness  and  straightforwardness 
of  narration  are  in  strong  contrast  with  tbe 
diffuse  garrulity  of  most  female  writers.  The 


• Down  the  Bayou,  and  Other  By  Mart  Ash- 

ley Townsend  (“  Xariffa”,).  12mo,  pp.  230.  Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

: Poems.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  SrorFORD. 
lGrno,  pp.  172.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

8 The  Defense  of  the  Bnde.  and  Other  Poesns.  By 
Anna  Katharine  Green.  Sq.  12mo,  pp.  124.  New 
York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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author  is  not  of  the  kind  who  talk  merely  for 
the  sake  of  talking.  She  has  something  to 
say  which  she  is  conscious  is  worth  the  tell- 
ing ; she  has  the  true  story-teller’s  faculty  for 
investing  what  she  has  to  say  with  interest, 
and  for  keeping  expectation  on  the  stretch; 
and  she  delivers  her  message. with  masculine 
force  and  brevity,  and  sometimes  with  even 
more  than  masculine  bluntness  and  emphasis. 
It  must  not  be  iufcrred,  however,  that  her 
poems  are  nugeutle  or  devoid  of  tenderness; 
for  although  she  never  indulges  in  the  “ lux- 
ury of  woe,”  in  many  of  them  are  prolonged 
passages  that  quiver  with  true  sensibility,  and 
touch  the  heart  by  their  pathos. — There  are 
several  other  volumes  of  recent  poetry,  among 
which  are  Sheaves ,*  by  Harriet  Converse,  The 
Life  of  a Love by  N,  M.  Sedarttf,  and  Poems," 
by  John  B.  Tabb,  that  indicate  the  relined 
poetical  taste  of  their  authors,  but  seldom  rise 
to  the  full  level  of  the  modest  standard  out- 
lined at  the  opening  of  this  notice.  Easy  and 
flowing  in  their  style,  graceful  in  expression, 
ingenious  in  ringing  new  changes  on  familiar 
thoughts,  or  in  giving  new  turns  to  the  ka- 
leidoscope of  fancy  by  which  old  forms  are 
thrown  into  new  combinations,  and  generally 
correct  in  their  structure  and  versitication, 
the  one  thing  they  lack  is  the  inspiration,  the 
“frenzy”  that  Shakspeare  speaks  of,  which 
transmutes  all  things  by  its  “ heavenly  al- 
chyrny,”  whether  in  the  world  around  us  or  in 
the  world  within,  into  the  rich  gold  and  gems 
of  poesy.  

The  Hand-Book  of  Politics,'*  by  Hon.  Edward 
McPherson,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for 
public  men,  and  indeed  for  all  intelligent  citi- 
zens who  desire  precise  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, without  any  coloring,  respecting  those 
large  and  grave  political  questions  which  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  people,  and  are 
destined  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  nation- 
al history.  The  current  volume  of  this  useful 
publication,  and  the  others  that  have  preceded 
it  in  the  series,  form  a full  and  continuous 
record  of  all  the  more  important  political  mea- 
sures of  the  country,  State  and  national,  le- 
gislative, executive,  and  judicial,  from  the 
Presidential  election  of  18(30  to  the  present 
time,  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 
Among  the  important  matters  recorded  in  the 
current  volume  are  the  proposed  funding  le- 
gislation of  the  present  Congress,  the  effort  to 
modify  the  Coinage  Act,  the  legislation,  and 

* Sheaves.  A Collection  of  Poems.  By  Harriet 
Converse.  8q.  12mo,  pp.  160.  New  York : G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

10  The  Life  qf  a Love,  in  Songs  and  Sonnets.  By  N. 
M.  Sedarte.  Sq.  12rao,  pp.128.  New  York : American 
News  Company. 

11  Poems.  By  John  B.  Tabb.  Sq.  16mo,  pp.  112.  New 
York. 

Ia  A Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1882.  Being  a Record 
of  Important  Political  Action,  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judical.  National  and  State.  From  July  1, 1880, 
to  July  81 1 1883.  By  Edward  McPherson,  LL.D.  8vo, 
pp.  210.  Washington : James  J.  Chapman. 


the  votes  in  each  case,  on  the  extension  of  the 
charters  of  the  national  banks,  on  the  appor- 
tionment of  Representatives  under  the  new 
census,  respecting  polygamy,  the  Chinese,  the 
Geneva  Award,  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  electoral  count,  the 
regulation  of  inter-State  commerce  and  of  the 
alcoholic  liquor  traffic,  and  the  reduction  of 
taxation.  Among  the  executive  papers  are 
the  last  Message  of  President  Hayes,  the  inau- 
gural address  of  President  Garfield,  and  the 
messages  and  vetoes  of  Presiden  t Arthur.  The 
volume  also  contains  an  excellent  digest  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1880  and  1881,  full  ab- 
stracts of  the  constitutional  amendments  re- 
cently made  or  now  pending  in  the  several 
States,  and  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a large 
body  of  valuable  tabulated  statistics  on  tlie 
votes  for  President,  the  population,  tbe  public 
debt,  tbe  natioual  banks,  and  tbe  currency,  im- 
ports, exports,  revenue,  appropriations,  aud 
expenditures.  Dr. McPhersou  bas  compressed 
an  immense  amount  of  important  information 
witbin  tbe  briefest  possible  compass,  omitting 
nothing  from  bis  record  that  is  essential  to  a 
precise  knowledge  of  tbe  facts  that  attended 
the  proposed, inchoate, or  perfected  political  ac- 
tion of  the  nation  during  the  years  1880, 1881. 


The  editor’s  table  is  laden  with  holiday 
books  in  tempting  variety  and  embarrassing 
profusion.  Briefly,  they  form  two  classes : 
illustrated  books  suitable  for  presentation  to 
adults,  and  books  intended  for  holiday  gifts 
to  young  people,  comprising  travels,  adven- 
ture, poetry,  romance,  aud  fairy  and  nursery 
tales,  which  depend  upon  the  interest  of  the 
printed  text,  assisted  by  illustrations,  for  their 
attractiveness  to  boys  and  girls.  Belonging 
to  the  first-named  group  are  the  following: 
The  Artists1  Year,13  a sumptuously  printed  folio, 
elegantly  bound  portfolio- wise,  of  full-page  il- 
lustrations typical  of  tbe  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  contributed  by  as  many  leading  Ameri- 
can artists,  each  accompanied  by  a brief  poem 
descriptive  of  some  characteristic  aspect  of 
the  month — tbe  whole  showing  the  succes- 
sion and  transitions  of  the  seasons.  The  illus- 
trations are  landscape  sceues,  depicting  the 
distinctive  phases  of  the  months  poetically, 
but  yet  with  substantial  fidelity  to  nature. 
The  artists  who  havo  contributed  to  this  beau- 
tiful album,  and  who  are  named  in  the  order 
of  the  months  they  have  illustrated, are  Arthur 
Quartley,  J.  W.  Casilear,  J.  R.  Brevoort,  R.  M. 
Shnrtleff,  Mrs.  Dillon,  David  Johnson,  James 
M.  Hart,  H.  Bolton  Jones,  Thomas  Moran,  R. 
Swain  Gifford,  George  II.  Smillio,  and  A.  F.  Bel- 
lows. The  poems  that  form  the  letterpress  of 
the  volume  are  the  product  of  the  chastened 
fancy  aud  refined  taste  of  Miss  Margaret  P. 

13  The  Artists * Year.  Original  and  Selected  Poems 
of  the  Months.  By  Margaret  P.  Janes.  Illustrated. 
Oblong  folio,  pp.  55.  New  York : White  and  Stokes. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Janes. — Three  Great  Poems1*  is  the  title  given 
by  the  publishers  to  an  illustrated  reprint  of 
Bryant’s  “ Thanatopsis,”  44  The  Flood  of  Years,” 
and  41  Among  the  Trees,”  the  two  first  uamed 
illustrated  by  W.  J.  Linton,  and  the  last  named 
by  J.  McEntee.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  and  tastefully  bound ; and  in  their  en- 
gravings the  artists  have  caught  and  happily 
translated  some  of  the  deepest  and  some  of  the 
most  subtle  of  Bryaut’s  poetic  meanings.  Mr. 
Lintou  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his 
rendition  of  the  lofty  conceptions  in  “Thana- 
topsis,” and  in  his  reproduction  of  its  pictur- 
esque descriptions  and  the  weird  atmosphere 
that  pervades  them. — Two  other  very  attract- 
ive volumes  in  this  class  are  a reprint  of 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal’s  touching  Christmas 
poem,  Bells  Across  the  Snotc,"  worthily  illustra- 
ted with  appropriate  designs  by  Jessie  McDer- 
mott, Alfred  Fredericks,  W.  L.  Snyder,  and 
others,  drawn  and  engraved  under  the  super- 
vision of  George  T.  Andrew ; and  a fine  edition 
of  the  complete  roctical  Works  of  T.  Buchanan 
Bead ,i6  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Dielman, 
Fenn,  Humphrey,  Murphy,  and  others. — The 
publications  for  the  young  folk  compose  quite 
a respectable  library,  and  comprise  a little  of 
everything  appropriate  to  the  taste  of  children 
of  every  age,  from  boys  and  girls  well  on  in 
their  teens  to  the  little  toddler  in  the  nursery. 
Among  them  are  the  following:  Vice  Versa,11 
an  extravaganza  that  will  tickle  the  fancy  of 
boys  by  its  amusing  recital  of  the  tribulations 
of  an  unsympathetic  father,  who,  by  the  magic 
of  an  East  Indian  wishing -stone,  is  involun- 
tarily made  to  change  forms  with  his  twelve- 
year-old  son,  each  seeming  to  bo  the  other 
while  his  real  inner  self  remains  unchanged  ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  expostulations  that  he  is 
not  what  he  seems,  is  forced  to  go  to  a school 
that  the  boy  detested  because  of  the  niggard- 
liness of  t he  master  and  the  sneakish  propen- 
sities of  some  of  his  companions.  Here  the 
man  transformed  into  a boy  is  made  a martyr 
to  hard  lessons  and  bad  fare,  falls  into  all  sorts 
of  scrapes,  aud  is  taught  by  woful  experience 
that  school  is  not  the  paradise  for  boys  he  had 
alleged  it  to  be.  — The  Wreck  of  the  Bedbird19 
is  a spirited  and  instructive  story,  told  in  Im 
best  vein  by  George  Cary  Eggleston,  of  the 
vacation  sports  and  adventures  of  three  school- 
mates, by  land  and  water, on  the  Carolina  coast. 
The  story  is  enriched  with  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  real  life  of  the  denizens,  black  and 

14  Three  Ore nt  Poems.  Thanatopsis ; Flood  of  Years ; 
Amont?  the  Trees.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Il- 
lustrated. Small  4to,  pp.  134.  New  York : G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

13  Bell s Across  the  Snow.  By  Francks  Ridley  Havbr- 
oal.  Illustrated.  Square  4to,  pp.  32.  New  York : £. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

16  The  Poetical  Works  of  T.  Buchanan  Bead.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  846.  Philadelphia ; J. 
B.  Lippinentt  and  Co. 

n lice  Versa  ; or,  a Lesson  to  Fathers.  By  F.  An- 
stky.  12mo,  pp.  849.  New  York : I).  Appleton  and  Co. 

18  The  Wreck  of  the  Bedbird.  A Story  of  the  Caro- 
lina Coast.  By  George  Cary  Eggleston.  12m  o,  pp. 
210.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


white,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  of  that  region. — 
The  Story  of  Siegfried19  is  a freely  rendered  and 
highly  poetical  prose  version  of  the  fine  old 
mediaeval  legend  of  the  semi-mythical,  semi- 
liistorical  Scandinavian  hero  of  that  name, 
giving  a glowing  account  of  his  surprising 
deeds  and  adventures,  interspersed  with  tales 
of  other  doughty  heroes,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  an  excellent  outline  of  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  aud  mythology  of  our  Northern  ances- 
tors.— The  Cryptogram 20  is  the  title  of  one  of 
Jules  Verne’s  wonder-stories,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fabled  El  Dorado, 
in  South  America,  and  in  which  descriptions 
of  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  that 
region  are  interwoven  with  a tale  that  abounds 
in  hair-breadth  escapes  and  startling  surprises, 
and  that  keeps  the  wits  of  the  young  reader 
actively  employed  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the 
mysterious  meaning  of  a secret  cipher. — The 
Young  People  of  Shakspearc's  Dramas9 1 is  a col- 
lection of  biographical  and  historical  sketches 
of  the  youthful  characters  that  figure  iu  Sbaks- 
peare’s  dramas,  accompanied  by  selections  from 
the  parts  in  which  they  appear  in  the  plays, 
illustrating  their  personal  and  historical  for- 
tunes.— The  Ameincan  Boy's  Handy- Book"  is  a 
manual  of  familiar  sports,  games,  aud  amuse- 
ments, and  of  many  others  that  are  new  or  less 
commonly  known  to  hoys,  with  instructions 
for  mastering  them,  and  for  the  construction 
and  use  of  toys,  playthings,  and  apparatus,  the 
whole  arranged  under  the  seasons  to  which  the 
games,  sports,  etc.,  are  best  adapted,  or  in  which 
they  are  most  iu  vogue  by  the  unwritten  law 
of  boys’  customs. — The  Bodley  Grandchildren 
and  their  Journey  to  Holland " is  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  Mr.  ScuddeFs  genial  and  instruct- 
ive Bodley  books,  in  which  the  original  Bodley 
children  are  supposed  to  have  grown  up  aud 
to  be  surrounded  by  children  of  their  own, 
who  inherit  their  parents*  love  of  travel.  In 
this  volume  the  two  Bodley  families,  grand- 
children and  all,  start  from  New  York  iu  the 
summer  of  1881,  after  first  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  doings  of  their  Dutch  ances- 
tors in  New  Amsterdam,  and  spend  sevcrnl 
weeks  in  Holland  seeing  sights,  studying  men 
and  manners,  taking  lessous  in  history,  and  es- 
pecially tracing  the  connection  between  Amer- 
ican and  Dutch  history. — Diddie,  Dumps,  and 
Tot"  is  a reminiscence  of  the  old  stories,  le- 

19  The  Story  of  Siegfried.  By  James  Baldwin.  Il- 
lustrated by  Howard  Pyle.  12mo,  pp.  306.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

i0  The  Cryptogram.  Part  II.  of  the  Giant  Raft.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Translated  by  W.  J.  Gordon.  Illus- 
trated. 12rao,  pp.  254.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

ai  The  Young  People  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas.  For 
Youthful  Readers.  By  Amelia  E.  Baiir.  12mo,  pp. 
258.  New  Y"ork  : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

22  The  American  Boy's  Handy-Book.  What  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  By  D.  C.  Beard.  12mo,  pp.  391.  New 
Y'ork  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

23  The  Bodley  Grandchildren  and  their  Journey  to  Hol- 

land. By  Horack  E.  Scudder.  4to.  Boston  : Houtrh- 
ton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.  b 

94  Diddie,  Dumjx,  and  Tot ; or.  Plantation  Child-Life. 
By  Louihe-Clarkk  Pyunrlle.  Sq.  16mo,  pp.  217.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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gends,  traditions,  apologues,  songs,  supersti- 
tion, and  folk-lore,  with  which  the  Southern 
slaves  regaled  one  another  and  the  children 
of  their  masters  in  the  old  plantation  times. 
These  stories,  legends,  etc.,  are  of  the  kind  that 
are  irresistibly  fascinating  to  the  imagination 
of  childhood,  while  at  the  same  time  they  illus- 
trate some  of  the  most  genial  features  of  the 
social  manners  aud  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  South  before  the  war,  and  of  the  relations 
that  subsisted  between  them  aud  their  black 
retainers. — The  following  books  are  more  es- 
pecially addressed  to  the  capacity  of  very 
young  people : Snow  and  Sunshine, 24  a pleasant 
Christmas  story  of  New  York  life,  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha J.  Lamb ; Tin g-Q- Ling ,26  a series  of  tales, 

2i  Snow  and  Sunshine.  A Story  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Blast  rated.  By  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  4to,  pp.  224. 
New  York  : White  and  Stokes. 

56  Ting  - a - Ling.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Illus- 
trated. IGuio,  pp.  187.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 


by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  describing  the  doings 
of  giants,  d warfs,  and  magicians  in  a far  East- 
ern land;  Little  Folk  in  Green,21  a galaxy  of 
new  fairy  stories  with  quaint  illustrations  in 
brilliant  colors;  Christmas  Rhgmes  and  Xew- 
YeatJs  Chimes,2*  a volume  of  original  tales,  sto- 
ries, dialogues,  and  descriptions  in  rhyme,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine,  beautifully  illustrated ; and 
Elfin  Land,29  a collection  of  original  rhymes,  by 
Josephine  Pollard,  modelled  on  the  style  of 
Mother  Goose’s  immortal  melodies,  and  fanci- 
fully illustrated  iu  rich  colors  by  Walter  Sat- 
terlee. 


87  Little  Folk  in  Green.  New  Fairy  Stories.  By  Hen- 
rietta Christian  Wright.  Illustrations  in  Color  by 
Miss  Emmet.  Small  4to,  pp.  92.  New  York:  White 
and  Stokes. 

29  Christmas  Rhymes  and  New-Year's  Chimes.  By 
Mart  D.  Brine,  illustrated.  Royal  4to,  oblong,  pp. 
124.  New  York : George  W.  Harlan  and  Co. 

29  Elfin  Land.  Rh piles  by  Josephine  Pollard.  De- 
signs by  Walter  Satteri.ee.  Folio,  oblong,  pp.  40. 
New  York : George  W.  Harlan  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber.— Nominations  of  State  officers  were 
made  during  the  month  as  follows:  Massa- 
chusetts Democratic,  Bostou,  September  19, 
General  B.  F.  Butler,  Governor,  and  S.  W. 
Bowermau,  Lieutenant-Governor ; New  York 
Republican,  Saratoga,  September  20,  C.  J.  Fol- 
ger.  Governor,  B.  P.  Carpenter,  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  Massachusetts  Republican,  Worces- 
ter, September  20,  R.  R.  Bishop,  Governor, 
Oliver  Ames,  Lieutenant-Governor ; Connecti- 
cut Republican,  New  Haven,  September  20,  W. 
H.  Bulkelcy,  Governor,  John  D.  Candee,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; New  York  Prohibitionist, 
Rochester,  September  20,  Professor  A.  A.  Hop- 
kins, Governor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ; Nebraska  Republican,  Omaha,  Sep- 
tember 21,  J.  W.  Dawes,  Governor,  A.  W.  Agee, 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Colorado  Democratic, 
Denver,  September  22,  James  B.  Grant,  Gover- 
nor, John  Prowers,  Lieutenant-Governor ; New 
York  Democratic,  Syracuse,  September  22, 
Grover  Cleveland,  Governor,  D.  B.  Hill,  Lien- 
tenant -Governor ; Connecticut  Democratic, 
Hartford,  Oct ober  4,  T.  M.  Waller,  Governor, 
G.  G.  Sumner,  Lieutenaut-Governor. 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  elected 
Governor  of  Goorgia,  October  4,  by  about  50,000 
majority.  On  October  10  the  Democrats  car- 
ried Ohio,  and  the  Republicans  made  large 
gains  in  West  Virgiuia. 

The  chairman  of  the  Utah  Commission  re- 
ports the  completion  of  the  registration  of 
voters  of  that  Territory.  One  thousand  polyg- 
amists of  both  sexes  were  disfranchised. 

The  surrender  of  Damietta,  on  September 
23,  finally  disposed  of  the  Egyptian  rebellion. 
The  Khedive,  accompanied  by  bis  ministers, 
returned  to  Cairo  September  25. 


The  Turco-Greek  difficulty  has  bcou  settled 
by  an  order  from  the  Sultan  for  the  immediat  e 
surrender  to  Greeco  of  the  whole  frontier  as 
fixed  by  the  International  Commission. 

Six  huudred  Jewish  families  were  obliged 
to  leave  Presbnrg,  Hungary,  ou  account  of  the 
an ti-Je wish  riots. 

DISASTERS. 

September  19. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  a 
mine  near  Dortmund.  Twenty  men  killed. 

Sepicmlter  22. — Collision  between  the  Port- 
chestor  Special  and  Harlem  Rapid  Transit 
trains  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tunnel.  Three 
passengers  killed,  and  several  injured. 

September  23. — Thirty  soldiers  drowned  by 
the  falling  in  of  a railroad  bridge  over  the  riv- 
er Drave. 

September  30. — Steamer  R . E.  Lee  burned  on 
tbe  Mississippi  River,  thirty  miles  below  Vicks- 
burg. Twenty-one  lives  lost. 

October  7.— -Tidal  waves  in  Panama,  drown- 
ing about  seventy  persons. 

October  13.  — Advices  from  Cuba  of  the 
drowning  of  thirty-six  persons  by  the  over- 
flowing of  rivers  during  a recent  cyclone. 

October  17. — Steamer  City  of  Antwerp  sunk 
iu  a collision  near  Eddystone.  Fourteeu  lives 
lost. 

OBITUARY. 

September*  22. — In  London,  Lord  Tcnterden, 
Permanent  Under-Socretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

September  25.  — At  Gotti ngeu,  Friedrich 
Woehler,  the  eminent  chemist,  aged  eighty- 
two  years. 

October  4. — At  the  Hot  Springs  in  tlie  South 
of  France,  Adelaide  Phillips,  aged  forty-nine 
years. 

October  15. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Rev. 
Thomas  Guard,  aged  CO  years. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

CHRISTMAS  is  a delightful  season  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  especially  when  the  balance 
of  presents  and  dinners  is  in  one’s  favor,  and 
the  tin-horn  crop  among  the  children  has  been 
a failure.  Very  different  is  Christmas  in  hea- 
then lands,  where  the  uses  of  the  stocking  are 
unknown,  and  Christmas  trees  are  hung  with 
unfortunate  travellers  and  unappreciated  mis- 
sionaries instead  of  glittering  and  showy  pre- 
sents. Think  of  Christmas  in  the  region  of 
the  north  pole,  where  the  night  lasts  for  six 
months,  so  that  even  the  ablest  of  the  Esqui- 
maux cau  not  distinguish  Christmas-eve  from 
Thanksgiving  night,  nor  Christmas  morning 
from  Washington’s  Birthday  or  Decoration- 
day  ! Even  more  depressing  is  Christmas  in 
Central  Africa,  as  a distinguished  English  trav- 
eller once  discovered  to  his  mingled  sorrow  and 
danger. 

The  traveller  was  a good  and  noble  man. 
He  was  engaged  in  discovering  fresh  lakes, 
new  kinds  of  cannibals,  and  original  sources 
of  the  Nile  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  his  only 
desire  was  to  do  good  to  the  human  race,  and 
to  prove  that  the  maps  made  by  other  travel- 
lers were  all  wrong.  He  had  been  three  years 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  and  having  suffered 
incessantly  from  fever,  starvation,  the  rude 
embraces  of  lions  and  elephants,  the  bites  of 
deadly  serpents,  and  the  cruelties  of  native 
kings,  was  nearly  worn  out.  Ho  arrived  late 
one  afternoon  on  the  shore  of  a mighty  lake 
which  no  other  white  man  had  ever  seen,  and 
which  was  at  least  five  hundred  miles  distant 
from  any  of  the  various  localities  in  which 
European  map-makers  had  previously  placed 
it.  He  lay  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  faint  with  all  the  various  things  that 
predispose  a man  to  be  faint  in  Central  Africa, 
but  exulting  in  the  thought  that  he  would 
compel  the  map-makers  to  place  Lake  Mjam- 
bwe  where  ho  wanted  it,  and  not  where  they 
selfishly  imagined  that  it  would  present  the 
most  picturesque  appearance.  Suddenly  he 
remembered  that  it  was  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  that  Christmas-eve  would  naturally 
arrive  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  hours. 
The  thought  saddened  him.  He  glanced  at 
his  bare  feet — for  his  supply  of  stockings  had 
long  since  given  out — and  he  thought  of  the 
happy  homes  in  England,  where  the  children 
were  preparing  to  hang  up  their  mothers’  lar- 
gest stockings,  while  he  must  spend  the  blessed 
Christinas  season  among  savage  heathen  and 
untrained  animals.  He  felt  at  that  moment 
that  ho  would  give  his  new  lake  for  an  hour 
in  his  English  home,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  sobbed  himself  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  The 
woods  were  vocal  with  parrots  who  iucessaut- 
ly  remarked,  “ Polly  wants  ^ cracker,”  and 
ostriches,  and  other  tropical  birds,  each  sing- 


ing at  the  top  of  its  voice.  On  the  bosom  of 
the  lake  floated  immense  native  canoes  bear- 
ing parties  of  excursionists,  the  music  of  whose 
accordions  and  banjoes  came  over  the  water 
to  the  wearied  traveller.  He  was  hungry,  and 
felt  in  his  pockets  for  his  quinine  pills,  but 
they  were  all  gone.  He  tried  to  rise  to  his 
feet,  but  he  was  too  weak  and  rheumatic  to 
rise  without  help,  so  he  sank  back,  murmuring, 
“’Tis  ’ard,  ’ard  indeed,  to  die  on  Christmas 
among  the  ’eathen.” 

The  sound  of  women’s  voices  roused  him. 
Three  native  women,  clad  only  with  the  tsetse 
and  pornbo  worn  by  their  sex  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  emerged  from  the  forest  on  their  way 
to  draw  water  from  the  lake.  They  saw  the 
traveller,  and  one  of  them,  moved  with  com- 
passion, sang,  in  a low,  mournful  tone:  “The 
poor  white  trash  done  come  to  Africa.  He 
hasn’t  no  mother  for  to  fry  hominy  for  him, 
nor  no  wife  for  to  send  to  the  store  with  a 
jug.”  Enfeebled  as  he  was,  the  traveller  knew 
that  this  was  wrong,  for  he  had  read  Mango 
Partfs  Ti'avels,  and  he  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, “ Yon  women  don’t  sing  that  song  as  it 
ought  to  be  sung.” 

“ Sing  it  yourself,  then,”  retorted  the  singer, 
in  a cold,  heartless  way,  and  thereupon  the 
women  passed  on,  and  left  the  wretched  white 
man  to  perish. 

The  cruelty  of  the  women  made  the  travel- 
ler so  indignant  that  he  resolved  to  make  one 
tremendous  effort  for  life.  He  managed  to 
rise,  after  painful  exertious  and  the  use  of 
many  scientific  terms,  and  hobbled  slowly  to- 
ward a native  village  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  He  had  scarcely  reached  it  when 
he  was  seized  by  two  gigantic  cannibals  and 
dragged  to  the  king’s  palace,  where  he  hoped 
that  either  death  or  breakfast,  he  did  not  much 
care  which,  awaited  him. 

The  palace  consisted  of  one  large  room  with 
an  enormous  throne  extending  eutirely  across 
one  end  of  it.  On  this  throne  sat  twelve  na- 
tive kings  in  a row,  each  one  with  a musical 
instrument  in  his  hand.  The  one  who  sat  in 
the  middle  looked  fiercely  at  the  traveller,  and 
demanded  of  his  captors  what  was  the  charge 
against  him. 

“ Poor  white  trash,  Mr.  Job  using,”  briefly  re- 
plied the  largest  of  the  two  cannibals. 

“ Mr.  Bones — I should  say,  prisoner,”  begau 
the  king,  “ what  do  you  say  for  yourself?” 

“I  am  a white  man,”  replied  the  traveller; 
" but  I ’aven’t  ’ad  any  soap  for  years,  so  I plead 
hextenuating  circumstances.  Besides,  I am 
’nngry.  Will  you  not  give  me  some  break- 
fast?” 

The  king’s  face  grew  bright  with  rage — for 
it  could  not  grow  any  darker  than  it  was — and 
he  turned  to  his  brother  kings,  and  conversed 
with  them  rapidly  in  the  Mjambwe  tongue. 
They  were  evidently  discussing  the  fate  of  the 
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traveller,  for  presently  the  middle  king  cleared 
liis  throat,  and  said : 

“ Prisoner,  you  have  forfeited  your  life,  but 
we  are  disposed  to  be  merciful.  You  ought 
properly  to  be  baked  alive,  and  afterward  eat- 
en, but  we  shall  pronounce  a lighter  sentence. 
You  will  listen  attentively  while  we  sing  the 
opening  chorus  and  the  favorite  plantation 
melodies,  and  you  will  guess  every  conundrum, 
aud  laugh  at  every  joke.  Say  I not  wisely, 
Brother  Bones  T” 

A unanimous  “Yah!  yah!”  from  the  other 
kiugs  expressed  their  warm  approval. 

“ No ! no !”  cried  the  traveller,  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  “Give  me  some  little  show.  Burn  me, 
if  you  will,  but  do  not  tortnre  me  on  this  ’oly 
Christmas  morning  with  your  hawful  songs 
and  conundrums.  I’ve  ’eard  them  all  at  ’ome.” 
Aud  in  his  desperation  the  wretched  man  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  native  king  who  had 
pronounced  the  dreadful  sentence.  That  mon- 
arch, indignant  beyond  measure,  raised  his 
guitar,  and  struck  the  traveller  a terrible  blow 
over  the  head.  The  whole  earth  seemed  to 
reel,  and  the  doomed  white  man  became  un- 
conscious. 

When  he  regained  his  senses  he  found  him- 
self sitting  ou  the  shore  of  the  lake  where  he 
had  sat  the  night  before.  A young  raau  neat- 
ly dressed  in  European  clothes  stood  before 

Sim,  and  remarked,  in  a graceful  way,  “Mr. 
ones,  I believe.” 

“Aud  you  are  Mr.  Smith,  I dessay,”  replied 
the  traveller.  “ ’Ave  you  got  anything  to  heat 
with  yout” 

The  young  man  had  been  sent  to  find  the 
traveller.  He  had  with  him  all  sorts  of  stores, 
including  canned  plum -pudding  and  boned 
turkey.  As  he  drew  the  travellers  arm  in  his, 
and  assisted  him  to  the  place  where  breakfast 
was  awaiting  them,  ho  said,  “ I wish  you  a 
merry  Christmas.” 

It  was  the  merriest  Christmas  the  traveller 
had  ever  known,  and  when  he  returned  to 
England  with  more  new  lakes  and  two  private 
sources  of  the  Nile,  he  said  that  all  his  honors 
could  not  give  him  the  delight  which  he  had 
known  duriug  his  last  Christmas  in  Central 
Africa  after  awakening  from  his  terrible  dream 
of  the  twelve  native  kings.  W.  L.  Alden. 


AN  AUTUMN  MEMORY. 

The  November  sun  was  stealing  between 
the  daintily  embroidered  leaflets,  and  playing 
on  the  ripples  of  the  woodland  rivulet.  The 
golden-rod  along  the  brook-side  was  now  and 
then  disturbed  by  the  flight  of  some  wild  bird, 
and  the  sumacs  in  their  cardinal  fezzes  looked 
like  so  many  nodding  Turkish  sentinels. 

A glorious  but  brief  period  when  a delicate 
veil  of  haze  hangs  around  the  wood,  and  the 
indelicate  politician  hangs  around  the  candi- 
date to  negotiate  the  sale  of  his  vote;  when 
the  partridge  drums  up  in  the  tree,  and  the 
suspender  peddler  drums  up  in  the  northern 


part  of  Now  York ; when  the  honest  farmer 
works  the  harvest  field,  and  the  young  lady 
works  the  Christmas  slippers  for  the  clergy- 
man ; when  poetic  damosels  pluck  the  languid 
ferns,  and  the  unpoetic  housewife  plucks  the 
languishing  Thanksgiving  turkey ! 

The  birds  twittered  by  the  brook,  and  tlio 
squirrels  darted  along  the  stone  wall  and  up 
in  the  tree,  and  the  voices  of  merry  nutting 
parties  roverberated  through  the  silent  aisles 
of  the  forest  in  harmony  with  the  sincere  but 
unpoetic  squawk  of  the  cat-bird. 

That’s  about  the  style  of  day  it  was  when  a 
light-hearted  couple,  tired  of  their  woodland 
promenade,  sat  upon  a fallen  tree. 

“I  am  always  so  happy  in  the  woods,”  she 
commenced,  “especially  in  the  autumn,  as  the 
crepuscular  shadows  steal  timidly  into  the  val- 
ley, for  then  I float  back  to  childhood’s  happy 
time — ” 

“ Glad  to  hear  it,”  he  replied,  rather  abrupt- 
ly. “ I shall  bring  you  up  here  often ; the  air 
is  exhilarating,  and  will  do  you  good ; and  we 
will  gather  wild  flowers  aud  leaves,  and  ar- 
range them  in  quaint  designs.” 

“ Oh,  you  are  so  good!”  she  said,  in  tones  of 
deep,  unswerving  devotion.  “I  would  much 
rather  walk  here  with  you  than  iu  the  bus- 
tling city.” 

“You  would t”  bo  inquired,  with  a slight 
tremor  in  his  voice. 

“ Indeed  I would !”  she  responded.  “ When 
here  with  you,  all  alone,  I feel  perfectly  secure 
and  happy.” 

“And  so  do  I,”  he  chanted,  as  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  vest  pocket,  and  felt  his  capital, 
which  consisted  of  two  suspender  buttons  and 
a niglit-key — “so  do  I,  my  dear,  because  this 
pretty  autumn  wood  is  just  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  nearest  ice-cream  saloon !” 

R.  K.  Munkittrick. 


THE  LITTLE  BANANA  PEEL. 


I am  scorned  by  the  man  who  buys  me ; 

I am  modest  and  quiet  and  meek; 

Though  my  talents  are  few,  yet  the  work  that  I do 
Has  oft  made  the  cellar  doors  creak. 

I’m  a blood-red  republican  born, 

And  a Nihilist  fearless  I be; 

Though  the  head  wear  a crown,  I would  bring  its 
pride  down, 

If  it  set  its  proud  heel  upon  me. 

Robert  J.  Burdette. 
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Like  a bar  of  the  beaten  gold 
I gleam  in  the  summer's  sun ; 

I am  little,  I know,  but  I think  I can  throw 
A man  that  will  weigh  a ton. 

I send  out  no  challenges  bold, 

I blow  mo  no  vaunting  horn. 

But  foolish  Is  ho  who  treadeth  on  me ; 

He’ll  wish  he  had  ne’er  been  born. 

Like  the  flower  of  the  field  vain  man 
Goeth  forth  at  the  break  of  day. 

But  when  ho  shall  feel  my  grip  on  his  heel 
Like  the  stubble  he  fadeth  away ; 

For  I lift  him  high  up  In  the  air, 

With  his  heels  whero  his  head  ought  to  be ; 

With  a down-coming  crash  he  maketh  his  inash, 
And  I know  he’s  clear  gone  upon  me. 
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NORRISTOWN  ETCHINGS. 

Many  of  the  diaries  kept  by  “ society”  ladies 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  printed  for  the  de- 
lectation of  nineteenth-century  readers,  may 
not  be  very  brilliant  literary  efforts,  but  they 
admirably  serve  to  show  how  simple  aud  un- 
assuming were  the  lives  of  “ quality  folk”  in 
ancient  times.  The  aunexed  is  excerpted  from 
the  recently  printed  diary  of  Lady  Sourapple : 

“ July  16. — John  took  yarn  to  the  weaver, 
and  brought  back  flax,  spices,  aud  sugar.  The 
stage  wagon  had  not  arrived  when  he  left 
Ipswich,  and  there  was  no  package  from  Lou- 
don. My  lord  was  to  send  hangings  for  the 
largo  drawing-room,  but  it  matters  not.” 

This,  the  reader  may  say,  is  very  common- 
place. And  so  it  is.  If  it  had  been  written 
by  the  obscure  Mary  Jane  Boggins  instead  of 
the  Lady  Sourapple,  it  would  not  have  been 
embalmed  in  print;  but  the  object  in  quoting 
it  is  to  compare  it  with  a couple  of  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  a “ society”  lady  of  1882 — 
which  will  not  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  a century  hence,  albeit  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  the  Lady  Sourapple  literature : 

“December  18. — Painted  a lovely  stork  on 
inn’s  pickle  jar.  Decided  to  have  my  new  he- 
liotrope damass6  made  without  a train.  Head 
three  chapters  of  4 The  Midnight  Shriek;  or, 
The  Fainting  Bride.’  Purchased  a charming 
velvet  collar  with  a gold  clasp  for  dear  little 
Fido’s  neck.  Charles  Augustus  called  this 
evening.  He’s  too  sweet  for  anything. 

“ December  21. — Worked  a supremely  beauti- 
ful pen- wiper  for  a Christinas  present  to  Charles 
Augustus.  I gave  him  a pair  of  utterly  intense 
slippers  of  ray  own  embroidering  last  year,  but 
they  were  three  sizes  too  small.  A pen-wiper 
is  never  a misfit.  Brother  Tom  asked  me  to 
sew  on  a suspender  button.  He  has  no  regard 
for  the  delicate  state  of  my  health.  Was  at 
Mrs.  De  Upkrnst’s  ‘German1  last  night,  aud 
danced  every  set.  Didn’t  get  home  until  three 
o’clock  this  morning.  I must  now  dress  for  the 
Kodphish  reception,  which  is  to  be  too  utterly 
all  but.” 

Harriet  Martineau  declared  that  she  had 
met  but  three  men  who  knew  how  to  treat 
women.  Perhaps  all  the  others  had  left  their 
pocket-books  at  home  in  their  other  trousers 
pockets.  Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  or 
more  calculated  to  couvince  a man  that  life  is 
not  worth  living  than  to  treat  a woman,  and, 
when  he  comes  to  pay  the  bill,  make  the  start- 
ling discovery  that  he  has  forgotten  his  pocket- 
book. 

A magazine  writer  says,  “Woman  is  prima- 
rily a being  who  listens.”  That  depends.  If 
woman,  primarily,  overheard  a conple  of  neigh- 
bors in  earnest  conversation  in  the  adjoining 
back  yard,  no  doubt  she  listened;  but  if  her 
husband  came  home  at  midnight  so  weary  and 
worn  out  with  overwork  that  his  footsteps 
wore  very  uncertain,  his  neck-tic  awry,  aud  hia 
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breath  flavored  with  cloves  and  other  refresh- 
ments, it  is  safe  to  wager  odds  that  she  didn’t 
listen.  She  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked,  aud 
the  poor  man  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  do 
all  the  listening. 

Victor  Hugo  says  that  he  now  lives  only  for 
his  grandchildren.  Ah,  Victor,  although  you 
have  lived  long  enough  in  this  world  to  thor- 
oughly understand  human  nature,  you  don’t 
seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a rich  man  in 
a majority  of  coses  can  give  his  heirs  a hun- 
dred per  cent,  more  pleasure  by  dying  for  them. 

It  is  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  newspapers  to 
ridicule  mortuary  poetry  inserted  after  death 
announcements  by  grief-stricken  parents  aud 
friends;  but  at  the  same  time  the  reflective 
reader  cau  not  help  being  impressed  with  the 
absurdity  of  the  obituary  sentimeut,  “ Gone, 
but  not  forgotten.”  The  fact  that  the  person 
is  dead  is  convincing  proof  that  he  is  “ gone,” 
and  that  only  two  or  three  days  have  elapsed 
since  his  decease  should  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  he  is  “ not  forgotten.”  It  would  bo 
a marvel  if  he  was. 

An  agricultural  journal  speaks  of  the  “ in- 
ventive faculty  among  farmers.”  Many  per- 
sons have  noticed  this  remarkable  faculty.  A 
farmer  can  invent  more  excuses  to  get  his  hired 
man  out  of  bed  three  hours  before  breakfast 
than  Mr.  Edison  could  think  of  in  a year.  The 
hired  man  works  like  a draught-horse,  some 
fine  day  in  winter,  to  finish  up  all  the  odd  jobs 
on  the  farm,  and  retires  early  in  the  evening 
firm  in  the  belief  that  he  will  have  a couple  of 
days’  comparative  rest  at  least.  Next  morn- 
ing his  fond  anticipations  are  fatally  crushed 
by  discovering  that  his  employer  has  invented 
seventeen  pieces  of  work  that  must  be  finished 
by  dinner-time,  each  one  requiring  two  hours’ 
labor.  J.  H.  Williams. 

A FEATHER’S  WEIGHT. 

( With  the  present  of  a quill  pen.) 

“The  i n is  mightier  than  the  sword 
Yes;  and  a woman’s  lightest  word 
Is  some  limes  more  to  hapless  men 
Than  stroke  of  sword  or  thrust  of  pen. 

No  word  is  lighter  than  this  holder— 

A feather’s  weight ; but  I,  grown  older 
Than  once  I was,  remember  still 
How  men  do  trust  to  woman’s  will 
As  to  the  turning  of  a feather— 

Her  “Yes”  or  “No,”  and  “Wonder  whether.  .S' 
Some  pity,  therefore,  moves  me  now 
For  that  most  wise  and  fortunate  Other, 

That  future-coming  man  and  brother 
Whose  heart  shall  wait  to  hear  your  vow. 

Be  sure  that,  when  his  whole  fate  lingers 
On  pen-tip  ’twixt  those  gentle  fingers, 

Not  for  a single  fault  you  slay  him, 

But  in  ail  features  duly  weigh  him. 

This  painted  quill  itself’s  the  measure 
Of  what  should  be  your  queenly  pleasure ; 

For,  In  awards  of  bliss  or  bale, 

A feather  often  turns  the  scale. 

G.  P.  Laturop. 
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■y.^RY  large  ogaLor  {he 
inside  of  a rhptJier- 
o^p«?firl;  5§}iell  toou (d 
make  a gOQtt  imck- 
gwdKul  fOrtfds  thin 
strip  p f di$Uuit  Hoi- 
land  that  Urn  blink 
in  jsra^y  mth?*iir}y 
morning  light  A 
IbtM  Mb(jK>n 

ofa'  picture  it 
with  its  little  spots  limit 
dots  and  splaslif.s  of 
lAplpr . liei’fe  nnd 
d^idr-ntat  J^W  nml 
t&*sx¥-  as 
3f,  patr*  / Pf  a jKiitern 
fry  iWpkiiig 

tlieso 

and  n^olve 

tkehi^l -v'^C  ihte  *nm]  - 

IJiifcCfhdi^u^  ^:C^jS^^l«ss 
iftid^t^ptt^vWd  .tittle 

i*d  - 

green  oK  hliip  shu  tiers. 
I ok*  md  prcfeml  that 
this  is  {v  ;j&<liap  or 
s 1 riki  \\  <f  fp&kk  p wittf  M « e 
first  of \u  foe 

eigu  Stepud  rAfiiskting 
of  r/pvsi  : wind  mil l£f 
and  sieeplw— I know 
of  :y(\ rer  $ ucU  places— 
but  I cotit^Ofi  liotf  the 
Dutch  s&pd  slip  is 

t)u>  l ows  are 

sleeker  and  fatter,  the  windmills  more  jaiudy  and  the  cottage  more  spick  and' 

span  arid  ruoiv  rvcently  out  of  a toy  hpy.  lev  >p^!>  :,f  bn  inanity  mmv  mr*.iu<J  and 
we|l*t»>do.  ^evrA^cept  »y,  some  other  strip  of  fhUtdj  ;.i^onl.  wA\  \ grfi  «*>•  jus!  -aedi 
specks  urf  e VA^Vd  JirS  \ve  cli^w  nearer  I and  tb^life  uf  ypior  take  JObik 

definite  for^nytJajv  i*  no  mistake— Uu^  is  Hidlajid  and  no  njhrv  iiiuldf  a(t 
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autumnal  morning  at  sunrise.  Such  a 
morning  and  such  a scene  are  well  worth 
coming  these  few  miles  to  see,  even  if  we 
see  nothing  else,  and  take  the  returning 
boat  back  to  England.  I don’t  mean  to 
compare  it  to  an  Alpine  sunrise,  in  order 
to  give  the  preference  either  way.  The 
charm  of  this  particular  sunrise  is  its  un- 
expectedness : it  was  not  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme. We  had  not  been  preparing  for 
it  for  days ; we  had  bribed  no  one  to  wake 
us  at  some  unholy  hour;  we  had  not  made 
the  hour  more  unholy  still  by  strong  lan- 
guage against  all  mountains,  sunrises, 
guides,  and  all  concerned  in  turning  us 
out  into  the  marrow-chilling  mists,  eyes 
blinking  and  teeth  a-chatter,  with  no  deep- 
er wish  than  for  it  all  to  be  done  with,  and 
go  to  breakfast. 

We  had  come  from  London  by  the 
Queensborough  and  Flushing  route.  The 
vessels  are  no  doubt  the  largest  and  finest 
that  cross  that  ever- vexed  bit  of  sea,  which 
often  tries  the  inner  consciousness  more 
than  the  Atlantic  itself.  One  great  charm 
of  this  route  is  that  you  glide  peacefully 
down  the  Thames  for  miles,  and  are  safe 
in  your  berth  and  haply  asleep  before  the 
ship  begins  her  playful  skipping  over  the 
Channel  waves.  The  chances  are  that  you 
reach  this  quiet  bit  of  water  on  the  other 
shore  before  you  wake.  You  do  not  bump 
about  outside  a harbor  bar,  either,  just  a 
few  minutes  before  landing.  There  is 
time  to  compose  one’s  self — if  one  has  not 
rested  well,  to  put  it  mildly — before  facing 
the  little  ordeal  of  landing  at  an  unearth- 
ly hour  in  a strange  country.  They  give 
you  a very  good  breakfast  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  plenty  of  time  for  it,  too,  on 
that  bit  of  smooth  water.  You  reach 
Flushing  in  a good  temper;  and  a good 
temper  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  truth- 
fulness of  first  impressions.  There  is 
plenty  of  time,  too,  to  note  down  our 4 4 first 
impressions”  of  this  land  flowing  with 
milk — I am  not  sure  about  the  honey,  but 
certain  about  the  butter  and  cheese,  if  they 
can  be  said  to  flow.  Somebody  has  said 
that  you  do  not  44  land”  in  Holland,  but 
44go  on  board.”  That  must  have  been 
written  long  before  Flushing  Harbor  was 
built,  as  that  seems  solid  and  substantial 
enough,  however  lightly  moored  the  rest 
of  the  country  may  be  behind  it. 

There  are  trains  in  waiting  for  all  sorts 
of  places,  but  there  is  no  hurry.  Never 
did  we  see  the  so-called  express  train  in 
any  unseemly  haste  in  Holland.  There 


is  time  and  to  spare  for  the  pleasant  farce 
of  the  custom-house  examination.  The 
official  kindly  selected  the  easiest  thing  to 
undo,  and  asked  if  we  were  going  to  stay 
in  Holland  or  going  further  on.  Ere  the 
straps  were  unbuckled  fairly,  he  scuffled 
on  his  cabalistic  chalk  mark,  and  we  were 
free. 

Some  one  fond  of  telling  pleasant  lies 
has  said  that  with  the  English  and  French 
languages  you  can  go  anywhere  in  the 
Low  Countries.  But  when  one  asks  an 
intelligent  railway  official  where  the  tick- 
et office  is,  and  he  looks  puzzled,  not  to  say 
pained,  and  we  put  the  question  in  anoth- 
er form,  and  point  to  a crowd  at  the  far  end 
of  the  rambling  station  and  say  “Ticket 
office  ?”  and  he  says  “Yes,”  and  nods  vig- 
orously, and  we  rush  off  and  find  the  re- 
freshment bar  instead,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  faith  in  the  prevalence  of  English  in 
Holland  is  somewhat  shaken.  However, 
as  often  happens,  when  the  4 4 trusted”  fails, 
the  “least  expected”  comes  to  the  rescue. 

A newsboy  of  sixty  summers,  with  an  arm- 
ful of  jaw-dislocating  Dutch  morning  pa- 
pers, obligingly  marshalled  us  the  way 
that  we  were  already  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other  small  crowd,  which  did 
mean  tickets. 

It  is  a sad  thing  to  feel  that  you  don’t 
want  the  morning  paper.  The  titles  were 
enough.  I began  to  feel  that  I could  not 
read  at  all.  The  newsboy  was  a god- 
send, however;  he  set  aside  all  thought  of 
disseminating  early  morning  Dutch  litera- 
ture, and  put  his  services  as  interpreter 
entirely  at  our  disposal.  He  kindly  pre- 
vented us  from  rewarding  him  too  scant- 
ily for  his  services  by  explaining  that  the 
ten  coins  of  rather  good  design  and  size, 
but  dubious  color,  were  only  worth  two- 
pence. We  continued  “paying  out”  (to 
use  a combination  of  nautical  and  com- 
mercial terms)  until  a beam  of  satisfaction 
showed  upon  his  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance. It  is  a trying  moment  for  a 4 4 hap- 
py-go-lucky”  temperament  to  find  itself 
early  in  the  morning  in  a strange  land 
face  to  face  with  problems  of  a new  and 
uncanny-looking  currency.  Two  or  three 
of  the  biggest  of  the  coins  won’t  go  into 
any  decent  purse,  and  if  left  loose  in  the 
trousers  pocket,  they  go  rasping  and 
knocking  about,  setting  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  jamming  the  fingers  while  they  search 
for  smaller  coinage  of  about  the  size  of 
shirt  buttons.  It  seemed  part  of  a liberal 
education  to  get  up  a knowledge  of  the 
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intermediate  specimens— -combinations  of 
copper,  nickel,  bronze,  pewter,  and  silver. 
Still,  it  must  be  done;  it  would  never  do 
to  go  on  paying*  away  at  this  rate. 

“We  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  sys- 
tem. Suppose  you  pay  for  all,  and  we  will 
settle  up— " 

“Some  time,"  said  the  most  careless  of 
us  to  the  most  reckless  (or  the  reverse,  if 


made  from  the  convenient  end  windows 
of  the  railway  carriage  of  the  bits  of  char- 
acter and  incident  seen  on  the  platforms 
of  the  village  stations.  Such  is  the  dig- 
nified repose  of  the  Dutch  that  we  could 
generally  make  a tolerably  complete 
sketch  before  they  moved.  Seldom  was 
the  sketch-book  out  of  hand,  or  the  well- 
sharpened  pencil  unready. 


A MORNING  OBSERVATION  IN  JIAARLEM 


he  likes  it  better).  It  cast  a gloom  of  its 
own  over  us,  and  nearly  settled  us  for  the 
day. 

The  first  impressions— which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  everything — of  a new  country, 
as  seen  from  the  bedrizzled  windows  of  an 
express  train,  are  not  always  worth  writ- 
ing down.  It  is  only  as  you  linger  a few 
minutes  at  a way-side  station  that  you  be- 
gin to  note  the  little  differences  that  make 
it  evident  that  you  are  at  some  distance 
from  home.  Many  a hasty  sketch  we 


Co  sle 


If  the  study  of  the  relative  values  of 
Dutch  money  is  not  cheering,  it  is  not  much 
relief  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  a Dutch  rail- 
way time-table.  As  we  had  been  forced  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  4 v. some  system"  with 
regard  to  expenditure,  we  put  otf  the  evil 
day  of  arranging  any  very  definite  route 
until  the  morrow.  We  had  two  objective 
points— North  Holland  and  Friesland— 
and  so  long  as  we  came  to  these  in  good 
time  and  by  direct  or  indirect  wanderings, 
the  other  places  might  arrange  themselves 
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a*  Tiftte  amt  happy  Ghauee  rdiouhl  will. 
Wo  decided not  Uj  go  straight on  to  A 
etmlam  the  firai  <Lty  , but  to  break  uite 
jovmmy  &t  Haarlem 

Many  artists  emitfidoir  this  dvli^Ltful  pfji 
(owii  ii$  one  f)i  the  givatest  atitemtbms  ijri 
all  E| T<6 . go  tl R»re.  at>d  pot  to  visit 
tlui  shrift#.  of  liky;  ^oing*  to 

Tjh4y  out  Venice.  On  our 

way  to  Raaid^d^t  ItpVfftreic  yro  canto/  to 
ljun:lre£ht ; ami  as  all  the  delivht^  of  ft>rm 
aiul  tolor  of  tiiat  most  deeply  dyed  of 
alt  |H*’Ui rescue  towns  “v; he? dcd  into  our 
k>?ru  * began  to  loudly  and  bitterly  la- 
yhybt  that  were  not  tvt  stop  aiul  vx- 
pbtre  tUyn  -ami.  there.  To  our  aid  name 
a , ^oud  u^di irryt  Dutch  fellow- passenger, 
-puking4  ted  im  tftat  we 

.cft^  go  on  by 

t|ie  wxt',  train  to  Haariem;  and  thatxstir 
li$g$0T'  booked  tferefor,  would  feb  ns 
safely  awaiting!**  in  the  station  m if  we 
bad  iteyvr  tn^l  tight  q[  it  Xu  ^/oiter  said 
than.  | A ttifto  and  tiis  luggage  are 
its  noon  parted  as  the had  umllto  money . 
Our  gnbd  iihturat  friend  wvjduVm-d  to  .the 
ticket  col hNctiu’—T  fancy  we  batT itn  rghl 
right  in  break  the  al  Lori  but 

they  eitriouisly  -apimbbV  On  Dutch 

raihvays^a  nil  we  pitted  out  *ii  the,  sta* 
iiou  nnd  fa<^‘d  toivard  timiowu. 

We  »hd  tivii  rtP^i^d  to  the  tVUitmi limie 
tram  car  eoiuluetor. 

ju’erorrVng  h>  wander  at  our  own  r.v>  • ■ ! 
o ; l j.  voni  y-i  h>n  if • ,p<\ssibhv  & Very 
modern  ^orhof  Dutch  villa,  whh  annshc; 

lifCki  M&traajNj  rtWf;  '^Ju- 

do wk,  mnsliu  eti ruuns  of  sprawling 


%&?&>  parted  in  the*  centre  to  display  a 
COekety  veneered  fable  eoutemihg  n bas- 
ket. i>{  wax  fruit*  and  k couple  of  sickly 
ferian  statuettes,  a khiall  garden  with 
paths  «>f  black  cinders,  the  garden  $»to 
romuh-d  with  wood  palings  painted  n rich 
arsenic  green,  and  outside  the  piilmg#:  a 
little  pathglife  ip  oat.  covered,  with  d\mk- 
weed,  rmniutg  entirely  round  the smitll 
dutu&jh.  and  arou.ud  und  over  nil  an  vm- 
misd«>k;ii>le  boUiiU#t  of  js.tmngtilated  dmih- 
age  — t his  Was  thy  hrst  picture  tve  stopt^l 
a niornOuT  to  take  .in  kawntally  only).  It 
w as  not  exactly  o hot  w<*  earue  on  pur’- 
poMt  to  seyr  hut  %ve  \yen& .not 
I>id  we- i[riOAthi'rig  in  Um  di^tankc^ 
the  kwely  of  the  cathedyah  ^nd  the 
inacveiiodft  roofs  of  tfe  old  housert.  tiled 
with  every  hue  of  suit  -v»dviuy  ml, lowers,  • 
gable-c  ami  sf\dy>;  w irh  the  golden  wm- 
ther^Ocbs,  id  t hacking  like  del  tea  to  tra- 
cery ojy  the  gmyddue  sky  hey  orid  I Oh- 
ward  i 

But  fimt  of  all  in  restore  (faeveircular 
tiopy  M>y  eoinpanidn  iiidolged  in  \h  few 
t^t  e] i>i  t« f a darky  dan et*.  kim w n among  live 
•selvct  few  &i  the  *•••  Easehcc  of  -.OJo.  Vyfyjt#-- 
ny  ' Tii  is,  e>;e»oPed  on  t he  broad  high- 
‘way  f>y  a small  ynufh  mnifly  it  ppf 
%iut#  rttiuxwWd  by  a jupuuinentiil  t'hUir 
bnNkl  ine;  w ith  scores  of  imHmpv  ihiyn  j ui.1 
pia'kefs.  ijAtugiu  ^ bitherro  uu^ern  aud 
urnlcf  amed-of  crowd  of  si.nilih.is:  hui 

’.txitiiyusi'  up,  s^cunugiy  fmm  the 
• '/■'  ." . Tv.- ' ' ’ / :-v- i\  ; ;•  y> /'■  >'• . 

•:  y ■ Wibit  <\jj  Aitth  $c&  they ^ looking  at  i 
lit  there  aayiUtug  ^bout  mb  or 
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“Nothing  at  all,  my  dear  boy.  Come 
on.” 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  to  he  no 
sketching,  merely  a skirmish  to  see  all  we 
could,  and  then  get  back  in  time  to  catch 
the  train,  leaving  the  serious  business  of 
carefully  doing  it  until  another  visit ; that 
is  to  say,  if  we  found  Dort,  on  near  in- 
spection, turn  out  to  be  what  it  promised 
from  afar.  We  had  nearly  three  hours 
before  us.  Many  a bigger  place  has  been 
“ done”  for  good  and  all  in  less  time.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  we  carefully 
noted  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  various 
turnings,  so  as  to  find  our  way  back  again 
without  being  obliged  to  ask.  But  soon 
the  interest  began  to  thicken,  the  turnings 
were  unnoted,  and  neither  of  us  knew  nor 
cared  where  we  were,  so  long  as  we  were 
going  from  one  moving  picture  to  anoth- 
er. We  did  not  refer  to  Murray  or  Bae- 
decker,  uselessly  bulging  out  our  coat 
pockets ; what  we  were  simple  enough  to 
enjoy  most  of  all,  those  excellent  guides 
took  no  note  of.  The  church  tower  was 
our  guiding  star ; and  as  we  moved  from 
foreground  to  foreground,  so  to  speak, 
how  splendidly  it  would  “compose”  with 
the  masses  of  quaint  gables  and  red  roofs ; 
then  with  tops  of  trees  golden  with  au- 
tumnal colors;  then  with  tangle  of  ship- 
ping, bewilderments  of  masts,  brown  sails, 
spars,  ropes,  and  flapping  pennons;  now 
at  the  end  of  a long  canal,  with  the  mul- 
tiform and  multicolored  backs  of  houses 
overhanging  either  side ; now  again  at  the 
end  of  a long  street  of  elaborately  gabled 
houses  filled  with  picturesque  bustle  and 
life ! Threading  in  and  out  the  ever-mov- 
ing kaleidoscope  of  form  and  color,  as 
spots  of  high  light,  were  the  white  caps 
of  the  women-folk,  with  their  gold  orna- 
ments glinting  in  the  sunlight,  and  all 
this  seen  through  ever-shifting  veils  of 
pale  blue  peat  smoke.  And  over  and 
above  all  these  varying  moving  sketches 
wafted  a strange  tangle  of  queer  and  not 
often  unpleasant  odors — peat  reek  and  the 
various  tarry  smells  of  the  shipping,  cof- 
fee being  roasted  or  ground  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  grocers’  shops,  all  the 
spices  of  the  Indies  seeming  now  and 
then  to  get  mixed  with  the  inevitable  es- 
cape of  gassy  smells  from  old  gas-pipes 
being  grubbed  up,  and  to  be  having  a bat- 
tle royal  for  pre-eminence.  Happily  the 
coffee,  spices,  and  peat  smoke  in  most  in- 
stances appeared  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

Dort  seemed  well  off  for  rivers — three, 


not  over  silvery  or  limpid,  and  yet  to  a 
painter’s  eye  not  of  an  uninviting  muddy 
tone,  gray,  green,  or  yellow,  sometimes  in 
separate  tints,  sometimes  in  mixtures  as 
they  lay  stagnant  here  or  swirled  swiftly 
there  past  the  dikes,  walls,  and  bridges  of 
the  old  town,  making  not  one  island  of 
it,  but  several.  The  breeze  seems  to  have 
a fine  chance  for  play  round  Dort;  the 
brown  and  yellow  sails  scud  by,  and  the 
windmills  far  and  near  seem  cut  loose  or 
working  for  a wager. 

By  degrees,  taking  no  note  of  time  or 
direction  in  our  wanderings,  we  came  to 
the  cathedral  itself.  Just  a peep  inside 
we  agreed  to,  but  it  was  far  from  easy  to 
find  the  entrance.  Every  door  that  seem- 
ed the  right  one  was  not,  and  we  were 
fain  to  ask  our  way  in  best  pantomime. 

We  were  shown  the  koster’s  residence — 
a pathetic  little  green -painted  door  be- 
longing to  a humble  wooden  excrescence 
jammed  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
main  building.  We  knocked,  and  a tidy, 
smiling  dame,  speaking  never  a word,  but 
looking  unutterably  intelligent  and  will- 
ing, led  us  through  her  little  De  Hooge 
like  kitchen,  the  blue  and  white  tiles,  the 
glistening  pots  and  pans  like  burnished 
gold  and  silver,  something  uncommonly 
nice  bubbling  in  a gold-like  saucepan  on 
the  fire.  We  looked  so  long  and  admir- 
ingly on  this  unexpected  picture  that  the 
good  woman  must  have  thought  us  fam- 
ished : it  could  not  have  been  ready,  that 
bubbling,  fragrant  stew,  or  I feel  sure  the 
good  soul  would  have  offered  us  some 
there  and  then.  There  was  a large  fluffy 
cozy  cat  curled  up  on  a cushion  on  the 
easy  - chair : evidently  the  church  mice 
were  not  so  poor,  nor  scarce  either.  A 
large  open  Bible  with  opulent  silver  clasps 
was  on  a small  table,  and  near  it  a gray 
and  blue  mug  filled  with  pale  yellow 
chrysanthemums.  It  was  a wonder  that 
we  tore  ourselves  away  from  this  simple 
little  ditty  in  color  to  the  “frozen  music” 
of  the  cathedral  interior  beyond. 

It  was  not  a very  cheerful  strain  of 
“frozen  music”  either,  that  particular  inte- 
rior, as  we  saw  it.  It  might  have  been 
once.  Alas!  the  demons  of  sacrilegious 
havoc,  tho  flaming  torch,  the  invaders’ 
cannon-shot,  tho  pick  and  crowbar,  and 
even  the  simple  but  efficient  half-brick 
through  the  stained-glass  windows,  had 
done  much.  The  foolish  restorer,  with  his 
mud-pie  of  stucco  and  his  ghastly  shroud 
of  whitewash,  had  done  more.  The  “tooth 
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«f  time:-  had  mumbled  o.tf  choice  bits  of 
rriitj  eiipvi ng  iii  Wood  ^p-atoii^;  Bui  still 
there  it  was: 

That  mwr^r  wit  til  f>ot  kiU.n 

If  the  (Opto  • ''Of  gOTil  old 

days  codld  Oiity  see-  if  b e ‘present  kfcate  of 
{help  temple,  reap'd  with  such  reverence 
and  Ml  High.  I fancy  thaM bey 

would  tlxfdk  tile  boasted,  progress  of  this 
- «*ge  rafimr  hi  ^Wie'  .^attei'S  of 

ami  retfuemeuh  ' . > 

Out,  *on>ewh&i&*diy  rather  chilled, 
into  ^ CW^:- . cUjt , till .-  it  time 
to  gefc".l)tuiljt:;. vtbe':  riiihy^  begun  it>\ 
thin k of  mrnh  pa  > \ t*  >m i m e express  i ug  t ha t 
end  mid  mm.  But  first  let  utvtry  a iuiie 
plain  Btiglisb  im  this  man  loading.^  ti  hck 
with  beer  ha-rrals/  **  Kai  l way  station  ? I 
will :$xhmuu  yoa  the  way h And  he  left 
bfe  tniCk  took  US  do  vm  several  streets 
until  we  struck  tlie  mini  line.  0&y  fcojd 
.-:'£&$• cfMv4u$'ter';^r; nation,  nmit*  light: 
of  opr  thanks,  an  A away  we  went,  noth 
hiftmie  of  bells,  and  Tooting  of 

born,  a fib  *h|ppi ug  o f ti^'ktd^  with  & bell- 
punch  as  big  n>d  m dangorousdookibg  as 
an  rey<i4vep;  .It:  wak  W new  tram- 

way  v and  ‘prbftdiy  they  seemed  b>  regard 
it.  The  eonductdlr  W‘ked  like  Un  aurni- 
ral  of  Ibe  fleet.  At  the  station  vve  found 
but ':o:ns?.  tary  «?uml i boy  at  the  telegraph 
ofltce.  B5vi>pyb<kly  td^n>  be  hxpbtineci.  bad 
gone  -to  see  the  train  ^peel- 

ed in  a few  muiutesl 
Tb<*H>  W&i*'  a flreho rnowbe^  near  by. 
and.' tmniigiY ••.down  quifce.’at  the;  #hd 
of  the  Iddg  platform  was  fh^  entirO  rtafV 
of.  thy  tl ie  cook  in  wbibi  ^kp 

,»md  apfiio,  urging  off  into  .-ibe  'dim  dis. 

- . the  imyy  AVy , 

s( >u.gbk hi  t'esf# tj ra n t over  the  way;  and 
tried  io  g£i  someth mg  f row*  the  koJ  itery 


-w:ha  .couldn^.  gel  :aWja^r ;'  .He,  wcw 
evidently  ’.-  : ■ to  us 

aiid  to  rm^b  oft:  to  tbHt  scene  of 

contlagmUon  lb-  bn>vigfir.  ns  sand- 

wicb  for  which  w^i4  .4  war^hot  for 
yifib  in  bis  .state  of  ^gitatioiv.  We  bad  a 
good  opportunity  ^bife  shting  hy  ihz 
dow  to  see  something  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  engine  went  by-  but  very  d% 
libenitely-aml  w ith much  hesitation/  We 
to  sketch  it  it  rested  for 
^ time  fw)mel^Ey  went  back  for 

«tatirrn  cook  and  party 
tame  upon  the  fcu:cue  l>y  tlii^  time;  and 
between  Uh  .ad  vice  to  go  back,  as  it  was 
uH  tnierj  aild  ilm  railway  porter’s  advice 
to  go  otu  it  waa.  still  sinokiug;  if  not 
h^siitig;:  we  got  time  to  do  a gwd  bst. 
HoweVerT  at  last  ihe  pru.detjt  counsel  of 
^^mc^'ha;pah^^  ftu.d:  ,Qd5. 
4ErU)h4iiii4fty  t^eandei?d  r|U&ftTy  off  ih  the 
tHrectH>n  - of  the  bite  hrek ' pusbwl  and. 
draggeii  fc3;  H v^-ry  vsemteb  company,  and 
f p Jlu  wfilibyt^i^Sifeylng.  crowd . FtrCS' 
nre  not  of  frequent  <m^urrimce.'.  evidently, 
in  Dart,  and  they  probably  Bad  dot  seen 
that  archaic  old  ^squirt ' out  tm  years. 
What  wonder  that  they  nioved  ti  gehtly, 
for  feat  of  internal  ihytity  1 

The  distant  sei'eam  .of  the  coming-  train 
warned  us  to  the  ^taiLOFiyuhd  we  We^*e 
soon  uo  l»ar<l  ngrain,  wvell  pleaded  with 
our  tlirce  hours‘  c>vperir*?ice  I tiurik  tliat 
one  of  told  the  other  the  sUu»y  of  the 
W^tcrn  nian  on  a Missi^ipih  steamer 
who  got  yjjf  at  a **  w ^/d-upc  station,  w"h,ere 
the;  boa  t wa  rn  Id  he  detithuxl  an  hour.  He 
ii<k\'\]  the  <.*a(itairt  if  i lie re  would  Jbe  time 
^iibugh  tir  see  the  j^Vp,  captain 

thonglvt  Tljv-r<‘  \vouitL  Tin;  Cra teller  re 
borneil  Tn  an  hmrr  wlili  huth  eyes  in. 
nmmauiig;  lbs  wM  larii  up  rhe  hack, 
mtfl  W hail  evidtUtfiy  lW&  PitjWd  in  the 
mutl 
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“ Have  you  enjoyed  your  walk  fr  asked 
the  captain. 

“Oh,  ver$r  much  indeed.  There  was  a 
free  fight  going  on  up  in  the  village,  and 
I asked  if  they  would  count  me  in,  arid 
they  did,  and  so  1 took  a hand  in;  and 
then  after  a time  1 asked  again,  'Is  this 
a free  tight  ?1  and  they  said  it  was.  So 
I said  they  might  count  me  out,  and  1 
came  away,  For  a small  place,  I found 
it  roost  lively  and  amusing.  1 enjoyed  it 
very  much/' 

The  amusements  of  Dort  are  not,  in  the 
present  age,  of  this  nature.  There  may 
have  been  such  opportunities  during  the 
troubled  times  of  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Our  luggage  was  safe  enough  at  Haar- 
lem station,  and  we  were  soon  comfort- 


ably housed  at  the  Hotel  Fiinckler— land- 
lord and  all  his  people  speaking  English, 
and  probably  all  the  modern  languages  if 
required.  Haarlem  seems  prim  and  quiet, 
not  to  say  dozy,  after  Dort.  It  was  too 
late  to  see  the  pictures  that  day,  so  we 
rambled  about  town,  sketching  bits  of 
streets,  canals,  people  — anything  that 
came  in  our  way.  We  were  soon  struck 
by  the  deep  interest  the  Dutch  people  of 
every  class  seem  to  take  in  any  one  sketch- 
ing. They  will  leave  their  dearest  and 
most  absorbing  pursuits,  business,  home, 
friends,  to  come  and  look  on.  You  will 
not  have  time  to  get  a dozen  lines  in  your 
book  before  you  feel  some  one  breath- 
ing almost  in  your  ear.  They  are  gener- 
ally eating  something  if  they  are  women 
or  girls,  or  smoking  if  they  are  men  or 
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boys ; but  they  are  quiet  and  kind  enough. 
There  is  no  sort  of  use  in  looking  severely 
at  them,  with  a “ What-do-you-want  ?”  ex- 
pression. They  calmly  eat  or  smoke,  and 
look  rather  injured,  or  else  return  stare 
for  stare  with  interest.  Sometimes  we 
would  try  the  effect  of  turning  over  the 
leaf  and  beginning  to  write  a few  notes. 
It  was  seldom  of  any  use;  you  would  still 
find  yourself  a centre  of  attraction.  If 
you  stand  with  your  back  to  a wall,  they 
will  try  to  squeeze  their  heads  round  back 
of  the  book,  or  else  they  will  plant  them- 
selves well  in  front  of  you,  and  stop  by 
the  hour  together  if  you  will.  The  only 
way  is  not  to  mind  being  overlooked. 

Haarlem  is  being  modernized  at  a furi- 
ous rate.  Some  of  the  old  canals  have 
been  filled  up  and  made  into  “boule- 
vards.” One  was  being  filled  up:  we 
went  out  of  our  way  to  see  if  it  was 
“sketchable.”  It  certainly  was  not  bad, 
with  its  inky  pent-up  waters,  the  banks 
piled  high  with  sea-sand,  the  men  pitch- 
ing it  in  with  great  wooden  spades.  But, 
oh ! the  perfume ! Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  the  most  innocent  element  of  the  pe- 
culiar “bouquet.”  It  was  enough  to  stop 
a clock ; and  yet  they  didn't  seem  to  mind 
it.  Small  boys  were  playing  with  little 
boats  in  it.  Some  men  from  a tobacco 
factory  near  by  were  wetting  some  leaves 
of  the  plant  in  its  fragrant  aroma-giving 
element.  I suppose  that  they  had  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  this  same  water 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  stop  because  the  water 
was  getting  a trifle  richer  in  quality. 

Around  these  new  boulevards  is  spring- 
ing up  the  modern  Dutch  villa — the  pet 
production  of  speculative  builders  all  the 
world  over.  Some  were  better — mostly 
here  better — and  some  few  worse  than  the 
one  faintly  hinted  at  in  our  few  words 
about  Dort.  Although  Holland  abounds 
with  the  most  delightful  specimens  of  do- 
mestic architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  they  seldom  care  to 
revive  it  when  they  build  a new  house. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  approved  style 
now,  and  that  the  very  worst  style  of 
French  villa,  with  its  dull  dark  “Man- 
sard” roof.  There  is  also  an  almost  uni- 
versal run  on  a certain  garden  statue  in 
plaster,  the  most  ill-modelled  child  with 
a short  tunic,  holding  a basket  of  chalk 
fruit  on  its  simpering  idiotic  head.  No 
garden  is  complete  without  that,  and  if 
the  means  of  the  owner  permit,  a large 


globe  of  shining  quicksilvered  glass,  in 
which  is  reflected  the  most  awful  distor- 
tions of  every  surrounding  object.  Those 
who  are  tired  of  hearing  of  “high  art” 
and  “aesthetics,”  of  harmonies  and  sym- 
phonies of  color,  of  dadoes  and  old  bric-i- 
brac,  should  come  here  to  rest  the  troubled 
brain.  If  one  could  only  stay  a few 
months  with  the  owner  of  one  of  these 
villas ! The  people  are  by  no  means  ret- 
icent in  displaying  their  objects  de  luxe 
— mostly  wax  flowers  or  French  vases. 
Gilt-edged  books  bound  in  good  old-fash- 
ioned positive  colors,  a “magenta”  tint 
now  and  then  that  seemed  to  have  been 
distilled  from  long  pent-up  and  suffering 
canal  water;  these  massed  in  brass-bound 
book-slides,  and  tended  by  a Muse  or  two 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  are  on  the  veneered  ta- 
ble between  the  parted  curtains  of  every 
one  of  these  new  abodes.  Wandering 
along  one  of  the  canals,  we  stopped  to  ad- 
mire a crow-stepped  gabled  house  of  time- 
toned  velvety  brick.  We  read  on  a tablet 
high  up  the  name  of  Ph.  Wouvermans. 
Yes,  that  must  have  been  his  studio  win- 
dow— that  large  one.  A pleasant  house, 
and  a substantial,  well-to-do  air  all  about 
it.  A pleasant  spot,  too,  by  the  tree-shaded 
canal.  Wonder  if  it  is  still  a studio  ? It 
looks  like  it.  It  almost  tempts  one  to  ring 
the  bell  and  ask  if  Heer  Wouvermans  is 
at  home. 

We  passed  out  of  the  town  through  the 
one  fine  old  postern -gate  left  standing, 
and  wandered  off  a little  way  into  the 
country  to  see  how  that  looked.  There 
were  no  shady  lanes,  nor  stone  walls  nor 
fences  to  obstruct  the  view.  The  narrow 
rusli-fringed  ditch  runs  round  and  through 
each  little  domain.  It  was  fortunately  dur- 
ing the  potato  gathering,  and  the  groups  of 
women  and  children  at  work  in  the  fields 
were  most  picturesque.  I am  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  idea  of  women  doing  the 
hard  field-work  that  they  sometimes  en- 
gage in ; but  potato  digging,  picking,  sack- 
filling, and  the  rest  of  it  are  such  very 
picturesque  and  easy-looking  proceedings 
that  one  is  tempted  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
female  accomplishment  or  pastime,  like 
hay-making.  But  the  women  do  in  Hol- 
land a number  of  masculine  tasks,  and 
very  tempting  most  of  them  “compose” 
for  the  sketcher's  benefit.  As  solid,  well- 
set-up  specimens  of  healthy  humanity  the 
women  have  often  the  advantage  of  the 
men.  It  is  a treat  to  see  a powerful  young 
Dutchwoman  handle  a rope  on  a pull-boat. 
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There  are  still  itr  HaxtrJem  a gm^dlv 
numb er  of  charming  old  of  the 

seventeenth  cetilurys  ga~ 

bl<>!y  leaB  forwaf d t^w^  ike  street 

:bn* neigh- 
bor in  fF'Mftyl finidameiiM 
debility.  At  .first  sight  it  see-ins  safer  to 
wtdk  i u Ihv  ntuklie  of  the  mud,  arid  look 
mil  fox  bricks;' : But  oac-  ftooti  jglets 

ovvr  live; lottery  character ; h*  fact,  some 
mm  told  us  that  they  were  built  vrig.*- 
bally  At  thnt  Rfigie  for  ward.  When  they 
lean  *idcWay%ttey  ifcvUritfc  the  mouldering 
pile  bm*alh,  ami  own  (o  the  linkage 
The  due  old  city  wails  and  rvonpaHs  that 
.$Ji$  famous  #i«gfe  bare  frehn 
pulled  down,  all  but  out*  find  old  ^uo* 
way,  u ^dendul  spreiroen  of  its  kind.  pW- 
to  the*  lu*!  ikgree.  That  is  all 
left  to'  illustrate  one  of  the  gimt 
eat  chapters  in  the-  hiktoyy  of  Haarlem-. 
The  hem  I e vuril  art d If ie  tram  eat?  h &’ v e risen 
.bv&e  the  dust  of  all  ihi>  rest.  I should 
1 ike ta  • of  this 

m eitu'irabjic- : there  is  sueli  •#:  iSjddmUd 

o|,j„  ,?•>•  uiiii  y :.  but  on  second  thought  per 
luips  o is  os  wo) I to  refer  the  mnh  r o, 

Motley,  avul  not  .*</*;  k Ip  supersede  rh>d  ad  - 

toinjibie  history. 

.Tf  any  reader  should  fW]  inebned  0* 
notice  the  Jack  of  beviqus  Purpose  hi  this 


aniek,  let  mn  hasten  to  say  that  we  fcramv 
ly  bM  a serious  moment  there;  We  enjoy- 
ed it  m much  that  we  found  no  time  to 
get  serious.  There  is  no  use  whaU ver\m 
lamenting  tlie  ^acl.faei  tlmjfc  the  But^tas&h 
of  to-day  will,  \y  htmevur  ho  gi>te  n chance, 
pull  down,  remomde^iy  Uri  niost  lovely 
old  Pau'iyvari^'-^bcl;  fyalU,  or, 

in  fact,  arty  - relic  of  tip*  ;psa&t,  to  iuAkc  wny 
for  a bbukv&rd  .or  ; - 3*0 

tell  the  truth v we  found  the  pryfe-ftxe  and 
^huvd  being  wielded  c/jfi  omyew  two  old 
city*g,ah;i&‘hi  a way  to  rvoike  the  amiqua- 
r lands  heart  bleed,  ( The  drinrm  of  ijai- 
seems.-  hb|.:‘  be  kt;  at  the 
ims&tii  moment  oil  over  Iho  land.  Pec- 
imp*  tli ere  may  hr.  somo  good  healthful 
]MTVpKK^e  served,  after  alb  no  w dnd  - again. 
Wx^rberidK  must  svettk  liiese  iirutters  ; bs 
I said  before  let  us  take things  askwefiad 

thfcmi.  ' • \ ‘s/y  /J'V  • ‘ 

HauHem  % upt  w fine 
hi  form  or  so  ptcunrsquely'  ^iuutrd  as 
tbiu  4*lf;Pi>rL’  but  ■ ,^jrre<i'  for 

and  p^eryril,  The  restorer  has  not  en- 
iov  d himself  ove.r  if  Cmm  nine  »o  time, 
'Thfi ‘ 'g.reitt its  ,v]mw  pieery  It  did 
i i bb  Impfic u to  p|dy  \y  hi lh  we  vre  re  vjsi tr 
Vug.  the  vlittivh  and  we  did  not  happen 
tx>  wfui  t if  A-<> to  pay 
the  fee  for  ifte  farif4nV^l /special  perforin- 
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mice  (the  ^Thunder-storm/’  which  turns 
all  the  neighboring1  milk,  and  “ God  save 
tlieQueeu/’  which  is  enough  to  loosen  all 
one  s teeth),  we  did  not  hear  it  on  that  oc- 
casion. I,  for  one,  regret  it  now.  Al- 
though I have  spoken  lightly  of  that  tre- 
mendous instrument,  for  the  moment,  I 
feel  that  wc  missed  something. 


toy  ships,  so  they  remain,  and 


a rare  com- 
fort they  are  to  the  art  student  interested 
in  the  marine  structures  4 1 of  the  period/’ 
There  is  rather  a want  of  elegance  about 
the  interior,  and,  to  speak  kindly,  there  is 
rather  a vain  display  in  the  matter  of 
whitewash.  And  if  one  must  now  say 
farewell  for  the  moment  to  the  mighty 


SHIP  MODELS  lit  THE  CXTUEDJUL 


We  saw  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  in 
the  dim  twilight,  which  most  certainly 
lent  enchantment  to  it.  Votive  offer- 
ings in  the  shape  of  models  of  old  Dutch 
galleons,  with  sails  all  set  and  pennons 
flying,  hung  from  the  ceiling  here  ami 
there.  These  are  the  only  votive  offer- 
ings left  to  tell  the  tale  — gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  changed  rapidly  into  oth- 
er spheres  of  usefulness  during  the  long 
wars.  It  was  no  use  melting  down  the 


organ,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
style  of  its  architecture  is  as  far  from  be- 
ing serious  as  it  is  from  being  joyous.  It 
is  rather  frivolous,  with  its  flowers  like 
cabbages,  and  its  elephaiitine  Cupids. 
Nevertheless,  I shall  be  delighted  to  see  it 
again. 

The  Museum,  with  its  glorious  magiste- 
rial works  of  Hals,  not  to  mention  other 
line  Hungs,  is  well  worthy  even  a special 
pilgrimage,  to  anyone  with  a spark  of  art 
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fire  alight,  or  even  a good  bit  of  art  tinder 
in  their  souls  on  which  a light  may  be 
kindled.  A worthy  description  of  the 
Hals  masterpieces  here  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ; it  would  only  tantalize  the  poor  art 
student  who  can’t  get  at  them  at  once, 
and  make  him  miserable  until  he  can. 
Such  is  not  our  motive.  u Go  as  soon  as 
you  get  the  chance,”  is  all  there  is  to  be 
said.  And  that  many  artists  do  go,  the 
names  in  the  visitors’  book  can  testify. 
I saw  the  names  of  Millais,  Frith,  Ouless, 
the  ink  scarcely  dry. 

The  sight  of  a collection  like  this  is 
apt  to  make  one  serious,  it  seems  such  up- 
hill work  to  it.  That  is,  if  you  happen  to 
wish  to  go  in  that  peculiar  direction,  up 
that  particular  hill  of  Franz  Hals.  If 
your  objective  point  be  the  towering  Ti- 
tian, Velasquez,  or  Rembrandt,  you  may 
feel  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  Hals 
eminence ; but  before  you  make  very  light 
of  him,  my  dear  young  or  old  friend  and 
fellow-student,  try  and  do  just  a little  bit 
worthy  to  go  anywhere  in  the  same  gal- 
lery with  him,  and  then  that  will  some- 
what help  you  on  your  way  to  Titian  and 
Velasquez. 

And  now,  as  we  have  lingered  some- 
what on  the  way — North  Holland  is  still 
far  off — let  us  push  on  to  Amsterdam. 
We  will  mercifully  spare  you  Rotter- 
dam, although  there  is  a very  good  gal- 
lery— in  fact,  the  gallery  itself  is  about  the 
only  decent  one  in  all  Holland,  the  little 
gallery  at  Haarlem  excepted.  The  Hague 
and  Amsterdam  galleries  are  simply  se- 
ries of  small  rooms  lighted  by  side  win- 
dows, with  reflections  of  opposite  build- 
ings on  sunny  days,  and  all  sorts  of  hav- 
oc. The  Rotterdam  gallery  principally 
lacks  good  pictures ; there  are  some  well 
worth  seeing,  but  no  masterpieces,  as  at 
the  sister  cities  with  the  bad  galleries. 
But  poor  Rotterdam  lost  her  pictures  years 
ago  by  fire,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
fresh  masterpieces  every  day.  The  river 
Maas,  by  Rotterdam,  filled  with  shipping 
of  all  nations,  is  most  sketchable  to  a ma- 
rine painter.  The  movement  along  the 
“ Boom jies,”  the  “ Rialto”  of  the  place, 
“where  merchants  most  do  congregate,” 
is  well  worth  seeing. 

Amsterdam  itself,  as  a town,  may  be 
very  enterprising  and  commercially  pros- 
perous— it  is,  in  fact,  reeking  with  pros- 
perity. Still,  as  a dream  of  architectur- 
al beauty,  it  is  surpassed  by  one  or  two 
other  and  smaller  places  in  the  country. 


Perhaps  even  a very  intelligent  business 
man  would  prefer  the  town  - hall  of  Am- 
sterdam to  the  town  - hall  of  Middelburg, 
down  in  Zeeland,  but  no  architect,  paint- 
er, or  sculptor  would  do  so  for  a moment. 
And  as  for  those  delightful  old  Dutch 
mansions  of  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  with  their  cunning  masonry  and 
brick-work,  their  elaborate  figures,  wea- 
thercocks, and  flourishes  wrought  by  iron- 
workers when  the  blacksmiths  and  the 
masons  were  artists  proud  of  their  guilds, 
well,  you  will  find  these  things  too  in 
the  smaller  towns  in  greater  perfection. 
Middelburg,  Veer,  Hoorn,  Delft,  Dort, 
Leyden,  Alkmaar,  Utrecht,  Nymegen, 
Maestricht — these  are  named  at  random; 
there  are  many  towns  even  richer  in  fine 
old  houses.  But  let  us  hope  to  come  to 
them  in  due  course. 

The  real  pride  of  Amsterdam,  after  the 
evidences  of  her  prosperity  and  her  mon- 
uments of  successful  engineering,  lies  in 
her  art  galleries — perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say 
her  pictures,  public  and  private  collections, 
and  her  collections  of  antiquities  and  ob- 
jects of  art  in  the  little  tentative  museum. 
The  Hague  and  Utrecht  in  respect  of  mu- 
seums are  her  only  rivals.  But,  sad  to  re- 
late, the  Hague  collection  will,  as  soon  as 
the  museum  now  building  at  Amsterdam 
is  finished,  be  merged  into  and  mingled 
with  the  big  sister’s  treasures.  How  the 
Hague  people  can  ever  see  their  collection 
taken  from  them  without  spilling  their 
heart’s  blood  is  more  than  I can  under- 
stand. The  present  little  museum  of  Am- 
sterdam is  in  an  old  house — date  sixteenth 
century,  it  seemed  to  be.  Some  of  the 
rooms  were  furnished  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing with  genuine  examples  of  Dutch  fur- 
niture, all  of  that  same  period.  Other 
rooms  were  of  the  half-century  earlier 
and  later,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each 
a complete  picture.  Everything  was  ar- 
ranged in  its  proper  household  position — 
pictures  on  hangings  of  Spanish  leather, 
or  on  backgrounds  of  Flemish  tapestry; 
brass  sconces,  and  ebony  or  tortoise-shell 
framed  bevelled  glass  mirrors  in  between ; 
brass  candelabra  hanging  from  the  oaken 
rafters;  all  the  chimney  furniture,  the 
andirons,  tongs,  shovels,  and  brushes,  in 
place,  and  the  garniture  of  brass  and  delf 
on  mantel-shelves  as  it  should  be ; oaken 
tables  with  carved  legs  and  feet,  with  old 
Persian  rugs  for  table  covers;  old  vellum- 
bound  books  on  shelf;  oaken  cabinets, 
with  great  tankards  upon  them  of  various 
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Ctt^tdk;  jf&i&k  drinking  hc>rih%  mi  g&'ld  hikI 
silver  ^hriuk;  stndiled  ofi^ii  witb  precious 
shpt$&;  mighty  v &ep~^  gob- 

teis  m wrfl.  What ' 
Duhdmifch  w f safe  wild  tos^*d‘  ib  eiti  a t£  \v Itli 
to  their  maoy  victories  by  sea  and 
kiidT  A modern  wim-gi&ss  heskle  oar 
*rf  ihim?  cjU)#*  Wfttrfii  puny  add  }**£*- 
I5i4dr  IXoiisd  iN>>  )iUie 

m'mmiu*  de^ders* 
kept  the  gdBto&  com  party*  but 
bodied  flagons,  such  as  figure  in  Yarn  tier 
l‘Msf\«  picture*  of  rdivie  and,  guild  ban- 
where  thy  ^hrer ; of  • 

tk0ift%Qt$  td  ilic  toj>  of  his  reach  high,  and 
the  cap  low  down,  m that 

‘"l'W  Ijyhbi^  ibni  it  the  beaker  V biiat, 

Ji-hti  hv/vik  it  tii»v  J>p  when  meeting,” 

m? like  Hfilc  balloons.  Then  tlte  mighty 
instil  dishes  diul  Inuichei-^  big;  enough  to 
bold  fcvfptt  or  the  kviig:tv:  jK^a- 

t£p$k%  ois^haterefr  small  game 

happened  to  i>e  in  fashion  at  the  time. 


The  .pmrerful ' limbed  stools  and  chairs  ou 
which  they  sat  were  all  in  jdainh;  We 
were  the  only  anach  raviisins  hi  tk>*»e  pejr- 
feet  rui.viris,  and,  jhdreoyer..  I don’t  think 
either  of  us  was  -proud  of  the  fact,  if  the 
■ truth  luted  #Uj?...  /'It  > toys*  *>fi  those  old 
swash  rha^khir^  *>f  the  UfOie  roiiltl  walk  in* 
cladut  huff  J&iHberuud  with 

svimng  plume.  lop#,  Jferee,  u^hrdMiod 
luosuiiiie.  keen  easier  oti  thigh,  or  ivitli 
hand  on  hilt  Wnifcforwa^ 
up  the  ba&k  hem  of  hroidfcred  cloak*  great, 
buckety  l>oots  of  tjirdoyan  leHther,  with 
jingling  spur  of  itichiong  rowels  at, heel  y 
or  even-  a' few  gay  .gal IailM • irf:' the 'titttft'  isi ■ 
satin  or  Tel  cot  jerkins,  bra  ye  with  lx>%Ts 
of  lagged  ribbons,  coml  bows  of  the  same 
tagged  ribbon  where  t he  garters  fastened, 
cil  It's  and  collar  or  rulfs  of  good  old  pointy 
half  square*  torrd  shoes  with  heels  worth 
ineutionirig;  long  liatr  cut  wnrnre  across 
the  brow— what  svoald  they  think  uf  us  <4#; 
the  Unpri>TOi  pirntucL  of  two  centuries  f If 
is  true  t-lmt  we  were  neither  of  us  g( tod  ex* 
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amples  of  elegance,  prowling  about  their 
rooms  in  long  Ulsters,  bulging  with  Bae- 
decker  and  Murray,  still  I don’t  fancy  that 
they  would  care  more  for  the  chimney-pot 
hat,  the  curate  collar,  and  the  well-shot- 
forward  wristband,  the  skin-tight  cut-away 
coat,  and  the  groom’s  trousers.  However, 
needless  to  say  (much  to  our  regret,  as  we 
would  have  been  charmed  to  see  them), 
the  aforesaid  shades  kept  discreetly  away. 

These  specially  arranged  and  kept  rooms 
were  all  very  well  and  lovely ; but  some  of 
the  others  in  the  house  were  given  up  to 
what  Barnum  would  call  “good  square 
curiosities” — none  of  your  new-fangled 
art  matters  of  such  places  as  South  Ken- 
sington, but  the  good  old  thing.  There 
.was  the  cast  of  the  hand  and  foot  of  some 
dead -and-gone  Dutch  giant;  the  pistol  with 
which  some  ordinary  murderer  slew  some 
ordinary  victim,  long  forgotten;  pickled 
snakes  and  stuffed  monkeys,  moth -ravaged 
and  dusty ; and  south-sea  war  clubs  enough 
to  stock  an  arsenal.  I think  that  this  mu- 
seum has  also  the  very  club  that  slew  poor 
Captain  Cook.  We  saw  this  club  in  many 
Dutch  museums,  and  I fancy  that  Amster- 
dam has  it  as  well.  Fortunately  tlxese  pe- 
culiar treasures  are  not  overwhelmingly 
numerous,  and  are  only  temporarily  there 
until  the  coming  of  the  Hague  collec- 
tion and  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  fa- 
mous collection  of  pictures  at  the  house  of 
the  Burgomaster  Six.  I don’t  know  if  the 
present  Six  be  Burgomaster  or  no.  I hope 
so  fervently.  It  would  be  a rank  shame 
to  call  a Six  anything  else;  worse,  even,  it 
would  be  an  anachronism.  I wonder,  also, 
if  the  present  Six  resembles  his  glorious 
ancestor  who  was  so  happily  inspired  to 
collect  Rembrandts?  It  is  something  to 
have  a house  where  the  family  portraits, 
painted  by  the  great  Dutch  master,  are 
still  hanging— I believe  in  the  self-same 
places  where  Rembrandt  hung  them . And 
such  a portrait ! — that  of  the  Burgomaster. 
Never  was  anything  more  alive,  more  look- 
ing you,  than  this;  not  gazing  on  you 
with  that  fixed  stony  stare  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  so  marvellous  if  it 
“seems  to  follow  you  round  the  room.” 
The  eyes  of  any  staring  daub  will  do  that. 
These  eyes  seem  to  beam  on  you  so  kindly 
and  calmly,  so  refined,  so  intelligent,  so 
haunting,  in  fact,  that  they  do  more  than 
merely  “follow  you  about  the  room.” 
They  followed  us  home,  and  pleasantly 


haunted  us  for  days.  How  we  talked  of 
that  one  picture!  If  we  plodded  about 
silently  after  that,  thinking  instead  of 
talking,  we  generally  found,  on  comparing 
notes,  that  we  had  been  thinking  of  that 
one  picture.  True,  it  was  only  a man’s 
portrait;  but,  after  all,  it  is  one  of  the 
world’s  wonders  in  the  way  of  art.  And 
for  those  who  love  simple,  direct,  unaf- 
fected work,  and  who  fancy  that  no  art 
can  endure  except  the  very  high,  and  that 
a complicated  muddle  of  contorted  human- 
ity is  the  most  high,  this  will  ever  be  a joy 
to  look  upon. 

Before  we  leave  the  Rembrandt-haunt- 
ed home  of  the  Sixes,  let  us  own  that  there 
is  a charming  small  gallery  under  the 
same  roof,  and  that  there  are  some  gem- 
like little  Dutch  works  therein.  But  we 
walked  about  as  in  a dream.  It  is  sad  to 
own  to  it,  but  I for  one  forget  completely 
all  of  the  perfectly  lovely  collection  but 
that  one  picture.  I do  remember  dimly 
some  rare  blue  and  white  china,  enough 
to  make  a collector  blue  with  envy  and 
crackled  with  covetousness.  They  were 
to  ordinary  blue  and  white  as  clotted 
cream  is  unto  sour  skimmed  milk.  Hap- 
pily they  did  not  sink  very  deeply  into 
my  desires,  or  affect  my  subsequent  hap- 
piness. The  portrait  was  my  preserver, 
and  I knew  there  was  no  use  in  coveting 
that. 

There  are  other  private  galleries  in 
Amsterdam,  and  we  did  our  duty  to  them, 
and  were  well  repaid,  but  we  were  careful 
not  to  rinse  our  palates  with  much  small 
beer  after  the  wine  of  that  portrait.  Who 
was  it  said, 

44  Never  graceful,  wise,  or  sainted — 

That  is  how  the  Dutchmen  painted”  ? 

If  this  unkind  indictment  be  true,  it  goes 
also  to  prove  that  they  got  on  uncommon- 
ly well  even  without  any  of  the  above 
vital  qualities.  I frankly  own  that  I can’t 
remember  any  very  graceful  example  of 
Dutch  sacred  or  profane  art,  saint  or  god- 
dess. I do  remind  me,  however,  of  a cer- 
tain “Susanna,”  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  which  must  have  been  com- 
missioned by  some  by-gone  “society  for 
the  discouragement  of  indiscreet  elders,” 
and  must  have  been  a grievous  success  in 
its  day  and  generation.  I don’t  remem- 
ber any  glaring  example  of  a Dutch  “ Ve- 
nus,” by -the- way,  except  little  snuff-box- 
lid  affairs  of  a very  mild  form.  The 
Dutch  painters  only  took  to  the  nude 
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for  the  purpose  of  moral  teaching.  Eve 
(evidently  filled  with  large  apples),  Poti- 
phar’s  wife,  and  Susanna,  St.  Anthony 
and  his  undraped  temptress— these  mostly 
served  the  old  painters  when  they  wished 
to  adventure  into  the  regions  of  high  art 
and  soar  above  common  things. 

And  “sainted”  ? Perhaps  it  is  fair  to 
admit  that  the  dear  old  Dutchmen  did  try 
the  more  elevated  paths  now  and  then. 
Did  they  not  do  their  best  to  plant  their 
share  of  arrows  into  long-suffering  St. 
Sebastian  ? The  Prodigal  Son,  I admit, 
generally  broke  down,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Prodigal  revelling  with  im- 
proper companions  were  often  too  realist- 
ic to  be  fit  for  the  thin  fine  air  of  the  up- 
per levels  of  high  art.  The  Virgin  pre- 
senting the  Infant  with  a small  model  of 
a Dutch  windmill,  and  Abraham  offering 
up  Isaac,  with  an  early  example  of  wheel- 
lock  pistol,  are  a few  well-known  instances 
of  how  they  tried.  Perhaps  this  realistic 
treatment  of  sacred  things  was  the  better 
way  of  presenting  the  subjects  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  day.  And,  after  all,  they  were 
in  these  matters  much  as  greater  paint- 
ers were.  Did  not  Paul  Veronese  in  his 
“Marriage  at  Cana”  depict  himself,  rela- 
tives, and  friends  as  assisting  at  the  wed- 
ding feast  ? 

There  is  an  unmistakable  atmosphere 
of  art  about  Amsterdam;  of  Rembrandt 
especially  you  might  say  that  he  is  per- 
vading the  air  still  after  these  centuries. 
It  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  a stranger 
to  visit  Amsterdam  and  get  away  without 
being  made  aware  of  Rembrandt’s  great 
hold  upon  the  people.  If  he  were  not 
shown  his  pictures,  be  would  no  doubt 
have  his  house  pointed  out  to  him,  and  if 
not  that,  then  the  square  or  the  statue 
would  be  his  fate.  I could  not  help  think- 
ing, when  I saw  the  pretty  surroundings 
of  the  Rembrandt  statue  in  Amsterdam, 
that  poor  Ary  Scheffer’s  statue  at  Dort 
would  be  glad  to  change  places  with 
him.  The  extremely  sainted  Ary  seems 
sadly  out  of  his  element,  and  must  feel 
low  and  commonplace  clad  in  badly  fitting 
bronze  frock-coat  and  trousers,  standing 
bare-headed,  with  a wretchedly  small  pal- 
ette on  his  thumb,  in  the  middle  of  Dort 
market-place,  surrounded  by  quacking 
ducks  and  geese,  and  plain,  not  to  say 
coarse  - speaking,  market-women.  Rem- 
brandt would  rather  enjoy  smiling  down 
on  the  fat  ducks.  But  poor  dear  Scheffer ! 
What  a mercy  for  him  that  his  nerves  are 


of  enduring  bronze  I We  only  staid  long 
enough  in  Amsterdam  to  “do”  the  collec- 
tions at  the  rate  of  about  three  a day,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  cruising  about 
the  Zuider  Zee,  and  seeing  North  Holland 
and  Friesland. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  way  of 
costume  in  the  large  Dutch  cities.  Any 
part  of  London  or  Paris  would  show  as 
great  a variety.  In  fact,  I should  be  in- 
clined to  back  a London 4 4 Blue-coat  School” 
boy  against  anything  in  Holland,  as  not 
only  being  more  downright  picturesque, 
but  also  more  historically  correct  and  in- 
teresting to  a student  of  costume.  He 
means  something.  I do  wish,  however, 
that  the  Blue-coat  boy  himself  could  only 
know  how  well  the  real  cap  of  the  pe- 
riod would  go  with  the  rest  of  the  dress, 
and  wear  it  bravely.  No,  he  would  rath- 
er go  bare-headed  all  his  days,  in  the  wild- 
est weather,  than  stand  the  street  gamin 
comparing  his  head-gear  to  a “muffin.” 
His  patron  Edward  VI.  wore  one  of  the 
same  shape.  But  what  would  the  Lou- 
don street  boy  say  to  the  costume  of  half- 
orphan  schools  of  Amsterdam  ? Some  sad 
humorist  of  philanthropic  turn,  in  years 
gone  by,  thought  it  a neat  idea  to  make 
the  children  of  the  school  dress  forever 
after  in  a party-colored  dress  of  black  and 
red.  I have  no  doubt  that  he  saw  in  it 
some  fitting  reminder  of  their  half -orphan- 
ed condition  if  they  were  grotesquely  pied 
up  and  down  with  these  two  striking  con- 
trasts. 

The  “Aan  Spraaker”  is  also,  to  the 
innocent  stranger,  more  of  an  object  of 
amusement  than  his  grewsome  and  serious 
office  intended  him  for.  He  is  a quick- 
moving  individual,  rushing  from  house  to 
house,  bearing  tidings  of  deaths  and  births. 
He  is  clad  in  black  cloth  citizen’s  costume 
of  the  last  century,  cocked  hat,  white 
streamer  behind  flying  in  the  wind  if  his 
message  is  of  birth  (some  subtle  sub-mean- 
ing also  conveyed  of  sex  as  well,  I fancy), 
a black  streamer  if  of  death.  His  knee- 
breeches,  black  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
great  silver  buckles  make  him  rather  a 
striking  figure  as  he  cuts  along  the  streets 
on  his  momentous  errands.  He  always 
struck  me  as  having  left  something  im- 
portant behind  him  at  home,  and  as  hur- 
rying back  for  it  with  all  his  might.  As 
a picturesque  object,  or  as  an  expression 
by  means  of  outward  show  of  his  serious 
mission,  he  struck  us  as  being  somewhat  of 
a failure. 
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FISHERMEN  S WIVES. 


Down  about  the  docks,  among  the  ship- 
ping, the  Dutch  sailor  and  his  women* 
kind;  sometimes,  if  from  the  Zuider  Zee*, 
ports  or  islands,  are  very  good  catches  for 
ones  note- book.  You  even  see  parties 
of  them  leading  each  other,  generally  by 
their  interlocked  little  fingers,  about  town, 
looking  into  the  shop  windows  of  the  Kal- 
verstraat.  They  have  not  changed  much 


in  appearance,  these  sailor  and  fisher  folk, 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  There 
are  old  Dutch  pictures  of  these  mariners, 
dressed  then  in  tlie  self-same  baggy  breech- 
es. furry  cap,  and  jerkin,  rich  with  big  sil- 
ver buttons  on  vest  and  around  waist  hand. 
We  became  rather  impatient  to  get  to  the 
little  islands  and  far-off  ports,  where  we 
could  see  them  at  home  and  more  at  ease. 
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TO  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  or  linger  along  the  indentures 
of  rocky  shores  on  summer  nights,  an  op- 
portunity is  offered  to  enter  the  confines 
of  that  mysterious  realm,  the  phosphores- 
cent world. 

On  the  New  England  coast  these  dis- 
plays of  phosphorescent  phenomena  are 
particularly  noticeable,  and  the  castel- 
lated rocks  are  frequently  bathed  with 
their  splendors.  When 

“The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night,” 

the  phantoms  of  this  world  of  light  spring 
into  existence,  changing  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  to  a scene  of  weird  revelry.  Every 
drop  of  water  seems  a gleam  of  light,  and 
the  grim  kelps  and  sea-weeds  depending 
f rora  the  rocks  drip  with  liquid  fire.  Ahead 
of  our  boat  waves  of  light  appear ; beneath 
the  surface  moons  and  stars  move  here 
and  there,  revolving  and  rising  in  grace- 
ful curves  with  gentle  undulation;  while 
swift  flashes,  coming  from  the  gloom. be- 
yond, dart  across  the  field,  leaving  a brill- 
iant nebulous  train  behind.  The  scene,  as 
the  waves  break  upon  the  rocks,  is  one  of 
dazzling  splendor.  At  Spouting  Horn , Na- 
hant,  the  water,  forced  through  a natural 
crevice  in  the  overhanging  crag,  is  thrown 
high  in  air,  for  a moment  hangs  suspend- 
ed, a luminous  mist,  then  settles  upon  the 
grim  battlements,  bathing  them  in  a warm 
lambent  light  that  winds  its  way  in  gleam- 
ing rivulets  to  the  sea. 

But  what  are  these  mystic  shapes  ? In 
answer,  we  dip  the  scoop-net  into  the  wa- 
ter; the  wish  of  Midas  is  here  well-nigh 
fulfilled.  The  meshes  become  a shining 
web  of  golden  fabric,  and  entangled  in 
them  are  myriads  of  gleaming  living  crea- 
tures, the  veritable  lamps  of  the  sea.  They 
are  medusae — jelly-fishes,  if  you  will — too 
common  to  be  described;  unsightly  ob- 
jects when  stranded  upon  the  shore,  but 
at  night  possessed  of  a loveliness  peculiar- 
ly their  own.  Large  forms  of  aurelia  and 
cyanea  move  along  surrounded  by  a halo 
of  golden-greenish  light.  The  cyanea  is  a 
giant  of  its  kind,  a fiery  comet  sweeping 
in  and  out  among  the  lesser  mimic  constel- 
lations. One  of  these  large  jellies  was 
observed  near  Nantucket  from  the  mast 
of  a vessel  moving  lazily  along,  its  disk 
encircled  by  a halo  twenty-feet  in  diame- 
ter, while  the  train  of  gleaming  tentacles 
Vou  LXVL— No.  398.— 12 


stretched  away  two  hundred  feet  or  more. 
Mrs.  Agassiz  measured  one  whose  disk 
was  seven  feet  across,  with  tentacles  over 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length. 
In  the  daytime  the  great  semi-transparent 
disk,  with  its  flexible  lobed  margin,  is  a 
dark  reddish-brown  color,  while  the  tenta- 
cles, bristling  with  lasso  cells  and  spiral 
darts,  are  yellow,  purple,  brown,  or  pink. 
While  the  cyaneas  tint  the  sea  with  a 
greenish  light,  the  little  dysmorpliosa,  that 
at  times  appears  in  vast  numbers  where 
currents  meet  around  rocky  points,  illu- 
mines it  with  a light  of  deep  aurelian  hue. 
On  successive  nights  we  may  find  as  many 
different  varieties  changing  the  water  to 
white  and  yellow  tints.  The  shapely  zygo- 
dactylae  wander  about  like  ignes-fatui ; 
the  idylia  gleams  with  ever  changiug  hues ; 
pleurobrachiae  flit  about,  their  fringed  ten- 
tacles glistening  with  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  purple  rays;  the  golden  melicerta  and 
resplendent  forms  of  coeyne,  tima,  clytia, 
eucope,  and  a host  of  others  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  scene.  The  pleurobrachia 
and  its  relatives,  from  the  peculiar  exter- 
nal character  of  their  locomotive  append- 
ages, are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
marine  light-givers.  The  heroes  are  per- 
haps the  most  familiar,  assuming  many 
forms,  sometimes  spherical,  oval,  and  ob- 
long. 

“ Shaped  as  bard’s  fancy  shapes  the  small  balloon, 
To  bear  some  sylph  or  fay  beyond  the  moon. 
From  all  her  bands  see  lurid  fringes  play, 

That  glance  and  sparkle  in  the  solar  ray 
With  iridescent  hues.  Now  round  and  round 
She  whirls  and  twirls ; now  mounts,  then  sinks 
profound.”* 

Clear  as  crystal,  they  move  through  the 
water  by  means  of  their  lace-like  hyaline 
fins,  that  glitter  with  hues  of  vivid  irides- 
cence. So  numerous  are  these  and  other 
light-givers  in  the  Northern  seas  that  the 
olive-green  tint  of  the  water  is  due  to  them 
even  in  the  daytime.  Mr.  Scoresby,  find- 
ing sixty-four  of  them  in  a cubic  inch  of 
water,  summed  up  the  amusing  calcula- 
tion that  if  eighty  thousand  pei’sons  had 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
(he  refers  to  popular,  not  geological  reck- 
oning) to  count,  they  would  barely  at  the 
present  time  have  completed  the  enumer- 
ation of  a single  species  found  in  a cubic 
mile. 


* Drummond,  on  the  beroc. 
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Oif  the  New  England  coast  numbers 
of  luminous-  sea  - ^nernones  have  been 
dredged.  Cm  one,  the  Uriiwna  nodotft, 
the  light,  wascouiined  tu  the  smooth  parts 
of  the  column.  and  the  .tentacles,  that  re- 
sembled tongues  of  flame  waving  about. 
•Some  of  this  genus  \v ere  foe  vul  perched 
upon  the  shell*  of  hermit-craW;  if  lumi- 
nous, they  must  present  a .Ml Tahge ^ mgl.it'' 
moving  along,  thv  rider  ilium 
way  for  its  steed. 

In  the  lowest  walk*  yt  fife  Wteftpd  the 
same  rimxs  phennmenn.  a 

distinguidied  at  Ktol,  w^s  (he 

li r»H  to  discover  miero^jopie  light  :go;w*? 
ol^erVing  }ihosp:lu/res»^n^  in  n rotifer 
..fsyOiWiubii j which  is  exirfunefy  cotutjiou 
in  the  BuUic  **ml  the  lagiam  of  Venice. 

< Ohm tt i eresii ng:  form . the  fVrH/mmn>  rnt- 
chitrfifi.  nau»'-«l  after  the  in>t,ui?»> list,  resem- 
ble* a immature  Flerrn tine  vas&:  #ur- 
VoMUtled  h v a ei  hated  belt  of  ilamu  They 
mmt  a greerush-y  elKyw  fight,  and  offer  n 
magtiilieeiit  speeUghi  under  the  on  ecu* 
jfdope  in  a ddrk  rh&ttiy  of  - a]  I'ite. 


nfjgiit/  It  resembles  a minute  currant, 
a eurvM  fikuneot,  its  loeohiotive'  orgop, 
lookiiig  like  the  Wokeu  drtem.  Rejaeaih 
the  outer  envelope  is  a gelatinous  layer 
co|itaih^  granules  that  seem 

hi  be  Uielighhgiying  organs.  The  great 
esl ; emission  >>f  hghf  is  *mn  when,  a eon- 
trttirtiim  of  the  eitjier  by  mtyhun- 

.tetl  or  limans,  is  popdutef j||  |TI  £-. 

t\rp  disapt«?ar«,  il  Can 

w *:a-  'clrcift  of  weak 
acid  umoh^  thean  Under  a mwrmcoi\o 
nf  thvriy  diaioetnrs  Ehomberg  SiW  ^rne 
of : then*  •beenyiie^  brilliant  on  one  pai  r <*i 
the  body  only,  others  d**  many  pmHls,aml 
Otber^  again  cm  their  whole  surface.  As 
H'j  invivased  the  magnifying  power  to  jfyfff 
Ijiuidred  and  fori  v diameter*,  u greater 

number  of  reliieettt  •became  fi&h 

Me,  tlm  light  seemingly  rouenutratrng  in 
them.  while  the  hoirjugenef.uH  iumumsiiy 

of  the  aiiurnd  '.;■'  Fmm  ibis  he 

jyftunfaed  that  i.he  ^ points  were 

the  light-emitting  organs;  A.  gohlettul  of 
t&e  m icii  1 uen?  hpjBir font  to 


the  $i<isi  gorgeous  uppfearaiTrce  at 
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thermometer,  placed  among 
them  shows  not  the  slight- 
est elevation  of  leinp^raJiirc 
—a  denmn^tnuive  deli 
of  the  term  phosphorescence. 

Humboldt,  who  bathed 
among  the  nocti lucre  of  the 
Pacific,  tells  us  that  Lis  body 
was  luminous  for  hours  aft- 
er, and  even  the  sands  upon 
which  they  were  left  at  low 
tide  appeared  like  grains  of 
gold.  The  captain  of  an 
American  ship  trn verged  a 
zone  of  these*  animals  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  breadth.  It  was  a 
perfect  night,  yet  the  light. 


emitted  by  these  myriads  of 
tire  bodies,  of  which  he  es- 
timated there  were  thirty 
thousand  in  a cubic  foot, 
eclipsed  the  brightest  stars ; the  Milky  Way 
was  but  dimly  seen,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 


THE  SUIOJAKINK  SIN  (TMK  SCtf-PlSll). 


could  reach,  the  water  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a vast  sea  of  molten  metal  of 
purest  white.  The 


cours- 
ing along  and  stand 
ingout  in  vivid  bright.  - 
ness  against  the  night, 
which  upon  close  ob- 
servation were  found 
t< > be  water  - spo  il  is 
formed  m a sea  of 
these  living  light#,  jo 
that  the  whirling, 
rushing  column  ap- 
peared a veritable  pil- 
lar of  fire.  So  bright 
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was  the  light  of  Pyrocistis  fusiform  is , 
observed  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  that  lie 
read  the  finest  print  by  their  Light  from  the 
port  of  his  cabin. 

Many  of  the  marine  worms  are  highly 
phosphorescent,  resembling  fiery  serpents 
as  they  move  about  in  sinuous  curves. 
The  pectinaria.  with  its  combs  of  burnish 
ed  gold,  the  nereis,  with  opal  tints  and 
gleams  of  pearl,  sabelhi,  bedecked  in  ra- 
diating corona,  and  aphrodita.  with  its 
bristling  coat  of  golden  mail,  are  a few 
that  night  and  day  are  resplendent with 
either  iridescent  or  phosphoric  light. 
Neplirytys,  ioida,  psamafhe,  and  phyllts 
are  all  brilliant  light- givers.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  worms  is 
the  Ci  rratuluH  grand  is,  common  on  our 
shores.  From  its  body  numberless  gold- 
en filaments  start  that  wave  to  and  fro, 
coiling,  darling  this  way  and  that,  Hash 
ing  n rich  yellow  light,  and  appearing  in 
the  dark  at  times  a flaming  nebula. 

Among  the  light-givers  that  live  upon 


the  bottom,  the  star  fishes  are  worthy  of 
notice,  asterius,  ophioctiida,  and  many 
other's  often  showing  a pale  phantom 
light.  The  sea-pens  are  remarkable  for 
their  phosphorescence.  Penn  ilia  reni- 
formic  is  a rich  purple  variety,  accord 
ing  to  Agassiz,  emitting  a Vv golden  green 
light  of  wonderful  softness/"  ThePettini- 
tula  phosphor  ea  emits  a vivid  purple 
light  as  it  moves  along  by  the  regular 
pulsation  of  its  fringed  arms,  that  when 
fully  expanded  resemble  the  feathers  of  a 
cjuill  pen.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  forms  is  the  VirgnUiria  m irahilis. 
A huge  arctic  form,  the  umbel  lularia, 
also  a light-giver,  grows  to  a height  of 
four  or  live  feet.  Darwin  observed  the 
light  of  one  of  this  order  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata.  Great  patches  of  luminous 
matter  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with  well* 
deli ned  outline,  appealed  upon  the  bottom, 
resembling  the  reflection  of  the  moon, 
and  were  not  disturbed  as  the  vessel  passed 
Over  them,  Silver v Hashes  were  also  seen 
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Sir  Joseph  was  (be.  first  tei  oh 

serve  ph(^)boresepiir^  <ifoo;npr  cralx>.  and 
ttiiPm#  his  trip  from  ; '•' be 
captinvd  muvi  Cf/Jirt  | nt{fj?  )>s\  xh*P  avue 
ally  appeared  to  be  .<Uir<%  jm^yntiag  a 
most  a^ttttn&bir1?  spiHa^ol#.  Placed.  m a 
glass  on  the  deck  of  the  v. eMeb  ii  sem  out 
itK<gtotuymt  flushes*  of  1%htv  o^pecirUiy 
WilVh  ijptityjfetl*  mipVcssing  (he  t>fchoIdjer& 
that  ii  hart  the  pf«>i>ertf  »f  swretin^  some 
ph 4f o^seeii t mutter  that  w cu>;  subject  hi 
tte  vvili;  Later;  SIM  Lkiou^  anil  Sottfosel 
collected  si/nte  ofihf-  pin^phormis  tftih- 
sunn#,  and  fmiud  >t  to  be  yeliowi>Itv  ris- 


ky the  same  naturalist,  which  were  awing 
h>  the  prwAttCe of certain  copepod  crus- 
tacen n ; rut d o n our  Eastern  shores  theVh* 
server  will  find  in  almost  every  c^tse  where 


the  vriUtfr  ^iimes  a white  creamy  tint, 
it  is  owing;  principally  to  the  presence 
of  cohnllf^  liutnh^-rs-  of  little  sjiriinps. 

Other  erustieeans  am  equally  -noted  m 
this  respwt;  A few'p^i^jr^o  a sin ove.  »..,{ 
cyclop* — tb*  imiibneC^ 
liko  crs&t iiires  of  ouv  pomh — foil  upon  a 
Western  town.  The  huhsefc  and  ?ixyeeis 
were  covered  with  them  * the i f ph  u#phdp 
meQTxt  ho*  lies  . HppeMhgj: t ;3j0Xl 
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cous,  and  soluble  in  water,  but  losing  its 
luminous  property  soon  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body  of  the  animal. 

The  common  sow-bug  (idotaea)  often  il- 
lumines the  crevices  and  sea- weeds  along 
our  shores.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the 
crabs  ( Geryon  tridens , Munida  tenuima, 
and  Dorynchus)  have  been  dredged  from 
a depth  of  half  a mile,  with  eyes  mere 
stalks,  their  tips  blazing  with  phosphores- 
cence. The  light  was  confined  to  these 
points,  giving  them  a singular  appearance 
in  the  dark  as  they  waved  to  and  fro. 

Among  the  deep-sea  fishes  dredged  by 
the  Challenger,  numbers  totally  blind  were 
found  by  Dr.  Gunther,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, to  possess  colossal  luminous  organs, 
while  some  had  extremely  large  organs  of 
vision,  especially  fitted  to  absorb  the  pale 
phosphorescent  light.  In  his  opinion 
these  luminous  organs  are  used  as  torches 
to  lighten  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sea,  or  as 
a means  of  communication  between  their 
possessors.  The  lamented  Willmoes  was 
fortunate  in  observing  the  phosphorescent 
light  emitted  by  the  fish  sternoptyx,  while 
the  moon-fish  ( Orthagoriscus  mold)  has 
been  observed  by  many  moving  through 
the  water  like  a great  moon,  emitting  a 
pale  silvery  light  over  its  entire  surface. 
The  fishes  scopelus,  chauliodus,  argyopele- 
cus,  and  several  others,  have  long  been 
known  to  possess  peculiar  pearly  spots 
upon  their  sides,  considered  phosphor- 
escent. The  Scopelus  resplendent  has 
them,  and  is  called  the  brilliant  lamp-fish 
— according  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  upon  its  head  at  night 
a glowing  light.  Dr.  Gunther  has  shown 
that  these  pearly  eye-spots  are  also  lumi- 
nous organs,  a part  of  the  illuminating 
economy  of  the  submarine  world.  These 
pearly  phosphorescent  spots  occur  in  great 
numbers  in  the  curious  little  fish  argy- 
opelecus,  not  uncommonly  found  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  form  it  is  equally  re- 
markable, the  anterior  portion  being  ex- 
tremely deep,  then  narrowing  off  sudden- 
ly to  the  tail.  In  front  of  the  eyes  is 
one  spot,  behind  them  two,  the  gill  mem- 
brane bears  six,  there  are  six  larger  yet 
upon  the  throat,  while  scattered  over  the 
body  in  groups  are  many  more,  in  all  one 
hundred  and  six.  Dr.  Ussow,  the  Russian 
naturalist,  and  Leydig,  of  Bonn,  have  also 
examined  them,  the  former  considering 
them  accessory  eyes,  while  the  latter  di- 
vides them  into  three  groups — eye-like  or- 
gans, mother-of-pearl  organs,  and  lumi- 


nous organs.  Examination  shows  them 
to  have  an  in  vesture  of  brown  pigment,  a 
glittering  metallic  layer,  an  internal  body 
of  a gelatinous  substance  made  up  of  del- 
icate radiated  cells  provided  with  nerves 
and  blood-vessels.  Semper  expresses  the 
opinion  that  they  possess  all  the  attributes 
of  true  eyes,  while  other  naturalists  com- 
pare them  to  the  pseudo-electric  organs  of 
other  fishes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  luminous 
fishes  is  a shark,  Squalus  fulgent , that 
resembles  the  black  nurse,  or  scymnus, 
that  I have  often  caught  on  the  Florida 
coast.  It  was  seen  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  Bennet,  who  captured  a specimen  in  a 
tow-net  in  lat.  2°  15'  S.,  long.  160°  W.  It 
gave  out  so  bright  a light  that  the  voy- 
agers at  first  thought  it  a large  pyrosoma, 
but  as  the  net  was  hauled  upon  the  deck 
the  shark  squirmed  out,  thrashing  about 
and  snapping  its  jaws,  emitting  a contin- 
uous light  of  intense  brilliancy,  so  that 
the  time  of  night  was  told  from  a watch 
held  near  it.  The  light-giving  medium 
seemed  to  pervade  its  entire  surface,  be- 
coming fainter  as  the  shark  became  quiet, 
blazing  out  again  in  fitful  flashes  as  it 
grew  restive  and  tossed  about.  Placed  in 
an  aquarium,  it  lighted  up  the  cabin  with 
its  brilliancy,  and  even  several  hours  after 
death  the  strange  lamp  continued  to  shine 
with  unwonted  splendor. 

It  is  in  the  Southern  seas  that  these  dis- 
plays of  nature  reach  their  fullest  devel- 
opment. We  have  seen  the  bottom  with 
its  waving  plumes  and  fans  studded  with 
glittering  diamonds;  the  graceful  yellow 
and  purple  reticulated  fans  (gorgonias) 
bathed  in  warm  lambent  flames  of  green, 
blue,  and  white,  which,  when  lifted  from 
the  water,  illuminated  our  faces  by  their 
light. 

Among  the  coral  were  numbers  of  the 
star  - fishes  (ophiuridae),  their  graceful 
forms  stamped  in  lines  of  fire  upon  the 
dark  background.  In  some  the  light  was 
a brilliant  green,  coruscating  from  the 
centre  of  the  animal  in  curious  flashes  of 
flame.  Now  only  one  ray  would  be  illu- 
minated, then  two  or  more,  and  then  sud- 
denly the  light  would  course  down  them 
all  toward  the  disk,  transforming  the  en- 
tire creature  into  a golden  star.  Here 
were  scintillating  flashes  of  uranium  green 
that  we  found  were  the  offerings  of  the 
flower -like  coral  caryophyllia  ; others 
came  from  alcyonarian  zoophytes  of  va- 
rious kinds,  whose  light  when  examined 
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showed  a spectrum  of  red,  yellow,  and 
green  ra}Ts  only.  Groups  of  graceful  pa- 
vonias  shone  with  pale  lilac  tints  that  out- 
lined their  rich  shapes  against  the  gloom, 
their  light,  unlike  that  of  the  star  fishes, 
being  constant.  But  the  most  curious  of 
all  were  the  ghost- like  gleams  that  we 
found  playing  about  the  remains  of  an 
old  wreck  that  was  bored  by  teredo  and 
phoiaa,  the  open  doors  of  the  latter  bi- 
valve being  lighted  by  the  animal  itself. 
With  what  grace  the  little  pteropod 
cleodora  moves  along,  with  its  curious  fins 


illumined  by  the  gleams  of  phosphores- 
cent light  concealed  within  its  triangular 
shell!  Heii1  an  ascidiau,  or  sea-squirt, 
emits  a latent  spark,  and  in  the  tribe  are 
the  most  glorious  fire  bodies  of  the  sea, 
the  sal  pa  and  pyrosoma,  the  latter  a pela- 
gic aggregation  of  individuals,  forming  a 
hollow  cylinder,  closed  at  one  end,  from 
live  inches  to  five  feet  in  length.  The 
numberless  animals  of  the  colony  are 
grouped  in  whirls,  their  orifices  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  inhalant  are  upon  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  exhalent 
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Each  animal  draws  ‘ keys  Our  party  had  been  drtftingf:.^.^ ;tfc& 
m it  current  fjvni  the  • mt&de*  ejecting  it  reef  in  silent  admiration  »»f  th*  r..*?- 

in(o  thV'RR!^w;.apci‘  llie  H4?dJt'dj£  -th» ; 1<W«.  when  iw'iJiP  in  fiftfit  of  us  a 

•volume  of  water  rushing  from  the  npvjs  VRuigiilar  light  suddenly  appeared  like  a 
end  tbe  entirf^  oolony  ;?4ohgr,  Tliey  ha  jo  , sumiuridjri^^  face,  flood- 

arc-  richly  iftib^d  • during  the  day.  but  ui  iti«r  ||  seernvnudy  wh  h golden  radiance, 
n'igb'r;  are,  as  there  muno  implies,  veritable  A Wg*  pyrosontA  had  keen  captured.,  and 


LANTERN-TUBS. 


in  Its  g\am  prison  held  a (oft  lb  pleas&nt 
; }\ fmf$  bc^cmi  to  the  » tardy 
e>:p]oO-rs.  The  bnUiamy  of  tins  beaut  b 
fdJ  Creature  wks  diMfwyily  viable  at  a di^- 
^itee  pi  soverai  hundred  yarda,  and  that 
of  on*’  bvv  fee'f  ip  height  can  wei}  be 

nmjuoned. 

Tlie'v^jVa,  eh}mdy  u3Jh^;  to  the  py*t>~ 
Hmky  pRkbu^Vas  weird  effects.  ‘They 
join  in  chums  ttriles 

in  tftflmit.  Item  the  'mast -bend  Hiking  like 
gi^aintc  liery  «rrpeut^  binding  their  w&y 
over  ;£hg  $ n)v  r forms  epuaily  mier- 

e^i )Ujfe;  are  ta/idapt  c^ttfcdfah^  that  d&rt 
•thWlugh  Thti  V^rljhh.  meteors:,  ih^:  For- 
tasniyse  with  its 

itwir  and  itmuy  more, 

Amfmp  land  ruiimais  &rc. 

dually  ilioiidfitit.  Dr  Phipfcon,  the  em- 


f?re  bodies.  Humboldt  refers  1o  thy^pefr. 
facie  he  yp joyed  when  pissing 
zone  of  them  m the  Oulf 

guishnig  by  f 1 »>- * r lij/ht  Up*  f,>t •iv.v.of  d<d 

plouS  a-id  other  fishtyy  t j*;»t.  snn’« e«oh‘'d 
by  llieir  gleams,  stood  out  Hi  hold .relief 
Imv||uv^  ;the ' • .#y rttyne • ••  •; t£Jie: ; .light 
omit  is  at  tifw<  v veflow,  vvd.  ore*.-u,  and 
4>:?Ure  blue,  -ami  so  hrilha*n(  ti.nd  it  in  said 
of  3pher:b  tin'  niiiuraled,  llyd  byu^vl  i hwn' 
to  }}  \ u h d j V<>b  .\>  t UI  e»  1 A n /’#  ri  tin  g a ttew?>ip- 
mm  nt  them  by  ffeff  unn  Inrbr  Tii* y 

are  rtipt  wit if  i tv  the  ^ohth  A merman.  tv.a- 

Itijtpi  Va  Tiwt^hoais,  d.wnuhg  (he  lustre  of 
the  fiUirs.  and  jijp:u,f  Ihe  Aesy  the  apjrydr- 
ati'ce  id  mnbrn  bu,\\i  Uiai  nt*ro  ami  there 
Irn^ks;- into  ftn^hes  of  light,  -bdr/t  of  tlif-in* 
c^xd^^vfcforans  hfdpw, 

On  Nneh 


ighi  ^inong  the  Florida 
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afoiwiri^iUTifta  niua  »>r [.'cimpjLitiQX  xvim  rrioFjtm.  hre-tmes  (flatrr  N»»emccua) 


j uent  i#  said  to  haw  obaerwA  T 

rnei&i  1 ie 'pihky -pl^^  in  the 

eyes  •<#  ;&]  batmm  in  perfect  <biric- 

« *mf  and  liuTpiger.  ih  his  Isfaturnl  IHstitri; 
<>/  that  he  has  seen  the 

*)f  the  >fe^$riiig • Tnonkpy 
cp$>  so  bfilhant  .% 

tiiejr  Hliirihnai^d  object* \M  a-  djstttneeof 
half  a lV<«t  The  a lifcard  l»u«ii 

s»iroi$f  the  'Nile*  ti&$  ‘bet*ii; . to  Omit 
a brilliant  light.  I have  frequently  U am! 
b |hw  tlte  '|roa*4, of  (he  ni^ht-het^ri  * yel- 
low f »Uy  pimder,  nml  wa«  informed  by 
erffdhde  'wune^s^  mtm\g  the  fisherm*  n 

of  the  yteef  that, at 

with  & y #|loW“ ■ ^piftph cast 
Hirr  upon  the  ^a.ter.alm.nx  /he  vvatehlai 
bird  a golden  glarei-  an'  jOlliiVibl?  ^nituhtis 
to  many  a fu^kle^  gsh\ti»ht;;f0,i.l  a vie  ton 
to  this  phase  m fcbe  struggle  for  existence. 


Earth-worms  are  often  plmsphayesceu t, 
and  the  common  thoii^ioddcgs  ^cdOpeo- 
dra*  are  -iso'  luminous  m times  that  the  ifp- 
turned  earth  seems  Peeked  with  golden 
pfctehes.  The  Jiiminoiis  thiid  scem^  io  H 
comimmioatod  by  the.  CfmlijVcdt  to  eVery 
part  of  its  i megu inept  at  w il l,  bu  b *e ut-iob a 
io  rel^/Uke  the  uowiy  dl^enytTod 

dpi$  i&ft  >hinXv  viaJwia 
the  unimai  has  he^n  m-evhnisK-  b* 

vlar  rays.  T)o*?c  arc  the  lamps  of  the 
^ubtemmP;4ti  gloomy 


of  light  ' } ; ft  ■ r T < ; 

Among  "ms»fy ' the  it  re  Hy  j*  the  most 
fanoHar.  >is  affpi’hraneK  its  night 

ooib^V'OB;  i; to. a 

of  splendor.  Tin?  green  immuoos  Spot 
.ulrtd^r a ddhiiur  tte- 
vSpe  filled  with  a yellowish  oily  substance 
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i v , ppf^- 


tsBamSsk- 


WB&epK 


■4  $«£«#»! 

Si  m 


sl' 

WkS  t 

Jr«  1 


HI^wB 


chlnk.se  yj(sa,-ri,y ' ^etcoiu  eMoU&inl 

iraverami  by  tfm  tnuife^  ai)it  branches  of 
tra£h&£  or  air-  tube#  frot&&  tiirgur  onfc  t hat 
issuer  from  4hf*  bwifhin^-hole  near  the 
luminous  muss.  W hep  Tin*  spiracle  is 
df-sv-d,  the ligiti  di^pp^ar^  sijir.iHg  agaiii 
when  it  i$  mid  m Had  air-holes 

ope  a and  »h  ut  art;  the  will  of  the  inject,  it 
is,  assumed  that  tlte  light  is  &o  controlled, 
ako  explaining  why  the  light  is  greater 
when  $tji ug  ilia n at  re# ,.■ 

The  beeUas;  (elate*)  are  the  iposfc  resplen- 
dent forms  of  the  South.  Over  seventy 
dktmet  Npecies  of  them  arc  known  from 
Chili  kJ  the  Southern  States  of  North 
Aiwvim  They  Iniye  two  yellow  jdtos- 
^horeseent  ^pots  upon  lire  Imck,  and  two 
other*  hidden  under  the  wdug  o^es,  which 
are  ority  visible  when  the  insect  flies.  We 


bare  fjr^u^t4TP^4  by  the  i r 
light;  allowing  .fie  i^sefet  to 

cling  to  the  finger,  and  pa&* 
mg  it  along  the  psget  &yp)»& 
twomobes  i n diainet^vWcmld 
hefenderedJ  uni  irtous  by  tjhfc 
: ci(>i*sal  lights,,  The  sight  jrnfr- 
vlbced  by  these  troptftdl  ii re- 
flies  is  often  extremely  meg 
mfieent,  and  has:  been  apt]  y 
described  by  Southey.  . > ; ,w 

/‘  ^hrmwing  we  kijWjd 
TUeiifght  come  oh;  but  soon  dtf 
night  display 

More  n'ordev*  than  it  mJed ; >n- 
inmiupM*  tribes  *. 

From  the  wood  covev  *WNrmed,  and 
ihtrKtie^  Smde 

Tkek  heaufeti  viable;  one  :$tii\U 
they  Etreiitnrd 

A bright  blue  nnlifuioe  upon  fiowsrrtj 
which  cfrie&'ih 

Their  #urg6ou$  .colore from  the  eye 
of  day  5 

Now,  motion  less  and  dark,  eluded 
*eHreh, 

Selh^brouded  j mid  auonr  starting 
the  sky, 

like  a shower  of  fire.” 


Now  a r*4  glare  dashes  h\\ 
f td jo WAtd  by  an  m termlMhut 
hlz&f  of  rich  oratigc-^dlow 
wl life  in  thefoimge  nil  abou t 
the  byijiiant  gr&ew  Hglit  of 
the  phptiiyk  appmm  dyidg 
away  a iiuiuic  i^vtilyidg, 
light.  At  times  Uhnrc  aitrm't 
others  of  gwltfah  }iue^vbnri  a, 
bevy  of  flashing  incaiid ascent 
bpdtrs  circle  about  e&ckoHy 
er  fur  n moment,  and  fligiu 
dart  away  U ko flaming  iiieu;- 
to  UJubtitoe  Ore  gloom  he 
ytun}.  emiis/Wli^b 

at  lik.'rty;  ^ r>^b  f^idd  v glo w,:  and  «gt4bi  ^ 
yellowish  -o^tngc, Imt  in  cap.fi vity i f ^tri^ 
green  glow  Thtw 
are  the  i nse<vY.8.  thc  rctrt y Sp>inkSi  iiivfibthrivi 
took  for  fho  JigJifA.  of  an  immense  army 
as  they  *dv;ow:ed  U|>op  the  ancient  .cap- 
ital of  Mexico.  A1  this  time  they  weiv 
used  by  the-  iihtiy#  at  night;  BunviE?ers  of 
them  . 'b^ing died  to  the  feet>  Soqtjiey  re- 
fers to  this  in  f he  already  quot»>d. 

WliOti  Coatel  w#as  guhjmjg  tb«>iigh 

the  cavern. 

“She  j^jSphwcl,  hiu.1  de.^end^d;  H‘)d  drc«  out 
From  mitienfeadi  0»-r  nwi  .»  r aee.  *.>c  not 
It  rather  be.uilhu!,  hue ■ t.liU  t»vi^ 

Which  knit  it,  whern.  confined;  t wo  nre-fifea  gave 
Theii*  : 
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In  parts  of  the  South  to  this  day  they 
are  in  common  use  as  a decorat  ion  by  the 
ladies;  and  among  the  peasantry  of  Italy 
and  Greece  a gala  toilet  would  not  seem 
complete  without  a diadem  of  flashing  fire* 
dies  that  gleams  and  scintillates  like  a 
veritable  halo  about  their  heads.  As  even- 


Madame  Merian  observed  another  of  this 
genus  ( Fulgora  lanternaria ),  that  emitted 
a light  of  such  intensity  that  the  box  in 
which  they  were  confined  seemed  to  be 
afire. 

Phosphorescent  light  has  been  observed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  little  nocturnal  moth 
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mg  falls,  these  maids  of  the  sun  follow  the 
gleaming  insects,  and  bedeck  one  another 
with  living  gems  that  only  nature  can  pro- 
duce. Upon  one  occasion  Don  Domingo 
Cond£,  of  Colombia,  appeared  upon  the 
evening  promenade  with  an  enormous  live 
beetle  as  a catch  to  his  Panama  hat,  which 
in  turn  was  ornamented  with  a loop  of 
blazing  fire-tUes;  and  in  his  palace  cages 
of  silver  wire  hung,  imprisoning  myriads 
of  the  gleaming  insects. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a curious 
beetle  is  found,  the  Pamsm  Imeatus, 
that  appears  to  be  holding  two  globes  of 
light,  in  reality  its  horns  or  an  tcm  in*, 
which  are  phosphorescent 

The  Chinese  have  the  curious  lantern- 
fly  ( Fulgora  candelaria),  with  its  long 
cylindrical  prol>oscis,  from  the.  transpar- 
ent sides  of  which  a brilliant  light  ap- 
peal's. Travellers  have  observed  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  a tree  covered  with 
these  light-givers,  the  limbs,  branches,  and 
leaves  blazing  with  unwonted  splendor. 


Noctitu  psi,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Bombyx 
COSHUS. 

Many  of  the  plants  about  which  these 
gorgeous  creatures  move  share  with  them 
the  phosphorescent  favor.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, a vine  known  as  the  eipo,  when  in- 
jured, seems  to  bleed  streams  of  living* 
fire.  Large  animals  have  been  noticed 
standing  among  its  crushed  and  broken 
tendrils,  dripping  with  the  gleaming  fluid, 
and  surrounded  by  a seeming  net- work  of 
lire.  A singular  luminosity  lias  been  ob- 
served about  a little  plant  of  the  hepatL 
ca  family,  while  among  the  fungi  many 
forms  are  more  or  less  phosphorescent. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  rlmomor- 
pha — a curious  organism  resembling  long, 
thin,  dark -colored  roots,  sometimes  ex- 
panding into  a membraniform  produc- 
tion beneath  the  bark  of  old  trees,  and  in 
caves  and  mines.  In  the  caverns  of  Bo- 
hernia  it  is  common,  and  at  times  so  vivid 
in  the  English  coal  mines  as  to  admit  of 
reading:  but  in  the  mines  of  Hesse,  North 
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Germany,  this  cryptogam ic  phosphores- 
cence is  seen  in  great  beauty,  the  air  gal- 
leries appearing  illuminated  with  a pale 
radiance  resembling  that  of  moonbeams 
stealing  through  some  distant  crevice. 

What  botanist  or  lover  of  flowers  has 
not  in  the  twilight  watched  the  fairy-like 
gleams  play  about  the  petals  of  his  or  her 
nasturtiums  ? About  the  yellow  petals  of 
the  sunflower  that  nods  us  recognition 
from  some  humble  door-yard  these  cul- 
prit fays  of  light  are  seen ; and  then  upon 
the  marigold,  the  orange  lily,  Oriental 
poppy,  buttercup,  and  many  more,  their 
lavish  favors  play. 

About  the  roots  of  olive-trees  in  Italy 
the  red  mushroom  (agaricus)  is  found. 
Just  before  night-fall  it  becomes  pervad- 
ed with  a blue  phosphorescent  light  that 
grows  in  brilliancy  as  the  darkness  in- 
creases, only  dying  away  as  the  sun  re- 
turns again.  If  taken  from  the  ground 
and  kept  in  darkness,  it  gleams  with  light 
for  several  days. 

This  wondrous  phenomenon  of  phos- 
phorescence, that  is  found  alike  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
in  life  and  death,  in  growth  and  in  decay, 
is,  though  doubtless  the  result  of  molecu- 
lar action,  still  a sealed  letter,  a secret  yet 
held  by  nature.  The  illumination  of 
plant  life  is  supposed  to  be  electric,  while 
various  theories  are  arraigned  against 
each  other  as  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  among  animals,  many  sci- 
entists believing  it  to  be  a slow  combus- 
tion; but  the  most  delicate  thermoscope 
fails  to  show  the  slightest  heat,  and 


the  phosphorescent  substance  of  animals 
shines  for  some  time  in  vacuo , as  well  as 
in  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  acid,  that  are 
powerless  to  support  true  combustion. 
Yet  many  claim  that  phosphorus  exists 
in  the  luminous  tissues  of  insects,  and  the 
phenomenon  is  combustion  without  heat. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  all  light- 
giving animals  have  distinctive  phos- 
phorescent organs  or  glands  in  which  the 
phosphoric  substance  is  secreted.  Darwin 
saw  the  luminous  matter  streaming  from 
a dead  jelly-fish  (dianaea),  and  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  thousand-legs  comes 
off  upon  the  hands.  Yet,  again,  the  same 
light  gleams  upon  dead  fish  that  in  life 
gave  no  evidences  of  phosphorescence,  and 
could  have  had  no  secretive  glands. 

The  light  of  the  common  fire-fly  shows  a 
spectrum  from  which  the  blue  and  violet 
are  omitted ; in  most  insects  examined,  the 
least  frangible  rays  predominate.  The 
phosphorescence  of  an  injured  insect 
gives  a spectrum  of  nearly  green  light 
only — strange  to  say,  similar  to  that  of 
phosphoric  oils  and  phosphorus. 

As  to  the  economic  value  of  the  light- 
emitting  power  of  animals,  we  can  form  a 
more  perfect  understanding.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  lights  of  insects  are 
their  signals  of  communication — the  males 
distinguishing  the  gleams  of  the  female. 
In  marine  phosphorescent  animals  they 
may  serve  a similar  purpose  to  attract  and 
warn,  and  are  the  veritable  lights  of  the 
“dark  unfathomed  caves,”  illumining  the 
abyssal  and  unexplored  depths — the  dark- 
est spots  on  the  habitable  globe. 


THE  ANCHOR. 

As,  many  a time,  within  the  zone  of  palms, 

In  beauteous  haven  of  some  Indian  land, 

The  voyager  beholds,  at  noontide  calms, 

His  anchor  biting  in  the  golden  sand, 

'Mid  stony  arborescence  submarine, 

Weeds,  cowries,  and  the  rare  pearl-oysters  seen 
Distinctly  through  the  waters  crystalline, 

So  may  we — looking  in  our  minds,  rife 

With  branch-work  of  the  ever-building  thought, 

With  salt  weeds,  and  the  scattered  things  that  life, 

Or  worthless  shells  or  pearls  of  price,  hath  wrought — 
Perceive,  when  turbid  passions  have  no  breath, 

When  God’s  high  sunlight  nothing  shadoweth, 

Hope’s  anchor-hold  on  golden  grounds  of  Faith! 
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else  it  is  a htulter.  uf  ftlutiidc-.  Tims  h»  niferou.vaw.1  is  «iw  ovarlir  related  to  the- 
nunnHiiHiSj  you  nitty  see  n ivirular  ntmtifi-  eyifoasues  th«i!  •At»Trf*u»}? else,  bol  ii>  sillies 
ialioiiof  nrvs  fisint  i.iu*  tie>(‘ tv  (trvil*er  Un«.  m Japan.  <*m»  in  flm 

Th©  ease  of  the  Californian  minimis  v>f  lifomiayUs  mid  o,t<»»hrr  hi  lhet>«i»fS&b^'. 
both  spoeios  in  a very  marked  one  »«  n-  of  A umm-;*,  nil  r<’:mtjiu>r  unugiui)  simur;- 
io  tilt*  ieliarttcteristiof  The.  " fei«  ft  i*  a remarkable  foe  it*  sitjjjtrjuittr, 

tranaS1*  jieojJt'P  (T&qmm  fjigmitm)  ftre  Waiv  rmuihxiitfif «U  iht>  riT»i*seniettvc  of  sd> 
to  cwtain xrovnK-ou  1.1  te  western  most  (lie  narlieut  jioriod  when  trees 
Slunk  of  'the.  Sierra  iSavtulA,  whose  hound  upon  ,t)uT*«a.rtii.  . 

urw;»  art;  tvelt  kitowii,  utui  wbew  even  the  < ;Tkr  peil#i>oHi  to'  flue  ei)ast  boll  fciaofl  tu 
ioj^ividmxtteueuliave  befio vaunted  tn  some  an  uttheukeM  bteusi-hfiuig,  the  bafcc  of, the 
cases.  'TltebtheespeCiies.  dbMuitgtmheil  by  rauvv  ;<  itift  ia  wC-s-  Tu-'.ijcr hi  yon.  aj-ju-f 
the  uantf  : mhvooii"  (.S.  wtipw-iwn*^  eiaU’  i fitly  wh.-n  VOn  not*-  iimr  l.vy  a 
is  conim&l  tek  that  portion  of  the. T’oast  eleuml  MU  moms  U^lit-  its  lyamJkvi  tVj- 
FUui jfo la^iyre<to&'  Bull to CT'fMsinfdi  tb©  Alirrlh - lt»W*y.  It  is  Jittieult.  tvhoii  fn  tin*  fa'cmi  Xh* 

eru  limiof  California — a narr-mv  lM-lt  nhm.it  unilcestunU  .fi«*w  uil  Mir.  »>•«•*■•»  miily  ah-, 
tiavehiituleeiiiiiilosm  hiuifth,,  \V;hteh  i-5'sio«i  sow  <M  ;-}*;  <><  >•'.  cm..  tvirh  wlii.-h  th'  V iirv 
lo  be  tlelJiwnl  strict !y  hy  tlio  outer. tppinjz  of ' associated  On  far  twynmi  (li-  onimary. 
the  jnetaiitorpbic  InriCstoneS  left  rnorp  my  anil  is  U*‘t)tinnf  guVl'-'  thr-  i-yt*. 

hats  mipctveirtKl  by  .tlw  laya  current*  front  j W her*-  (lie  yeH  ivoojsgm.tv.  henry  fojrsruli 
the  coast  volcuinwer  of  former  days.  1 m from  the  Pacific  during-  all  the  rainless 
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OLD  CHAPKL  AT  PORT  ROSS. 


you  will  see  no  tapering  top,  but  a sudden 
squaring  off,  which  looks  like  a deformity, 
and  which  the  chopper  will  tell  you  be- 
tokens an  unsound  trunk. 

Again  they  will  bend  off  alright  angles 
into  a plume-like  branch,  which  is  a de- 
formity. In  windy  places,  like  the  ex- 
posed sea  front,  all  the  boughs  are  twisted 
into  a single  plane  landward,  and  great 
picturesqueness  results;  but  it  is  always  a 
stiff,  motionless,  statuesque  picture,  in  the 
darkest  tone  foliage  can  assume,  for  there 
is  nothing  wavy  or  pliant  anywhere  from 
root  to  topmost  leaf. 

Such  were  the  stern  autochthonous  trees 
whose  downfall,  at  the  hands  of  the  lum- 
bermen, we  went  up  from  Saa  Francisco 
to  witness. 

Fully  a century  ago  the  pleasant  vales 
leading  up  into  the  Coast  mountains  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  frontiersmen  of 
Mexico,  of  which  country  tins  whole  great 
region  was  an  ill -defined  province  under 
the  name  of  Alta  California.  These  men 
were  herdsmen  or  farmers.  Early  in  the 
present  century  a colony  of  Russians  and 


months.  Entangled  in  the  dense  and 
clustering  foliage  of  the  tall  and  crowded 
trees,  they  are  condensed  by  the  cool  air 
which  is  held  in  the  pockets  of  shade  un- 
der the  matted  twigs  and  needles,  and  fall 
in  misty  showers,  constantly  refreshing 
the  soil.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  red- 
wood forests  are  particularly  rich  in  a 
great  variety  of  other  trees  and  bushes; 
and  a perfect  jungle  of  undergrowth, 
shrub  - like  and  herbaceous,  flourishes 
there,  among  the  rest  vast  quantities  of 
poisonous  plants  (especially  rhus),  so  that 
it  is  the  worst  of  places  for  any  person  to 
go  a-ram  filing  who  is  *su$ceptib)e  to  harm 
from  that  source. 

The  trunks  of  all  the  coniferous  trees, 
and  especially  of  the  sequoias,  stand  as 
straight  as  though  turned  in  a lathe  and 
set  by  a plummet,  rising  usually  a great 
distance  without  large  limbs,  but  some- 
times hirsute  with  stubby  boughs  spirally 
attached  all  the  way  dow  n.  In  specimens 
of  healthy  growth  and  sound  heart  the 
stem  tapers  gently  to  a stiff  though  slen- 
der top  spray ; but  in  the  majority  of  trees 


Indians  from  Alaska,  under  (lie  feadmliip 

Bay,  and  fcgtin  Arming  wh^re  iiovv  is 
(be  Tillage -<4  i&xlega.  Not  sutisfi^I  with 
this  pl^«?  a!on^,  however,  they  travelled 


Ural  station  Hear  ^aH  Point,  the  site  ami 
t uatjy  of  the  bttfidiivjrs  of  which  ^re  now 
vH^upied  n*  :t|ie-;  village' •of.  ^O'rt  t«n 

anglicised;  uUbroviatron  of  Furrrt-  Up  lux 
■Mmt&'f  m the  -post*,  was  ml.led-  by  Ihe^phn 
hmte,.  ;\*.  v ,*  ;v  * vV;’  ;‘;  ^ ::C  Yrfy. ;• 

't\fo  W ewpimey  of  this  strip  $i»f  ~ 
■for-  nil  tin?  way  W 

tween  Poih'i' '^Arenas  tin  thtf  north  and 
Point  RugB&  *m  tin?  *rv.utl / — by  the  Mus- 
mrii\m JVoro  tStl  iiulU  1840  when  they 
aWmlotred.  iiohr’«tetihn.  left  its  impress 
upon  tftu - r&giem,  and  espc- 
''ti&ltf  el  i:  1 1> e "pir  tri  stream  .stor- 

ing this  p^rtuvu  of  the  iVdwobd  twdi 
Russian  KivyC.  ‘ ;<;■//.  ' C ; 

Thi*  fiver,  wiueh  seitalh ward 

from  so  urates  close  to , th#  toot  at  Mount 
Shasta.  turns  ^uddeidy  i o tW  w^t; 

)i*  way  through  the  Coast  Jtat\irev  and 
{Hnirfc  adrift  Staodlnto  th^  P^dtln  vu  tn^k- 
mr  of  ambition  to  the  sfroun, ' js^r U Kps t but 
oi  noi  iue  ^li^lxtest  momynf  to  the  oeean, 
Which  does  its  vfet,  in  fact,  to  prevent  the 
Orifice,  Seven  mile#  above? the  W0#ih 
of  the  river,  just  where  It  rtscaf*>*  from  the 
dutch of  the  hilts  ^nd  the  forest,  stands 
the  two  small  seftlemeats  of  Moscow  anti 
l>unc un%*  Both,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
pa^l&ee  of  mills,  aafl  from  each  small 
braoch  railways  run  bark  into  the  forest 


otu  tiKock  not^t,  ytm  hoss. 


for  the  purpose  of  bringing  *nn  tbe  logs. 
Pujrcan’s,  ott  the  northern  bunk  of  thy, 
river,  is  the  termhiiis  of  tjm  North  Paeiliy 


iug  uh  bed  and  hoard. 

Before  Wr  w&ufc  back  into  the  woods, 
however,  circmMsiaueos  am!  (he.  tender  of 
good  horses  led  ns  to  mmv  excursions 
wl^ji  taught  us  - the  lay  of  tlio  land^^ 
•And  enriched  our  sketch  books  with  some 
notes  worth  telling. 
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Through  this  in* 
i erxpav^  a vend  mg- 
skitifhily  the  pro 
trudurg  ;bea4Iai^i^ 
pushed  out  by  ttib 
oppbsi  tc  h i.l  kto  try 
What  dDveta|ltl*^r 
would  do  toward 
skipping  itvS*wm*e, 
wound  the  doublcS 
i>f  tlite  river. 

Hurling  ifs  <?iirv 
mil  against  the 
faek-fucMit  pier^m 
i Ji  e bULs 

and  iheh  oirv-tl^ti 

log -tdiMr \tn&&yrpi&. 
wutoiv 

«uhtp  ]pw  j»bti 

Mu'  cdbovvft  of  Iks  sinuous  <#ur&e ' indc^ivl' 
tflmW  >if  Mild  Avjth  #oar$e  grass 
willows;  marshy  i.sjarid&  40d  shallow* 
where-  heron*  fed.  and  w'aiideri u g cbf 
alighkM  U}  their  p&<j(4fc$, 
haltrSU  bmofgiKl  l edge*  lif  rock  ft,  Hi)d  fbtiti  g 
ate&s  of  allu>rlnl  soil  just  above  the  reach 
of  tlpA  fi^hejk.;  Never  was  seen  such  a 
eollvetiop  iff  drift-wood  aft  the  huge  forest 
relics  raft!  dp  boKe!  I rode  iny  hoi^r/  up 
liCftl4fe  <6>lg  Jkdkw  |og,  high  and  dry 

on  the  beicch.  dud  could  not  look  over  lift 
lop  asfl  stood  In  my  stj^rujw.  Its  interior 
would  have  & piuttie  party.  / ’ 

All  tlip  liilift  were  free'  fro*n  Wi^dJami 
near  the  riv^iS  MYe  w here*  <a*cipdoHMl  gid 
lies  fthtdi^'d  IlbVkciS  of  ftroaiV  stu$£  hot 

thmiigk  thy  tu  rf  here  arid  there  protruded 
the  rooky  ■ .gr&yv 

and  urdhr  the  w&atharA 

hand.  It  w m Aft  grggn  then  that  lay  !*> 
f»rp  ;tgf . sftyg  if  knsdof 

er  and  its  fringe  ofysfl i»v  Mmldhits,  hut 
a green  iho?4M  hiilf  hlendbig  with  \f*\ - 
iwiv  imi!  :iwngt:*:  red,  pvirplci  aiul  l>mnu;. 
H vv»ti;tm'y  Itmv.jr.ol,  >v t u uwhuvo  um 
i^irtahtUig  oak  { kO'»i»?  broken,  - as  a Whole,-'  only  b>  the 
v }HUi  the  ftvuu  ? I dugs  of dhe  ftfey >^nd  1 1 de  changing  sen  amt 
foil  awu V plv  lUg  iia^iime  Mm*uu/  y£t  having  Jin-kum* 
d.v  . iurfett.  and  ^exprevsiOiis  amt  touched  vvif h ‘iiuVis. iw  Vh- 
• g-riunl  expatl.ve  nun*  as  the  different  points  upon  who  t» 
’d' "Hr  -ut‘i  in  no-  !■  your  rye  might  rest;  li  was  landscape 
hf  -U&*  . bill*.  & 

vvaR'r -course,  Uie  sea,  a efoudU^  arch, 

* i!  fa ti  ■ ofev  ■ M p tjtij . ■ - 

yei  dt^  ^id0  t>t‘uiity  wr^  ftaH«ifyrng%  w if  U 
h ciiayoi  far  tii^i tod  fh^-twa^h;  of  wo rtls  tio 

JUkirplHit. 


i nr  eHur-^uee, 


' !,iU..J  pntt  t<’»ek  "t  :•  fillip  ill  tvmU  sni.i  •>«>• 

v fi,-i  ; p r.iik *]•..*'.'■ 

B\i  t th^/fthore  yvas  m lies  a way,  and  its 
•'Jripk meet  our  point  of 
vie  v , 'lueii  lie  in  tv} -space  seeni  llte  de»s|>e‘’. 


W A WP^TOOtr  LOGGING  £ AMR 


Chiselled  mil  of  the  steep  Jiill-^ulii,  near 
the  rcver-tevel,  ibe  mu  upoiy& 

*6*t  of  gmqg  ti  bKlgtn^iii  where, 

not  *mn>  u goat  emilu  have 
•kfcpt:/-it&  JgMidihg  Oiir  lidr£es 

dtnvti  U>  Uiia  road  by  &.  ^rles 
cr.Shl>xni:  .std§r  brilliant; dowrs 

uiuli-r  *;>ur  feet,  at  every  step,  Wo  followed 
it  along  the  river  toward  tbe  shore.  Hove 
ami  th*ee  tem-liousbs  arid  ploughed  hvt«l 
wore  to  bo  ^eeil,:.  but  nearly  all  the  wkk> 
expuu^e  i:l  open  uplands  Was  de  Voted 
[^smrage.  hundreds  of  rattle  being  con- 
stantly in  sight,  £#&ihg  at  us  with  fright- 
e.ut?d  v?yes  from?  the  road  -side,  or  crawling 
about  like  4&te  cm  the  lofty  ridges.  In 
several  In  tit?  nooks  on  t he  southern  bank 
*b>Oi:l  small  ghuxitte*.  winch  were  the  homes 
oi  In dians  and  baif-breedsr— mongrels  left 
between  the  Diggers,  who  were  natives  of 
tiiis  before  the  Whites  Mme, 

the  K^iiaks  ot  ..  e;: 

mialTlnu?b%  and  otherwise  eke  out  a duty 

tented  existence  by  fishirte; ; ^ 

.up<m-  . 

Tjiecow  iiulml,  is  the  strong  pt-md  of 


were  quamffin^  loudly  over  rights  of  pos- 
entered  bneaf  the  dairy  laouses. 
There  are  u.  tk>*eu  or  5*6  of  da  tries  about  here, 
aimostwhoUy.m  Uie  hands  af  Swiss  geo 
pie.  add Ilucbutter  ^ 

^hei}<?>3f  .kih^  ft# grav t find  yeifoW  wUh 
tho  rivh  herbage  of  the  hilifi.  The  cows. 
rtev^riheJeSS,  tv\\  of  ordinary  dtiek,  and 
'tl'iMr  -.'ciiw^ers  pyofess  £du  tempt*  f «Vr  the 

* \ft*hey ' breeds  as  smithing  vvry  pretty 
to  play  with,  hat,  of  no. real  viilwe  tdi  the 
femimy  l;>ruuh  it  i*  that  these.  &ms$  am 
gv?.t  mw  milk  out  of  o ^rub  cow  than 
a^yWli^iy  peighlK^lm'e  able  tov 

This  dairy  was  a small  frame  but! ding 
of  three  rootns.  In  the  largest  the  |^ns 
were  m%  upon  raeks  against  the  ?y all,  and 
kepi  at.  the  proper  temperature*  In  a sec 
end  room  Were  water-heaters  and  arrange- 
ments for  washing  pans;  etc.  The  third 
room  was  a sort  of  shecV  where  the  butter 
was  made.  Here,  bet  weep  two  upnght, 
posts.  was  hung  upon  trunnion*  a square 
pi»n;  ixo%  like  u Saratoga  trunk,  so  as  to 
revolve.  .with  a TOpiclUJeddp^^  upon 
the  speed  with  which  a blend  fob  led  pony 

in'  the  rmighborinc  yard  walked  around 
the  set  of  <y>p  that  kepi  the  gearing  in 
motion..  This  box  was  the  churn fa  ml  we 
were  just  in  tmio  id  get  a dipper^  the 


ranch  unhistry  here,  amt  the  only  stable# 
we  saw  wyrc  mWp*ted  for  Ttrnting  iw 
Uirou ghj*  h tgh  s wIngiTiggatevpast  a barn 
where  tile  Vk®  species  of-mJdeji’t  s waliows 
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buttermilk,  which  was  drawn  off  by  pull- 
ing a plug  in  the  bottom  when  the  butter 
had  “come.”  We  looked  into  the  churn, 
and  saw  it  partly  filled  with  a foamy  mass 
of  yellow  granules  as  rich  as  gold  and  fra- 
grant as  flowers.  After  this  had  been  re- 
peatedly washed  with  spring  wTater,  the 
dairyman  drew  near  to  the  churn  a heavy 
fan-shaped  table,  glistening  with  its  cold 
bath.  Here  was  heaped  the  sixty  or  sev- 
enty pounds  of  sticky  pellets,  to  be  “ work- 
ed” under  a stout  roller-mallet  until  suit- 
able for  market.  This  done  to  his  satis- 
faction, the  man  took  up  a pair  of  heavy 
brass  calipers  in  whose  jaws  were  fixed 
the  two  halves  of  a cylindrical  wooden 
mould,  the  length  and  calibre  of  which 
shaped  the  size  of  the  standard  two-pound 
roll  customary  in  this  market.  One  pow- 
erful grasp  compressed  into  this  mould  all 
it  would  hold ; the  surplus  was  cut  off,  the 
roll  released  and  folded  in  its  cool  linen 
wrapping,  and  it  only  remained  to  stand 
it  on  end  with  the  similar  cylinders  filling 
the  shallow  shipping  case,  and  to  cart  it 
away  to  the  train.  The  whole  operation 
was  deft  and  neat  and  genuine;  and  the 
heated  gold  broker  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
tasted  in  his  crisp  mouthful  next  day  all 
the  subtle  juices  of  the  herbs  upon  Sonoma 
hills. 

The  mouth  of  the  river,  when  we  had 
gone  near  enough  to  have  a good  view  of 
it  from  a headland,  made  a very  noble 
picture.  The  green  hills  on  the  south 
slope  gradually  to  a well-turfed  base,  hid- 
ing the  beach,  but  showing  a long  sand- 
spit  running  out  almost  across  the  very 
entrance  of  the  little  bay,  behind  which 
are  calm  shallows.  The  northern  head- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  stands  in  bold 
outline — a point  of  sheer  cliff  jutting  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  river.  Yet  the 
charge  of  those  waves  rolling  from  the 
spicy  archipelagoes  of  the  great  South  Sea, 
or  from  the  bleak  coasts  of  Tartary,  is  met, 
not  by  this  mole,  but  by  an  outer  row  of 
gigantic  isolated  rocks,  overtopping  the 
tide  as  the  stones  of  Carnac  rear  their 
heads  above  the  level  plain,  and  the  im- 
agination can  easily  believe  some  giant  of 
old,  more  powerful  than  the  Druids,  to 
have  planted  them  there  as  a breakwater 
guarding  the  harbor.  Around  their  base 
curls  the  angry  foam  of  swift-charging, 
impotent  breakers,  and  they  glory  in  the 
snowy  clouds  of  spray  that  envelop  their 
flanks,  for  thus  the  rage  of  the  mightiest 


of  oceans  is  proved  ineffectual,  and  the 
tamed  waves  sink  behind  them  into  sullen 
peace  upon  the  weedy  shore. 

Such  was  the  broad  landscape  of  the  re- 
gion where  we  cast  our  lot  these  pleasant 
June  days,  and  watched  the  cutting  of  the 
big  trees. 

Tradition  says  that  credit  for  the  very 
first  attempt  to  make  lumber  with  a saw 
in  this  region  (for  the  Russians  hewed  all 
their  beams  and  planks)  belongs  to  John 
Dawson,  of  Bodega.  Dawson  was  one  of 
three  sailors  who  abandoned  their  ship  at 
San  Francisco  as  early  as  1830,  preferring 
the  free  and  easy  life  of  the  Californians. 

In  two  or  three  years  they  became  citizens 
under  the  Mexican  government,  and  took 
up  granted  ranches  hereaway,  Dawson 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a Spanish  dra- 
goon officer.  She  was  only  fourteen  when 
she  went  to  live  as  mistress  of  the  Cafiada 
de  Pogolome,  and  only  seventeen  when 
she  found  herself  the  richest  widow  in 
Northern  California.  Dawson’s  lumber 
was  cut  over  pits  by  means  of  a rip-saw, 
which  he  handled  without  help.  Not  half 
a century  later  steam  mills  in  this  district 
are  turning  out  two  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  daily. 

The  centre,  or  at  least  one  centre,  of  this 
lumbering  is  here  at  Duncan’s,  where  the 
Russian  River  receives  a tributary  named 
Austin’s  Creek.  A wonderful  railway  fol- 
lows its  banks  half  a dozen  miles  back  into 
the  hills  to  supply  the  mill  with  logs. 

Never  was  seen  so  unshipshape  and 
disreputable  a locomotive  as  that  on  duty 
here.  A stubby  black  boiler,  with  a tri- 
fling amount  of  upper  gear,  makes  steam, 
turning  four  small  wheels  by  means  of  a 
cog  underneath.  There  is  no  cab,  or  place 
to  put  one,  no  pilot,  head-light,  or  any  oth- 
er appurtenances  of  an  ordinary  locomo- 
tive, and  the  wire  bonnet  of  the  smoke- 
stack is  worn  on  one  side  with  such  a 
“ What-d’ye-soye  ?”  air  that  the  smutty 
little  machine  declares  itself  a very  hood- 
lum among  locomotives.  Nevertheless,  it 
accomplishes  wonderful  feats  of  pulling. 

Free  of  the  load  of  logs  brought  down, 
it  is  going  back  in  the  coolnesS  of  the  early 
morning,  and  we  go  with  it.  The  track  is 
of  the  usual  gauge,  but  the  cars  are  plat- 
forms of  only  half  the  ordinary  length, 
and  are  fastened  together  by  ropes,  short- 
ened up  when  the  train  is  empty,  but 
lengthened  so  as  to  separate  loaded  cars 
by  six  or  eight  feet,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
truding ends  of  the  logs  shall  not  interfere. 
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The  track  i.s  rudely  built  and  rktkcty,  lift*  rails  being  h'oiw  strap-iron  bnhed  upon 
string  pieces,  it  runs  shakily  through  loninds  of  ;mliuin:Jy.  varied  rerdurr.*..,  curves 
along  • j'edjg^,' hi  u.shr»)  out  of  ilia  ljfOwn  arki  fmi-hutjk  flje  rrcek  ^ti^re,  irav 

ersesr.  xi.fioit  <&u‘te  as  br|$  as  a hogshead, 

vnmuns  out  u \b*n  some  precarious  bracket  treble  v hence  it  might  piling  directly 
into  the  stmoi».  Alnb>st  from  the?  ft rst  ^\lj  is  Ve  ^n ternl  the  old  forest,  ivlipi-u  (now 
that  the  chopper*  have  passed  ori).  we  i^volin  (ho  beauty  of  unhindered  plant  liivqrb 
anc*  in  the  lofty  spires  of IcUgly  rc^woc^is,  ainl  U>!v  pines  arul  sprnyes  ainhiUo^  to 
equal . tliem:;.'  in-  lbok  lig£ 

awler  smell  of  bay  -rihn,  and  tingle  upon  the  tongue  like  oprry  . in  the  ayv.kVaitl  form 
of  thv pjtif-tlayed  madrofta . and  m the  grace  of  the  light-toned  masses  of  mup)^  : 

ami  smaU  shruhb*  ry  along  the  water-side.  Enjoying-  this  wild erhes^  atki  '^ith. 

interest  by  <W  sight  of  huge  pedestal?  that  \1>hCe  bore  trees,  and  by iucrea^ikg: 

signs  of  the  choppers,  we  m&rli  the  lugging  vamp. 

I ■ ' '•■••■•  ^-T  W ■■•?•—•  / : - •'-•  % % :-  • ■•• 

;yr\'  -’-o  v V ■ tAs. 

> • •>  ‘•'  • ••■  • ■ * ••  ' ; • ..  f‘  { 

■sit.  ?. 


lv.t  r.  'Or;;,-.;  -f  }..f  lit;  !-rv.  ■-•■•  "t  ipk  • •'•  -V  '•  1 

n't  h /ui^t)i’v  tby  n.iiVmyt 

Thor**u  ouee  or 

Tbxv.  fTom£*tk  soond  ' ‘{tf . toy ;•  ■ 
^)Oih*yftopper»?  tix*r  wtir'wn* 


CAVfr  fix  Axrtqtv'a  ckxkk. 
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board,  hujrHng  their  axe-headfe  deep  into 
the  gaping  wound,  and  never  missing  the 
precise  poiiit  M which  they  AitoAto  E <tp 
hot  kitovv  Apy  att i t otte  tfiot®.  rmtnly  or 
iiiotjp^i  mote  hiuseutorl*  gmheful  than 
those  of  the  chopper ; hut-perfe^|)'s  the  no- 
ble summudmgs  may  etotottoofo  largely 
->wA;itIiitik  In 

yjsfe  IbAl^iut  AteiirOUt'  tlio  luidcuvlit  had  aje. 
pKni^heit  tluT  iifcavt  of  the  1 1%  ami  tUp 
ni'-xf  ikvasted  from  their  work,  winch  must 
a std entire  basis. 

/*  As  I ^id  Afore/-  tbe  ^hop]>er  exidain- 
-*<1.  ‘v  wv twist  fall  a tree  straight  and  true 
vr here  h5?p*i  Ajr  it,  nr  else  she'll  go 

to  pi to  do  w^’^jgot 
to  measure*  it  dm  way."’ 

Aft  he  spuak«  he  picks  up  from  hear 
where  bi$  ehAi  ai«l  saw  ^nd  water  caddy 
are  lytogeivA*  stick*  AE^oui  four  feet  in 
. tf • iattliy  the  other 

svriuilvlike;  Going  to tbe  tt^e  her  hvyK 
t?de  end  of  the  lath  upon  -thyi  partially 
exposed  slump  in  the  undercut;  its 
itetolfy  renting  agamAt  rtto  heart  frf  the 
wcHxf  dt  tlio  exact  ventre  of  the  hole. 
Then  stooping  and  sighting  along  it,  he 
moves  the  dhtAr  end  of  the  lath  untdiit 
points  exactly  dong  die  line  where  tlie 
(rook  intetid^d *Sk#  ^ thrown.  ; ’ . 

JiW.,  gtv  dtttihiUn3  about,  a hundred 
or;to;  :A;  • stafepT  want  io 

show  these  gentlemen  how  nibi>ly  we 
imi  driv&  i t hi  this  big  sledgA  \Ve  r n 

gt>i  n ho  let  loose  directly/1 

'’hti  yevu  nieivu  to  ^ 

your  tr^o  ns  " 

J*  YOU  bet— hit  that  stake  plumb;  V 
it  Ti  take.  more  munddo  u M y^i/tv  j 
wtoih/I  t^ch<>ii;tnpultH  \ 

Meanwhile  be  went  on  with  bis  math- 
ematic*. Having  aimed  the  loth,  h- 
Eiuftasuml  with  his  switch  from  feouter  \ 
end  to  the  ' corpet;,? /tt  i$eH'$'dfc  ofiJto  "■) 
umlemUiL  and  lhiding  one  Aide  a little  /| 
snorter- |:Juui; the  other-,  chopped  in  lentil 
Ik-  ha/.t  mpiulixm]  the  h>  jxnkmis'-v  of  [ 
de:  two  right-angled  .triangles-  wh»*se 
si^tght  #e'ty  hack  Ur  hade-  invt  Ire 

hue  of  the  iatln  The  ntyect  mid  ini- 
tlWs'Ow&fc  ttr  ^Uire  that 
the  limd  of  the  vyilt^e  the  st  vaux  f 

and  breakage  control Img  the  fall  of  the  j 
tree  laud  marked  by  the  line  of  upright  j 
clivers  in  a stimqd  wonlvl  tiiiuliy  cmbiN 


“ Well,  I should  say  pretty  nigh  on  two 
hundred  feet ; but  it  is  easy  enough  to  find 
emt  exactly. 'f 

axe  the  chopper  cut; a straight 
stake*  sharpened  its  end,  and  placed  it  be- 
lV*re  him  while  he  stood  wry  erect.  Then 
with  Ui^  knife  he  cut  a notch  just  four 
kicT-iiis  above  the  point  ou  the  stake  which 
canie  squArcly  opposite  his  * f h ts  yx- 

tm  four  inch^  be  tog  an  aUowauc.e  tor 
planting  the  ktake  in  the  gnmnd.  MUilk* 
i 1 away  to  a potot  tm;  the  hi tl^uic  level 
with  the  hajM^  of  the:  tree,  and  uhoaf  tVm 
right  dmlatice,  as  he  guessed  nt  it,  he  pkui t- 
evi  flie  stake  iind  lay  down  an  his  Vj^ick  be- 
hmd  it;  with  his  heels  agidnst  its  foot,  and 
his  Ayr  try  mg  to  hritig  the  notch  on  the 
stake  to  range  with  tlie  topmost  plumelet 
of  fh«  redwood.  One  or  two  slight,  shift-' 
tog*  of  position  enabled  him  to  get  tins 


m00?m 


rmhj*\  ‘iied  i hereby'  i<wmistrnct  an  equal 
sided  tfiangh  ; It  vmly  reniained  to  mea 
sui-c  w h?  thudistaijce  frdpi 

his  cyek  to  Tttovh AsOt  pf  th e litx*  to  learn  the 
^ ^ f the  other 
side  of  UW Inaugie  Th<-  fact,  hi  this  ease 
\Mi-  me 

Tin's  pmeto^  fi-n  feh^d,  the 
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put  of  ha  wisrik  juid  limba*  out  of  ii* 


foirfahiek  btivk. 

That  and  time— chant  out 

fit  itu*  |uia.t  only,  bo*  die  future?1 

So  Walt  Wldimap- -hims^U  a sequoia 
in  the  forest  of  pcictsj-^ts  to  titling  mu- 
sic ijt  ipy  gTaieful  pieinpry  the  omimyiisf 
erackiug’s  of  ten^  fibre  I flunk  I hear,  thte 
parjiifgs  of  w*d  1-  k r» i 1 r hoi , .and  the  h«a&- 
etl  commotion  or  sdockev)  broaches  A»\d 
c folded  I eufage  dv&r l i ead  Ttimi  koines 
the,  ftual  strobe  af  tine  mverifig  the 
lost  si  adder  stay  pifnglydepar 

an  d sc  ream  of  f rigid  &&sp0il\&fovtg* 


m&si,  mrrfmg  all  its  lofty -spays  and  wplb 
v.t'triggi  ng\  sie  ve  ly  leans  to  its  fa'tC; '.gathers: 
bead  way;  spurns  with  giant  heel  tWf«ii  1 1 - 
less  stump  which  Idtiie.rto  lias  borne  it 
pWidly  every  gale  and  torrent, 

ond  ilm  fas*; M rustling, 

tliukide^  -do wni  *w 

Picking  our  Way  through.  thu  settling 
branches  which 
lie  ui  a tliivfisuud^pliiite  ami  green 

hmuitui  thd-li^d/of  the  prostrate  ehief,  we 
look  for  the  sink*  with  which.  Joe  dial 
l&JLiged  our  credulity . but  fail  to  JQiirl  it,  for 
if  b&$  br?eit  dyly&u  ^^fkunjU  tbrnugh  ia 
phLna?'  a$  Joe  avsrrs.  , \ ,’  -_,- ; 

■j  Accidents  must  happen  preily  often 
" *}  rkmatrk\  £ : '•  *' 


the  uu.wmi. 


: . yi  Yes,  right  often,  both  to  men  and  ani- 
mals, mek  ./yvfeak:*  anti 

topples  over  before  yduSfe  r&idy  for  it j 
or,  instead  of  lying »tili  when  ?t  ^tribes, 
it  sort  o!  picks  itself  up  tin d tkkea  a long 
jump  forward*  which  ^ unexpected,  and 
liable  to  hurt  some  body  Then  the  worst 
of  all  is  where  the  butt  breaks  off  and 
shoots  bade  behind  the  stump  like  oiw  «> 
them  darned  big  lyatteringr-rams  you  read 
about,  and  yeWkpd  by  ehetid- lightiiin’  at 
i i i ; j I . Yes,  u heap  of  men  gets'  killed  hi 
t)w  Words  every  yeluk  We  riiwer  had 
hone  killed  dead  right  here,  but  & mighty 
curious  tiling  hup|*emd  last  September 
wan  ayoar  One  irf  the  men  went  to 
Work  iu?ljis  with  the  rest 


axes  were  laid  aside,  and  the  spring-boards 
inserted  in  ne sv  mor fees  hr h hid  the  tree*, 
aml^ahig ^wo-banded  saw  set  at  w ork  to 
make  the  ov^rcui  Soon  thr  crevice  be- 
gins to  open  a lit ■tie,  and  theu  n lit  Lie  more. 

Until  J>eg.iti  to  eust; 

th^ir  eye*  aloft*  wlttvdliug  carefully  the 
sigirdl  find  the  nest  Idrofe^,  would  be  lbfc 
la6t,  cutting  the  o?ne  re.ruainhig  } cm  don 
that  holds  the  mighty  e^luwih  'Up),  lor  al- 
rtjady  there  are  suddrii  strange  shivering 
niotions  in  the  doubly  busily  ibietketis  of 
foliage  that  adorn  its  lofty,  vro wn , aiui 
dead  t\v  i gs  rat  tie  do.w  n . snapped  olf  h y 
thnlbs  nf  apiM'OvSfliiAig  destruction 

Ivivea  tieop'  iff  the  nlmpp  tongHea  wf 
”•  .;  iht>r<*  ui  'tlit*  rcdiymd  hn*i>st  • 

l tiCiinl-  dio  iiii^ie  v ti^e  .its  Jw) ti.t vha 

yTiic  C'buppCr^  lu%rJ  u«>t,  Lho 

lift'd  iUid  j^ck- 


TliO  utiii  kHvntsil 

rti  nivV  f)iYin,  IWanJ  net 
tii»*  . f rUJU  j-h^ir  jiaunW -t>i  iL 

•.  iViUh^ttitd  tv  tbr  i^fiuin ; 

But- hi  ><iV  M.ui  i plainly  lirani. 

yUwVfiiii’ifHig’  f*f:  :Vte  tnvo.'iilUtytyes, 

Puivu  IfurtriH  Uifiy  tuf^  biMJr  a laimh^l 

fuet  logic  ‘ 


-ca 

■ / : }t! 
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hita— bat  you  can't  'mo*t  always  ieJl,  you 
know ) , but  none  came. v ' ;; ; : v ; 

1 ■ W.kat  >v^:  j our  eoueiusiou  as  to  ti& 
sirauge  disuppearaiute  ?Tr 

“ W**]],  iv e just  allowed  that  one  of 
these  big  (jree-^  had  got  the  drop  on  that 
fv*ik>wva&  It  wore,  and  druy'him  clean  into 
the  ground.  Oigar  Y No,  thank  yeti’ll 
stick  to  my  PM*1.  ' 

The  wastefulness  of  this  lumbering  is 
one of  the  striking  features  of  the  .yrohe 
Only  the  largest  trees  an?  cut,  those  ineu- 
suruig  less  than  two  feet  vu  diaio^’termre- 
]y  b£i ng  touched,  arid  the  is  laid,  hot 
to  the  roots  (though  they  are  not  thick 
and  Widely  divergent.  c.onsiderUiy  the 
height  and  weight  they  support),  hut  some 
dirttaneg  abov 


fom*t  f^'WiouJy  however,  it  seem*  never 
to  occur  tu  tlii?  lumberman  these  forBsteatre  p 
yet,  he  Is  probably  iso  more  wasteful  and 
earid'ess?  here  than  clsgvrhere,  and ilnds  bis 
mat  ch  for  heed  less  agxua^  m near!  y 

every  pumuf  that  deals  in  w hut:  nature 
furnished  u/>  M:  the  outset  it?  • abundance, 
but  replaces  only  very  klaWly,  gfci#gj 
abiukbiui  leisurt*  for  our  repentance,  ' Tbo- 
spendthrift  limi bexthan  is  had  ertougli; Inat \ 
no  ;$0i so  than  the  wasteful  oystenopm 
butTalodiunter.  reckless  of  the  iuiimv  It 
is,  or. ought  to  be,  a matter  of  rejoicing  to 
everybody  that  the  Fores  try  prop  Ley  under 
Mr.  ^rgeaut^  guidance,  are  paying  espe- 
cial altciitioji  fo  preferring  m*  f^ras.  pos- 
sible the  magnilicent  forests  of  the  Coast 
Eunge. 

It  is  in  teres  ling*  to  observe  bow  s}>eed- 


so  that  in  very  large  speck 
metis  the  massive  stump*  upon  whose tljat 
top  you  might  build  coin fortalih'  bourse, 
?iUuid^  ten  or  lyre]  vv  feetniKivc  the  grod  ml. 
und  contaife  ‘ hundred#  of  feel  of  ion  ml. 
hirolwrJ^Stek  iiimi  bejeft  In  rot  or  burn. 
Then  ntkhy  trees  are*  ferokeix  (rt ^ theirTttlfv 

so  t'lisll  ki*g&  parifcrtf  tliytn-  '- 

maybe  knotty,  or  erno  lv.  ky 
ed,orui(:oirreuieria*Mlr,g 
out;,  u n d « 

ksed.  Hugelog*  arc^cm-/ 

sained.  -id so,  in  road  -mafc* 

lug  ;uni  bridge  - hid Ulmg 

at  the  h ills  an  d ttewscu is  of  p|M  : 

Scpalt  tyens  are  cmsUed  hy 

the  fall  i>f  their  .greater". 

companions.  Then,  when 

cleared  of  its  best  umber.  fj’  I 

hre  in  xol  in  ih^  hrusli  and  £#8 

prost^^d  trunks  /.  BVjhI 

(nous  \vo-»d,  half  dried  apd  b-.-vV'd 

broke  it,  it  gather  so  nvu^h  ■ - Y 
the.  Are ; ' : 

nearly  ail  killed,  und  the,  / 

Hairy,  In-der  like  bo  b of  vf;,  v|* 
the  larger  trees  is  suited  .3 

in  li  way  which  must  great- 

1 v injure  and  do>u--:>y  ' Cj 

tires,  fanned  by  ihe  gu^iy 
breezes  rusliiwg'  in  t^very 
afternaou  thv  ticeanV 

<»ften  get  Uyvond  cojbroi. 
rind  s warping  through  the  % 
oily  tv'vp.saiiii  l>oi f i 1*-  trunks, 
sprrjadbiadcenedriurjover  ^*  r 
tni  les  and  miles  of  precious 


tty  Nature  iv-ass>f*rts  herself  the  instant 
ihy  1 uiubcrmau  Aeaves  h?r  undiktwrhedv 
rexl  wood  stump  that  lha 

tint  id  at  once  summmiefl  and  crmvned.  by 
adense  thicket  of  spreuis  ;rp]i?cb  in  Iwoor 
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three  years  conceal  it  under  a cone  of  viv- 
id green.  Meanwhile  innumerable  bush- 
es, briers,  evergreen  saplings,  and  vines 
have  grown  up  among  the  many  trees  left 
standing,  so  that  an  inexperienced  person, 
not  noting  the  absence  of  large  trees,  might 
never  suspect  that  the  lumberman  had 
marched  through  the  district,  sparing  no- 
thing he  cared  to  take,  only  a few  months 
ago. 

An  example  of  this  swift  and  pleasant 
renewal  was  a large  ravine  close  to  the 
mills  whither  we  used  often  to  go,  partly 
to  escape  the  intensely  chilly  wind  that 
swept  up  the  valley  of  the  Russian  River 
during  the  whole  month  of  May,  but  chief- 
ly for  enjoyment  of  its  loveliness. 

This  ravine  was  a circular  basin,  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  in  width,  surrounded  by  hills 
of  considerable  height,  forested,  except  at 
one  place  where  a promontory  rose  above 
the  rest  into  a huge  pile  of  crimson  rocks 
and  purple  heather  surmounting  lower 
slopes  of  gold  and  green,  where  the  long 
yellow  plush  of  the  turf  rippled  under 
the  wind  like  the  surface  of  the  river 
itself.  Into  this  basin,  through  a rift  in 
the  hills  behind,  poured  a stream,  expand- 
ing into  a marsh  here,  but  a marsh  so 
choked  with  flags  and  coarse  grass,  or  hid- 
den under  such  a variety  and  luxuriance 
of  trees  and  bushes,  that  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  see  any  water. 

From  end  to  end  of  this  basin,  and  right 
through  its  centre,  ran  an  old  bridge  or 
causeway,  broken  now  and  useful  only 
for  the  small  foot-travel  which  might  go 
that  way,  but  plainly  once  the  avenue  to 
the  mill  of  thousands  of  logs,  whose  places 
the  forest  had  hidden  so  bravely  that  we 
never  missed  any  trees  out  of  the  still 
crowded  ranks.  Here  was  sketching  ma- 
terial to  last  a whole  summer  through — 
backgrounds  of  hills  near  and  remote; 
glimpses  of  white  cottages  to  accentuate 
the  middle  distance ; trees  dark  and  mass- 
ive, with  drooping  boughs  and  pinnacled 
tops,  or  carrying  rounded,  dense  thickets 
of  olive  foliage  far  above  the  hill  horizon ; 
rounded  heaps  of  willowy  bush  foliage, 
feathery  maples,  alders,  and  the  like,  some 
in  blossom,  with  a foreground  of  lichen- 
painted  and  flower-studded  rocks,  ruined 
platforms  of  grass-grown  logs,  or  the  ir- 
regular perspective  of  the  old  causeway 
making  a lane  straight  into  the  heart  of 
your  composition. 

As  I sit  watching  the  making  of  a sketch 
it  is  hard  to  realize  myself  in  California. 


Looking  one  way,  I might  easily  think  a 
cypress  swamp  in  Louisiana  my  hospice; 
looking  another,  any  Eastern  mountain 
scene  is  duplicated,  from  North  Carolina 
to  the  Adirondacks.  Of  course  a minute 
glance  detects  differences  at  once,  but  the 
general  impression  is  about  the  same  one 
would  gather  from  a wild  bit  of  wet  wood- 
land in  the  hills  of  any  Atlantic  State. 
Always  on  the  lookout  for  my  friends  the 
birds,  I see  that  a stranger  would  scarcely 
notice  the  difference  between  California 
and  the  Catskills  in  this  respect.  The 
scream  of  woodpeckers,  the  short  whistle 
of  the  plumed  quail — knightly  bird! — the 
loud  click  and  chatter  of  a blazing,  bee- 
like hummer,  would  excite  his  question ; 
but  one  hears  here  the  same  kind  of  mel- 
ody, and  recognizes  the  songs  of  old 
friends  in  a new  brogue,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  cousins  living  on  this  side  of  the 
big  continent.  Among  these  low  bush- 
es, for  instance,  a finch  is  bobbing  about, 
chirping  in  a metallic  manner  perfectly 
familiar;  and  from  another  bush  comes 
a joyous  roundelay  telling  me  at  once  that 
it  is  a song-sparrow  that  is  the  performer. 
The  blackbirds,  nestling  in  the  willows  so 
well  moated  by  the  sluggish  creek,  carol 
above  their  treasures  in  just  the  happy- 
go-lucky  strain  one  hears  in  an  Ohio 
“swale,”  but,  improving  on  it,  have  con- 
verted the  old  cheery  roulade  into  the 
sharp  jingling  of  an  armful  of  small  sleigh- 
bells.  Chickadees  and  wrens  squeak  and 
chatter  at  you,  the  solemn  wail  of  the  dove 
comes  from  the  dark  cliff,  the  coarse  scream 
of  the  jay  (here  bluer  and  with  more  swag- 
ger than  at  home),  and  the  pretty  prattle 
of  many  a warbler,  all  suggest,  if  they  do 
not  precisely  tally  with,  the  familiar  bird- 
notes  of  Eastern  woods  and  swamps.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  birds  in  Cali- 
fornia do  not  sing.  It  is  a wicked  libel. 
They  are  more  musical,  on  the  whole,  I 
believe,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  richer  melody  was  never  heard  than 
drops  from  their  happy  throats  during  all 
these  sunshiny  May  days. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  redwoods,  and 
the  second  stage  of  their  degradation  from 
trees  to  logs,  and  from  logs  to  lumber. 

The  tree  having  been  felled,  men  pro- 
ceeded to  trim  away  its  top,  and  to  split 
off  its  thick  coat  of  bark.  This  can  often 
be  pried  away  almost  without  breaking  it, 
except  on  top,  so  that  a great  cast,  as  it 
were,  of  the  trunk  is  left  in  the  bark,  which 
lies  there,  after  the  logs  are  removed,  like 
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a huge  rained  canoe.  I Lave  seen  masses 
of  redwood  bark  fifteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness; the  tree  which  it  clothed,  if  straight 
and  sound,  would  be  worth  a thousand 
dollars.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 


the  biggest  trunks  are  the  most  valuable, 
since  it  often  happens  that  very  large  trees 
prove  unsound  or  completely  hollowed. 

The  stripping  of  top  branches  and  bark 
having  been  effected,  the  trunk  is  sawed 
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into  logs  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length. 
A path  is  now  cleared  to  them  from  the 
nearest  road  sufficiently  good  to  take  in 
six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen.  This  does  not 
require  to  be  a very  good  path  either — 
though  in  some  cases  much  labor  and 
rough  engineering  is  required  for  these 
wood  roads — since  the  agility  of  the  little 
oxen  is  quite  wonderful  when  one  notes 
what  barriers  of  fallen  trunks  and  what 
almost  vertical  slopes  of  hill-side  are  sur- 
mounted. Near  the  lower  end  of  the  log 
an  iron  hook,  called  a “dog,”  is  driven  in, 
where  the  drag-chain  is  attached.  Then, 
under  a shower  of  such  “good  mouth- 
filling  oaths”  as  would  have  satisfied  Fal- 
staff , under  resounding  thwacks  and  prod- 
dings  of  an  iron-tipped  goad,  the  slipping 
and  stumbling  cattle  snake  the  log  endwise 
down  the  hill.  But  a single  log  must  be 
of  extraordinary  size  to  content  the  driver. 
Having  arranged  them  in  line  at  the  head 
of  the  little  gully  which  previous  drag- 
gings have  smoothed  out,  he  chains  to- 
gether two,  three,  even  five  or  six  logs,  and 
starts  up  the  slow-moving  cattle  with  a 
train  behind  them  four  or  five  rods  long. 
Though  the  pitches  they  scramble  down 
are  too  smooth  and  steep  for  us  to  follow, 
sure-footed  they  stay  upon  their  legs,  and 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  logs;  thus  all 
goes  well,  yet  the  shouts  and  imprecations 
of  the  bull- whacker  never  cease.  He  curses 
the  logs,  which  are  trailing  along  without 
a fault;  he  hurls  vile  but  vivid  epithets  at 
the  exemplary  oxen  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually; he  swears  at  the  meek  China- 
man who  travels  ahead  diligently  wetting 
the  ground  to  make  it  slippery ; he  damns 
everything  all  the  time,  yet  is  suave  and 
polite  and  mild-mannered  to  us  as  we 
scramble  alongside,  for  his  profanity  is 
purely  professional,  and  his  objurgations 
to  be  taken  wholly  in  a Pickwickian  sense. 

The  snaking  out  of  these  logs  is  anoth- 
er source  of  casualty  to  the  lumberman, 
arising  not  so  often  from  the  logs,  how- 
ever, as  from  the  big  round  butts  which 
in  many  cases  are  sawed  off  from  the  ori- 
ginal trunk.  These  are  like  huge  solid 
cart-wheels,  and  of  great  weight:  if  one  of 
them  gets  loose  upon  the  steep  liill-side, 
whatever  stops  it  must  stand  stiff  and 
high.  We  were  taking  breakfast  with 
Charlie  Nolan,  the  wide-awake  foreman  at 
the  camp,  one  day,  Nolan  sitting  where 
he  could  look  out  of  the  open  door  and  up 
the  mountain.  Suddenly  he  dropped  his 
knife,  grabbed  up  a small  boy  in  each 


hand,  and  shouting,  “Get  out  of  this!” 
made  for  the  door.  Nobody  waited  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  matter,  but  followed 
the  injunction,  turning,  when  the  open 
air  was  gained,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
stoppage  by  a firm  stump  of  an  immense 
butt,  which  had  come  thundering  down 
through  the  thinned  woods,  aiming  di- 
rectly at  our  cottage,  whose  frail  walls 
would  have  offered  no  obstacle  whatever 
to  its  progress.  Breakfast  tasted  much 
better  after  this  escape  from  losing  it  alto- 
gether. 

The  railway  having  been  reached  by 
the  bull-team  and  their  train,  the  logs  are 
laid  lengthwise  upon  a sloping  platform 
or  bank  strengthened  by  buried  skids, 
where  a white  foreman  and  two  or  three 
Chinese  laborers  easily  roll  them  down 
upon  the  cars,  aiding  themselves  with 
cant-hooks,  jack-screws,  and  consonantal 
expressions  in  two  languages  designed  to 
relieve  the  feelings. 

Having  been  placed  upon  the  cars,  the 
logs  are  secured  by  ropes  and  dogs  so  that 
they  can  not  fall,  and  then  are  taken  at  a 
break-neck  pace  down  to  the  mill,  and 
tumbled  over  upon  a slanting  platform, 
whence  they  can  easily  be  rolled  upon  the 
small  car  which  carries  them  up  into  the 
mill  by  stationary  engine-power. 

The  men  who  do  this  work  are  an  inter- 
esting lot : lot , however,  if  it  implies  that 
it  is  a collection  of  like  articles,  is  a bad 
word,  for  the  striking  thing  about  the 
Californian  lumbermen  is  their  diversity, 
and  their  habit  of  frequently  changing 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  or  from 
this  camp  to  the  next  one,  in  endless  suc- 
cession. At  Duncan’s  camps  almost  every 
European  nationality  was  represented — 
French,  German,  Norwegian,  Spanish, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  not  to  speak 
of  Americans,  Chinese,  and  “Indians  not 
taxed.”  The  Americans  employed  are 
very  often  graduates  of  the  Maine  woods, 
or  “ Bluenoses”  from  Lower  Canada. 
These  Maine  men  are  likely  to  become 
foremen,  or  sub-foremen,  and  form  a nu- 
cleus around  which  the  floating  crowd  is 
gathered.  It  often  happens  that  a man 
will  hire  himself  to  labor  in  the  redwoods 
who  is  fitted  for  a far  better  kind  of  work, 
but  has  met  with  misfortune.  You  would 
think  all  of  them  had  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed great  wealth — or  at  any  rate  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  independent  rich- 
es— to  hear  their  stories;  and  if  you  be- 
lieve them  all,  you  are  more  strongly  than 
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ever  reminded  of  the  ‘"slip  ’fcwixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip'’  so  likely  to  happen.  There 
is  a kindly  emulation  among  Californians 
to  prove  one's  self  to  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate than  one's  neighbor,  by  magni- 
fying the  prize  just  missed.  This  is  per- 
haps consoling  to  the  unfortunates,  but  it 
is  confusing  to  the  credulous  historian. 

It  is  a curious  social  life  existing  in 
these  forest  communities,  the  membership 
of  which  is  constantly  changing,  and 
whose  scene  is  annually  shifted.  At  this 
camp  there  were  only  two  families,  but 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  housing 
or  feeding  of  the  sixty  or  more  men  (half 
Chinese),  who  messed  by  themselves,  ami 
slept  in  slab  shanties  near  by,  the  China- 
men havingagroupof  well-mottoed  houses 
to  themselves. 

John  Chinaman  is  in  force  here,  as  ev- 
erywhere, for  all  help-work.  His  slight, 
wiry  frame,  with  its  shoulder  under  the 
lever,  shows  as  much  tough  strength  as 
that  of  his  burly  white  neighbor,  and  he 
grinds  all  day  at  the  feed-cutter,  or  totes 
kegs  of  water,  balanced  across  his  neck, 
up  and  down  the  rough  declivities  from 
morning  till  night,  without  seeming  to  tire 
out  or  ever  thinking  of  a holiday.  His 
it  is  also  to  manage  the  kitchen  of  the 
camp. 

“ John,  where  can  we  get  something  to 
eat  f 4 we  ask,  as  the  sun  begins  to  send 


level  beams  between  the  ruddy  pillars  of 
the  soldierly  sequoias. 

"‘Heap  catch um  cook-house,”  he  an- 
swers, and  following  his  beck,  our  expe- 
rience shows  him  a capital  bread-maker 
and  beef  roaster,  but  not  a careful  washer 
of  dishes. 

The  men  had  gathered 


the  long  wood- 
en shed  for  supper,  eating  on  wooden  ta- 
bles, but  with  an  abundance  of  furniture 
and  a plentiful  bill  of  fare.  Supper  was 
hurried  through  this  evening,  for  the  men 
had  on  hand  a frolic  which  had  also  the 
serious  purpose  of  ridding  the  camp  of  an 
obnoxious  old  boar  that  had  acquired  a 
troublesome  taste  for  the  blood  of  Mon- 
golian shanks,  whose  shrunken  lines  could 
ill  spare  the  commodity.  Re-enforced  with 
great  heartiness  by  the  Chinese  contin- 
gent, the  whole  camp  therefore  turned  out 
on  a boar  hunt,  assisted  by  several  dogs 
even  more  diverse  in  breed  than  their  mas- 
ters. The  approved  weapons  for  this  sort 
of  chase,  I understand,  are  rifles,  spears, 
and  knives;  but  here  were  to  be  seen  only 
a club  or  two  and  some  ropes  looped  with 
htssos,  except  that  a valiant  wielder  of  the 
brush  brought  up  the  rear  with  a six-shoot- 
er tightly  clutched  in  his  red  right  hand. 
The  advance  was  not  incautious.  That 
pig  had  long  made  himself  respected  to 
the  extent  that  when  lie  appeared  every 
man  not  only  gave  him  the  right  of  the 
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road,  but  hastened  to  climb  upon  a stump, 
so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  incommoding  his 
swineship  in  the  least  by  his  presence. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a series 
of  energetic  grunts  was  heard  ahead,  and 
the  army  stopped,  the  artist  mounting  a 
very  high  stump.  He  said  he  thought 
they  had  stumbled  on  a bear,  and  he  want- 
ed to  be  where  he  could  fire  over  the  heads 
of  all  the  men.  Though  only  a black  and 
bristling  pig,  a bear  of  the  biggest  kind 
could  not  have  held  the  army  at  bay  more 
thoroughly.  If  he  had  charged,  I tremble 
to  think  what  might  have  happened;  but 
he  rushed  away  into  the  bushes  and  ran 
into  a corner,  where  he  became  the  victim 
of  strategy,  and  was  presently  bound  and 
led  forth  in  degrading  captivity,  followed 
by  a procession  of  one  artist,  a score  of 
grinning  lumbermen,  and  a mob  of  chat- 
tering and  dancing  Chinese,  for  the  inten- 
tion was  not  to  kill  him,  but  only  to  erad- 
icate his  pugnacious  propensities. 

This  done,  the  painter  put  up  his  pistol, 
and  we  all  adjourned  to  the  big  shanty, 
where  some  of  the  men  pulled  off  their 
boots  and  stretched  themselves  in  restful 
ease  upon  their  bunks,  while  others  shuf- 
fled the  cards  for  “a  little  game,”  or  did 
odd  jobs  of  tinkering. 

It  was  a strange  and  interesting  picture 
the  interior  of  the  big  shanty  made  as  the 
darkness  of  the  outside  withdrew  all  the 
light  from  within,  and  left  the  walls  and 
the  faces  illumined  only  by  a great  fire  of 
resinous  redwood  chunks  built  upon  a 
raised  earthen  hearth  that  occupied  the 
whole  centre  of  the  babin,  and  the  smoke 
of  which  escaped  up  a big  bell-hooded  flue 
in  the  ceiling. 

The  talk  fell  upon  the  enemy  ignobly 
conquered  ; upon  their  work,  and  the  pro- 
bable plans  of  “the  old  man,”  meaning 
their  employer;  upon  some  men  who  had 
just  departed,  which  carried  it  away  to 
Frisco,  and  drifted  it  upon  the  familiar 
ground  of  reminiscences  of  the  dance- 
house,  the  poker  table,  and  the  men  who 
were  always  waiting  to  “get  the  drop”  on 
somebody,  or  watching  that  somebody 
didn’t  get  the  drop  on  them.  Stirring 
stories  some  of  them,  but  as  unreportable 
as  the  vigorous  metaphors  in  which  they 
were  portrayed.  Many  of  these  men  did 
not  know  the  names  of  their  mates  beyond 
a Sam  or  Jake  to  call  them  by;  and  they 
had  no  especial  curiosity  to  know,  this  at- 
mosphere making  a man  tender  about  ask- 
ing his  neighbor  personal  questions,  being 


shy  of  disturbing  the  pleasant  status  quo 
which  rests  upon  careless  ignorance. 
Would  “old  Folinsbee’s  daughter”  have 
enjoyed  the  ball  at  Poverty  Flat,  think 
you,  any  the  better  for  knowing  all  about 
her  partner,  when  she 

44  danced  down  the  middle 
With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McGee”  ? 

I think  not.  In  California  one  lays  his 
course  by  Mrs.  Partington’s  philosophy, 
no  longer  trite : 

44  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

’Twere  the  height  of  folly  to  be  otherwise.” 

Down  at  the  mills  on  the  river,  how- 
ever, the  men  employed  were  largely 
those  having  families.  For  these  the 
company  had  built  a series  of  pretty  cot- 
tages which  were  set  in  small  gardens, 
kept  in  neat  order,  and  held  an  air  of  sol- 
id home  comfort  that  was  very  pleasing. 

The  mills  here  are  essentially  like  all 
the  rest  in  the  redwood  belt.  I had  hoped 
to  see  some  wonderful  boards,  a dozen  feet 
broad,  cut  out,  but  I was  disappointed.  If 
the  log  is  of  large  size,  it  is  sent  at  once 
against  a “muley,”  or  straight  rip-saw, 
working  perpendicularly,  which  splits  it 
in  two,  after  which  the  halves  are  often 
quartered.  The  smaller  logs  and  these 
quarters  are  then  hauled  and  rolled,  with 
the  help  of  steam-tackle,  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building,  where  they  are  cut 
up  by  a circular  saw  of  large  size.  Lest 
its  width  should  not  suffice  in  all  cases, 
however,  there  is  rigged  just  over  the  cir- 
cular saw  a second  one,  working  to  meet 
it;  between  both,  very  wide  boards  might 
be  turned  out,  but  it  is  not  often  done, 
since  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

The  capacity  of  these  mills  is  from 
twenty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
a day,  and  to  them  are  attached  planers, 
shingle  machines,  picket  headers,  and  so 
on.  Next  to  boards,  fence  posts  are  made 
in  largest  quantity,  and  after  these  the 
rough  split  fence  pickets  so  commonly 
used  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  great 
durability  of  the  wood,  when  unpainted, 
recommending  it  for  service  in  fences  and 
as  roofing.  Redwood  shingles  last  like 
the  cedar  and  cypress  our  grandfathers 
chose  as  the  thatch  of  those  old  houses 
whose  stability  is  our  admiration.  As 
this  timber  grows  scarce  it  will  doubtless 
be  applied  to  uses  far  more  varied  and  or- 
namental than  at  present,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  “finishing,”  where  the  grain 
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so,  upon  the  ground,  and  join  together  two 
or  more  tree-like  growths  of  huge  erect 
branches,  or  arch  here  and  there  in  fan- 
tastic curves  which  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  a crowd  of  huge  snakes  writhing 
about  in  a cave.  Nor  is  the  impression 
of  a cave  distant  from  the  truth.  The  fo- 
liage of  this  tree,  whenever  it  takes  the 
dwarfed  form,  is  borne  only  upon  the  tips 
of  the  branches,  that  terminate  in  great 
bunches  of  twigs.  Each  thick-crowding 
limb  thus  carries  outwardly  an  umbrella- 
like mass  of  leaves,  through  which  very 
little  light  can  enter;  and  as  here  these 
branches  are  not  only  overhead,  but  are 
drooping  upon  all  sides  to  the  very  ground, 
a complete  canopy  of  shade  results,  un- 
obstructed by  interior  twigs  or  foliage, 
through  which  the  fat,  distorted,  smooth- 
skinned trunks  and  recumbent  limbs  seem 
to  crawl  and  writhe  in  uncanny  fashion. 


When  the  glade  began  to  narrow  into  a 
cafion  the  redwoods  appeared — magnifi- 
cent specimens  standing  all  about  the  scant 
level  of  the  bottom,  two  by  two,  and  ris- 
ing straight  two  hundred  feet,  as  though 
trying  to  look  over  the  hill-tops. 

Between  the  buttresses  of  their  great 
roots  the  soil  is  damp  and  black,  and  in- 
numerable cushions  of  moss  hide  the 
ledges  of  rock,  and  feed  upon  the  soft  re- 
mains of  logs  half  hidden  in  masses  of 
ferns  and  weedy  vegetation-loving  shade, 
and  endless  dews  of  the  deep  coniferous 
woods.  Half  a mile  further  the  canon 
becomes  too  steep  and  narrow  for  much 
large  timber,  though  choked  with  smaller 
growth;  and  at  its  head  is  a most  pictur- 
esque cataract — a bit  of  music,  a flash  of 
green  and  white  water,  a veil  of  glistening 
verdure,  and  a background  of  splintered 
rocks. 
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His  window  is  over  the  factory  flume; 

And  Elkanah  there,  in  his  counting-room, 
Sits  hugging  a littered  table. 

His  beard  is  white  as  the  foam,  and  his  cheek 
Is  weather-beaten  and  withered  and  bleak 
As  the  old  brown  factory  gable. 

Christmas  is  near ; and  he,  it  is  clear, 

Is  squaring  accounts  with  the  parting  year; 
Setting  forth,  in  column  and  row, 

Whatever  a penny  of  gain  can  show — 
Mortgages,  dividends,  and  rents, 

City  bonds  and  gover’ments, 

A factory  here  and  a tannery  there, 

Good  bank  stock  and  railroad  share — 

As  fast  as  his  busy  brain  can  count, 

Or  his  busy  pen  indite  ’em, 

Figuring  profit  and  gross  amount, 

And  adding  item  to  item. 

Thinks  he:  “It’s  a good  round  sum  I make; 
Don’t  seem  much  like  I was  goin’  to  break!” 
And  he  looked  again,  as  he  poised  his  pen 
To  fillip  the  drop  of  ink  ofl*. 

But  just  as  he  gave  the  pen  a shake, 

He  said  “ Ho!  ho!”  at  a strange  mistake 
He  found  himself  on  the  brink  of: 

He  said  “Ha!  ha!”  and  his  lips  drew  in 
With  a hard,  dry,  leathery  kind  of  grin, 

As  much  like  the  smile  of  a crocodile 
As  anything  you  can  think  of. 

“I  declare!  there’s  Widder  Brown 
In  the  cottage  over  in  Tannery  Town! 

The  family  had  the  house  rent  free 
As  long  as  her  husband  worked  for  me. 

A good,  smart,  faithful  chap  was  Jim — 

Wish  I had  forty  as  good  as  him! 


But  he  died  one  day,  and  left  her  there ; 

And  I put  the  place  in  the  parson’s  care — 

For  the  only  man  in  the  town  I dare 
To  trust  is  Parson  Emery — 

To  see  that  the  house  don’t  run  away, 

And  collect  the  rent  she  agreed  to  pay. 

I’ll  write  a letter  this  very  day, 

To  jog  the  good  man’s  memory.” 

The  letter  was  straightway  penned  and  sent ; 
And  it  preached  hard  times  to  a dreary  ex- 
tent: 

“ For  money  is  tight  at  ten  per  cent. ; 

Often  no  sooner  got  than  spent; 

Tho  poor  man  finds  it  a heavy  stent 
To  earn  his  mess  of  pottage ; 

And  so,”  concluded  the  argument, 

“ You  may,  if  you  please,  remit  the  rent 
Jim’s  widder  owes  for  the  cottage.” 

Iu  two  days’  time  the  answer  came. 

“The  parson  is  prompt.  But — what  in  the 
name !” 

He  cried,  as  he  opened  and  read  the  same : 

How  extremely  odd  it  sounded! 

“ Dear,  noble,  generous,  honored  friend — ” 

Were  terms  he  couldn’t  well  comprehend; 

And  when  he  had  struggled  on  to  the  end, 

He  was  utterly  astounded. 

He  gasped  and  gurgled,  and  then  burst  out : 
“What  ’n  thunder’s  the  ol’  fool  ravin’  about f 
He’s  crazy,  without  a shadder  o’  doubt! 

A-writin’  to  me  as  if  I was  a saiut! 

Wa’al,  mabby  I be,  and  then  mabby  I ain’t. 

Au’  wliat’s  bis  argyment!  why,  to  be  sure, 

That  I’m  a marciful  man  to  tbe  poor, 

An’  feel  for  the  sufferin’  brother, 
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Finger  and  eye  ran  down  the  page: 

“ Ra,  Re” — he  was  flushed  with  rage : 

“ Remember — Remind — Remit!” — at  last 
The  terrible  talon  had  it  fast, 

With  the  definition  against  it  set: 

“ Send  back”  he  read  ; hut,  lower  yet, 

“ To  release , to  forgive , as  a sin  or  a debt /” 

Ah,  through  that  mesh  iu  the  treacherous  net 
Had  slipped  the  widows  pittaucc! 
’Twas  so!  ’twas  strange!  ’twas  very  absurd, 
That  thus  from  a phrase,  or  a single  word, 
With  equal  reason  could  be  inferred 
Collection  of  debt,  or  quittance! 

Words  have  their  forks,  like  highways,  whence 
To  left  and  right  run  the  roads  of  sense; 
And,  taking  the  wrong  derivative, 

The  heedless  old  parson  had  come  to  give 
Remission  instead  of  remittance . 

Elkanah  glared  for  a moment,  and  then, 
With  a snort  at  the  book,  and  a scoff  at  the 
men 

Who  invented  the  language,  seized  his  pen, 
Tore  one  letter,  and  wrote  again, 

Protruding  his  chin,  while  the  hard  dry  grin 
Grew  terribly  savage  and  siuister; 

Till,  too  impatient  to  brook  delay, 

He  quite  forgot  it  was  Christmas-day, 

Swung  on  his  Ulster,  and  swooped  away 
Toward  Tannery  Town  and  the  Widow 
Brown 

And  the  good  old  blundering  minister. 

As  out  by  the  forenoon  train  he  went, 

He  had  ample  time  to  consider: 

“To  be  soft-soaped  to  sich  an  extent — 
Cracked  up  like  a spavined  hoss  that’s  meant 
To  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder — 

It’s  pooty  dumbed  rough  on  a plain  old  geut 
That  never  was  known  to  give  a centy 
Say  nothin’  o’  seventy  dollars’  rent, 

To  anybody’s  widder ! 

An’  I ain’t  one  o’  the  kind  that  cares 
To  be  boosted  up  in  a woman’s  prayers 
For  a favor  I never  did  her. 

“ Yet  she  might  pray  for  me  all  her  days, 
An’  I wouldn’t  object  to  the  parson’s  praise, 
Which  he  spreads  so  thick  in  his  letter; 
But  though  he  believes  it  himself,  and  though 
Other  folks  may  think  it’s  all  jes’  so, 

The  plague  is,  I know  better! 

He’ll  wouder  what  sort  of  a beast  I be, 
When  I tell  him  square  out  how  it  seemed  to 
me, 

What  a blamed,  ridickelous,  fool’s  idee 
That  I should  forgive  a debtor!” 

Quick  moist  flushes,  strange  hot  streaks, 
Shot  dowu  to  his  shins  and  up  to  his  cheeks. 
He  loosened  his  collar,  ami  wondered  what 
In  time  made  ’em  keep  the  cars  so  hot. 

Still,  as  he  thought  ot*  the  interview 
He  was  going  to  seek,  the  warmer  he  grew. 
And  he  said  to  himself,  with  a leer,  “Must  be 
I’m  fond  of  parsons’  s’ciety! 

For  what  else  under  the  canopy 


I’m  matin’  the  trip  for  I can’t  see, 

Scnce  a letter  or  tu  would  as  soon  nndu 
The  snarl  he’s  got  me  inter, 

Save  railroad  fare,  an’  the  w^ear  an’  tear 
Of  a journey  in  midwinter. 

“ It’s  an  awk’ard  mess,  I du  declare! 

The  widder  she’ll  cry,  an’  the  parson  he’ll  stare, 
An’  like  enough  somebody  else  will  sw’ear — 
Wish  I was  back  in  my  office  chair! 

For  why  should  I go  twelve  mile  or  so 
An’  lose  my  time  an’  my  dinner, 

To  prove  to  their  face,  beyond  a doubt, 

’T  I ain’t  no  saint,  as  they  make  out, 

But  a hardened  sort  of  a siunert” 

Some  such  thoughts  perplexed  his  brain, 

As  up  to  the  station  rolled  the  train, 

With  slackening  speed  and  brakes  screwed 
down, 

And  the  brakeman  bawled  out,  “Tannery 
Town  I” 

“ Wa’al,  here  I be !”  With  gathering  frown 
And  firm-set  teeth,  old  Elkanah  straight 
Took  his  way  to  the  parson’s  gate ; 

No  longer  inclined  to  turn  about, 

In  a flurry  of  confusion, 

And  like  a cow'ard  retrace  his  route, 

But  grimly  resolved  to  carry  out 
His  original  resolution. 

Though,  after  all,  he  approached  the  spot, 
Outwrardly  cold  and  inwardly  hot, 

As  a brave  man  goes  to  be  hanged  or  shot, 
Or  whatever  else  he  thinks  is  not 

The  thing  for  his  constitution. 

And  when  this  answer  he  received, 

“ Parson  ain’t  to  hum” — will  it  be  believed  T — 
He  felt  like  the  very  same  man  reprieved 
At  the  moment  of  execution. 

Wa’al,  no,  he  wouldn’t  go  in  and  wait: 

He  stood  in  the  snow  at  the  parsonage  gate : 
No  train  back  till  half  past  one, 

And  the  village  hells  had  just  begun 
To  ring  for  noon  : for  a minute  or  tw  o 
He  stood,  uncertain  what  to  do, 

Looking  doubtfully  up  and  down 
The  dreary  streets  of  Tannery  Town, 

And  thought  of  his  mouey  and  Mrs.  Brown : 

Then  this  is  what  lie  did  do — 

He  turned  his  feet  up  the  snow'y  street, 

And  went  to  call  on  the  widow. 

Tw’as  Christmas-time,  as  I said  before ; 

And  when,  arrived  at  the  cottage  door, 

He  reached  for  the  old  bell  handle, 

He  paused  a moment,  amazed  and  grim, 

For  ho  heard  such  a racket  as  seemed  to  him, 
In  the  home  of  the  late  lamented  Jim, 
Sufficient  cause  for  scandal. 

A short,  sharp  ring,  then  a hurried  noise 
Of  whispering,  scampering  girls  and  boys, 
And  the  door  was  opened  a little  space, 
Through  which  peered  out,  with  a bashful 
grace, 

A surprisingly  pretty-looking, 

Timidly  smiling,  bright  young  blonde; 
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“ All,  you  may  say  that,  since  you  have  shown 
A goodness  which  you  are  too  good  to  own! 
But  I could  never,  with  what  I know, 
Permit  another  to  wrong  you  so.” 

Then  up  spoke  one  of  the  younger  crow : 
“Ye  may  bet  yer  dollars  on  that!  it’s  true; 
For  only  yesterday,  I tell  you, 

JVasn’l  she  in  high  dudgeon, 

Just  hearing  you  called  by  Deacon  Shaw 
The  keenest  old  skinflint  ever  he  saw ! 

He  said  he  would  sooner  have  hoped  to 
draw 

Sap  from  a hatchet  or  blood  from  a straw' 
Than  mouey  that  wasn’t  allowed  by  law' 
From  such  an  old  curmudgeon. 

“ Well,  what  have  I said  f”  “ Hush,  Jamie, 
hush !” 

Cries  the  mother,  in  consternation; 
While  Elkanah  starts,  with  au  angry  flush 
And  a vigorous  exclamation. 

“ Did  he  say  that  f — say  that  of  me  T 
He’s  tighter  himself  tban  the  bark  of  a 
tree.” 

“ Ho  has  more  heart  tban  he  lets  folks  see : 
A little  like  you  in  that,”  says  she. 

“Ho!  ho!  wa’al,  w'a’al ! that’s  a queer  idee! 
That’s  a curi’s  ca’calation !” 

“But  he,  when  at  last  he  understood 
What  a friend  you  had  been,  liow  exceedingly 
good, 

To  my  poor  orphans,”  she  weut  on, 

“ And  me — for  the  sake  of  him  that  is  gone — 
He  was  humbled;  he  took  it  quite  to  heart; 
Declared  you  had  acted  a noble  part, 

And  expressed  sincere  repentauce 
For  having  misjudged  you  so  till  now. 

But  your  example—”  “Example!  I vow-, 
Mis’  Brown,”  snarls  Elkauah ; but  somehow' 
He  couldn’t  complete  the  sentence. 

“ Your  Christian  example !”  the  widow  cries, 
“ Who  wants  proof  of  it,  there  it  lies” — 
With  a glance  of  pride  at  the  great  squash 
pies, 

And  the  goose  superbly  basted. 

“The  deacon  was  here  at  half  past  one; 

And  at  half  past  two  the  proof  had  begun  ; 
The  goose  wTas  brought  by  the  deacon’s  son, 
And  then  it  seemed  as  if  every  one 
Must  do  as  the  deacon  and  you  had  done.” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  says  Jamie;  “and  wasn’t  it  fun! 
It  was  ring,  ring,  ring!  it  was  run,  run,  run! 
Squashes  that  weighed  pretty  nigh  a ton! 

Such  apples  you  never  tasled!” 

“It  came  to  us  in  our  sorest  111*0(1,” 

Tin*  widow  resumed;  “and  all  are  agreed 
’Twas  a harvest  of  which  you  sowed  the 
seed. 

You  see  your  charity  was,  indeed. 

An  example  that  wasn’t  wasted.” 

*•  Mv  charitv  !’’  Elkanah  groaned.  “ Well, 
well!” 

“Twas  more  of  a blessing  than  I can  tell” — 


She  choked  a little  and  wiped  a tear — 

“For  wre  have  lieen  dreadfully  poor  this  year. 
Tis  a hard,  bard  struggle  to  provide 
For  my  five  little  ones  since  he  died. 
Faithfully,  every  day  I meant 
To  save  a little  to  pay  my  rent; 

I stinted  and  planned,  but  still  I found, 

As  often  as  Saturday  night  came  round, 

I hail  spared,  when  they  were  patched  and 
fed, 

Hardly  enough  for  Sunday’s  bread. 

Such  constant  weariness,  w'ant,  and  care 
Seemed  often  more  than  a life  could  bear. 
Then  came,  oh,  sir,  your  gracious  gift, 

Which  all  of  a sudden  seemed  to  lift 
The  burden  which  weighed  me  to  the  ground  : 
And  all  these  other  good  friends  came  round  : 
And  so,  in  our  joy  and  thankfulness, 

It  seemed  to  me  I could  do  no  less 
Than  make  a feast,”  she  said  with  a smile. 
“Be  patient!  be  quiet!”  For  all  the  while 
The  hungry  children  clamored, 

And  climbed  the  chairs,  aud  peeped  at  the 
pies, 

Aud  ogled  the  goose  with  wistful  eyes. 

“’Tie  a favor,”  said  she,  “I  should  greatly 
prize, 

If  you  would  sit  by,  and  not  despise 
The  bounty  which  Heaven  through  you  sup- 
plies.” 

“ Hem ! w'a’al ! ye  take  me  by  surprise. 

Don’t  know,”  the  old  man  stammered. 

She  smilingly  reached  for  his  coat  and  bat, 
And  the  goose  was  fragrant,  the  goose  was 
fat. 

“ I think  you  will  stay.”  “ Wa’al,  as  to 
that, 

I don’t  dine  out  very  often ; 

I called  to  explain — but  never  mind. 

Fact  is,  Mis'  Brown,  I haven7 1 dined ; 

And  if  you  insist — sence  you  air  so  kind — 
lie  was  rather  surprised  himself  to  find 
His  heart  beginning  to  soften. 

“Don’t  care  ’f  I du.”  And  down  lie  sat. 

The  goose  wan  fragrant,  the  goose  tea*  fat. 

The  old  man  did  the  carving; 

The  sauce  was  dished,  the  gravy  poyred, 

And  the  plates  all  round  that  little  board 
Were  tilled  in  a manner  that  didn’t  afi'ord 
The  slightest  hint  of  starving. 

Not  in  all  that  dreary  year 

Had  her  cottage  know'n  such  cheer. 

With  hope,  and  her  happy  children  near. 

The  widow'  smiled  contented. 

Even  (dd  Elkanah  ceased  to  be 
(t really  scandalized  to  see 
Cheerful  faces  and  childish  glee 

In  the  home  of  the  late  lamented. 

Nature’s  ways  are  wise  and  kind; 

Clouds  pass,  daw  n breaks,  and  ever  behind 
Each  dark  sea  hollow'  swells  a wave; 

And  fresh  grass  grows  ou  the  new? -made 
grave ; 
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And  softly  over  the  broken  heart, 

And  its  sorrowful  recollections. 

The  leaves  of  another  hope  will  start, 

And  tender  new  affections. 

The  widow  talked  and  told  her  plans: 

What  a dntiful  child  was  Nance! 

The  parson  had  got  her  boys  a chance 
To  blow  the  organ  the  coming  year: 

‘So  there  will  be  twenty  dollars  clear! 

The  girls  w’ill  help  me  more  and  more; 

Fll  sew ; and  often,  as  heretofore, 

Earn  bread  for  the  morrow  while  they  sleep; 
And  so  I have  hopes  that  I yet  may  keep 
My  little  flock  together — 

With  Heaven  so  kind  and  friends  so  good — 
Send  them  to  school  and  provide  them  food 
And  shelter  them  from  the  weather. 

“ Bnt  oh,  what  a change  for  them  and  me ! 
How  different  now  it  all  would  be, 

If  my  dear  husband — ” Mrs.  Brown 
Here,  for  some  reason,  quite  broke  down ; 
And  even  old  Elk  an  ah’s  sight  grew  weak ; 
You  might  have  observed  in  his  withered  cheek 
Some  unaccustomed  twitches, 

And  in  his  voice,  when  he  tried  to  speak, 
Some  very  unusual  hitches; 

For,  seeing  how  long  she  yet  must  strain 
Her  utmost  energies,  just  to  gain 
Bread  for  her  babes — perhaps  in  vain — 

He  had  some  twiuges  of  shame  and  pain, 
And  a curious  feeling  I can’t  explain 

At  the  thought  of  his  hoarded  riches. 

Hem ! wa’al,  Mis’  Brown ! it’s  a pooty  tough 
case  P* 

He  made  a motion  as  if  to  place 

His  hand  in  his  pocket,  but  drew  it  back. 

Though  I must  say,  you’ve  got  a knack! 
You're  gittin’  along,  an’  I’m  dreffle  glad! 

No  more,  no,  tliank’ee,  ma’am!  I hain’t  had 
Kick  a dinner  as  this,  I don’  know  when!” 
Down  went  the  uncertain  hand  again. 

“Your  children  are  well,  an’  growin’; 
Few  years,  your  boys  ’ll  be  rich  men — 
Mabhy  they  will,  no  knowin’.” 

He  merely  pushed  back  his  empty  plate, 
Then  tugged  at  his  watch.  “ Ha ! is  it  so  late  ? 
I’d  no  i’dee  on’t!  train  won’t  wait; 

Guess  I’ll  haf  ter  be  goin’!” 

“ Must  you,  indeed ! How  the  time  has  flown !” 
The  lonely  old  man  had  never  known 
So  grateful  a soul,  a look  and  tone 
So  gentle  and  so  caressing; 

And  while  she  handed  his  hat  aud  coat, 
Arranged  the  collar  about  his  throat, 
Smoothed  the  creases,  and  brushed  his  arm, 
He  felt  a strange,  bewildering  charm, 

The  very  touch  of  her  hand  shed  such 
Unconscious  love  and  blessing! 

‘ I thought  there  was  something  lie  came  to 
say, 

To  explain!”  cries  Jamie.  “Ah,  yes!  by-the- 
way  P’ 


Says  Elkanah,  slightly  flurried; 

“A  leetle  mistake — but  that’s  all  right! 

The  parson,  he  didn’t  take  in,  not  quite, 

My  full  intent  regardin’  the  rent: 

Don’t  be  the  least  mite  worried 
“’Bout  that  for  sartin  auotlier  year. — 

Bless  me!  I b’lieve  it’s  the  train  I bear! 
Good-day!”  And  off  he  hurried. 

He  seemed  surrounded  and  pursued 
By  spirits  of  joy  and  gratitude! 

Aud  be  said  to  himself,  “I  must  conclude, 
Although  the  oV  parson  wa’n’t  very  shrewd, 
’Twas  a lucky  mistake  o’  bis’n !” 

And  he  felt  some  most  surprisiug  things, 
Strange  perturbations  and  flutteriugs, 

As  of  something  within  him  spreading  wings — 
The  angel  within  new-risen! 

“I’m  beat  if  there  ain’t  the  parson  now!” 
With  eager  stride  and  radiant  brow 
The  minister  crossed  a steep  by-street, 
Through  ridges  of  snow  leg-deep,  to  greet 
The  friend  of  the  widow  aud  fatherless, 

Who  growled  to  himself,  “ Good  thing,  I 
guess, 

For  some  of  the  fatherless  folks  we  know, 
Me  and  him  didn’t  meet  an  hour  ago — 

Good  thing  all  round,  shouldn’t  wonder!” 
The  parson  came  panting  up  the  hill, 

Hands  out,  with  a greeting  of  warm  good- 
will ; 

All  smiles;  serenely  unconscious  still 
Of  his  most  amazing  blunder. 

A soul  as  simple  as  rills  that  run 
Joyous  and  clear  iu  the  summer  sun ! 

Not  one  who  had  chosen  his  work,  hut  one 
The  Lord  Himself  had  chosen ; 

A child  of  faith,  and  a shepherd  indeed! 

Not  one  of  those  whose  formal  creed 
Has  the  tinkling  sound  aud  the  hollow'  look 
Of  ice  left  over  a shrunken  brook — 
Shrnnken  away  from  the  living  day, 

Leaving  its  surface  frozen. 

Under  the  leafless  village  elms 
The  parson  waylays  and  overwhelms 
With  more  felicitation 
Of  the  late  epistolary  sort 
The  impatient  old  man,  who  cuts  him  short 
With  a quaint  gesticulation. 

“No  more  o’  that,  please  understand! 

I’ve  seen  Jim’s  widder.”  This  time  the  hand 
Dives  into  the  pocket,  and  brings  out 
A bright  bank-note:  “Guess  the’  ain’t  no 
doubt 

But  what  we’d  ougliter  give  her  a lift; 

An’  here’s  a trifle,  a Christinas  gift, 

I was  pooty  nigh  forgittin’. 

Remit  her  rent  the  coinin’  year; 

And  I’d  like  to  remit  to  her  now'  this  ’ere. 

By -the -way!”  drawls  he,  with  a sidelong 
leer, 

“Did  j’ever  notice — it’s  kind  o’  queer — 
There’s  tew  way’s  o’  remittin1  ?” 
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THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SEAMEN. 


I DOUBT  if  any  single  class  of  men  ever 
made  a greater  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  than  was  brought  about  by 
the  great  English  seamen  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  of  them  were  slave- 
traders,  others  were  smugglers,  almost  all 
were  lawless  men  in  a lawless  age ; but  the 
result  of  their  daring  expeditions  was  to 
alter  the  destiny  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  therefore  the  career  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

In  the  year  1500,  Spain,  with  Portugal, 
was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  New 
World.  At  the  present  time  neither 
Spain  nor  Portugal  owns  a foot  of  land 
upon  the  main  continent  of  North  or 
South  America.  The  destiny  of  the  whole 
Western  world  has  been  changed  ; and 
throughout  almost  all  the  northern  half  of 
it  the  language,  the  institutions,  the  habits, 
have  been  equally  transformed.  At  the 
time  when  Europe  was  first  stirred  by  the 
gold  and  the  glory  brought  from  the  new- 
ly discovered  America,  it  was  only  Spain, 
and  in  a small  degree  Portugal,  that  reap- 
ed the  harvest.  These  were  then  the  two 
great  maritime  and  colonizing  powers  of 
Europe ; and  two  bulls  from  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  in  1593  had  permitted  them  to  di- 
vide the  newly  discovered  portions  of  the 
globe  between  them.  Under  this  author- 
ity Portugal  was  finally  permitted  to  keep 
Brazil  — which  was  first  colonized  by  Portu- 
guese— while  Spain  claimed  all  the  rest  of 
the  continent.  To  this  day  the  results  of 
that  mutual  distribution  are  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  South  America.  Brazil  speaks 
Portuguese,  while  almost  all  the  rest  of 
South  America,  with  Mexico,  speaks  Span- 
ish. But  beyond  Mexico,  through  all  the 
vast  length  and  breadth  of  North  America, 
English  is  the  prevailing  and  official  lan- 
guage. Throughout  that  region,  instead 
of  the  Latin  race,  the  Germanic  prevails; 
instead  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the 
Protestant  preponderates.  There  has  not 
been  in  the  history  of  the  world  a pro- 
founder change  in  the  current  of  human 
events.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  all  is,  that  this  change  was  sub- 
stantially made  in  a single  century  (the 
sixteenth),  and  was  made  mainly  through 
a-  single  class  of  men — the  old  English 
seamen.  They  it  was  who  broke  the  pow- 
er of  Spain,  and  changed  the  future  desti- 
nies of  America. 

Other  nations  doubtless  co-operated. 


Italy,  especially,  contained  the  great  intel- 
lectual and  cultivated  race  in  that  age, 
and  furnished  both  Spain  and  Portugal 
again  and  again  with  ships,  mathematical 
instruments,  captains,  crews,  and  even 
bankers’  credits.  Spain  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Columbus  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  Italians;  France  sent  Verrazza- 
no,  an  Italian;  England  sent  Cabot,  an 
Italian  by  citizenship  and  probably  by 
birth  and  blood.  For  centuries  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Northmen  confined  their 
voyages  to  the  shores  of  Western  Europe; 
they  knew  less  even  of  the  Mediterranean 
than  their  Viking  ancestors;  but  London 
had  Italian  merchants,  and  Bristol  had 
Italian  sailors,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we 
owe  the  pioneer  explorations  of  the  Cabots. 
We  must  begin  with  these,  for  on  these 
rested,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  claims  of 
England  to  the  North  American  coast. 

There  is  a great  contrast  between  the 
ample  knowledge  that  we  have  about  the 
career  of  Columbus  and  the  scanty  and 
contradictory  information  left  to  us  in  re- 
gard to  the  Cabots.  There  is  scarcely  a 
fact  about  them  or  their  voyages  which  is 
known  with  complete  accuracy.  We  do 
not  know  past  question  their  nationality 
or  their  birthdays,  or  the  dates  of  their 
voyages ; nor  do  we  always  know  by 
which  of  the  family  those  expeditions 
were  made.  John  Cabot  was  long  re- 
garded as  a Genoese  who  came  to  Eng- 
land to  reside ; yet  it  has  been  thought 
possible  that  he  was  an  Englishman  who 
was  merely  naturalized  in  Venice  in  1476. 
Sebastian  Cabot  is  now  pretty  well  known 
to  have  been  born  in  Venice,  yet  some  con- 
temporary authorities  describe  him  as  a 
native  of  Bristol.  He  received  a patent 
from  the  King  in  1496 — he  and  his  father 
and  brother  — to  make  discoveries  ; but 
the  only  engraved  map  bearing  his  name 
claims  that  he  had  already  found  North 
America  two  years  before  that  date. 
“John  Cabot,  a Venetian,  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  his  son,  discovered  this  region,  for- 
merly unknown,  in  the  year  1494,  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  at  the  fifth  hour.”  This 
date  appeal’s  botli  in  the  Latin  and  Span- 
ish inscriptions  on  the  unique  copy  of  this 
map  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris;  the 
map  itself  having  been  engraved  in  1544, 
but  only  having  come  to  light  in  1843.  Its 
authenticity  has  been  fully  discussed  by  M. 
D'Avezac,  who  believes  in  it,  and  by  Dr.  J. 
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tion.  Hakluyt,  who  compiled  the  well- 
known  collection  of  voyages,  and  who 
was  born  a few  years  before  Sebastian 
Cabot's  death,  and  was  the  best-informed 
Englishman  of  his  time  as  to  nautical 
matters,  declares  that  “a  great  part  of 
this  continent  as  well  as  of  the  islands 
was  first  discovered  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
land by  Sebastian  Gabote,  an  Englishman, 
born  in  Bristow,  son  of  John  Gabote,  in 
1496.”  Elsewhere  he  says:  ‘‘Columbus 
first  saw  the  firme  land  August  1,  1498, 
but  Gabote  made  his  great  discovery  in 
1496.”  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  en- 
try in  the  Milan  archives  (August,  1497) : 
“Some  months  ago  his  Majesty  Henry 
VII.  sent  out  a Venetian,  who  is  a very 
good  mariner,  has  good  skill  in  discover- 
ing new  islands,  and  he  has  returned  safe, 
and  has  found  two  very  large  and  fertile 
new  islands,  having  likewise  discovered 
the  seven  cities,  400  leagues  from  England, 
on  the  western  passage.”  This  names 
neither  John  nor  Sebastian.  But  there  is 
another  letter  in  the  Milan  archives,  from 
Lorenzo  Pasqualigo  to  his  brother  (dated 
August  23, 1497),  which  might  seem  to  set- 
tle the  matter : 

“This  Venetian  of  ours,  who  went  with  a 
ship  from  Bristol  in  quest  of  new  islauds,  is 
returned,  and  says  that  seven  hundred  leagues 
hence  he  discovered  * terra  tirma,’  which  is  the 
territory  of  the  Grand  Cham.  He  coasted  for 
three  hundred  leagues,  and  landed.  He  saw  no 
human  being  whatsoever;  but  he  has  brought 
hither  to  the  King  certain  snares  which  had 
been  set  to  catch  game,  and  a needle  for  mak- 
ing nets ; he  also  found  some  felled  trees ; 
wherefore  he  supposed  there  were  inhabit- 
ants, and  returned  to  his  ship  in  alarm. 

u Ho  was  three  months  on  the  voyage,  it  is 
quite  certain ; and  coming  back,  he  saw  two 
islands  to  starboard,  but  w ould  not  land,  time 
being  precious,  as  he  was  short  of  provisions. 
The  King  is  much  pleased  with  this  intelli- 
gence. He  says  that  the  tides  are  slack,  and 
do  not  flow  os  they  do  here.  The  King  has 
promised  that  in  the  spring  he  shall  have  ten 
ships,  armed  according  to  his  own  fancy ; and 
at  his  request  he  has  conceded  to  him  all  the 
prisoners,  except  such  as  are  confined  for  high 
treason,  to  man  them  with.  He  has  also  given 
him  money  wherewith  to  amuse  himself  till 
then ; and  he  is  now  at  Bristol  with  his  wife, 
who  is  a Venetian  woman,  and  with  his  sous. 
His  name  is  Zuan  Cabot,  and  they  call  him 
the  great  admiral.  Vast  honor  is  paid  him, 
and  he  dresses  in  silk ; and  these  English  run 
after  him  like  mad  people,  so  that  he  can  en- 
list as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,  aud  a num- 
ber of  our  own  rogues  besides. 

“The  discoverer  of  these  places  planted  on  I 


his  new-found  land  a large  cross,  with  one  flag 
of  England,  and  another  of  St.  Mark,  by  rea- 
son of  his  being  a Venetian,  so  that  our  ban- 
ner has  floated  very  far  afield.’* 

But  the  librarian  of  the  Bristol  public 
library,  Mr.  Nieholls,  who  has  compiled 
a biography  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  points 
out  that  we  have  among  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  Henry  VII.  some  entries 
that  quite  change  this  story.  We  have 
there  recorded  the  very  sum  paid  to  John 
Cabot  (August  10,  1497):  “To  him  who 
found  the  new  isle,  £10.”  Fifty  dollars 
was  certainly  a moderate  price  to  pay 
for  the  whole  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  certainly  not  sufficient  to  keep 
“the  great  admiral”  and  his  Venetian 
wife  in  silk  dresses  from  August  to  the 
following  spring.  This  evident  exagger- 
ation throws  some  doubt  over  the  whole 
tone  of  Signor  Pasqualigo's  narrative;  yet 
it  leaves  the  main  facts  untouched.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  whole 
contradiction  would  seem  to  be  that  John 
Cabot,  the  father,  was  the  leader  in  the 
“great  voyage,”  and  won  most  fame  at 
the  time,  but  that  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  left  his  son  Sebastian  in 
possession  of  the  field,  after  which  time 
Sebastian's  later  voyages  gave  most  of  the 
laurels  to  his  name.  At  any  rate,  they 
belonged  to  the  name  of  Cabot,  and  this 
will  probably  always  rank  next  to  that  of 
Columbus  in  popular  renown. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1498,  Se- 
bastian Cabot  was  left,  accord  big  to  Peter 
Martyr,  very  rich  and  full  of  ambition 
( ricchissimo  et  di  grande  animo).  A 
patent  for  another  voyage  had  just  been 
given  to  the  father,  and  the  son  made  use 
of  it,  though  some  doubt  still  exists  about 
the  leadership  of  this  expedition,  and  Mr. 
Deane  thinks  that  John  Cabot  had  not  yet 
died,  but  went  in  command  of  it.  Cabot 
went  expressly,  Gomara  says,  “to  know 
what  manner  of  lands  these  Indies  were 
to  inhabit.”  The  King’s  privy  purse  ac- 
count shows  that  bounties  were  given  to 
those  who  enlisted  under  Cabot.  “ A re- 
ward of  £2  to  Jas.  Carter  for  going  to 
the  new  Isle,  also  to  Thos.  Bradley  and 
Launcelot  Thirkill,  going  to  the  new  Isle 
£30.”  It  would  be  curious  to  know  if 
these  sums  represent  the  comparative 
value  of  the  recruits;  at  any  rate,  besides 
two  pounds'  worth  of  Carters  and  thirty 
pounds'  worth  of  Bradleys  and  Thirkills — 
these  being  respectable  merchants — Cabot 
had  a liberal  supply  of  men  upon  whose 
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:w-as-  u.-to?***  to  pay 
him  for  t^nuy/tog  fheni.  Firkin  War 
LeckYr  v had  te M y Ixertn  'top 

pressed  Hini  had  iil Jed  1 1 ie  jtotovuo  d the 
Vvn^iiaHc^k^tiiiu^  tolls  us  tlfto  King 
pave  pabnt  I to  »\\%epings  of  ihe  pr]«mi& C 
It  was  p'Our.th^terml  out  of  which  to  make 
eohmksis.  us  Captain  John  Hiuitli  ifiseOv 
erfcd  luort-  limn -*& century  it  tody 

Wtuit  with  |toLbmls  and  biherK.  Catol 
took  with  Jbiin  iiLllS^  thrto  hiuntml  men, 

4 ml  saUto  part,  ii'flvOV .Mtoto, . 4k  it  vvafe 

.-iiifeii  citlletL  a region  well  known  to  RHs- 
toi  mu?  BrLtowf  men,  and  not  likely  to 
Mgitte  n h i&  -red  her  u u trust  WcHyhy  toip:4 
emhpany . Then  \m  i&tfed  nir  toibmdor, 
vyhich  he  called  •’•  TiOm  A&  Jos  B^ento 
liu>s«  V Or,  briefly^  ,r  itffijfr  Bkijtu Lathis- 
word  rue&nlnjr  ctodriMn  MiU 

that  he  found  such  iilutndaneo  of  tMaflkh 
as  to  hinder  the.  sailing:  of  his  ships;  that 
h^  found  sealk  arid  salmon  abundant  in 
the  rivers  told  hays;  and  bears  which 


l.  ‘»o>^.  ( -o o 0-» L v Jiiof  Pto*  of  If--:  8;i«i<4  1 Mi) I'd  Majesty,  the  Emperor 

Hot;  \ <.i  - $tf  “}  M,fv.  u»  I duo-  ...or  ! oj f|  • (ft Vs*; (Mould  |u  piano  hi 
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plimjml  in  to  He  Mater  - and  r&tigh  t theso 
hkii  o Ke  tfcsmtod--  to.fdkO?  and 

men  like  Esquimaux,  hut,  he  Mould  bn«J  no 
passap*  Ur  iiidia  -Uotojijg  the  itotod*^ 
Tito  js  \vl)ut  they  were  ImliitoHlly  tojtol 
U\  those  divysv  toWg#  the*  , King  mwe 
■ guardedly  described  the  new  region  jo  to*. 

S as  l*  the  told ;X>* >uil 

j Cal#*t  left  some  eolouist*  otx  the  Me&k 

1 Chores  of  toiln-ador  'or  NrwTouiuli arid* 
ihen  reterntHl  told  t<»oh  the  jmxu’  felld#^ 
< >u  hoaixl  apa in ; he  ksouth ^ fuUmv - 

iug  Die  fer  cis  l'lotttda.  hdt-tooi  a 

man  would  go  ashore  to  toutur  aiunhee 
eedm.v,  and  he  returned  to  England  with 
•wtw^fe^d  • Jitil'e  .p.tntli,.  .Latey  fe 

Jludson  Bay,  tookiitg  vainly  tor 
a vvbd^  tlto  Kihp  iv^s^ttU  giylng' 

bounties  1*.  who  wviO  to  •’"  1 1 j e iu  \\ 

ishthdr  ^ vyr  ^Mniet  hiies  to  s * lh^  Newton n 4- 
ed  islanth'1:  which  shows  hd\V  »:»asity  tin; 
name  NevstoutnUund  came  to  ho  6xyd 
upon  one  pui;t  pf  the  regioii  ey)>iotod  -y- i 
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dreaming  of  a new  and  infallible  mode 
of  discovering  the  longitude  which  he 
thought  had  been  revealed  to  him  from 
heaven,  and  which  he  must  not  disclose. 
The  date  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth, 
is  unknown,  and  his  burial-place  is  for- 
gotten. But  fifty  years  later,  when  Eng- 
lishmen turned  again  for  a different  object 
toward  the  American  continent,  they  re- 
membered his  early  achievements,  and 
based  on  them  a claim  of  ownership  by 
right  of  discovery.  Even  then  they  were  so 
little  appreciated  that  Lord  Bacon,  writing 
his  Reign  of  Henry  VII.,  gives  but  three 
or  four  sentences  to  the  explorations  which 
perhaps  exceed  in  real  importance  all  else 
that  happened  under  that  reign. 

For  about  half  a century  the  English 
seamen  hardly  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
When  they  began  again  it  was  because 
they  had  learned  from  Spain  to  engage 
in  the  slave-trade.  In  that  base  path 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  found  its 
revival.  For  fifty  years  Englishmen 
thought  of  the  New  World  only  as  a pos- 
session of  Spain,  with  which  England  was 
in  more  or  less  friendly  alliance.  It  was 
France,  not  England,  which  showed  at 
that  time  some  symptoms  of  a wish  to  dis- 
pute the  rich  possession  with  Spain ; and 
after  the  voyage  of  Verrazzano,  in  1521,  the 
name  New  France  covered  much  of  North 
America  on  certain  maps  and  globes.  It 
was  little  more  than  a name;  but  the  Bre- 
ton and  Gascon  fishermen  began  to  make 
trips  to  the  West  Indies,  mingling  more 
or  less  of  smuggling  and  piracy  with  their 
avowed  pursuit,  and  the  English  followed 
them — learned  the  way  of  them,  in  fact. 
Under  the  sway  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Eng- 
land was  again  Protestant,  not  Catholic ; 
the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  had  aroused  all 
the  Protestant  nations  against  him,  and 
the  hereditary  hostility  of  France  made  the 
French  sailors  only  too  ready  to  act  as  pi- 
lots and  seamen  for  the  English.  Between 
the  two  the  most  powerful  band  of  bucca- 
neers and  adventurers  in  the  world  was 
soon  let  loose  upon  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  the  voyage 
which  first  opened  the  West  Indian  seas 
to  the  English  ships  was  a slave-trading 
voyage.  The  discreditable  promise  made 
by  Columbus  that  America  should  supply 
Europe  with  slaves  had  not  been  fulfilled ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  slaves 
in  the  Spanish  mines  and  the  Portuguese 
plantations  was  greater  than  America 


could  supply,  and  it  was  necessary  to  look 
across  the  Atlantic  for  it.  John  Haw- 
kins, an  experienced  seaman,  whose  father 
had  been  a Guinea  trader  before  him,  took 
a cargo  of  slaves  from  Guinea  in  1562, 
and  sold  them  in  the  ports  of  Hispaniola. 
“Worshipful  friends  in  London,”  it  ap- 
pears, shared  his  venture  — Sir  Lionel 
Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  the  like. 

He  took  three  ships,  the  largest  only  120 
tons;  he  had  but  a hundred  m€n  in  all. 

In  Guinea,  Hakluyt  frankly  tells  us  in  the 
brief  note  wdiich  gives  all  that  is  known 
of  this  expedition,  “he got  into  his  posses- 
sion, partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by 
other  meanes,  to  the  number  of  300  negroes 
at  the  least,  besides  other  merchandises 
which  that  country  yeeldeth.  ” With  this 
miserable  cargo  he  sailed  for  Hispanio- 
la, and  in  three  ports  left  all  his  goods 
behind  him,  loaded  his  own  ship  with 
hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  pearls,  and  had 
enough  to  freight  two  other  ships  besides. 

This  is  almost  all  we  know  of  the  first  voy- 
age ; but.the  second  (in  1564)  was  fully  de- 
scribed by  John  Sparke,  one  of  his  com- 
panions— and  a very  racy  record  it  is.  This 
was  the  first  English  narrative  of  Amer- 
ican adventure  ; for  though  Cabot  left 
manuscripts  behind  him,  they  were  never 
printed. 

When  we  consider  that  the  slave-trade 
is  now  treated  as  piracy  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  these 
courageous  early  navigators  were  not  only 
slave-traders,  but  of  a most  pious  descrip- 
tion. When  Hawkins  tried  to  capture 
and  enslave  a whole  town  near  Sierra 
Leone,  and  when  he  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing captured  himself,  and  meeting  the  fate 
he  richly  deserved,  his  historian  says, 
“God,  who  worketh  all  things  for  the 
best,  would  not  have  it  so,  and  by  Him 
wee  escaped  without  danger;  His  name  be 
praysed  for  it.”  When  the  little  fleet  is 
becalmed,  and  suffers  for  want  of  water, 
the  author  says,  “ But  Almightie  God,  who 
never  suffereth  His  elect  to  perish,  sent  vs 
the  sixteene  of  Februarie  the  ordinarie 
Brieze,  which  is  the  northwest  winde.” 
With  these  religious  sentiments  Hawkins 
carried  his  negroes  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Venezuela  and  elsewhere.  The 
news  of  his  former  voyage  had  reached 
Philip  of  Spain,  who  had  expressly  pro- 
hibited the  colonists  from  trading  with 
Hawkins.  But  they  craved  his  slaves, 
and  he  had  the  skill  to  begin  his  traffic 
by  explaining  that  he  only  wished  to  sell 
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aiul  >t<-ke  negroes  v>  indi 
\ip  JhttfJ  jh  bi^  like  to  die  upon 

] i U’  but i dS V ft h i w J i ie i i f tnk o u to i \ stiffen.* 
m/gbt;yrl  rttfttYCF.  H Was  Htovigbt  ilmt 
» um.*id  be  a krmmev.H  to  the  poor  to  let 

ifacfcv  buy-  b an  m£rt^  M ' 

p0$  :«.*  ib'i  ban'll  in  .was  permit  hvd.  If 
a tmvn  gave  Uki>  a H cruise  to  iyixi 3o  in 
^hi-ve*’.  ami  rdiargeU  money  fur  »t?  he  put 
the  pwfsi  fiig-Vv  gmni&h  to  e<>y*rr  the 
charges.;  If  the  price*  were  thought  u»e 
high , ,rtffe " IjiWi  i auth o rill#**, 

lit*  would  xb&iy  with  it  ft undtod 

me u itx  mutto?  a) *d  w*  h&iung  i n his  gmd 
bobto.  ahd  in  itm 

other  bunto*  double  bases  in  th^fp  nose^'*  > 
and  With  Uuv^  wuimit  would  so  .frighten 
the  people  1 hi* 1 1 Kwy  Would  $hiid  ihft  town 
Irea^urW  to  The 

would  'jjcH^h'iii^.i^jtrhf  on  hoj-seback*  With  a 
javelin.  hut  would he  so  afraid  of  tho  i^p 
tain  on  foot  with  Tda  armor  that  he  WwiM 
kv**p  at  a safe  distance.  ami  do  the 
g*ai  ni  o g at  the  top  pi  hi&  y oiee. 

Hwwkiirts  and  his  rn*u  seem  to  hay'e 
feared  nothing  seriousty  exempt  the  aiU- 
^TUors,  which,  they  called  crrocvali  W;  ^hd 
»d  ivhiidi  ih**y  a&s^Ufd  that  they  dr»w  pdW 
jiMto  them  hy  ihesr  himeuhdioriSv . • ?*  If  is. 
tWUro  is  viuti?r.  udienJm  iwraild  lump  fiV 
^iraie.  hr.  ccie  and  sobW  like  aU-hmiitiit 
hot  he  h;  prouoke  them  to  ooiiie  to  him ; 
stotf  then  keamalehcUi  ;U  them ; uuVt 
open  came  this  jmnierbe  that  is  applied 
mfe  women  when  they  weep  w iMch  ry~ 
one  Ct‘i«-vdih\  the  uivaniji^ whereof  is 
t liat  the  ftonth 

i hen.alrout^  mast  to  (Jeeei’v^.fetv  xlcdii  o wo- 

nUM>  most  comiaoulv  when  nhe  weeptdh 
-Bhakspeare,-  who  w4»  fiilviii  t ihiSf'-titun  .^.rii-, 
t«ir:  lus  play  of  Kiny  "Jlftxmj  WVv  appm'- 
^atfy  homAycd  from  Su*  aIoIim  Hawkins 
ihii ;'*doLry,  iuid  iumrduced  it  in  his  lines: 

ifc  Ais-' ' Ujfr  t^opjr^hd'  erorpdilr; 

■ :V  With  wirran  nrum*  .' '■ 

— ‘i  /iV.n  y 17.,  iii.  i. 

Hawkins  and  his  men  visitod  t?ul>a.  His- 
pmiibta,  the  Toilu^a^i  niHl  otlier  places ; 
supplied  food  to  fuaiuhniiiterek  Flinch 
a>u  jemeut.s  in  what  W eis  lhet>  called  Fhvr- 

ida.  and  nltiniatoly  HSpjed  aloiig'  (he  coa>>t 
of  North  America  Ur ' Newtoutidhiud,  and 
thetloe  to  Europe*  Hy.  tlda  Voyage  Haw- 
kins obtained  fame. and  honor;  h#  U-vaiuc 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  ^nd  v>ns  autlo.ri/.od  to 
have  on  h is  cn^t  the  half  lenirtji  ftyTire 
of  a negro  prisoner,  caltel  to^ltivicaliy  a 
deoi W w\S<w  i>oiuid  ulid  captivd.  " I-ater, 
when  Queen  EUxalieth  had  delinilelv  Uk 


hgfiius t Spai i\- .4W d w i thdi*4.iwu  al t 
oiKfHr  P*>  to  Hawkins's  plans,  lie  estal;»|ish- 
cd  a regular  soil Ic men!,  or  ,l  hu-tory  : in 
( tunica  a*  the  heod  qtiarlcrB  for  his  slave' 
trade' ; soiled  wittf -slaves'  mice:  i non-. tor 


lifiL  *uw>;v>s 


third  voyage  ihwss  the  Atlantic.  U56B) 
tmdi4  in  *sc#me:.plheej 


seererh'  and  hy  night,  in  spite  of  King 
Philip's  prohilutiou.  und  pn>spe>vd  well 
initU:  l iv  wh  in  tj»e  port  of  Sari  Jiiun  dv 
PTioa  a Spanish  Jleet  stcoogyr  lhan  JiU 
own.  Hawkhis  had  ulrc^ 
purl,  .yvitih  ;disahl:ed  ships,  when  he  >:rv  >» 
flerA  t»f  thiHeeii  .SjiaruHpt^^ire^  fjfcrt'- 
side  He’  ni tgh t pert hnyp  tept  them 

from  ehteriug,  dr*  ln^ captOi*»jd  t*j*  »mi  k 
tlieiu.,  had  he  ilamil  v,  but  he  'lct  tlucuj  in 
u pod  & f 

alien,  wan  then  tmKdn*rr*u-]y  vdi^ked  hy 
the  SphujiSrd%  and  car  eVigagirtimni  was 
brought  mi.  The  English  were  u\  thsi 
HocceHsiul,  hut  tire  Spimhmte  u^d  lire 
ftlitiB  agiaini>ri  them,  and  ffctwkiits  .Was  nt 
<»*«•!>  defr-vued.  Sorne  of  his  Ves.^ds -were 
tuttik ; othejr^  wertv  driven  to  mu  witUoui 
pwivi^ioriH. 

Hawk  ms  jiiin^elf  fJtus  plaihtivoly  #&■. 
sei-ihe^  thei!’  " With  mRiJtic  Mfr* 

KTWfuU  hearts  w;ec-.  WWndred  i«  uii  io\ 
knoveen  He a by  (h^;  .kpaev/  of  • 
iluyt*,  tyll  hungi^r  0iifo3ni-*ftxi  in  ^kv 
l he  iandc>  for  bird*>$  very 

0$&  meaU’.  rat tes. chiles.  uuBe,nud  dogges. 
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none  escaped  that  might  he  gotten,  par-  ; sea  tight  between  Spain  and  England  for 
rotes  and  monk  ayes  that  wen*  had  in  great  the  possession  of  the  New  World, 
prize  were  thought  then  very  profitable  if  The  contest  was  followed  up  by  the 
they  served  the  tourne  { turn]  one  dinner."  j greatest  of  the  English  sailors,  Francis 
A poor  remnant  of  them  reached  England  Drake,  first  known  as  commanding  u ves- 
at  last  in  a condition  its  wretched  as  that  ! sel  under  Hawkins  in  the  ill-fated  expe 
of  the  negroes  they  had  kidnapped;  and  dition  just  described.  From  the  time  of 
Hawkins  thus  sums  up  their  adventures;  that  disaster  Drake  took  up  almost  os  a 
"If. all  the  miseries  and  troublesome  af-  profession  the  work  of  plundering  the 
fa i tvs  of  this  Sorrowful  1 voyage  should  Spaniards ; and  he  might,  well  be  called 
he  perfectly  and  thoroughly  written,  there  a buccaneer,  had  he  not  concentrated  his 
should  need  a pay n full  [painstakingj  wan  piracy  on  one  particular  nation.  He  was 
with  his  jwaifi.  and  as  great  a time  as  bee  the  son  of  a Protestant,  chaplain  who  had 
had  that  wrote  the  lives  ami  dcathes  of  suffered  for  his  opinions;  and  though  the 
the  martirs.*'  Nothing  is  more  probable  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  long  uncertain, 
than  that  Hawkins  regarded  iiim-vlf  m the  public  sentiment  of  England  was  with 
entitled  to  a place  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  United  Netherlands  in  their  desperate 
MDiis.  But  darkened  as  were  these  voy-  war  against  Philip  II.  Tlie  English  sea- 
ages  by  wrong  and  by  disaster,  they  uev-  men  had  found  out  that  the  way  to  reach 
crtheless  were  the  beginning  of  the  long  Spain  was  through  Iter  rich  possessions 
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in  West  India .and &duth  Anipria, ■ iew- fo.v ■■ r*r4tl;’;^d!yeirti Meet • of-  JlVe '■■ships; 
riUmdering  $$$  treasure -*hips  to  which  and  barks,  tii tc!  aftetf  making  some  i?^ j» 
but  meagre escort.  Drake  tare*  ftf  tiphjy i*lf  'Ves^Is  about.  the  Chpil 
'M0K:pm*.  trip  after  another  to  the  Awu*r-  thy  Verd  for  the  Opp?i 

and  on  FebrvujkitY  11,  1573,  WT$ea.  out  df  .sight 

lucked  for  Vim  first  time  on  the . Paoiiie  : of  land - firm*  enough:  to  'have  math*  ms 
inm  Du-  u p of  a free-  in  Pwinttm  He  ocean  voyage  in  tv  Liverpool  steuinv*  - 
Vf^ilwd  to  Income-  fjhe  pioneer  of  Eng More  he  came  m *jglu  of  the  Brav/iis. 
land  On  W'here  L'Therti  ^Vfrni^ ; 4#jhy^  and  Ti^mlJpd 

;»tag 'fed  never  yet  floated.  und  he  aalted  hisslnp*  with  Neals,  vvbicJuw  not  bi.w  ;•„))■ 
die!  Meting  of  €»e»d  on  this  entorprw,-  :.!!«' •.  FnlIo>thig  dtov?i  ihp 
.Nii'remher/1^7;  lie  embarked  for  the  ftil-  wa-4  in  tii*  track  ;;f  Magfllrn.  be  reached 
ii.lhnent  of  this  purpose.  being  rnsulm}  to  : at  'Umi'.ihv  straits  chub  hear  Die  mum  m 
fake  Peru  *hself  frorn  the  %iariiard8.  ‘ iifcr : * • ijtlfc but  yv-hieli  no 
enb'fprL^:  \vas  knov yn  sH  Die  nine  as  “ the  Englishman  bad  vm  iravervy).  Drake  s 
famous  vovu£e/\6nd  ended  in  the  ffmt  object  %a>; to  come  by  tins /unexpected 
English  ocean vohic ' t<>  iiv  ;f Jti the 

Sueh  uov*b  as  Kmgvdry's  \\ Bimini  Spanish, soUhnoeuR 
/b,  ‘ m\  vV/r  A in  ijo*  Ln'rjk  give  o jbetUffc,  j Reaching  tie:  coast  of  CJilip,  he  h*&vd 
hardly  the  a*l-  !.  from  &j»  Indjuri  in  n om(w>  ih&t  there  'was 

ventures  of  t-lje.se'  early  seaman,  Drake  a great : Rpatifeli  ship  at  Hantia.^3  laden 
sailer]  iVnir  Plymouth  ^ Ho7.  ].  with  treasure  from  Peru.  Approadmig 

with  one  hundred  sod  -sixty-four bailor*  i the  ]n>n.  lb*  Englislmn'u  found  «bo  ship 
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visited  that  region,  and  his  recorder  says 
of  it:  “There  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to 
bee  taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  some 
speciall  likelihood  of  gold  and  silver.” 
Then  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific,  taking  for 
this  passage  from  midsummer  until  Octo- 
ber 18  (1579),  when  he  and  his  men  came 
among  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  so  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  reached  England  at  last,  after  three 
years'  absence.  They  were  the  first  Eng- 
lishmen to  sail  round  the  world,  and  the 
first  of  their  countrymen  to  visit  those  isl- 
ands of  “the  gorgeous  East”  which  Por- 
tugal had  just  reached,  and  Spain  had  now 
wrested  from  Portugal. 

The  feats  of  Hawkins  and  Drake,  cloud- 
ed as  they  were  by  the  slave-trade  in  one 
case,  and  by  what  seemed  much  like  piracy 
in  the  other,  produced  a great  stir  in  Eng- 
land. “The  nakednesse  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  long-hidden  secrets  are  now  at 
length  espied.  ” Thus  wrote  Hakluyt  three 
years  after  Drake’s  return,  and  urged 
“the  deducting  of  some  colonies  of  our 
superfluous  people  into  those  temperate 
and  fertile  partes  of  America  which,  being 
within  six  weekes  sailing  of  England,  are 
yet  unpossessed  by  any  Christians,  and 
seeme  to  offer  themselves  unto  us,  and 
stretching  nearer  unto  her  Majesty’s  do- 
minions than  to  any  other  part  of  Europe.” 
The  forgotten  explorations  of  Cabot  were 
now  remembered.  Here  was  a vast  coun- 
try to  which  Spain  and  France  had  laid 
claim , but  which  neither  had  colonized. 
The  fishermen  of  four  or  five  nations 
were  constantly  resorting  thither,  but  it 
belonged,  by  right  of  prior  discovery,  to 
England  alone.  Why  should  not  Eng- 
land occupy  it?  “It  seems  probable,” 
wrote  the  historian  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert in  1583,  “by  event  of  precedent  at- 
tempts made  by  the  Spanyards  and  French 
sundry  times”  (i.  e.,  by  their  uniform  fail- 
ure) “that  the  countries  lying  north  of 
Florida  God  hath  reserued  the  same  to  be 
reduced  unto  Christian  civility  by  the 
English  nation.  For  not  long  after  that 
Christopher  Columbus  had  discouered  the 
islands  and  continents  of  the  West  Indies 
for  Spay ne,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot 
made  discovery  also  of  the  West  from  Flor- 
ida northwards  to  the  behoofe  of  Eng- 
land.” Frobisher  had  already  attempted 
the  Northwest  passage  ; Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  first  English  colonizer,  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen,  and  tried  in  vain  to  settle 
Vol.  LXVL—No.  m— 1 s 


a colony  there  ; and  he  died  at  sea  at 
last,  as  described  in  Longfellow’s  bal- 
lad: 

‘‘Beside  the  helm  he  sat, 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand. 

‘Do  not  fear;  Heaven  is  as  near,1 
He  said,  ‘ by  water  as  by  land.1  ” 

He  had  obtained  a commission  from  the 
Queen  4 4 to  inhabit  and  possess  at  his  choice 
all  remote  and  heathen  lands  not  in  the 
actual  possession  of  any  Christian  prince.  ” 

He  himself  obtained  for  his  body  but  the 
unquiet  possession  of  a grave  in  the  deep 
sea;  but  his  attempt  was  one  event  more 
in  the  great  series  of  English  enterprises. 
After  him  his  half-brother  Raleigh  sent 
Amadas  and  Barlow  (1584)  to  explore 
what  was  then  first  called  Virginia  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  ; and  the  year  after, 
Raleigh  sent  an  ineffectual  colony  to  es- 
tablish itself  within  what  is  now  North 
Carolina.  Then  the  tumults  of  war  arose 
again;  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  sum- 
moned to  lead  a great  naval  expedition,  a 
real  “armada,”  to  the  attack  on  Spanish 
America. 

He  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England, 
September  17,  1585,  with  twenty-five  ves- 
sels carrying  2300  men,  and  he  had  under 
him,  as  Vice-Admiral,  Captain  Martin  Fro- 
bisher, famous  by  his  endeavor  after  the 
Northwest  passage.  I must  pass  lightly 
over  the  details  of  Drake’s  enterprise.  It 
was  full  of  daring,  though  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Spanish  forts  in  the 
West  Indies  were  weak,  their  ordnance 
poor,  and  their  garrisons  small.  At  the 
city  of  San  Domingo,  which  is  described 
as  “the  antientest  and  chief  inhabited 
place  in  all  the  tract  of  country  here- 
about,” Drake  landed  a thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  men.  A hundred  cavalrymen 
hovered  near  them,  but  quickly  retreated ; 
the  thousand  Englishmen  divided  in  two 
portions,  assaulted  the  two  city  gates,  car- 
ried them  easily,  and  then  reunited  in 
the  market-place.  Toward  midnight  they 
tried  the  gates  of  the  castle  ; it  was  at 
once  abandoned,  and  by  degrees,  street 
by  street,  the  invaders  got  possession  of 
half  the  town.  The  Spanish  commission- 
el's  held  the  other  half,  and  there  were 
constant  negotiations  for  ransom;  “but 
upon  disagreement,'’  says  the  English  nar- 
rator, “ we  still  spent  the  early  mornings 
in  tiring  the  outmost  houses  ; but  they 
being  built  very  magnificently  of  stone, 
with  high  lofts,  gave  us  no  small  travail 
! to  ruin  them.”  They  kept  two  hundred 
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the  t«*  tlte  divet.l  caul  all  In* /utgcOa ; aiM  iJaui 
Itr  ehurgyii  liirti  yppb.ii  puyhb  oT  death  hof  thiefc 
1 uOMrth  iri>fritBibe  if he$  <lSrtf  he  HsWtSir 

Ji.e-'AbdnM  T>tv  Jumeiyd ; a Mil  Drake  A'  h . 
pusy  £ iuspii }>ti t pj ( } fb-  Ife  :ivy, il  tivil  finti  hhfcil 
itljhmi  DWvfd*r  s ai  ju>%  wd  h o}iiVr4^<?  Uuii;  if 

'lie*; t»»ok  if  nf  her  should  then  1u<  haif^r.ii  rfhe 
jv-tf*  {■  jVm^v  jriitsi>ri pf  v.ori ) t ’rant* is  tf«U$y 

*.•  :r-: 


tMiUUij  CAVKSpf5)r 


Onward,  There  aJUo  Inilian  allies 

bailors  busy  at  JihtH  work  of  llrio^  hpTnse^  f nnwdwhii  bow*  iind. 
while  as  m&MJ5  soldiers*  steml-  gtiml  ;V  all  ;t&$e  ohstacit^  the  Englikhr 

tluMti ; and  yet  hud  not  liesinyml  moip yj  men  charged  y»Al-m*A\  with  pikr^s  uod 
\\ iuu  a tltinl  par!  .of  the  town  when  they  , swords,  ■ ndyhig;  lirtie  tt]*nn  tire-arms. 

v»;u>onl.ed  to  accept  25,000  ducats  for  Me-  ; They  had  longer  pikes  Than  Uu*  Spam 

yiUi^oni  .fcf  the  r&st.  tai'd.sv  &iui  w . 

it  is  hard  Ov  distin^iush  this  from  the  ; armed.  4A’!vnry  yuan  niu<*  *«.  willingly 
» '-.if*'  ’V  *ti  n hueeaueer;  hut.  after  ail.  Drake  ><n  fo  t ho  sm.*y  »ce,  a^tla*  enemy  wa>  notable 
wu>  a mild  man  omai  geiitlcrmui,  amt.  kepi;  to  endure  tin  fury  <>(  sindi  hot  assauU^i  It 
u i liAjplain.  There  are,  to  he  sure  in  J he  ended  iu  the  f^isoimrig  of  the  town  h>r 
^ahorf  TiWtrocf*  of  ihte  vojD  <j  or  obopd  £$b$0iV  Itseetii^’ 

age  * 1 vit  the  h^inl  Wriimg  pf  the time, W,^  ’ fepdft  *>f  ,th«y  y#uii<iif . p£  captuirts, 

I is  ip '•cl  by  the  Hakluyt  Somov/  some  Ugly.  that  l‘H>0.<X>0  .had  been  the  original  vh- 
Kiufe  as  to  the  prWaie  mbrais  of  the  ^ID-i  m&pd,liut  the#e  oifleeps  say  that  they  ^ao 
eers  Anikeis  ship,  i j&tel udhig  t Ue  tid {itaih ; y • k ■ W i th  m deh.  hbripr  Uritil.  vejfu 
hirnsidf;  And  there  is  siiou  thuig  vt^v  ; eept  the  smaller  .sum  after  alt  v '\Um- 

groie^ue  id  the  filial  fall  from  gr&i'&loi ; yhdeh/’  they  arid,  ^ hare  taken  ^ur 
t he  elmplatn,  Franeis  FietcJier  hihikeifyfiul}‘  Kn^iff  in  tile  rdtertaost  sack- 

gs  described  in  a rbeirmntndurn  timing;  th^j  i^':’dlt4  spoiTiiig  of  aD  their  hou^h^iltl 
ftu.rhviau  MB^v  Tlife  jk  tlie  rhapkiin  , good^  add  liierehunoijist',^ ^ as  aDii  in  th^t  ive 

vv  h»v  had  the  eh  alien  and  the  altar  eioth  as  i have  eoneuimhHl  avidrmm'da  great  part  of 
ht->  -hare  of  the  fdimdrr  of  a elnuvh  at  the  tuVvv*  hy  0r»-.  ’ Aft  era  11.  the  EogUVlr 
Santiago.  li.ttike  afterward  found  him  men  match'd  that,  this  ransom  did  not  Ur 
^u}5ty  (>f  yhOtthyi  and  uppaKhaly  felt  elude  tin*  aW>^  UfiiX  the  hKxdv  Jnrnse  vt* 
hia(y‘lfifv<^  dp  both  iehtfioral , )., easily,  hud  forced,  t he 
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'\vd<’vviut  Viarrm.U'r  ly\  uUo,ye  Vvil>iessc  ahhey.  ami  ht*r,o. «•'.*-  there  was  no  money 
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took  i5t  Augo^tiri^ yiimuly  shiy 
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crew  and  pasmi «reTslmh 
in  tUI-^on  shore,  with  ^^..^1^0- 
vwaWv  ^iid  phuiks,  and  burned 
ifoc  Anna  to 

edge,  Then  he  sai  1 (Hi  fpr  Engs 
land  with  11 

Pacific . Qcb&n,  and  thus  l>ecanie 
tl  rt?  sepou  t 1 Ei igl  i sbv^^um pav  p 
gatpi*  of  sort  of 

\m  vat advmiWen 
Hie  $lave~twdin^of  Hawkins  and 
to  I*rake>  i^riy  a^uults  upon 
u! ni dsl  d efensele $$  towns.  but  ft 
often  vfty  rtmi^e  .from  all 
honorable  Ssmfare  Y.£t,  if  \rk&' 
by  snph  of 

Spain  fedfea  ttod ; ihaf . ifi& 

imiite  of  Rp^kuid  p>iV  fetigland^ 
'}umi  became.;  mightv  upon  the 

svca^V  '';{:■  ■;' •\':‘V  f 'V !:;'  Vy 

As  tire  sixteenth  cento  ry  lav 
gun  witli  the  lamp  obthe  i*frbot*; 
so  ft  ended  rvUli  the  dvmm*  ^ 
Raleigh.  It  is  to  J>#  observed  that 
none  of  these  great  \niecteipsH 
bad  dime  any  thing  with  a view 
to  cidomzingpnpr  would  it  iia.v& 
been  possible,  by  armed  foVco,  to 
bn  ve  held  tire  ton qpieml  Sjwdsh 

he  wasiaiii  to  cause  them  t& be  tormented  cit^ugh’  fuistjiSsy^ 

•with  l heir  thumbs  in  a wrtfuch,  and  to  North  America  .might  - have  spokeu  the 
eoiiimue  three  several  times  with  extreme.  English  tougiiC  toAhrs*.  Bui  it  WjaaCUtjfr' 
pain.  Also  he  made  the  ohl  Fleming  he  ItoTssh  naval  strength  only  that  wok  » s 
lieve  that  he . would  h&ug  'fJrn,  and.  l he  i Uvbtobeu,  and  after  the  dispersal  0/  the 
rope,  being  'UlW>ii-t.  hhc  trebk,  he  was-  pulled:  hgmU  Spanish  Armada  sept  by:  Philip  II 
up  a titlld  lroOi  the.  hambom  and  yet  be  ; against  England  -in’  i'588,  tho:  power-  of 
would  not  confe^v.  ehoAum  rat her  lo  day  Spam.  Opoii  the.  water  was  forever  broken 
time  to  be  perjured.  Tn  tf,#?  -end  if  wu>  -Th'V*  opened  rbtf  way  for  Englaud  to  mk>* 
confessed  by  one  of  the  -Spaniards.  '"  Who  nhe  unmolested  the  northern  Half  of  the 
cun  help  feeling  more  respect,  for  the  fide]-  Sow  World;  ami  the  great  promoter  of 
ify  of  this  old  man.  who  mmld  die?  but  not  .this  work,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  wus  the 
break  his-.mih,  than  tor  the  men  who  for*  comiet?iiiig  link  between  two  generations 
lured  him \i  of  Lugltshrmui,  He  was  at  once  the  last 

Yet  it  is  just  tb  that  lh£  f^xpedjtlhMis  of  the  buccaneers  aiul  the  first  of  the  'cdW 
of  Cavendish;, like,  the  later  e](rtcrprisd^\>r/ni^i^;  •;  y ;S  ' • •/.••/  yyS  ;A 

Drakty  wefb  a echoed  fhr  pAtstoal  f flp  himself  bad 

ago  a nd  svevo  not  aimed  'nieiviy  gainst  yds  wiiU  a drejrm  a<  ;vuy  c hicle  in  that  mc^ 
m •ed'o !»;>•  le-ss.-  Cay^udish  gave ■•baltlc.:  »>f  dirams.  l>ewildered’  an  ov. plover.  V‘*e. 
<»p  hhbpfJNda  to  tin.  gmo  Bpaid^li  dag;:d  niubf : j^memberihah  though  Uevterror^ ml). 
^hlp  df  the  l^acihc,  Ihc:  Satifa  j iim  otfv&o ^ w^r^partiy;d 

?0h  h>hs.  hhiden,  bonhd  home  frdui  ther^ V ^ teriy^  iiiVt  hr<hl  f vx v*«^^  iy>eii :; ; dub 
^hthfuuTiX^Isiaml^^  Tl^y.  fought  for  five  f H^rtop<  in  the  region 

with  )(eavy>hdh>vtoe  and  w ith  j a meje 

smali-arms.  :oid  the  Spa niards  at  Ll<\  sfie  ; st»*r  in  tie-  sere  who  Miowed  hirnseif  t.fu^e 
vefnlered.  Thero  \venv  o>! ^ Imard  12S.01H}  1 tinics  uhur/b?  .Miiie.-titf::-  middle  opwanb 
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counts  were  multiplied  of  cities  or  islands 
which  now  appeared,  now  disappeared, 
and  must  be  patiently  sought  out.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  reported  “certain  flitting 
islands’’  about  the  Canaries  “ which  have 
been  oftentimes  seene,  and  when  men  ap- 
proached them  neere,  they  vanished .... 
and  therefore  it  should  seeme  he  is  not  yet 
bom  to  whom  God  hath  appointed  the 
finding  of  them.”  Henry  Hawkes,  speak- 
ing of  that  standing  mystery,  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Mexico,  says  that  the  Spaniards 
believed  the  Indians  to  cast  a mist  over 
them,  through  witchcraft,  so  that  none 
could  find  them.  Is  it  strange  that  under 
these  influences  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  went 
in  search  of  the  fabled  empire  of  Guiana  ? 

Guiana  was  supposed  in  those  days  to 
be  a third  great  American  treasure-house, 
surpassing  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Its 
capital  was  named  El  Dorado — “the  gild- 
ed.” Spanish  adventurers  claimed  to  have 
seen  it  from  afar,  and  described  its  houses 
as  roofed  with  gold  and  silver,  and  its 
temples  as  filled  with  statues  of  pure  gold. 
Milton  links  it  with  Peru  and  Mexico: 

“ Rich  Mexico,  the  scat  of  Montezuma, 

And  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 
Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoiled 
Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon's  sons 
Call  El  Dorado.” 

Raleigh  himself  went  in  search  of  this  El 
Dorado,  sailing  up  the  Orinoco  to  find  the 
kingdom,  which  was  said  to  lie  upon  an 
island  in  a salt-water  lake,  like  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  He  brought  home  report  of 
many  wonders,  including  a race  called 
Ewaiponima,  of  whom  he  says  that  they 
have  eyes  in  their  shoulders  and  mouths 
in  the  middle  of  their  breasts,  with  a long 
train  of  hair  growing  backward  between 
their  shoulders.  He  admits  that  he  never 
saw  them,  but  says  that  every  child  in 
the  provinces  he  visited  affirmed  of  their 
existence.  It  was  of  these  imaginary  be- 
ings that  Sliakspeare  describes  Othello  as 
discoursing: 

u The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.” 

Raleigh  also  reports  a description  he  had 
heard  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wondrous 
empire,  sitting  with  the  Emperor  at  their 
carousals,  their  bodies  stripped  naked,  and 
covered  with  a white  balsam,  on  which  pow- 
dered gold  was  blown  by  servants  through 
hollow  canes  “until  they  be  all  shining 
from  the  foot  to  the  head,  and  in  this  sort 


they  sit  drinking  by  twenties  and  hun- 
dreds, and  continue  in  drunkenness  some- 
times six  or  seven  days  together.” 

Raleigh  brought  home  little  else,  except 
“that  good  creature,  tobacco”;  but  his 
descriptions  of  nature  were  so  beautiful 
and  his  treatment  of  the  natives  so  gener- 
ous that,  in  spite  pf  his  having  a touch  of 
the  buccaneer  quality  about  him,  we  can 
well  accept  the  phrase  that  in  him  “chiv- 
alry left  the  land,  and  launched  upon  the 
deep.  ” But  that  which  makes  his  memory 
dear  to  later  generations  is  that  he,  beyond 
any  man  of  his  time,  saw  the  vast  field 
open  for  American  colonization,  and  per- 
sistently urged  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
undertake  it.  4 4 Whatsoever  prince  shall 
possesse  it,”  he  wrote  of  his  fabled  Gui- 
ana, 44  shall  be  greatest ; and  if  the  King  of 
Spayne  enjoy  it,  he  will  become  unresist- 
able.  ” Then  he  closes  with  this  high  strain 
of  appeal,  which  might  well  come  with  ir- 
resistible force  from  the  courtier-warrior 
who  had  taught  the  American  Indians 
to  call  his  queen  “Ezrabeta  Cassipuna 
Aquerewana,”  which  means,  he  says, 
“Elizabeth,  the  great  princess,  or  greatest 
commander” : 

“To  speake  more  at  this  time  I feare  would 
be  but  troublesome.  I trust  iu  God,  this  being 
true,  will  suffice,  and  that  He  which  is  King  of 
al  Kings  and  Lorde  of  Lords  will  put  it  into 
thy  heart  which  is  Lady  of  Ladies  to  possesse 
it.  If  uot,  I will  judge  those  men  worthy  to  be 
kings  thereof  that  by  her  grace  and  leaue  will 
undertake  it  of  tliemselues.” 


HUMILITY. 

Grief  lives  in  the  estate  of  kings. 

And  care  will  seek  a haughty  place ; 

Joy  comes  to  dwell  with  common  things; 

And  happiness  the  swallows  chase 
When  grasses  wave  on  dewy  lawn, 

And  opens  the  great  lid  of  dawn. 

Childhood  and  joy  are  with  us  still, 

Though  fortune  frown  upon  our  state; 
The  feet  of  spring  return  to  till 

The  rounding  fruit,  whate’er  our  fate : 
And  still  the  summer’s  cloudless  blue 
Opens  to  let  the  white  birds  through. 

Then  climb  not  toward  the  steps  of  a throne, 
A canopy  must  veil  the  sky ; 

From  the  green  field  we  do  not  own 
We  yet  may  watch  the  wild  birds  fly; 
There  shall  remain  the  aucient  heaven 
Once  uuto  the  child-heart  given. 
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THE  ROSARY  OP  HEARTS. 
A CHRISTMAS  EPISODE. 


1WAS  calling  on  an  interesting  friend 
in  a high  and  narrow  city  boarding- 
house. To  reach  her  apartment  I had 
climbed  three  long  flights  of  stairs,  which 
brought  me  into  a twelve-by-ten  hall  bed- 
room, back,  lighted  by  a single  window  at 
the  end.  This  tiny  but  perfectly  kept  room 
now  represented  home  to  the  queenly  wo- 
man who  was  its  occupant.  Its  redeem- 
ing feature  was  the  smallest  of  possible 
open  fire-places,  for  the  man  who  built 
the  house  was  an  aggressive  believer  in 
fresh  air;  and  that  peculiar  style  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  produced  by  a grate 
and  soft  coal  was  a prime  necessity  to 
the  sensitive  lungs  of  my  friend. 

The  furniture  consisted  of  a worn  car- 
pet, a “cabinet”  bed,  a small  bureau,  two 
chairs,  an  exquisite  inlaid  davenport  desk 
— greatly  out  of  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings, and  a small  table  by  the  win- 
dow. The  peculiar  draperies  of  this  win- 
dow— various  pieces  of  black  and  white 
and  blue  and  green  muslin,  in  addition  to 
the  customary  shade — evidently  arranged 
with  a view  to  the  ultimate  production  of 
varying  degrees  of  light  and  shade,  be- 
trayed at  once  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  mistress. 

She  was  still  young,  and  oh,  how  beau- 
tiful ! but  she  had  had  “ reverses.”  That 
is  the  short  soft  euphemism  that  society 
has  invented  to  cover  a cruelly  bitter  ex- 
perience, and  thereby  to  veil  and  hide  a 
series  of  distinct  and  heart-breaking  ago- 
nies. 

In  my  friend's  case  “reverses”  meant 
as  follows.  Her  father  had  been  for 
many  years  the  central  pivot,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  principal  business  enterprises  in  the 
large  country  town  in  which  he  lived. 
His  home  was  in  a stately  mansion  built 
by  himself.  His  two  elder  daughter's  had 
married  men  who  had  grown  up  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  were  now  his  trusted  partners. 
The  only  son,  the  youngest  in  the  family, 
was  in  college.  The  fond  father  had  giv- 
en his  children  every  possible  educational 
advantage,  seldom  denying  a request,  for 
he  felt  an  unusual  tenderness  toward  them, 
as  their  mother  had  died  when  my  friend, 
Kate,  was  ten.  When  Kate  left  school 
she  assumed  the  position  of  mistress  in  the 
household,  and,  surrounded  by  every  lux- 
ury that  a refined  and  cultured  taste  could 
desire,  she  reigned  with  grace  and  dignity. 
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But  a day  came  in  which  it  was  found 
that  the  particular  article  that  had  built 
up  the  father  s fortune  had  been  gradual- 
ly supplanted  in  the  market  by  a newer 
style;  his  profits  declined,  then  ceased, 
then  the  balance  got  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  at  last  he  had  to  begin  drawing  on 
the  fund  he  had  laid  away  for  old  age  in 
the  oldest  and  4 4 solidest”  bank  in  the  coun- 
ty, consoling  himself  meantime  with  the 
maxim,  utterly  fatuous  to  men  similarly 
situated,  and  that  has  lured  many  a one 
to  his  undoing,  “ Things  must  take  a turn 
some  time.”  The  younger  sons-in-law, 
more  in  step  with  the  times,  saw  the  drift 
of  things,  and  had  just  made  up  their 
minds  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Huntington  that 
some  radical  change  in  the  business  was 
demanded,  when  all  parties  were  rudely 
awakened  from  a dream  of  security  by  the 
discovery  that  a speculating  and  too  much 
trusted  cashier  had  involved  the  bank  in 
such  complete  ruin  that,  instead  of  divi- 
dends, an  assessment  was  at  once  called 
for.  There  was  nothing  to  meet  it,  and 
“ Bankrupt”  was  written  opposite  a name 
that  had  hitherto  been  only  honored  in 
the  commercial  world. 

In  the  family  council  that  followed  this 
dikjovery  it  was  at  once  resolved  that  ev- 
ery salable  thing  should  be  at  once  disposed 
of,  of  course  including  the  dear  homestead 
where  they  had  all  been  bom  and  reared, 
and  all  were  to  take  shelter  with  the  old- 
est daughter,  who  lived  in  a large  house 
that  had  been  inalienably  settled  on  her 
as  a wedding  gift  by  her  husband's  father. 

When  the  auction  sale  was  over,  my 
friend  and  her  father  found  themselves, 
with  a few  personal  keepsakes  and  their 
wardrobes,  established  in  the  sister's  house ; 
but  the  tremendous  upheaval  by  which 
the  roots  of  the  father's  life  had  been 
wrenched  from  the  soil  in  which  they  had 
grown  so  long  had  inflicted  an  irreparable 
injury,  and  three  weeks  from  that  day  he 
had  a fatal  44  stroke.”  His  last  intelligi- 
ble words  were,  “Boys,  pay  that  other 
thirty  cents,”  for  even  in  death  his  mind 
was  stung  by  that  deficit,  this  being  the 
exact  amount  lacking  from  cent,  percent, 
after  every  possible  sacrifice  had  been 
made.  He  had  imbued  the  minds  of  those 
under  his  training  with  an  ineffaceable 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  an  obligation ; 
and  though,  while  they  watched  the  last 
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flickerings  of  bis  expiring  breath,  no  word 
to  that  effect  was  spoken,  each  one  in- 
wardly made  the  high  resolve  that  even 
this  delirious  mandate  should  be  regarded 
as  a sacred  trust,  to  be  executed  at  what- 
ever cost. 

His  own  son  had  already  left  college, 
and  accepted  a modest  clerkship,  while  the 
sons-in-law  had  youth  and  energy  and  the 
immense  advantage  that  high  integrity 
of  purpose  gives  a man — a capital  as  cer- 
tain to  make  itself  felt  eventually  as  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

When  Kate  Huntington,  who  had  ex- 
perienced one  terrible  loss  before,  turned 
from  her  father’s  grave,  she  felt  that  there 
was  little  left  of  her  but  a capacity  for  suf- 
fering. She  had  adored  her  noble  father, 
had  been  his  intimate  companion  as  well 
as  the  sympathizing  and  prescient  witness 
of  the  cruel  sufferings  that  had  culmi- 
nated in  his  death.  Her  struggles  to  hide 
her  own  pangs  at  the  disintegration  of  her 
home,  and  her  efforts  to  sustain  him,  had 
been  more  than  even  her  brave  soul  could 
bear,  and  she  had  barely  power  to  stagger 
from  the  carriage  to  her  bed,  where  for 
weeks  she  presented  the  strongest  type  of 
“nervous  prostration.”  But  she  was 
young  and  full  of  vitality,  and  so  she 
slowly  crept  back  to  strength,  and  a keen 
sense  of  the  fact  that  the  bread  of  depend- 
ence, though  bestowed  by  one’s  nearest 
and  dearest,  is  a very  bitter  pabulum. 

These  things  happened  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  mercantile  depression, 
and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period  of  the  application  of  decorative  art 
to  every  appropriate  and  inappropriate  ob- 
ject; and  Kate,  who  had  pursued  drawing 
and  painting  in  water-color,  after  the  man- 
ner of  average  boarding-schools,  but  who 
was  conscious  of  powers  which  might 
achieve  higher  things,  startled  her  family 
by  announcing  at  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing : 4 ‘ I’m  going  to  New  York,  to  live  and 
work.  Not  one  of  you  need  say  a word ; 
my  mind  is  all  made  up,  and  the  details 
are  pretty  much  settled.  I want  you, 
James,”  addressing  her  eldest  brother-in- 
law,  ‘‘to  borrow  for  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lar's, which,  if  my  life  is  spared,  I shall  re- 
pay, and  if  not,  I’ve  provided  for  it  in  my 
will.”  Her  will!  They  began  to  think 
her  demented ; but  the  sequel  proved  that 
she  had  well  used  the  long  still  hours  of 
convalescence  in  thinking  out  a complete 
plan  of  life,  founded  on  an  advertisement 
in  a New  York  paper  for  the  services  of 


persons  capable  of  painting  on  silk  and 
satin.  The  work  was  to  be  done  at  home, 
and  the  firm  was  famous  for  the  artistic 
merits  of  its  fans,  menu  cards,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  high  commercial  integrity.  * ‘ I shall 
leave  you  next  Monday  morning,  and  for 
a few  days  shall  be  the  guest  of  Molly 
Porter,  just  while  I’m  locating,  and  in  due 
time  you’ll  learn  where  my  home  is.” 
The  very  atmosphere  about  her  seemed  to 
radiate  resolution  and  decision,  while  the 
quiet  look  of  settled  determination  in  her 
eyes  told  them  all  there  was  no  use  in  re- 
monstrance ; and  besides,  when  they  had 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  the  an- 
nouncement, they  all  felt  that  she  had  real- 
ly made  a wise  resolve,  for  they  had  all 
dreaded  lest  they  should  be  doomed  to  see 
her  proud  spirit  falter  and  break  down  in 
the  effort  to  endure  a dependent  and  aim- 
less life. 

The  Molly  Porter  of  whom  she  had 
spoken  had  been  a school  friend,  who  was 
now  married  and  living  in  New  York, 
and  Kate  and  she  had  often  exchanged 
visits.  Among  the  steps  Kate  had  al- 
ready taken  was  to  write  a letter  to  Mol- 
ly, saying,  “Important  business  calls  me 
to  New  York — business  that  requires  a lit- 
tle time,  inquiry,  and  comparison,  and, 
if  perfectly  convenient,  I should  like  to 
claim  your  hospitality  for  a few  days.” 
Molly  had  replied,  “ Come  as  soon  as  you 
like,  and  stay  as  long  as  you  like,  for  you 
are  ever  a most  welcome  guest.”  She  had 
readily  divined  that  the  “business”  might 
refer  in  some  way  to  the  late  catastrophe 
in  her  friend’s  affairs,  but  she  had  to  con- 
fess herself  stunned  when  Kate  arrived 
and  laid  her  plan  before  her ; but  with  all 
the  zeal  of  an  innately  kind  heart  she 
aided  with  knowledge  and  advice,  and  to 
such  good  purpose  that  in  less  than  a 
week  Kate  was  established  in  the  little 
“three  pair  back”  where  we  found  her, 
and  actually  at  work. 

She  wrote  to  her  family,  dating  her  let- 
ter, 4 4 The  Eyrie,  No.  — Madison  Avenue.  ” 

“Everything  has  turned  out  wonder- 
fully well.  Through  Molly’s  help — she 
always  was  famous  for  good  sense — I’m 
established  in  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able of  those  boarding-houses  that  consti- 
tute a vast  camp  flanking  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  which  range  from  the  sewing-girl’s 
sleeping-closet  in  Eighth  Street  to  the  pa- 
latial quarters,  with  prices  to  match,  that 
prevail  near  Central  Park.  I’ve  found 
the  golden  mean.  I command  every  es- 
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seutial  of  comfort  in  a room  just  large 
enough  to  swing  Mr.  Dick's  cat  in,  but 
which,  when  my  bed  is  made  up.  takes  on 
spacious  proportions.  The  light  is  per- 
fection to  work  by.  and.  most  charming 
of  all,  there  is  an  open  grate.  This  last 
crowning  delight  I owe  to  what  we’ve  al- 
ways laughed  at  as  Molly's  faculty  of 
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picking  up  and  keeping  in  mind  little 
odd  bits  of  knowledge-  about  people  that 
at  the  moment  seem  like  the  merest  men- 
tal drift  - wood,  but  which  come  out  in 
practical  applications  so  useful  that  we 
hare  to  own  that  she  has  a great  power 
of  putting  this  and  that  together  You 
u.11  know hOW  I suffocate  in  a stutfy  room: 
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open-fire  ventilation  seems  almost  a vital 
necessity  to  me,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  hope  for  it  in  the  very  cheap  quar- 
ters I must  accept;  but  Molly,  apprecia- 
ting my  idiosyncrasy,  said:  ‘Now  I think 
of  it,  there's  old  Dr.  Valentine's  house. 
It’s  now  used  as  a boarding-house,  and 
it's  a good  one.  He  had  a hobby — open 
grates  in  every  room;  insisted  that  they 
are  essential  to  life.  Let’s  go  there.’ 
True  to  her  astute  notion,  here  we  found 
my  grand  desideratum,  and  though  it 
costs  me  a dollar  a week  extra,  I have  it. 
Most  thrilling  object  among  all  my  sur- 
roundings— I’ve  reserved  it  for  the  cli- 
max. It  is  a clean,  crisp  one-dollar  bill, 
laid  out  at  full  length  and  breadth  before 
my  rejoicing  eyes.  It  was  paid  me  for 
decorating  a blue  satin  sachet  bag  with  a 
spray  of  sweet-brier  just  like  the  last  one 
I made  before  I was  sick.  I’m  to  do  an- 
other to-morrow,  and  as  many  more  as  I 
can.  Who  says  that  I’m  not  independ- 
ent ? I assure  you  that  I am  far  stronger 
than  I was  on  Monday  morning  when  I 
said  good-by.” 

This  letter  reached  her  family  on  Sat- 
urday night,  and  as  the  entire  chain  of 
events  above  narrated  had  occurred  with- 
in six  months,  and  as  similar  “ reverses” 
come  to  thousands  every  year,  we  see  that 
the  elements  of  romance  are  not  altogeth- 
er wanting  in  a time  and  country  where 
less  than  a half-year  had  sufficed  to  trans- 
form the  queenly  mistress  of  her  fathers 
mansion  into  a worker  for  her  daily  bread, 
with  that  portion  of  her  borrowed  money 
that  had  not  been  expended  for  railway 
fare  and  luggage  express,  and  the  afore- 
named one-dollar  bill  for  work  done,  to 
represent  her  entire  resources. 

She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  care- 
fully write  out  a paper  which  she  knew 
would  be  as  binding  on  her  sisters  as  the 
most  formally  executed  legal  document, 
in  which  she  had  directed  that  in  case  of 
her  death  before  the  debt  was  paid,  they 
were  on  no  account  to  allow  any  senti- 
mental scruples  to  prevent  their  selling 
her  personal  keepsakes,  and  defraying  her 
funeral  expenses.  She  had  added  by  way 
of  remark:  “The  intention  of  the  donors 
was  to  promote  my  happiness.  I do  not 
think  I could  sleep  peacefully  in  a bor- 
rowed grave.” 

The  morning  of  my  visit  was  nearly 
four  years  after  this,  and  though  she  had 
worked  steadily  on,  and  had  been  better 
and  better  paid  for  her  work  as  its  true 


artistic  quality  came  to  be  appreciated,  she 
was  still  obliged  to  practice  the  most  care- 
ful economies  in  order  to  keep  and  dress 
herself,  and  carry  out  another  darling  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  contribute  her  share  to 
the  payment  of  “that  other  thirty  cents” 
in  the  dollar  which  had  haunted  her  dy- 
ing father.  With  the  least  possible  delay 
she  had  repaid  the  borrowed  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  her  next  care  was  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  inlaid  desk,  which 
had  a very  vital  connection  with  her 
heart’s  history.  Then  she  dedicated  one- 
fourth  of  all  she  got  each  week  for  “The 
Fund,”  as  the  entire  family  had  come  to 
regard  moneys  that  were  spared  by  each 
and  all.  To  do  it  cost  many  sacrifices. 
Kate  was  still  wearing  the  garments  of 
four  years  ago.  In  her  girlhood  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  replenish  her  ward- 
robe twice  a year  in  the  most  fashionable 
shops  of  the  metropolis,  with  little  thought 
of  their  cost,  but  the  clothes  she  now  wore 
had  been  cleansed  and  pressed  and  dyed 
and  turned,  and  had  gone  through  the  en- 
tire round  of  changes  known  to  feminine 
art.  You  could  not  have  kept  her  from 
looking  like  a queen  in  rags,  but  her  sum- 
mers, which  she  now  passed  beneath  her 
sister’s  roof,  were  devoted  to  remaking 
with  her  own  hands,  with  a very  little 
help  from  a country  dressmaker,  these 
same  garments.  No  more  tours  in  Eu- 
rope nor  excursions  to  the  mountains  or 
sea  shore  for  her.  Life  was  an  unbroken 
wTork-a-day. 

Occasionally  there  came  a call  for  self- 
denial  that  really  hurt  cruelly.  Only 
five  weeks  before  my  visit  she  had  delib- 
erately decided  that  she  ought  not  to 
spend  money  for  self -gratification— not 
even  when  her  sister’s  baby  died;  so, 
though  longing  to  see  the  little  creature. 
wrho  had  been  her  delight  in  the  summer, 
before  it  was  laid  away  forever,  she  brave- 
ly wrote  her  sister:  “I  long  to  put  my 
arms  about  you,  and  pray  writh  you  for 
help  to  bear  this  sorrow,  but  I know  it  is 
not  best  to  come,  so  I wreep  alone  and  pray 
for  you.”  Such  things  as  these  constitute 
the  real  sting  of  “reverses.” 

A knock  at  the  door  summoned  Kate  to 
the  hall  for  a parley  with  a messenger 
boy,  and  as  it  proved  a long  one,  I rose 
and  walked  to  the  mantel.  Her  talent 
had  so  ripened  under  its  constant  use  that 
I always  found  something  to  repay  my 
looking  in  the  pretty  trifles,  the  wTork  of 
her  ever-busy  fingers,  that  found  a place 
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there.  My  eye  was  at  once  arrested  by  a 
singular  object,  or  rather  collection  of  ob- 
jects, that  hung  above  it,  under  a neatly 
framed  photograph  of  her  father.  I was 
earnestly  striving  “to  make  it  out,”  when 
Kate  returned,  and,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  she  read  in  my  eyes,  she  took 
it  down,  and  placing  it  in  my  hand,  said, 
“ That  is  my  rosary  of  hearts,”  and,  hes- 
itating a moment,  she  added,  “in  a cer- 
tain way  it  has  been  my  salvation.” 

The  central  item  was  a heart-shaped 
locket  of  dark  enamel,  with  a border  of 
arabesque  tracery  in  gold,  and  it  wTas  en- 
riched by  a cross  in  exquisite  pearls.  I 
instantly  recognized  it  as  the  gift  which 
Mr.  Huntington  had  made  to  Kate  on  her 
sixteenth  birthday,  having  ordered  it 
made  in  Geneva,  where  that  birthday 
found  them,  as  a fitting  casket  in  which 
to  inclose  a miniature  of  his  lost  wife. 
The  chain  attached  to  it  was  a rare  bit  of 
antique  workmanship  that  had  caught 
Kate's  artistic  eye  in  the  shop  of  a cele- 
brated dealer  in  Florence. 

This  souvenir,  her  watch  (which  had 
been  the  birthday  gift  of  the  year  before), 
her  desk,  and  a rarely  brilliant  diamond 
that  sparkled  on  her  left  hand,  were  abso- 
lutely all  the  relics  she  had  secured  from 
the  wreck  of  her  former  luxurious  life. 
At  equal  intervals  along  this  chain  were 
disposed  heart-shaped  objects,  correspond- 
ing in  size  with  the  locket,  covered  with 
satin  of  various  shades,  each  bearing 
a design,  and  arranged  like  the  Easter 
“leaves,”  in  wrhich  a connecting  ribbon 
holds  inclosed  leaves  between  decorated 
covers  of  eccentric  shapes.  As  I inspect- 
ed it  more  closely,  my  curiosity  and  inter- 
est were  intensely  aroused.  On  one  side 
of  each  of  these  was  a tiny  picture,  and 
on  the  other  either  an  initial  in  quaint 
shape,  a monogram,  a date,  or  a few  words 
delicately  traced,  and  when  I saw  that 
each  concealed  leaves,  being  joined  at  the 
points  by  the  smallest  of  pins,  I began  to 
suspect  that  I had  been  intrusted  with  a 
most  precious  and  intimate  treasure.  I 
felt  that  possibly  I almost  held  Kate's  own 
heart  in  my  hand. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I had  been 
from  her  childhood  her  most  intimate 
friend ; after  her  mother's  death,  and  the 
marriage  of  her  sisters,  like  a sister,  till  a 
great  and  engrossing  love  came  into  her 
life,  and  I married  and  removed  to  New 
York;  so  that  it  was  not  out  of  keeping 
with  her  proud  and  reticent  nature  to  let 


me  see  this  quaint  record,  for  record  it 
was. 

On  one  “heart”  was  a childish  face, 
sweet  as  one  of  Raphael’s  cherubs,  sur- 
rounded by  this  legend,  in  finest  of  char- 
acters, “A  child’s  hand  can  open  the  dikes 
of  Holland”;  on  the  reverse,  “ A.  M.,” in- 
terwoven in  a monogram,  and  lurking  in 
a border  that  had  to  be  studied  to  find  its 
curiously  concealed  date,  “Xmas,  Dec. 
25,  18—.”  One  bore  the  head  of  a ne- 
gress  surmounted  by  a gorgeously  party- 
colored  turban ; the  other  side  said  “Pet.” 
One  had  a lyre,  surrounded  by  “strings 
that  can  give  a dumb  heart  voice”;  and 
when  I remembered  Kate’s  passionate 
fondness  for  her  piano,  I felt  that  she 
must  have  sadly  missed  the  relief  to  a 
burdened  heart  that  that  instrument  af- 
fords to  some  natures.  One  was  of  un- 
sullied white,  with  nothing  to  betray  its 
secret.  All  had  been  wrought  with  such 
delicacy  and  originality  of  fancy  that  they 
constituted  an  interesting  study,  and  there 
were  so  many  that  to  make  them  must 
have  occupied  many  hours.  I felt  that 
the  true  treasure  of  each  was  within,  and 
though  I longed  to  look,  should  never 
have  dared  to  ask  the  privilege. 

Presently  Kate  seated  herself  by  me. 
Taking  my  hand  in  hers,  and  first  look- 
ing at  me,  and  then  beyond,  with  a pecul- 
iar far-away  gaze,  as  if  beholding  some 
high  vision  withheld  from  other  eyes,  she 
at  last  seemed  to  come  back  to  herself, 
and  she  had  evidently  decided  to  tell  me  a 
little  of  what  I longed  to  know.  She  be- 
gan: “You  wouldn’t  think  that  such  a 
silly  little  thing  as  that  would  keep  a per- 
son from  despair.  Let  me  tell  you  how 
it  began.”  She  hesitated,  as  if  it  still  cost 
her  an  effort  to  go  on,  but  continued: 
“You  see  the  one  with  the  monogram 
‘ A.  M.’  ? That  marks  a crisis  in  my  life, 
a point  where  I was  saved  from  madness 
or  something  worse.  If  any  one  imagines 
that  these  four  years  in  which  I have  been 
working  on,  even  with  their  progressive 
successes,  have  not  had  their  dark  and  bit- 
ter hours,  it  is  a mistake.  You  know  what 
a companion  my  father  wras,  and  to  live 
for  days  and  days  with  no  one  to  share 
your  thoughts  is  desolation  indeed.  With 
your  husband  and  your  home,  you  can 
form  no  notion  of  it.  Of  all  the  varieties 
of  loneliness  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
populous  solitude  of  a city  street — millions 
of  persons,  but  not  one  wTho  cares  for  you. 
A ‘constitutional’  wralk  lias  sometimes 
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sent  me  home  nearly  desperate.  It  hap- 
pened that  just  before  last  Christmas  I 
had  reached  a morbid  mood  that  not  the 
utmost  pressure  of  holiday  4 orders'  and 
constant  work  could  dispel.  My  sisters,  in 
their  efforts  to  make  a 1 merry  Christmas’ 
for  their  children  out  of  very  little,  had 
neglected  to  write  those  home  letters  that 
are  almost  my  breath  of  life.  Everybody 
in  the  house  was  planning  to  brighten  the 
day  for  somebody  by  gifts;  one  lady  who 
had  two  little  girls  worked  day  and  night 
almost  to  achieve  her  various  ‘surprises.’ 
All  the  day  before  Christmas  packages 
had  been  arriving,  and,  in  order  to  aid  her 
stratagems,  I had  allowed  her  parcels  to  be 
delivered  in  my  room.  I had  dispatched 
my  last  completed  4 order'  at  dusk,  and  the 
house  was  so  beset  by  parcel-men  that  I 
knew  it  would  be  abusing  kindness  to  ask 
that  Sam,  the  sable  waiter,  should  be  de- 
tached from  his  duties  to  accompany  me 
to  the  church  door,  and  come  for  me  when 
service  was  over — a thing  which  he  occa- 
sionally did — so  I was  left  to  the  com- 
pany of  my  own  dismal  thoughts.  The 
memory  of  all  that  I had  lost  swept  over 
my  soul,  and  as  I paced  back  and  forth  I 
inwardly  murmured,  4 Why  must  we  live 
on  when  those  we  love  are  dead  ?’  I grew 
more  excited  and  rebellious  every  minute. 
The  anxious  mother  would  come  occasion- 
ally to  ask  if  a special  parcel  containing  a 
pair  of  costly  dolls,  which  were  to  consti- 
tute the  central  pivot  of  her  Christmasings, 
had  arrived,  but  the  holiday  pressure  had 
risen  to  such  a stress  that  it  was  not 
brought  till  long  after  mdnight,  by  which 
time  I was  wrought  to  such  a frenzy  that 
sleeping  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
where  it  all  might  have  ended  I shudder 
even  now  to  think. 

“The  slow  hours  seemed  interminable, 
as  visions  of  the  happy  past  and  of  the 
terrible  gulf  between  the  then  and  now 
reproduced  themselves  in  endless  tread- 
mill round  in  a brain  that  seemed  almost 
on  fire  with  the  friction.  Dawn  did  come 
at  last,  and  with  it  I heard  a faint  knock- 
ing at  the  door.  I opened  it.  There  stood 
little  Annie  Milton,  who  said,  4 I’s  come  to 
bwing  you  my  Chwismas  card.  I’s  got 
lots  of  sings,  and  a big,  big  dolly.  Wish 
you  mewwy  Chwismas,  and  I’s  going  to  see 
my  dolly.’  She  placed  in  my  hand  an  en- 
velope containing  a Christmas  card,  which 
— saved  me  from  I know  not  what;  for,  as 
I looked  at  it,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks 
my  eyes  poured  forth  an  irrepressible  flood 


of  tears,  and  a terrible  nervous  tension  was 
relieved." 

Kate  rose,  stepped  to  her  desk,  took 
therefrom  a small  portfolio,  and,  unlock- 
ing it,  took  out  a Christmas  card  of  supe- 
rior artistic  quality,  which  represented  on 
the  right  the  curving  bend  of  a frozen 
river,  a grove  of  fir-trees  on  the  left,  a road 
cut  through  the  sparsest  portion  of  the 
grove  parallel  with  the  windings  of  the 
river,  a number  of  gay  sleighs  drawn  by 
spirited  horses,  each  with  its  couple — evi- 
dently a country  sleigh-ride  — and  the 
bright  moonlight  resting  over  all. 

I instantly  recognized  the  locality;  it 
was  a bit  that  lay  between  my  own  home 
in  the  country  and  Kate’s,  which  some 
true-eyed  artist  had  chosen  for  a lovely 
sketch;  but  I could  not  believe  that  the 
mere  vivid  presentation  of  this  home  scene 
could  have  so  overpowered  Kate’s  resolute 
soul  as  to  have  opened  the  gate  of  tears. 
During  a moment's  pause,  in  which  I saw 
her  choke  down  a rising  flood  of  emotion, 
she  gazed  earnestly  at  the  card,  and  then, 
clasping  my  hand  more  firmly  than  ever, 
she  gasped  out,  “It  was  just  there  that 
he — ” in  saying  which  she  had  revealed 
the  secret  of  its  power;  and  groaning, 
“Oh,  must  it  be?"  her  head  went  down 
on  my  shoulder,  and  after  a few  moments 
of  violent  sobbing  she  was  able  to  speak 
again.  “It  does  me  good  to  speak  and — 
weep."  The  explanation  of  all  this  lay  iu 
the  heavy  loss  she  had  met  before  her  fa- 
ther’s death.  As  noble  a man  as  woman 
ever  loved  had  been  plighted  to  her. 

He  had  been  made  certain  that  Kate  re- 
turned his  love,  on  a still,  bright  winter's 
night,  as  they  were  driving  homeward,  aft- 
er having  called  on  me,  over  this  graphical- 
ly pictured  road.  The  date  of  the  wedding 
had  been  fixed.  Meantime  the  lover  made 
a business  trip  to  Europe.  The  returning 
steamer  went  down  with  all  on  board — 
and  it  took  down  the  largest  half  of  poor 
Kate’s  heart.  Her  engagement  ring  still 
shone  on  the  finger  where  he  had  placed 
it,  and  all  who  knew  the  peculiar  single- 
ness and  constancy  of  her  nature  felt  that 
it  would  never  be  displaced  till  her  hands 
were  folded  for  the  last  time  over  her  wid- 
owed heart. 

“But,"  said  Kate,  “to  go  on  with  the 
history  of  the  day.  By  the  time  that  I was 
a little  tranquilized,  Sam  knocked,  and  left 
a box  4 with  Dinah's  compliments.  ’ Dinah 
was  the  cook.  It  contained  a dozen  cakes 
of  her  own  unapproachable  make,  and  of 
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which  she  knew  I was  fond,  and  a com- 
mon visiting-card,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
in  the  peculiar  cliirography  of  a fellow- 
boarder,  4 To  my  Pet.  Sweets  to  the 
sweet,’  and  proved  to  be  the  fruit  of  a re- 
quest for  4 something  just  right,  and  not  a 
bit  common.’  4 For,’  said  Dinah,  4 1’s  de- 
termined, ever  since  the  night  I had  the 
toothache,  to  let  Miss  Huntington  know 
how  I ’preciate  her.’ 

4 4 My  room  being  on  the  sky  floor,  is 
near  Dinah’s,  and  one  zero  night  I had 
heard  her  groaning  and  4 taking  on’  with  a 
swollen  face.  The  fire  was  not  yet  out  in 
my  grate,  and  I soon  heated  some  water, 
and  had  my  rubber  bottle  filled  and  un- 
der her  aching  face,  and  a little  bromide 
completed  the  relief  that  put  her  asleep. 
I began  to  feel  ashamed  of  having  given 
way  to  my  feeling  of  isolation,  for  certain- 
ly it  had  been  given  me  to  inspire  grati- 
tude in  old  Dinah’s  heart ; but,  while  the 
thought  was  in  my  mind,  another  knock 
announced  Dinah  herself,  who  brought  a 
box  4 with  Sam’s  compliments.’  Evident- 
ly Sam  and  Dinah  had  planned  together. 
The  box  contained  a slightly  passe  nose- 
gay, with  a 4 Jack’  rose  in  the  centre,  and 
a card,  on  which  was  a comic  frog  playing 
a guitar,  and  singing,  4 Yum,  yum,  there’s 
a good  time  coming.’  With  all  its  in- 
congruity, it  expressed  a kind  thought, 
and  as  such  I accepted  it.  Life  had  al- 
ready begun  to  look  brighter  before  I went 
down  to  breakfast,  and  there  the  4 merry’ 
war  of  Christmas  wishes  went  on.  And 
when  I returned  to  my  room,  I found  my 
desk  surmounted  by  a superb  basket  of 
roses  from  the  mother  whose  hands  had 
been  so  busy  for  her  own  children,  but 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  lonely  woman 
in  the  Eyrie.  And  there  was  also  a token 
in  the  shape  of  a card  from  every  boarder 
in  the  house,  each  bearing  the  marks  of 
having  been  chosen  with  thoughtful  care. 
Let  no  one  say  that  these  little  ready- 
made missives  haven’t  a blessed  mission. 
Mine  heartened  me  so  that  I dressed  for 
church  in  an  almost  cheerful  frame,  and 
there  the  music  and  the  service  distilled 
like  the  dew  of  Hermon  on  my  perturbed 
soul.  Oh,  the  blessed  balm  to  the  bruised 
spirit  that  comes  from  those  divine  utter- 
ances! When  I returned  I found  that 
the  postman  had,  so  to  speak,  completed 
my  cure,  for  he  had  brought  a letter  from 
my  sister  covering  little  cards  from  each 
of  the  children,  but  its  chief est  value  lay 
in  the  following  sentence:  ‘Owing  to  an 


excellent  series  of  sales,  next  week  three- 
quarters  of  the  old  indebtedness  will  be 
paid.’  My  heart  gave  a great  bound  of 
thankful  joy,  for  I had  no  idea  that  our 
mutual  task  was  so  nearly  done.  I went 
to  my  desk” — it  had  been  the  gift  of  her 
lover,  who  had  laughingly  said,  “WeTl 
begin  buying  household  furniture  with 
this” — 4iand  took  from  its  resting-place 
the  locket  and  chain  which  stand  for  so 
much  of  my  past  life,  and  while  in  half 
reverie  I took  up  a pencil,  and  began 
sketching  the  outside  of  the  locket,  and  as 
to  do  something  is  the  irresistible  demand 
of  my  nature,  I also  commenced  experi- 
menting with  some  bits  of  satin  that  I had 
used  for  testing  my  brushes  and  pencils, 
and  so,  without  any  deliberate,  premedita- 
ted intention,  I evolved  a satin -covered 
heart-shaped  Christmas  leaf,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me,  Why  not  make  it  a 
memorial  and  memento?  So  I made 
Dinah’s  head  on  one,  Sam’s  frog  on  an- 
other, and  I put  a thought,  or  a date,  or 
an  initial  in  each  that  made  it  an  ex- 
pression of  the  occasion  that  had  led  up 
to  it,  and  afterward  I thought  of  4 string- 
ing’ them,  and  hanging  them  up  for  a vis- 
ible sign.  To  make  them  has  filled  up 
odd  minutes,  and  to  look  at  them  when 
alone  has  been  a rebuke,  an  admonition, 
and  a support.  When  I find  myself  be- 
coming dispirited,  I ask  myself,  ‘Haven’t 
I something  to  add  ?’  and  forthwith  I find 
that  I have  been  forgetting  benefits.  You 
may  look  at  them.” 

I did.  There  is  but  one  that  I will  de- 
scribe. It  was  placed  next  the  locket  it- 
self, and  was  the  white  satin  one.  On  its 
leaf  wras  a pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a tomb, 
the  door  closed,  but  resting  on  it,  as  if 
about  to  open  it,  a hand.  Kate  had  often 
maintained  that  hands  are  as  individual 
and  as  indicative  of  character  as  faces, 
and  that,  now  that  albums  of  photograph- 
ed hands  are  fashionable,  people  will  find 
it  out.  This  one  was  a faithful  sketch  of 
the  hand  in  which  she  had  expected  to 
place  her  own  with  a womanly  44 1 will.” 
How  often  she  and  I had  discussed  its  pe- 
culiarities in  fond  girl  fashion  l— its  sinewy 
strength  and  its  gentleness  of  touch,  the 
fingers  tapering  like  a woman’s  to  the 
very  ends,  and  there  springing  back  with 
the  angle  that  adds  the  last  touch  of  fasci- 
nation. 

On  the  leaf  opposite  was  written : 

11  And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Hull  the  stone  from  its  grave  away.1’ 
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MY  I’HYLLIDA. 


My  Phyllida!  my  Phyllida! 

1 care  not  though  they  heap 
The  hearts  of  all  St.  .James's, 
Arid  give  me  all  to  keep; 

I care  not  whose  the.  beauties 
Of  all  the  world  may  be, 
For  Phyllida— for  Phyllida 
Is  all  the  world  to  me! 


The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

They  have  their  fits  and  freaks; 
They  smile  on  you — for  seconds. 
They  frown  on  you — for  weeks: 
But  Phyllida,  inv  Phyllida! 

Come  either  storm  or  shine. 
From  8h  rove-tide  unto  Shrove  tide 
Is  always  true — and  Mine. 


THE  MAJOR 


little  gowns  and  sunny  curls  pleased  his 
eye,  and  made  him  feet  young  again,  so  lie 
said.  lie.  had  come,  too,  to  have  a great 
pride  in  her,  and  this  pride  had  grown  im- 
portant to  him ; it  now  made  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  his  life.  He  liked  to  men- 
tion what  a Hue  education  she  had  had; 
he  liked  to  say  that  her  mother  had  been 
a 4* Forster  of  Forsters  Island,”  and  that 
her  father  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman 
who  bad  “reeeiv*'d  bis  edtlCiltiOB  at  < )\ 

ford, ^ He  thought  little  Sear  had  *'  Eng- 
lish traits, ° and  he  enumerated  them. 
He  had  always  been  a proud  man,  and 
now  his  pride  had  centred  itself  in  her. 
But  if  his  pride  vvgs  strong,  his  affection 
was  stronger ; he  was  always  content 
when  she  was  in  the  room,  ami  he  never 


Chapter  IV. 

JULY  passed,  and  August  began.  Sura 
Carroll  had  spent  the  weeks  in  trying 
to  add  to  her  father’s  comfort,  and  try- 
ing to  alter  herself  so  fully,  when  with 
him,  that  she  should  no  longer  be  a bur- 
den upon  bis  expectation,  a care  upon  his 
mind.  In  the  first  of  these  attempts  she 
was  and  could  be  hut  an  assistant,  and  a 
subordinate  one,  filling  the  interstices  left 
by  Madam  Carroll.  For  the  Major  de- 
fended mom  and  more  each  day  upon  his 
little  wife.  Her  remarks  always  inter 
ested  him,  her  voice  he  always  liked  to 
hear;  he  liked  to  know  all  she  was  doing, 
and  where  she  Went,  and  what  people  said 
to  .ter;  he  liked  to  look  at  her;  her  bright 
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liked  to  have  her  long  absent.  When  he 
was  tired,  she  knew  it  ; he  was  not  obliged 
to  explain.  All  his  moods  she  compre- 
hended; he  was  not  obliged  to  define 
them.  And  when  he  did  appear  in  pub- 


keeping the  conversation  in  the  track  he 
preferred,  guarding  his  entrances  and 
exits,  so  that  above  all  and  through  all 
her  other  duties  and  occupations,  his  ease 
and  his  pleasure  were  always  made  secure. 
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lie.  at  church  on  Sundays,  or  at  her  recep- 
tions. it  was  she  upon  whom  he  relied, 
who  kept  herself  mentally  as  well  as  in 
reality  by  bis  side,  acting  an  quick-witted 
out  rider,  warding  off  possible  annoyance, 


Of  all  this  Ids  daughter  became  aware 
only  by  dcgr<vs.  It  went  on  so  unobtru- 
sively, invisibly  almost,  that  only  when 
she  had  begun  to  study  the  subject  id  lev 
father's  probable  needs  in  connection  w\th 
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herself,  what  she  could  do  to  add  to  his 
comfort,  only  then  did  she  comprehend 
the  importance  of  these  little  hourly  ac- 
tions of  Madam  Carroll,  comprehend  what 
a safeguard  they  kept  all  the  time  round 
his  tranquillity,  how  indispensable  they 
were  to  his  happiness.  For  the  feeling  he 
had  had  with  regard  to  his  daughter  ex- 
tended, though  in  a less  degree,  to  all  Far 
Edgerley  society ; he  wished — and  it  was 
now  his  greatest  wish — to  appear  at  his 
best  when  any  one  saw  him.  And,  thanks 
to  the  devotion  and  tact  of  his  wife,  to 
her  watchfulness  (which  never  seemed  to 
watch),  to  the  unceasing  protection  she 
had  thrown  round  his  seclusion,  and  the 
quiet  but  masterly  support  she  gave  when 
he  did  appear,  no  one  in  the  village  was 
as  yet  aware  that  any  change  had  come 
to  the  Major,  save  a somewhat  invalid 
■condition,  the  result  of  his  illness  of  the 
preceding  winter. 

Sara  herself  had  now  learned  how  much 
this  opinion  of  the  Far  Edgerley  public 
was  to  her  father;  he  rested  on  Saturday 
almost  all  day  in  order  to  prepare  for  Sun- 
day, and  the  same  preparation  was  made 
before  each  of  the  receptions.  At  these 
receptions  she  could  now  be  of  use;  she 
could  take  Madam  Carroll’s  place  from 
time  to  time,  stand  beside  him  and  keep 
other  people  down  to  his  topics,  prevent 
interruptions  and  sudden  changes  of  sub- 
ject, move  with  him  through  the  rooms, 
as,  with  head  erect  and  one  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  he  passed  from  group 
to  group,  having  a little  conversation  with 
each,  and  so  much  in  the  old  way  that 
when  at  length  he  retired,  excusing  him- 
self on  account  of  his  health,  he  left  un- 
broken the  impression  which  all  Far  Edg- 
erley cherished,  the  impression  of  his  dis- 
tinguished appearance  and  polished  de- 
lightful manners. 

During  these  weeks,  the  more  his  daugh- 
ter had  studied  him  and  the  ways  to  make 
herself  of  use  to  him,  even  if  not  a plea- 
sure, the  greater  had  become  her  admira- 
tion for  the  little  woman  who  was  his 
wife — who  did  it  all,  and  so  thoroughly! 
who  did  it  all,  and  so  tenderly!  What 
she,  the  daughter,  with  all  her  great  love 
for  him,  could  think  out  only  with  care- 
ful effort,  the  wife  divined;  what  she  did 
with  too  much  earnestness,  the  wife  did 
easily,  lightly.  Her  own  words  when  she 
was  with  him  were  considered,  planned; 
but  the  wife's  talk  flowed  on  as  naturally 
and  brightly  as  though  she  had  never  giv- 
VoL.  LXVL-No.  3OT.-16 


en  a thought  to  adapting  it  to  him;  yet 
always  was  it  perfectly  adapted.  Sara 
often  sat  looking  at  Madam  Carroll,  dur- 
ing these  days,  with  a wonder  at  her  own 
long  blindness:  a wonder  also  that  such 
a woman  should  have  borne  always  in  si- 
lence, and  with  unfailing  gentleness,  her 
step-daughter’s  moderate  and  patronizing 
estimate  of  her.  But  even  while  she  was 
thinking  of  these  things  Madam  Carroll 
would  perhaps  rise  and  cross  the  room, 
stopping  to  pat  dog  Carlo  on  the  rug  as 
she  passed,  and  she  would  seem  so  small 
and  young,  her  very  prettiness  so  unlike 
the  countenance  and  expression  one  asso- 
ciates with  intellectual  ability,  that  the 
daughter  would  unconsciously  fall  back 
into  her  old  opinion  of  her,  always,  how- 
ever, to  emerge  from  it  again  hurriedly, 
remorsefully,  almost  reverentially,  upon 
the  next  example  of  the  exquisite  tact,  ten- 
derness, and  care  with  which  she  surround- 
ed and  propped  up  her  husband’s  broken 
days. 

But  the  Major's  life  was  now  very  com- 
fortable. His  daughter,  if  she  had  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  doing  what  she  did  with- 
out thought  over  it,  had  at  least  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  him  from  all  feeling 
of  uneasiness  in  her  society : she  now  came 
and  went  as  freely  as  Scar.  She  had  made 
her  manner  so  completely  unexpectant 
and  (apparently)  unobservant,  she  had 
placed  herself  so  entirely  on  a line  with 
him  as  he  was  at  present,  that  nothing 
led  him  to  think  of  making  any  effort; 
he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  made 
one.  She  talked  to  him  on  local  subjects, 
generally  adding  some  little  comment  that 
amused  him ; she  had  items  about  the  gar- 
den and  fields  or  dog  Carlo  to  tell  him; 
but  most  of  all  she  talked  to  him  of  the 
past,  and  led  him  to  talk  of  it.  For  the 
Major  had  a much  clearer  remembrance 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth  than  he  had  of 
the  events  of  later  years,  and  not  only  a 
clearer  remembrance,  but  a greater  inter- 
est; he  liked  to  relate  his  adventures  of 
those  days,  and  often  did  it  with  spirit 
and  zest.  He  was  willing  now  to  have 
her  present  at  “Scar's  lessons  ';  she  form- 
ed sentences  from  the  chivalrous  little 
manuscript  book  in  her  turn,  and  now 
and  then  took  part  in  the  game  of  domi- 
noes that  followed.  The  Major  grew  into 
the  habit  of  taking  an  afternoon  walk  with 
her  about  the  grounds — always  at  a safe 
distance  from  the  entrance  gate.  They 
went  to  visit  the  birds’  nests  she  had  dis- 
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covered,  and  count  the  eggs  or  fledglings, 
and  he  recalled  his  boyhood  knowledge 
of  birds,  which  was  accurate  and  wide; 
they  went  down  to  the  pond  made  by  the 
brook,  and  sent  in  dog  Carlo  for  a bath ; 
they  strolled  through  the  orchard  to  see 
how  the  apples  were  coming  on,  and  sat 
for  a while  on  a bench  under  the  patri- 
arch tree.  These  walks  became  very  pre- 
cious to  the  daughter;  her  father  enjoyed 
them,  enjoyed  so  much  the  summer  at- 
mosphere, pure  and  fresh  and  high,  yet 
aromatic  also  with  the  scents  from  the 
miles  of  unbroken  pine  and  fir  forest 
round  about,  enjoyed  looking  at  the 
mountains  so  much,  noting  the  moving 
bands  of  light  and  shadow  cast  upon  their 
purple  sides  as  the  white  clouds  sailed 
slowly  across  the  sky,  that  sometimes  for 
an  hour  at  a time  he  would  almost  be  his 
former  self  again.  He  knew  this  when 
it  happened,  and  it  made  him  happy.  And 
Sara  was  so  glad  to  see  him  happy  that 
she  began  to  feel,  and  with  surprise,  as  if 
she  herself  too  might  be  happy  again,  hap- 
py after  all. 

This  first  little  beginning  of  happiness 
grew  and  budded  like  a flower;  for  now 
more  and  more  her  father  asked  for  her, 
wanted  her  with  him;  he  took  her  arm 
as  they  walked  about  the  grounds,  and 
she  felt  as  glad  and  proud  as  a child  be- 
cause she  was  tall  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  be  of  real  use  to  him.  She  re- 
membered the  desolation  of  those  hours 
when  she  had  thought  that  she  should 
never  be  of  use  to  him  again,  should  have 
no  place  beside  him,  should  be  to  him  only 
a care  and  a dread : thinking  of  this,  she 
was  very  thankfully  happy.  When  she 
could  do  something  for  him,  and  he  was 
pleased,  it  seemed  to  her  almost  as  if  she 
had  never  loved  him  so  much ; for,  added 
to  her  old  strong  affection,  there  was  now 
that  deep  clinging  tenderness  which  fills 
the  heart  when  the  person  one  loves  be- 
comes dependent,  trustingly  dependent 
like  a little  child,  upon  one’s  hourly 
thought  and  care. 

The  rector  of  St.  John’s  had  continued 
those  visits  which  Miss  Carroll  had  criti- 
cised as  too  frequent.  When  he  came  he 
seldom  saw  his  senior  warden  ; but  the 
non-appearance  was  sufficiently  excused 
by  the  state  of  the  senior  warden’s  health, 
as  well  as  made  up  for  by  the  presence  of 
his  wife.  For  Madam  Carroll  was  charm- 
ing in  her  manner  to  the  young  clergy- 
man, always  giving  him  the  kind  of  wel- 


come which  made  him  feel  sure  that  she 
was  really  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  she 
wished  him  to  come  soon  again.  As  he 
continued  to  come,  it  happened  now  and 
then  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  would 
be  engaged,  and  unable  to  see  him.  Per- 
haps she  was  reading  to  the  Major  from 
his  Saturday  Review  ; and  this  was  some- 
thing which  no  one  else  could  do  in  the 
way  he  liked.  She  alone  knew  how  to 
select  the  items  he  cared  to  hear,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  how  to  leave 
the  rest  unread ; she  alone  knew  how  to 
give  in  a line  an  abstract  that  was  clear 
to  him,  and  how  to  enliven  the  whole  with 
gay  little  remarks  of  her  own,  which,  she 
said,  he  must  allow  her — a diversion  for 
her  smaller  feminine  mind.  The  Major 
greatly  valued  his  Saturday  Review  ; he 
would  have  been  much  disturbed  if  de- 
prived of  the  acquaintance  it  gave  him 
with  the  events  of  the  day.  Not  that  he 
enjoyed  listening  to  it;  but  when  it  was 
done  and  over  for  that  week,  he  had  the 
sensation  of  satisfaction  in  duty  accom- 
plished which  a man  feels  who  has  faced 
an  east  wind  for  several  hours  without  ex- 
pletives or  loss  of  optimism,  and  then  come 
home  to  enjoy  his  fire.  Life  should  not  be 
too  narrow,  too  confined ; there  should  al- 
ways be  a consideration  of  public  events, 
a general  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world;  this  the  Major  said  at 
the  receptions,  as  he  alluded  to  the  latest 
European  news.  For  they  never  discuss- 
ed American  news  at  the  receptions ; they 
never  came  further  westward,  conversa- 
tionally, than  longitude  twenty -five,  reck- 
oned, of  course,  from  Greenwich.  In  186& 
there  was  a good  deal  of  this  polite  obliv- 
ion south  of  the  Potomac  and  Cumber- 
land. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Owen  happened 
to  call  at  a time  when  Madam  Carroll 
was  engaged,  Miss  Carroll  was  obliged  to 
receive  him.  She  did  not  dislike  him 
(which  was  fortunate  ; she  disliked  so 
many  people !),  but  she  did  not  care  to  see 
him  so  often,  she  said.  He  talked  well, 
she  was  aware  of  that;  he  had  gone  over 
the  entire  field  of  general  subjects  with 
the  idea,  as  it  seemed,  of  finding  one  in 
which  she  might  be  interested.  But  as 
she  was  interested  in  nothing  but  her  fa- 
ther, and  would  not  talk  of  him  now,  save 
conventionally,  with  any  one,  he  found 
her  always  rather  unresponsive. 

His  congregation  thought  her,  in  ad- 
dition, cold.  Not  a few  of  them  had  men- 
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tioned  to  him  this  opinion.  But  there 
was  something  in  Sara  Carroll’s  face 
which  seemed  to  Owen  the  reverse  of 
cold,  though  he  could  not  deny  that  to 
him  personally  she  was,  if  not  precisely 
wintry,  at  least  as  cool  as  a late  October 
day,  when  there  is  neither  sun  to  warm 
nor  wind  to  vivify  the  gray  still  air.  Yet 
he  continued  to  come  to  the  Farms.  His 
liking  for  the  little  mistress  of  the  house 
was  strong  and  sincere.  He  thought  her 
very  sweet  and  winning.  He  found  there, 
too,  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  did  not 
have  to  mount  guard  over  himself  and  his 
possessions — an  atmosphere  of  pleasant 
welcome  and  pleasant  words,  but  both  of 
them  unaccompanied  by  what  might  have 
been  called,  perhaps,  the  acquisitiveness 
which  prevailed  elsewhere.  No  one  at 
the  Farms  wanted  him  or  anything  that 
was  his,  that  is,  wanted  it  with  any  tenaci- 
ty; his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  opinions, 
his  approval  or  disapproval,  his  ideas,  his 
favorite  books,  his  evenings,  his  sermons 
in  manuscript — all  these  were  considered 
his  own  property,  and  were  not  asked  for 
in  the  large  low-ceilinged  drawing-room 
where  the  Major’s  wife  and  daughter,  one 
or  both,  received  him  when  he  came. 
They  received  him  as  an  equal  (Miss  Car- 
roll  as  a not  especially  important  one), 
and  not  as  a superior,  a being  from  anoth- 
er world;  though  Madam  Carroll  always 
put  enough  respect  for  his  rector’s  position 
into  her  manner  to  make  him  feel  easy 
about  himself  and  about  coming  again. 

He  continued  to  come  again.  And 
Miss  Carroll  continued  her  uninterested 
manner.  The  only  change,  the  only  ex- 
pression of  feeling  which  he  had  seen  in 
her  in  all  these  weeks,  was  one  look  in 
her  eyes  and  a sentence  or  two  she  had 
uttered,  brought  out  by  something  he  said 
about  her  mother.  During  one  of  their 
first  interviews  he  had  spoken  of  this  lady, 
expressing  respectfully  his  great  liking  for 
her,  his  admiration.  Madam  Carroll’s 
daughter  had  responded  briefly,  and  rath- 
er as  though  she  thought  it  unnecessa- 
ry for  him  to  have  an  opinion,  and  more 
than  unnecessary  to  express  one.  He  had 
remembered  this  little  passage  of  arms, 
and  had  said  no  more.  But  having  met 
the  mistress  of  the  house  a few  days  ago  at 
a cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
a poor  crippled  boy  had  just  breathed  his 
last  breath  of  pain,  he  had  been  much 
touched  by  the  sweet  comprehending  sis- 
terly tenderness  of  the  mother  who  was  a 


lady  to  the  mother  who  was  so  ignorant, 
rough-spoken,  almost  rough -hearted  as 
well.  But  though  rough-hearted,  she  had 
loved  her  poor  child  as  dearly  as  that  oth- 
er mother  loved  her  little  Scar.  The  oth- 
er mother  had  herself  said  this  to  him  as 
they  left  the  cabin  together.  He  spoke  of 
it  to  Sara  when  he  made  his  next  visit  at 
the  Farms;  he  could  not  help  it. 

And  then  a humility  he  had  never  seen 
there  before  came  into  her  eyes,  and  a 
warmth  of  tone  he  had  not  heard  before 
into  her  sweet  voice. 

“My  mother’s  goodness  is  simply  un- 
paralleled,” she  answered.  “You  ad- 
mire her  sincerely;  many  do.  But  no 
one  save  those  who  are  in  the  house  with 
her  all  the  time  can  comprehend  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  her  unselfishness,  her 
energy — which  is  always  so  quiet — her  ten- 
derness for  others,  her  constant  thought 
for  them.” 

Frederick  Owen  was  surprised  at  the 
pleasure  these  words  gave  him.  For  they 
gave  him  a great  pleasure.  He  felt  him- 
self in  a glow  as  she  finished.  He  thought 
of  this  as  he  walked  home.  He  knew  that 
he  admired  Madam  Carroll;  and  he  was 
not  without  a secret  belief,  too,  that  she 
had  a respect  for  his  opinion,  and  even 
an  especial  respect.  Still,  did  he  care  so 
much  to  hear  her  praised  ? — care  so  much 
that  it  put  him  in  a glow  ? 

Toward  the  last  of  August  occurred,  on 
its  regular  day,  one  of  Madam  Carroll’s 
receptions.  To  Sara  Carroll  it  was  an  un- 
usually disagreeable  one.  She  had  never 
been  fond  of  the  receptions  at  any  time, 
though  of  late  she  had  accepted  them  be- 
cause they  were  so  much  to  her  father; 
but  this  particular  one  was  odious. 

It  was  odious  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a stranger  who  had  appeared  in  Far 
Edgerley  three  weeks  before,  a stranger 
who  had  made  his  way  into  society  there 
with  so  much  rapidity  and  success  that  he 
had  now  penetrated  even  the  exclusive 
barriers  of  the  Farms.  But  this  phrase- 
ology was  Miss  Carroll’s.  In  reality,  the 
stranger’s  “way”  had  not  been  made  by 
any  effort  of  his  own,  but  rather  by  his 
manners  and  appearance,  which  were  ori- 
ginal, and  more  especially  by  a gift  for 
which  Nature  was  responsible,  not  him- 
self. And  as  to  penetrating  the  barriers 
of  the  Farms,  lie  had  not  shown  any  es- 
pecial interest  in  that  old-fashioned  man- 
sion, and  now  that  he  was  actually  there, 
and  at  one  of  the  receptions,  too,  he  seem- 
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ed  not  impressed  by  his  good  fortune, 
but  wandered  about  rather  restlessly,  and 
yawned  a good  deal  in  corners.  These 
little  ways  of  his,  however,  were  consider- 
ed to  belong  to  the  “fantasies  of  genius”; 
Madam  Carroll  herself  had  so  character- 
ized them. 

The  stranger  had,  indeed,  unlimited  gen- 
ius if  signs  of  this  kind  were  to  be  taken  as 
evidences  of  it;  he  interrupted  people  in 
the  middle  of  their  sentences ; he  left  them 
abruptly  while  they  were  still  talking  to 
him ; he  yawned  (as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned), and  not  always  in  corners ; he  went 
to  see  the  persons  he  fancied,  whether  they 
had  asked  him  to  do  so  or  not ; he  never 
dreamed  of  going  to  see  the  persons  he 
did  not  fancy,  no  matter  how  many  times 
they  had  invited  him.  He  had  a liking 
for  flower  gardens,  and  had  been  discov- 
ered more  than  once,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, sitting  in  honeysuckle  arbors  which 
the  owners  had  supposed  were  for  their 
own  private  enjoyment.  When  found,  he 
had  not  apologized ; he  complimented  the 
owners  upon  their  flowers  and  their  view. 

Strangers  were  so  rare  in  Far  Edgerley 
— high,  ancient  little  village  in  the  mount- 
ains, far  from  railways,  unmentioned  in 
guide-books — that  this  admirer  of  flower 
gardens  was  known  by  sight  through  all 
the  town  before  he  had  been  two  days  in 
the  place.  He  was  named  Dupont,  and  he 
was  staying  at  the  village  inn,  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel — an  old  red  brick  structure, 
whose  sign,  a weather-beaten  portrait  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  crowned  the 
top  of  a thick  blue  pole  set  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Edgerley  Street.  He  was  appar- 
ently about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years 
of  age,  tall,  slender,  carelessly  dressed,  yet 
possessing,  too,  some  picturesque  articles 
of  attire  to  which  Far  Edgerley  was  not 
accustomed,  notably  low  shoes,  with  red 
silk  stockings  above  them,  and  a red  silk 
handkerchief  to  match  the  stockings  peep- 
ing from  the  breast  pocket  of  the  coat;  a 
cream  - colored  umbrella  lined  with  red 
silk;  a quantity  of  cream-colored  gauze 
wound  round  a straw  hat. 

But  it  was  not  these  articles,  remark- 
able as  they  were,  nor  his  taste  for  open- 
ing gates  without  permission,  nor  his  habit 
of  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  ig- 
noring sidewalks,  nor  another  habit  he  had 
of  rising  and  going  out  of  church  just  be- 
fore the  sermon — it  was  none  of  these  which 
had  given  him  his  privilege  of  entering 
“ the  best  society.”  The  best  society  had 
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opened  its  doors  to  Genius,  and  to  Genius 
alone.  This  genius  was  of  the  musical 
kind.  Dupont  played  and  sang  his  own 
compositions.  4 4 What,  ” said  Madam  Car- 
roll,  4 4 is  genius,  if  not  this  ?”  Madam  Car- 
roll’s  opinion  was  followed  in  Far  Edger- 
ley, and  Dupont  now  had  the  benefit  of 
it.  The  Rendleshams  invited  him  to  tea; 
the  Greers  sang  for  him ; he  was  offered 
the  Saturday  Review;  even  Mrs.  General 
Hibbard,  joining  the  gentle  tide,  invited 
him  to  Chapultepec,  and  when  he  came, 
showed  him  the  duck  yard.  Miss  Honoria 
Ashley  did  not  yield  to  the  current.  But 
then  Miss  Honoria  never  yielded  to  any- 
thing. Her  father,  the  junior  warden,  free- 
ly announced  (outside  his  own  gate)  that 
the  “singing  man”  amused  him.  Mr. 
Phipps  hated  him,  but  that  was  because 
Dupont  had  shown  some  interest  in  Miss 
Lucy  Rendlesham,  who  was  pretty.  Not 
that  they  cared  much,  however,  for  beauty 
in  Far  Edgerley ; it  was  so  much  better  to 
be  intellectual.  Ferdinand  Kenneway, 
when  he  learned  that  the  new-comer  had 
been  received  both  at  Chapultepec  and  the 
Farms,  called  at  the  inn,  and  left  one  of 
his  engraved  cards — “Mr.  F.  Kenneway, 
Baltimore.”  He  had  once  lived  in  Balti- 
more six  months.  Dupont  made  an  ex- 
cellent caricature  of  Ferdinand  on  the 
back  of  the  card,  and  never  returned  the 
call.  On  the  whole,  the  musician  had 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  so 
complete  a conquest  of  Far  Edgerley’s 
highest  circle.  Only  two  persons  (besides 
Phipps)  in  all  that  circle  disliked  him. 
True,  these  two  disliked  him  strongly ; but 
they  remained  only  two,  and  they  were, 
in  public  at  least,  silent.  They  were  Miss 
Carroll  and  the  rector  of  St.  John’s. 

Perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  a clergy- 
man should  look  askance  at  a man  who 
always  rose  and  walked  out  of  church  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  preparing 
to  begin  his  sermon.  Miss  Carroll,  how- 
ever, had  no  such  sufficient  reason  to  give 
for  her  dislike ; when  Dupont  came  to  the 
Farms  he  was  as  respectfully  polite  to  her 
as  he  could  be  in  the  very  small  opportu- 
nity she  vouchsafed  him.  He  came  often 
to  their  flower  garden.  She  complained 
of  his  constant  presence.  “I  am  never 
sure  that  he  is  not  there.  He  is  either  ly- 
ing at  full  length  in  the  shade  of  the  rho- 
dodendrons, or  else  sitting  in  the  rose  ar- 
bor, drumming  on  the  table.” 

“ Very  harmless  amusements  they  seem 
to  me, ’’replied  Madam  Carroll. 
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“Yes.  But  why  should  we  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  his  amusements  ? I 
think  that  office  we  might  decline.” 

“You  are  rather  unkind,  aren’t  you  ? 
What  harm  has  the  poor  fellow  done  to 
us  ?” 

“Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  pity  him, 
mamma — ” 

“Why  should  not  one  pity  him  a lit- 
tle ? — a young  man  who  is  so  alone  in  the 
world,  as  he  tells  us  he  is,  not  strong  in 
health,  and  often  moody.  Then,  too,  there 
is  his  genius.” 

“ I am  tired  of  his  genius.  I do  not  be- 
lieve in  his  genius.  There  is  no  power 
in  it.  Always  a ‘ little  song’ ! A ‘ little 
song’ ! An  eccentric  accompaniment  does 
not  make  them  vigorous.” 

“ Do  you  wish  him  to  shout  ?” 

“ I wish  him  to  take  himself  elsewhere. 
I am  speaking  very  freely,  mamma;  for 
I have  noticed  that  you  like  him.” 

“He  is  a variety — that  is  the  explana- 
tion ; we  have  so  little  variety  here.  But 
I do  like  him,  Sara,  or  rather  I like  his 
songs.  They  seem  to  me  very  beautiful.  ” 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side. 
Sara  had  announced  her  dislike,  and  it  had 
been  ignored ; her  warm  regard  for  Madam 
Carroll  kept  her  from  again  expressing  the 
feeling. 

The  present  reception  was  considered 
an  especially  delightful  one.  Madam 
Carroll  had  altered  her  hours;  instead  of 
from  five  to  eight,  they  were  now  from 
eight  to  ten.  True,  the  time  was  shorter; 
but  this  was  compensated  for  by  the  change 
from  afternoon  to  evening.  For  choice 
as  had  been  the  tone  of  intelligence  and 
elegant  cultivation  which  had  underlain 
these  social  meetings  heretofore,  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  they  gained  in  the 
element  of  gayety  by  being  deferred  to 
candle-light.  The  candles  inspired  every- 
body ; it  was  felt  to  be  more  festal.  The 
ladies  wore  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  Fer- 
dinand Kenneway  came  out  in  white 
gloves.  The  Major,  too,  had  not  appear- 
ed so  well  all  summer  as  he  did  this  even- 
ing ; every  one  remarked  it.  Not  that  the 
Major  did  not  always  appear  well.  “ He 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  first  gentle- 
man of  our  State.  But  to-night,  how  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  he  looks  ! His 
gray  hair  but  adds  to  his  noble  appear- 
ance— don’t  you  think  so  ?— his  gray  hair 
and  his  wounded  arm  ? And  dear  Madam 
Carroll,  too,  when  have  you  seen  her  look 
so  bright  ?” 


Thus  the  ladies.  But  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  meanwhile,  had  never  been 
more  silent.  To-night  she  merited  with- 
out doubt  their  adjective  “cold.”  She 
had  not  been  able  to  be  of  much  use  to 
her  father  this  evening.  During  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  had  given  to  his 
guests  Madam  Carroll  had  not  left  him ; 
together  they  had  gone  through  the  rooms, 
exchanging  greetings,  holding  little  con- 
versations, inquiring  after  the  health  of 
the  absent.  As  had  been  remarked,  the 
little  wife  looked  very  bright.  She  had 
more  color  than  usual;  her  complexion 
had  never  had,  they  said,  a more  exquisite 
bloom.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  a 
large  bunch  of  pink  roses  fastened  in  her 
belt,  and  as  she  stood  by  the  side  of  her 
tall  gray-haired  husband  she  looked,  the 
junior  warden  declared,  like  “a  Hebe.” 
And  then  he  carefully  explained  that  he 
meant  a modern  Hebe  of  delicate  outlines, 
and  not  the  Hebe  of  the  ancient  Greeks — 
“who  always  weighed  two  hundred.” 

The  modern  Hebe  talked  with  much  an- 
imation; Far  Edgerley  admired  her  more 
than  ever.  After  the  Major  had  retired 
she  was  even  gay;  the  junior  warden  hav- 
ing lost  the  spray  of  sweet-pea  from  his 
button  - hole,  with  charming  sportiveness 
she  called  him  to  her  and  replaced  it  with 
one  of  her  pink  roses. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Dupont  was  conducting 
himself  after  his  usual  fantasied  fashion. 

He  strolled  about  and  leaned  against  the 
walls— a thing  never  done  in  Far  Edger- 
ley, on  account  of  the  paper;  he  stared  at 
the  head-dress  of  Mrs.  General  Hibbard, 
an  impressive  edifice  of  black  lace  and  bu- 
gles ; he  talked  a little  to  Miss  Lucy  Ren- 
dlesham,  to  the  rage  of  Phipps ; he  turn- 
ed his  back  on  F.  Kenneway,  and  he 
laughed  at  the  poetical  quotations  of  Mrs. 
Greer.  And  then  he  made  no  less  than 
six  profound  bows  before  Miss  Corinna, 
the  dignified  leader  of  St.  John’s  choir. 

He  bowed  whenever  he  met  her,  stop- 
ping especially  for  the  purpose,  drawing 
his  feet  together,  and  bending  his  head  and 
body  to  an  angle  heretofore  unwitnessed 
in  that  community.  Miss  Corinna,  in 
chaste  black  silk,  became  at  last,  martial 
though  she  was,  disconcerted  by  this  ex- 
treme respect.  She  could  not  return  it 
properly,  because,  most  unfortunately  as 
she  had  always  thought,  the  days  of  the 
courtesy,  the  only  stately  salutation  for  a 
lady,  were  gone  by.  She  bowed  as  majes- 
tically as  she  could.  But  when  it  came 
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to  the  seventh  time,  she  said  to  her  second 
sister,  “ Really,  Camilla,  his  attentions  are 
becoming  too  pressing.  Let  us  retire.” 
So  they  retired — to  the  wall.  But  even 
here  they  were  not  secure,  Dupont  discov- 
ering their  retreat,  and  coming  by  express- 
ly every  now  and  then  to  bestow  upon  the 
disturbed  maiden  another  salute. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening — or 
rather  of  the  reception — he  sang,  accom- 
panying himself  upon  the  guitar.  His 
guitar  had  a long  loop  of  red  ribbon  at- 
tached to  it ; Miss  Carroll  surveyed  it  and 
its  owner  with  coldest  eye,  as,  seated  upon 
a low  ottoman  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
he  began  what  she  had  called  his  “little 
songs.”  His  songs  were  in  truth  always 
brief ; but  they  were  not  entirely  value- 
less, in  spite  of  her  prejudice  against  them. 
They  had  a character  of  their  own.  Some- 
times they  contained  minor  cadences  too 
old  for  Far  Edgerley  to  remember,  the 
wild  soft  plaintive  cadences  of  the  Indian 
women  of  tribes  long  gone  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  of  the  first  African  slaves  poling 
their  flat-boats  along  the  Southern  rivers. 
And  sometimes  they  were  love-songs,  of  a 
style  far  too  modern  for  the  little  old-fash- 
ioned town  to  comprehend.  Dupont’s 
voice  was  a tenor,  not  powerful,  but  de- 
liciously, sensuously  sweet.  As  he  sat 
there  singing,  with  his  large  bold  dark 
eyes  roving  about  the  room,  with  his  slen- 
der dark  fingers  touching  the  strings,  with 
his  black  mustaches,  waxed  at  the  ends, 
the  gleam  of  his  red  handkerchief,  and  the 
red  flower  in  his  coat,  he  seemed  to  some 
of  the  ladies  present  romantically  hand- 
some. To  Sara  Carroll  he  seemed  a liv- 
ing impertinence. 

What  right  had  this  person  of  unknown 
antecedents,  position,  and  character  to  be 
posturing  there  before  them  ? — to  be  ad- 
mitted at  all  to  the  house  of  her  father  ? 
And  then  her  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon 
her  father's  wife,  who,  in  the  chair  near- 
est the  musician,  was  listening  to  him 
with  noticeable  enjoyment.  She  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

By  doing  this  she  came  directly  upon 
Frederick  Owen,  who  had  apparently  per- 
formed the  same  action  a little  while  be- 
fore. They  were  alone  in  the  wide  hall ; 
every  one  else  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
gathered  round  the  singer. 

“It — it  was  cooler  here,”  Owen  explain- 
ed, rather  awkwardly.  At  this  instant 
Dupont's  voice  floated  out  to  them  in  one 
of  his  long  soft  notes.  “ It  has  4 a dying 


fall,’  has  it  not  ?”  said  the  clergyman;  he 
was  trying  to  speak  politely  of  her  guest. 
But  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  Miss  Carroll 
he  suddenly  read  in  them  a feeling  of  the 
same  strength  and  nature  as  his  own. 
This  was  a surprise,  and  a satisfaction. 
It  was  the  first  corresponding  dislike  he 
had  been  able  to  discover.  For  his  own 
dislike  had  been  so  strong  that  he  had 
been  searching  in  all  directions  for  a 
corresponding  one,  with  the  hope  per- 
haps of  proving  to  himself  that  his  was 
not  mere  baseless  prejudice.  But  until 
this  evening  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
finding  what  he  sought.  It  was  all  the 
other  way. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Owen 
had  not  betrayed  this  dislike  of  his.  If 
he  had  done  so,  if  his  objection  to  the 
musician  had  been  known,  or  even  sus- 
pected, it  is  probable  that  Dupont  would 
hardly  have  attained  his  present  position 
in  Far  Edgerley.  For  after  Madam  Car- 
roll’s  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  rector  of 
St.  John’s  came  next.  But  he  had  not 
betrayed  it.  There  was  nothing  of  essen- 
tial importance  against  Dupont.  The  facfr 
that  he  was  precisely  the  kind  of  fellow 
whom  Frederick  Owen  particularly  dis- 
liked was  simply  a matter  between  the 
two  men  themselves,  or  rather,  as  Dupont 
cared  nothing  about  it,  between  Owen  and 
his  own  conscience ; for  he  could  hardly 
go  about  denouncing  a man  because  he 
happened  to  play  the  guitar.  But  after 
three  weeks  of  enduring  him — for  he  met 
him  wherever  he  went — it  was  great  com- 
fort to  have  caught  that  gleam  of  con- 
tempt in  Miss  Carroll's  gray  eyes ; he  was 
glad  that  he  had  been  at  just  the  right 
spot  in  the  hall  to  receive  it  as  she  came 
from  the  drawing-room  with  that  alluring 
voice  floating  forth  behind  her. 

“It  is  a beautiful  evening,”  he  said, 
dropping  the  subject  of  the  musician; 
44  the  moonlight  is  so  bright  that  one  can 
see  all  the  mountains.  Shall  we  go  out 
and  look  at  them  ?” 

And  Miss  Carroll  was  so  displeased  with 
the  scene  within  that  she  consented  to 
withdraw  to  the  scene  without ; and  there 
they  remained  as  long  as  the  singing  lasted. 
They  walked  up  and  down  the  broad 
piazza;  he  talked  about  the  mountain  wa- 
ter-falls. She  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
interested  in  them.  Her  companion,  how- 
ever. was  not  so  much  chilled  by  this  man- 
ner of  hers  as  he  had  sometimes  been ; he 
had  had  a glimpse  behind  it. 
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Chapter  I. 

IT  was  a glaring  afternoon  in  the  short 
but  fiery  Russian  summer.  Two  live 
pictures,  one  warm,  one  very  cool,  lay  side 
by  side. 

A band  of  fifty  peasant  girls,  in  bright 
.spotted  tunics,  snow-white  leggings,  and 
turban  handkerchiefs,  blue,  crimson,  or 
yellow,  moved  in  line  across  the  pale 
green  grass,  and  plied  their  white  rakes 
with  the  free,  broad,  supple,  and  graceful 
movements  of  women  whom  no  corset 
had  ever  confined  and  stiffened. 

Close  by  this  streak  of  vivid  color  mov- 
ing in  afternoon  haze  of  potable  gold  over 
gentle  green  stood  a grove  of  ancient 
birch- trees  with  great  smooth  silver  stems ; 
a.  cool  brook  babbled  along  in  the  deep 
shade;  and  on  the  carpet  of  green  mosses, 
and  among  the  silver  columns,  sat  a lady 
with  noble  but  hardish  features,  in  a gray 
dress  and  a dark  brown  hood.  Her  at- 
tendant, a girl  of  thirteen,  sparkled  apart 
fn  pale  blue,  seated  on  the  ground,  nurs- 
ing the  lady’s  guitar. 

This  was  the  tamer  picture  of  the  two, 
yet,  on  paper,  the  more  important,  for  the 
lady  was,  and  is,  a remarkable  woman — 
Anna  Petrovna  Staropolsky,  a true  Rus- 
sian aristocrat,  ennobled,  not  by  the  breath 
of  any  modern  ruler,  but  by  antiquity,  lo- 
-cal  sovereignty,  and  the  land  she  and  hers 
had  held  and  governed  for  a thousand 
years. 

- It  may  throwsome  light  upon  her  char- 
acter to  present  her  before  and  after  the 
emancipation  of  her  slaves. 

N Her  family  had  never  maltreated  serfs 
within  the  memory  of  man,  and  she  in- 
herited their  humanity. 

For  all  that,  she  was  very  haughty. 
But  then  her  towering  pride  was  balanced 
by  two  virtues  and  one  foible.  She  had 
a feminine  detestation  of  violence — would 
not  allow  a horse  to  be  whipped,  far  less 
a man  or  a woman.  She  was  a wonder- 
fully just  woman,  and,  to  come  to  her  foi- 
ble, she  was  fanatica  per  la  musica , or, 
if  aught  so  vulgar  and  strong  as  English 
may  intrude  into  a joyous  science  whose 
terms  are  Italian,  MUSIC  MAD. 

This  was  so  well  known  all  over  her 
vast  estates  that  her  serfs,  if  they  wanted 
new  isbahs — alias  log  huts — a new  peal  of 
forty  church  bells,  mounting  by  perfect 
gradation  from  a muffin  man’s  up  to  a 


deaving  dome  of  bell-metal,  or,  in  short, 
any  unusual  favor,  would  get  the  priests 
or  the  deacons  to  versify  their  petition, 
and  send  it  to  the  lady,  with  a solo,  a quar- 
tette, and  a little  chorus.  The  following 
sequence  of  events  could  then  be  counted 
on.^They  would  sing  their  prayer  at  her; 
she  would  listen  politely,  with  a few 
winces;  she  would  then  ignore  “the  ver-  I jv 
biage,”  as  that  intellectual  oddity,  the  pub-  1 
lie  singer,  calls  it,  and  fall  tooth  and  n&il  ' 
upon  the  musical  composition,  correcting 
it  a little  peevishly.  This  done,  she  would 
proceed  to  their  interpretation  of  their 
own  music.  “Let  us  read  it  right,  such 
as  it  is,”  was  her  favorite  formula. 

When  she  had  licked  the  thing  into  \ t, 
grammar  and  interpretation,  her  hard  fea-  \ 
tures  used  to  mollify  so,  she  seemed  an-  \ 
other  woman.  Then  a canny  moujik,  ap- 
pointed beforehand  to  watch  her  counte- 
nance, would  revert  for  a moment  to  “the  , 
verbiage.” 

“Oh,  as  to  that — ” the  lady  would  say, 
and  concede  the  substantial  favor  with 
comparative  indifference. 

When  the  edict  of  emancipation  came, 
and  disarmed  cruel  proprietors,  but  took 
no  substantial  benefit  from  her  without 
a full  equivalent, • she  made  a progress 
through  her  estates,  and  convened  her 
people.  She  read  and  explained  the  ukase, 
and  the  compensatory  clauses,  and  show- 
ed them  she  could  majkc  the  change  diffi- 
cult and  disagreeable  to  them  in  detail.^ 
“But,”  said  she,  “I  shall  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I shall  exact  no  impossible 
purchases  nor  crippling  compensations 
from  you . Our  father  the  Emperor  takes 
nothing  from  me  that  I value,  and  he 
gives  me  good  money,  bearing  five  per 
cent.,  for  indifferent  land  that  brought 
me  one  per  cent,  clear.  He  has  relieved 
me  of  your  taxes,  your  lawsuits,  and  your 
empty  cupboards,  and  given  me  a good 
bargain,  you  a bad  one.  So  let  us  settle 
matters  beforehand.  If  you  can  make 
your  fortunes  with  ten  acres  per  house, 
in  spite  of  taxes,  increasing  mouths,  lazi- 
ness, and  your  beloved  corn-brandy,  why, 

I give  you  leave  to  look  down  on  Anna 
Petrovna,  for  she  is  your  inferior  in  tal- 
ent, and  talent  governs  the  world  nowa- 
days. vxBut  if  you  find  Independence,  and 
farms  the  size  of  my  garden,  mean  Pover- 
ty now,  and,  when  mouths  multiply,  Hun- 
ger, then  you  can  come  to  Anna  Petrovna, 
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jusf  as  you  used,  and  we  will  share  the 
good  Emperor’s  five  per  cents.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  made 
the  change  easy  by  private  contracts  in 
the  spirit  of  the  enactment,  but  more  le- 
nient to  the  serfs  than  its  literal  clauses. 

By  these  means,  and  the  accumulated 
respect  of  ages,  she  retained  all  the  pow- 
er and  influence  she  cared  for,  and  this 
brings  me  fairly  to  my  summer  picture. 
Those  fifty  peasant  girls  were  enfranchised 
serfs  who  would  not  have  put  their  hands 
to  a rake  for  any  other  proprietor  there- 
abouts. Yet  they  were  working  with  a 
good  heart  for  Anna  Petrovna  at  four- 
pence  per  day,  and  singing  like  mayisss 
as  they  marched.  Catinka  Kusminoff 
sang  on  the  left  of  the  band,  Daria  Solo- 
vieff  on  the  right. 

They  were  now,  commencing  the  last 
drift  of  the  whole  field,  and  would  soon 
sweep  the  edge  of  the  grove,  where  Ma- 
dame Staropolsky — as  we  English  should 
call  her— sat  pale  and  listless.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  her  only  son  had  betrayed 
symptoms  of  heart-disease.  Sad  reminis- 
cences clouded  those  lofty  but  somewhat 
angular  features,  and  she  looked  gloomy, 
hard,  and  severe. 

But  it  so  happened  that  as  the  band  of 
women  came  alongside  this  grove,  which 
bounded  the  garden  from  the  fields,  Daria 
Solovieff  took  up  the  song  with  marvel- 
lous power  and  sweetness.  She  was  all 
unconscious  of  a refined  listener:  it  was 
out-of-doors,  she  was  leading  the  whole 
band,  and  she  sang  out  from  a chest  and 
frame  whose  free  play  had  never  been  con- 
fined by  stays,  and  with  a superb  voice, 
all -.power,  volume,  roundness,  sweetness, 
bell-like  clearness,  and  that  sympathetic 
eloquence  which  pierces  and  thrills  the 
heart. 

In  most  parts  of  Europe  this  superb  or- 
gan would  have  sung  out  in  church,  and 
been  famous  for  miles  around.  But  the 
Russians  are  still  in  some  things  Oriental; 
only  men  and  boys  must  sing  their  an- 
thems ; so  the  greatest  voice  in  the  district 
was  unknown  to  the  greatest  musician. 
She  stood  up  from  her  seat  and*  actually 
trembled 4-for  she  was  Daria’s  counterpart, 
organized  as  finely  to  hear  and  feel  as  Da- 
ria to  sing.  The  lady's  lofty  but  hardish 
features  seemed  to  soften  all  their  outlines 
as  she  listened,  a complacent,  mild,  and 
rapt  expression  overspread  them,  her  clear 
gray  eyes  moistened;,  melted,  #nd  deepen- 
ed, and  lo ! she  was  beautiful ! 


She  crept  along  the  grove  listening,  and 
when  the  sound  retired,  directed  her  little 
servant  to  follow  the  band  and  invite  Da- 
ria to  come  and  help  her  prune  roses  next 
day. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  joy, 
for  the  work  was  pleasant,  and  the  remu- 
neration for  working  in  Anna  Petrovna’s 
garden  was  not  money,  but  some  article 
of  female  dress  or  ornament.  It  might  be 
only  a ribbon  or  a cotton  handkerchief, 
but  even  then  it  would  be  worth  more 
than  a woman’s  wage,  and  please  her  ten 
times  more : the  contemplation  of  a chif- 
fon is  a sacred  joy,  the  feel  of  fourpence  a 
mere  human  satisfaction. 

So  the  next  day  came  Daria,  a tall, 
lithe,  broad-shouldered  lass,  very  fair,  with 
hair  like  a new  sovereign — pardon,  O race 
Sclavonic,  my  British  similes! — marvel- 
lous white  skin,  and  color  like  a delicate 
rose,  eyes  of  deep  violet,  and  teeth  incred- 
ibly white  and  even. 

When  she  went  amongst  the  flowers 
she  just  seemed  to  be  one  of  them. 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  out  to  her 
with  gauntlets  and  scissors,  and  a servant 
and  a gig  umbrella,  whereat  the  child  of 
nature  smiled,  and  revealed  much  ivory. 

Madame  snipped  off  dead  roses  along 
with  her  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  then  ob- 
served: “This  is  a waste  of  time.  Come 
under  that  tree  with  me.  Now  sing  me 
that  song  you  sang  yesterday  in  the  field.” 

The  fair  cheek  was  dyed  with  blushes 
directly.  4 4 Me  sing  before  you,  Anna  Pe- 
trovna !” 

44  Why  not?  Come,  Baria,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  one  old  woman  who  loves  music, 
and  can  appreciate  you  better  than  most. 
Sing  to  me,  my  little  pigeon.” 

The  timid  dove,  thus  encouraged,  fixed 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  ground  and  cooed 
a little  song. 

The  tears  stood  in  the  lady’s  eyes.  4 4 You 
are  frightened  still,”  said  she;  “ but  why  f 
See,  I do  not  praise  you ; and  I weep. 
That  is  the  best  comment.  You  will  not 
always  be  afraid  of  me.” 

4 4 Oh  no;  you  are  so  kind.” 

Daria’s  shynessrwas  soon  overcome,  and 
every  other  day  she  had  to  come  and  play 
at  gardening  a bit,  then  work  at  music. 

When  the  winter  came  her  patroness 
could  not  do  without  her.  She  sent  for 
old  Kyril,  Daria’s  father,  and  offered  to 
adopt  her.  He  did  not  seem  charmed; 
said  she  was  his  only  daughter,  and  he 
should  miss  her. 
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“ Why,  you  will  marry  her,  and  so  lose 
her,”  said  madam e. 

He  admitted  that  was  the  custom.  * ‘ The 
go-between  arranges  a match,  and  one 
daughter  after  another  leaves  the  nest. 
But  I have  only  this  one,  and  she  is  in- 
dustrious, and  a song-bird;  and  I have 
forbidden  the  house  to  all  these  old  wo- 
men who  yoke  couples  together  blindfold. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a young  fellow,  a cousin 
of  mine,  comes  over  from  the  town  on  Sun- 
days and  brings  Daria  flowers,  and  me  a 
flask  of  vodka.” 

“Then  he  is  welcome  to  one  of  you  ?” 
-V4  As  snow  to  sledge-horses;  but  Daria 
gives  him  little  encouragement.  She  puts 
up  with  him,  that  is  all.” 

“You  would  like  a good  house,  and 
fifty  acres  more  than  the  ten  a bountiful 
state  bestows  on  you,  rent  free  forever.” 

“Forgive  me  for  contradicting  you, 
Anna  Petrovna;  I should  like  them  ex- 
tremely.” 

“ And  I should  like  to  adopt  Daria.” 

The  tender  father  altered  his  tone  di- 
rectly. “Anna  Petrovna,  it  is  not  our 
custom  to  refuse  you  anything.” 

“ And  it  is  not  your  custom  to  lose  any- 
thing by  obliging  me.” 

“That  is  well  known.” 

After  this,  of  course,  the  parties  soon 
came  to  an  understanding. 

Daria  was  to  be  adopted,  and  some 
land  and  a house  made  over  to  her  and 
her  father  as  joint  proprietors  during  his 
lifetime,  to  Daria  after  his  decease. 

Daria,  during  her  father’s  lifetime,  was 
to  live  with  Madame  Staropolsky  as  a sort 
of  humble  but  valued  companion. 

When  it  was  all  settled,  the  only  one 
of  the  three  who  had  a misgiving  was  the 
promoter. 

“This  song-bird,”  said  she  to  herself, 
“has  already  too  much  power  over  me. 
How  will  it  be  when  she  is  a woman? 
Her  voice  bewitches  me.  She  has  no  need 
to  sing;  if  she  but  speaks  she  enchants 
me.  Have  I brought  my  mistress  into 
the  house  ?”  This  presentiment  flashed 
through  her  mind,  but  did  not  abide  at 
that  time. 

One  Sunday  she  saw  Daria  strolling 
along  the  road  with  a young  man.  He 
parted  with  her  at  the  door,  but  was  a 
long  time  doing  it,  and  gave  her  some 
flowers,  and  lingered  and  looked  after 
her. 

Anna  Petrovna  felt  a twinge,  and  the 
next  moment  blushed  for  herself.  ‘ 4 What  1 


jealous  1”  said  she.  “ The  girl  has  certain- 
ly bewitched  me.” 

She  asked  Daria,  carelessly,  who  the 
young  man  was.  Daria  made  no  secret 
of  the  matter.  “It  is  only  Ivan  Ulitch 
Koscko,  who  comes  many  miles  every  Sun- 
day.” 

“ To  court  you  ?” 

“I  suppose  it  is.” 

“Does  he  love  you  ?” 

“He says  so.” 

“Do  you  love  him  ?” 

“Not  much;  but  he  is  very  good.” 

“ Is  he  to  marry  you  ?” 

“ I do  not  know.  I would  rather  be  as 
lam.” 

“I  wonder  which  you  love  best — that 
young  man  or  me  ?” 

“ I could  never  love  a young  man  as  I 
love  you,  Anna  Petrovna.  It  is  quite  dif- 
ferent.” 

Madame  Staropolsky  looked  keenly  at 
her  to  see  whether  this  was  audacious 
humbug  or  pure  innocence,  and  it  appear- 
ed to  be  the  latter;  so  she  embraced  her 
warmly.  Then  Daria,  who  did  not  lack 
intelligence,  said,  “If  you  wish  it,  I will 
ask  Ivan  Ulitch  not  to  come  again.” 

This  would  have  been  agreeable  to  Ma- 
dame Staropolsky,  but  her  sense  of  justice 
stepped  in.  “No,”  said  she;  “I  will  in- 
terfere with  no  prior  claims.” 

This  lady  played  the  violin  in  tune ; the 
violoncello  sonorously,  not  suorously ; the 
piano  finely ; and  the  harp  to  perfection. 

She  soon  enlarged  her  pupil’s  musical  1 
knowledge  greatly,  but  was  careful  not  to  / 
alter  her  style,  which  indeed  was  wonder-  T 
fully  natural,  and  full  of  genius.  She  J 
also  instructed  her  in  history,  languages^ 
and  arithmetic,  and  seemed  to  grow  young- 
er now  she  had  something  young  to  teach. 

Christmas  came,  and  her  son  Alexis  was 
expected,  his  education  at  St.  Petersburg 
being  finished.  Until  this  year  he  had 
not  visited  these  parts  for  some  time.  His 
mother  used  to  go  to  the  capital  to  spend 
the  winter  vacation  with  him  there  ; the 
summer  at  Tsarskoe.  But  there  was  a fa- 
mous portrait  of  him  at  seven  years  of  age 
— -a  lovely  boy,  with  hair  like  new-bur- 
nished copper,  but  wonderful  dark  eyes 
and  brows,  his  dress  a tunic  and  trousers 
of  purple  silk,  the  latter  tucked  into  Wel- 
lington - boots,  purple  cap  with  a short 
peacock’s  feather.  We  have  Gainsbor- 
ough's blue  boy,  but  really  this  might  be 
called  the  Russian  purple  boy.  A won- 
der-striking picture  of  a beautiful  original. 
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Daria  had  often  stood  before  this  purple 
boy,  and  wondered  at  his  beauty.  She 
•even  thought  it  was  a pity  such  an  angel 
should  ever  grownup,  and  deteriorate  into 
a man. 

The  sledge  was  sent  ten  miles  to  meet 
Alexis,  and  whilst  he  was  yet  three  miles 
distant  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  announced 
him.  On  he  came  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  with  three  horses — a pow- 
erful black  trotter  in  the  middle,  and  two 
galloping  bays,  one  on  each  side,  all  three 
with  tails  #to  stuff  a spfa  and  manes  like 
lions.  Everybody  in  the  village  turned, 
out  to  welcome  him ; every  dog  left  his 
occupation,  and  followed  him  on  the  spot; 
the  sledge  dashed  up  to  the  front  veranda, 
“the  ready  doors  flew  open,  the  family  were 
all  in  the  hall,  ready  with  a loving  wel- 
come; and  the  thirty  village  dogs,  hav- 
ing be&n  now  and  then  flogged  for  their 
hospitality,  stood  aloof  in  a semicircle, 
.and  were  blissful  with  excitement,  and 
barked  sympathetic  and  loud.  When  the 
mother  locked  the  son  in  her  arms,  the 
tears  stood  in  Daria's  eyes;  but  she  was 
disappointed  in  his  looks,  after  the  picture ; 
to  be  sure,  he  was  muffled  to  the  nose  in 
furs,  and  his  breath,  frozen  flying,  had 
turned  his  mustache  and  eyebrows  into 
snow.  Beard  he  had  none,  or  he  might 
have  passed  for  Father  Christmas — and  he 
was  only  twenty. 

But  in  the  evening  he  was  half  as  big, 
and  three  times  as  handsome. 

His  mother  made  Daria  sing  to  him, 
and  he  was  enraptured. 

He  gazed  on  her  all  the  time  with  two 
glorious  black  eyes,  and  stealing  a glance 
at  him,  as  women  will,  she  found  him, 
like  his  mother,  beautified  by  her  own  en- 
chantment, and  he  seemed  to  resemble  his 
portrait  more  and  more. 

From  that  first  night  he  could  hardly 
take  his  eyes  off  her.  These  grand  orbs, 
always  dwelling  on  her*,  troubled  her  heart 
and  her  senses,  and  by  degrees  elicited 
timid  glances  in  return.  These  and  the 
seductions  of  her  voice  completed  his  con- 
quest, and  he  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her.  She  saw  and  returned  his  love,  but 
tried  innocent  artifices  to  conceal  it.  Her 
heart  was  in  a tumult/.  Hitherto  she  had 
been  as^cool  as  a cucumbeiAjWith  Ivan  and 
every  other  young  man,  and  wondered 
what  young  women  could  see  so  attractive 
in  them.  No  wshe  was  caught  herself,  and 
fluttered  like  a wild  ^ird  suddenly  cageck 

Ivan  Ulitch  Koscko,  who  could  not 


make  her  love  him,  used  to  console  him- 
self for  her  coolness  by  saying  it  was  her 
nature — a cool  affection  and  moderate 
esteem  was  all  she  had  to  give  to  any  man. 
So  many  an  endured  lover  talks;  but  sud- 
denly the  right  man  comes,  and  straight- 
way the  icy  Hecla  reveals  her  infinite  fires. 

Alexis  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
tell  Daria  he  adored  her. 

She  panted  with  happiness  first,  and  hid 
her  blushing  face,  but  the  next  moment 
she  quivered  with  alarms. 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  she  murmured;  “you 
must  not!  What  have  I done?  %Your 
toother — she  would  never  forgive  mfc. 
It  was  not  to  steal  her  son’s  heart  she 
brought  me  here.”  And  the  innocent.girl 
was  all  misgivings,  and  began  to  cry. 

Alexis  consoled  her,  and  kissed  her  tears 
away,  and  would  not  part  with  her  till  she 
smiled  again,  and  interchanged  vows- of 
love  and  constancy  with  him. 

Under  love’s  potent  influence  she  left 
him  radiant. 

But  when  she  thought  it  all  over,  and 
him  no  longer  there  to  overpower  her,  her 
misgivings  grew,  and  she  was  terrified. 
She  had  an  insight  into  character,  and  saw 
beneath  the  surface  of  Anna  Petrovna. 
That  lady  loved  her,  but  would  hate  her 
if  she  stole  the  affections  of  her  son,  her 
idol. 

Daria’s  deep  eyes  fixed  themselves  all 
of  a sudden  on  the  future.  “ Misfortune 
is  coming  here,”  she  said. 

Then  she  crossed  herself,  bowed  her  head 
piously  in  that  attitude,  and  prayed  long 
and  earnestly. 

Then  she  rose,  and  went  straight  to  Anna 
Petrovna.  She  found  her  knitting  mit- 
tens for  Alexis. 

She  sat  at  her  feet,  and  said,  wearily, 

* 1 Anna  Petrovna,  I ask  leave  to  go  home.  ” 

“ Why  ? what  is  the  matter  ?” 

“My  father.” 

“Is  he  unwell ?” 

“No.  But  he  has  not  seen  me  for  some 
time.” 

“Is  it  for  long?” 

“ Not  very  long.” 

Anna  Petrovna  eyed  her  steadily.  4 4 Per- 
haps you  are  like  me,  of  a jealous  dispo- 
sition in  your  little  quiet  way.  Tell  the 
truth  now,  my  pigeon,  you  are  jealous  of 
Alosha.” 

“Me  jealous  of  Alexis ?” 

“ Oh,  jealousy  spares  neither  age  nor 
sex.  Come,  you  are — just  a little.  Con- 
fess now.” 
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Daria  was  surprised;  but  she  was  silent 
.at  first ; and  then,  being  terribly  afraid 
lest  one  so  shrewd  should  discover  her 
real  sentiments,  she  had  the  tact  and  the 
self-defensive  subtlety  to  defend  herself 
so  tamely  against  this  charge  that  she  left 
the  impression  but  little  disturbed. 

Anna  Petrovna  determined  to  cure  her 
by  kindness,  so  she  said:  4 ‘Well, you  shall 
go  next  week.  But  to-day  we  expect  our 
cousin  Vladimir  Alexeitch  Plutitzin  on  a 
short  visit.  He  is  musical,  and  I can  not 
afford  to  part  with  you  whilst  he  is  here.” 

Then  Daria’s  heart  bounded  with  de- 
light. She  had  tried  to  go  away,  but  was 
forcibly  detained  in  paradise. 

Vladimir  Alexeitch  Plutitzin  arrived — 
a keen,  dark  gentleman,  forty  years  old, 
and  a thorough  man  of  the  world ; a game- 
ster and  a roue ; bully  or  parasite,  which- 
ever suitedTiis  purpose ; but  most  agree- 
able on  the  surface,  and  welcome  to  Ma- 
dame Staropolsky  on  that  account  and  his 
relationship.  He  seemed  so  shallow  she 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  look  deep 
into  him. 

His  principal  object  in  this  visit  was  to 
borrow  money,  and  as  he  could  not  do  that 
all  in  a moment,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
tedious  visit. 

But  this  fair  singer  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. He  was  charmed  with  her,  and  be- 
gan to  pay  her  attentions  in  the  drollest 
way,  half  spooney,  half  condescending. 
He  was  very  pertinacious,  and  Daria  was 
rather  offended,  and  a little  disgusted.  But 
all  she  showed  was  complete  coolness  and 
civil  apathy. 

Vladimir  Alexeitch,  having  plenty  of 
vanity  and  experience,  did  not  accept  this 
as  Ivan  did.  “This  cucumber  is  in  love 
with  somebody,”  said  he  ; and  he  look- 
ed out  very  sharp.  He  saw  at  once  that 
Alexis  was  wrapped  up  in  her,  but  that  she 
was  rather  shy  of  him,  and  on  her  guard. 
That  puzzled  him  a little.  However,  one 
Sunday  he  detected  her  talking  with  a 
young  man  under  the  front  veranda.  It 
was  not  love-making  after  the  manner  of 
Vladimir  Alexeitch,  but  they  seemed  fa- 
miliar and  confidential : clearly  he  was  the 
man. 

Vladimir  burned  with  spite;  and  he 
wreaked  it.  He  went  into  the  drawing- 
room, and  there  he  found  Alexis  and  his 
mother,  seated  apart.  So  he  began  upon 
Alexis.  He  said  to  him,  too  low  for  his 
mother  to  hear,  “ So  our  cantatrice  has  a 
lover.” 


Alexis  stared,  then  changed  color. 
“Daria  a lover — who?”  He  thought  at 
first  his  own  passion  had  been  discovered 
by  this  shrewd  person. 

“Oh,  that  is  more  than  I can  tell  you. 
Some  fellow  of  her  own  class,  though. 
He  is  courting  her  at  this  moment.” 

Alexis  turned  ashy  pale,  and  his  lips 
blue.  “I’ll  believe  that  when  I see  it,” 
said  he,  stoutly. 

“ See  it,  then,  in  the  veranda,”  was  the 
calm  reply. 

With  that  the  serpent  glided  on  to  the 
mother. 

Alexis  waited  a moment,  and  then 
sauntered  out,  with  a ghastly  attempt  at 
indifference. 

Once  in  the  hall,  he  darted  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  found  Daria  and  her  faith- 
ful Ivan  in  calm  conversation.  The  sight 
of  the  young  man  was  enough  for  Alexis. 
He  said,  angrily,  “Daria,  my  mother 
wants  you  immediately.” 

“Farewell,  then,  Ivan,”  said  Daria, 
submissively,  and  entered  the  house  at 
once.  Alexis  stood  and  cast  a haughty 
stare  on  Ivan ; and  the  poor  fellow,  who 
had  walked  ten  miles  for  a word  or  two 
with  Daria,  returned  disappointed. 


Chapter  II. 

Meantime  Anna  Petrovna  asked  Vlad- 
imir Alexeitch  what  he  had  said  to  Alex- 
is. “Oh,  nothing  particular;  only  that 
our  fair  cantatrice  had  a lover.” 

“ Why,  that  is  no  news,”  said  the  lady. 
“But  indeed  he  is  not  much  of  a lover, 
and  I hope  it  will  come  to  nothing.  That 
is  very  selfish,  for  he  is  an  old  friend  and 
a faithful  one  to  her.  His  mother  kept 
the  district  school  at  Griasansk,  and  taught 
Daria  to  read  and  write  and  work.  Her 
son  is  a notary's  clerk,  and  assisted  her  in 
her  learning.  Let  me  tell  you  she  is  a 
very  fair  scholar,  not  an  ignorant  savage 
like  the  rest  of  these  girls.  To  be  sure, 
her  father  has  a head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  had  sent  her  to  school,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.” 

That  favorite  topic  of  hers,  the  praises 
of  her  prot4gee,  was  cut  unnaturally 
short  by  Daria  in  person.  She  came  in, 
and  gliding  up  to  her  patroness  with 
a sweet  inclination  of  her  whole  body, 
said:  “You  sent  for  me,  Anna  Petrovna. 
Alexis  Pavlov  itch  told  me.” 

‘ ‘ Indeed  1 Then  he  divined  my  thought. 
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But  I did  not  send  for  you ; I heard  your 
friend  was  with  you.” 

“He  was.” 

“What  have  you  done  writh  him  ?” 

“I  told  him  to  go.” 

“ That  you  might  come  to  me  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ That  was  rather  hard  upon  him.” 

“It  does  not  matter,” said  Daria,  com- 
posedly. 

“Not  to  you,  Daria;  that  is  evident.” 

Alexis  came  in  and  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  manifestly  discomposed.  Daria  cast 
a swift  glance  at  him,  then  looked  down. 

Anna  Petrovna  surprised  this  lightning 
glance  and  looked  at  her  son,  and  then  at 
Vladimir;  then  she  turned  her  eyes  in- 
ward, mystified  and  inquiring,  and  from 
that  hour  seemed  to  brood  occasionally, 
and  her  features  to  stiffen. 

Vladimir  watched  his  poison  work. 
Some  days  afterward  he  joked  Alexis 
about  his  passion  for  a girl  who  was  al- 
ready provided  with  a lover,  but  found 
him  inaccessible  to  jealousy.  The  truth 
is,  he  and  Daria  had  come  to  an  explana- 
tion. “She  loves  nobody  but  me,” said 
the  young  man,  proudly;  “and  no  other 
man  but  me  shall  ever  have  her;  not  even 
you,  my  clever  cousin.” 

“Oh,  I make  way  for  the  head  of  the 
house,  as  in  duty  bound,”  said  sneering 
Vladimir.  “But  when  you  have  got  her 
all  to  yourself,  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  her  ? I am  afraid,  Alexis,  she  will 
get  you  into  trouble.  Her  people  are  re- 
spectable. Your  mother’s  morals  are  se- 
vere. She  is  attached  to  the  girl.  What 
on  earth  can  you  do  with  her?” 

“ I mean  to  marry  her,  if  she  will  have 
me.” 

“Do  what?” 

‘ 4 Marry  her,  man.  What  else  can  I do  ?” 

Vladimir  was  incredulous  and  amused 
at  first ; then  taking  a survey  of  the  young 
man’s  face,  he  saw  there  the  iron  resolu- 
tion that  he  had  observed  in  the  boy’s  mo- 
ther. He  looked  aghast.  Alexis  marry 
this  blooming  peasant! — a woman  of  an- 
other race,  a child  of  nature.  She  would 
fill  that  sterile  house  with  children,  and 
he  would  die  the  beggar  that  he  was. 
Vladimir  did  not  speak  all  at  once.  At 
last  he  said,  “You  can  not;  you  are  not 
of  age.” 

“ I shall  be  soon.” 

“ Your  mother  would  never  consent.” 

“ I fear  not.” 

“ Well,  then—” 


“ I shall  marry  Daria.” 

When  Alexis  said  this,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face,  Vladimir  turned  his  cold 
pale  Tartar  eye  away,  and  desperate 
thoughts  flashed  across  him.  Indeed,  he 
felt  capable  of  assassination.  But  pru- 
dence and  the  cunning  of  his  breed  sug- 
gested crafty  measures  first. 

He  controlled  himself  with  a powerful 
effort,  and  said,  quietly,  4 4 Such  a marriage 
would  break  your  mother’s  heart  ; and  she 
has  been  a good  friend  to  me.  I can  not 
abet  you  in  it.  But  I am  sorry  I treated 
a serious  matter  with  levity.” 

Then  he  left  him,  and  his  brain  went  to 
work  in  earnest. 

The  truth  is  that  a more  dangerous  man 
than  Vladimir  Alexeitch  Plutitzin  never 
entered  an  honest  house.  Crafty  and  self- 
ish by  nature,  he  was  also  by  this  time 
practically  versed  in  wiles;  and  his  great 
expectations,  should  Alexis  die  without 
issue,  and  his  present  ruin,  made  him  think 
little  of  crime,  though  not  of  detection. 

He  was  too  cunning  to  go  and  tell  Anna 
Petrovna  all  at  once,  and  so  reveal  the 
mischief-maker  to  Alexis.  He  was  silent 
days  and  days,  but  went  into  brown-stud- 
ies before  Anna  Petrovna,  to  attract  her 
attention.  He  succeeded.  She  began  to 
watch  him  as  well  as  her  son ; and  at  last 
she  said  to  him  one  day,  “ There  is  some- 
thing mysterious  going  on  in  this  house, 
Vladimir.” 

“Ah,  you  have  discovered  it  ?” 

“ I have  discovered  there  is  something . 
What  is  it,  if  you  please  ?” 

“ I do  not  like  to  tell  you;  and  yet  I 
ought,  for  you  have  been  a good  friend  to 
me,  and  if  I do  not  warn  you,  you  will 
perhaps  doubt  my  regard.  I don’t  know 
what  to  do.” 

4 4 Shall  I help  you  ? — Alexis  and  Daria?” 

4 4 There,  then,  you  have  seen  it.” 

44 1 see  he  is  extasii  with  her,  and  no 
wonder,  since  I am.  Luckily  she  has  too 
much  good  sense.” 

44  Anna  Petrovna,  my  dear  kinswoman 
and  benefactress,  it  is  my  duty  to  unde- 
ceive you.  She  is  more  timid  and  more 
discreet,  because  she  is  a woman ; but  she 
is  just  as  much  in  love.  It  is  a passion- 
ate attachment  on  both  sides,  and — how* 
shall  I tell  you ! — marriage  is  to  be  the  end 
of  it.” 

4 1 Marriage ! My  son — and  my  serf !” 

4 4 Serfs  exist  no  more.  We  are  all  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  thanks  to  God  and 
the  Tsar.” 
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Anna  Petrovna  turned  pale,  and  her 
features  hard  as  iron.  ‘ 4 Viper, ” said  she, 
not  violently,  but  sadly.  Then  her  breath 
came  short,  and  she  could  not  speak. 

But  after  a little  while  this  just  woman 
half  recanted.  4 4 No,  ” said  she,  4 4 1 had  no 
right  to  say  that.  She  sought  me  not ; I 
brought  her  into  this  house,  and  she  was 
a treasure  to  me.  I brought  him  into  the 
house,  and  she  saw  her  danger,  and  asked 
leave  to  go.  But  J,  who  ought  to  have 
been  wiser  than  she,  had  no  forethought. 
I have  made  my  own  trouble,  and  it  is  for 
me  to  mend  it.  There  shall  be  no  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  You  must  not  let 
Alexis  know  you  have  spoken  to  me,  nor 
shall  I speak  to  him.” 

Vladimir  consented  eagerly.  It  was 
not  his  game  to  quarrel  with  Alexis. 

That  very  afternoon  Madame  Staro- 
polsky  said  to  Daria,  44  Daria,  my  little 
soul,  you  were  right  and  I was  wrong; 
you  shall  visit  your  father  this  afternoon.  ” 

Daria  turned  red  and  white  by  turns, 
and  acquiesced,  trembling  at  what  this 
might  mean.  Two  maids  were  sent  to  as- 
sist her  in  packing.  That  gave  her  no 
chance  of  delay. 

In  one  hour  a large  sledge  came  round, 
filled  writh  presents  for  her  father.  Anna 
Petrovna  blessed  her  fervently,  but  with 
a feminine  distinction  kissed  her  coldly, 
enveloped  her  in  rich  furs,  and  packed  her 
off  sans  cer6monie±  She  dashed  over  the 
hard  snow  for  a mile  or  two,  then  through 
the  village,  sore  qnyied,  and  followed  by 
each  cur,  and  at  last  landed  triumphantly 
at  her  own  farm  and  her  father's,  warm- 
ly welcomed,  admired,  and  barked  after: 
only  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks 
from  the  door  she  quitted  to  the  door  she 
reached. 

That  evening  the  house  looked  blank. 

V Everybody  missed  Daria,  and  Alexis  kept 
looking  at  the  door  for  her.  At  last  he 
asked,  with  indifference  ill  feigned,  what 
had  become  of  her. 

44  Oh,”  said  his  mother,  44  she  has  gone 
home.  She  wished  to  go  last  month,  but 
I detained  her.  I wished  you  so  to  hear 
her  sing.” 

She  then  turned  the  conversation  adroit- 
ly and  resolutely. 

But  Alexis  as  resolutely  declined  to  ut- 
ter anything  but  monosyllables.  He  could 
conceal  neither  his  anger  nor  his  unhap- 
piness. He  avoided  the  house  except  at 
meals,  yawned  in  Vladimir's  face,  and 


even  in  his  mother’s,  and  once,  when  she 
asked  tenderly  why  he  was  so  dull,  replied 
that  the  house  had  lost  its  sunshine  and 
its  music. 

This  was  a cruel  stab  to  Anna  Petrov- 
na. She  replied,  grimly,  “Then  we  will 
go  to  Petersburg  earlier  than  usual,  dear.” 

One  day  lie  cleared  up  and  became  as 
charming  as  ever. 

Anna  Petrovna,  whose  mother's  heart 
had  yearned  for  him,  was  comforted,  and 
said  to  Vladimir,  “Ah,  youth  soon  for- 
gets. Dear  Alexis  has  come  to  his  senses 
and  recovered  his  spirits.” 

44 So  I see,”  was  the  reply.  44  But  I do 
not  interpret  that  as  you  do.  I take  it  for 
granted  he  sees  the  girl  every  day.” 

“What,”  said  Madame  Staropolsky, 
44  under  her  father's  roof  ? He  woul£  not 
wrong  me  so,  after  all  I have  done  for  him. 
But  I should  like  to  know.” 

Artful  Vladimir  took  her  hand  tender- 
ly. “I  don’t  like  spying  on  Alexis,  but 
you  have  a right  to  know,  and  you  shall 
know.” 

She  pressed  his  hand  gratefully,  then 
left  him,  with  a deep  maternal  sigh. 

In  a few  days  he  made  her  his  report. 
Alexis  rode  straight  to  the  farm  every 
day,  and  spent  hours  with  Daria.  Her 
father  encouraged  him,  and  indeed  order- 
ed the  girl  to  receive  him  as  her  betrothed 
lover.  ' 

The  mother’s  features  set  themselves 
like  iron,  but  she  uttered  no  impatient 
word  this  time.  She  just  directed  her 
servants  to  pack  for  Petersburg. 

When  Alexis  heard  this  he  said  he 
should  prefer  to  stay  behind  until  the 
full  summer. 

“No,  my  son,”  said  Madame  Staropol- 
sky, calmly;  “you  must  not  abandon  me 
altogether.  If  I have  lost  your  affection, 
I retain  my  authority.” 

“So  be  it;  I must  obey,”  said  he,  dog- 
gedly. “I  am  not  of  age.  I shall  be 
soon,  though,  thank  Heaven.” 

The  iron  pierced  through  the  mother’s 
heart.  She  winced,  but  she  did  not  deign 
to  speak. 

That  evening  Alexis  did  not  come  home 
to  dinner.  He  arrived  about  ten  o’clock, 
with  his  eyes  red  and  swollen,  would  take 
nothing  but  a glass  of  tea,  and  so  to  bed. 

At  the  sight  of  his  inoffensive  sorrow 
the  mother’s  bowels  began  to  yearn  over 
her  son.  “Oh,  my  friend,”  said  she  to 
her  worst  enemy,  “what  shall  I do  ? He 
will  not  live  long.”  Vladimir  pricked  up 
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his  ears  at  that.  44  Aneurism  of  the  heart 
— very  slight  at  present,  but  progressive. 
Why  poison  his  short  life  ? She  is  vir- 
tuous. It  is  only  her  birth.  I am  a mis- 
erable mother.” 

Her  crafty  counsellor  trembled,  but  his 
cunning  did  not  desert  him. 

4 4 And  I can’t  bear  to  see  you  weep,” 
said  he.  “Yes,  try  the  capital  and  its  fe- 
male attractions,  and  if  they  fail,  let  him 
marry  his  enfranchised  serf,  and  found  a 
plebeian  line.  I would  rather  endure  that 
shame  than  see  you  and  him  really  un- 
happy. But  if  you  only  knew  how  many 
of  these  unfortunate  attachments  I have 
seen  cured,  and  the  patient  begin  by  hat- 
ing and  end  by  thanking  his  physician !” 

44  We  will  go  to  Petersburg  to-morrow,” 
said  the  lady,  firmly. 

They  made  the  journey  accordingly. 
They  took  a house  on  the  Krestoffsky  Isl- 
and, and  by  advice  of  Vladimir  furnished 
both  Alexis  and  himself  with  large  funds, 
aided  by  which  this  Mentor  set  himself  to 
corrupt  his  pupil. 

Everything  is  to  be  bought  in  capitals, 
and  the  Russian  capital  contained  women 
of  good  position  who  were  easily  tempted 
to  feign  attachment  to  this  Adonis,  and 
cajole  him  with  superlative  art,  which, 
by-the-way,  in  one  case  became  nature 
through  the  lovely  baroness  falling  real- 
ly in  love  with  him.  With  the  assistance 
of  these  charmers,  and  constant  letters 
from  Daria,  which  he  took  the  precaution 
to  receive  at  a Post-office,  and  post  his 
own  letters  with  his  own  hand,  he  passed 
three  months  rather  gayly.  He  saw  he 
was  being  cunningly  dealt  with,  and  be- 
ing a Sclav  himself,  he  kept  demanding 
money  for  his  pleasures  and  certain  im- 
aginary debts  of  honor,  and  hoarding  it 
for  a virtuous  and  imprudent  purpose. 

As  for  Vladimir,  he  became  easy  about 
his  pupil,  and  pushed  his  own  interests 
with  the  aid  of  his  grateful  patroness.  Her 
vast  lands  and  her  economy  had  made  her 
prodigiously  rich,  and  by  consequence 
powerful,  and,  with  her  influence  and  the 
money  she  furnished,  Vladimir  got  the 
promise  of  a police  mastership  in  a town 
and  district  about  seventy  miles  distant 
from  Smirnovo. 

But  all  of  a sudden  his  complacency  and 
the  tranquillity  of  his  patroness  received 
a shock.  Alexis  disappeared,  in  spite  of 
all  the  money  invested  to  cure  him  of  a 
virtuous  attachment  by  pleasure,  folly, 
and  a little  vice  if  the  good  work  could 
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not  be  achieved  without  it.  For  some 
days  he  was  sought  high  and  low  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  police  reaped  a har- 
vest before  they  found  out,  or  at  all  events 
before  they  revealed,  that  he  had  hired  a 
travelling  carriage,  taken  a permit  de  voy- 
age, and  gone  south  post-haste. 

Anna  Petrovna  hurled  Vladimir  after 
him,  and  Vladimir,  whose  appointment 
was  just  signed,  donned  a uniform,  and 
when  he  left  the  railway  demanded  post- 
horses  anywhere  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
and  achieved  the  journey  to  Smirnovo 
faster  even  than  Alexis. 

He  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

It  flew  open,  as  usual,  without  knock  or 
ring. 

“Alexis  Pavlovitch.” 

“Not  here.” 

“ Has  he  not  been  here  ?” 

“Yes,  slept  here  one  night  about  two 
days  ago.” 

Vladimir  made  no  noise,  but  into  his  car- 
riage again,  and  away  to  Daria’s  cottage. 

Empty,  all  but  an  old  woman  as  deaf 
as  a post,  and  put  in  charge  for  no  other 
reason. 

From  her  he  could  get  nothing;  from 
the  neighbors  only  this,  that  the  old  man 
and  his  daughter  and  Alexis  had  set  forth 
on  a journey,  and  neither  they  nor  the 
troika  nor  the  horses  had  been  heard  of 
since. 

Plutitzin  returned  crest-fallen  to  head- 
quarters, wrote  to  Anna  Petrovna,  and 
then  went  to  bed  for  twenty -four  hours. 

Next  day  he  put  on  his  uniform,  gal- 
loped about  the  country,  and  tried  to  learn 
the  direction  those  three  fugitives  had 
taken. 

He  cajoled,  he  threatened.  4 4 They  mean 
marriage,”  said  he,  “ and  the  man  is  a mi- 
nor. His  marriage  will  be  annulled,  and 
all  who  have  aided  and  abetted  him  sent 
to  Siberia.” 

The  simple  country  folk  swallowed  this 
brag,  coming  out  of  a uniform.  They 
trembled  and  offered  conjectures,  having 
no  facts ; and  then  he  swore  at  them  and 
galloped  elsewhere.  But  when  he  had 
ridden  two  horses  lame,  it  struck  him  all* 
of  a sudden  that  he  was  acting  like  a fool. 
Why  hunt  these  culprits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood they  had  left  ? 

Within  eighty  miles — a mere  step  in 
Russia— was  his  new  post,  at  Samara,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  his  office  ; here  he 
was  but  a private  person  cased  in  an  ir- 
relevant uniform. 
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That  very  night  he  wrote  to  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Samara,  and  let  them 
know  he  should  arrive  at  his  official  resi- 
dence on  the  morning  of  next  Thursday. 

He  gave  just  time  for  this  missive  to  get 
ahead  of  him,  and  then  started.  But  he 
made  two  days  of  it,  and  inquired  at  all 
the  stages.  Nor  were  these  inquiries  fruit- 
less. 

Thirty  miles  from  home  he  struck  the 
scent  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  seemed 
really  to  have  anticipated  his  track ; but 
then  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  ago. 

At  the  last  stage  before  Samara  he 
donned  his  uniform  and  a glorious  mili- 
tary decoration  he  had  obtained  before  he 
left  the  army  of  his  own  accord,  because 
he  was  threatened  with  an  inquiry  based 
on  his  neglect  to  pay  debts  at  cards,  and 
thus  resplendent  he  drew  near  the  scene  of 
his  future  power  and  glory — stipend  mod- 
erate, money  to  be  obtained  by  bribes  in- 
definite. 

As  he  surmounted  a rising  ground  three 
miles  from  the  town  a peal  of  musical 
church  bells  broke  out — one  of  the  droll- 
est and  prettiest  things  in  Russia,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bells  ranging  over  three  oc- 
taves, and  the  curious  skill  of  the  ringers 
in  sometimes  running  a series,  sometimes 
leaping  off  treble  lowers  into  profound 
wells  of  melody..  Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
b-o-m-e.  Tinkle  borne,  tinkle,  tinkle,  tin- 
^ kle,  borne. 

\ All  this  tintinnabulation  and  boomen 
gratified  Vladimir’s  vanity.  With  what 
quick  eyes  had  Adulation  seen  the  coming 
magnate,  and  with  what  watchful  fingers 
rung  him  into  the  town  of  Samara!  so 
Vladimir  read  “the  bells.”  He  smiled, 
well  pleased,  and  longed  to  be  there ; but 
he  had  another  rise  to  surmount  first,  and 
as  his  jaded  horses  plodded  up  it,  down 
glided  an  open  caleche,  with  glossy  and 
swift  horses,  end  in  it  sat  Alexis  and  Da- 
ria hand  in  hand ; she  with  her  cheek  all 
love  and  blushes  on  his  shoulder ; he, 
seated  erect  and  conscious,  her  protector 
and  her  lord. 

The  carriages  passed  each  other  rapidly ; 
but  in  that  moment  Alexis  drew  himself 
higher,  if  possible,  and  his  black  eye  flash- 
ed a flame  of  unspeakable  triumph  on  his 
baffled  pursuer. 

Then  there  whirled  through  the  brain 
of  Vladimir  some  such  thoughts  as  these : 
“Without  her  father — church  bells — that 
look  of  triumph — useless  to  follow  them — 


let  him  have  her — she  will  keep  him  from 
marrying  till  he  dies — this  marriage  ille- 
gal— I will  annul  it  on  the  spot — quietly .” 

Revolving  the  details  of  this  villainous 
scheme,  he  entered  the  town  of  Samara. 


Chapter  III. 

Vladimir  went  straight  to  the  church. 
The  priest’s  office  was  vacant  by  his  re- 
cent decease.  The  deacon  was  there. 
Vladimir  terrified  the  simple  man;  told 
him  he  had  taken  part  in  an  illegal  act — 
the  marriage  of  two  minors,  one  of  them 
under  a false  name.  The  woman,  a lady 
of  rank;  the  soi-disqnt  Alexis,  an  en- 
franchised serf,  whose  real  name  was  Kus- 
min  Petroff. 

“Is  it  possible?”  said  the  dismayed 
deacon.  “Why,  her  father  attended  the 
ceremony.” 

“Her  father!  Did  he  look  like  a no- 
bleman ?” 

4 4 No ; more  like  a respectable  peasant.  ” 

44  Of  course.  It  was  her  major-domo,” 
said  the  unblushing  Vladimir,  “and  it 
will  cost  him  a trip  to  Siberia;  and  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  endeavor  not  to  accom- 
pany him.” 

44  My  father,”  said  the  poor  man,  “it 
all  seemed  honest;  they  sojourned  here — 
more  than  a fortnight.  Their  banns  were 
published.  You  can  not  suspect  me  of 
complicity.  I implore  you  not  to  bring 
me  into  trouble.” 

“Oh,  as  to  that,”  said  the  chief  of  po- 
lice, “all  depends  on  your  present  con- 
duct. Noble  families  do  not  love  public 
scandal.  If  you  place  yourself  under  my 
orders  now,  I dare  say  I shall  be  able  to 
protect  you.” 

These  terms  were  eagerly  accepted. 

44  Now,  then,”  said  this  grim  function- 
ary, “is  this  sham  marriage  registered  ?” 

“Only  on  a slip  of  paper  preparatory 
to  my  entering  it  on  the  register.” 

“ You  will  hand  that  paper  to  me.” 

44  Here  it  is,  my  father.” 

“ And  the  lxx>k  of  registration.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  deacon,  faintly. 

“ A much  higher  authority  than  I care 
to  name  will  decide  whether  there  shall 
be  a correct  entry  or  none  at  all.  While 
his  Imperial  Maj — while  this  grave  mat- 
ter is  under  consideration,  make  all  future 
entries  on  loose  paper  pro  few.” 

The  book  was  handed  over  to  the  chief 
policeman,  and  returned  in  three  weeks. 
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with  the  remark  that  it  had  been  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  interval. 

The  simple  deacon  received  it  with  a 
genuflection.  He  thought  that  it  had 
passed  through  the  sacred  hands  of  the 
father  of  bis  people. 

Meantime  Vladimir  wrote  to  Anna  Pe- 
trovna and  told  her  all,  addressed  the  let- 
ter, and  burned  it.  He  remembered  that 
she  had  wavered,  and,  besides,  he  recollect- 
ed her  character.  She  was  too  scrupu- 
lous to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  sinister 
views,  and  indeed  had  not  the  same  temp- 
tation. 

He  wrote  briefly  to  say  that  Alexis  and 
Daria  were  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he  had 
deceived  her  with  a form  of  marriage ; but 
that  might  be  untrue. 

Anna  Petrovna  wrote  back  to  say  she 
should  return  to  Smirnovo  at  once,  and 
summoned  him  to  her  side,  “for,”  said 
she,  “ I am  alone  in  the  world.” 

Instead  of  melting  into  tears  at  the  sad 
words,  Vladimir's  eyes  flashed  with  greed. 
The  other  day  a pauper,  and  now  all  the 
domain  of  his  powerful  relative  seemed  to 
be  separated  from  him  only  by  one  life, 
and  that  life  not  only  precarious,  but 
doomed. 

He  left  his  post  directly,  appointed  a 
substitute,  who  was  to  communicate  with 
him  on  important  occasions,  and  he  was 
at  Smirnovo  to  receive  Anna  Petrovna. 
She  came,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  the 
struggles  of  her  maternal  heart,  and  next 
day  she  was  seriously  ill.  Physicians 
sent  for — advised  darkened  room — relief 
from  business  and  anxieties — and  poison- 
ed her  a little  with  mild  narcotics. 

Vladimir  now  read  all  her  letters,  and 
replied  to  all  except  two.  These  were 
from  Alexis  and  Daria,  entreating  pardon 
with  a filial  anxiety  and  a loving  tender- 
ness that  would  have  melted  the  mother 
at  once.  But  this  domestic  fiend  suppress- 
ed them,  and  the  young  pair  got  no  reply 
whatever. 

This  marred  in  some  degree  their  short- 
lived happiness.  Still,  they  hoped  all  from 
time,  and  recovering  by  degrees  the  cruel 
rebuff,  they  were  so  happy  that  every  day 
they  blessed  each  other,  and  wondered 
whether  any  other  mortals  had  attained 
such  bliss  on  this  side  heaven. 

Alas!  in  the  midst  of  their  paradise 
Fate  struck  them  down.  Alarming 
symptoms  attacked  Alexis.  Physicians 
were  sent  for,  one  after  another,  and  all 


looked  grave.  Daria  wrote  wildly  to  his 
mother:  “He  is  dying.  Come,  if  you 
love  him  better  than  I do.  Come,  and 
take  him  from  me  forever.  Only  save 
him.”  Hope  rose  and  fell,  then  dwindled 
altogether.  Daria  watched  him  day  and 
night,  and  eyed  every  doctor’s  face  so  pit- 
eously that  they  had  not  the  heart  to  speak 
out,  but  their  looks  and  tones  were  vol- 
umes. At  last  the  greatest  physician  in 
the  empire  came  and  stood  with  his  con- 
freres over  that  sad  bed.  He  felt  the  pa- 
tient’s heart,  his  head,  his  limbs.  He  said 
but  one  word : 

“ Moribundus.” 

Then  he  retired  without  losing  a mo- 
ment more,  where  science  was  as  vain  as 
ignorance. 

Vladimir  did  not  let  Anna  Petrovna  see 
Daria’s  letter,  but  he  went  to  her,  and  said, 
with  agitation,  real  or  feigned:  “I  hear 
Alexis  is  ill.  I must  go  to  him.  I love 
the  boy.  If  he  is  seriously  ill,  let  me  tell 
him  you  forgive  him.  Do  not  run  a risk 
of  shortening  his  life.” 

The  poor  mother  trembled,  wept,  and 
assented,  and  the  hypocrite  became  dearer 
to  her  than  ever. 

He  started  at  once  for  Petersburg,  and, 
travelling  day  and  night,  soon  reached 
the  pleasant  villa  from  which  Daria’s  let- 
ter wras  written. 

Outside  were  pink  sun-blinds,  marble 
pillars  festooned  with  creepers,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  civilized  existence ; inside, 
the  dire  realities  of  life — the  husband  a 
corpse,  the  wife  raving,  and  both  of  them 
in  their  prime.  That  no  cruel  feature 
might  be  absent,  an  official  stood  there, 
like  an  iron  pillar,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate interment  of  him  who,  according  to 
nature,  had  just  begun  to  live. 

There  was  no  more  temptation  to  be 
cruel.  Vladimir  buried  the  husband,  got 
two  good  professional  nurses  for  the  wife, 
wrote  feeling  letters  to  the  bereaved  mo- 
ther, and  invited  Daria’s  father  to  come  to 
her  at  once.  He  even  deceived  himself 
into  believing  he  w^as  very  sorry  for  all  the 
hearts  that  were  broken  by  this  blow,  and 
that  he  staid  in  the  capital  to  keep  guard 
over  the  house  of  mourning,  whereas  whM 
he  staid  for  was  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital,  and  get  himself  appointed 
by  the  state  administrator  to  Alexis,  who, 
like  most  that  love  well,  had  died  intes- 
tate, and  left  his  love  to  battle  for  the 
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rights  he  could  have  secured  her  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  in  season. 

Alexis  had  drawn  the  rents  of  Staro- 
polsk,  his  patrimony,  and  there  was  money 
in  the  house ; but  V ladimir  thought  it  wise 
to  connive  ut  that,  and  fasten  on  a larger 
booty.  Though  older  in  years,  he  was 
somehow  heir  at  law  to  Alexis,  and,  being 
administrator,  bad  only  to  help  liiinself. 

From  such  a mind  it  is  a relief  to  turn 
to  sacred  sorrow.  An  old  man  conveyed 
home  by  easy  stages  a pale  young  wo 


u My  third  lv  said  she.  “ I have  lost 
him,  and  would  you  comfort  me  with  his 
money  ?,f  And  she  burst  into  such  passion- 
ate weeping  that  the  old  man  promised 
faithfully  not  to  renew  the  subject. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  her  widowhood 
she  came  and  stood  by  her  father  as  he 
was  smoking  his  cigarette,  put  a hand  light 
as  a feather  on  his  shoulder,  looked  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  said,  in  a low  but  rather 
firm  voice,  Yes.75 

•*  Yes,  what  f ' asked  the  old  man. 


4<SHE  WITH  lira  CgtSK  ALL  LOVE  AND  BLUSHES  0t«  HIS  SHOULDER.” — (SEK  TAGK  *».] 


At  You  can  ask  for  our  thirds/’ 

■ A Our  thirds  ? Why,  I have  no  claim.  ” 
*■  No,  not  you ; but — ’* 

""What!  Daria,  my  little  soul.  You 
blush.  Is  it  so?  Never  mind  your  old 
father.  Yes:  well,  then,  now  you  are  a 
woman,  and  your  thirds  you  shall  have, 
the  pair  of  ye,  or  I’m  not  a man.*5 

By  this  time  it  was  well  known  that 
Vladimir  inherited  and  administered  the 
estate  of  Alexis  Pavloviteh  Slaropolsky, 
deceased;  so  Kyril  Solovielf  wrote  to  him 
with  Russian  politeness,  hoped  he  was  not 
premature  or  troublesome,  but  the  widow 
of  Alexis  would  lie  grateful  if  he  would  let 
her  have  her  third,  or  a portion  on  account. 


man  in  a full  cap.  worn  to  hide  the  loss,  by 
grief  and  brain-fever,  of  her  lovely  golden 
hair.  It  was  the  broken  hearted  Daria. 

A mother  bereaved  of  her  only  son 
sought  comfort  in  religion,  and  awaited 
her  own  summons,  with  thanks  to  God 
that  she  had  not  many  years  to  live  alone 
in  this  cruel  world.  This  was  the  brave 
Anna  Petrovna. 


Chapter  IV. 

Iif  the  second  month  of  her  widowhood 
her  father  told  Daria  she  ought  to  demand 

her  third. 

vou  um.—N*  aw— it 
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Vladimir,  who  had  not  been  in  a public 
office  for  nothing,  wrote  a line  acknow- 
ledging receipt,  and  saying  the  matter 
should  meet  with  due  consideration. 

And  so  it  did.  He  did  not  like  parting 
with  a third,  but  he  had  vague  fears  of  a 
public  discussion.  He  felt  inclined  to 
write  back  that  he  could  not  recognize  the 
marriage  as  a legal  one,  but  would  respect 
the  sentiments  of  his  deceased  relative, 
and  disburse  to  her  the  same  sum  as  if  the 
marriage  had  been  legal. 

But  before  he  could  quite  make  up  his 
mind  a report  reached  him  which,  vague 
as  it  was,  alarmed  him  seriously.  He  in- 
stantly employed  spies;  and  they  soon  let 
him  know  that  Daria  Solovieff  asked  for 
her  thirds  because  she  had  another  to  pro- 
vide for,  the  offspring  of  her  beloved  Alexis. 

This  was  told  him  with  such  circum- 
stance and  detail  as  left  no  doubt  possible ; 
and  so  the  weak  woman,  who  the  other 
day  lay  at  his  mercy,  struck  terror  to  the 
very  bones  of  this  Machiavel ; and  all  the 
better.  It  is  a comfort  to  find  that  in  the 
scheme  of  nature  the  weak  can  now  and 
then  confound  the  strong  and  cruel. 

War  to  the  knife  now ! This  serf  spawn, 
if  it  lived,  would  inherit  the  lands  of  Sta- 
ropolsk  and  Smirnovo.  Vladimir  must 
not  by  word  or  deed  admit  the  marriage. 

He  wrote  and  denied  all  legal  claim, 
but  offered  5000  rubles  out  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Alexis. 

This  was  declined,  and  proceedings  com- 
menced. A lawyer  got  up  the  case  for 
Daria,  instructed  by  her  father. 

Vladimir  prepared  his'  own  case,  and 
spent  money  like  water;  got  the  deacon  of 
Samara  out  of  the  way  to  a better  place 
twelve  hundred  miles  off  ; had  famous 
counsel  from  St.  Petersburg,  etc. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  district  court. 
The  defense  was,  “No  marriage  at  all,  or 
else  illegal  by  minority.” 

On  the  question  of  minority  the  de- 
fense was  upset,  the  Solovieffs  made  a hit 
there:  they  brought  witnesses  out  of  the 
enemy's  camp — the  nurse  of  Alexis,  who 
had  noted  the  very  hour  of  his  birth,  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May, 
1846. 

Now  the  witnesses  swore  he  was  mar- 
ried 9th  of  May  at  11  a.m. 

Three  witnesses  who  knew  Alexis  and 
had  seen  him  married  had  been  spirited 
away  for  the  time  by  the  gold  of  Plutit- 
zin.  Eighteen  natives  of  the  town  gave 
secondary  evidence— swore  to  the  bride 


there  present,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
was  a young  man  with  swarthy  complex- 
ion and  wonderful  black  eyes,  who  passed 
for  Alexis  Pavlovitch  Staropolsky. 

This  evidence  led  up  to  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  old  Kyril  Solovieff,  that  he  had 
driven  Alexis  from  Smirnovo  to  Samara, 
and  given  him  at  the  altar  his  daughter 
there  present. 

The  last  witness  was  Daria  herself. 
Her  beauty  and  sorrow  and  angelic  can- 
dor, coupled  with  her  situation,  which 
was  now  very  manifest,  and  a touching 
justification  of  her  proceedings  both  in 
defense  of  her  good  name  and  her  other 
rights,  won  every  heart,  and  indeed  made 
every  word  she  spoke  seem  gospel  truth. 

She  deposed  to  her  adoption  by  Anna 
Petrovna,  her  courtship  by  Alexis,  their 
separation,  his  fidelity,  their  sojourn  in 
Samara,  their  marriage,  their  cohabita- 
tion, her  refusal  to  take  these  proceedings 
until  she  found  herself  pregnant. 

When  she  was  taken,  sobbing  and  half 
fainting,  out  of  the  box,  defense  seemed 
impossible.  Many  persons  present  wept, 
and  amongst  them  was  a young  lawyer, 
who  never  forgot  that  trial,  never  for  a 
moment  misunderstood  a single  point  of 
it.  It  was  the  faithful,  forgiving  Ivan 
Ulitch  Koscko. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  rose  calmly, 
and  alleged  fraud.  He  admitted  the  at- 
tachment between  Alexis  and  the  plain- 
tiff, and  argued  that  to  possess  this  beau- 
tiful woman  he  had  lent  her  his  name 
upon  conditions  which  she  and  her  friends 
never  violated  till  death  had  closed  his  lips. 

The  person  she  had  legally  married 
was  some  tool  bought  for  the  job,  and  to 
leave  the  country  forever,  and  make  way 
for  the  real  possessor  but  fictitious  hus- 
band. 

Then  they  put  in  the  book  of  registry, 
and,  with  a certain  calm  contempt,  left 
their  case  entirely  with  the  judge. 

People  stared  and  wondered. 

The  judge  examined  the  book,  and  read 
from  it:  “May  9,  1866,  married  Kusmin 
Gavrilovitch  Petroff  and  Daria  Kirilovna 
Solovieff,  strangers.” 

A chill  ran  round  the  court. 

The  judge  asked  the  defendant’s  coun- 
sel in  whose  handwriting  this  entry  was. 

“ In  the  same  as  the  rest  apparently.” 

“And  who  wrote  the  rest  ?” 

“We  do  not  know  for  certain.” 

“Well,  I must  know  before  I admit  it 
against  sworn  witnesses.” 
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He  retired  to  take  some  refreshment, 
and  on  his  return  they  had  witnesses  to 
swear  that  the  entry  in  question  and  the 
notices  that  preceded  it,  and  thirty-five  per 
cent,  that  followed  it,  were  all  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  last  deacon. 

“ Where  is  he  ?”  asked  the  judge. 

“He  was  promoted  some  time  ago  to  a 
church  on  the  confines  of  Siberia.” 

Then  the  judge  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion at  his  not  being  there,  and  thereupon 
each  counsel  blamed  the  other.  The 
plaintiffs  counsel  believed  he  had  been 
spirited  away.  The  defendant’s  counsel 
said  that  was  an  unworthy  suspicion ; the 
law  relied  on  the  book,  not  on  the  writer; 
he  in  many  cases  must  be  absent,  since  in 
many  he  was  dead.  It  was  for  the  other 
party,  who  had  the  book  against  them,  to 
call  the  writer  if  they  dared ; and  being 
plaintiff,  they  could  have  postponed  the 
case  until  they  had  found  him. 

In  this  argument  the  barrister  from  the 
capital  gained  an  advantage  over  the  local 
advocate,  and  the  judge  nodded  assent. 

This  concluded  the  trial,  and  the  judge 
delivered  the  verdict  and  his  reasons  in  a 
very  few  words. 

“This  is  a strange  case,”  said  he,  “a 
mysterious  case.  There  is  a conflict  of 
evidence,  all  open  to  objection.  The  di- 
rect evidence  for  the  plaintiff  is  respect- 
able, but  interested ; the  evidence  for  the 
defendant  is  a book,  and  can  not  be  cross- 
examined.  But  then  that  book  is  the  spe- 
cial evidence  appointed  by  law  to  decide 
these  cases.  It  can  only  be  impugned  by 
evidence  of  forgery  or  addition,  mutila- 
tion or  adulteration  of  some  kind  or  other. 
It  is  not  so  impugned  in  this  case ; there- 
fore it  binds  me.  The  verdict  is  for  the 
defendant,  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff 
to  Alexis  Pavlovitch  Staropolsky  being 
not  proved  according  to  law,  and  indeed 
rather  disproved.” 

Daria’s  father  went  home  furious  at  the 
defeat  and  the  loss  of  money.  Daria  shed 
some  patient  tears,  but  bore  the  disappoint- 
ment and  the  wrong  with  fortitude. 

As  the  defeated  ones  drove  out  of  the 
town  in  their  humble  vehicle  they  were 
stopped  by  an  old  friend — Ivan  Ulitch. 
The  meeting  made  them  both  uneasy. 
They  had  dismissed  him  so  curtly,  and 
what  had  they  gained  ? The  farmer  even 
expected  an  affront,  or  ironical  sympathy. 
But  Ivan  was  not  of  that  sort.  He  was 
“humble  fidelity”  in  person.  Affection- 


ate, not  passionate,  he  had  obeyed  his 
beautiful  friend,  and  left  her  in  prosperi- 
ty, but  in  her  adversity  he  returned  to  her 
directly. 

“Daria,  my  soul,” said  he,  “do  not  be 
discouraged  by  this  defeat.  It  is  a fraud 
of  some  sort.  Give  me  time ; I shall  un- 
ravel it.  I live  here  now,  and  shall  soon 
be  a clerk  no  more,  but  a lawyer  to  defend 
your  rights.” 

“Good  Ivan — kind,  faithful  Ivan !”  said 
Daria,  through  her  tears.  “What,  are 
you  still  my  friend  ?” 

“More  than  ever, dear  soul,  now  I see 
you  wronged.  Do  not  lose  heart.  This 
defeat  is  nothing.  Your  lawyer  was 
weak ; the  other  side  were  strong  and  un- 
scrupulous, and  have  fought  with  gold  and 
fraud.  That  is  self-evident,  though  the 
fraud  itself  is  obscure.  No  matter;  I will 
work  like  a mole  for  you,  and  unravel 
the  knavery.” 

Daria  interrupted  him.  “No,  Ivan 
Ulitch ; that  you  esteem  me  still  is  a drop 
of  comfort,  welcome  as  water  to  the  thirsty. 
But  no  more  law  for  me.” 

And  so  they  parted. 

Ivan,  though  he  seemed  to  acquiesce, 
was  not  to  be  discouraged.  For  months 
and  years  he  patiently  groped  beneath  the 
surface  of  this  case,  yet  never  mentioned 
the  case  itself.  He  watched  for  the  re- 
turn of  smuggled  away  witnesses ; he  list- 
ened in  caf6’s  and  cabarets;  he  courted 
the  priest  and  the  deacon ; he  was  artful, 
silent,  patient,  penetrating.  Love  by  de- 
grees made  him  as  dangerous  as  greed  had 
made  Vladimir  Alexeitch. 

Meantime  that  victorious  villain  hur- 
ried away  to  his  head-quarters,  and  told 
Anna  Petrovna  there  had  been  no  diffi- 
culty after  all.  The  very  register  of  the 
place  had  shown  that  the  person  Daria 
was  really  married  to  was  a serf. 

“Ido  not  doubt  it,  ” said  Anna  Petrovna ; 
“but  I can  not  rejoice  with  you.  Would 
to  God  my  son  had  married  her,  and  not 
died  with  that  crime  on  his  soul !” 

Vladimir  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
made  no  reply.  As  for  Anna  Petrovna, 
she  never  recurred  to  the  subject;  and  in- 
deed she  hated  the  very  name  of  Daria 
Solovieff.  She  was  obliged  to  hear  it  now 
and  then ; but  she  never  uttered  it  of  her 
own  accord. 

Daria  became  the  mother  of  a beautiful 
boy,  and  the  joys  of  maternity  reconciled 
her  to  life.  Youth  and  health  and  ma- 
ternal joy  fought  against  grief,  and  in 
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time  gave  her  back  all  her  beauty,  with  a 
pensive  tenderness  that  elevated  it.  Her 
position  was  painful ; but  the  country  peo- 
ple stood  by  her.  The  women  instinct- 
ively sided  with  her,  and  laid  all  the 
blame  on  the  pride  of  the  nobles. 

She  called  her  boy  Alexis,  and  he  was 
as  dark  as  she  was  fair.  She  had  him 
well  educated  from  his  very  infancy,  and 
let  everybody  know  that  they  must  treat 
him  like  a noble,  but  herself  like  a pea- 
sant. She  never  went  near  Smirnovo, 
nor  did  Anna  Petrovna  ever  come  her 
way.  Yet  they  often  thought  of  each  oth- 
er, and  each  wondered  how  she  could  have 
so  mistaken  the  other’s  character.  Their 
friends  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion alive,  the  impassable  gulf  open. 

Ivan  visited  the  cottage  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  always  welcome.  One  year 
after  the  birth  of  Alexis,  he  offered  mar- 
riage to  Daria.  She  thanked  him  for  his 
fidelity,  but  calmly  declined.  This  re- 
stricted him  to  one  topic ; and,  to  do  him 
justice,  the  enduring  fellow  did  not  cool 
in  it  one  bit  merely  because  Daria  would 
not  marry  him.  He  remained  just  as  full 
of  the  law  case  and  Plutitzin’s  knavery,  to 
whose  influence  he  had  pretty  well  traced 
the  false  entry  in  the  register,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  deacon,  lost  in  that 
boundless  empire,  and  separated  from 
clerical  functions,  otherwise  Ivan  would 
have  discovered  him  by  his  agents. 

But  Ivan’s  only  eager  listener  was  the 
old  peasant.  Daria  had  lost  faith  in  hu- 
man tribunals,  and  had  no  personal  desire 
for  wealth.  With  her  the  heart  predomi- 
nated over  the  pocket.  Her  great  grief 
now  was  her  alienation  from  the  mother 
of  Alexis,  her  old  benefactress.  She  often 
said  that  if  any  one  would  only  confine 
her  in  one  prison  with  Anna  Petrovna, 
she  would  regain  her  confidence  and  her 
love.  But  her  old  patroness  was  phys- 
ically inaccessible  to  her — at  the  capital 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  shut  up  the 
rest ; dragons  at  every  door,  under  the 
chief  dragon  Vladimir,  who  seldom  went 
near  his  office,  but  just  cannily  bribed  ev- 
erybody who  objected  to  his  frequent  ab- 
sences. 

So  rolled  the  years  away,  till  one  day 
Ivan  Ulitch,  now  a keen  lawyer  in  good 
practice,  came  to  the  cottage,  “bearded 
like  the  pard,”  and  somewhat  changed  in 
manner,  more  authoritative. 

1 ‘ The  time  is  come,  ” said  he ; “ the  plum 
is  ripe.” 


Daria  rose  quietly  and  was  about  to  re- 
tire, but  Ivan  requested  her  to  stay. 

She  said  it  was  not  necessary;  her  fa- 
ther would  tell  her;  besides,  Alexis  was 
calling  for  her. 

“ Then  let  him  come  to  you,”  said  Ivan, 
firmly.  “ It  is  for  him  I have  been  work- 
ing, as  well  as  for  you.  I think  I have  a 
right  to  look  at  him.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Daria,  coloring  up,  and 
brought  the  boy  in,  and  with  her  native 
politeness  said  to  him,  “ Alosha,  this  is  a 
good  friend  to  you  and  me;  shake  hands 
with  him.” 

Alexis  shook  hands  directly. 

“ And  now  sit  quiet,  my  dove.” 

Her  dove  sat  quiet,  and  opened  two  glo- 
rious eyes  on  Ivan  Ulitch. 

“Daria  Kirilovna,”said  Ivan,  “if  you 
submit  to  that  knave  Plutitzin,  you  let 
him  rob  this  boy  out  of  his  right.  The 
moment  your  marriage  is  established,  he 
is  the  owner  of  Staropolsk  and  the  heir  of 
Anna  Petrovna.  Now  do  you  love  the 
son  of  Alexis  Pavlovitch — great  Heaven ! 
how  like  he  is  to  his  father! — do  you  love 
him  like  a child  or  like  a woman  ?” 

The  poor  thing  held  out  her  arms  to 
Alexis  with  an  inarticulate  cry,  the  sa- 
cred music  of  a mother’s  heart.  Alexis 
ran  to  her.  She  was  all  over  him  in  a 
moment,  and  nestled  his  head  in  her  bo- 
som, and  rocked  a little  with  him.  “ Do 
I love  my  heart  and  soul  ? Do  I love  my 
pigeon  of  pigeons  ?” 

“I  love  you , mammy,”  suggested 
Alexis. 

“Ay,  my  heart  of  hearts;  but  not  as 
your  mammy  loves  you.  How  could 
you  ?” 

The  men  said  nothing,  but  their  eyes 
were  moist,  and  Ivan  felt  ashamed  he  had 
said  anything  that  could  be  construed  into 
a doubt.  He  began  to  stammer  excuses. 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  Daria.  “I  know 
what  you  meant,  and  I deserve  it.  The 
love  of  my  precious  has  been  all  /needed. 
I ought  to  look  forward  to  the  days  when 
he  will  be  a man,  and  perhaps  ask  why  I 
neglected  his  interests,  and  his  good  name 
as  well  as  mine.  My  faithful  friend,  if 
you  are  to  be  our  lawyer,  I will  try  once 
more — for  my  Alexis.  I will  face  that 
dreadful  court  again  for  my  Alexis.” 

“Victory!”  cried  Ivan  Ulitch,  starting 
up  and  waving  his  cap. 

Alexis  approved  this  behavior  highly. 
It  was  so  new  in  that  staid  house.  “ Vic- 
tory !”  he  cried,  and  caught  up  his  pork- 
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pie  to  wave  it,  but  was  cut  short,  and  near- 
ly smothered  with  kisses. 

“Here  is  a change  of  wind,”  said  the 
old  man,  dryly ; 4 4 butexcuse  me,  son  Ivan, 
it  is  not  victory  yet.  These  young  wo- 
men they  hang  back  and  pull  against 
you,  and  then  all  in  a moment  start  off 
full  gallop,  and  neat-leather  reins  won’t 
hold  them.  But  I must  have  my  word 
too.  The  last  trial  cost  me  all  my  sav- 
ings in  one  day.  Will  this  cost  as 
much »” 

“The  double.” 

44  And  am  I to  pay  it  ?” 

4 4 You  will  not  pay  one  solkov.  I shall 
pay  it,  and  this  boy’s  inheritance  will  re- 
pay it  with  interest.” 

4 4 Good  I On  these  terms  law  is  a lux- 
ury.” 

44  Not  to  me,  if  my  best  friend  is  to  risk 
his  money  for  us,”  said  Daria. 

“That  is  my  business,”  retorted  Ivan 
Ulitch,  curtly. 

Daria  apologized  with  feigned  humility, 
but  made  an  appeal.  44  Now,  father — ” 

44  Why,  girl,”  said  he,  “the  longer  we 
live,  the  more  we  learn.  He  is  not  the 
calf  he  was  when  he  first  got  tethered  to 
your  petticoats.  He  is  a ripe  lawyer  now, 
by  all  accounts,  and  as  sharp  as  a vixen 
with  seven  cubs.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Law- 
yer, I should  like  to  know  whether  that 
register  book  will  come  against  us.” 

4 4 Of  course  it  will : it  is  the  pillar  of  the 
defense.” 

44  Then  it  will  beat  us  again.” 

44 1 think  not.” 

4 4 Then  how—” 

Ivan  interrupted  him.  44  Kyril  Kyrilo- 
vitch,  you  said  right:  ‘the  longer  we  live, 
the  more  we  learn.’  Well,  I have  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  that  in  ticklish  cases 
it  is  best  to  tell  nobody  what  cards  we 
mean  to  play.  The  very  birds  of  the  air 
carry  our  words  to  the  other  side.  I will 
say  no  more  than  this.  I have  spies  in 
the  very  home  of  Anna  Petrovna.  At 
present  she  knows  neither  me  nor  Plutit- 
zin.  She  shall  know  us  both,  and  it  is  not 
my  witnesses  that  the  enemy’s  gold  shall 
put  out  of  the  way  during  the  trial.  It  is 
I who  will  bottle  the  wine,  and  keep  it  in 
cellar  for  use.  All  I require  of  you  is  not 
to  breathe  to  a soul  that  we  even  intend 
to  appeal  against  that  judgment.  If  you 
breathe  a syllable,  you  will  cut  your  own 
throats  and  mine.” 

Before  he  left  he  recurred  to  this,  and 
once  more  exacted  a solemn  promise  of 


secrecy.  This  done,  he  cut  his  visit  short, 
and  went  home. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  and  unneces- 
sary to  follow  Ivan  Ulitch  Eoscko  in  all 
his  acts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  now  be- 
gan to  gather  certain  fruits  he  had  been 
years  maturing.  But  one  of  the  things 
he  did  was  to  the  best  of  my  belief  new  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  a piece  of  knavery  done  by  an  hon- 
est man.  That  is  unusual,  but  far  from 
unique.  But  then  it  was  done  for  no  per- 
sonal gain,  and  mainly  out  of  love  of  jus- 
tice, and  justice  had  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess without  the  help  of  this  injustice.  To 
this  singular  situation  add  the  act  itself 
and  its  unique  details,  and  I think  you 
will  come  to  my  opinion  that,  old  as  the 
world  is,  this  precise  thing  was  never  done 
upon  its  surface  before  that  day. 

Well,  then,  Ivan  Ulitch  and  the  new 
deacon  were  bosom  - friends,  and  that 
friendship  had  been  planted  years  ago,  and 
sunned  and  watered  and  grown  and  ripen- 
ed for  this  one  day's  work. 

The  deacon  went  a day’s  journey,  leav- 
ing Ivan  some  ecclesiastical  deeds  to  de- 
cipher and  comment  on  in  his  house.  Ivan 
breakfasted  with  him,  and  after  his  de- 
parture showed  the  deacon’s  housekeeper 
the  work  he  had  before  him,  and  said: 
“Now,  Tania,  mind  I am  not  here.  I 
can’t  do  such  work  as  this  if  I am  inter- 
rupted. Do  not  come  near  me  till  three 
o’clock,  nor  let  any  one  else.” 

Tatiana,  with  whom  he  was  a special 
favorite,  promised  faithfully,  and  proved 
a very  dragon. 

Ivan  took  out  of  his  lawyer’s  bag  a cork- 
screw, various  phials  containing  inks  and 
chemicals*  paper,  numberless  pens,  and 
other  things  not  worth  enumerating,  and 
out  of  his  pockets  magnifiers  set  in  spec- 
tacles, and  things  like  surgeons’  instru- 
ments. 

He  went  to  a little  book-shelf,  took  out  a 
book,  and  found  a key;  with  this  key  he 
opened  an  old  oak  chest,  clamped  with 
iron,  and  found  a book  with  vellum  leaves 
and  a parchment  cover  brownish  with 
age.  It  was  the  register.  This  book  was 
made  near  a century  ago  by  a priest  who 
was  an  enthusiast.  Common  as  skins  are 
in  Russia,  this  use  of  vellum  was  very  rare. 

He  read  several  pages.  He  put  on  mag- 
nifiers, and  examined  the  fatal  entry ; then, 
without  removing  his  magnifiers,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  surgical  instruments  to 
efface  the  name  of  Kusmin  Gavrilovitch 
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Petroff.  In  this  work  he  proceeded  with  coveries,  non-existence  of  an  imaginary 
singular  gentleness  and  slowness.  He  husband  palmed  upon  the  court,  etc. 
was  full  two  hours  effacing  that  one  name.  The  notice  of  motion  was  served  on 
Then  he  heated  an  iron  the  size  of  a wal-  Anna  Petrovna  and  Vladimir  Alex6itch. 
nut,  and,  after  trying  it  on  other  parts  of  Anna  Petrovna  declined  to  move  hand  or 
the  book,  ironed  down  his  work  so  that  it  foot.  Vladimir  opposed  by  powerful 
was  no  longer  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  counsel,  but  the  court  could  not  burke  an 
but  only  to  a strong  magnifier.  inquiry  supported  by  such  a mass  of  affi- 

Then,  with  various  inks  and  various  davits, 
pens,  he  set  to  work  to  imitate  on  paper  Vladimir,  however,  was  very  successful 
the  handwriting  of  the  late  deacon  and  in  another  branch  of  policy.  Even  as 
the  words  Kusmin  Gavrilovitch  Petroff,  Eabius  wore  out  Annibal,  he  baffled  the 
for  which  he  had  previously  searched  whejiJ  plaintiff,  4 4 ad  cunctando  restituit  rem.  ” 
he  read  the  other  pages,  and  found  an  ex-  k First,  Anna  Petrovna,  whom  he  had 
ample  readily,  for  it  was  a common  name,  the  effrontery  to  call  his  leading  witness, 
When  he  had  mastered  the  imitation,  though  he  knew  “oxen  and  twain  ropes 
he  took  a hand  magnifier  and  wrote  Kus-  would  not  drag  her”  into  court, 
min  Gavrilovitch  Petroff  over  the  place  Then  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  was 
of  the  old  signature.  Then  he  put  the  ill  himself. 

book  in  the  sun  and  let  liis  work  dry.  It  Then,  just  as  the  trial  was  coming  on, 
dried  a trifle  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  he  could  not  find  the  late  deacon.  He 
book,  but  with  a crow’s  quill  he  added  the  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  Russia, 
requisite  color  here  and  there.  and  was  said  to  be  in  Constantinople. 

The  work  was  hardly  finished  when  a And  so  he  sickened  the  adversaries’ 
heavy  knock  at  the  door  made  him  start  hearts,  and  they  began  to  fear  the  new 
and  tremble.  trial  would  not  come  on  in  their  lifetime, 

■» if  at  all. 

It  was  actually  delayed  eighteen  months 
Chapter  V.  by  these  acts.  But  Ivan  was  not  idle.  He 

“ What  is  it  ?”  said  he.  got  the  local  press  to  insert  timid  hints  of 

“Five  o’clock,”  replied  the  voice  of  Ta-  a most  important  trial  unreasonably  de- 
tiana.  layed.  He  even  got  a hint  conveyed  to 

And  he  thought  it  was  about  one.  the  president  that  the  right  of  postpone- 

He  begged  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  ment  was  being  extended  to  a defeat  of 
began  to  tie  up  the  old  papers  with  fingers  justice,  and  at  last  a sturdy  judge  said : 
that  trembled  now  for  the  first  time.  “No.  At  the  last  trial  you  relied  mainly 

He  put  away  the  register,  locked  the  on  an  evidence  that  is  easy  of  access.  It 
chest,  put  the  key  in  its  hiding-place,  un-  is  a sufficient  defense,  and  you  disclose  no 
bolted  the  door,  and  asked  Tatiana  for  a other.  The  cause  ought  to  be  tried  during 
glass  of  brandy.  the  lifetime  of  all  the  parties  interested.” 

She  brought  it  him  directly,  and  said  Then  he  appointed  a day. 
he  needed  it.  The  trial  came  on,  with  great  expecta- 

“No  matter,”  said  he;  4 ‘the  work  is  tion,  in  the  leading  court  of  Petersburg, 
done.”  He  drank  Tatiana’s  health,  and  This  time  there  were  three  judges, 
went  away  gayly.  To  avoid  weariness,  I shall  confine  my 

Tatiana  went  into  the  room,  and  found  self  to  such  features  of  this  trial  as  were 
the  pile  of  old  papers  all  neatly  done  up  new. 

and  tied.  “Musty  old  things!”  said  she.  At  the  first  trial  Daria  was  dressed  like 
“’Tis  a shame  a comely  young  man  like  a lady,  and  was  interesting  by  her  pale 
that  must  bury  his  nose  in  such  old-  beauty  and  manifest  pregnancy, 
world  muck.  Smells  like  the  grave;  no  At  this  trial  she  was  more  beautiful,  but 
wonder  he  got  pale  over  them,  the  nasty  dressed  like  a superior  peasant,  and  her 
trash.”  lovely  boy  like  a noble,  in  rich  silk  tunic, 

Soon  after  this  Ivan  appeared  at  the  boots,  and  cap  with  feather.  So  with  a 
cottage  with  affidavits  to  be  signed  by  woman’s  subtlety  did  she  convey  that  she 
Daria,  Kyril,  and  others,  and  in  due  course  came  there  for  her  son’s  rights,  not  her 
moved  for  a new  trial  upon  numberless  own. 

depositions  alleging  fraud,  suppression  of  The  court  was  full  of  ladies,  and  tljey 
evidence,  inefficient  inquiry,  recent  dis-  all  found  means  to  telegraph  their  sympa- 
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thy,  and  keep  up  her  fainting  heart  as  she 
sat  there,  with  her  boy’s  hand  in  hers. 

As  to  the  evidence,  the  depositions  of  the 
old  witnesses  were  taken  down  by  the  local 
eourt,  and  merely  read  at  Petersburg.  To 
these  were  now  added  certain  facts,  also 
proved  on  the  spot,  one  being  the  adoption 
by  Anna  Petrovna  of  their  client.  They 
proved  by  many  female  witnesses  her  vir- 
tue from  her  youth,  and  that  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  li  ve  paramour  with  any  man . 

They  were  more  particular  as  to  the 
banns,  and  proved  by  oral  testimony  of 
several  persons  that  not  Kusmin  Petroff, 
but  AlexisStaropolsky,  was  cried  in  church 
with  Daria  Solovieff. 

They  then  tried  to  prove  a negative,  that 
nobody  had  seen  Petroff,  but  one  of  the 
judges  stopped  them.  Said  he,  “It  does 
not  lie  on  you  to  produce  Petroff.  The 
other  side  will  do  that.” 

“ We  doubt  it,”  said  the  advocate. 

“ Then  all  the  better  for  you,”  said  the 
judge. 

From  Daria  herself  they  elicited  that 
no  man  called  Petroff  had  ever  written  or 
spoken  to  her  either  before  or  after  her 
marriage,  and  that  ten  minutes  after  the 
wedding  she  and  Alexis  had  met  Vladimir 
Alexeitch,  the  real  defendant,  just  outside 
the  town,  and  her  husband  and  he  had  ex- 
changed looks  of  defiance. 

They  proved  by  another  witness  the  ar- 
rival of  Vladimir  in  the  town  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  wedding,  and  that  he 
was  seen  to  go  into  the  church  at  once, 
and  come  out  with  the  deacon. 

Vladimir,  there  present,  began  to  per- 
spire at  every  pore. 

When  the  defendant’s  turn  came,  his 
counsel  told  the  court  all  this  had  been 
put  forward  at  the  last  trial,  and  had  been 
met  triumphantly  by  an  obvious  solution, 
viz.,  that  the  late  Alexis  Staropolsky  had 
loved  a beautiful  woman,  who  had  never 
deviated  from  the  paths  of  virtue  before, 
and  was  only  persuaded  under  cover  of  a 
marriage  ceremony.  At  that  point,  how- 
ever, the  young  noble  had  protected  him- 
self against  a mesalliance,  and  substituted 
a convenient  husband,  who  was  to  disap- 
pear, and  did  disappear ; but  the  good 
simple  deacon  had  recorded  all  he  saw  or 
divined — the  real  marriage. 

“A  real  marriage  without  banns,”  sug- 
gested one  of  the  judges. 

“So  it  appears,”  said  counsel,  indiffer- 
ently. “I  am  not  here  to  bind  the  plaint- 
iff to  Petroff,  but  to  detach  her  from  Sta- 


ropolsky. The  register  is  here.  The 
plaintiff  married  Petroff  or  nobody . The 
proof  is  technical,  and  is  the  proof  the 
law  demands.  This  court  does  not  sit  to 
make  the  law,  nor  to  break  the  law,  but  to 
find  the  law.” 

“ That  is  so,”  said  the  president.  “ Let 
me  see  the  book.” 

The  book  was  handed  up.  The  judges 
examined  it,  and  all  looked  grave. 

Counsel  proceeded  to  prove  the  hand- 
writing, as  before,  by  secondary  evidence. 

One  of  the  judges  objected.  “This 
writing  is  opposed  to  such  a weight  of 
oral  testimony  that  we  shall  expect  to  see 
the  writer  of  it.” 

Counsel  informed  the  court  that  they 
had  hunted  Russia  for  him,  but  could  not 
find  him.  “ For  years  after  this  business 
he  lived  near  Viatka,  but  now  we  have 
lost  sight  of  him.  Had  the  plaintiff  ap- 
pealed in  a reasonable  time,  we  should 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  evi- 
dence.” 

“There  is  something  in  that,”  said  the 
judge.  Another  remarked  that  entries  in 
the  same  handwriting  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  entry  in  question.  A third 
judge  found  another  Petroff  exactly  like 
the  writing  of  the  fatal  Petroff,  and  so, 
after  a snarl  or  two,  they  excused  the  ab- 
sence of  the  old  deacon. 

Vladimir’s  counsel  whispered  him, 
“You  are  lucky;  the  case  is  won.” 

The  judges  retired  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, and  agree  upon  their  judgment. 

They  left  the  register  behind  them. 

Ivan  got  it  from  the  clerk,  and  examined 
it  carefully.  The  other  side  looked  on 
sneeringly. 

Ivan  moved  his  finger  over  the  entry, 
and  whispered,  “ It  feels  rough  here.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  his  counsel.  “Yes,  I 
think  it  does.  Don’t  say  anything;  get 
me  a magnifier.” 

Ivan  went  out,  and  soon  found  a mag- 
nifier, having  brought  three  with  him 
into  court  for  this  little  comedy.  Coun- 
sel applied  it. 

“The  vellum  appears  to  be  scraped  in 
places,  ” said  he.  “ Now  let  me  see.  We 
will  flatter  the  president.”  Just  then  the 
judges  entered,  and  this  foxy  counsel  said, 
respectfully:  “We  have  found  something 
rather  curious  in  this  entry;  but  my  eyes 
are  not  so  good  as  your  excellency’s. 
Would  you  object  to  examine  it  with  a 
magnifier  ?” 

The  judge  nodded  assent.  The  book 
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and  magnifier  were  handed  up  to  him. 
He  examined  them  carefully,  and  said 
that  he  thought  some  name  had  been 
erased  and  another  written  over  it. 

At  that  there  was  an  excited  murmur. 

“But,”  said  he,  “we  must  take  evi- 
dence, for  this  is  a serious  matter.  You 
must  call  experts.  And  you , please  call 
experts  on  your  side,  for  they  seldom 
agree.” 

The  trial  was  postponed  an  hour,  and 
the  court  seemed  invaded  with  bees. 

Ivan  got  experts,  and  sat  quaking  and 
wondering  how  much  experts  really  knew. 
“ We  suspect  erasure,”  said  he,  to  guide 
them. 

In  the  box  those  two  saw  erasure  of 
some  word  previous  to  the  writing  of  Pe- 
troff.  But  they  could  not  say  what  word 
it  was.  Did  not  think  it  was  Petroff. 

The  other  two  saw  erasures,  or  else 
scraping,  but  thought  it  was  rather  the 
light  scraping  of  vellum  that  is  sometimes 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  grease,  etc.,  and 
make  a better  signature.  But  agreed 
with  the  others  that  the  words  were  writ- 
ten over  the  scraping. 

One  of  the  plaintiff’s  experts  was  re- 
called and  asked  his  opinion  of  that  evi- 
dence. 

Said  he,  “I  was  surprised  at  it,  because 
in  preparing  parchment  for  writing  no- 
body scrapes  in  the  form  of  the  coming 
signature;  one  scrapes  a straight  strip.” 

Here  the  judge  interposed  his  good 
sense.  “Look  through  the  book,”  said 
he,  “ and  tell  me  in  how  many  places  the 
vellum  has  been  scraped  before  writing.” 

He  looked  and  could  not  find  one  but 
this  entry. 

They  battled  over  it  to  and  fro,  and  at 
last  one  of  the  experts  swore  that  Daria’s 
name  and  Petroff’s  were  not  written  with 
exactly  the  same  ink;  more  gum  in  the 
latter. 

After  a long  battle  of  experts  the  judges 
compared  notes,  and  the  president  deliver- 
ed judgment. 

‘ ‘ This  is  the  case  of  Substance  v . Shadow. 
Here  is  a weight  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  plaintiff  is  a virtuous  woman,  adopted 
for  her  superior  qualities  by  the  mother  of 
the  deceased,  and  that  mother,  described 
before  the  trial  as  a leading  witness,  does 
not  appear  to  contradict  her  on  oath. 
The  plaintiff  and  Alexis  Staropolsky  are 
traced  to  Samara,  seen  there  as  lovers  by 
many;  their  banns  are  called,  and  they 
are  accompanied  to  church  by  living  wit- 


nesses. They  go  from  the  church  door 
and  meet  the  defendant,  who  dares  not 
enter  the  witness-box  and  deny  this. 
They  cohabit,  and  a son  is  born,  but  the 
husband  dies.  This  calamity  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  defeat  the  right  with  shad- 
ows. The  first  shadow  is  Kusmin  Gavril- 
ovitch Petroff;  he  is  never  seen  to  enter 
the  church  door  or  leave  it.  If  he  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  he  came  in  at  the 
window,  departed  out  of  the  window,  and 
vanished  into  space.  But  more  probably 
he  is  a nom  de  plume.  A certain  deacon 
erased  some  other  name,  and  then  wrote 
over  the  vacancy  this  nom  de  plume,  and 
then  made  himself  a shadow.  We  need 
not  go  into  conjectures  as  to  what  name 
was  originally  written  in  that  registry. 
That  might  be  necessary  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  here  there  is  a chain  of 
evidence  of  living  witnesses  to  prove  the 
marriage  of  Daria  Kirilovna  Solovieff  and 
Alexis  Pavlovitch  Staropolsky.  It  is  en- 
countered by  no  man  and  no  thing , but  a 
mutilated  book  recording  a nom  de  plume 
upon  an  erasure.  The  judgment  must  be 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  marriage  was  legal, 
and  her  son  is  legitimate.  Their  material 
rights  will  no  doubt  be  protected  in  anoth- 
er court  upon  due  application.” 

The  people  rose,  the  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  to  Daria  and  her  beautiful 
boy,  and  he  actually  kissed  his  hand  to 
them  with  the  instinct  of  his  race. 

Out  of  court  there  was  a joyful  meeting, 
and  Daria  actually  took  Ivan  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  But 
she  was  away  again  so  quick  that  the  en- 
raptured but  modest  lover  never  kissed 
her  in  return,  he  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise. However,  he  remembered  the  gen- 
tle onslaught  with  rapture.  He  sent  her 
home  with  certain  instructions.  He  re- 
mained to  do  her  business.  The  case  was 
reported,  and  he  sent  six  copies  of  jour- 
nals to  the  house  of  Anna  Petrovna.  One 
of  the  two  copies  sent  to  herself  was  in  a 
light  parcel  surrounded  by  lace,  for  he  felt 
sure  Vladimir  had  taken  measures  to  in- 
tercept information  of  any  kind. 

He  then  moved  the  Orphan  Court  to 
attach  the  separate  estate  of  Alexis,  de- 
ceased, give  the  widow  her  third,  and  put 
the  rest  in  trust  for  Alexis  junior. 

The  other  party,  however,  asked  a brief 
delay  to  argue  this,  and  meantime  gave 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  and  legitimacy. 

Vladimir  wrote  to  Anna  Petrovna,  bid- 
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ding  her  be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
final  result.  They  should  accuse  the  oth- 
er side  of  tampering  with  the  register. 

However,  when  this  letter  reached  her, 
Anna  Petrovna  was  another  woman.  The 
journals  directed  to  her  house  were  inter- 
cepted, but  the  parcel  of  lace  reached  her, 
and  inside  it  was  the  report,  and  this  line: 
“Sent  in  this  form  because  important 
communications  to  you  have  been  con- 
stantly intercepted  since  you  put  yourself 
in  the  power  of  your  son's  worst  enemy.” 

“Can  this  be  so  ?”  said  Madame  Staro- 
polsky.  44  No,  it  is  a calumny.  I will  not 
read  this  paper.”  She  tossed  it  from  her. 

On  second  thoughts  she  would  read  it, 
out  of  curiosity,  just  to  see  by  what  arts 
these  people  had  deceived  the  judges. 

She  read  the  report  word  for  word,  read 
it  with  carefully  nursed  prejudice  fight- 
ing against  native  justice  and  good  sense, 
and  a sort  of  chill  came  over  her.  She 
had  resigned  her  intelligence  to  Vladimir 
for  seven  years.  Now  she  began  to  re- 
sume it. 

44  Oh,  foolish  woman,”  she  said,  44 to  go 
on  year  after  year  hearing  but  one  side 
in  such  a case  as  this!  Virtuous!  Yes, 
she  was:  and  he  impetuous  and  willful. 
How  often  have  these  two  things  led  to  a 
mesalliance  ?” 

She  went  over  all  the  points  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  could  not  gainsay  them. 

She  sat  all  day  and  brooded  over  the 
past,  and  digested  the  matter,  and  was 
sore  perplexed.  Next  day,  whilst  she 
was  brooding,  the  old  nurse  of  the  family, 
whom  Vladimir  had  been  unable  to  cor- 
rupt, put  into  her  hands  a note. 

44  From  whom  ?”  she  asked. 

“From  one  who  loves  you,  my  heart’s 
soul.” 

4 4 Ah ! What,  has  she  bewitched  thee  ?” 
She  opened  the  note  with  compressed  lips, 
but  hands  that  trembled  a little. 

“Anna  Petrovna, — How  can  we  de- 
ceive you  ? You  have  eyes  and  ears,  and 
more  wisdom  than  the  judges;  pray,  pray 
let  us  come  to  your  feet  for  judgment. 
I will  abandon  all  my  rights  if  you  look 
us  in  the  face  and  bid  me.  Daria.” 

“The  witch!”  said  Madame  Petrovna, 
tjnembling  a little.  44  She  thinks  I can  not 
resist  her  voice.  And  can  I ? Ay,  nurse, 
she  will  abandon  her  rights,  but  not  her 
son’s.” 

“ Can  you  blame  her,  my  heart  ?” 


“No,”  said  the  lady,  with  a blunt  hon- 
esty all  her  own. 

Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote,  with  her 
most  austere  face : 4 4 Come,  if  you  have  the 
courage  to  meet  the  mother  of  Alexis.” 

She  sent  the  nurse  off  with  this  in  a fast 
troika;  and  when  the  nurse  was  gone,  she 
regretted  it.  Daria  was  a woman  now, 
and  a mother  defending  her  child.  What 
chance  would  the  truth  have  if  she  resist- 
ed it  with  that  voice  of  hers  and  all  a mo- 
ther’s art  ? 

Then  again  she  thought:  “No,  I have 
my  eyes  as  well  as  my  ears,  and  I am  a 
mother  too.  She  can  not  deceive  me.” 

Some  hours  passed,  and  the  carriage  did 
not  return. 

Then  she  said : “ I thought  not.  It  was 
bravado.  She  is  afraid  to  come.” 

Then  she  began  to  be  sorry  Daria  was 
afraid  to  come. 

Meantime  Daria  was  dressing  the  boy  in 
a suit  she  had  bought  in  St.  Petersburg  ex- 
pressly for  this  long-meditated,  longed-for, 
and  dreaded  interview.  The  suit  was  the 
very  richest  purple  silk — cap,  tunic,  and 
trousers  tucked  into  Wellington-boots;  in 
the  cap  a short  peacock’s  feather.  This 
was  all  the  motherly  art  she  practiced. 

She  prepared  no  tale  nor  bewitching  ac- 
cents, and  she  trembled  at  what  she  was 
going  to  do. 

Anna  Petrovna,  finding  she  did  not 
come,  rang  and  inquired  whether  the 
nurse  had  come  back. 

44  No.” 

44 Has  the  carriage  returned  ?” 

4 4 No.” 

Another  hour  of  doubt,  and  wheels  were 
heard. 

Anna  Petrovna  seated  herself  in  state, 
and  steeled  herself. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  two  figures 
came  toward  her  down  the  vast  apartment. 

It  was  the  young  Alexis  and  his  mother. 

I put  him  first  because  his  mother  did  so. 

She  kept  him  a little  before  her  to  bear  the 
brunt;  with  a white  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
she  advanced  him,  and  half  followed,  like 
a bending  lily,  with  sweet  obsequious  Ori- 
ental grace. 

As  they  advanced,  Anna  Petrovna  rose 
rather  haughtily  at  first;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  near  her  than  she  uttered  a cry 
so  loud,  so  passionate,  though  devoid  of 
terror,  that  it  pierced  and  thrilled  all 
hearts  without  alarming  them. 

“My  boy,  my  child,  come  back  from 
the  dead — where — how  ? Am  I mad — am 
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I dreaming  ? No,  it  is  my  child,  my  beau- 
tiful child  ? He  is  seven  years  old — the 
painter  has  just  left.  Jesu!  this  is  Thy 
doing.  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  another 
bereaved  mother.” 

Her  age  left  her.  She  was  down  on  her 
knees  before  the  boy  in  a moment,  and 
held  him  tight,  and  put  back  his  hair,  and 
gazed  into  his  eyes,  and  devoured  him 
with  kisses.  ‘ 4 Lawyers,  witnesses,  judges, 
mortal  men,  this  is  beyond  your  power. 
Nature  speaks.  God  gives  me  back  my 
darling  from  the  dead.  Bless  you  for  giv- 
ing me  back  my  own — my  own,  own,  own. 
To  my  arms,  my  children.”  Then  all 
three  were  locked  in  one  embrace,  and  the 
tear^fell  like  rain.)  Blessed,  balmy  dew 
of  loving  hearts  too  long  estranged  I 


Chapter  VI. 

There  are  scenes  that  can  not  be  pro- 
longed on  paper.  It  would  chill  them. 
I shall  only  say  that  long  after  the  first 
wild  emotion  had  subsided  Anna  Petrovna 
and  her  new-found  daughter  could  not 
part  even  for  a moment,  but  must  sit  with 
clasped  hands  looking  at  their  child,  to 
whom  liberty  was  conceded  in  virtue  of 
his  sex,  and  he  roamed  the  apartments 
inquisitive,  followed  by  four  eyes. 

Another  carriage  was  sent  to  the  cot- 
tage for  clothes.  Daria  and  her  boy  were 
kept  for — ever;  and,  to  close  the  salient 
incidents  of  the  day,  Anna  Petrovna  hur- 
ried off  a letter  to  Vladimir,  peremptorily 
forbidding  him  to  appeal  against  the  de- 
cision, and  promising  him,  on  that  condi- 
tion, a liberal  allowance  during  his  life- 
time out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
writer,  for  she  had  saved  a large  sum  on 
the  estate. 

Two  days  later  came  Ivan  Ulitch,  who 
had  been  at  the  cottage  and  learned  the 
reconciliation.  The  object  of  his  visit 
was  to  secure  his  beloved  Daria  from  mo- 
lestation from  Vladimir  Alexeitch,  who, 
he  felt  sure,  would  return  very  soon.  He 
brought  with  him  a hang-dog-looking  fel- 
low, who  had  been  a servant  in  the  great 
house,  and  expelled.  Ivan  sought  an  in- 
terview. Daria’s  influence  secured  it  to 
him  directly.  He  came  into  the  room  with 
this  fellow  crouching  behind  him. 

Anna  Petrovna,  with  her  quick  eye, 
recognized  both  Ivan  and  the  man  di- 
rectly. 

“I  am  pleased,”  said  she,  “to  receive  a 


faithful  friend  of  my  dear  daughter,  and 
sorry  to  see  him  in  bad  company.” 

“Madam,”  said  Ivan,  “do  not  regard 
him  as  anything  but  a minister  of  justice. 

A greater  villain  than  he  ever  was  inter- 
cepted two  letters  that  even  a fiend  might 
have  spared.  This  poor  knave  found 
them  afterward  in  Vladimir’s  pocket, 
read  them,  and  copied  their  contents, 
and  placed  his  copies  in  the  envelopes. 
Pray  God  for  fortitude,  dear  lady,  to  read 
these  letters,  and  know  your  enemies,  since 
now  you  know  your  friends.” 

As  he  spoke  he  held  out  two  letters. 
Anna  Petrovna  took  them  slowly.  She 
opened  one  of  them  with  a piteous  cry. 

It  was  from  Alexis,  announcing  his  mar- 
riage, but  protesting  love  and  duty,  and 
asking  pardon  in  tender  and  most  respect- 
ful terms.  4 4 Our  lives,  ” said  he, 4 4 shall  be 
given  to  reconcile  you  to  my  happiness.” 

Whilst  she  read,  her  face  was  so  awful 
and  so  pitiful  that  by  tacit  consent  they 
all  retired  from  the  room,  and  left  her  to 
see  how  she  had  been  abused.  When 
they  came  back  they  found  her  on  her 
knees.  She  had  been  weeping  bitterly  to 
think  that  her  son  had  died  un forgiven 
because  she  had  been  deceived  by  a reptile. 

As  she  suffered  deeply,  so  she  acted  ear- 
nestly. 

She  called  all  her  servants,  and  gave 
them  a stern  order. 

She  dismissed  the  steward  on  the  spot 
for  complicity  with  Vladimir,  and  she  of- 
fered Ivan  the  place,  with  rooms  in  the 
house.  He  embraced  the  offer  at  once,  to 
be  near  Daria. 

Daria  and  she  were  rocking  together, 
and  Daria’s  sweet  voice  was  comforting 
her  with  a long  prospect  of  love  and 
peace,  when  grinding  wheels  and  barking 
curs  announced  the  return  of  Vladimir. 

IVhn  left  the  room  hastily,  saying, 

44  Leave  him  to  me.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  man 
the  great  door  of  tliafc'house  did  not  open 
to  a visitor.  Vladimir  had  to  knock. 
The  hall  re-echoed  with  the  heavy  hammer. 

Then  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  dis- 
played a phalanx  of  servants  planted  there 
grimly,  not  to  receive  but  to  obstruct. 

They  forbade  him,  by  order  of  Anna 
Petrovna,  to  enter,  and  were  as  insolent  as 
they  had  been  obsequious. 

He  threaten  ed  violence.  They  prepared 
to  retort  to  it.  When  he  saw  that,  the 
Asiatic  re-appeared  in  him.  “May  I ask 
for  a reason  ?”  said  he,  very  civilly. 
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Ivan  stepped  forward.  “Sir,”  said  he, 
44  a dishonest  servant  took  two  letters  you 
intercepted.  They  were  written  at  Peters- 
burg after  the  marriage.  He  substituted 
copies,  and  the  bereaved  mother  is  weep- 
ing over  the  originals.” 

44 Ah!”  said  Vladimir,  and  was  silent. 
He  literally  fled.  His  face  was  never  seen 
again  in  that  part  of  Russia.  Yet  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  claim  the  promise  of  a 
pension,  and  that  high-minded  woman, 
who  could  not  break  a promise,  flung  it  him 
yearly  through  her  steward,  Ivan  Ulitch. 

Balmy  peace  and  love  descended  now 
on  the  house,  and  abode  there.  Alexis 
and  Ivan  grew  older,  but  Anna  Petrovna 
younger.  Her  daughter’s  voice  and  her 
daughter’s  love  were  ever-flowing  fount- 
ains of  gentle  joy;  still,  like  Naomi  of  old, 
her  bliss  was  in  her  boy.  His  father  and 
he  seemed  blended  in  her  heart,  and  that 
heart  grew  green  again. 

Ivan  is  calmly  happy  in  the  present, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  Daria  will  never 
marry  any  man  but  him,  and  in  the  hope 
that  one  day  Anna  Petrovna  will  let  him 
marry  her.  At  present  he  is  afraid  to  ask 
her  for  the  mother  of  Alexis.  But  Alexis 
is  paving  the  way  by  calling  him  4 4 my 
father.”  It  rests  with  Anna  Petrovna; 
for  if  she  says  the  word,  Daria  will  marry 
Ivan  merely  to  please  a good  friend,  and 
afterward  be  surprised  to  find  how  hap- 
py he  can  make  her. 

He  has  never  revealed,  and  never  will, 
that  master-stroke  of  fraud  with  which 
he  baffled  fraud  and  perpetuated  right  by 
wrong. 

He  is  right  not  to  boast  of  it,  and  I hope 
I may  not  be  doing  ill  to  record  it.  The 
expression  so  many  French  writers  delight 
in,  “a  pious  fraud,”  is  the  most  Satanic 
phrase  I know. 

I did  not -invent  the  manoeuvre  ^hich 
is  the  point  of  this  tale,  and  I pray  Heaven 
no  man  may  imitate  it. 


AN  OLD,  OLD  QUESTION. 

A spirit  that  from  earth  had  just  departed, 
Lingered  & moment  on  its  upward  way, 

And,  looking  back,  saw,  as  though  broken-hearted, 
Its  friends  and  kindred  weeping  o’er  its  clay. 

“ It  seems  they  loved  me  dearly.  Had  I known  it 
My  life  had  been  much  happier,”  it  said. 

44  Why,  only  at  our  parting  have  they  shown  it — 
Their  fondest  kisses  keeping  for  the  dead?” 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  AND  ITS 
POSSIBILITIES. 

THE  marvellous  development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Dairy  interest  of  this  coun- 
try within  the  last  few  years  well  deserves 
the  attention  it  has  attracted  both  here 
and  abroad.  There  is  no  other  industry 
of  the  same  magnitude  that  has  more  ele- 
ments of  importance  in  a national  view, 
or  that  foreshadows  more  valuable  results 
to  farmers. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  the  total  number  of  milch 
cows  in  the  whole  country  at  that  time 
was  nearly  12,500,000,  which,  at  the  usual 
rate  of  increase,  will  give  for  the  present 
decade  an  average  of  15,000,000.  If  we  as- 
sume the  annual  yield  of  milk  from  these 
cows  to  average  5000  pounds  each,  which 
is  a result  entirely  attainable,  this  would 
give  a total  of  more  than  37,000,000  tons 
of  milk  per  year. 

In  a recent  letter  to  Commissioner  Lor- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  44  Ensilage,”  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Dairy- 
man, I submitted  some  important  facts 
relating  to  the  corn  crop,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  feeding 
and  on  the  products  of  the  dairy.  It  was 
therein  shown  that  the  total  annual  yield 
of  corn  stover  in  its  various  forms  is  not 
less  than  120,000,000  tons.  It  may  now 
be  further  added  that  if  this  entire  pro- 
duct were  converted  into  milk , under  right 
conditions  of  feeding,  it  would  amount  to 
60,000,000  tons  a year,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  2100  pounds  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

Strangely  as  this  stalk  crop  has  been 
ignored  by  the  Census  Bureau,  it  has  none 
the  less  influenced  and  for  many  years 
largely  increased  the  sum  total  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  supplied  by  our  farmers 
to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

But  without  dwelling  on  this  point,  let 
me  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  other  in- 
teresting figures  that  have  made  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  what  it  is  to-day — one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  our  food  production. 

The  point  of  interest  that  is  just  now 
perhaps  more  than  usually  prominent  in 
dairy  husbandry  is 

THE  QUESTION  OF  BREED, 

and  especially  in  regard  to  the  highest  re- 
sults attainable  in  milk  and  butter.  How- 
ever the  opinions  of  practical  men  may 
differ  on  this  question,  two  points  at  least 
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are  conceded:  the  Holsteins  clearly  out- 
rank all  others  in  milk,  and  the  Jerseys 
are  no  less  supreme  in  regard  to  butter. 
A few  figures  will  make  this  plain,  and 
will  tend  to  show  what  miracles  of  pro- 
duction are  possible  when  the  right  condi- 
tions are  made  sure. 

Milk  Yield  of  Holsteins . 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  best 
yearly  rates  of  production  for  this  breed, 
and  fairly  indicate  their  relative  capacity, 
as  compared  with  other  breeds  that  fol- 
low: 

18,004  pounds  is  the  record  for  Smith  and  Powell’s 
imported  cow  Aaggia,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

17,746  pounds  reported  by  Yeomans  and  Sons,  Wal- 
worth, New  York,  for  a heifer  with  first  calf. 
16,629  pounds  are  given  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal 
for  C.  R.  Smith’s  Mink,  Iowa  City. 

16,564  pounds  for  Aaggia  second,  with  first  calf. 
15,960  pounds  for  the  best  cow  of  the  Unadilla  herd, 
Whitestown,  New  York. 

15,641  pounds  for  Netherland  Queen,  of  Smith  and 
Powell. 

15,000  pounds  for  Queen  of  Wayne,  Yeoman  and 
Sons,  Walworth,  New  York. 

14,609  pounds  for  Sadie  Vale,  Yeomans  and  Sons. 
14,164  pounds  for  the  average  of  herd  of  Smith  and 
Powell. 

This  makes  an  aggregate  of  144,317  pounds 
of  milk  for  nine  cows,  or  an  average  of 
16,118  pounds  a year  for  each. 

Milk  Yield  of  Other  Breeds . 

In  comparing  with  the  above  the  best 
yearly  rates  for  other  cows,  we  have : 

For  Short-horns,  12,870  pounds  as  the  yield  of  Maid 
of  Athol,  in  American  Agriculturist . 

For  Devons,  11,960  pounds  for  cow  of  W.  Wilton, 
New  Hampshire,  in  Country  Gentleman. 

For  Ayrshires,  11,654  pounds  for  Stone’s  Winnie 
McDonald. 

For  natives,  10,954  pounds  for  cow  of  A.  M.  Trask, 
Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

For  Jerseys,  9528  pounds  for  Starr’s  Locust,  Echo 
Farm,  Connecticut. 

This  gives  an  aggregate  of  56,966  pounds 
a year  for  five  cows  of  different  breeds,  or 
an  average  of  11,400  pounds  a year  for 
each  cow,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  16,118  pounds  a year  for  Holsteins. 

Let  me  now  submit  in  this  connection  a 
similar  test  for  the 

Butter  Yield  of  Jerseys. 

In  this  comparison  the  Jerseys  come  to 
the  front  with  the  following  remarkable 
figures : 

778  pounds  per  year  is  the  record  for  Darling’s  Eu- 
rotas. 

746  pounds  for  Kennerson’s  Jersey  Queen. 


704  pounds  for  Jersey  Belle,  of  Scituate,  C.  D.  Elms. 
600  pounds,  reported  in  Country  Gentleman,  for 
Jersey  cow  Effie. 

574  pounds  for  Sutliff’s  Pansy,  Bristol,  Connecticut. 
546  pounds  for  cow  of  Professor  Alvord. 

51 1 pounds  for  Motley’s  Flora,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

500  pounds  for  best  cow  of  Goodman’s  herd. 

506  pound 9 for  grade  Jersey  of  William  Dupee,  On- 
tario County,  New  York. 

500  pounds  reported  from  Delhi  Fair,  by  Edward 
Edgerton. 

Here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  5965  pounds 
of  butter  for  ten  J erseys,  making  an  aver- 
age of  596  pounds  per  cow. 

In  comparison  with  these  figures,  let  us 
now  take  the  following 

Butter  Yields  for  Other  Breeds. 

For  Short-horns,  513  pounds,  reported  for  Maid  of 
Athol  in  American  Agriculturist. 

For  Holsteins,  509  pounds,  for  Colonel  Hoffman’s 
Jufrou,  Chemung  County,  New  York. 

For  natives,  485  pounds,  for  the  Oakes  cow,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

For  Devons,  480  pounds,  for  cow  of  W.  Wilton,  New 
Hampshire. 

For  Ayrshires,  380  pounds,  for  ndton’s  Daisy,  West- 
ern New  York. 

This  shows  an  aggregate  of  2367  pounds 
of  butter  for  five  cows  of  different  breeds, 
making  an  average  of  473  pounds  per 
cow,  being  120  pounds  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  ten  Jerseys,  and  300  pounds  less 
than  the  product  of  the  best  Jersey. 

PEDIGREE. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  and  should  be 
well  understood,  that  pedigree  is  a very  es- 
sential element  in  the  value  of  cows.  But 
it  is  also  true  and  no  less  important  to 
know  that  grade  animals  in  a well-man- 
aged dairy  can  be  made,  as  a rule,  quite  as 
productive  as  thorough-breds,  and  often 
more  so.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  im- 
ply that  the  latter  can  be  dispensed  with, 
for  we  can  not  have  a good  quality  of 
grades  without  a good  strain  of  blood  to 
start  from.  While  it  is  conceded  that 
pedigree  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  value 
of  a good  cow,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  factor.  Maximum  results  in  the  dai- 
ry are  not  the  sole  outcome  of  any  single 
condition.  They  depend  not  merely  on 
the  capacity  and  breed  of  the  cow,  but 
also  and  equally  on  the  intelligence  and 
good  management  of  the  owner;  and  what 
is  equally  true,  but  seldom  considered, 
even  the  capacity  of  the  cow  is  itself  to  a 
large  extent  the  product  of  human  skill. 

But  leaving  this  point  to  be  further  con- 
sidered hereafter,  let  me  now  briefly  refer 
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to  some  other  remarkable  figures  in  dairy- 
farming. 

MILK  YIELD  PER  DAY. 

Referring  back  to  the  yearly  milk  pro- 
duct of  the  cow  Aaggia,  at  18,004  pounds, 
we  find  that  this  result,  after  all,  and  start- 
ling as  it  appears,  is  less  than  fifty  pounds 
per  day  for  the  entire  year,  and  that  many 
cows  of  various  breeds  have  far  exceeded 
this  amount  for  limited  periods,  as  the  fol- 
lowing examples  show: 

60  pounds  for  a grade  Devon  cow  has  been  credibly 
reported  in  the  New  England  Farmer . 

60  pounds,  also,  for  an  entire  month,  was  reported 
by  T.  Hansel  in  Indiana  Farmer. 

65  pounds  was  the  average  of  two  Ayrshires  of  Bela 
Stone. 

70  pounds  was  the  yield  of  the  Hewer  cow,  North- 
ampton, England. 

901  pounds  for  Miller’s  Ondine,  Peterborough,  New 
York. 

91  pounds  for  Smith’s  Mink,  Iowa  City. 

921  pounds  for  Colonel  Crosier’s  Beacon  Belle, 
North  port,  Long  Island. 

100  pounds,  for  ten  days  in  succession,  for  Hunger- 
ford’s  Old  Creamer. 

. 104  pounds  for  the  Douglass  cow  of  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut 

108  pounds  for  Miller’s  Empress. 

This  makes  an  average  of  eighty-four 
pounds  per  day  each  for  ten  cows  of  vari- 
ous breeds. 

RECORD  OP  TWO- YEAR-OLD  HEIFERS. 
Whenever  a young  cow  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  her  career  with  an  unusual 
flow  of  milk  or  yield  of  butter  after  her 
first  calf,  it  is  not  only  a proof  of  the  gen- 
erous bounty  of  nature,  but  reveals  also  a 
new  possibility  of  production  that  is  al- 
ways valuable  to  the  owner.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  the  following  cases  are 
worthy  of  attention : 

6000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  with  first  calf,  was 
reported  for  Pansy  of  Forbes  and  Hall. 

4000  pounds  of  milk  in  100  days  was  the  average  of 
fifteen  heifers  of  Yeoman’s  herd. 

7000  pounds  of  milk  reported  for  Swiss  heifer  of 
I.  L.  Shepherd,  Massachusetts. 

9600  pounds  of  milk  was  the  average  of  Smith  and 
Powell’s  herd  of  two-year-olds. 

10,000  pounds  of  milk  for  Smith’s  Mink,  of  Iowa. 
12,200  pounds  of  milk  for  Smith  and  Powell’s  Lady 
of  the  Lake. 

13,570  pounds  of  milk  for  their  Netherland  Queen. 
16,564  pounds  of  milk  for  their  Aaggia  second. 

300  pounds  of  butter  per  year  was  the  product  of 
Pansy,  6002. 

320  pounds  of  butter  for  Hoffman’s  Gentle  Annie. 
821  pounds  of  butter  for  Hoffman’s  Beauty. 

360  pounds  of  butter  for  cow  of  G.  W.  Whitney, 
Williston,  Vermont. 

The  milk  yield  given  above  makes  an 
average  of  9860  pounds  a year  for  eight 


cows  with  first  calf.  The  average  for  but- 
ter was  325  pounds  a year  for  each  of  four 
cows. 

DURATION  OF  MILKING  PERIOD. 

Cows  have  been  known  to  breed,  says 
Professor  Fleming,  after  their  twentieth 
year ; but  such  cases  are  rare. 

According  to  German  authorities,  the 
average  cow  increases  in  milk  from  the 
first  calf  to  the  sixth.  After  that  there  is 
a gradual  diminution  till  the  tenth  season, 
when  the  quantity  is  about  the  same  as  at 
first.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
season  there  is  further  diminution,  and 
after  the  fifteenth  calf  the  product  is  sel- 
dom more  than  one-fourth  of  an  average. 

The  English  Short-horn  Cherry  dropped 
her  sixteenth  calf  in  her  nineteenth  year. 

Red  Rose  had  sixteen  calves,  the  last  birth, 
in  her  seventeenth  year,  being  twins. 

(. National  Live  Stock  Jouimal.)  Mr. 
Hayward,  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  re- 
ports the  oldest  of  his  Short-horn  herd  at 
seventeen  years,  and  still  one  of  the  best 
milkers.  The  Short-horn  Ada  died  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  after  the  birth  of  her  four- 
teenth calf.  The  tenth  Duchess  of  Air- 
drie had  eleven  calves  up  to  her  fifteenth 
year,  with  a record  still  going  on. 

13,060  pounds  of  milk  was  the  product  of  Saltou- 
stall’s  Sibyl,  at  fifteen  and  a half  years  of  age. 

8820  pounds  of  milk,  at  fifteen  years,  reported  from 
the  Lakin  herd,  England. 

11,000  pounds  of  milk,  at  fifteen  years  (being  fifteen 
quarts  a day  for  one  year),  was  reported  in  Coun- 
try Genth'man  from  cow  of  W.  Wilton,  New 
Hampshire. 

436  pounds  of  butter  in  her  fifteenth  year  was  the 
product  of  the  eldest  cow  of  G.  W.  Whitney. 

500  pounds  of  butter  was  the  product  of  the  Cramp 
cow,  of  England,  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  over  600 
pounds  previously. 

Here  we  have  an  average  of  10,960 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  for  three  cows,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  460  pounds  of 
butter  as  the  average  of  two  cows,  one  of 
fifteen  years  and  the  other  of  twelve  years. 

RATIO  OF  MILK  TO  BUTTER. 

The  percentage  of  butter  found  in  the 
milk  of  different  cows  varies  materially, 
according  to  the  breed,  the  quality  of  the 
food,  etc.  This  variation  ranges  from 
four  quarts  of  milk  to  a dozen  or  more  for 
one  pound  of  butter.  The  following  are 
a few  cases  out  of  many  that  might  be 
cited: 

4 quarts  of  milk  for  one  pound  of  butter  was  the 
record  made  by  Jersey  Belle,  of  Scituate. 

The  same  record  was  made  by  the  Jersey  cow  Rose, 

394 ; and  the  same  also  by  a Jersey  of  Professor 
Alvord. 
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4J  quarts  was  the  record  given  by  Alvord  for  anoth- 
er Jersey. 

4£  quarts  was  the  record  made  by  Eurotas ; also  for 
Campbell’s  Oonan. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  figures  on 
record,  so  far  as  I have  yet  learned,  show- 
ing a pound  of  butter  from  less  than  five 
quarts  of  milk.  But  after  these  we  have 
the  following  ratios,  ranging  from  five 
quarts  to  eight  and  a half  for  one  pound 
of  butter: 

5 quarts  from  Motley’s  Flora,  Jamaica  Plains,  Massa- 
chusetts ; General  Hardin’s  Leonice,  Kentucky; 
Croton  Maid,  Nashville,  Tennessee ; the  Oakes 
cow,  of  Massachusetts ; Lyman’s  Jersey  in  New 
England  Homestead  ; Jersey  cow  of  Mrs.  Batchel- 
der;  several  other  Jerseys  reported  by  Alvord. 

54  quarts  from  Hoe’s  Alphea ; 54  reported  to  Whate- 
ly  Club,  Massachusetts,  by  E.  Hubbard. 

6J  quarts  from  cow  reported  in  Country  Gentleman. 
64  quarts  reported  by  Foster,  of  Minnesota  ; 54  the 
average  of  Tilden’s  home  herd  of  eight  cows. 

6 quarts  from  Dr.  Newell’s  Lady  Nellie,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey;  Mullins’s  Merry  Duchess;  re- 
ported to  Orange  Club,  Massachusetts,  by  Deacon 
Drury ; reported  by  G.  W.  T.  in  Country  Gentle- 
man ; reported  by  W.  Dickinson,  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts. 

G4  quarts  reported  from  Delhi  Fair  to  Live  Stock 
Journal;  64  reported  from  Hatfield  Butter  Factory. 

7 quarts  reported  from  Minnesota  Butter  Associa- 
tion; reported  from  various  patrons  of  Hatfield 
Creamery ; Holstein,  reported  by  Alexander 
Wright,  Lowell,  Massachusetts;  two  cases  re- 
ported in  Country  Gentleman ; reported  from 
Delhi  Fair  to  Live  Stock  Journal. 

74  quarts,  average  from  fourteen  cows  cited  by  Tilden. 

8 quarts,  record  of  Jersey  Queen ; reported  for 
Hyde’s  Lucy,  Alpine,  New  Jersey;  reported  from 
West  Liberty,  Iowa;  Whiting’s  Princess,  Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts ; reported  by  Eastburn  Reed- 
er, Pennsylvania. 

84  quarts  reported  as  average  for  herd  of  Sharpless. 

The  average  ratio  for  this  table  is  about 
fourteen  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of 
butter,  which  shows,  of  course,  a very  su- 
perior and  exceptional  quality  of  milk. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cows 
here  cited  are  nearly  all  Jerseys. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

It  has  been  said,  even  by  some  practical 
farmers,  that  exceptional  yields  are  often 
overrated  ; that  they  are  therefore  mis- 
leading, and  to  that  extent  a source  of 
danger.  But  this  objection  hardly  seems 
to  require  a serious  refutation.  If  the 
farmer  or  dairy -man  is  really  misled  in 
such  cases,  it  is  clearly  from  a lack  of  due 
caution,  and  is  therefore  his  own  fault. 

The  successful  examples  thus  far  pre- 
sented in  this  paper  are  but  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  numerous  facts  and  figures 
that  still  remain  for  further  discussion. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  larger  the  num- 
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ber  of  factors  included  in  a given  trial  in 
any  line  of  husbandry,  the  more  instruct- 
ive and  valuable  such  trial  will  be. 

For  example,  the  Hon.  Zadoc  Pratt,  of 
Greene  County,  New  York,  with  his  trial 
of  59  cows,  continued  through  nine  years, 
showed  that  even  with  a yearly  milk  pro- 
duct of  less  than  5000  pounds  per  cow,  the 
average  yield  of  butter  was  200  pounds, 
worth  (including  the  skimmed  milk)  over 
$80 ; and,  further,  that  the  cost  of  the  but- 
ter was  less  than  eight  cents  a pound,  while 
the  net  yearly  profit  for  the  herd  was  in 
reality  over  $3000.  Again,  it  appears  from, 
a trial  of  23  cows,  carefully  conducted  by 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Boutwell,  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  cost  of  the  butter  was  still 
less  than  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Pratt,  while 
the  yearly  rate  of  profit  for  the  herd  show- 
ed a wider  margin. 

In  examinations  also  made  of  other  suc- 
cessful trials  conducted  by  such  well- 
known  parties  as  Mr.  Cheever  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  Colonel  Hoffman  of 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  Professor 
E.  W.  Stewart  of  Niagara,  Professor  Cook 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
W.  J.  Sanborn  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Experimental  Farm,  and  in  other  cases 
too  numerous  to  repeat  here,  I have  al- 
ready pointed  out  some  remarkable  re- 
sults clearly  tending  to  show  the  unsus- 
pected possibilities  of  the  American  dairy, 
which  in  the  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  will  be  amply  confirmed  by  the 
statements  and  figures  of  still  other  prac- 
tical men,  whose  experience  includes  and 
represents  the  testimony  of  several  thou- 
sand cows. 

If  it  shall  thus  be  made  to  appear  that 
milk  can  be  produced  at  the  yearly  rate  of 
even  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  per  cow, 
and  at  a cost  of  half  a cent  per  pound,  and 
butter  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  per  cow  at  a cost  of  six  or  seven 
cents  per  pound,  and,  further,  that  these 
results  are  fairly  within  reach  of  the  aver- 
age dairyman,  it  will  then  be  seen  that 
some  real  progress  has  been  made  by  our 
farmers  toward  solving  the  food  questions 
of  the  future. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  here  be  added 
that  experience  has  already  proved  the 
possibility  of  keeping  two  cows  on  an 
acre  under  full  feed  throughout  the  year. 
This,  according  to  the  milk  yield  per  cow 
as  given  above,  would  make  the  product 
per  acre  equal  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a year. 
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L— FLIGHT. 

“ T’LL  be  hanged  if  I touch  the  card 

JL  again !”  said  the  Englishman.  And 
he  flung  half  the  pack  into  the  open  fire. 

The  Kentuckian  laughed.  “I  am  as 
honest  as  I know  how, ’’said  he;  “but  I 
have  known  the  knave  of  spades  by  his 
back,  and  the  ace  of  clubs  too,  for  the  three 
last  deals.” 

“Bring  some  clean  cards,  you  little  pi- 
rate!” cried  Bastide  to  the  pale  little  boy 
who  was  waiting,  “ and  be  quick  about  it. 
Here’s  quarter  of  a dollar  to  grease  the 
elevator.” 

The  boy  laughed  and  fled.  He  did  not 
trust  the  elevator,  but  almost  flew  down 
the  stairs  to  the  office  of  the  manager. 
To  his  disgust,  although  the  office  was 
open,  no  one  was  there.  Dick  ran  right 
and  left;  he  found  two  or  three  waiters, 
but  no  one  who  could  tell  where  Mickliss, 
the  head  clerk,  had  gone,  or  Steedman,  his 
second.  Dick  hated  to  lose  his  quarter- 
dollar  and  his  reputation  for  promptness. 
He  had  too  often  been  sent  on  such  er- 
rands to  be  ignorant  where  the  cards  were 
kept.  He  opened  the  cupboard,  and  took 
out  four  packs.  On  the  slate  which  hung 
on  the  door  of  the  cupboard  he  wrote  in  his 
best  writing,  4 4 Dick,  for  44,  fore  pax.  ” He 
scudded  back  to  the  stairway,  fortunately 
found  the  elevator  ascending,  entered  it, 
and  returned  to  44. 

“Oh,  you  have  been  down  town  for 
them,  have  you  ?”  said  the  good-natured 
Kentuckian.  He  tore  off  the  cover,  and 
they  began  their  game  again. 

They  had  played,  perhaps,  half  an  hour, 
almost  in  silence,  and  little  Dick  was  real- 
ly asleep  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
when  the  door  flew  open,  and  Mickliss,  the 
head  clerk  named  above,  stormed  in  in  a 
passion  of  rage. 

He  caught  poor  Dick  by  the  collar,  and 
cuffed  him  on  both  ears,  shook  him  right 
and  left,  and  flung  him  upon  the  floor. 
He  was  about  to  kick  him  as  he  lay,  when 
Bastide  laid  his  strong  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  said,  “If  you  have  any  accounts  to 
settle,  settle  them  with  me.  I bade  the 
boy  bring  the  cards,  and  bring  them  at 
once.  If  any  one  stole  them,  I stole  them.” 

Mickliss  was  far  too  drunk  to  care  who 
or  what  was  the  man  who  checked  him, 
and  a storm  of  quarrel  began,  with  which 
there  is  no  need  to  sully  these  pages. 
Long  before  it  was  over  little  Dick,  whose 


woes  were  the  origin  of  the  Iliad  of  those 
battles,  had  risen  from  the  floor,  and  had 
fled  from  the  room,  unnoticed  by  all  the 
combatants. 

II.— SAFETY. 

Dick  wasted  no  time  in  descending  the 
stairs  or  in  leaving  the  building.  He 
caught  his  cap  from  its  peg  in  the  office  as 
he  passed  out,  dodged  into  the  first  cross 
street  he  came  to,  and  fled  up  town.  Once 
in  the  street,  he  knew  very  well  that  his 
escape  was  well-nigh  certain. 

But  he  did  not  loiter  on  the  snow-trod- 
den sidewalk  till  he  had  put  a couple  of 
miles  between  him  and  his  oppressor. 

Then  in  the  darkness  and  silence  he  be- 
gan to  plan  for  his  night’s  quarters.  And 
he  was  only  too  well  versed  in  the  oppor- 
tunities open  in  New  York  to  young  gen- 
tlemen of  his  freedom  of  life  when  a 
night’s  lodging  is  necessary.  A high  pick- 
et fence  bounded  one  side  of  the  lonely 
street  where  he  was.  Dick  went  over  it 
like  a cat,  and  found  himself  in  a large 
long  yard  where  stood  many  Pullman 
cars,  empty.  He  climbed  high  enough 
on  the  outside  of  one  to  try  its  windows. 

All  were  fast,  till  he  came  to  the  end, 
where  a careless  porter  had  left  a wash- 
room window  a little  open.  Dick  pushed 
it  up  far  enough  to  enter,  closed  it  again, 
felt  his  way  back  into  the  car,  opeued  a 
seat  in  the  dark,  and  in  five  minutes  had 
forgotten  the  gambling  saloon,  and  Mick- 
liss, and  Steedman,  and  was  not  even 
dreaming  of  Christmas  joys.  Better  than 
any  dreaming,  he  was  enjoying  the  bless- 
ed unconsciousness  of  a tired  child’s  sleep. 

It  was  well-nigh  eight  o’clock  before  he 
waked.  The  motion  of  the  car  aroused 
him.  Dick  had  no  thought  of  receiving 
another  thrashing.  He  watched  his  op- 
portunity to  drop  himself  unnoticed  from 
a window  upon  the  station  platform,  and 
found  himself  in  the  great  Vanderbilt 
station  on  Forty-second  Street— a place 
where  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  go  out  as  it 
is  to  go  in. 

But  Dick  did  not  distress  himself.  And 
here  he  was  right.  Before  long  the  plat- 
form was  alive  with  travellers  eager  to  se- 
cure good  seats,  and  glad  in  the  promise 
of  their  Christmas  journeys  home.  One 
immense  party  of  old  and  young— men, 
women,  children,  pet  dogs,  maids,  and 
men  - servants,  passed  Dick  on  their  way 
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to  the  parlor-cars.  After  they  had  swept 
by,  the  boy  saw  that  a little  girl  in  the 
company  had  dropped  her  enormous  doll. 
Dick  seized  the  doll  and  followed. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  however,  and 
the  party  so  large,  that  before  he  had 
found  the  right  child  in  the  parlor-car, 
and  had  explained  about  the  recovery  of 
the  doll,  he  felt,  by  the  throb  under  his 
feet,  that  the  train  was  in  motion.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  whole  adventure  Dick 
was  disconcerted.  He  had  meant  to  leave 
the  saloon,  and  Mickliss,  and  Steedman. 
Yes.  And  he  had  left  them.  But  had 
he  meant  to  leave  New  York  ? Not  he! 
New  York  was  the  best  home  he  had  had, 
after  all,  since  he  came  there  as  a little 
boy.  Little  Alice  saw  his  dismay,  and  so 
did  her  nurse,  both  grateful  because  he 
had  recovered  Brynhilde,  the  doll.  The 
nurse  said,  kindly,  that  perhaps  he  could 
leave  the  train  at  Harlem. 

Perhaps  he  could. 

Dick  tried  to. 

He  stood  on  the  platform,  to  jump  off 
if  there  were  any  chance.  The  train 
“slowred  up”  a little  as  they  passed  Har- 
lem. Ah,  me!  The  most  attractive  spec- 
tacle was  going  forward  which  a boy  like 
Dick  could  contemplate.  Actually  he 
could  see  a steam  fire-engine  going  to  the 
fire,  of  which  he  could  see  the  smoke. 
And  he,  free  from  Mickliss  and  from 
Steedman,  still  could  not  assist  at  the  fire ! 
Was  ever  any  fate  so  cruel  ? Every  stroke 
of  the  alarm-bell,  as  they  whizzed  by,  bade 
him  stop.  But  the  train  was  relentless, 
and  bore  him  on. 

It  is  a strange  thing  to  say,  but  the  lit- 
tle fellow’s  heart  rose  in  his  mouth,  and  he 
choked  with  as  much  emotion  as  if  he  had 
left  something  more  tangible  and  more 
affectionate  behind.  Somehow  the  dim 
thought  of  his  mother  came  up  to  him, 
though  his  mother  had  never  lived  in  New 
York.  She  was  dead  before  his  hard  lot 
took  him  there.  But  she  bade  him  go 
there ; she  knew  he  was  there.  If,  now, 
he  went  rambling  over  the  world,  would 
she  know  where  to  find  him,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  him  ? If  Dick  could  have 
analyzed  his  vague  sentiment,  it  would 
have  come  out  in  that  question.  But  he 
was  not  the  boy  to  stand  blubbering,  with 
a black  porter  looking  on  and  wondering, 
and,  finding  that  the  train  would  not  stop, 
he  went  back  and  made  that  report  to  Miss 
Alice  and  the  friendly  nurse.  Then  these 
two  children,  and  a German  boy  there 


was,  named  Rodolph,  fell  playing  togeth- 
er, Dick  perhaps  the  leader  of  the  revels. 
There  was  an  affectionate  gentleness  in 
the  boy,  mixed  with  a certain  independ- 
ence, bred  in  his  Ishmaelite  life,  which 
easily  made  him  a teacher  in  such  little 
sports  as  were  possible  with  their  space 
and  material.  He  showed  wonderful  abil- 
ity with  a cup  and  ball,  which  Alice  was 
taking  to  her  grandfather’s  as  one  of  the 
presents  she  was  to  give.  And  so  steady 
are  the  runs  on  some  of  the  levels  of  that 
road  that  they  even  succeeded  in  making 
card  houses  stand  for  thirty  seconds,  and 
when  they  fell,  the  joy  of  the  fall  was 
equal  to  the  joy  of  the  construction. 

Nor  was  Dick  ejected  at  the  first  water- 
ing station,  as  he  expected,  and  as  the  in- 
telligent reader  will  hope  if  he  be  a stock- 
holder interested  in  railways.  No;  the 
train  was  full  of  Christmas  passengers. 
The  parties  both  of  Alice’s  father  and  of 
Rodolph’s  father  were  large,  and  the  con- 
ductor, as  he  hurried  through,  counting 
one  set  and  counting  another,  allowing 
for  babies  and  half-tickets  and  the  rest, 
never  made  out  that  he  had  one  extra  boy 
of  eleven  years  in  the  car.  Dick  was  not, 
indeed,  long  enough  in  one  spot  to  be 
easily  counted  by  any  one.  It  was  not 
until  the  whole  of  the  party  to  which  he 
was  attached  arrived  at  Meriden,  and  dis- 
mounted, not  till  he  helped  Alice  with 
Brynhilde  to  take  her  place  in  Uncle 
Nahum’s  elegant  carriage,  that  an  expla- 
nation took  place.  Alice’s  father,  who 
had  been  quietly  watching  the  boy’s  pretty 
ways,  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  stand 
in  the  cold  without  his  overcoat ; and  then 
the  nurse  explained,  what  Dick  was  too 
proud  to  tell,  that  he  had  no  overcoat, 
and,  indeed,  had  not  meant  to  leave  New 
York.  Mr.  Hulme  took  the  boy  back  into 
the  warmer  station-house,  and  Dick  told 
him  frankly  that  he  had  run  away  from  a 
gambling-house,  had  slept  in  the  Pullman, 
and  by  mistake  had  come  away  from  the 
city.  Whatever  the  boy’s  faults  were,  he 
was  always  straightforward,  and  told  the 
whole  of  his  story. 

Mr.  Hulme  called  his  brother-in-law. 
“Nahum,  here  is  a stow -away,  whom 
we  have  brought  by  mistake  from  New 
York.”  And  in  twenty  more  words  he 
told  the  whole  story. 

“ One  boy  more  or  less  will  not  be  felt 
at  mother’s,  ” said  Nahum,  laughing.  And 
he  called  to  one  of  the  drivers : “ Take  out 
another  blanket,  and  let  this  boy  wrap 
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himself  up  in  it.”  And  Dick  was  tumbled 
into  the  fourth  carry-all  of  the  great  cor- 
tege, and  to  his  joy  found  that  it  was  that 
into  which  Alice  and  the  good-natured 
nurse  had  mounted  already. 

III.— DICK’S  CHRISTMAS. 

In  the  radiant  Christmas  hospitalities 
of  Mrs.  Throop  there  was  indeed  room 
enough  for  Dick,  as  there  would  have 
been  for  a dozen  more  of  his  kind  had 
fate  chosen  to  bring  them.  And  in  the 
easy  interchanges  between  sitting-room 
and  kitchen,  and  the  simple  relations 
which  governed  the  intercourse  of  those 
in  both  these  not  unequal  wings  of  that 
household,  Dick  did  not  find  his  unex- 
pected visit  a bore  to  anybody.  Nobody 
was  worried  by  his  arrival,  and  nobody 
asked  where  he  belonged  or  why  he  was 
there.  He  had  a knack  of  making  himself 
useful,  as  has  been  seen,  and  he  had,  as 
has  been  seen  also,  that  other  knack,  less 
usual,  of  getting  out  of  the  way  when  he 
was  not  wanted. 

All  parties  were  the  better  for  their 
night's  sleep,  and  early  on  Christmas 
morning  high  festivities  began.  To  his 
real  surprise,  Dick  found  hanging  on  the 
inside  of  the  door  of  his  little  bedroom  a 
large  blue -yarn  stocking,  bigger  tenfold 
than  his  own,  and  in  it  were  all  sorts  of 
funny  gingerbread  men  and  horses,  barley- 
candy  statuettes,  jumping-jacks,  and  other 
droll  little  inexpensive  toys.  Such  minor 
gifts  in  the  Throop-Hulmehousehould  were 
intrusted  to  Santa  Claus  at  midnight.  Aft- 
er two  or  three  breakfasts  had  been  served 
in  various  rooms  for  the  enormous  party 
of  cousins,  after  family  prayers  had  been 
gone  through  with  after  a fashion,  one 
joyous  procession  was  made  into  the  “ best 
parlor” — place  reverent  even  with  a cer- 
tain superstition — and  here  were  stacked 
great  heaps  of  white  paper  parcels,  from 
the  tall  dressing  glass  on  three  legs,  which 
was  draped  in  a white  domino,  down  to 
the  diamond  ring  for  grandmamma,  which 
also  was  enveloped  in  a pai*cel  so  large 
that  grandmamma  could  never  guess. 
**  Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  presents,  if 
you  will  believe  me,”  said  Aunt  Sibyl. 
**  There  are  thirty -two  different  people  to 
receive,  and  some  of  them  have  more  than 
twenty.” 

And  among  the  presents  Dick  also  was 
remembered.  He  had  followed  the  gay 
procession  a little  doubtfully,  but  because 
every  other  member  of  the  household  did. 

Vou  LX VI.— No.  m— 18 


And  when  “the  piles  were  called,”  as  the 
phrase  went,  quite  early,  indeed,  Dick’s 
name  was  called.  What  his  last  name 
was  no  one  knew.  Alice  had  promptly 
changed  some  of  her  plans,  so  that  she  had 
a backgammon  board  for  him.  It  was,  of 
course,  made  to  resemble  two  impossible 
books,  and  they  were  lettered,  to  Dick’s  ad- 
miration, 44  History  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.” 

Mr.  Hulme  knew  the  exigencies  of 
Christmas  well  enough  always  to  buy  half 
a dozen  extra  pocket-knives  for  boys,  and 
one  of  these  found  its  way  to  Dick ; and 
Jules  Verne  books,  and  home-knit  mit- 
tens, and  other  timely  gifts  made  up  a 
good  44  pile”  for  the  stow  away. 

The  boy  had  never  before  received  a 
present  in  his  life.  He  had  been  “tipped” 
often  enough,  as  by  Bastide,  when  he 
gave  him  the  fatal  quarter-dollar.  But  a 
tip  was  something  he  earned.  He  had 
had  kicks  and  cuffs  given  him,  which  he 
had  not  earned.  But  till  now  nobody 
had  ever  given  him  anything  he  wanted, 
merely  for  love's  sake.  To  see  thirty  peo- 
ple together,  giving  to  each  other  such 
beautiful  things,  to  find  that  he  had  been 
remembered  also  in  the  rush  of  all  night’s 
preparation,  all  this  made  the  tears  come 
to  poor  Dick's  eyes,  as  Mickliss’s  brutality 
or  the  oaths  of  the  cross  gamblers  would 
never  have  summoned  them.  The  whole 
fete  was  delightful  to  him,  none  the  less. 

And  when,  of  a sudden,  he  became  quite 
the  hero  of  it  for  a minute,  because  he 
could  set  up  a certain  parlor  croquet 
board,  of  which  the  mechanism  puzzled 
Uncle  Nahum,  Dick  received  very  prettily 
the  friendly  compliments  of  his  hosts. 

And  now  it  was  made  clear  why,  after 
the  riot-rout  of  the  stockings  before  day- 
break, breakfast  had  been  so  early,  and  no 
one  had  been  allowed  a second  morning 
nap.  The  time  was  only  too  limited  be- 
tween breakfast  and  church-going,  and  at 
eleven  o’clock  the  44  whole  boodle  of  them,” 
as  Uncle  Nahum  called  the  caravan,  from 
grandmamma  down  to  little  Tom  Roussil- 
lon, had  to  boot  and  spur  for  church.  The 
carriages  appeared  for  the  oldsters,  and 
the  youngsters  went  on  foot.  Mrs.  Hulme 
had  found  a fit  overcoat  for  Dick,  and  he 
and  Alice  trudged  along  together. 

Church-going  was  a matter  with  which 
Dick  was  not  so  familiar  as  card-playing 
or  billiard-marking.  There  was  a certain 
mission  Sunday-school,  to  which  a certain 
Swedish  boy  sometimes  lured  him  when 
there  was  a good  bounty  for  recruits.  But 
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attendance  there  did  not  involve  attend- 
ance on  the  more  stately  services  of  the 
church  itself.  The  boy  was  only  the  more 
ready  to  listen  and  to  feel.  As  it  happen- 
ed, from  bad  luck  or  good  luck,  the  min- 
ister took  “ Home”  for  his  subject. 

He  might  well  have  been  fired  in  his 
treatment  of  it,  as  he  saw  the  admirable 
family  gathering  in  and  around  the  Hulme 
and  Throop  and  Roussillon  pews.  Near 
as  he  was  in  friendship  to  half  that  party, 
he  may  well  have  thought  that  when  he 
spoke  of  a happy  home  as  Christ’s  best 
Christmas  gift  to  the  world,  they  were 
all,  in  the  fashion  of  children  or  of  men, 
in  sympathy  with  him.  Alas!  there  was 
one  among  that  happy  party  to  whom  ev- 
ery word  was  a dagger.  What  home  was 
the  little  boy  knew  well  enough.  He  had 
seen  it  last  night  and  that  morning.  But 
it  was  just  what  he  seemed  to  have  no 
place  nor  part  in.  He  remembered  Christ- 
mas a year  ago,  though  to  him  the  year 
had  been  almost  interminable.  Then  he 
was  a runner  in  a hotel,  and  he  well  rec- 
ollected how  hard  the  pull  on  the  boys 
was  before  people  were  willing  to  go  to 
bed.  But  the  boy  was  brave.  And  the 
words,  half  comprehended,  of  the  preach- 
er, gave  him  something  to  think  of.  At 
least  he  could  look  forward,  and  what  he 
would  look  forward  to  was  something  like 
what  was  around  him  here.  Some  time 
or  other  he  would  know  how  to  make  lit- 
tle fellows  happy,  as  this  clever  Uncle 
Nahum  knew  so  well.  Some  time.  Yes. 
Where  ? Why,  New  York,  of  course.  He 
should  be  lost  here  in  an  hour.  In  New 
York  he  knew  every  turn  and  comer.  He 
lovedNew  York,  and  New  York  loved  him. 

And  so,  as  they  went  home  from 
church,  and  Alice  made  him  listen  to  the 
new  chimes  which  her  father  had  given  to 
the  congregation  for  his  Christmas  pre- 
sent, although  the  bell-ringers  played 
“Antioch”  and  “ Christmas,”  it  seemed  to 
the  home-sick  Dick  to  be  the  same  sound 
he  heard  at  Harlem,  which  bade  him  not 
be  frightened  away  from  the  city  that  was 
yet  to  be  his  home. 

IV. — WHITHER  NOW? 

It  was  therefore  the  sermon  which  gov- 
erned Dick’s  thought  in  an  interview  he 
had  with  Mr.  Nahum  Throop  and  Mr. 
Hulme  the  next  morning.  Hulme  had 
given  himself  not  only  Christmas-day  but 
St.  Stephen’s  Hay  also  for  a holiday.  In 
all  the  glee  of  old  home  life,  however,  he 


did  not  forget  the  little  stow-away.  He 
held  an  early  council  with  Mr.  Throop,  and 
they  sent  for  Dick  even  before  breakfast. 
The  boy  came  laughing,  and  bringing  with 
him  his  precious  backgammon  board. 

“What  have  you  there  ?”  said  Uncle 
Nahum,  seeing  how  carefully  the  boy  car- 
ried it. 

“It  is  full  of  mice,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 
“They  rattled  about  in  my  bedroom  in 
the  night,  and  I caught  them.”  And  he 
led  the  way,  with  the  wondering  Tom  and 
Alice,  to  the  ever-running  stream  in  the 
back  passage,  opened  the  box  over  the 
great  tank,  and  to  Alice’s  amazement  six 
mice,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  a 
sort  of  stupor,  jumped  into  the  water. 

“ Why,  it  is  like  Cinderella,”  she  cried. 
And  to  the  wondering  gentlemen  Dick 
explained  that  he  heard  the  mice  rioting 
in  the  night,  and  thought  fit  to  catch  them. 
It  was  dark,  he  said,  and  he  had  nothing 
but  his  backgammon  board.  He  remem- 
bered two  figs  which  had  been  given  him 
as  forfeits  in  a game  the  night  before,  and 
which  Alice  had  put  in  his  side  pockets. 
In  the  dark  he  had  built  up  a little  tower 
of  checkermen  and  figs  combined,  which 
held  the  backgammon  board  a little  open. 
“You  see,  one  mouse  can  not  pull  the  fig 
out  if  you  weight  the  trap : then  another 
comes  to  help  him,  and  when  there  are 
five  or  six  you  catch  them  all,”  said  the 
boy,  eagerly. 

Mr.  Throop  looked  on,  amazed  and 
amused.  “Were  you  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, Dick  ?”  said  he. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  said  Dick,  proudly.  “ But 
my  mother,  when  she  died,  sir” — and  the 
boy  sobbed — “told  me  to  go  to  New  York, 
and  I went  there.” 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  at  each  oth- 
er, and  for  a minute  there  was  silence. 
“I  had  been  asking  Mr.  Hulme,”  said 
Uncle  Nahum,  “ whether  he  would  like  to 
leave  you  here,  and  how  you  would  like 
to  go  into  the  shops,  and  learn,  before  you 
are  a man,  how  we  silver  steel,  how  we 
melt  and  mould  silver,  and  how  we  make 
the  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  for  hun- 
gry people.” 

“And  I said  to  Uncle  Nahum,”  said 
Mr.  Throop,  “that  you  should  come  to 
him  if  you  chose.  But  I said  you  were  a 
New  York  boy,  and  perhaps  you  would 
like  better  to  go  back  with  me  to-morrow. 
I can  not  take  you  into  the  bank;  we  have 
nothing  for  boys  to  do  there.  But  I can 
find  some  one  who  will  teach  you  what 
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your  friend  Milkrip  never  taught  you, 
and  you  seem  to  have  learned  already  not 
to  lie  and  not  to  steal.” 

“I  do  not  know  much,  sir,”  said  Dick, 
proudly;  44  but  so  far  I have  learned.” 

Then  followed  a long  talk  with  which 
the  reader  need  not  be  troubled.  But  it 
was  pretty  clear  all  along  where  the  boy’s 
affections  were.  Such  home  as  he  had, 
poor  child,  was  in  the  great  city  whose 
streets  lie  knew  only  too  well.  The  two 
gentlemen  nodded  to  each  other,  and  Mr. 
Hulme  said : 

44  New  York  it  shall  be,  my  boy ; to  New 
York  you  shall  go.” 

44  You  are  not  mad  with  me  ?”  said  Dick, 
turning  eagerly  to  Uncle  Nahum.  4 4 You 
have  been  so  kind.  I will  do  just  as  you 
say.” 

44  No,  Dick,  I am  not  mad  at  all.  I say 
just  what  he  says.  Go  to  New  York,  and 
grow  to  be  a man  there,  and  when  you  are 
a man,  Dick,  look  out  for  the  little  fellows 
who  want  a home.” 

V.— THE  SHAH. 

And  so  Dick  went  to  New  York.  Ah, 
me!  if  he  would  make  time  enough  to- 
day only  to  tell  the  story  of  what  fell  to 
his  lot,  in  not  so  many  years  afterward, 
Gil  Bias  himself  could  not  tell  a more 
varied  tale. 

The  smallest  errand-boy  in  the  largest 
wholesale  grocery  store  in  the  city.  It 
was  hard  for  Dick  to  get  that  sense  of  the 
44 We”  without  which  such  a concern 
never  really  prospers.  It  was  not  in  one 
month,  not  in  two,  that  Dick  learned  to 
say,  44  We  telegraphed  to-day  for  twenty 
cargoes  of  coffee,”  but  the  store  was  in 
good  training,  and  in  time  Dick  learned 
this  trick  as  well  as  the  bigger  boys  had 
learned  it. 

Everybody  in  theory  meant  to  be  kind 
to  him.  As  often  as  once  a month  Mr. 
Roche,  the  junior  partner,  to  whom  Mr. 
Hulme  had  intrusted  him,  remembered  to 
ask  him  how  he  was  getting  on,  and  if  he 
had  a good  boarding-place.  After  a year 
John  Roche,  a son,  came  into  the  store. 
He  took  to  Dick,  took  a fancy  to  him,  saw 
to  the  boarding-place,  had  Dick  in  his  own 
Sunday-school  class,  wrote  to  Mr.  Brace 
about  an  evening  school,  and  in  general 
saw  that  the  boy  did  not  go  to  the  dogs. 
John  Roche,  under  Providence,  was  the 
making  of  Dick,  and  the  boy  grew  up  a 
ready,  thrifty,  kind-hearted,  willing  boy — 
a boy  whom  no  one  could  spare,  who 


helped  along  where  he  was,  who  did  not 
make  reply,  and  did  not  question  why, 
but  found  out  all  the  more  often  because 
he  did  not  question. 

A sad  day  was  that  for  Dick  when  John 
Roche  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  East. 

44  Dick,”  he  said,  44 1 am  going  to  see  our 
own  coffee  people.  I am  going  to  see 
where  coffee  grows  and  how.” 

4 4 Oh,  Mr.  Roche,  take  me?” 

“Dick,  that  was  the  first  thing  I pro- 
posed. And  Mr.  Balestier  really  thought 
of  it.  I hoped  you  could  come.  But  they 
sent  for  old  Portman  here,  and  he  said 
that  they  could  not  do  without  you.  He 
said  that  since  young  Sweeney  ran  away 
he  could  not  spare  you.  I said  it  was 
hard  on  you  that  you  should  lose  the  voy- 
age ; and  that  all  ends  by  this : you  are  to 
have  a hundred  a year  added  to  your  pay 
from  the  first  of  last  month,  and  at  Christ- 
mas another  lift.  But,  Dick,  you  know 
that  I shall  miss  you  sadly,  and  you  must 
write  to  me.  And  what  shall  I bring  you  ? 
I would  say  cheroots,  if  you  smoked.” 

4 ‘Bring  yourself,  Mr.  John,  aud  a fea- 
ther from  a roc’s  tail.” 

44  Dick,  you  shall  have  the  largest  roc’s 
egg  I find.” 

And  so  John  Roche  sailed,  and  Dick  was 
left  behind.  All  the  better  for  him.  Now 
he  was  nobody’s  pet.  He  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  concern.  Old  Portman 
had  been  made  to  confess  his  importance; 
that  was  a great  thing.  Mr.  Balestier  had 
learned  his  name ; that  in  itself  was  a great 
thing.  From  this  moment  Dick  was  on 
his  feet  in  the  store. 

And  from  the  beginning  no  one  in  the 
establishment  had  more  letters  from  John 
Roche,  or  fuller,  than  Dick  had. 

And  when  John  Roche  returned,  when 
Dick  met  him  at  Quarantine  to  come  up 
the  bay  with  him  in  the  ship,  was  not  each 
of  them  proud  of  the  other  ? 

“Dick,”  said  Mr.  John,  after  the  first, 
“I  believe  I have  made  your  fortune.” 

44 1 hope  you  have  made  your  own, ’’said 
the  boy. 

“ Dick,  I was  back  in  North  Borneo,  the 
wildest  region  you  ever  saw.  A rum  old 
Rajah,  with  Heaven  knows  how  many 
brack  men  in  line  of  battle,  made  a swell 
dinner  party  for  me  and  Forrester  and  all. 
It  was  the  right  thing  for  us  all  to  carry 
presents  of  compliment.  One  man  took 
a revolver,  and  one  took  a set  of  chess- 
men. Poor  me,  I did  not  know  what  to 
take ; but  Forrester  said  the  Rajah  would 
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like  your  new  pattern  for  a mouse-trap. 
Well,  I knew  it  would  please  you  to  have 
the  thing  go  so  far,  so,  though  it  was  your 
present  to  me,  I took  that.” 

“Please  me!”  cried  Dick;  “I  think  so! 
But  since  you  went  away  I have  had  no 
heart  for  that.  You  told  me  to  take  out 
a patent,  but  I have  done  nothing.” 

“Time  for  that  now,”  replied  John 
Roche.  “I  tell  you,  Dick,  your  fortune 
is  made.  We  showed  the  black  king  how 
to  set  it  with  little  scraps  of  lump-sugar, 
as  you  taught  me.  Well,  we  all  went  to 
bed  early  that  night  in  the  old  Sachem's 
hacienda.  And,  Dick,  I swear  to  you,  the 
next  morning  that  thing  was  full  of  cock- 
roaches. Whether  they  have  any  mice  in 
his  palace  I do  not  know.  This  I know — 
that  his  cockroaches  are  as  big  as  mice. 
While  they  were  rampaging  round  in  your 
trap,  and  nibbling  at  the  old  Shah's  sugar, 
some  dozen  of  them  sprang  the  thing,  and 
so  caught  themselves  and  a hundred  or  so 
of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  all  to- 
gether. Dick,  the  next  week  this  Shah,  or 
Rajah,  or  Sultan,  or  whatever  he  is,  sent 
down  to  the  ship,  oh,  I do  not  know  how 
much  cinnamon,  to  say  he  wanted  a thou- 
sand of  the  ‘American  Snapdragons.’  I 
sent  word  that  we  had  none  left,  but  that 
a thousand  should  go  out  to  him  as  soon 
as  I returned.  And  now  it  seems  that  you 
have  not  even  a patent,  Dick.” 

But,  as  some  readers  may  recollect  if 
they  will  try,  a sufficient  patent  was  soon 
obtained.  What  South  American  coun- 
try-seat, what  palace  in  Madagascar,  what 
elegant  hacienda  in  the  Philippines,  is  now 
without  “ The  Shah's  Christmas-box”  ? 

For  this  was  the  name  at  last  given  to 
Dick’s  clever  contrivance.  They  studied 
over  several.  One  was  4 4 The  Rajah’s  Re- 
pose”; one  was  “The  Sultan’s  Solace”; 
one  was  the  name  the  Rajah  called  it, 

4 4 The  American  Snapdragon.” 

But  Dick  went  fondly  back  to  that  first 
Christmas,  of  which  the  reader  has  heard. 
And  he  said  that  the  experiment  was  first 
tried  by  the  “Shah  of  Persia,”  and  that 
“The  Shah’s  Christmas-box”  it  should  be. 

So  “The  Shah’s  Christmas-box”  it  is. 

In  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  France 
they  spell  it  the  “Chat.”  But  I can  not 
help  that. 

And  so  this  little  story  approaches  its 
end.  For  it  was  the  “Shah  of  Persia,”or 
Alice  Hulme,  who  gave  the  Shah  to  Dick, 
who,  as  it  proved,  so  changed  Dick’s  life 


that  he  became  the  great  inventor  that  he 
is,  and  never  a successful  coffee  merchant, 
as  he  seemed  likely  to  do. 

At  least  people  say  it  was  the  Shah. 

Truth  is,  it  was  all  in  the  boy's  blood. 
The  Shah  was  the  first  success— in  itself  a 
very  trivial  matter.  But  really  every  new 
jib-key  and  cut-off  and  smoke-consumer, 
every  variable  eccentric  or  double-reacting 
combination,  which  has  sprung  from  that 
quick  creature’s  ready  brain,  all  the  relief 
which  his  quick  wits  have  given  to  tired 
hands  or  weary  feet,  every  prompt  answer 
which  has  come  from  him  when  a fast  and 
eager  world  has  asked  him  for  his  help,  has 
been  born  from  the  same  native  passion 
to  act  and  to  oblige — promptly,  swiftly, 
and  well — which  earned  for  him  his  thrash- 
ing from  Mickliss,  which  carried  to  Alice 
her  doll  at  whatever  risk,  and  which  at  the 
right  moment  made  a mouse-trap  from  a 
checker-board. 

A great  inventor  the  boy  became. 

When  he  invents  a way  to  make  time, 
and  so  sits  down  to  write  that  story 
which,  as  above,  is  to  eclipse  Gil  Bias , he 
will  tell  you  more  than  I can.  He  will 
tell  us  how,  even  as  a little  boy,  he  was 
made  welcome  at  Mr.  Hulme's  house ; how 
pleased  and  satisfied  he  was  when,  at  six- 
teen years  of  age,  acting  as  third  librari- 
an's assistant  at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Bow- 
ery, he  gave  to  Alice  Hulme  the  books  her 
mission  class  needed;  how  proud  he  was 
when  he  could  walk  home  with  her  after 
the  evening  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school 
teachers.  And  at  last  the  fateful  day 
came,  the  anxious  morning,  the  heavenly 
afternoon.  In  the  morning  he  closed  the 
triumphant  negotiation  with  the  two  syn- 
dicates which  bought,  one  for  the  western 
hemisphere,  one  for  the  eastern,  the  ex- 
clusive rights  for  Dick’s  latest  and  great- 
est invention.  All  men  know  that  this 
invention  will  revolutionize  modern  socie- 
ty. In  the  afternoon,  after  this  success, 
he  dared  tell  Alice  that  he  loved  her  better 
than  his  life.  He  was  now  rich  beyond 
his  hopes.  He  could  give  her  the  home 
of  a princess  if  only  she  loved  him. 

And  Alice  blushed,  and  smiled,  and 
tried  to  speak,  and  failed.  And  Dick 
took  courage,  and  kissed  her.  Then  she 
took  courage,  and  said  she  could  be  hap- 
py with  him  in  a hovel.  But  this,  all 
this,  in  fit  detail,  can  not  be  told  here.  It 
must  be  left  to  “ Dick’s  Memoirs.” 

It  must  be  the  true  tale,  and  not  the 
fancy  of  an  inventor. 
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THE  LAST  MEETING  OP  POCAHONTAS  AND  THE  GREAT  CAPTAIN.* 


(A.D.  1616.) 

In  a stately  hall  at  Brentford,  when  the  English  June  was  green, 

Sat  the  Indian  Princess,  summoned  that  her  graces  might  be  seen. 

For  the  rumor  of  her  beauty  filled  the  ear  of  court  and  Queen. 

There  for  audience  as  she  waited,  with  half-scornful,  silent  air, 

All  undazzled  by  the  splendor  gleaming  round  her  everywhere, 

Dight  in  broidered  hose  and  doublet,  came  a courtier  down  the  stair. 

As  with  striding  step  he  hasted,  burdened  with  the  Queen's  command, 

Loud  he  cried,  in  tones  that  tingled,  “ Welcome , welcome  to  my  land!” 

But  a tremor  seized  the  Princess,  and  she  drooped  upon  her  hand. 

“What!  no  word,  my  Pocahontas?  Must  I come  on  bended  knee? 

I were  slain  within  the  forest,  I were  dead  beyond  the  sea, 

On  the  banks  of  wild  Pamunkey  I had  perished,  but  for  thee. 

“Ah,  I keep  a heart  right  loyal,  that  can  never  more  forget. 

I can  hear  the  rush,  the  breathing;  I can  see  the  eyelids  wet; 

I can  feel  the  sudden  tightening  of  thine  arms  about  me  yet. 

“ Nay,  look  up.  Thy  father’s  daughter  never  feared  the  face  of  man, 

Shrank  not  from  the  forest  darkness  when  her  doe-like  footsteps  ran 
To  my  cabin,  bringing  tidings  of  the  craft  of  Powhatan." 

With  extended  arms,  entreating,  stood  the  stalwart  Captain  there, 

While  the  courtiers  press  around  her,  and  the  passing  pages  stare; 

But  no  sign  gave  Pocahontas  underneath  her  veil  of  hair. 

All  her  lithe  and  willowy  figure  quivered  like  an  aspen  leaf, 

And  she  crouched  as  if  she  shrivelled,  frost-touched  by  some  sudden  grief, 
Turning  only  on  her  husband,  Rolfe,  one  glance,  sharp,  searching,  brief. 

At  the  Captain’s  haughty  gesture  back  the  curious  courtiers  fell, 

And  with  soothest  word  and  accent  he  besought  that  she  would  tell 
Why  she  turned  away,  nor  greeted  him  whom  she  had  served  so  well. 

But  for  two  long  hours  the  Princess  dumbly  sat  and  bowed  her  head, 
Moveless  as  the  statue  near  her.  When  at  last  she  spake,  she  said: 

“White  man's  tongue  is  false.  It  told  me — told  me — that  my  brave  was  dead. 

“And  I lay  upon  my  deer-skins  all  one  moon  of  falling  leaves 

(Who  hath  care  for  song  or  corn  dance  when  the  voice  within  her  grieves?), 

Looking  westward  where  the  souls  go,  up  the  path  the  sunset  weaves. 

“Call  me  'child'  now.  It  is  over.  On  my  husband’s  arm  1 lean. 

Never  shadow,  Nenevnoosa , our  twain  hearts  shall  come  between. 

Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  follow  the  great  Captain  to  his  Queen." 


* A reference  to  this  Interview  between  the  “ Lady  Rebecca”  and  Captain  John  Smith  may  be  found  in 
Smith  s True  Relation  of  Virginia. 
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WHEN  it  became  known  in  Verdant 
Valley  that  a Yankee  had  settled  on 
the  vacant  quarter  over  by  the  Lagoon, 
Uncle  Billy  Barker  expressed  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  in  his  terse  dis- 
claimer that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  * ‘ didn’t  have  use  for  no  Yankees.  You 
putt  a Yankee  into  any  range,  and  thar’ll 
be  bad  blood  right  away.  They  hain’t 
content  to  leave  things  be  as  they  found 
’em,  but  want  to  cram  their  free-school, 
ab’lishen  notions  down  everybody’s  gul- 
let.” 

During  the  six  years  that  Verdant  Val- 
ley had  been  settled  there  had  never  been 
a dissenting  vote  cast  at  the  polls.  It  was 
the  boast  of  the  district  that  this  constitu- 
ency was  solid  for  Bigler,  and  that  this  was 
the  banner  township  of  California.  But 
now  the  laurels  were  about  to  be  wrested 
from  them.  However,  there  the  intruder 
was,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  there 
he  evidently  intended  to  stay.  A comfort- 
able house  and  a substantial  bam  bore  wit- 
ness to  that.  After  all,  Yankees  are  not 
so  black  as  they  are  painted,  and  this  par- 
ticular offender  had  a sturdy  way  of  mind- 
ing his  own  business  which,  with  his  uni- 
form affability  of  greeting,  soon  began  to 
tell  in  his  favor,  so  that,  notwithstanding 
his  denunciation,  Uncle  Billy  was  the  first 
to  visit  the  stranger  and  proffer  his  good 
services.  For  whatever  of  prejudice  and 
narrowness  might  mark  their  minds,  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  had  none  of 
those  qualities  in  their  hearts. 

Now  this  diplomatic  call  of  the  elder 
Barker  had  two  important  results.  In  the 
first  place,  Winthrop  (the  stranger)  want- 
ed to  employ  some  one  to  help  him  clear 
away  the  timber,  and  a bargain  was  soon 
reached,  by  which  the  pioneer’s  son,  Jim 
Barker,  a fine  stalwart  fellow  with  a bit  of 
schooling  and  a handsome  face — just  the 
stock,  withal,  by  which  the  world  is  replen- 
ished— was  engaged  for  this  work.  Jim 
was  not  the  least  averse  to  this  arrange- 
ment, for — well,  he  had  reasons  of  his  own. 
The  second  result  was  that  Uncle  Billy, 
who  had  just  enough  learning  to  spell  out 
words,  one  letter  at  a time,  and  who  was 
desirous  of  subscribing  to  a paper  which 
would  keep  him  informed  as  to  the  stir- 
ring events  then  impending,  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  the  new-comer,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  take  the  Tribune . He  read  the 


first  three  numbers  painfully  and  consci- 
entiously, but  after  that  Greeley’s  philip- 
pics were  lost  upon  his  remote  subscriber, 
who  regularly  put  the  paper,  unopened, 
into  the  fire,  with  the  grim  remark, 

“Serves  me  right  for  bein’  such  a dum 
fool.” 

Those  who  saw  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
Lagoon  before  civilization  had  spoiled  it 
will  remember  that  it  was  heavily  wooded. 
Great  oak-trees  lifted  their  brawny  arms 
and  sought  with  a hundred  leafy  fingers 
to  clutch  the  delicious,  impalpable  air. 
Firs  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  state- 
ly pride.  The  raadroflo,  aristocrat  of  the 
forest,  showed  its  saffron  bark  and  its 
olive  leaves.  The  undergrowth  was  thick. 
The  poison-ivy  was  gorgeous  with  a fatal 
beauty.  The  manzanita  tossed  its  ripened 
berries  to  the  gregarious  quail.  There  was 
no  small  work  ahead  in  subduing  the  forces 
of  nature.  The  field  must  be  cleared  and 
ready  for  ploughing  by  the  first  rains. 
Luckily  the  rains  held  off.  There  were  a 
few  inconsequential  showers  in  Novem- 
ber, and  then  for  weeks  the  heavens  were 
almost  skyless,  one  could  see  so  far  into 
them. 

By  Christmas  the  undergrowth  was 
cleared  away,  and  about  half  the  trees 
felled.  Jim,  who  seemed  to  have  some 
plan  of  his  own,  suggested  that  these  be 
left  where  they  had  fallen,  to  be  trimmed 
and  chopped  afterward ; so  that  as  fast  as 
one  tree  went  down,  another  was  attacked. 
But  the  progress  was  slow.  Christmas- 
day  Jim  went  home,  and  called  his  father 
into  council.  After  hearing  his  report, 
the  old  man  replied : 

“We  got  to  give  him  a log-rollin’.  The 
Lord  has  held  the  rains  off  about  all  He's 
goin’  to.  He  hain't  goin’  to  spoil  the  crops 
for  the  sake  of  no  Yankee.  He's  done 
enough  already,  and  we  got  to  do  the  rest. 
We’ll  have  it  on  New-Year’s.  And,  by- 
the-way,  Jim” — after  a pause — “you  take 
care  that  logs  is  the  only  things  that  gits 
’emselves  cut  up  over  to  the  Yankee’s.” 

Jim’s  only  answer  was  a blush.  But, 
to  be  sure,  that  was  enough. 

New-Year’s  morn,  about  half  past  five, 
there  was  a prodigious  dog-fight  at  the  prc- 
emptor's  front  door.  Now  tlieNew-Eng- 
lander  had  but  one  dog,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  one  dog  isn’t  going  to  get  up  a 
fight  all  by  himself ; that  is,  unless  he  is 
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uncommonly  pugnacious,  which  this  one 
was  not.  A glance  through  the  window 
revealed  not  only  three  dogs,  but  two  wag- 
ons, the  horses  already  half  unhitched 
from  the  traces.  The  occupants  had  al ight- 
ed  upon  the  ground.  Up  the  road  several 
teams  of  oxen  were  advancing.  The  house 
was  evidently  being  put  into  a state  of 
siege.  And  in  a moment  the  voice  of  the 
senior  Barker  called  out: 

“You’ins  had  better  git  up.  You’re 
goin’  to  have  some  company.” 

By  the  time  the  family  were  dressed  and 
a hasty  breakfast  snatched,  the  army  of 
attack  had  taken  possession  of  everything. 
Every  moment  brought  new  arrivals. 
There  was  a kaleidoscope  of  men,  women, 
children,  horses,  dogs,  and  oxen.  The 
great  festivals  of  Western  life  are  camp- 
meetings,  barbecues,  and  log  - rollings. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  American  blood 
is  running  out  should  strike  an  average 
on  the  children  present  at  one  of  these 
occasions.  Polly  Winkle  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  women  and  children,  by  no 
other  right  that  I know  of  than  that  she 
most  nearly  realized  Napoleon’s  definition 
of  the  greatest  of  her  sex.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  the  house  was  too  small  to 
accommodate  so  many,  and  the  Winkle 
contingent  were  led  to  the  commodious 
loft  in  the  bam.  Here  from  each  wagon 
was  brought  such  an  array  of  dainties  and 
sweetmeats  as  would  have  doubled  up  a 
less  hardy  race  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  A 
table  was  improvised,  the  stove  was  re- 
moved to  the  loft,  and  by  noon  a smoking 
dinner  was  on  the  board. 

Meantime  more  than  fifty  men  were  at 
work  in  the  field.  The  November  rain 
had  carpeted  the  ground  with  wild  flow- 
ers, but  these  were  unheeded.  The  lupine 
bloomed  in  vain.  The  gaudy  esehscholt- 
zia  flaunted  its  colors  unheeded.  The 
timid  nemophila  crept  closer  to  the  sod, 
and  hid  its  maidenly  beauties  from  profa- 
nation. But  all  were  alike  unsought. 
There  was  men’s  work  to  be  done.  Great 
trees  lay  stripped  and  deformed,  like  tor- 
sos of  mighty  giants.  One-half  the  force 
were  chopping  at  the  trees  yet  standing. 
Every  few  moments  some  monarch  would 
tremble,  try  to  steady  himself  for  a sec- 
ond, and  then  fall  with  a resounding  crash 
to  the  earth.  A score  of  foes  were  upon 
him  at  once.  His  hundred  arms  were 
lopped  from  his  body.  His  life-blood 
sank  into  the  thirsty  earth.  The  place 
that  knew  him  in  his  pride  knew  him  no 


more.  As  fast  as  the  logs  were  ready, 
chains  were  passed  around  them,  the  oxen 
were  harnessed  to  them,  and  they  were 
drawn  to  designated  spots,  and  arranged 
in  orderly  piles.  When  Alice  Winthrop 
came  down  to  the  field  with  a dozen  girls 
about  her  own  age,  and  looked  out  of  her 
great  brown  eyes  upon  the  strange  scene, 
what  splendid  feats  of  strength  were  done ! 
With  what  magnificent  grace  these  men 
moved  now  who  were  so  awkward  in  the 
house!  and  how  Jim  Barker  hated  young 
Winkle  for  shouldering  an  immense  log 
with  such  apparent  ease ! 

Once  in  a while  a couple  of  the  young- 
sters got  into  a wrestling  match.  Then  a 
rest  was  declared  for  five  minutes  to  watch 
the  throw.  During  the  nooning  there  were 
several  of  these,  and  Jim  Barker  had  a set- 
to  with  young  Winkle  which  was  more 
than  half  in  earnest.  It  had  leaked  out 
somehow  that  the  former  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  new  family,  or  in  part  of 
it  at  least,  and  Winkle  had  jokingly  offer- 
ed to  ‘‘cut  him  out.”  Now  Jim  was  in 
that  miserable  state  of  uncertainty  when 
the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a possibility 
made  him  wofully  unhappy.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Winkle  ever  got 
such  a toss  in  his  life  as  Jim  gave  him 
that  day — all  in  sport,  though,  of  course. 

When  night  fell,  the  circuit  preacher, 
Methodist  South,  declared  that  the  field 
was  ready  for  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  No- 
thing but  a few  stumps  remained  to  im- 
pede the  course  of  the  ploughman.  The 
underbrush  was  burning  from  a dozen 
fires.  In  a single  day,  in  a hearty  West- 
ern fashion,  work  had  been  done  which 
one  person  must  have  labored  at  for 
months.  In  the  house  the  gossips  had 
had  a session  of  rare  comfort.  When  all 
came  together  at  supper  it  was  a season  of 
great  merriment.  But  after  a while  the 
young  people  began  to  get  restless.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  whispering,  and  some 
half-suppressed  secret  seemed  on  the  wing. 
When  the  preacher  rose  to  go  there  was  a 
general  expression  of  regret.  The  whole 
assemblage  escorted  him  and  his  family 
to  their  wagon.  But  he  had  not  driven 
three  hundred  yards  before  there  was  an 
unmistakable  sound  of  dance-music  in  the 
air.  The  good  man  wavered  a moment, 
and  then  drove  straight  home  and  never 
heard  it. 

The  wind  had  changed  to  the  south 
early  in  the  day,  and  the  rain  now  began 
to  fall.  But  in  the  loft  Sandy  Ballou 
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was  mounted  on  a nail  keg,  and  was  fid- 
dling as  if  his  life  depended  on  his  zeal. 
What  pigeon-wings  were  cut!  What  press- 
ure of  hands  was  exchanged  when  Sandy 
authorized  “alamande  left” ! What  mad- 
dening whirls  when  he  called,  “Swing 
partners”!  The  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. It  seemed  as  if  the  reservoirs  of 
the  heavens  had  given  way.  About  twelve 
o’clock  a wagon-load  who  had  started  for 
home  came  back  and  reported  portions  of 
the  road  caved  in  by  the  creek.  The  dark- 
ness was  almost  palpable.  It  was  unsafe 
to  venture  out.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  make  a night  of  it.  Sandy 
Ballou  started  in  afresh  to  fiddle  till  day- 
light. A new  relay  of  candles  was  light- 
ed. Some  of  the  older  folks  went  to  the 
house,  and  took  turns  at  getting  a little 
sleep.  But  the  younger  heels  knew  no 
rest.  Antique  country -dances  that  had 
not  been  seen  for  generations  were  resus- 


citated. Sandy  was  king,  and  his  brain 
seemed  a store-house  of  forgotten  figures. 

During  the  afternoon  Jim  Barker  had 
picked  a bunch  of  delicate  nemophilas 
and  handed  them  to  Alice  Winthrop,  say- 
ing, “ My  fate  goes  with  these  flowers.” 

The  senior  Barker  had  observed  this  ac- 
tion, and  was  not  slow  in  drawiug  his  con- 
clusions when,  later  in  the  evening,  the 
fair  Puritan  appeared  with  the  dainty  of- 
fering on  her  bosom,  and  Jim  had  an  awk- 
ward expression  of  uncontainable  happi- 
ness. A little  after  four  o'clock  horses 
were  harnessed,  and  as  Jim  helped  his  fa- 
ther into  the  wagon  the  latter  said,  inter- 
rogatively, “Well  ?” 

But  Jim  kept  his  eyes  resolutely  toward 
the  east,  and  answered,  “The dawn  is  just 
breaking.” 

Whereupon  Uncle  Billy  whipped  up  his 
horses,  and  responded,  quizzically,  “Yes, 
Jim,  I s’pose  it  is.” 


A CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT. 

Tiie  sweet  Christ-month,  the  month  that  Love  was  born, 
That  ever  was  an  alien  until  now, 

What  though  the  blossoms  hang  not  on  the  bough. 
What  though  the  earth  of  beauty’s  place  be  shorn! 

Lo!  in  the  woods,  beneath  the  frost-kissed  hill, 

The  holly  lights  the  path — December’s  rose— 

And  underneath  the  scarlet  berry  grows, 

As  if  to  tell  us  Love  is  living  still: 


Living,  albeit  under  ruder  skies; 

Though  the  glad  glory  of  the  year  be  past, 

With  frost  and  death  Love  lingers  to  the  last, 

Aud  in  Love’s  breast  her  blossom  never  dies. 

’Tis  nursed  with  thoughts  that  come  with  Christmas  chime — 
That  “ gracious  time”  when  Love  and  Peace  arc  crowned, 
When  the  world’s  woes  in  one  great  joy  are  drowned: 

The  summer  of  the  soul  is  Christmas  time. 

Is  it  but  fancy?  On  the  midnight  air 
Forever  sound  those  wild  harmonious  bells; 

Through  vacant  vales  and  long-deserted  dells 
Mysterious  anthems  echo  everywhere. 

In  deepest  solitude  the  Christian’s  soul 
Stirs  to  a thrill  of  some  strange  touch  divine; 

Apart  from  shrines,  he  heeds  the  sacred  sign 
That  holds  the  world  in  Love’s  sublime  control. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

“SIE  TRAGEN  ZU  DIR,  O GELIEBTE!” 

IT  is  mid-day  on  the  first  of  June;  the 
skies  are  clear  and  this  old-fashion- 
ed coach  goes  jolting,  and  rattling,  and 
swinging  away  through  the  lonely  coun- 
try that  lies  between  Drimoleague  and 
Bantry  Bay.  The  warm  summer  air  is 
sweetened,  now  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
abundant  honeysuckle,  now  with  a whiff 
of  peat  smoke  from  one  of  those  poor  stone 
hovel  s near  the  way-side.  There  are  plen- 
ty of  beautiful  things  to  charm  the  eye  of 
the  traveller.  There  are  masses  of  blue 
forget-me-nots  in  the  marshy  pools.  The 
waste  bog-land  has  its  own  rich  hues ; and 
these  rude  stone  walls  that  inclose  the 
miserable  bit  of  farm  or  garden  are  sur- 
mounted by  golden  gorse.  Even  the  far- 
reaching  sterile  hills,  where  the  scant  pas- 
turage scarcely  tints  the  barren  rock,  have 
their  qualities  of  color  that  a painter  might 
observe.  For  the  day  is  beautiful ; the  air 
is  clear,  and  the  sunshine  falls  so  strongly 
that  the  shadows  under  the  hedge-rows  or 
under  a steep  bank  seem  quite  black — and 
not  yet  the  opaque  black  that  a palette 
would  give— but  a sensitive,  deep-reach- 
ing, luminous  blackness  that  reveals 
things  within  itself,  and  that  is  cut  across 
outside  by  the  sharp-pointed  spears  of  the 
iris,  a brilliant  deep  strong  green  in  the 
sunlight. 

The  solitary  passenger  by  this  mail- 
coach  regards  these  things  with  a minute 
and  close  and  mechanical  attention ; per- 
haps he  forces  himself  so  to  regard  them. 
He  has  come  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  as  it  were;  there  is  a 
black  cloud  behind  him,  and  he  durst  not 
look  that  way;  he  busies  himself,  and 
strives  to  busy  himself,  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  visible  world  around  him.  And 
while  he  fondly  imagines  that  he  is  con- 
templating these  phenomena  with  the 
calm  and  dispassionate  eye  of  an  artist — 
looking  at  the  waste  bog-land  and  the 
poor  hovels  and  the  sad  far  hills  with  a 
view  to  guessing  at  their  value  in  color — 
in  reality  he  is  reading  human  sorrow, 
and  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  into  every 
sight  and  sound  that  meets  him. 

But  the  first  glimpse  of  the  broad  wa- 
ters of  Bantry  Bay  made  his  heart  leap 
with  pain.  Visions  and  dreams  that  had 
occupied  days  not  so  far  by-gone  seemed 


to  dazzle  his  eyes  for  a moment,  but  only 
for  a moment.  With  a terrible  effort  he 
put  them  away.  He  would  not  confess  to 
that  quick  sharp  quiver  at  the  heart.  He 
was  studying  this  beautiful  picture  as  John 
Ross  might  have  studied  it.  Look  at  the 
great  width  of  the  sea,  with  its  armlets 
stretching  in  between  the  sunny  browns 
and  greens  of  the  headlands.  So  still  is 
the  summer  air,  so  calm  and  clear  is  the 
summer  sky,  that  the  blue  of  these  far- 
reaching  arras  of  water  is  a dull  and  al- 
most opaque  blue — a sort  of  sealing-wax 
blue — looking  molten  and  heavy  in  the 
spaces  between  the  wooded  islands  and  the 
rocks.  The  hills  on  the  other  side,  that 
stretch  away  out  to  the  lonely  Atlantic, 
seem  desolate  and  uninhabited.  It  is  a 
sad  picture,  despite  the  loveliness  of  the 
summer  day.  But  if  one  wishes  to  lose 
one’s  self — to  get  away  from  the  world, 
to  seek  out  the  secret  haunts  of  nature, 
and  find  solace  and  forgetfulness  there — 
surely  these  remote  shores,  these  voiceless 
hills  and  glens,  may  afford  a resting-place 
for  the  tortured  soul. 

He  had  to  encounter  strange  faces  at 
Gleugariff.  At  the  pretty  hotel  there, 
which  from  a distance  seemed  to  be  half 
smothered  among  trees  and  flowers  and 
shrubs,  he  found  a number  of  the  visitors 
sitting  outside,  some  having  afternoon  tea 
at  small  tables,  others  playing  chess,  or 
smoking,  or  chatting;  and  doubtless  they 
would  regard  the  new-comer  with  suffi- 
cient curiosity.  No  matter;  he  was  soon 
inside,  and  there  he  asked  if  he  might 
have  a room  for  the  night. 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I presume?”  said  the 
landlady. 

“ That  is  my  name,”  said  he,  with  some 
astonishment. 

“A  room  has  been  kept  for  you,”  she 
said;  and  Fitzgerald  could  only  ask  him- 
self why  he  had  been  astonished,  for  in- 
deed the  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  of 
those  Chetwynds  went  beyond  all  bounds. 

“I  suppose,”  said  he,  “I  can  get  the 
Castletown  mail-car  in  the  morning?” 

“ But  you  won’t  need  that,  sir,”  said  the 
good  landlady,  “for  the  carriage  is  com- 
ing from  Boat  of  Garry  for  you  at  half 
past  ten,  if  that  is  convenient.  I was  to 
give  you  the  message  from  Mr.  McGee. 

Mr.  McGee  has  been  down  to  Boat  of  Gar- 
ry to  see  that  everything  is  in  readiness 
for  you;  and  I was  to  say  that  he  was 
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very  sorry  he  could  not  stay  to  meet  you 
here,  as  he  had  important  business  at  Ken- 
mare  to-day.” 

“ Oh,  indeed.” 

“Visitors’  book,  sir,”  said  a waiter, 
opening  a large  volume  that  lay  on  the 
hall  table. 

“Oh  yes, ’’said  Fitzgerald,  and  he  me- 
chanically took  the  pen  and  wrote  his 
name. 

Then  he  lingered,  glancing  over  the 
other  names  on  the  page,  as  is  the  fashion 
of  new  arrivals.  He  had  his  finger  and 
thumb  on  the  leaf,  as  if  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue this  aimless  inquiry,  when  all  at  once 
he  seemed  to  recall  himself;  he  shut  the 
book  hastily,  and  turned,  as  if  afraid  that 
some  one  had  been  watching  him.  Then 
he  went  to  his  room,  and  remained  there 
until  dinner-time.  He  sat  at  the  open 
window,  looking  at  the  beautiful  foliage, 
and  listening  to  the  birds,  and  trying  to 
think  of  nothing  but  these.  He  would 
not  confess  to  himself  what  sudden  and 
frightful  suspicion  it  was  that  had  made 
him  so  hurriedly  shut  the  visitors’  book; 
nor  yet  would  he  ask  what  new  weight 
this  was  on  his  heart — this  terrible  con- 
sciousness that  sooner  or  later,  before  he 
left  the  house,  he  would  be  irresistibly 
drawn  to  search  those  pages. 

At  dinner  he  sat  next  a vivacious  little 
old  gentleman  with  a thin  dried  pale  face 
and  a brown  wig,  an  Englishman,  whose 
pleasant  chatting,  if  it  was  not  very  wise 
or  profound,  served  to  beguile  the  time. 
He  gave  Fitzgerald  a vast  amount  of  in- 
formation about  the  neighborhood.  He 
had  his  views  also. 

“ What  is  the  highest  form  of  human 
happiness  ?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

“Killing  a brace  of  ducks  right  and 
left,”  said  Fitzgerald,  for  the  sake  of  say- 
ing something. 

“Oh  no.  These  are  violent  enjoy- 
ments, and  violent  enjoyments  are  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  violent  disappoint- 
ments. It  is  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
content,  which  is  only  possible  after  the 
wild  passions  and  pursuits  of  youth  are 
over.  And  what  does  it  depend  on?  Sound 
sleep  mostly.  I mean  to  live  to  ninety.” 

“ I am  sure  I hope  you  may,”  said  his 
neighbor. 

4 4 1 think  I shall.  I see  no  reason  to  the 
contrary,”  said  the  cheerful  old  gentle- 
man. “ I cultivate  happiness  and  health 
at  the  same  time ; indeed,  I find  them  to 
be  the  same  thing.  The  only  stimulant  I 


allow  myself  in  the  day— the  only  thing 
that  rises  a little  above  the  level — is  the 
dinner  hour.  I permit  myself  that,  and 
find  no  harm  in  it.  Now  when  I was 
your  age  I did  as  most  young  fellows  did 
at  that  time;  that  is  to  say,  without  being 
a drunkard,  I drank  too  much.  A brandy 
and  soda  in  the  morning,  a pint  of  claret 
at  lunch,  perhaps  a glass  of  Madeira  in 
the  afternoon,  then  the  usual  wine  at  din- 
ner. What  was  the  result  ? There  was 
no  novelty  in  it.  There  was  no  pleasant 
stimulus.  The  system  was  too  familiar 
with  these  repeated  excitements.  And  so 
nowadays  I drink  nothing  but  tea  or  soda- 
water  up  till  dinner-time,  and  then  I have 
my  pint  of  champagne;  and  my  whole 
system  enjoys  this  unwonted  stimulus, 
and  perhaps  I may  even  grow  talkative, 
eh?” 

“But  about  the  sound  sleep — you  have 
not  told  me  how  you  secure  that,”  said 
Fitzgerald.  So  long  as  this  old  gentle- 
man would  talk,  he  was  glad  to  listen. 

“I  will  tell  you;  I should  like  to  pro- 
claim it  from  the  house-tops,”  said  the  oth- 
er, seriously.  “It  is  by  having  an  occu- 
pation for  all  idle  hours;  an  occupation 
sufficient  to  fix  your  attention,  so  that 
you  can  pass  a rainy  morning  without 
fretting;  an  occupation  sufficient  to  dis- 
tract your  mind  in  the  evening — I mean 
the  last  hour  or  so  before  going  to  bed — 
and  yet  leave  no  puzzling  questions  be- 
hind to  disturb  you.  Now  my  occupation 
is  to  read  carefully  and  strictly  through 
from  one  end  to  the  other  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica . Not  one  of  the  new  edi- 
tions, which  might  have  modern  specula- 
tion in  it,  but  the  edition  of  1812,  in  forty 
half-volumes.  I am  quite  sufficiently  in- 
terested for  the  moment  in  Abergavenny, 
in  Abruzzo,  in  Abyssinia,  or  Aquilaus, 
but  yet  not  so  eagerly  as  to  interfere  with 
my  sleep;  and  when  I have  got  away 
through  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth 
volume,  I can  begin  again  with  my  mem- 
ory free  from  a single  fact.  But  this  I al- 
low myself,  I must  tell  you:  I allow  my- 
self the  use  of  a number  of  small  hiero- 
glyphics that  I put  in  as  I go  on;  and 
when  I come  to  one  of  them  again,  I say 
to  myself,  4 Why,  the  last  time  I read  this 
I was  in  Mrs.  Scott’s  inn  at  Boscastle,  and 
what  a storm  was  blowing!’  or  perhaps 
another  tells  me  that  when  I read  this 
paragraph  I was  at  Ben  Rhydding,  just 
come  back  from  a stroll  across  the  moors ; 
or  perhaps  at  the  Bell  Inn  at  Henley, 
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when  all  the  confusion  of  the  boat  races 
was  about — ” 

“You  seem  to  spend  a good  part  of 
your  life  in  hotels,”  suggested  Fitzgerald. 

“ All  of  it — the  whole  of  it,  my  young 
friend,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “Why 
should  I have  the  trouble  of  keeping  a 
house  ? I have  that  done  for  me  by  those 
who  have  had  most  experience  of  it  of  any 
people  in  the  country.  Where  should  I 
have  peace  and  quiet  if  I were  worrying 
about  servants  and  smoky  chimneys  ? 
Why  should  I bother  about  cooking  ? If 
I do  not  like  the  cooking,  or  the  bed- 
rooms, or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  I go 
away  elsewhere.  I could  not  do  that  if  I 
were  tied  to  one  house,  and  hampered  with 
my  own  servants.  I agree  with  Shen- 
stone.  I know  where  to  find  a warm 
welcome.  I can  fit  my  habitation  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  At  one  time  I am  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  at  another,  in  the  West 
Highlands.  I may  say  that  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  form  my  house ; and 
I have  a noble  staff  of  servants — in  num- 
bers, at  all  events — who  please  me  toler- 
ably well.  And  you — at  your  time  of  life 
one  does  not  travel  for  pleasure.  May  I 
be  so  impertinent  as  to  ask  what  your 
business  or  profession  may  be  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I have  any  just  at 
the  present  moment,”  said  Fitzgerald,  ab- 
sently. “I  have  been  thinking  of  going 
to  America.” 

“Ah,”  said  his  neighbor,  regarding  him 
with  curiosity.  “You  kno\^  the  saying; 
‘America  is  here  or  nowhere.’  ” 

“That  is  from  Wilhelm  Meister"  said 
Fitzgerald  (it  was  a wonder  to  himself 
how  glad  he  was  to  talk  to  this  old  gen- 
tleman, in  however  mechanical  a fashion: 
the  journey  had  been  a lonesome  one). 
“And  I never  could  understand  Wilhelm 
Meister.  But  I suppose,  as  it  is  an  epi- 
gram, it  must  be  clever.  What  I know  is 
that  here  the  government  won’t  give  you 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  freehold 
land  for  five  shillings  an  acre.” 

“You  mean  to  farm,  then?  Pardon 
me,  but — but  I should  not  have  thought 
that  would  be  congenial  occupation.  You 
spoke  of  Wilhelm  Meister,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  in  his  precise  and  courteous 
way.  “What  do  you  think  of  Werther, 
then  ? He  was  a great  favorite  among 
the  young  people  when  I was  a youth.” 

“I  like  him  still  less,”  was  Fitzgerald’s 
frank  reply  (though  his  eyes  sometimes 
wandered  away,  as  though  he  were  looking 


at  other  and  distant  things).  “ I don’t  like 
hot-house  sentiment.  I don’t  think  a man 
could  go  on  loving  a woman  whose  eyes 
were  quite  cold  and  indifferent  toward 
him — concerned  about  bread  and  butter, 
in  fact.  If  she  had  once  loved  him,  even 
before  her  marriage,  that  would  have  been 
different.  I can  understand  a man  going 
on  through  his  life  constant  to  his  love  for 
a woman  who  has  once  loved  him,  and 
whom  he  has  lost.  I mean,”  he  added, 
hastily,  “ by  death.  I mean  one  who  has 
been  taken  away  from  him  by  death,  and 
whose  memory  is  a life-long  treasure.  I 
don’t  pity  him;  I think  he  is  lucky.” 

4 4 What  I”  said  theold gentleman ; “ lucky 
to  have  lost  his  sweetheart  ?” 

“Yes,  before  he  found  her  out,”  said 
Fitzgerald,  quite  simply,  and  even  absent- 
ly. “Then  nothing  can  upset  his  idol. 

She  is  always  beautiful  to  him,  and  true; 
he  can  have  no  suspicion  of  her;  and  when 
she  has  been  always  good  and  true  and 
believable,  he  thinks  other  women  may  be. 

That  is  something.  That  is,  when  she  dies 
in  time— before  she  has  degraded  herself, 
before  she  has  shown  him  what  lies  wo- 
men’s eyes  can  tell — ” 

“I  say,  my  young  friend,  that  is  a very 
extraordinary  theory  for  one  of  your  age 
to  hold,”  said  his  neighbor,  staring  at  him. 

The  blood  rushed  to  Fitzgerald’s  fore- 
head; he  had  been  talking  almost  to  him- 
self. 

“Oh,” said  he,  hastily,  “there  is  some- 
thing in  what  you  say  about  America. 

Of  course  one  would  want  a certain 
amount  of  capital.  But  the  land  along 
the  Platte  Valley  is  excellent;  and  I fan- 
cy that  these  pre-emption  grants  are  free 
from  taxation — ” 

“But  have  you  any  practical  experience 
in  farming,  may  I ask  ?”  said  his  neighbor. 

Now  Fitzgerald  was  so  glad  to  get  away 
from  that  other  topic  on  which  he  had 
haplessly  stumbled  that  he  began  and  gave 
this  old  gentleman  a very  fair  notion  of 
the  state  of  Jiis  affairs — of  his  struggles  to 
obtain  a place  in  the  London  literary 
world,  and  so  forth.  He  named  no  names 
except  the  names  of  newspapers. 

“It  is  to  me  a very  interesting  story, 
for  a reason  I will  tell  you  presently,” 
said  his  companion.  “May  I ask  if  you 
chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Noel  ?” 

Mr.  Noel  was  the  editor  of  a great  daily 
newspaper  in  London,  and  his  name  was 
pretty  well  known. 

“No,  I never  did,” said  Fitzgerald. 
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4 4 Perhaps  you  did  not  apply  to  him  ?” 

4 4 No;  I had  no  means  of  introducing 
myself,  even  if  I had  thought — ” 

44  Ah.  Well,  you  see,  it  happens  that  I 

am  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the , and 

I should  be  delighted  to  give  you  a note 
of  introduction  to  Mr.  Noel.” 

Of  course  Fitzgerald  expressed  his  grat- 
itude for  this  friendly  offer,  but  rather 
avoided  accepting  it.  He  had  learned  one 
or  two  of  the  lessons  of  life.  His  imagi- 
nation was  not  so  sanguine  now.  The 
time  was  over  when  a chance  conversa- 
tion in  an  Irish  inn  could  suddenly  reveal 
to  him  a roseate  path  to  fame  and  fortune. 
And,  besides,  what  would  be  the  use  of  an 
introduction  ? Supposing  he  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  write  for  that  great  newspaper, 
what  then  ? For  whom  ? Toward  what 
end  ? Who  was  to  care  ? He  had  what 
money  he  ^wanted;  the  struggle  was  over; 
he  had  no  ambition  to  make  his  voice 
heard  amid  the  discordant  roar  of  London, 
even  if  it  could  reach  all  the  way  from 
the  solitudes  of  Boat  of  Garry. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  very  grateful  to 
this  old  gentleman  for  the  distraction  his 
conversation  had  afforded  during  dinner, 
for  it  was  with  a renewed  and  agitated 
fear  that  he  passed  quickly  by  the  small 
table  in  the  hall  where  the  visitors’  book 
lay.  For  one  brief  second  lie  paused,  half 
determined  to  brave  the  discovery,  and 
free  his  mind  from  this  lurking  and  intol- 
erable dread;  and  then  again  he  turned, 
mastering  his  vacillation,  and  resolved  to 
give  way  to  no  such  weakness.  Of  what 
concern  wTas  it  to  him  ? Let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.  He  had  put  that  black 
cloud  behind  him.  His  business  was  the 
present.  And  here,  on  this  lovely  sum- 
mer evening,  amid  the  quiet  beauties  of 
GlengarifT,  was  there  not  enough  to  occu- 
py his  attention  ? He  would  do  as  these 
others  wore  doing;  only  he  rather  want- 
ed to  get  away  from  them,  and  be  alone. 

He  got  a boat,  told  the  boatman  he 
might  go  where  he  pleased,  and  was  glad 
to  be  away  from  the  shore,  and  in  silence. 
Was  it  because  the  silence  was  so  intense 
that  now  and  again  some  air  of  an  old 
familiar  song  seemed  to  come  floating 
across  the  abyss  of  time,  speaking  of  other 
nights  and  other  scenes  that  his  heart  re- 
membered ? ' This  was  not  Inisheen ; this 
wTas  Glengariff.  Look  at  the  beautiful 
still  bay,  at  the  wooded  islands,  at  the  sol- 
emn hills.  Far  up  in  the  northwestern 
heavens  there  is  still  a yellow  glow  of 


twilight;  here  along  the  shore  everything 
is  pale  and  cold  and  clear.  In  under  the 
islands  the  water  is  of  a glassy  black- 
ness; but  the  ripples  catch  the  glow  from 
the  sky,  and  the  black  is  barred  with  a 
faint  gold.  A heavy  splash  out  there  tells 
that  a salmon  has  leaped ; the  young  her- 
ons high  up  in  the  trees  croak  as  they  are 
being  given  their  evening  meal;  in  by  the 
rocks,  under  the  bushes,  the  gray  wet  back 
of  an  otter  comes  up  again  and  again  si- 
lently to  the  surface  until  he  finally  disap- 
pears. Then  they  turn  seaward  (a  white 
ghost  of  a heron  rises  from  a creek,  and 
shows  itself  for  a second  or  two  crossing 
the  shadows),  and  make  away  down  by  a 
Martello  tower;  the  night  deepening  in 
silence;  a faint  gray  mist  gathering  along 
the  lower  hills;  the  twilight  still  strong 
enough  to  show,  far  away,  the  large  main- 
sail of  a yacht  lying  at  her  moorings — a 
phantom  thing  on  the  dark  expanse  of  sea. 
And  then  slowly  home  again,  over  the 
clear  shallows;  and  as  one  nears  the  land- 
ing-place a slight  stirring  of  wind  brings 
a scent  of  roses — from  the  hedge  there. 
It  is  a gracious  evening.  The  stars  come 
out  one  by  one;  the  silver  sickle  of  the 
moon  has  arisen  in  the  south ; there  is  just 
enough  of  ripple  along  the  shores  to  make 
a soft  and  continuous  murmur.  And  the 
roses  make  sweet  the  night  air. 

But  what  was  this  that  went  through 
his  heart  like  fire  ? He  was  standing  by 
the  rose  hedge,  alone — for  nearly  all  the 
people  had  gone  in-doors — dreamily  list- 
ening to  the  low  murmur  of  the  water. 
But  this  other  sound  ? There  were  two 
people  coming  along  the  road,  and  but 
vaguely  seen  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
and  they  were  quietly  singing  together 
one  of  Mendelssohn’s  duets.  Did  he  not 
know  it  ? — the  pain  and  the  sweetness  and 
the  longing  of  itl  And  then,  somehow,  a 
bewilderment  seized  him : surely  if  he  were 
to  hasten  away  at  this  moment — if  he  were 
to  hasten  away  to  Cork,  and  ascend  the 
hill,  and  enter  the  small  house  there,  he 
would  find  that  all  this  black  nightmare 
of  the  past  few  weeks  had  been  a ghastly 
dream.  It  could  not  be  that  Kitty  was  a 
traitor;  that  she  had  gone  away  from  him 
— Kitty  whose  eyes  had  looked  into  hia, 
who  had  pledged  her  life  and  her  love  to 
him  in  the  glen  at  Inisheen,  w ho  had  trem- 
bled in  his  arms,  and  sobbed,  and  kissed 
him  as  she  bade  him  good-by  at  the  shore. 
He  would  escape  from  this  frightful  thing ; 
he  would  go  to  Kitty  herself.  And  the 
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next  second  a sudden  strange  transforma- 
tion takes  place : he  is  in  a vision ; Glen- 
gariff  has  disappeared;  he  is  at  Cork;  this 
is  Audley  Place!  Look!  he  opens  the  small 
iron  gate,  and  goes  up  the  pathway,  and 
rings  the  bell.  The  sound  of  the  piano 
within  ceases ; it  is  Kitty’s  footstep  that  is 
in  the  lobby.  “ Well,  sir,  have  you  come 
for  your  singing  lesson  ?”  “I  have  come 
for  a great  many  lessons,  Kitty.”  They 
go  hand  in  hand  into  the  warm  little  room. 
Miss  Patience  is  absent ; the  piano  is  open. 
“Which  one  ?”  says  Kitty.  “ 4 O wert  thou 
in  the  cauld  blast  ?’  No ; you  can  man- 
age that  pretty  well.  Some  day,  when 
literature  gives  out,  we  may  have  to  sing 
that  together  in  a concert-room ; and  then 
you’ll  see  whether  anybody  else  can  give 
you  a lead  with  the  accompaniment  as 
well  as  I can.  No;  we’ll  try  ‘O  would 
that  my  love  were  whispered.’  Now  let 
my  hair  alone,  and  attend  to  your  busi- 
ness; and  please  don’t  bawl  as  if  you  were 
at  Limerick  races,  but  sing  as  if  you  were 
singing  to  me — at  night — and  just  us  two 
in  the  whole  world — ” 

[Surely,  if  these  two  people — no  doubt 
young  people  fond  enough  of  each  other — 
who  were  at  this  moment  coming  along 
the  road  to  the  Glengariff  Hotel,  could 
have  known  what  agony  they  were  in- 
flicting on  one  who  wished  not  to  listen 
but  who  could  not  refuse  to  listen,  surely 
they  would  have  ceased  their  careless 
humming  of  the  old  familiar  air.] 

He  is  standing  by  Kitty’s  side.  She 
strikes  the  first  notes  of  the  music;  and  he 
loses  his  voice  in  hers,  so  anxious  is  he  to 
hear  her: 

“0  would  that  my  love  were  whispered 
To  thee  in  a single  sigh; 

Or  murmuring  in  sweetest  music, 

On  swift  zephyr’s  wing  could  fly — 

On  zephyr’s  wing — • 

The  music  stops. 

“Dear  me,”  she  says,  “what  are  you 
doing?  What  business  have  you  with 
that  ? Don’t  you  see  that’s  mine  ? I be- 
lieve you  are  singing  by  ear,  and  not  look- 
ing at  the  words  at  all — ” 

“They  are  not  worth  much  when  you 
do  look  at  them,  are  they,  Kitty?”  he 
says. 

“That  is  not  my  business,  nor  yours,” 
she  answers,  with  the  asperity  of  a music- 
mistress.  “We  have  got  to  sing  the  duet ; 
you  can  criticise  the  poetry  afterward. 
Now  you  come  in  at  the  proper  place — 
and  leave  my  hair  alone,  will  you  ? Miss 


Patience  asked  me  if  I had  combed  it  with 
a furze-bush  the  other  night.  Now' — ” 

And  so  they  finish  that  verse,  and  get 
through  the  next  very  fairly.  But  pre- 
sently, when  they  come  to 

“And  even  in  the  depths  of  thy  slumber, 
When  night  spreads  her  shadowy  beams,” 

Kitty  finds  herself  singing  alone.  She 
ceases,  and  turns  round  and  lifts  up  her 
soft  pretty  black  eyes  in  astonishment 
>and  affected  anger. 

“Well?  What  is  it  now?  Why  have 
you  stopped  ?” 

“It  is  so  much  nicer  to  hear  you  sing- 
ing alone,  Kitty ; I don’t  want  to  spoil  it.” 

“Am  I to  sing  a duet  by  myself  ?” 

“ I don’t  care  what  it  is,  so  long  as  you 
sing  it.” 

“I  thought  you  might  have  had  enough 
of  my  singing  by  this  time.” 

“Perhaps  you  will  be  thinking  that  I 
have  had  enough  of  you  ?” 

“That’s  what  you  will  be  saying  some 
day,  at  all  events,”  she  answers,  saucily. 
“And  soon  enough.  Oh,  I know  what 
men  are.  Sighing  their  lives  out  over  a 
little  bit  of  your  hair;  and  then  you  marry 
them,  and  before  you  know  where  you 
are  they  wouldn’t  walk  the  length  of  a 
draper’s  shop  to  buy  a pair  of  gloves  for 
you.” 

“But  you  have  not  been  married  so 
very  many  times,  Kitty?” 

“Don’t  be  absurd.  I speak  from  ob- 
servation. And  I know  you’ll  be  just  like 
the  rest.  But  never  mind ; it’s  very  nice 
in  the  mean  time ; and  you’re  looking  such 
a bonny  boy  to-night;  and— and,  in  fact, 
I’m  going  to  be  very  kind  to  you,  as  I 
always  am,  and  make  you  miserable ; and 
if  his  highness  will  condescend  to  fetch  me 
that  book  over  there,  his  humble  attendant 
will  sing  anything  he  chooses—” 

He  places  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“ And  do  you  really  think,  Kitty,  that 
we  may  grow  indifferent  to  each  other  ?” 

“Don’t  tease;  but  bring  the  book.” 

“I  want  you  to  look  at  me  and  say  so. 

I know  what  you  mean  when  I see  your 
eyes.” 

She  keeps  down  her  head. 

“For  I have  heard  strange  things  since 
I went  to  London ; but  about  women  only. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  a woman’s  eyes 
are  always  wandering;  that  if  you  look 
down  a table  d’hote  you  will  soon  find 
that  out;  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  a 
woman  by  herself  who  has  a loving  heart ; 
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that  she  is  likely,  in  your  absence,  to  be- 
come gently  interested  in  somebody  else — ” 

She  removes  his  hand  from  her  shoulder 
with  a quick  gesture. 

“It  isn’t  true,  Kitty?”  he  says,  with 
gentleness. 

“I  know  the  man  you  mean — and  I 
/ hate  him !”  she  answers,  fiercely. 

‘ 4 It  isn’t  true,  then,  that  women  are  like 
Njliat  ?” 

And  then — ah ! the  thought  of  it ! — she 
leaps  to  her  feet,  and  seizes  his  arms,  and 
there  is  a proud  indignation  in  the  white, 
upturned,  quivering  face ; and  there  is 
something  like  tears  in  the  black  soft 
eyes,  and  the  pretty  lips  are  tremulous. 

“Read  my  eyes,  read  my  heart  and  my 
soul,  and  say  if  you  can  think  such  a 
thing  of  me !” 

And  then — But  this  dream  of  what  was 
by-gone  was  like  madness  to  the  brain ; he 
could  no  longer  think  of  it;  and  happily 
these  two  people  had  passed  into  the  house, 
and  he  was  once  more  alone  with  the  si- 
lence of  the  night. 

But  even  here  he  could  find  no  rest ; the 
darkness  was  too  full  of  pictures.  He 
passed  into  the  warm  light  of  the  hotel, 
and  in  the  hall  met  the  old  gentleman  who 
had  talked  with  him  at  dinner,  and  -who 
was  now  chatting  with  the  landlady. 

“Ah,  here  you  are,  I see;  I have  been 
wondering  where  you  had  got  to.  Here 
is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Noel.” 

“ Oh,  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“You  will  find  him  a most  excellent 
fellow ; and  it  is  not  often  I try  his  good- 
nature in  this  way.” 

“ I think  you  are  doing  too  much  for  a 
stranger,”  said  Fitzgerald,  frankly.  “I 
know  something  of  newspaper  offices.  I 
know  editors  are  not  fond  of  letters  of 
introduction.  Supposing  that  I were  to 
begin  and  pester  the  life  out  of  this  poor 
man  ?” 

“Oh,  I am  not  afraid,”  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, good-naturedly.  “ Something  in 
your  conversation  at  dinner  showed  me 
you  had  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders. 
You  will  see,”  he  added,  speaking  in  a 
lower  voice,  and,  in  fact,  in  a somewhat 
mysterious  manner,  “ that  I have  written 
to  Mr.  Noel  merely  as  a friend.  There 
are  a number  of  proprietors,  you  under- 
stand, and  as  our  interests  might  be  di- 
verse, we  have  agreed  never  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  except 
on  such  large  points  as  the  board  may  be 
summoned  to  consider.” 


“I  hope,”  said  Fitzgerald,  pleasantly, 
“that  the  declaration  of  dividends  is  one 
of  these  large  points.” 

“Marvellous!”  said  the  other,  putting 
a finger  on  his  companion’s  arm  to  em- 
phasize his  tragic  whisper.  “ Marvellous. 
Not  a word  to  a human  soul ; but  last  half- 
year  the  manager  announced  to  us  a divi- 
dend of  eighty -five  per  cent,  on  the  origi- 
nal capital ! Think  of  that ! Now  of 
course  we  don’t  want  to  intermeddle  with 
a concern  that  is  paying  like  that;  and 
this  note  does  not  recommend  you  as  a 
writer  to  Mr.  Noel,  but  merely  tells  him 
that  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
the  table  d’hote  here,  that  you  knew  some- 
thing of  literary  affairs,  and  asking  to  be 
allowed  to  introduce  you.  That  is  all. 
You  understand  ?” 

“Oh,  perfectly.  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  you.” 

“Although  I am  a pretty  withered  old 
stick  myself,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  fa- 
cetiously, “I  believe  in  the  infusion  of 
new  blood ; so  does  our  manager — a most 
shrewd  and  excellent  man.  ‘ New  blood,’ 
I say  to  him : ‘ When  you  can  get  it,  ’ says 
he.  Now  I am  off  to  my  final  hour  at  the 
Encyclopaedia . Where  was  I ? Oh  yes, 
at  ‘London’:  the  account  of  the  great  fire; 
very  interesting,  I assure  you.  But,”  he 
added,  with  impressiveness,  “nof  too  in - 
! teresting.  I shall  not  sleep  any  the  less 
soundly  to-night  because  I have  been  read- 
ing about  the  baker’s  shop  in  Pudding 
Lane.” 

“Good-night  to  you,  then,”  said  Fitz- 
gerald. 

“ But  not  yet,  if  you  are  coming  into 
the  drawing-room.  Of  course  you  are; 
there  are  some  charming  young  ladies 
there.  I have  my  volume  there,  too ; their 
chatting  or  singing  does  not  interrupt  me ; 
on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a pleasant  varie- 
ty to  look  up  from  Ancient  Thebes  or  the 
wars  of  Alexander  and  see  a nicely  round- 
ed cheek  and  pretty  eyelids  bent  over  a 
book  ? I always  keep  my  volume  there, 
though  once  or  twice  the  wicked  young 
creatures  have  hidden  it  out  of  mischief.” 

So  he  went  off  and  into  the  warm,  bright 
little  drawing-room,  and  Fitzgerald  was 
left  in  the  hall.  He  had  a reason  for  lin- 
gering, which  he  dared  scarcely  confess  to 
himself. 

“You  have  a good  many  people  here,” 
he  said,  cheerfully,  to  the  landlady,  or 
manageress,  “ for  this  time  of  the  year.” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  It  is  rather  a favorite 
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time.  Many  people  like  to  go  through 
and  see  Killarney  while  the  hawthorn  is 
still  out.” 

He  was  turning  over  the  visitors’  book, 
his  face  and  manner  careless,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  a nameless  dread. 

“ Is  Boat  of  Garry  a pretty  place  ?”  he 
asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  I believe  so,  sir;  I have 
never  been  there  myself.” 

He  did  not  hear  that  answer.  He  had 
come  to  three  names,  two  of  them  brack- 
eted together,  all  written  in  the  same 
hand: 


Miss  Romayne  . 
Miss  Patience  . 
E.  L.  Cobbs  . . 


| Cork. 
Liverpool. 


He  §hut  the  book  quickly,  without  look- 
ing round;  he  dared  not  show  the  land- 
lady his  ghastly  face.  He  took  refuge  in 
the  drawing-room,  concealing  himself  in 
a corner,  with  his  hands  clinched  on  the 
newspaper  he  held  up  before  him : the  let- 
ters he  saw  before  him  seemed  to  be  print- 
ed in  blood.  And  then  there  was  a kind 
of  suffocation  in  the  air  of  the  place ; was 
not  the  night  hot?  Some  people  were 
laughing;  it  was  a strange  sound.  A chord 
was  struck  on  the  piano,  and  there  was  si- 
lence. Two  voices  were  heard— two  girls’ 
voices — one  soprano,  the  other  contralto — 
and  what  must  they  sing  but  “0  wert 
thou  in  the  cauld  blast”  ? His  clinched 
hands  were  trembling ; the  agony  was  too 
great.  But  he  managed  to  read  on — such 
reading! — such  blind,  wild  fixing  the  eyes 
on  words  that  had  no  meaning — until  the 
musical  piece  was  finished;  and  then  he 
slunk  out,  his  face  averted,  from  the  room, 
and  found  safety  and  coolness  and  time  to 
think  in  his  small  apartment  upstairs. 

But  even  here,  as  he  sat  down,  strange 
fancies  that  he  strove  to  banish  came  into 
his  head.  Why  did  he  look  so  intently  at 
the  window-sill,  at  the  dressing-table,  at 
the  mirror  ? The  mirror  can  reflect  many 
faces,  but  no  trace  remains.  This  bed- 
room must  have  been  breathed  in  by  many 
a visitor;  but  here  was  the  sweet  fresh  air 
of  the  night  blowing  in  at  the  open  win- 
dow. What  idle  fancies  were  these ! The 
room  was  but  as  another  room.  He  got  a 
book,  held  it  up  against  the  light,  and  be- 
gan to  read. 

He  read  nothing.  The  window  was 
still  open,  the  soft  night  air  blowing  in, 
and  yet  the  room  seemed  to  choke  him. 
And  then  all  at  once  he  seemed  to  know 
that  Kitty  had  occupied  this  room.  She 


had  kissed  her  lover  out  there  in  the  pas- 
sage; she  had  come  in  here  to  be  alone 
with  her  perjured  heart;  she  had  looked 
in  the  mirror  to  see  whether  her  eyes  had 
been  lying  as  bewitchingly  as  was  their 
wont.  These  were  the  eyes  with  which 
she  had  sought  him  out  when,  breathless 
and  smiling,  she  had  come  down  to  the 
Cork  station  to  see  him  away — glad,  no 
doubt,  that  he  was  going,  and  knowing 
that  he  would  trouble  her  no  more.  She 
had  taken  back  her  love,  her  pledged  love, 
from  him ; but  she  could  give  him  a bas- 
ket, and  salad  cut  with  her  own  hands. 
Was  she  not  kind  ? Was  she  not  gener- 
ous? Had  she  not  a woman’s  thought- 
fulness and  pretty  consideration  and  af- 
fectionate ways  ? He  could  see  her  smil- 
ing, and  kissing  her  hand  to  him,  and 
waving  her  handkerchief,  as  the  train 
slowly  left  the  station ; she  was  thankful, 
no  doubt,  she  had  escaped;  she  had  got 
through  the  hypocrisy ; her  eyes  had  met 
his,  but  he  had  not  read  down  deep 
enough,  nor  seen  the  treachery  of  her 
heart. 

The  air  of  this  room  seemed  contami- 
nated; he  could  not  remain  in  it.  Was 
it  on  that  window-sill  there  that  she  had 
leaned  her  arms,  on  the  still  morning,  and 
looked  out  ? Oh,  her  eyes  were  pretty 
enough : any  one  passing  along  the  road 
and  noticing  her  would  say  that  was  a 
charming  enough  face.  Any  kisses  to 
sell  this  morning,  fair  young  lady? — it 
seems  these  things  are  bought  nowadays. 
Is  the  price  high?  Must  one  hail  from 
Manchester,  or  Liverpool,  or  some  such 
commercial  place,  before  one  can  become 
a purchaser?  Hearts,  too:  do  they  find 
quick  buyers,  seeing  they  are  so  easily 
transferable  ? Bah !— she  is  no  woman  fit 
for  a man’s  love — throw  her  out  to  the 
dogs,  the  smirking  Jezebel! 

He  puts  down  his  book ; he  has  not  been 
reading  much. 

Why  this  contempt,  then  ? Why  this 
scorn  of  poor  Kitty,  who  (when  she  was 
at  Inisheen  at  least)  did  her  best  to  be 
loving?  Poor  little  Kitty!  the  small, 
trembling,  overfond  heart  mistook  its 
strength.  No  doubt  she  wished  to  be 
steadfast  and  true.  Perhaps  she  tried  for 
a time.  But  she  was  a creature  of  the 
sunshine ; the  warm  little  heart  went  dan- 
cing and  fluttering  on ; what  was  it  to  her 
that  behind  her  lay  a man’s  broken  life  ? 

No,  he  could  not  remain  in  this  room : 
the  objects  in  it  were  horrible;  the  air 
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stifled  him.  He  went  down-stairs  again, 
got  hold  of  somebody,  to  whom  he  made 
the  excuse  of  sleeplessness,  and  so  had  the 
door  opened,  and  went  out  wandering  into 
the  darkness. 

And  now  a breeze  had  sprung  up  in  the 
south,  and  all  the  night  was  awake.  The 
wind  murmured  and  trembled  through 
the  dark  branches  of  the  trees:  there  was 
a sound  along  the  shore;  and  the  sad  mo- 
ther earth  was  listening  to  the  wail  of  her 
daughter  the  sea.  Only  far  away  in  the 
stars — those  calm  and  shining  and  benig- 
nant orbs— did  there  seem  to  be  peace,  if 
only  one  could  reach  them  through  the 
gateway  of  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ALONE. 

Next  morning  the  little  old  gentleman 
with  the  dried-up  face  and  the  brown  wig 
was  standing  in  the  veranda  outside  the 
hotel  when  the  Boat  of  Garry  carriage — 
a large  open  landau,  with  a pair  of  smart- 
looking grays — drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
Fitzgerald  came  out.  Master  Willie,  who 
had  been  taught  by  John  Ross  to  observe 
the  expressions  of  the  human  face  as  close- 
ly as  the  colors  of  palings  and  Chelsea  cab- 
bage gardens,  instantly  perceived  that  his 
friend  and  patron  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing was  surprised — more  than  that,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  some  misgiving. 

“This  isn’t  newspaper  work  I am  en- 
gaged on  at  present,”  said  the  younger 
man,  promptly,  as  his  luggage  was  being 
handed  up  to  the  coachman  on  the  box. 
“I  am  going  as  a sort  of  land-agent  or 
surveyor,  to  see  whether  a house  and  a 
shooting  down  here  are  all  right,  before 
they  are  offered  to  a tenant.” 

44  Oh,  I see,”  the  old  gentleman  remark- 
ed, as  he  scanned  the  turn-out.  * 4 He  won’t 
find  fault  with  the  carriage,  at  all  events. 
A landau  is  the  proper  sort  of  carriage  for 
this  changeable  sort  of  climate ; but  heavy, 
eh,  on  the  hilly  roads  ? They  seem  a strong 
pair  of  beasts,  though.” 

4 4 Good-by,”  said  Fitzgerald,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  him.  44  If  ever  I have  the 
courage  to  try  the  newspapers  again,  I may 
make  use  of  the  note  of  introduction  you 
were  kind  enough  to  give  me.” 

4 4 It  will  be  an  easier  experiment  than 
going  out  to  Nebraska  for  your  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land,  eh  ? Don’t 
you  think  so  ?” 


Then  Fitzgerald  got  into  the  landau; 
and  when  the  near  horse  (whose  name  he 
afterward  discovered  to  be  Wellington) 
had  reared  and  pranced  on  the  ground  for 
a bit,  off  went  both  of  them  like  a bolt 
from  a bow,  apparently  well  accustomed 
to  the  weight  of  this  spacious  carriage. 
The  morning  was  fine;  though  there  was 
a strange  luminous  opacity  in- the  air — a 
sort  of  thin  sea-fog  suffused  with  sunlight 
— that  hung  over  the  woods  and  hills  like 
a tender  bridal  veil.  The  air  was  soft  to 
the  cheeks;  the  warm  wind  was  from  the 
south.  If  this  were  to  be  banishment,  it 
was  banishment  to  a very  beautiful  and 
gracious  part  of  the  world. 

And  indeed,  as  Fitzgerald  lay  back  in 
the  soft,  blue-cushioned  carriage,  he  had 
an  uneasy  sense  that  the  whole  perform- 
ance was  very  much  like  setting  a beggar 
on  horseback.  He  regarded  the  two  white 
buttons  on  the  brown  coat  of  the  coach- 
man, and  wondered  whether  he  could  not 
induce  the  human  being  within  that  gar- 
ment to  be  a little  more  companionable, 
and  less  elaborately  respectful.  So  he 
hit  on  the  device  of  adding  a trifle  to  his 
Irish  accent;  and  he  perceived  that,  by 
slow  degrees,  the  coachman,  who  was  a 
good-looking  man  of  about  thirty,  per- 
mitted a more  friendly  look  to  come  into 
his  eves  when  answering  questions.  At 
last  Fitzgerald  said  to  him, 

44  What  is  your  name,  now  ?” 

44  Murtough  Dunne,  sorr.” 

44  But  what  do  they  generally  call  you  ?” 

44  Murtough,  sorr.” 

44  Very  well,  then,  Murtough,  you  stop 
the  horses  for  a minute,  and  I’ll  get  out 
and  come  up  on  the  box,  for  I want  you 
to  tell  me  about  the  country.” 

‘ 4 As  ye  plase,  sorr.” 

So  Fitzgerald  got  up  on  the  box;  but 
he  knew  better  than  to  begin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  topography.  He  praised  the  look 
of  the  grays.  Wellington,  he  discovered, 
was  the  showier  of  the  two,  and  always 
made  a little  fuss  about  starting;  but  Dan 
was  the  one  for  real  hard  work.  Dan 
had  taken  the  dog-cart  sixty  miles  in  one 
day,  over  bad  country,  and  was  as  fresh 
as  paint  after  it.  Dan  was  his  honor’s 
favorite.  But  indeed — as  appeared  from 
hints  continually  cropping  up  in  this  de- 
sultory talk  about  horses,  and  carriages, 
and  hay,  and  shooting  parties,  and  what 
not — his  honor,  that  is  to  say,  the  late 
owner  of  the  place,  seemed  to  have  had  a 
great  many  favorites,  both  among  the  hu- 
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man  beings  and  the  animals  around  him, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  a reputation 
for  constant  kindness  and  consideration. 
He  was  quick-tempered,  it  appeared,  but 
his  wrath  was  over  with  a word,  and  there 
was  nothing  the  people  round  about  would 
not  do  to  serve  him  and  to  please  him. 

“ That  made  it  easy  for  the  keeper, 
then  ?”  said  Fitzgerald.  4 4 No  trampling 
of  nests  in  the  spring,  no  chasing  of  lever- 
ets by  the  dogs  ?” 

“True  for  you,  sorr,”  said  the  coach- 
man. “There  was  John  O’Leary,  up  at 
the  Knockgarvan  farm,  and  he  had  a dog 
— sure,  sorr,  there  never  was  such  a rascal 
for  hunting  and  worrying  and  shtaling 
both  bird  and  baste.  What  does  he  do 
but  bring  down  the  dog,  wid  a string 
round  his  neck,  and  ties  him  up  in  the 
yard,  and  laves  word  for  his  honor  to 
shoot  him  or  drown  him  as  he  plased. 

4 Bed  ad,’  says  Micky — ” 

4 4 But  who  is  Micky  ?” 

44  Sure  the  keeper,  sorr.  4 Bedad,’  says 
he,  4 his  honor  will  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  whin  he  comes  home ; and  wid 
your  lave  I’ll  get  rid  of  the  baste  mysilf.’  ” 
44  And  I suppose  the  gentleman  up  at 
Knockgarvan  expected  a little  compensa- 
tion ?”  Fitzgerald  said,  suspiciously. 
Murtough  grinned,  and  said  nothing. 

44  How  much  was  it  ?” 

44 1 tink  it  was  tree  ppunds,  sorr,  his 
honor  gave  him,  and  the  cur  not  worth 
the  sound  of  a sixpence !” 

In  this  way  Fitzgerald  managed  to  ob- 
taiu  a large  amount  of  information  about 
Boat  of  Garry  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
the  long  drive  through  occasional  woods, 
or  along  high  and  stony  hill  roads  (with 
always  the  far  Atlantic  in  the  south),  was 
rendered  cheerful  enough.  He  made  it  a 
matter  of  business  to  obtain  these  particu- 
lars. He  had  undertaken  a commission, 
as  it  were.  And  he  tried  hard  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  thinking  to  this  duty, 
so  that  amongst  inquiries  about  the  price 
of  oats,  and  the  probable  introduction  of 
hay-drying  machines,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  nails  for  horseshoes,  and  so  forth, 
other  and  less  immediate  things  might  be 
definitely  shut  out  and  forgotten.  Was 
not  this  a new  and  strange  experience  for 
him — to  be  installed  as  master  of  a house 
that  he  had  never  seen  ? How  would  he 
get  on  with  the  other  people  about  ? This 
man  seemed  civil  and  honest,  and  was 
now  rather  more  friendly,  while  always 
preserving  a careful  respect.  And  he 
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could  report  that  he  at  least  had  not  been 
neglectful  of  his  duties:  the  horses  seem- 
ed in  excellent  condition;  the  metal  of 
the  harness  was  brilliantly  polished;  the 
carriage  throughout  was  as  spick  and  span 
as  it  could  be — much  more  so  than  is  at  all 
common  with  carriages  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  get  rough  and 
constant  usage. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  sunlight  seem- 
ed to  withdraw  itself  from  the  thin  mist; 
it  grew  darker  a little ; then  the  moisture 
in  the  air  was  felt  in  points;  at  last  a fine 
rain  began  to  fall. 

44  Will  your  honor  be  for  going  inside 
now  ?”  Murtough  asked. 

4 4 Oh  no,”  was  the  answer.  “But  I 
will  hold  the  reins  while  you  close  the 
carriage.  I know  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Besides,  I have  a water-proof.” 

And  very  soon  he  had  to  put  on  that 
water-proof ; for  the  soft  small  rain  now 
fell  steadily,  and  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
and  the  reaches  of  the  lake  were  blurred 
over  or  altogether  invisible,  and  the  skies 
were  growing  dark.  Murtough  had  a 
water-proof  also,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  this  rain  sufficient  to  injure  his  liv- 
ery. So  the  pair  of  grays  trotted  on  mo- 
notonously, or  splashed  through  puddles; 
and  the  rain  fell  more  slightly  or  more 
closely  as  the  clouds  came  drifting  over 
from  the  hills ; and  all  the  time  Fitzger- 
ald was  interesting  himself  in  particulars 
about  the  Boat  of  Garry  household,  or  ask- 
ing the  name  of  this  or  that  feature  in  the 
ever-changing  and  widening  and  dripping 
landscape. 

At  length  there  was  a sharp  dip  down 
from  the  high-road,  and  they  passed 
through  an  avenue  of  trees.  Here  the 
landau  dragged  heavily  through  the  mud, 
and  there  was  a pattering  of  big  rain- 
drops from  the  branches.  Then  they 
swung  into  the  open  again,  passed  through 
an  open  iron  gate,  drove  briskly  along  a 
pathway  of  wet  gravel,  and  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  the  house  of  which  Fitzgerald 
was  to  be  the  temporary  master. 

It  was  a plain,  square,  two-storied  build- 
ing, with  an  unpretentious  porch  of  wood 
and  glass.  The  shrubbery  around  and 
the  bit  of  lawn  looked  trim  and  well  cared 
for;  there  was  no  sign  of  neglect  about 
the  place.  And  when,  leaving  his  drip- 
ping water-proof  in  the  porch,  he  walked 
into  the  hall,  and  then  into  the  dining- 
room (where  there  was  a fire,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  weather  had  been  unusually 
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warm,  even  for  the  first  week  in  June), 
everything  around  seemed  neat  and  clean 
and  well  looked  after.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  air  of  neglect  about  the  place ; 
on  the  contrary,  one  would  have  expected 
a trim  house-mistress  to  make  her  appear- 
ance to  welcome  the  visitor.  There  were 
preparations  for  luncheon  on  the  table. 
There  was  a pair  of  slippers  on  the  fender. 
Beside  the  easy-chair  at  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place  stood  a smaller  table,  on  which 
some  books  and  old  magazines  were  me- 
thodically arranged. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  some  one 
said  at  the  door. 

The  voice  sent  the  blood  to  his  heart — 
it  was  so  like  another  voice  that  he  now 
regarded  as  being  beyond  the  grave.  He 
turned  quickly.  But  this;  person  was 
merely  a quiet -looking,  rather  pretty 
young  woman  of  about  six  or  eight  and 
twenty,  whose  black  hair  and  blue-  eyes 
made  him  conclude  she  was  Irish.  But 
then  he  recollected.  Was  not  this  the 
English  maid  whose  fellow-servants,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  had  consider- 
ed to  have  made  such  a frightful  mesal- 
liance in  marrying  the  good-natured  Irish 
coachman  ? 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  she,  in 
very  pretty  English.  44 1 was  having  your 
things  taken  upstairs.  Would  you  please 
to  have  luncheon  now  ?” 

44  0h  yes,”  he  said,  “any  time.  I am 
in  no  hurry.” 

“I  hope  you  will  find  everything  to 
your  satisfaction,  sir — ” 

“ Oh.  I am  sure  of  that.  I am  not  par- 
ticular.” 

“If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
anything  you  would  like  different,  we 
could  get  it.  We  have  had  two  letters 
from  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  sir,  and  Mr.  McGee 
has  been  here  several  times.  I hope  you 
will  be  comfortable,  sir.” 

“Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt.  You  are 
Mrs. — Mrs.  Dunne,  I suppose  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.  My  husband  said  this  morn- 
ing he  thought  it  would  rain;  and  so  I 
had  the  fire  lit,  sir,  in  case  you  might  have 
some  things  damp.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  but  I don’t  think  there 
will  be  any  need  to  keep  up  the  fire  in  this 
warm  weather.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  she,  and  with- 
drew. 

He  went  to  the  window.  It  was  a pret- 
ty place  despite  the  wet.  It  was  so  quiet 
and  still  that  you  could  not  well  tell  wheth- 


er the  continuous  sh — sh — sh  outside  was 
the  falling  of  rain  or  the  murmur  of  the 
brooklet  that  splashed  along  unseen  be- 
hind the  bushes  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn. 
The  rain,  too,  had  made  everything  look 
even  more  richly  green  than  it  normally 
is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  from  the  lux- 
uriant rhododendrons,  whose  glossy  star- 
like  leaves  were  all  shining  wet,  to  the 
belt  of  trees,  maple  and  chestnut  and  ash, 
that  made  a circle  round  the  place.  But 
through  these  trees  there  were  spacious 
openings,  and  through  some  you  looked 
in  one  direction  over  broad  meadows  and 
one  or  two  patches  of  wood,  while  in  an- 
other direction  a broad  pale  silver  streak 
between  the  foliage  showed  where  the 
shallow  waters  of  a creek  came  up  from 
Bantrv  Bay.  And  always  in  this  loneli- 
ness was  the  murmur  of  the  rain,  rising 
a little  as  the  wind  stirred  in  the  branches, 
and  then  again  subsiding  into  a sort  of 
semi-silence,  in  which  one  could  hear  the 
sharp  twittering  of  birds  or  the  lowing  of 
kine  at  some  distant  farm. 

Again  there  was  a knock  at  the  door, 
and  he  started.  He  wished  this  woman’s 
voice  had  not  that  peculiar  tone  in  it.  He 
wished  she  had  the  croak  of  a raven.  Was 
it  not  enough  that  this  soft  veil  of  rain 
was  but  as  a screen  that  seemed  to  hide 
behind  it  the  fancies  and  visions  and  pic- 
tures of  other  days  ? That  is  the  saddest 
thing  about  rain ; it  makes  the  landscape 
look  far  away ; it  invites  the  imagination ; 
the  world  looks  vague — just  as  the  ghost 
of  a woman's  face  may  look,  if  you  think 
of  it  through  tears. 

“Come  in,”  said  he,  sharply. 

It  was  Mrs.  Dunne ; and  there  was  an 
older  woman  visible,  bringingsome  things 
to  a table  in  the  hall.  He  turned  to  the 
window  again. 

Presently  that  pretty,  startling  voice 
said, 

“ Luncheon  is  served,  sir.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  he,  thinking  she 
would  go. 

She  remained,  however,  standing  be- 
hind the  empty  chair.  He  went  and  took 
his  seat. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  she  said,  “but 
will  you  have  champagne  or  claret  ? I 
have  not  opened  the  bottle  yet.  Mr.  Frank 
had  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other.” 

At  this  Fitzgerald  flushed  like  a school- 
boy. How  could  he  explain  to  her  that 
he  was  not  Mr.  Frank ; that  he  was  much 
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more  of  a fellow-servant  with  herself  ? It 
was  clear  that  these  instructions  from  Mrs. 
Chetwynd  and  from  Mr.  McGee  were  put- 
ting him  into  an  altogether  false  posi- 
tion. 

“ But  I am  not  at  all  used  to  such  luxu- 
ry, Mrs.  Dunne,”  said  he,  good-naturedly. 
“ Is  there  any  beer  in  the  house  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir;  I will  fetch  some.  And 
they  call  me  Kate,  sir.” 

When  she  returned  with  the  ale,  and 
put  it  on  the  table,  he  said  (without  look- 
ing up), 

“Thank  you,  Mrs. — Mrs.  Dunne;  that 
is,  if  you  don’t  mind — if  it  is  the  same  to 
you — to  have  that  name,  from  a stranger, 
you  know.  And  I would  not  trouble  you 
to  wait.  I am  sure  there  is  everything 
here.  If  I want  anything,  I will  ring.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  she,  with  the 
same  pretty  politeness,  and  then  she  stirred 
the  fire,  and  left  the  room. 

As  he  sat,  moodily  and  dreamily,  at  this 
far  too  copious  banquet,  it  seemed  to  him 
— or  perhaps  it  was  only  a bit  of  sarcastic 
phantasy  that  he  played  with — that  women 
were  by  nature  really  kind  and  thoughtful 
and  considerate  so  long  as  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  affections,  when  they  were 
as  the  tigers  that  slay.  Think  of  Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s  solicitude  about  his  welfare, 
her  repeated  injunctions,  the  proofs  being 
visible  on  the  table  here  at  this  ordinary 
mid-day  meal.  He,  as  well  as  any,  and 
better  than  most,  knew  with  what  trouble 
and  even  difficulty  many  of  these  things 
must  have  been  procured  at  a remote 
country  house  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Think  of  the  anxious  kindness  of  this  poor 
creature,  who  would  have  him  consider 
himself  quite  as  much  at  home  as  Mr. 
Frank.  Kitty,  even  when  her  heart  had 
gone  away  from  him,  when  her  eyes  were 
smiling  only  to  deceive  him  and  get  rid 
of  him,  she  must  needs  rob  herself  of  half 
her  night’s  rest  for  the  purposes  of  cook- 
ing, and  come  rushing  and  panting  to  the 
station  with  the  salad  that  her  own  hands 
had  dressed.  That  was  the  mission  of 
woman,  then  ? There  they  found  them- 
selves at  home,  were  natural  and  trust- 
worthy ? There  they  were  truest  to  them- 
selves ? It  was  an  odd  theory ; but  he 
left  the  food  before  him  almost  untouched, 
and  went  to  the  easy-chair  and  lit  a pipe, 
but  soon  dropped  that  on  the  floor  and 
went  fast  asleep,  for  he  had  not  closed  his 
<eyes  the  whole  of  the  previous  night. 

He  was  awakened  by  Kitty's  voice  (as 


he  thought  in  his  dreams),  and  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  with  his  face  white. 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  the 
English  maid-servant,  about  to  withdraw. 

“ No,  no ; what  is  it,  Mrs.  Dunne  ? Do 
you  want  to  take  away  the  things  ?” 

“ It  is  only  Micky,  the  keeper,  sir,  who 
would  like  to  see  you,  sir.  But  any  time 
will  be  convenient — ” 

“Where  is  he  ?” 

“In  the  kitchen,  sir.” 

“Tell  him  to  come  along  now,  and  we 
will  go  and  have  a look  at  the  kennel.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

Micky,  or  Mick,  as  he  was  generally 
called,  proved  to  be  a smart-looking,  clean- 
built  young  fellow  of  about  two-and-twen- 
ty,  with  reddish-yellow  hair,  ruddy  brown 
eyes,  and  a face  that  could  express  more 
than  his  tongue.  For  he  had  come  from 
one  of  the  westernmost  districts  in  Kerry, 
and  his  English  was  somewhat  scant. 
Fitzgerald,  on  the  other  hand,  had  almost 
forgotten  what  little  Irish  he  ever  knew ; 
so  that  the  conversation  that  now  ensued 
in  the  hall,  about  cartridges,  and  the  clean- 
ing of  guns,  and  what  not,  was  conducted 
with  a good  deal  of  guessing  on  both  sides. 
However,  Mick  showed  himself  shrewd 
enough;  he  quite  understood  Fitzgerald’s 
monitions  about  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing on  good  terms  with  the  farmers  and 
shepherds  around ; and  when,  in  the  little 
gun-room,  they  turned  over  the  various 
drawers  and  cases  and  so  forth— sad  enough 
relics  these  were  of  the  dead  man — it  was 
very  clear  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
master  his  trade.  The  guns  had  been 
beautifully  cleaned,  and  carefully  oiled 
and  put  away.  Such  cartridges  as  were 
there  were  well  made.  Not  only  that,  but 
some  sea-birds  stuck  up  along  the  wall 
were  of  Mick’s  own  stuffing;  and  they 
were  very  fairly  done,  considering  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  performance.  Master  W illie 
had  found  a companion  just  to  his  mind. 

“ The  loicense,  sir  ?”  said  Mick,  as  if  his 
clear  brown  eyes  conveyed  all  the  rest  of 
the  question. 

“Yes,  what  ?” 

4 ‘ ’T was  Misther  McGee  was  axing  would 
it  be  a gun  loicense  or  a kaper’s  loicense 
he  was  to  be  getting  for  me.” 

“ What  had  you  before  ?” 

“Sure  I had  the  kaper’s  loicense;  but 
Misther  McGee  was  saying  mebbe  you’d 
be  shooting  all  the  toime  yourself,  sir,  and 
what  would  I be  after  wanting  the  game 
loicense  for?” 
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44  What  did  you  use  it  for  before  ?” 

But  this  took  Mick  some  time  to  ex- 
plain ; the  fact  being  that  “his  honor,”  as 
every  one  except  the  English  maid-serv- 
ant called  young  Chetwynd,  had  been 
away  frequently  during  the  shooting  sea- 
son, and  on  that  account  the  keeper  had 
had  a license  to  kill  game,  so  that  an  oc- 
casional hamper  could  be  sent  to  London. 
Fitzgerald  said  he  would  have  to  settle 
that  matter  afterward ; and  together  they 
set  out  for  the  kennel  through  the  silent 
thin  wet  that  seemed  to  hang  in  the  at- 
mosphere like  a vapor. 

He  spent  about  an  hour  in  the  kennel 
and  stable,  and  then  returned  to  the  soli- 
tary room,  and  got  a book,  and  sat  down 
to  read  in  the  melancholy  silence  of  the 
rain.  But  he  was  restless.  . The  type  be- 
fore him  got  into  a fashion  of  fading  away, 
and  pictures  formed  themselves  in  its 
stead.  This  would  not  do. 

He  threw  down  the  book,  and  went  out 
and  put  on  his  shooting-boots  and  leg- 
gings and  water-proof.  Then  he  got  out 
the  fishing-rod  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  jointed  it  together  on  the  lawn.  Then 
he  got  his  fly-book,  and  chose  indiffer- 
ently the  first  cast  that  came  to  hand, 
which  he  twisted  round  his  hat.  Thus 
equipped,  he  set  forth  through  the  shrub- 
bery, and  made  his  way  to  the  side  of  the 
small  but  rapid  stream  that  came  down 
from  the  hills  through  the  valley  to  the 
salt-water  of  the  bay. 

He  had  not  staid  to  ask  what  chances 
of  sport  there  were.  But  the  throwing  of 
a fly  would  be  sufficient  occupation,  he 
thought ; one  could  not  stay  in-doors  the 
whole  afternoon ; besides,  there  would  be 
practice — in  case  he  might  happen  on  some 
better  fishing  elsewhere. 

So  he  made  his  way  through  the  rank 
tall  grass  and  herbage  (the  best  shooting- 
boots  in  the  world  could  not  keep  out 
the  wet)  until  he  reached  the  side  of  the 
stream,  and  there  he  put  on  the  cast,  and 
I with  a short  line  threw  the  flies  on  the 
swirling  water.  It  very  soon  appeared 
that  if  lie  only  wanted  to  exercise  his  skill 
he  would  have  ample  opportunities,  for 
the  streamlet  was  narrow,  long  weeds  grew 
down  to  the  very  edge,  the  wTater  was  rap- 
id, and  in  the  first  three  casts  he  got  twice 
caught  up.  But  when  he  had  chosen  his 
position  better,  and  was  a little  more  care- 
ful, he  soon  found  himself  catching  fish; 
that  is  to  say,  small  brown  trout  of  about 
four  to  the  pound.  It  amused  him,  and 


did  no  harm  to  them ; nay,  perhaps  it  was 
a benefit  to  them,  for  when  they  were 
flung  in  again  they  had  learned  a lesson 
in  life,  and  would  be  more  cautious  in  the 
future.  And  to  him  there  was  a certain 
variety  in  the  occupation  besides  merely 
trying  to  dodge  the  tall  weeds.  To  get 
at  some  of  the  pools  and  reaches  of  this 
sharply  curving  river  he  had  to  cross 
necks  of  land  that  were  obviously  covered 
at  very  high  tides  with  the  sea-water,  and 
as  these  contained  a considerable  number 
of  deep  peaty-looking  holes  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  long  grass,  there  was  a pos- 
sibility of  his  finding  himself  any  mo- 
ment up  to  the  neck  in  mud.  So  he  kept 
on,  on  this  sad,  dull  day,  with  the  soft 
rain  continuously  falling,  discovering  new 
pools,  hangingup  on  weeds,  landing  smalL 
fish,  and  leisurely  throwing  them  back 
again,  until — 

Yes,  until  there  was  a sound  that  made 
his  heart  jump  — the  shrill  whir-r-r-r  of 
the  reel ! Up  went  the  top  of  the  rod,  out 
went  the  butt,  in  a moment!  Then  he 
saw  his  opportunity.  He  floundered  down 
through  the  bushes,  and  got  into  one  of 
the  shallow  reaches  of  the  river,  where 
the  water  was  not  up  to  his  knees;  here* 
he  could  deal  with  his  enemy  face  to  face. 

The  fish  had  at  first  banged  away  down* 
stream,  but  was  now  sulking  under  a. 
bank;  so  he  cautiously  waded  and  waded, 
winding  in  his  line  the  while,  and  keep- 
ing as  heavy  a strain  on  as  he  dared.  If 
this  was  a grilse  or  sea-trout  making  ita 
first  experiment  into  fresh-water,  he  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  as  likely  as  not  to- 
resent  this  treatment,  and  make  a bolt 
back  for  the  sea.  And  now  there  came 
between  him  and  his  prey  a bend  of  the 
river  where  the  banks  came  close  together, 
and  he  was  afraid  it  was  too  deep  for  him 
to  wade.  The  fearful  uncertainty  of  that 
moment ! Look  at  the  danger  of  getting" 
on  either  bank — scrambling  up  among  the 
tall  wreeds — if  the  fish  should  just  choose 
that  precious  point  of  time — 

Suddenly  there  was  a slackening  of  the 
line,  and  for  a wild  second  he  saw  a blue 
and  white  thing  flashing  in  the  air,  ancfc 
splashing  down  again  on  the  water.  He 
dipped  his  rod.  Quickly  and  sharply 
raising  it.  he  felt  no  harm  had  been  done. 

But  now  the  line  was  appreciably  slacken- 
ing again,  and  as  he  rapidly  wound  it  in, 
he  found  that  the  fish  was  heading  up- 
stream, and  must  be  approaching  him. 
i This  wTas  a serious  situation.  At  last  the 
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rod  was  nearly  vertical,  though  he  was 
winding  as  hard  as  he  could  to  get  the 
strain  on  again,  and  he  was  anxiously 
looking  at  the  point.  Just  at  the  instant 
of  his  greatest  endeavor  he  joyfully  felt 
the  strain  returning — nay,  he  had  to  re- 
lease his  grip  of  the  handle  of  the  reel ; he 
merely  kept  his  forefinger  on  the  line, 
ready  for  any  emergency — and  then  with 
another  great  whir-r-r-r  away  went  the 
fish  again,  round  a turn  in  the  bank;  and 
the  next  thing  he  knew  was  that  his  rod 
was  quite  limp  and  vertical  in  his  hand, 
with  the  line,  minus  the  cast,  flying  high 
And  idly  in  the  air. 

So  far  from  disheartening  him,  how- 
ever, this  put  a new  aspect  on  affairs  alto- 
gether; and  he  thought  that  the  best  thing 
he  could  do  before  risking  any  further 
and  similar  losses  was  to  go  straight  away 
home,  and  sit  down,  and  thoroughly  over- 
haul his  fly-book,  and  see  that  his  casting- 
lines were  in  good  condition.  This,  when 
he  had  changed  his  wet  clothes,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do ; and  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room was  pretty  well  covered  with  fishing 
material  when  the  English  maid-servant 
entered. 

44  When  would  you  like  to  have  dinner, 
sir  ?”  said  the  young  woman. 

44 1 do  not  care.  It  appears  to  me  I 
have  dined  already,  Mrs.  Dunne.” 

4‘  Mr.  Frank  used  to  dine  at  seven,  sir.” 

44  Very  well,  seven,  if  you  like.  But 
please  don’t  take  so  much  trouble  as 
about  luncheon ; I am  used  to  very  simple 
fare.” 

44 1 am  sorry  we  can’t  get  any  game  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  sir.” 

44  Well,  I know  that.” 

She  lingered  and  hesitated  for  a second 
or  two. 

44 1 wish,  sir— I beg  your  pardon,  sir — 
but  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  speak  to 
Micky?” 

44  What  is  it  now  ?”  said  he,  looking  up 
for  the  first  time — for  he  had  been  busy 
with  his  flies. 

44  The  Fenians,  sir.  Some  of  them  have 
been  down  here,  and  they  are  frightening 
the  poor  boy.  He  does  not  want  to  join 
them ; but  they  have  been  threatening  him 
— yes,  and  threatening  the  house,  sir — if 
he  does  not  join  them.” 

44  Send  him  to  me,  Mrs.  Dunne.  I know 
the  fellows.” 

Presently  Mick  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  anxious-eyed. 

“Are  there  any  Fenians  about  here, 


Micky?”  said  he,  pulling  at  a casting- 
line. Kate  Dunne  was  listening  the 
while,  though  she  pretended  she  was  get- 
ting out  the  dinner  things  from  the  side- 
board. 

44  N— no,  sir.” 

4 4 I’m  glad  of  that,  ” said  Fitzgerald.  4 4 1 
come  from  the  Blackwater,  and  we  know 
how  to  deal  with  them  there.  If  any  of 
the  idle  blackguards — I say  if  any  of  the 
idle  bligards,”  he  repeated,  looking  up, 
and  speakifig  with  more  significance, 

44  should  come  bothering  about  here,  and 
trying  to  get  decent  young  fellows  into 
trouble — getting  them  to  drink  whiskey 
and  march  about  at  night — you  come  and 
tell  me.  While  I am  here  I won’t  have 
any  strangers  come  prowling  about — do 
you  understand,  Micky  ? Wasn’t  it  you 
made  up  the  No.  4 cartridges  ?” 

44  Sure  it  was,  your  honor.” 

44  Well,  now,  it’s  one  or  two  of  the  No. 

4 cartridges  that  I keep  in  my  pocket  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  just  for  anything 
that  may  turn  up;  and  I generally  have 
a gun  handy,  especially  at  night.  Now 
d’ye  see  now,  if  I catch  any  idle  vagabond 
interfering  about  the  place,  and  threaten- 
ing anybody,  or  talking  about  his  march- 
ing and  his  countermarching,  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  wait  to  ask  him  his  business;  it’s 
the  Queen’s  guinea  to  a quid  o’  tobacco 
he’ll  get  a charge  of  No.  4 shot  catching 
#him  up  behind;  and  ye  weighed  the  shot 
yoursilf,  Micky,  and  sure  ye  know  it  ’ll 
make  the  bligards  jump.” 

Micky  went  away  deeply  impressed. 
That  Irish  way  of  talking  carried  convic- 
tion with  it.  He  sought  out  his  friend 
Murtough,  the  coachman,  and  after  a sec- 
ond or  two  of  thoughtful  silence,  he  said: 

44  Sure  ’tis  the  new  master  can  spake  his 
moind.  Blood  and  ounds!  but  I hope 
there’ll  be  no  murther  about  the  house.” 

In  the  evening  Fitzgerald  dined  in  soli- 
tary state,  the  pretty  house -maid,  very 
quickly  perceiving  that  he  preferred  to  be 
alone,  leaving  things  about  handy,  so  that 
he  could  help  himself.  Thereafter  he 
smoked  and  read.  Toward  nine  or  so  she 
again  appeared,  bringing  in  the  spirit  tray. 

“Thank  you,” said  he,  looking  up  in  a 
bewildered  kind  of  way  (for  he  had  been 
vaguely  dreaming  as  well  as  reading),  44 1 
don’t  want  anything  more.” 

44  If  you  would  rather  have  brandy, 
sir,”  said  she,  44 1 think  there  is  some.” 

44  Thank  you,  but  I never  take  spirits.” 

44  Oh,  indeed,  sir.  I hope  you  will  find 
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your  room  comfortable,  sir.  You  will  find 
a candle  on  the  hall  table.” 

“Thank  you  very  much.” 

“Good-night,  sir.” 

“Good-night  to  you.” 

So  thus  had  passed  the  first  day  in  this 
new  neighborhood,  and  it  had  not  been 
uninteresting.  He  was  not  thinking  of 
any  work  now;  he  had  no  thought  of 
turning  these  fresh  experiences  into  liter- 
ature. Nor  had  he  any  reflection  that 
this  place,  so  remote,  and  still,  and  silent, 
and  beautiful,  was  just  the  place  where 
Nature,  if  she  were  communed  with  in 
her  mysterious  haunts,  might  reveal  her 
subtler  secrets  to  the  listening  and  sor- 
rowing soul.  No;  he  had  got  through  a 
sort  of  day’s  duty,  and  that  had  kept  him 
from  thinking  much,  which  was  his  chief 
good  at  present.  He  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  do  something  in  return  for  the  Chet- 
wynds’  kindness.  No  doubt  his  being 
there  and  occupying  the  place  would  re- 
concile the  old  lady  to  the  idea  of  letting 
it.  He  would  be  able,  he  hoped,  to  give  a 
good  report  of  both  house  and  shooting. 
And  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon, 
it  may  be  added,  had  he  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  purpose  Mus.  Chetwynd  had 
in  view  in  begging  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
go  and  pay  a visit  of  inspection  to  Boat  of 
Garry. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GLIMMERINGS. 

He  was  soon  to  have  an  inkling  of  that, 
however.  After  having  been  some  little 
time  in  this  still,  silent,  and  beautiful 
place,  occupied  mostly  in  taking  long  and 
solitary  walks  by  sea  and  shore,  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  Mary  Chetwynd : 

44  Boat  of  Garry. 

“Dear  Miss  Chetwynd, — In  the  last 
letter  I had  from  Hyde  Park  Gardens  your 
aunt  seemed  to  think  it  quite  enough  if  I 
remained  here  enjoying  myself  in  idle- 
ness ; and  the  temptation  to  do  that  is  suf- 
ficiently strong;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  neighborhoods  I have  ever  seen, 
and  the  people  are  very  friendly.  I think 
I ought  to  remind  you,  however,  that  if 
you  wish  to  let  the  house  and  shooting,  it 
would  be  easier  to  do  that  now  than  later 
on;  and  really  it  seems  a pity  to  think  of 
such  a place  remaining  vacant.  I am 
afraid  a good  many  of  the  young  birds 


were  killed  by  the  heavy  rains  in  the  ear- 
ly spring,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  sec- 
ond broods  in  the  nests;  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  hares.  Every  one  says  the  win- 
ter shooting  is  most  excellent,  though  Mr. 
Chetwynd  does  not  appear  even  to  have 
spent  a winter  here.  Everything  about 
the  house,  as  I wrote  to  your  aunt,  seems 
well  managed  — the  horses  in  excellent 
condition;  the  dogs  not  so  good,  as  far  as 
I can  judge  (the  tenant  should  bring  a 
brace  of  thoroughly  trained  setters  with 
him);  and  the  new  boiler  will  be  in  the 
steam-yacht  next  week.  As  to  the  pretti- 
ness of  the  place,  of  course  you  know 
about  that  as  well  as  I;  but  if  I hear  of 
any  photographer  coming  through  by  way 
of  Glengariff  to  Killarney,  I will  take  the 
liberty  of  getting  him  to  come  down  here 
and  take  one  or  two  photographs.  These 
would  not  cost  much,  and  they  would  help 
you  in  letting  the  place. 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“William  Fitzgerald.” 

This  was  the  answer: 

44  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  Sunday  Evening. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Fitzgerald,— I am  in  deep 
disgrace.  Your  letter  seemed  to  me  so 
reasonable  that  I thought  I would  ven- 
ture, in  the  most  roundabout  way,  to  make 
the  suggestion.  Well,  auntie,  as  you 
know,  is  not  the  kind  of  person  to  get  into 
a tempest  of  indignation ; but  I could  see 
she  was  really  pained  at  the  notion  of  tak- 
ing money  for  poor  Frank’s  place,  and 
that  she  regarded  me  as  a most  unfeeling 
and  wicked  creature.  Of  course  I did  not 
press  the  matter.  I suppose  I was  prema- 
ture. But  what  I really  do  believe  auntie 
means  to  do  with  Boat  of  Garry  is  to  ask 
you  to  take  it— probably  with  the  name  of 
Chetwynd  as  well.  Perhaps  I should  not 
mention  this  project  to  you,  for  I have  no 
authority  ; but  auntie  has  been  talking 
about  it  to  Dr.  Bude  (who  is  a great  friend 
of  yours,  by-the-way) ; and  if  he  advises 
yes,  the  least  you  can  do  will  be  to  send 
him  some  game.  Auntie  appears  to  wish 
that  in  the  mean  time  you  should  wait 
over  for  the  shooting,  unless  you  find  the 
place  intolerably  dull ; and  we  both  hope 
you  find  the  house  and  the  neighborhood 
to  your  liking,  and  that  if  you  are  writ- 
ing any  more  papers  like  the  4 Woodland 
Walk,’  you  won't  forget  to  put  something 
about  Boat  of  Garry  into  them. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

4 4 Mary  Chetwynd. 
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“ P.S. — After  all,  on  reflection,  it  seems 
to  me  that  auntie  may  be  right.  I am 
afraid  I should  not  like  to  think  of  poor 
Frank's  place  going  away  into  the  hands 
of  perfect  strangers.  But  as  this  is  a mere 
piece  of  sentiment,  I am  not  going  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way,  or  give  any  advice. 

“M.  C.” 

When  he  read  this  letter  he  was  seated 
on  a rocky  knoll  high  up  on  the  hill-side, 
whither  it  had  been  brought  him  by  a 
boy.  Far  below  he  could  see  the  small 
house  ensconced  among  the  abundant  fo- 
liage; the  trim  lawn,  the  belt  of  trees,  the 
spacious  meadow  outside,  and  the  curved 
arm  of  the  sea — a silver  white — that  swept 
round  as  if  to  inclose  the  whole.  Was  it 
not  a beautiful  picture,  then,  under  these 
skies  of  June — a desirable  enough  posses- 
sion ? Here,  indeed,  was  a vale  of  Avoca, 
where  one  might  pass  the  peaceful  years 
away,  quietly  and  equally,  with  the  friends 
one  loved  best.  But,  strangely  enough, 
he  looked  on  the  place  with  no  longing 
eye.  He  did  not  crave  for  the  shelter, 
the  snugness,  the  in-door  affections,  of  a 
house.  Here,  alone  with  the  sad  hills, 
and  the  clouds  floating  in  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, he  was  more  at  rest.  He  watched  the 
great  and  mysterious  shadows  moving 
along,  and  those  hills  growing  darker  and 
grander,  or  disappearing  altogether  be- 
hind the  folds  of  vapor,  and  slowly  re- 
vealing themselves  again  in  altered  lines; 
and  in  the  face  of  this  mighty  phantas- 
magoria, human  life,  with  all  its  fears  and 
ills,  seemed  a petty  and  trivial  thing.  He 
watched  the  great  gray  sea  darkening  or 
lightening  with  the  lowering  or  the  lift- 
ing of  the  heavy  skies.  And  sometimes, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  there  was  a sudden 
vision  overhead,  a break  in  the  pall  of 
white,  and  a glimpse  into  a far  and  un- 
known realm  of  intensest  blue;  and  then 
a warmth  and  a golden  glory  spread  around 
him  on  the  herbage  and  the  rocks ; and  the 
clear  singing  of  a lark  sprang  into  the  si- 
lence, far  away  down  there  over  the  wa- 
ter-fall and  the  glen ; and  the  sea  air  com- 
ing over  from  the  south  grew  so  balmy 
and  soft  that  it  was  delicious  to  breathe: 
one  turned  one’s  throat  to  it,  and  the 
touch  of  it  on  the  cheek  was  like  the 
touch  of  a velvet  glove. 

Look,  now,  at  this  new  companion  of 
his.  In  the  perfect  stillness  of  sea  and 
sky  and  land,  and  while  his  eyes  are  far 
away,  some  quick  movement  near  at  hand 


tells  him  that  he  is  not  alone.  A small 
rabbit,  the  very  tiniest  of  baby  rabbits,  a 
ball  of  brown  fur,  has  come  quietly  along, 
all  unconscious  of  his  presence  until  it  is 
within  three  yards  of  him.  It  trots  here 
and  there,  with  a leisurely,  ungainly  trip- 
ping, nibbling  the  grass  now  and  again, 
never  looking  up.  And  then  suddenly  it 
stands  still;  and  the  fat  little  ball  of  fur 
has  great  staring  eyes — staring  with  ob- 
servation, not  fright,  for  very  likely  it 
has  never  beheld  a human  being  before. 
The  big,  flat,  gray  eyes  regard  him  un- 
winking; there  is  no  movement.  Then, 
with  a little  forward  jerk  of  the  head,  up 
go  the  long  ears;  and  again  the  motion- 
less staring.  Then  up  goes  the  baby  rab- 
bit itself  on  its  hind-legs,  the  fore-paws 
comically  drooping;  and  again  the  stead- 
fast stare  at  this  immovable  strange  crea- 
ture seated  on  the  rock.  Then  by  some 
accident  he  inadvertently  stirs  a hand  or 
a foot — the  eighth  of  an  inch  will  do  it — 
and  at  the  very  same  instant  the  earth  is 
left  empty;  there  is  only  a glimmer  of 
white  disappearing  into  the  brackens  a 
dozen  yards  away. 

By-and-by  he  makes  out  another  living 
object,  apparently  not  much  bigger  than 
the  baby  rabbit,  coming  up  the  hill  by  the 
side  of  the  narrow  glen,  and  as  he  makes 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  boy  sent  up 
with  another  message,  lie  rises,  puts  the  let- 
ter in  his  pocket,  and  proceeds  to  descend. 
Sure  enough,  the  shock-headed  gossoon 
has  a message ; there  is  a gentleman  wait- 
ing for  his  honor.  What  gentleman? 
He  does  not  know.  Did  he  come  in  a 
dog-cart  with  a white  horse  ? That  he 
did.  And  then  Fitzgerald  knows  that 
Mr.  McGee,  the  Bantry  solicitor,  has  paid 
him  another  visit,  and  hastens  down 
through  bracken  and  over  stone  walls  un- 
til he  reaches  the  road  sweeping  round  to 
the  house. 

This  Mr.  McGee  was  a big,  burly,  good- 
natured  kind  of  man,  with  a sort  of  sport- 
ing air  about  him,  who  had  really  gone  a 
good  deal  out  of  his  way  to  make  Fitzger- 
ald’s stay  at  Boat  of  Garry  pleasant'  for 
him.  And  his  present  mission  was  to  say 
(with  profuse  apologies  for  delay)  that  at 
last  the  steam-yacht,  the  Black  Swan,  as 
they  called  her,  had  got  her  new  boiler  in, 
which  was  to  increase  her  speed  by  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  all  she  wanted  now 
was  to  get  in  a few  tons  of  coal  and  a store 
of  oil ; and  would  he,  that  is,  Fitzgerald, 
care  to  take  coach  and  rail  to  Cork,  and 
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make  the  trip  in  her  from  Cork  Harbor  to 
Bantry  Bay  ? 

“Oh  no;  no,  thank  you,” said  Fitzger- 
ald, hastily. 

“Sure  ’twould  be  as  safe  as  sitting  in 
chapel,”  said  Mr.  McGee,  with  a good-na- 
tured laugh.  “We’ll  wait  for  smooth 
wather;  and  if  there’s  too  heavy  a swell 
when  we  come  to  Cape  Clear  or  the  Mizen 
Head,  can’t  we  run  back  and  put  into 
Glandore  ?” 

“It  isn’t  that,”  said  Fitzgerald.  “I 
don’t  feel  inclined  to  go  to  Cork  just  at 
present.” 

“I  was  thinking  ’twould  be  a bit  of 
variety  for  ye;  for  divil  the  much  there 
is  to  do  about  here  at  this  time  of  the 
year.” 

“ The  fishing  is  capital.” 

“ The  fishing ! — the  fishing,  did  ye  say  ?” 

“If  you  like  to  wait  for  lunch,  you’ll 
have  a bit  of  a three-pound  sea-trout  I 
caught  in  the  stream  there  only  yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“D’ye  say  that,  now?  It’s  myself  has 
tried  it  half  a dozen  times,  and  I might 
as  well  have  been  throwing  a fly  into  me 
grandmother’s  tay-pot.  But  faith  I’ll  stay 
to  lunch  wid  ye,  and  give  the  ould  mare  a 
bit  of  a rest.” 

Master  Willie  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  number  of  trout  to  be  found  in 
the  adjacent  stream  ; but,  at  all  events 
this  particular  one  proved  to  be  most  ex- 
cellent, and  Mr.  McGee  proceeded  to  make 
himself  very  much  at  home. 

“ Katie  darling,”  said  he  to  Mrs.  Dunne 
when  she  brought  in  the  beer,  “ isn’t  there 
a glass  of  whiskey  about  the  house  now  ?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon  for  forgetting,”  said 
Fitzgerald ; “ but  really  I am  not  sure  who 
ought  to  play  the  part  of  host.” 

“Well,  many’s  the  evening  I’ve  spent 
in  this  very  room  with  the  poor  boy  that’s 
gone ; and  a pleasanter  companion  or  a 
finer  gintleman  there  was  not  in  the  coun- 
try, ” said  he.  4 4 Thank  ye,  my  good  gyurl ; 
and  isn’t  there  a drop  o’  hot  wather  about 
now!  Well,  sir,  ye’ve  a good  ould  Irish 
name,  and  I hope  ye’ll  have  a happy  stay 
among  us;  an’  niver  fear,  ye’ll  be  mighty 
plazed  with  the  Black  Swan  when  we  get 
her  round,  and  sure  ye’ll  be  able  to  run  up 
to  Glengariff  whenever  ye  want,  and  the 
divil  sweep  her  if  she  doesn’t  do  her  ten 
moils  an  hour.” 

The  quite  novel  excitement  of  meeling 
a stranger  had  almost  driven  the  contents 
of  Miss  Chetwynd’s  letter  out  of  Fitzger- 
19* 


aid’s  head ; but  when,  after  luncheon,  they 
went  out  to  the  seat  fronting  the  lawn,  and 
had  coffee  there  on  the  little  marble-topped 
table,  and  lit  their  pipes,  the  quiet  charm 
of  the  place  again  stole  over  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  for  a moment  wondering 
what  his  sensations  would  be  if  he  were 
really  the  owner  of  such  a delightful  spot. 

Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question.  A 
more  preposterous  white  elephant  could 
not  be  imagined.  Where  could  he  find 
money  to  keep  up  such  a house — to  pay 
wages  and  find  provender  for  the  horses  ? 

It  was  like  offering  a crossing -sweeper 
the  use  for  the  season  of  a three-hundred- 
ton  yacht.  Indeed,  he  so  clearly  saw  that 
this  could  only  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
pretty  sentimental  fancy  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Chetwynd — as  something  so  obvious- 
ly outside  the  limits  of  practical  possibili- 
ties— that  he  was  very  nearly  mentioning 
it  to  this  good-natured  lawyer ; but  as  Mr. 
McGee  had  for  the  moment  dropped  into  a 
snooze,  he  forbore,  and  finally  concluded 
he  would  say  nothing  about  the  matter. 

The  quiet  was  enough  to  send  any  man 
to  sleep.  The  day  had  brightened  up; 
there  were  wider  deeps  of  blue  between 
the  ribbed  white  clouds,  and  the  mellow 
sunlight  fell  warm  on  the  meadows  and 
on  the  lawn,  on  the  glancing,  trembling 
green  of  the  broad-leaved  limes,  and  on 
the  still  yellower  green  of  the  drooping 
foliage  of  a swaying  acacia.  The  air  was 
soft  and  warm,  and  yet  moist,  and  it  was 
pervaded  by  a scent  of  all  growing  things 
— a general,  vague,  delicious  perfume  that 
perhaps  came  chiefly  from  the  lush,  grass 
there  not  yet  cut  for  hay.  A curlew  or 
two  were  stalking  along  the  shore,  where 
the  bold  white  cimeter  of  the  sea  came  in 
between  the  meadows.  A blackbird  shot 
through  the  rhododendrons,  and  the  si- 
lence seemed  to  miss  its  suddenly  closed 
song.  But  there  was  always  the  plash 
and  gurgle  of  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
lawn,  and  sometimes  the  distant  bark  of  a 
dog  or  the  rumbling  of  a cart  spoke  of  a 
life  far  remote  from  this  enchanted  inclos- 
ure that  seemed  to  be  given  over  to  sun- 
light and  peace  and  the  growing  of  green 
leaves. 

The  lawyer  awoke  with  a start. 

44  Begorra !”  said  he. 

“You  were  saying,”  observed  Fitzger- 
ald, just  as  if  he  had  not  been  asleep  at 
all,  44  that  she  was  registered  up  to  eighty 
pounds  on  the  square  inch ; but  of  course 
the  boiler  has  been  tested  beyond  that—” 
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“Faix,  I believe  I’ve  been  asleep,”  said 
Mr.  McGee,  rubbing  his  eyes.  “Tis  no 
wonder,  when  ye  get  out  of  the  worrld. 
What  will  ye  be  afther  doing  now  all  the 
afternoon  ?” 

“ I ? I am  going  down  to  the  stream  to 
see  if  I can’t  catch  another  sea-trout  for 
my  dinner.” 

“ Good  luck  to  ye,  thin ; and  I’ll  go  and 
get  the  mare  out,  for  ’tis  a mighty  long 
drive  to  Ban  try.” 

So  that  unusual  feature  of  life  at  Boat 
of  Garry,  a visitor,  disappeared,  and  Fitz- 
gerald was  left  to  the  solitude  and  silence 
and  dreamy  loveliness  of  the  place.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  he  caught  a good 
sea-trout,  and  also  a brown  one  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a pound — a fair  size  for 
this  small  stream.  And  again  he  had  din- 
ner by  himself ; and  thereafter  he  smoked 
and  read  as  usual.  By-and-by,  when  the 
moon  was  clear  on  the  gravel-walk,  he 
stole  outside ; he  had  got  into  a way  of  do- 
ing that.  The  servants  thought  the  new 
master  merely  wished  to  have  a breath  of 
fresh  air,  after  the  smoke  of  the  dining- 
room, before  going  to  bed. 

And  perhaps  it  was  only  that.  He  walk- 
ed along  the  gravel  in  the  clear  light 
(though  the  moon  was  now  waning),  and 
he  listened  to  the  croak  of  the  heron  and 
the  cry  of  the  curlew  down  by  the  sea. 
He  went  along  to  the  road,  climbed  over 
a wire  fence,  and  made  his  way  up  a steep 
bank  where  there  was  a clearance  among 
the  trees.  When  he  got  to  the  top,  he 
was  on  the  side  of  a deep  and  almost  black 
chasm — the  wooded  glen  through  which 
came  down  the  little  brooklet  that  passed 
by  the  end  of  the  lawn.  And  there  he 
sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a felled  tree, 
and  looked  around,  and  was  alone  with 
the  night  and  the  stars  and  the  moon-lit 
world. 

This  glen  was  smaller  and  narrower 
than  the  one  near  Inisheen,  but  it  was  a 


far  more  lovely  place;  for  above  and  be- 
yond it  towered  dark  hills,  rising  far  and 
solemnly  into  the  clear  night  sky.  There 
was  a more  spacious  view,  also,  of  this 
broad  silver  creek  running  out  to  meet  the 
wide  waters  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  of  wooded 
islands  and  long  promontories,  and  of  the 
dusky  shore  beyond,  that  seemed  to  lie  be- 
hind the  moonlight,  and  was  half  lost  in 
shadow.  Night  after  night  he  climbed  up 
to  this  spot ; and  of  course  it  was  merely 
to  look  at  the  beautiful  picture,  and  to 
listen  to  the  strange,  sad,  distant  sounds 
in  the  stillness.  Sometimes  a faint  per- 
fume of  the  sea  came,  borne  along  by  the 
slight  stirring  of  a breeze ; sometimes,  in  a 
dead  calm,  before  any  wind  was  moving, 
he  thought  he  could  hear  a trembling  of 
the  great  deep  in  the  darkness,  and  a whis- 
per along  the  shore.  Sometimes,  more- 
over, as  he  sat  there,  with  the  silent  hills 
above,  and  the  great  sea  beyond,  a wild 
fancy  got  into  his  brain  that  he  could  hear 
a voice  in  the  sound  of  the  stream  below 
— the  stream  down  there  in  the  dark ; it 
became  quite  plain  : a human  voice — so 
strange,  so  strange  and  clear:  Over  run- 
ning water : my  life  I give  to  you . The 
voice  sounded  quite  close.  All  trembling, 
he  would  bend  his  head  forward : might 
there  not  be  two  people  there  ? or  only  one 
voice  ? — the  voice  of  a girl  who  was  dead, 
and  gone  away  from  the  world — a young 
girl  who  used  to  be  associated  with  all 
young  and  beautiful  things,  like  hawthorn 
and  blue  speedwells  and  sun-lit  mornings, 
when  there  was  a freshness  in  the  air? 
And  then  again  there  would  be  nothing 
but  the  aimless  and  meaningless  murmur 
of  the  stream  down  there  in  the  ravine; 
and  the  awful  hills  and  the  sombre  sea 
would  have  no  speech  or  message  for  him ; 
and  what  was  the  use  or  value  of  this 
throbbing,  fretting,  tortured  insect  life  be- 
tween the  dark  dead  world  and  the  cold 
and  distant  and  pitiless  skies  ? 


©Mtar’3  (Gnstj  Cjjnir. 


AT  the  dinner  which  was  given  to  Mr. 

Froude,  the  historian,  when  he  came  to 
this  country  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
attended  by  a remarkable  company,  including 
Emerson,  and  Bryant,  and  other  most  distin- 
guished men,  one  of  the  guests  remarked  to 
another  that  he  thought  it  very  undignified 
in  Americans  to  show  honors  to  Englishmen, 
which  were  not  reciprocated  in  kind.  “ There, 
for  instance.”  he  said,  u are  Mr.  Emerson  and 


Mr.  Bryant,  who  with  Mr.  Longfellow  are  the 
living  chiefs  and  Nestors  of  American  litera- 
ture. But  if  they  went  to  London,  do  you 
suppose  that  there  would  be  a banquet  of 
honor  like  this  which  is  offered  to  an  author 
who  is  by  no  means  of  corresponding  rank  in 
English  literature  ? Why  should  we  jump  and 
gape  so  eagerly  at  every  English  celebrity  ?” 

It  was  not  at  all  clear  that  the  assertion  was 
correct.  Certainly  Longfellow’s  last  visit  to 
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England  was  not  unattended  with  tributes  of 
honor  and  affection,  and  Lowell’s  honors  are 
not  dne  to  his  official  rank  so  much  as  to  his 
literary  position.  The  other  day,  in  unveiling 
the  statue  of  Carlyle,  Professor  Tyndall  said 
that  he  hoped  to  see  a companion  statue  of 
Carlyle’s  great  American  friend,  Emerson,  while 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  chairman  of  a most  dis- 
tinguished committee  to  place  a memorial  of 
Longfellow  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Should 
Holmes  cross  the  sea  again  to  England,  he 
would  find  as  hearty  a welcome  as  any  English 
author  would  find  here,  although  whether  it 
would  take  the  form  of  a dinner  would  be  a 
matter  of  taste,  Undoubtedly  English  liter- 
ary reputations  are  more  widely  diffused  in 
this  country  than  in  England.  But  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  more  distinctively 
a reading  nation  than  the  English,  and  to  the 
other  fact  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  literature  of  our  com- 
mon language  at  any  period  liavo  been  Eng- 
lishmen. There  is  a more  general  familiarity 
with  the  works,  and  therefore  a more  general 
personal  interest  and  curiosity  about  the 
authors. 

The  American,  moreover,  is  franker  and  more 
accessible  than  the  Englishman,  and  his  ad- 
miration easily  takes  an  enthusiastic  form. 
The  overwhelming  ardor  with  which  we  wel- 
comed the  young  Dickens  forty  years  ago,  and 
which  he  somewhat  misappreciated,  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  good-natured  generosity  of 
the  national  temperament.  We  had  resented 
sharply  enough  the  comments  of  Captain  Hall 
and  Fiedler  and  Mrs.  Trollope,  but-  we  hurried 
to  greet  Dickens,  who  had  delighted  us  all, 
with  our  hearts  in  our  hands.  We  have  not 
lost  the  habit,  even  if  the  form  of  welcome  be 
somewhat  chastened.  And  even  were  it  true 
that  there  is  no  reciprocity  of  treatment,  what 
then  T The  American  welcome  of  distinguish- 
ed Englishmen  is  not  a quid  pro  quo , a Roland 
for  an  Oliver.  We  did  not  dine  Mr.  Fronde 
because  London  had  or  had  not  dined  Mr. 
Motley  or  Mr.  Bancroft,  nor  was  our  welcome 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  a return  for  Eng- 
lish civilities  to  Washington  Irving.  If  it 
were  a question  of  manners  merely — which  it 
is  not — why  should  we  bo  troubled  that  some- 
body else  has  different  manners,  or  even  bad 
manners  T A gentleman  is  not  supposed  to 
treat  a clow  n impolitely,  although  the  clown 
can  not  behave  like  a gentleman.  “I  never 
give  the  wall  to  a blackguard,”  was  not  the 
remark  of  a gentleman.  But  the  answer,  “ I 
always  do,”  was  worthy  of  Mercutio. 

The  gnest  of  the  Fronde  dinner,  who  was  im- 
patient of  the  honors  to  the  historian  because 
London  would  not  honor  a similar  guest  from 
our  side,  said,  bitterly,  that  be  did  not  under- 
stand why  we  should  always  care  so  much 
for  what  England  thinks:  why  should  we  not 
be  independent,  and  stand  upon  our  own  feet? 
But  it  was  the  guest  himself  who  made  bis 
own  bugbear.  Nobody  at  the  table  but  lie 


cared  whether  England  would  or  would  not 
offer  honors  to  an  American  author.  Certain- 
ly no  one  but  he  would  have  suggested  that 
the  practice,  or  courtesy,  or  manners  of  Eng- 
land under  such  circumstances,  should  regulate 
ours.  “Ha!  ha!  to  you!  Bah!  bah!  to  you, 
is  all  that  we  should  say.”  His  own  question 
turned  back  upon  himself.  Why  should  be 
care  whether  London  would  or  would  not  do 
as  New  York  doest  If  England  should  not 
choose  to  place  a memorial  of  Longfellow  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  should  wo  therefore  pull 
down  the  statue  of  Burns  in  the  Central  Park  ? 
If  England  had  ever  refused  to  hear  Bryant 
lecture  upon  the  English  poets,  should  Ameri- 
ca therefore  stop  its  ears  to  Thackeray  lectur- 
ing  upon  English  humorists  ? It  certainly 
seems  that,  the  guest  who  was  afraid  to  do 
something  because  it  might  not  be  done  in 
England  was  perilously  near  to  caring  for  what 
England  thinks,  and  in  mortal  danger  of  los- 
ing the  independence  that  he  commended. 

It  is,  of  course,  comical  to  read  of  the  enter- 
prising reporter  who  boards  the  English  steam- 
er at  Sandy  Hook,  and  asks  the  small  English 
celebrity  what  he  thinks  of  America.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  even  large  American 
celebrities  are  not  accosted  in  that  manner  as 
they  sail  np  the  Mersey,  and  that  their  opin- 
ions of  men  and  things  are  not  served  up  in 
the  newspaper  with  the  muffins — or  is  it  crum- 
pets f — at  the  London  breakfast  table.  It  is 
an  undeniably  vulgar  intrusion  upon  any  per- 
son, public  or  private,  and  nobody  cares  a fig 
for  the  remarks  recorded.  But  it  is  only  a 
foolish  misdirection  of  the  restless  energy  of 
competition  and  enterprise  which  have  done  a 
great  deal  for  our  rapid  civilization.  It  takes 
other,  but  not  dissimilar,  forms.  To  ask  a smal  1 
celebrity  upon  his  landing  liow  ho  likes  the 
country  is  a feat  of  interview'  intended  to  satis- 
fy the  same  kind  of  love  of  mere  gossip  which 
is  gratified  by  seeing  in  the  same  paper  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheesequakes,  of  whom  the  pub- 
lic has  never  heard,  and  of  whom  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  hear,  have  arrived  at  New- 
port or  have  left  Saratoga.  It  is  significant 
as  a symptom  of  increasing  snobbery,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  impertinent  interference  with 
private  affairs. 

Such  excesses  may  bo  condemned,  but  not 
because  they  manage  the  matter  differently  in 
England.  The  “ interview',”  as  such,  would  be 
no  more  or  less  tolerable  because  it  was  or  wras 
not  an  English  practice.  When  it  is  proper 
and  serviceable,  it  is  none  the  loss  so  because 
it  is  an  American  and  not  an  English  custom. 
And  ill  the  same  way,  O dinner  guest,  a spon- 
taneous expression  of  real  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  any  English  author  or  artist,  large  or 
small,  is  honorable  and  graceful  w hether  Eng- 
laud  would  do  likew  ise  or  uot. 


The  latest  English  guest,  whom  we  have  en- 
tertained in  the  Anglo-Saxon  way — that  is,  at 
dinner — is  Herbert  Spencer.  It  was  a very  not- 
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able  company  that  greeted  him,  and  the  speak - 
ing  was  capital.  Mr.  Spencer’s  own  address 
was  an  interesting  paper,  in  which  he  preach- 
ed “ the  gospel  of  relaxation.”  In  an  interview 
published  some  time  before,  he  had  made  some 
incisive  criticisms  upon  American  life  and  char- 
acter, and  in  his  dinner  address  he  said  that  he 
was  going  to  find  fault.  That  was  frank,  and 
there  has  been  no  traveller  among  us  whose 
observations  were  likely  to  be  more  valuable. 

“They  all  talk  to  us  like  uncles  or  peda- 
gogues,” exclaimed  Americus,  impatiently. 
“ What  business  have  they  to  lecture  us  in  this 
style  T We  are  quite  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  and  quite  able  to  run  this  conti- 
nent without  any  instruction  from  English- 
men. Suppose  that  some  American  guest  in 
England  should  say  to  his  hosts  that  he  want- 
ed to  give  them  some  good  advice,  and  point 
out  to  them  a few  of  their  defects,  and  then 
proceed  to  pat  them  on  the  head  with  pat- 
ronizing praise,  don’t  you  think  there  would 
be  a storm  ? If  strangers  like  us,  very  well ; 
if  they  don’t  like  us,  very  well.  It  is  a matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  ns.” 

Why,  then,  do  we  ask  them  how  they  like 
us?  And  why  should  the  people  of  one  coun- 
try scornfully  decline  to  hear  the  comments 
of  sensible  people  of  other  countries?  Every 
man  is,  or  ought  to  be,  glad  to  receive  intelli- 
gent counsel,  and  to  see  his  life  from  other 
points  of  view  than  his  own.  Why  should 
not  the  citizen  be  equally  sensible?  We  did 
not  ask  De  Tocqueville  to  come  and  see  us  and 
analyze  our  political  institutions  and  their  op- 
erations. We  did  not  ask  Yon  Holst  to  write 
our  constitutional  history.  But  De  Tocque- 
ville and  Von  Holst  have  laid  us  and  all  other 
lovers  of  popular  constitutional  liberty  under 
great  obligations.  Both  of  them  have  written 
better  books  of  their  kind  about  us  than  any 
American  has  written.  It  is  absurd  to  snarl 
that  we  don’t  care  what  they  say,  and  that 
they  had  better  stay  at  home  and  not  lecture 
us.  When  Dickens  stung  us  with  the  satire 
of  Marlin  Chuzzicwit,  he  was  not  only  accused 
of  ingratitude — as  if  a man  were  bound  to  find 
no  fault  with  any  abuse,  and  not  to  criticise 
any  tendency,  in  a country  w here  he  had  been 
kindly  welcomed — but  he  was  told  to  look  at 
home,  and  assured  that  if  he  wanted  to  depict 
outrageous  evils  and  ridiculous  people,  he  had 
only  to  portray  bis  beloved  England.  That 
was  said  with  a fine  air  of  indignation.  But 
what  else  was  Dickens  doing  all  his  life  ? 
What  are  bis  books,  in  this  point  of  view,  but 
a prolonged  arraignment  of  the  abuses  and  of 
the  absurd  social  types  of  his  native  England  ? 
But  when  Henry  James,  Jtin.,  draws  a good- 
natured  and  shrewd  sketch  of  the  American 
girl  abroad  in  Daisy  Miller,  although  it  is 
plainly  intended  to  show  to  conventional  Eu- 
rope that  the  American  girl  is  misjudged,  wre 
petulantly  wonder  why  he  could  not  choose 
another  type  to  illustrate. 

The  observations  of  intelligent  foreign  crit- 
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ics  are  no  more  hostile  than  the  American 
criticisms  which  they  confirm.  When,  for  in-  " 
stance,  after  a most  intelligent  recognition  of 
the  material  advantages  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Spencer  says  that  if  there  had  been  another 
and  higher  progress  commensurate  with  the 
material  advance,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
wish,  he  says  nothing  which  very  many  Amer- 
icans have  not  felt  and  said,  and  he  adds  an 
improvement  from  history  which  had  occurred 
to  many  Americans,  and  had  been  strongly 
stated  by  them,  that  while  the  republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  surrounded  themselves  with  ma- 
terial splendor,  their  liberty  decayed.  And 
what  is  this  but  a contemporary  statement  of 
tbe  old  truth  which  Goldsmith  put  into  mem- 
orable verse  a hundred  years  ago, 

“ 111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.” 

Mr.  Spencer’s  further  remarks  that  under 
tbe  forms  of  freedom  we  may  lose  its  substance, 
and  that  in  some  ways,  which  lie  points  ont,  we 
are  losing  it,  is  the  burden  of  the  warning  of 
many  an  intelligent  American,  which  does  not 
need  the  old  illustration  of  Ciesar’s  introduc- 
tion of  the  empire  under  republican  forms,  nor 
tbe  warning  of  Burke,  that  “ ambition,  though 
it  has  ever  the  same  general  views,  has  not  at 
all  times  the  same  means  nor  the  same  partic- 
ular objects.”  So  when  Mr.  Spencer  says  that 
paper  constitutions  will  not  work  as  they  are 
intended  to  work,  and  that  the  real  basis  and 
bulwark  of  national  greatness  and  of  progress- 
ive liberty  is  character  and  not  education,  he 
says  what  every  thoughtful  American  perceives 
and  believes.  He  does  not  say,  indeed,  what 
many  Americans  know,  and  what  explains  the 
emphasis  with  which  we  insist  upon  education, 
that  the  perception  of  the  desirability  of  gen- 
eral education  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  char- 
acter. Education  alone  may  not  save  a people 
from  political  trouble,  but  constitutional  lib- 
erty will  not  be  maintained  by  an  ignorant 
people. 

That  our  good-nature  is  a kind  of  moral  in- 
difference which  is  really  a defect  of  character 
is  another  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  observations  which 
is  a corroboration  of  much  American  comment 
upon  American  life.  It  lias  an  explanation  in 
the  conditions  of  that  life  for  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer does  not  make  allowance.  But  his  remark 
is  only  that  of  tbe  railroad  traveller  last  sum- 
mer which  this  Easy  Chair  recorded.  In  a 
new  country — if  an  American  without  incur- 
ring tbe  penalty  of  high  treason  may  call  this 
a new  country — everybody  must  good-humor- 
edly help  everybody  else,  and  make  the  best 
of  everything.  Perhaps  Mr.  Spencer  has  not 
heard  the  story  of  the  American  gentleman 
travelling  in  a certain  part  of  the  country, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  hotel  in  a room  of 
which  the  window  opened  npou  the  piazza 
where  his  fellow-citizens  sat  tilted  back  in 
chairs,  talking,  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
expectorating.  There  was  no  shade  or  shut- 
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ter  to  the  window.  The  traveller,  desiring  to 
change  his  dress,  for  want  of  any  other  curtain, 
hnug  a shirt  over  the  window  to  secure  his  se- 
clusion. But  a watchful  fellow-citizen  chanced 
to  see  the  unwonted  attempt  to  escape  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  the  traveller  was  surprised  in  the 
most  extreme  stage  of  his  change  of  raiment 
to  see  the  improvised  curtain  suddenly  torn 
away,  and  a face  thrust  inquiringly  into  the 
window  with  the  remark,  “I  jess  wanted  to 

see  wbat  you’re  so private  about.”  The 

case  was  an  extreme  one,  and  a laugh  was  cer- 
tainly a better  recourse  than  a revolver. 

But  in  everything  that  involves  a principle, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  truly  says,  there  is  profound  wis- 
dom in  Hamlet’s  phrase,  “ Greatly  to  find  quar- 
rel in  a straw.”  This  again  is  but  a new  face 
of  the  old  wisdom  obsta  principxis . For  a straw 
shows  which  way  the  wind  blows.  How  can 
a sensible  American  quarrel  with  the  shrewd 
and  kindly  insight  of  a quiet  Euglishman  who, 
when  he  is  asked  his  opinion,  shows  that  he 
agrees  with  the  askert  At  the  dinner  Mr. 
Spencer  did  not  speak  as  an  Euglishman,  or  a 
critic,  or  a cynic,  but  as  a philosopher.  The 
end  of  all  our  study  and  endeavor,  he  said, 
Bhould  be  complete  living.  We  do  not  learn 
for  learning’s  sake,  we  are  not  self-denying  for 
the  sake  of  self-denial,  but  all  i9  for  fuller  and 
richer  living.  Intemperate  devotion  to  work 
of  any  kind,  like  all  intemperance,  weakens 
the  power  of  right  living.  Iu  America,  as  in 
England,  there  is  this  absorbing  passion  for 
work.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  a better 
and  more  truly  efficient  life,  let  us  heed  the 
gospel  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 

It  was,  as  he  said,  an  unconventional  after- 
dinner  speech,  and  Mr.  Schurz  very  happily 
cited  the  speaker  himself  as  a striking  illus- 
tration— as  striking  as  any  Yankee — of  the 
consequences  of  disregarding  his  own  doctrine 
of  the  desirability  of  recreation  for  a completer 
life.  But  it  was  not  an  English  uncle  “ tip- 
ping” his  bumptious  American  nephew  with 
good  advice,  uor  a pedagogue  lecturing  ns  upon 
our  follies  and  defects,  nor  a supercilious  for- 
eigner condescending.  It  was  a thoughtful 
guest  of  our  own  kindred,  of  the  same  high 
and  generous  purpose  that  we  attribute  to  the 
best  of  our  countrymen,  comparing  notes  in 
the  most  friendly  way,  and  speaking  to  us  not 
distinctively  as  Americans  so  much  as  men  liv- 
ing in  America.  If  any  American  of  corre- 
sponding standing  with  Mr.  Spencer  should  go 
to  England  and  speak  to  Englishmen  after 
dinner  in  the  same  simple  and  friendly  way, 
they  would  be  very  foolish  fellows  if  they  list- 
ened with  any  less  courtesy  and  heed  than  we 
have  listened  to  Mr.  Spencer. 


Mrs.  Grundy,  who  was  appalled,  as  the 
Easy  Chair  recently  mentioned,  by  the  declina- 
tion of  a friend  to  be  introduced  to  a very  rich 
man,  and  by  his  inquiry  whether,  if  he  were 
introduced,  the  rich  man  would  give  him  any 


of  his  riches,  must  have  been  still  further 
shocked  upon  reading  in  her  London  Spectator 
that  the  writer  could  not  recall  in  England  “ a 
mau  who  makes  himself  very  visible  by  the 
use  of  money  alone,  and  still  less  one  who 
makes  himself  obnoxious.”  The  writer  can 
not  imagine  “ what  Americans  want  with  co- 
lossal fortunes,”  because  they  seem  to  get  so 
little  pleasure  from  them,  and  because  the  use 
to  which  they  are  generally  devoted  makes  the 
owner  universally  detested.  He  points  out 
that  very  rich  men  in  this  country  are  individ- 
ually obnoxious  because  they  usually  try  to 
make  themselves  kings  or  absolute  controllers 
of  great  public  interests,  and  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  toward  them,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  the 
conviction  that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  in- 
jure the  public  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  which  gave 
universal  currency  to  a remark  attributed  to 
a man  of  this  kind,  “D — the  public!”  It  is 
very  possible  that  no  such  remark  was  made, 
or  that,  if  made,  that  it  was  meant  to  assert 
that  “business  is  business,”  and  that  oaveat 
emptor , let  the  buyer  beware,  is  always  the  rule 
of  trade.  But,  none  the  less,  the  wide  com- 
ment upon  the  remark  as  reported  shows  the 
general  conviction  that  it  was  the  kind  of  re- 
mark that  such  a man  would  probably  make, 
and  the  circumstauce  therefore  throws  a vivid 
light  upon  the  general  feeling  toward  the 
great  millionaires. 

This  feeling  is  not  jealousy  of  immense  rich- 
es nor  hatred  of  their  owners  merely  as  rich 
men,  but  it  is  the  instinctive  hostility  to  enor- 
mous public  power  not  directed  to  public  ends. 
Tweed  understood  this  feeling,  and  nothing 
that  he  did  showed  his  sagacity  so  plainly  as 
his  great  gifts  of  fuel  to  the  poor,  and  his  im- 
provement and  embellishment  of  the  public 
parks.  The  poor  people  who  did  not  directly 
pay  taxes  heard  that  Tweed  was  a public  thief^ 
but  when  they  received  from  him  their  win- 
ter’s coal,  and  saw  the  renewed  walks  and  the 
beds  of  flowers  in  the  Park  and  the  Battery, 
he  was  a kind  of  Robin  Hood  in  their  eyes,  and 
they  vaguely  felt  that  he  redressed  wrongs 
and  equalized  fortunes,  even  if  in  a rough  and 
irregular  manner.  It  is  not  riches,  it  is  the 
selfish  use  of  them  which  is  resented.  It  is 
the  consciousness  that  not  only  can  a Midas 
or  a group  of  Midases  buy  legislatures  and 
bribe  courts,  and  so  both  make  and  interpret 
the  laws,  but  that  they  are  not  too  good  to  do 
it,  which  produces  the  hostility  that  the  writer 
in  the  Spectator  remarks. 

The  same  tendency  toward  a gross  plutocracy 
is  visible  in  onr  political  life.  When  a political 
“machine”  is  in  perfect  order — that  is  to  say, 
when  a few  managers  control  “regular”  action 
so  that  they  can  nominate  any  candidate  whom 
they  may  select — they  look  more  and  more  for 
a rich  candidate.  In  a Congressional  district, 
for  instance,  they  select  some  person  who  has 
no  qualification  whatever  for  a seat  in  Con- 
gress, but  who  is  rich,  and  will  pay  great  sums 
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into  the  party  treasury.  Some  man  is  select- 
ed who  has  made  a lucky  speculation,  who  has 
grown  rich  by  a popular  tooth- wash,  or  axle 
grease,  or  a patent  for  bcllows-memling,  and 
who  is  both  flattered  by  the  otter  of  the  nom- 
ination, and  eager  to  draw  checks  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars — in  one  instance  as  much  as 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  man  who 
is  sent  to  help  make  the  laws. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  inventors  and  pro- 
prietors of  tooth-washes  and  axle  grease  and 
improvements  in  bellows  - mending  may  be 
among  the  best  of  men  and  the  most  patriotic 
of  citizens.  But  however  saintly  and  patriot- 
ic a blacksmith  may  be,  those  qualities  do  not 
fit  him  to  adjust  the  springs  of  watches,  or  to 
polish  the  lenses  of  telescopes.  Besides,  the 
selection  of  rich  men  is  made,  not  because  they 
are  honest  and  patriotic,  but  because  they  are 
rich.  “The  machine”  would  not  think  of 
them  as  candidates  except  for  their  money, 
and  because  of  their  willingness  to  give  their 
money  liberally.  The  transaction  is  a trade. 
The  seat  in  Congress  is  sold  to  the  high  bid- 
der. If  the  Roman  emperor  made  his  horse  a 
consul,  the  “machine”  makes  any  ignorant 
quack  who  has  amassed  riches  in  any  busi- 
ness, and  is  willing  to  pay,  a member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  writer  in  the  Spectator  says  that  the 
remedy  for  this  situation  is  not  easily  found. 
Yet  he  admits  that  while  there  is  a higher  re- 
gard for  property  in  England  than  in  America, 
if  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  wrho  is  a great 
owner  of  real  estate  in  London,  should  order 
his  tenants  to  paint  all  their  houses  black, 
something  would  be  done.  He  does  not  doubt 
that  something  will  be  done  by  us,  but  he  does 
not  see  what  it  will  be.  When  the  evil  cuts  a 
little  more  closely,  however,  it  will  be  dealt 
with  summarily  by  process  of  law.  The  “ bar’l” 
in  politics  could  be  kept  out  in  great  part  by 
the  assumption  of  election  expenses  by  the 
State.  Our  great  principle  of  the  least  inter- 
ference possible  with  private  and  individual 
action  necessitates  all  measures  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  protect  that  action.  The  principle 
can  not  be  pleaded  to  compass  its  own  over- 
throw. When  President  Hayes  prohibited 
certain  kinds  of  political  activity  to  certain 
public  employes,  there  was  a loud  cry  that  he 
was  striking  at  the  dearest  rights  of  American 
citizens.  But  a very  little  reflection  showed 
that  it  was  to  protect  such  rights  that  he  is- 
sued the  prohibition. 

Mrs.  Grundy  naturally  loses  her  breath  when 
Midas  bids  her  to  dinner.  What  am  I,  she 
asks,  that  such  glory  should  be  mine?  But 
her  feeling  is  not  that  of  others.  There  is  a 
growing  jealousy  of  the  possible  power  of 
great  riches  which  is  a sigu  of  the  sound 
health  of  the  community.  Great  pecuniary 
power  which  is  not  tempered  with  great  pub- 
lic spirit  is  a great  public  peril.  To  see  the 
peril  is  in  due  time  and  in  lawful  ways  to 
avoid  it. 


In  beginning  his  tender  and  charming  pa- 
per upon  Washington  Irving  and  Macaulay, 
Thackeray  recalls  the  beautiful  story,  of  which 
he  was  so  fond,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  last  words 
to  his  son-in-law  Lockhart:  “Be  a good  man, 
my  dear — be  a good  man.”  It  was  a soft  au- 
tumnal day.  The  windows  were  wide  open. 
The  low  sound  of  the  rippling  Tweed  stole  into 
the  chamber.  The  most  renowned  and  the 
most  widely  beloved  of  living  men  lay  dying, 
after  a career  of  admiration  and  adulation,  and 
of  gratified  ambition  almost  unexampled,  and 
in  the  clear  and  serene  light  of  the  moment 
that  shows  things  as  they  are,  the  one  lesson 
and  moral  garnered  by  that  marvellous  life  is 
spoken  in  the  simple  words,  “ Be  a good  man, 
my  dear.”  It  is  the  vindication  of  Shirley’s 
verses: 

11  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 

Those  who  have  known  a good  man  inti- 
mately comprehend  the  truth  of  the  older  po- 
et’s lines  and  of  the  younger  poet’s  admonition* 
For  goodness  in  this  sense  is  not  a negative 
amiability,  but  a powerful,  independent,  puri- 
fying force.  It  is  always  courageous  aud,  if 
need  be,  aggressive.  It  is  the  highest  aud 
most  virile  of  human  qualities,  and  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  noblest  manhood.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  really  obey  Scott’s  adiuonitiou. 
There  aro  very  few,  indeed,  w hom  with  unre- 
served satisfaction  we  can  describe  as  good. 
There  are  men  whose  simplicity  aud  dignity 
and  strength  and  purity  of  character,  whose 
sound  judgment  and  supreme  common-sense, 
dispose  of  sophistry  and  artifice  in  all  relatious 
and  pursuits  as  surely  and  completely  as  the 
sun  dries  the  dew.  They  are  gentlemen  be- 
cause they  know  other  men  only  as  men,  touch- 
ing electrically  whatever  of  manhood  there 
may  be  in  them,  aud  whoso  contact  is  a silent 
and  cousuming  rebuke  of  pretense  and  false- 
hood. Whatever  his  own  advantage,  or  at- 
traction, or  position,  or  grace,  the  man  of  this 
quality  takes  hold  of  the  reality  in  other  men, 
man  meeting  man,  as  when  the  grave  William 
of  Orange  in  his  plain  serge  coat  met  the  brill- 
iant Philip  Sidney  in  his  gold-flowered  doub- 
let, and  neither  w'as  troubled  by  the  clothes  of 
the  other. 

A man  lately  died,  so  missed  and  mourned 
by  those  who  knew  him  that  to  have  been  so 
loved  and  honored  and  deplored  seems  to  at- 
test the  highest  excellence  of  human  charac- 
ter. The  mingled  strength  and  simplicity  aud 
sweetness  of  his  uature,  the  lofty  sense  of  jus- 
tice, the  tranquil  and  complete  devotion  to 
duty,  the  large  and  humane  sympathy — not 
lost  in  vague  philanthropic  feeling,  but  mind- 
ful of  every  detail  of  relief — the  sound  and 
steady  judgment,  the  noble  independence  of 
thought  aud  perfect  courage  of  conviction,  the 
blended  manliness  and  modesty  of  a life  w hich 
w#as  unstained,  aud  of  a character  which  seorn- 
ed  without  a flaw,  all  belonged  to  what  we  call 
the  ideal  tuau. 
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Passing  from  college  to  the  counting-room 
of  a great  commercial  business,  his  sagacity, 
energy,  autl  executive  power  were  all  brought 
into  successful  action.  He  went  to  Europe 
and  to  the  West  Indies,  but  much  of  the  spirit 
of  trade  and  many  of  its  practices  were  uncon- 
genial to  him,  and  he  quietly  withdrew,  despite 
wonder  and  affectionate  remonstrance,  to  lead 
his  own  life  in  his  own  way.  By  taste  and 
temperament  an  out-door  man,  he  made  his 
home  in  the  rural  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
busy  with  country  cares  and  various  studies, 
but  interested  chiefly  in  helping  other  meu. 
He  was  allied  by  sympathy  more  than  by  much 
previous  actual  association  with  the  founders 
of  Brook  Farm.  But  when  they  chose  the  site 
for  their  enterprise  not  far  from  his  house,  he 
was  soon  in  the  pleasantest  relations  with  the 
leaders,  for  their  spirit  and  purpose  were  in 
harmony  with  his  own.  He  was  a parishioner 
and  warm  personal  friend  of  Theodore  Parker, 
who  lived  near  him,  and  his  keen  common- 
sense  and  mastery  of  practical  affairs  were 
most  useful  to  Parker  as  to  Ripley.  Indeed, 
the  hospitality  of  such  a man  for  every  generous 
endeavor  and  for  all  new  and  humane  ideas 
was  a happy  augury  for  the  philanthropic  pi- 
oneers, because  it  seemed  to  promise  the  final 
approval  and  adhesion  to  their  cause  of  the 
most  conservative  and  substantial  sentiment 
of  the  community. 

Such  a man  was,  of  course,  an  abolitionist  in 
the  days  when  the  name  was  as  repugnant  to 
what  is  called  “ society”  as  the  name  Christian 
was  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  or  Methodist  to 
the  Euglisli  Establishment  a century  and  a 
half  ago.  He  generously  aided  the  cause,  which 
seemed  to  him  that  of  practical  Christianity 
and  of  American  patriotism,  and  he  held  most 
friendly  relations  with  its  chief  representa- 
tives, who  were  ostracized  and  denounced. 
But  his  sympathy  was  not  an  abstract  re- 
gard for  man  rather  than  for  men,  and  his 
interest  in  the  effort  to  help  a race  and  to 
forecast  a happier  social  organization  did  not 
dull  his  heart  or  closo  his  hand  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  neighbor.  His  life,  indeed, 
was  a prolonged  charity,  but  a charity  di- 
rected by  a singularly  calm  and  shrewd  judg- 
ment. His  exhaustless  generosity  was  not  the 
sport  of  wayward  impulse.  It  was  not  a well- 
meaning  weakness,  but  a wise  force  which 
helped  others  to  help  themselves,  but  knew 
also  when  such  self-help  was  impossible. 

Yet  the  strength  and  reserve  and  independ- 
ence of  his  character  were  such  that  the  man 
was  never  lost  in  the  reformer.  His  fine  na- 
ture instinctively  asserted  his  owm  individ- 
uality. He  quietly  shunned  the  wearisome 
artificiality  of  society,  but  he  did  not  merge 
his  own  home  in  the  general  home  of  bis  friends 
and  neighbors  at  Brook  Farm,  and  his  house 
was  always  a glimpse  of  the  social  refinement 
and  grace,  the  mental  and  moral  charm,  to 


which  the  dreams  of  social  regeneration  and 
the  elaborate  fancies  of  Fourier  pointed — fan- 
cies w'hich  greatly  interested  him  as  hints  of  a 
happier  social  order. 

Long  absence  with  his  family  in  Europe, 
and  a long  aud  final  residence  upon  Staten 
Island,  only  matured  and  developed  the  man, 
in  whom  not  only  was  there  no  guile,  but  in 
whom  even  the  most  intimate  eye  could  not 
note  a fault.  Clarendon  might  have  stndied 
from  him  his  portrait  of  Falkland : “ his  in- 
imitable sweetness  of,  aud  delight  in,  conver- 
sation ; his  flowing  and  obliging  humanity; 
his  goodness  to  mankind ; and  his  primitive 
simplicity  aud  integrity  of  life.”  Disinclined 
to  public  life  of  every  kind,  he  was  yet  full  of 
the  highest  public  spirit,  and  it  was  but  natu- 
ral that  his  only  son  should  have  been  selected 
by  Governor  Andrew,  to  command  the  first  col- 
ored regiment  that  marched  from  Massachu- 
setts in  the  war.  In  his  young  person  all  that 
was  best  iu  the  New  England  youth  of  his  time, 
all  the  strength  of  the  elder  colonial  aud  Rev- 
olutionary day,  blended  with  all  the  grace  and 
tenderness  aud  gentleness  of  its  modern  life, 
the  stern  old  Puritan  softened  into  a humauer 
Bayard,  was  typified.  It  was  the  flow'er  of  Es- 
sex that  tw'o  hundred  years  ago  was  withered 
in  the  fatal  Indian  ambush  in  the  Deerfield 
Meadow's.  It  was  the  flower  of  New  England 
that  fell  upon  a hundred  redder  fields  within 
a score  of  years. 

But  no  sorrow  could  fatally  chill  a faith 
which  was  reflected  in  the  perpetual  summer 
of  the  father’s  presence  and  temperament. 
The  frank  urbanity  of  his  greeting,  the  hearty 
grasp  of  his  hand,  the  lofty  simplicity  of  his 
courtesy,  were  but  the  sighs  of  that  un  wasting 
freshness  of  sympathy  which  held  him  true  to 
the  ideals  and  aims  of  earlier  life.  His  help- 
ing hand  reached  invisibly  into  a hundred 
homes,  aud  upheld  a hundred  faltering  lives. 
But  besides  this,  as  president  of  the  Freed- 
man’s Aid  Association  his  administrative  skill 
and  his  wdse  benevolence  enabled  him  to  bear 
a most  effective  part  in  the  great  settlement 
of  the  war.  His  invincible  modesty  and  scorn 
of  ostentation  veiled  his  beneficent  activities, 
public  aud  private.  But  nothing  could  veil 
the  pure  and  steadfast  and  uinvearyiug  devo- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  other  men.  Kindly 
but  firmly  he  protected  his  own  seclusion,  and 
he  permitted  no  man,  in  Emerson’s  phrase,  to 
devastate  his  day.  The  freshness  of  feeing 
which  keeps  the  heart  young  was  unw’astOThto 
the  end.  His  full  life  brimming  purely  to  the 
sea  reflected  heaven  as  clearly  when  it  min- 
gled with  the  main  as  when  it  ran  a limpid 
rivulet  from  its  spring.  Young  and  old,  man 
and  boy,  he  was  still  the  simplest,  noblest,  most 
devoted,  best.  Howr  truly  he  wras  the  man  that 
every  thoughtful  man  secretly  wishes  he  might 
be,  those  only  know  who  knew  Francis  George 
Shaw. 
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THE  charitable  are  becoming  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  discouraging  fact  not  only 
that  their  benevolences  often  thwart  or  defeat 
their  humane  intentions,  but  that  too  common- 
ly they  are  perverted  into  positive  agencies  for 
evil.  They  are  beginning  to  learn  that  true 
charity  does  not  consist  merely  in  giving  to 
seeming  objects  of  compassion,  and  that  pro- 
miscuous alms,  administered  without  previous 
scrutiny,  and  without  conference  with  other 
givers,  do  not  always  reach  the  really  desti- 
tute and  deserving,  and  do  not  sensibly  dimin- 
ish the  sum  total  of  poverty,  but  are  often 
wasted  upon  the  dissolute,  the  lazy,  and  the 
unworthy,  and  by  stimulating  idleness  and  im- 
providence, and  extinguishing  any  remaining 
sparks  of  self-dependence  and  self-respect,  con- 
tribute to  foster  and  increase  the  number  of 
those  who  are  chronic  or  professional  paupers. 
The  first  effect  of  this  revelation,  even  upon 
those  who  are  anxiously  desirous  to  relieve 
destitution  and  minister  to  real  suffering,  has 
been  to  discourage  from  almsgiving,  when  it 
should  have  been  simply  a warning  against 
indiscriminate  and  unsystematic  giving;  while 
those  who  have  no  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
poor  and  wretched  have  used  it  as  a ready  ex- 
cuse for  tightening  their  purse  strings  against 
all  appeals  for  charity.  It  is  probable  that  as 
long  as  human  nature  exists  as  it  is,  the  evil 
will  not  be  entirely  exterminated.  But  that 
it  can  be  shorn  of  its  forbidding  dimensions 
by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  precautions  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  organized  asso- 
ciated effort,  is  shown  to  be  possible,  and  the 
methods  which  have  already  been  successfully 
employed  to  reduce  it  to  a minimum  are  very 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  exceedingly  valuable 
and  practical  Hand-Book  of  Charity  Organiza- 
tion^ by  Rev.  S.  H.  Gurteen.  The  volume  is 
not  a mere  book  of  advice  and  suggestion  for 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  individual  givers; 
nor  is  it  confined  to  a consideration  of  the  case 
of  the  deserving  poor  or  of  genuine  suffering ; 
nor  does  it  propose  to  dispense  with  that  well- 
directed  private  beneficence  which  is  the  Vital 
air  of  Christian  charity.  Mr.  Gurteen  has  de- 
voted himself  for  many  years  to  a study  of  the 
problem  how  to  prevent  the  pauperization  of 
the  poor,  and  of  the  collateral  subject  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  methods  hitherto  or  still 
generally  employed  for  their  relief  and  moral 
and  industrial  elevation,  and  he  has  also  care- 
fully considered  the  various  remedies  that  have 
been  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  the  impo- 
sitions that  are  practiced  upon  the  public  in 
the  name  and  under  the  guise  of  poverty  and 
suffering.  The  comprehensive  system  which 
he  proposes  is  the  result  of  his  solicitous  study 
and  comparison  of  the  various  xBases  charity 

1 A Hand-Book  qf  Charity  Organization.  By  Rev.  8. 
Humphreys  Gubtkkn.  8vo,  pp.  254.  Buffalo : the 
Author. 


has  assumed,  and  of  the  various  provident 
schemes  that  have  been  devised  and  put  in 
operation,  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  by 
the  Church,  by  the  state,  by  municipalities, 
and  by  voluntary  associations  and  philan- 
thropic individuals ; and  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  intelligently  grasp  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  judge  the  system  he  advocates,  the 
author  preludes  his  statement  of  it  by  an  in- 
teresting historical  review  and  retrospect,  re- 
producing the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
a series  of  historical  sketches  of  the  more 
prominent  plans  that  have  been  tried  in  the 
past  by  either  of  these  agencies  for  dealing 
with  the  poor,  with  accounts  of  their  objects, 
their  practical  operation,  their  partial  success- 
es, and  their  too  general  inadequacy  and  fail- 
ure. The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Gurteen  is 
based  substantially,  but  not  exclusively,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Charity  Organization  of  Lon- 
don. This  institution  was  established  in  1869, 
with  the  object,  through  local  committees  hav- 
ing officers  and  paid  agents,  of  bringing  about 
a co-operation  that  would  band  together  all 
the  charities,  official,  unofficial,  and  private, 
in  the  effort  not  merely  to  alleviate  but  to 
cure  all  remediable  distress,  by  sifting  out  the 
helpless  poor  from  the  worthless  pauper  by 
means  of  thorough  and  searching  investiga- 
tion, by  exposing  and  prosecuting  impostors 
and  fraudulent  charitable  societies,  by  put- 
ting a stop  to  street  beggary  and  vagrancy, 
and  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  honest 
poor  through  the  agency  of  improved  dwell- 
ings, and  the  establishment  of  such  provident 
schemes  as  the  Penny  Bank  and  the  Provident 
Dispensary.  The  remarkable  success  in  dimin- 
ishing pauperism  and  repressing  imposture 
that  attended  the  efforts  of  this  organization 
in  London  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  on 
its  model  in  nearly  all  the  principal  towns  in 
England,  each  of  which  has  achieved  a similar 
gratifying  success,  so  that  to-day  the  move- 
ment is  a national  one.  After  a thoughtful 
study  of  the  history,  operation,  and  results  of 
this  organization,  Mr.  Gurteen  undertook  the 
task  of  introducing  its  system,  with  some  ne- 
cessary modifications,  into  this  country.  He 
first  began  the  work  by  the  delivery  of  a se- 
ries of  lectures,  printed  in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodying  a historical  retrospect  of  the 
phases  of  charity  above  referred  to,  and  a lucid 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  operations  of  the  Lon- 
don Society.  These  lectures  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  au  organization  on  the  basis  of  that 
society  in  Buffalo  in  1877,  where  it  has  since 
been  in  operation  with  eminent  success,  and 
from  whence  it  has  been  transplanted  into 
many  other  cities  with  like  satisfactory  results. 
In  his  volume  Mr.  Gurteen  enters  into  the  de- 
tails of  charity  organization  on  the  Buffalo 
plan  more  minutely  than  we  can  here  describe ; 
but  its  general  scope  may  be  gathered  from  a 
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brief  statement  of  tbe  principles  he  lays  down 
as  necessary  to  l>e  observed  in  order  to  effect 
and  make  permanent  the  full  banding  togeth- 
er and  complete  co-operation  of  all  classes, 
creeds,  and  parties,  of  the  various  churches  and 
charily  associations,  of  the  individual  and  the 
municipality,  for  mutual  protection  against 
imposition  and  overlapping,  for  effective  work- 
ing in  the  matter  of  poor  relief,  for  the  econom- 
ical disbursement  of  official  or  private  alms, 
for  the  prevention  of  professional  pauperiza- 
tion and  street  begging,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  for  encouraging 
their  efforts  for  self-support,  and  for  the  reform 
of  the  abuses  generally  that  infest  the  admin- 
istration of  public  and  private  charity.  These 
principles  succinctly  stated  are  as  follows : (1.) 
There  must  be  no  exclusion  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  person  or  body  of  persons  on  ac- 
count of  religious  creed,  politics,  or  nationali- 
ty. (2.)  There  mast  be  no  attempt  at  prose- 
lytism  by  the  agents  or  others  employed  by 
the  organization.  (3.)  There  must  be  no  in- 
terference with  any  existing  benevolent  socie- 
ties, but  each  must  retain  its  autonomy  intact, 
together  with  its  rules,  funds,  modes  of  opera- 
tion, and  everything  which  gives  it  individual- 
ity. (4.)  The  organization  being  a centre  of 
communication  betweeu  the  various  societies 
and  charitable  agencies  of  any  given  city,  and 
a neutral  intermediary  acting  on  behalf  of  all, 
no  relief  must  be  given  by  the  organization  it- 
self, except  in  very’  urgent  coses.  (5.)  There 
must  be  no  sentiment  in  the  matter.  The  or- 
ganization must  ho  treated  as  a business 
scheme,  conducted  by  business  men  on  busi- 
ness methods  through  paid  agents.  These  be- 
ing the  principles  of  the  organization,  the 
question  will  be  askod,  “ What  is  its  practical 
working  ?”  To  this  Mr.  Gnrteen  replies  that 
it  renders  efficient  aid  to  the  clergy,  to  benev- 
olent institutions,  to  charitable  and  humane 
individuals,  aud  to  the  almoners  of  the  city  re- 
lief funds,  liy  instituting  a thorough  district 
registration,  and  a personal  investigation  such 
as  no  single  person  or  society  can  possibly  car- 
ry out,  and  by  supplementing  the  poor-master’s 
iuvestigatious  with  information  he  could  not 
otherwise  obtain ; and  accumulated  evidence 
is  adduced  to  show  that  iu  cities  where  it  has 
been  in  operation,  its  substantial  practical  re- 
sults have  been  to  abolish  or  largely  reduce 
out-door  city  relief,  to  remove  beggars  and 
cripples  from  tbe  street,  and  compel  them  to 
work  if  able,  or  if  not  to  provide  for  them  in 
some  less  degrading  way,  to  prevent  overlap- 
ping aud  imposture,  to  lead  the  poor  gradual- 
ly but  surely  from  a state  bordering  on  pau- 
perization to  habits  of  thrift  and  self-depeml- 
ence,  and  to  reclaim  actual  paupers.  Lengthy 
as  has  been  this  notice,  it  is  yet  incommensu- 
rate with  the  profoundly  interesting  problem 
grappled  by  Mr.  Gnrteen  in  liis  earnest  and  in- 
structive book,  and  is  a bare  outline  only  of 
tbe  system  he  describes  and  advocates.  Still, 
perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  iueite  phi- 
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lantbropists  aud  students  of  social  science  to 
consult  his  suggestive  volume  for  a more  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  nature,  principles, 
methods  of  operation,  and  practicability  of  an 
organization  which  combines  the  best  features 
of  the  older  systems  while  avoiding  their  mis- 
takes, aud  which  deals  far  more  thoroughly 
aud  effectively  than  they  with  the  portentous 
evil  of  concentrated  and  systematized  pauper- 
ization. 


The  Friendships  of  Mary  Bussell  Mitford  as 
Recorded  in  Letters  from  her  Literary  Correspond- 
ents* is  a valuable  addition  to  the  memorials, 
of  which  recent  years  have  been  so  happily 
fertile,  of  those  refined  and  cultivated  Eng- 
lish gentlewomen  who  were  not  made  hard  or 
masculine  by  their  industrious  devotion  to  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  by  the  distinction  which 
ensned  from  them,  but  throughout  retained 
their  native  freshness  and  gentleness,  and 
remained  as  conspicuous  for  their  femiuine 
graces,  virtues,  aud  accomplishments  as  for 
their  literary  attainments.  Miss  Mitford  was 
one  of  the  best  exemplars  of  this  agreeable 
union  of  literary  gifts  and  womanly  graces; 
and  the  letters  contained  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  exhibit  her  to  us  as  she  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  her  intimate  social  and  literary 
friends — a genuine  woman,  loving,  tender,  and 
self-sacrilicing,  patient  under  bitter  reverses, 
and  not  unduly  exhilarated  by  brilliant  suc- 
cess, conscious  of  her  intellectual  powers  but 
never  parading  them,  relishing  applause  but 
not  carried  away  by  it,  and  under  the  strain 
of  severe  and  protracted  effort  maintaining 
a sweet  serenity  of  temper,  a taste  for  simple 
surroundings,  a love  for  familiar  objects  and 
old  friends,  and  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  her  by  ties  of  kinship,  friendship,  or  asso* 
ciation.  Among  the  letters  iu  this  interests 
ing  collection  are  a number  from  her  contem- 
poraries who  then  were  or  afterward  became 
distinguished  as  authors,  artists,  and  states- 
men, or  who  filled  a conspicuous  place  in  soci- 
ety— letters  from  William  Cobbctt,  Lord  Hol- 
land, Joanna  Baillie,  the  Hoflands,  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Franklin,  Macready,  Miss  Strickland, 

Miss  Marti neau,  Mrs.  Trollope,  the  Halls,  the 
Howitts,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Talfourd,  Buskin,  Milman,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Eliot  War  burton,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lady  Dacre,  and  many  others — which 
show  the  deep  impression  she  made  upon  them 
by  her  personal  qualities  no  less  than  by  her 
literary  productions,  and  which  also  abound 
in  references  to  the  social  life  and  manners  of 
the  times,  and  in  interesting  anecdotes  of  or 
allusions  to  contemporaneous  social  and  lit- 
erary celebrities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

* The  Friendship  of  Mary  Russell  Milford  as  Recorded 
in  Letters  from  her  Literary  Coiresjiondents.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A C.  L’ Estrange.  12mo,  pp.  400.  New  York : 
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Not  the  least  precions  and  charming  of  the 
letters  in  the  collection  are  a number  of  Miss 
Mitford’s  own,  covering  nearly  a hundred 
pages,  written  during  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
as  her  snn  was  slowly  but  surely  westering 
to  its  setting  iu  undisturbed  and  unobscured 
calm.  

A Guide  to  Modem  English  History * is  the  title 
of  a historical  compendium  of  considerable 
merit,  intended  for  the  enlightenment  of  intel- 
ligent foreigners  as  to  the  course  of  English 
history  from  1815  to  1835,  which,  however,  is 
not  a history  in  the  full  sense,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  a comprehensive  record  of  all  that  en- 
ters into  the  life  of  a nation  in  each  of  its  de- 
partments, and  does  uot  pretend  to  give  a full 
and  continuous  account  of  all  the  influences 
that  contributed  to  the  national  progress. 
Thus,  although  it  is  far  from  being  silent  as  to 
the  colonial  policy  aud  wars  of  England,  or  as 
to  its  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  its 
social,  religious,  scientific,  artistic,  and  intel- 
lectual development,  these  are  treated  curso- 
rily and  incidentally  only,  as  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  or  may  help  to  illustrate  the  par- 
ticular political  movements  and  events  which 
the  author  has  selected  to  indicate  the  general 
course  of  British  legislation  and  government. 
Instead,  then,  of  being  a history,  it  is  more 
properly  a series  of  critical  aud  historical  dis- 
quisitions on  special  political  themes,  includ- 
ing intelligent  accounts  of  some  of  the  more 
important  legislative  acts  and  measures  of  re- 
form which  exerted  a potential  influence  upon 
the  Bri  tish  nation  and  people  during  the  event- 
ful years  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  to  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  British 
premiership,  and  also  embodying  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  causes  that  led  to  them,  and  au  ac- 
count of  the  conflicts  of  classes  and  individ- 
uals, of  policies,  interests,  and  ambitions  which 
they  evoked.  The  work  is  not  amusing  or  en- 
tertaining reading;  but  its  dryness  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  its  opulence  of  those 
minute  details  which  are  usually  and  necessa- 
rily abbreviated  by  historians,  but  which  are 
invaluable  for  the  strong  side  light  they  throw 
upon  critical  political  events  having  a nation- 
al magnitude.  

It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  the 
French  Revolution  would  not  have  occurred 
but  for  the  American  Revolution,  since  the 
cloud  of  grievances  must  have  burst  sooner  or 
later  which  had  been  accumulating  for  centu- 
ries in  France,  aud  for  half  a century  previ- 
ous had  assumed  portentous  proportions.  But 
that  the  crisis  was  influenced  aud  perhaps 
hastened  in  France  by  the  example  of  America 
admits  of  little  doubt,  aud  there  is  as  little 
doubt  that  if  the  example  of  America  had  been 
more  closely  followed,  France  would  have  been 

3 A Guide  to  Modern  English  HUtary.  By  William 
Cory.  Part  I.,  1815-1880.  Part  II..  1880-1885.  2 vote., 
8vo,  pp.  270  and  365.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


saved  from  much  of  the  anarchy  and  crime 
that  swept  over  the  land,  and  the  fair  name  of 
freedom  would  not  have  been  sullied  by  charges 
of  unbridled  license  and  appalling  inhumanity. 
This  interesting  subject  is  discussed  with  spir- 
it and  ability  in  a dissertation  by  Mr.  Louis 
Rosenthal,  on  The  Influence  of  the  United  States 
on  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century*  in  which 
the  author  traces  the  relations  of  America  and 
France  before,  during,  and  at  the  climax  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  and  by  the  aid  of  authen- 
tic and  mostly  contemporaneous  letters  and 
documents  ascertains  and  describes  the  influ- 
ence each  country  exerted  on  the  other  in 
these  three  periods,  very  clearly  establishing 
these  positions : that  before  the  great  outbreak, 
between  the  years  1776  and  1789,  America  in- 
fluenced France  so  powerfully  by  its  example, 
its  political  doctrines,  and  its  public  men,  by 
the  contact  of  Frenchmen  with  Americans  in 
the  allied  armies,  and  by  the  enthusiasm,  the 
comments,  and  the  discussion  which  the  war 
of  independence  and  the  formation  of  the 
American  State  aud  national  constitutions 
evoked  in  France,  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion may  safely  be  prononnced  a proximate 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution ; that  during 
the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution — in 
1789,  1790,  1791 — American  influence,  thongli 
not  so  great  as  in  the  ante-revolutionary  peri- 
od, is  still  distinctly  traceable  in  the  speeches 
of  orators,  the  publications  of  pamphleteers 
and  political  writers,  the  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling,  and  the  acts  of  legislators; 
and  that  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  the  Convention,  at  the  climax 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  the  practical 
nature  of  Americau  methods  became  distaste- 
ful, Americau  influence  was  well-nigh  imper- 
ceptible, aud  the  American  example  was  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  wild  theories  with  which 
France  was  inundated,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  the  imminent  foreign  and  domestic  ques- 
tions that  then  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
French  government  aud  people.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal’s dissertation  is  thoughtful,  free  from  ex- 
travagance, and  conceived  in  the  true  histor- 
ical spirit.  His  researches  have  been  wide  and 
indefatigable,  and  his  arrangemcnt*of  the  evi- 
dence that  he  has  gleaued  from  a large  body 
of  authentic  material,  much  of  which  is  not 
usually  accessible,  is  pertinent,  logical,  and 
generally  convincing. 

Mr.  George  W.  Sheldon’s  Story  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  of  the  City  of  New  Fork * 
is  a valuable  and  interesting  memorial  of  an  in- 
stitution that  was  long  regarded  with  peculiar 
pride  by  New-Yorkers  as  oue  of  the  most  dis- 

* America  and  France.  The  Tnfluence  of  the  United 
States  on  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Lons  Rosenthal.  12mo,  pp.  802.  New  York  : Henry 
Ilolt  and  Co. 

a The  Story  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  By  George  W.  Sheldon.  With  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-five  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  pp. 
575.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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tiuctive  and  imposing  features  of  their  city. 
Mr.  Sheldon  gives  a very  complete  historical 
sketch  of  the  department  from  its  organization 
in  1820  until  its  disbandment  in  1865,  his  recital 
comprising  accounts  of  the  various  companies 
that  formed  it,*  their  membership,  rivalries, 
and  services  at  the  most  important  fires, 
sketches  of  well-known  firemen,  with  in- 
stances of  the  disinterested  gallantry  and  her- 
oism exhibited  by  them  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  animated  descriptions  of  the  old- 
time  methods  of  reaching  and  extinguishing 
fires,  and  of  scenes  by  the  way,  at  the  tire,  and 
on  the  return  to  the  engine-house.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  interesting  anecdotal  and  bio- 
graphical annals,  the  volume  contains  a large 
body  of  valuable  historical  material  relating 
to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
department,  and  it  is  lavishly  embellished 
with  engravings  recalling  historical  incidents 
in  connection  with  memorable  conflagrations 
and  parades,  and  reproducing  the  features  of 
firemen  who  in  their  day  were  conspicuons 
for  their  courage  and  skill,  or  were  raised  by 
their  brother  firemen  to  positions  of  trust  and 
authority  iu  the  department  and  elsewhere. 


The  enduring  popularity  of  the  Imitatio 
Christi  has  often  been  the  subject  of  wonder- 
ing and  admiring  comment.  That  a purely 
devotional  book,  having  the  sanction  of  no  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  without  a story,  withont 
historical,  local,  or  personal  incidents,  allusions, 
or  colorings,  and  without  scientific  interest,  “ a 
book  which,”  as  has  been  well  said  by  an  emi- 
nent thinker  and  critic,  “gains  no  hold  by  its 
eloquence,  and  derives  no  interest  from  illus- 
tration, which  has  no  deep  mysteries  to  reveal, 
no  splendid  theories  to  propound,  no  elaborate 
conclusions  to  demonstrate,”  should  have  been 
printed  for  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  separate  editions  that  are  counted  by 
the  thousand,  should  duri  ng  all  that  time  remai  n 
a favorite  with  readers  of  every  rank,  faith,  and 
nationality  in  Christendom,  and  should  still 
stand  alone  and  unparalleled  for  diffusion  and 
popularity  among  hooks  confessedly  human,  is 
indeed,  as  De  Quincey  has  declared  in  his  fer- 
vid way,  “ the  most  marvellous  bibliograph- 
ical fact  on  record.”  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  permanent  popularity  of  this  sweetest 
and  humblest  of  books,  aud  the  wonderful  vi- 
tality of  its  “brief,  quivering  sentences,”  the 
name  of  its  author  is  one  of  those  literary  rc- 
crets  which  have  baffled  search  and  eluded  dis- 
covery. The  hundreds  of  angry  disputants 
who  have  wrangled  over  its  authorship  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  attributing  it  at 
different  times  to  some  one  or  other  of  half  a 
score  of  favorite  saints  or  doctors,  only  made 
the  darkness  more  impenetrable,  till  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tests  of  modern  research  and 
comparative  criticism  reduced  the  nnmber  of 
those  whose  pretensions  havo  any  foundation 
in  probability  to  two — to  Thomas  h Kempis, 
sub-prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Agues,  in  the 


diocese  of  Cologne,  and  Jean  Gerson,  the  fa- 
mous chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  results  of  the  latest  investigation  of  the 
question,  having  reference  more  particularly 
to  the  claims  of  & Kempis  and  Gerson,  to  whom 
the  inquiry  has  finally  narrowed  down,  and  iu 
which  the  authorship  is  awarded  to  the  for- 
mer, are  contained  in  two  exceedingly  diffuse 
and  laborious,  but  well-intentioned  aud  curi- 
ously interesting,  volumes  by  Rev.  S.  Kettle- 
well,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
entitled  Thomas  d Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of 
Common  Lift.*  Mr.  KettlewelFs  memoir  com- 
prises a sketch  of  the  life  of  & Kempis,  gleaned 
from  the  old  biographers,  from  allusions  and 
references  in  & Kempis's  own  memoirs  and  bi- 
ographies, aud  from  the  records  and  traditions 
that  have  been  preserved  in,  or  the  probabili- 
ties that  have  been  suggested  by,  the  places 
of  his  birth,  education,  and  residence ; a his- 
torical sketch  of  the  period  in  which  & Kempis 
lived,  bearing  generally  upon  the  state  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  thought  in  Germany  just 
before  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  more 
particularly  upon  the  nature  and  results  of 
the  roligions  movement  inspired  by  the  Socie- 
ty of  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  of  which 
fountain-head  of  German  mysticism  aud  or- 
ganized association  of  its  propagators  & Kem- 
pis was  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  and 
chief  exponent,  interspersed  with  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  those  of  its  early 
members  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact, or  who  were  instrumental  iu  moulding 
his  devout  life ; and  a study  and  comparison 
of  the  language  and  thought  of  & Kempis  and 
other  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  as  expressed 
in  extant  manuscript  and  printed  devotional 
treatises,  memoirs,  chronicles,  diaries,  and  oth- 
er writings,  with  a view  to  the  discovery  in 
them  of  the  requirements  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Imitatio  Christi , and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  those  particulars  of  concord  between 
them  and  that  work  which  manifest  identity 
of  thought  and  a common  origin.  Despite 
Mr.  KettlewelFs  industrious  researches,  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  traces  the  life  of 
K Kempis  is  very  disappointing.  It  is  true  he 
has  discovered  many  now  and  interesting  facts 
and  circumstances,  and  collated  many  old  and 
half- forgotten  oues,  that  throw  much  real 
light  on  the  character,  the  life,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  religious  endowments  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  on  his  daily  avocations  and  life 
work,  but  with  these  are  incorporated  so  much 
that  is  conjectural  and  inferential,  when  it  is 
not  purely  apocryphal,  that  for  the  most  part 
it  is  of  little  absolute  value  as  an  authentic 
memoir.  With  more  qualification  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  effort  to  substantiate  the 
claims  of  4 Kempis  to  the  authorship  of  the 
ImitaliOj  though  it  must  he  admitted  that  while 
he  has  failed  of  absolute  certainty,  he  has 

* Thomas  d Kempis  and  the  Brothers  qf  Common  Life. 
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greatly  augmented  the  probabilities  that  & 
Kempis  was  its  author,  and  lias  reduced  to  a 
minimum  the  evidences  that  it  was  written  by 
Geraon,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  than  & Kem- 
pis. The  most  valuable,  and  also  the  most  cu- 
rious, portion  of  the  work,  notwithstanding  its 
excessive  discursiveness  and  redundancy,  is 
that  which  illustrates  the  religious  thought 
and  movement  of  the  day  as  exemplified  by 
the  lives,  writings,  and  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man mystics,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  by  their  silent  protest  against 
sacerdotalism,  and  their  distinct  realization 
and  inculcation  of  the  idea  of  the  immediate 
access  of  the  soul  to  God,  without  the  inter- 
mediary interference  of  priests,  or  rituals,  or 
systems.  

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1881-1882,  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  distinguished  English 
historian,  visited  this  country  and  delivered 
two  scries  of  historical  lectures,  one  of  them 
being  a popular  course  suited  to  general  audi- 
ences, on  “The  English  People  iu  Its  Three 
Homes,”  and  the  other  having  more  of  an  aca- 
demic character,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
originally  intended  for  the  members  of  Cornell 
University,  on  “ The  Practical  Bearings  of  Gen- 
eral European  History.”  Although  each  of 
these  courses  was  complete  iu  itself,  yet,  owing 
to  the  natural  difficulty  hearers  experience  in 
grasping  the  full  scope  and  more  intimate  re- 
lations of  a course  of  lectures  when  its  parts 
have  been  interrupted  by  intervals  of  time, 
and  wheu  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  recur 
to,  or  to  weigh  and  compare,  what  lias  gone 
before,  it  is  probable  that  the  historical  unity 
which  pervades  each  of  them  and  laces  its  parts 
together  has  escaped  many  who  listeued  to 
them  as  they  were  origiually  read.  Those  who 
thus  heard  these  lectures  without  fully  compre- 
hending their  general  or  particular  drift,  and 
the  intelligent  general  public  as  well,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Freeman  has  published 
both  courses  iu  a permanent  form,  in  a volume 
entitled  Lectures  to  American  Audiences.1  In  his 
lectures  on  “The  English  People  in  Its  Three 
Homes,”  Dr.  Freeman  has  made  a free  nse  of 
the  materials  with  which  readers  had  already 
become  fairly  fumiliar  through  the  previous 
more  elaborate  historical  works  of  himself  and 
others,  but  ho  preseuts  them  iu  a more  popular 
form,  more  largely  varied  with  illustrative 
and  explanatory  comment  and  argument,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  ties  of  kinship 
that  bind  together  the  original  English  folk, 
whose  home  on  the  mainland  of  Europe  he 
designates  as  “ Old  England,”  the  colony  from 
this  older  Eugland  which  conquered  and  oc- 
cupied Britain,  and  made  it  the  great  insu- 
lar nation  to  which  Dr.  Freemau  assigus  the 


7 Lectures  to  American  Audiences.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  etc.  I.  The  English  People 
in  Its  Three  Homes.  II.  The  Practical  Bearings  of 
General  European  History.  8vo,  pp.  455.  Philadel- 
phia : Porter  and  Coates. 


title  of  “ Middle  England,”  and  that  later  Eng- 
land in  America,  which  in  its  tnrn  was  colo- 
nized by  the  English  of  Middle  England,  and 
is  styled  “ New  England.”  Dr.  Freeman  traces 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  an  effusiveness  and 
enthusiasm  that  are  contagious,  the  analogies 
and  resemblances  of  these  three  branches  of 
one  stock,  constituting  the  same  people  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  social  and  political  develop- 
ment and  on  different  arenas,  as  manifested  by 
their  language,  literature,  institutions,  traits 
of  personal  character,  and  national  character- 
istics, and  as  exhibited  by  the  enterprises  they 
projected,  by  their  bearing  under  the  vicissi- 
tudes they  encountered  and  surmounted,  and 
by  the  social  and  political  changes  they  expe- 
rienced in  the  process  of  their  development. 
The  lectures  of  the  second  course  arc  a succes- 
sion of  studies  exhibiting  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  political  and 
social  structure,  first,  of  the  cities  of  ancient 
Greece,  as  representative  of  pure  democracy ; 
second,  of  ancient  Rome,  os  the  type  of  an  aris- 
tocratic republic;  and  lastly,  of  Ron  e under 
the  Emperors — no  longer  merely  a city  or  a 
commonwealth — as  an  empire,  conquering, 
moulding,  and  rnling  the  world  by  its  mighty 
organization,  and  stamping  the  impression  of 
its  laws,  policies,  customs,  and  institutions 
upon  the  nations.  Iu  these  studies  Mr.  Free- 
man dwells  with  instructive  emphasis  upon 
the  legacies  that  each  of  these  represeutative 
systems  left  to  the  world  in  one  form  or  other, 
pointing  out  by  the  way  the  permanent  influ- 
ence they  have  exerted  upon  the  language, 
thought,  laws,  aud  institutions  of  those  who 
came  after  them,  as  well  by  wbat  Las  been  re- 
jected as  by  what  has  been  retained,  and  di- 
recting special  attention  to  the  powerful  im- 
pression that  questions  and  policies  whioh 
they  originated  have  made  upon  modern  poli- 
tics, and  the  immediate  practical  bearing  they 
still  have  upon  living  issues  of  European  policy. 


Considered  as  a biography,  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Van  Horne’s  Life  of  Major-General  Thomas*  has 
its  full  share  of  the  defects  aud  short-comings 
that  are  common  to  most  compositions  of  its 
kind.  More  conspicuous  even  than  is  the  case 
with  the  average  of  conventional  biographies 
is  the  incompleteness  of  its  record  of  the  early 
years  of  its  distinguished  subject,  and  the  pov- 
erty of  its  details  of  those  personal  traits  aud 
idiosyncrasies  that  display  individuality  of 
character,  and  of  those  personal  incidents  that 
impart  interest  and  give  color  and  animation 
to  the  story  of  a career.  Of  the  forty-five 
years  of  the  life  of  General  Thomas  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
Mr.  Van  Horne  gives  ouly  the  baldest  outline, 
in  a few  pages  that  are  nearly  as  formal  and 
uninteresting  as  an  official  army  or  regimental 


* The  Life  of  Major-  General  George  IT.  Thomas.  By 
TnoMAs  B.  Van  IIobne,  U.S.A.  With  Portrait  and 
Maps.  8vo,  pp.  502.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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reconl.  Iu  this  ontliue,  it  is  true,  there  are 
intimations  of  the  character  and  virtues  of  the 
man — of  his  loyalty,  purity,  honor,  and  consci- 
entiousness, of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
Iiis  prudence,  his  strength  of  will,  and  his  mil- 
itary abilities  in  a limited  arena  and  subordi- 
nate capacity.  But  there  are  no  indications 
of  future  greatness.  And  after  reading  it  the 
thought  recurs,  as  it  has  doubtless  also  recurred 
to  the  readers  of  the  biographies  of  General 
Grant,  that  if  the  man  had  then  died,  or  if 
there  had  been  no  civil  war  and  its  opportu- 
nities, his  name  would  have  had  no  higher 
place  in  our  history  than  the  names  of  the 
hundreds  of  other  high-minded  soldiers  who 
had  served  the  country  faithfully  and  with 
honor  during  the  peaceful  years  from  1815  to 
1860.  Bnt  the  civil  war  was  the  opportunity 
for  which  such  self-contained  men  as  Grant 
and  Thomas  waited,  and  which  developed  into 
grand  proportions  their  hitherto  modest  aud 
unostentatious  but  solid  qualities  as  soldiers 
and  men.  Mr.  Van  Horne’s  work  is  substan- 
tially a history  of  the  military  life  of  General 
Thomas  during  the  civil  war,  and  not  a life  or 
a biography  in  the  full  sense.  Of  his  private 
and  personal  life  during  the  war  even,  Mr.  Van 
Home  gives  us  only  rare  and  unsatisfactory 
glimpses;  bnt  of  his  public  life  and  acts,  as  a 
military  commander  invested  with  grave  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  and  intrusted  with 
critical  operations  on  which  the  successful  is- 
sues of  the  war  depended,  the  work  is  a full, 
minute,  and  trustworthy  record,  exhibiting  pre- 
possessions, it  may  be,  but  entirely  free  from 
the  intemperateness  of  passion  or  prejudice, 
and  if  not  absolutely  dispassionate  in  matters 
of  opiniou,  yet  strictly  fair  aud  veracious  in  all 
statements  of  fact.  After  controversy  and  crit- 
icism shall  have  spent  itself,  Mr.  Van  Horne’s 
carefully  prepared  account  of  General  Thom- 
as’s battles  and  campaigns  in  Tennessee,  and 
of  the  historical  events  and  incidents  that 
preceded  and  attended  them,  will  probably  be 
accepted  as  an  authoritative  version  of  those 
important  transactions.  His  work  is  certainly 
an  able  and  convincing  vindication  of  General 
Thomas  from  the  intimations  of  slowness  in 
preparation,  tardiness  in  taking  the  initiative, 
lack  of  dash  aud  boldness  in  action,  and  want 
of  vigor  and  persistence  in  pursuit,  that  were 
indulged  in,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  who 
were  infected  with  an  unjust  but  not  alto- 
gether unnatural  sncpicion  of  General  Thom- 
as’s loyalty,  and,  on  the  other,  by  those  who 
were  either  not  fully  cognizant  of  or  failed  to 
recognize  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  environed,  iu  their  solicitude 
for  other  objects  in  which  they  had  a deeper, 
more  immediate,  and  more  personal  interest. 


Shakspeare  without  note,  or  comment,  or 
illustration,  or  even  so  much  as  a word  of  crit- 
ical, bibliographical,  or  historical  introduction, 
will  be  regarded  with  genuine  satisfaction  by 


many  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  master ; and 
when  to  these  negative  merits  are  added  clear 
type,  strong  and  serviceable  paper,  a reliable 
text,  and  a form  that  is  pre-eminently  poeketa- 
ble , nothing  remains  to  be  said  to  insure  it  a 
hearty  welcome  from  those  who  are  impatient 
of  modem  editorial  methods  of  presenting 
Shakspcarc’s  works.  All  these  merits  are  com- 
bined in  a beautiful  miniature  parchment- 
bound  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Work s,9  now  in 
coarse  of  publication  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton, 
the  first  volume  of  which  lies  before  us,  con- 
taining The  Tempest , Ttco  Gentlemen  of  Verona , 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor , aud  Measure  for 
Measure . 


Two  additional  volumes  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare1 8 Plays — Troilus  and  Crcssida 10 
and  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth11 — 
have  just  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Harper.  Prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  their 
predecessors,  and  accompanied  by  a complete 
equipment  of  explanatory  and  expository 
notes,  critical  comments,  and  historical  and 
bibliographical  summaries,  they  are  invaluable 
for  use  in  schools  aud  for  reading  aloud  in  the 
home  circle. 


Knocking  Bound  the  Rockies **  is  the  appro- 
priate title  of  a volume  embodying  Mr.  Ernest 
Ingersoll’s  recollectious  of  his  experiences  of 
travel  and  exploration  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains while  he  was  attached  to  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  in 
1874  and  1877,  and  his  impressions,  while  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity,  aud  also  in  the  course  of 
an  independent  foot  and  saddle  campaign  of 
his  own,  of  the  resources,  scenery,  and  zoology 
of  the  country — its  parks  and  peaks,  its  rivers 
aud  prairies,  its  mines  and  miuerals,  its  natu- 
ral curiosities,  its  trappers,  hunters,  miners, 
and  other  civilized,  half-civilized,  or  savage 
denizens.  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  an  observant  trav- 
eller, genially  alive  to  the  humorous,  and  with 
a keen  eye  both  to  the  picturesque  and  the 
practical.  Besides  affording  entertainment  to 
the  reader  by  his  vivacious  descriptive  sketch- 
es of  the  Rocky  Mouutain  country,  its  people 
and  natural  history,  his  book  is  a valuable 
guide  to  travellers  who  may  visit  it  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  being  rich  in  practical  sug- 
gestions and  directious  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience  derived  from  his  own  experi- 
ences. 


• Shakspeare's  Work*.  I.  The  Tempest.  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona . The  Merry  Wire*  of  Windsor,  Measure 
for  Measure.  l8mo,  pp.  330.  New  York : D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 

10  Shakspeare"*  History  of  Troilus  and  Oressida.  Edit- 
ed. with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfs,  A.M.  With  En- 
gravings. 16mo,  pp.  222.  New  York  : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

11  Shakspeare"  * History  of  Kina  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part 
III.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfb.  A.M. 
With  Engravings.  lGmo,  pp.  172.  New  York  : Harper 
and  Brothers. 

19  Knocking  Rmnd  the  Rockies.  By  Ernest  Ingkr- 
soll.  Illustrated.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  220.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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Professor  Seeley’s  Natural  Religion l*  is  tli© 
logical  development  of  liis  celebrated  Ecoe 
Homo , but  unlike  that  brilliant  theological 
enigma,  leaves  the  reader  subject  to  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  its  drift.  The  readers  of  the 
last-named  work  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
its  theological  bearings,  and  in  their  doubt 
and  hesitancy  debated  whether  its  eloquent 
exaltation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  corrob- 
orated or  was  at  the  expense  of  His  divinity. 
There  can  be  no  such  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  purport  of  this  volume.  Setting  out  with 
the  assumption  that  “the  present  strife  be- 
tween Christianity  and  science  is  one  in  which 
insignificant  differences  are  magnified  by  the 
imagination  of  the  combatants/’  and  applying 
himself  to  indicate  the  points  of  agreement 
between  them,  and  to  measure  how  much 
ground  is  common  to  both,  Professor  Seeley 
pronounces  many  things  insiguificant  which 
Christians  maintuiu  to  be  vital ; and  his  trea- 
tise is  in  fact  an  invitation  to  Christians  to 
surrender  some  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
fundamental  features  of  Christianity  in  order 
to  patch  up  a truce  between  it  and  science,  so 
that  they  may  cease  from  their  conflicts  and 
become  reconciled.  To  this  cud  Christians 
ore  invited  to  reduce  inspiration  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  gifts  of  genius  and  intellect ; to 
regard  prophecy  as  fallible,  of  purely  human 
origin,  possibly  mistaken,  and  corrigible  by 
modern  seers  who  have  the  power  to  trace  the 
course  of  humanity,  and  to  help  us  to  under- 
stand what  new  scene  is  about  to  open  in  the 
drama  of  time ; to  abandon  the  idea  that  re- 
ligion is  the  consequence  of  revelation,  or  that 
it  bus  a divine  or  supernatural  origiu;  to  re- 
ject miracles  iu  general,  and  to  concede  that 
the  particular  miracle  of  the  resurrection  is  a 
doubtful  and  disputable  occurrence;  to  ex- 
alt the  un miraculous  part  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated “ Christian  tradition”  at  the  expense  of 
supernaturalUm ; to  consider  a future  life  as  a 
sentiment  or  a dream;  to  admit  that  God  is 
only  a synonym  for  natural  law,  that  iu  the 
Old  Testament  nature  should  be  written  for 
God,  and  in  the  Now  Testament  humanity 
should  be  written  for  Christ ; to  look  upon  the 
Bible  and  the  creeds  as  archaic,  the  Bible  it- 
self being  merely  a unique  epic  of  human  ac- 
tion, a fragment  which,  standing  alone,  creates 
an  illusion  that  has  incalculable  bad  results; 
and  to  regard  the  religion  taught  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  especially  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  merely  a human  and  historical 
development,  which  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage  of  decline,  and  needs  to  be  further  de- 
veloped and  corrected  by  modem  seers  like 
the  author,  where  it  appears  not  merely  un- 
ripe, but  mistaken  and  wrong.  If  all  the  com- 
promises and  concessions  were  made  by  Chris- 
tianity to  science  that  Professor  Seeley  ad- 
vocates in  this  volume  with  brilliant  but 


11  Natural  Religion.  By  the  Author  of  Eece  Homo. 
lGmo,  pp.  251.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 


sophistical  reasoning,  it  would  no  longer  be 
Christianity,  but  only  a modernized  form  of 
paganism.  

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  Mias 
Woolson’s  Anne  and  Mr.  Howells’s  A Modem 
Instance1*  have  been  the  most  important  lit- 
erary events  of  tho  twelvemonth  in  the  de- 
partment of  American  prose  fiction.  And  it 
was  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  that  the 
nearly  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  novels 
of  such  sterling  quality,  by  native  authors, 
should  provoke  a comparison  of  their  charac- 
teristic merits,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Both  novels  are  real- 
istic transcripts  of  actual  but  dissimilar  phases 
of  American  society,  with  the  difference  that 
in  Anne  these  phases  are  less  exclusively  local 
and  provincial  than  in  A Modern  Instance. 
Again,  both  are  realistic  in  their  conceptiou 
and  delineation  of  the  men  and  women  who 
figure  in  their  story,  with  the  difference  again 
that  in  Anne  these  men  and  women  are  a visi- 
ble growth,  and  their  character  is  an  unfold- 
ing and  a development,  while  in  A Modem  In- 
stance the  actors  are  ripe  from  their  first  en- 
trance upon  the  stage,  and  their  characters 
undergo  no  change  in  any  intrinsic  feature. 
Once  more,  in  both  works  tho  characters  aro 
invested  with  an  individuality  so  unmistaka- 
bly their  own  that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
confound  the  sayings  aud  doings  of  any  one 
of  them  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of  either 
of  the  others.  In  Anne,  however,  the  charac- 
ters are  nover  designated  by  any  arbitrary 
tokens  of  individuality,  and  need  no  distin- 
guishing ear-marks  to  enable  us  to  recognize 
them ; while  in  A Modern  Instance  nearly  all 
the  actors  are  distinguishable  by  some  empir- 
ical trick  of  manner  or  speech,  some  fixed  and 
ruling  mental  or  moral  peculiarity  or  obliquity, 
some  marked  characteristic  or  crotchet  which 
savors  of  eccentricity  or  singularity.  Finally, 
both  have  a full  proportion  of  unlovely  or  dis- 
agreeable characters  among  their  actors ; but 
iu  Anne  these  aro  either  subordinate  aud  es- 
sential to  the  due  play  of  light  and  shade,  or 
their  venial  defects  heighten  the  glow  of  our 
sympathy  for  the  heroine,  and  they  are  delin- 
eated so  subtly  and  unobtrusively  as  insensi- 
bly to  convert  our  distrust  into  tolerauce.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  A Modern  Instance  the  most 
disagreeable  characters  are  the  principal  aud 
central  figures,  and  their  defects  are  so  palpa- 
ble and  obtrusive — in  the  case  of  the  hero,  so 
capital  and  unqualified,  and  in  that  of  the 
heroine,  so  paltry  and  provoking — as  simply 
to  create  a feeling  of  aversion  for  the  man,  and 
to  put  us  out  of  all  patience  with  the  woman — 
with  the  resnlt,  that  while  Mr.  Howells  man- 
ages by  his  rare  artistic  skill  to  excite  a cer- 
tain iuterest  for  his  hero  and  heroine,  his  story 


14  A Modem  Instance.  A Novel.  By  William  D. 
Howells.  12mo,  pp.  514.  B6ston : James  R.  Osgood 
and  Co. 
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fails  to  awaken  genuine  sympathy  for  any  one 
of  its  actors.  On  the  whole,  we  should  pro- 
nounce A Modem  Instance  inferior  to  Anne  as  a 
work  of  imaginative  art.  Of  course  any  com- 
parison of  the  two  works  must  be  confined 
within  these  limits.  Miss  Woolson  does  not 
undertake  to  deal  with  social  problems  in 
Anne , while  Mr.  Howells  makes  his  novel  the 
vehicle  of  a pointed  satire  against  the  methods 
of  perverted  American  journalism,  and  of  a 
powerful  arraignment  of  the  evils  of  our  di- 
vorce laws.  In  this  last  aspect  A Modem  In - 
stance  stands  by  itself  in  contemporaneous  lit- 
erature as  the  preacher  of  a new  crusade  of 
transcendent  importance  to  society  and  mor- 
als, and  its  manly  and  courageous  denuncia- 
tion of  a shameful  blot  upon  our  social  system, 
impressively  illustrated  by  a graphic  imagi- 
nary example  drawn  from  real  life,  must  exert 
a wholesome  influence  upon  thousands  who 
could  be  reached  in  no  other  way  than  through 
the  medium  of  a romance. 


In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  his 
Arcadia  Sir  Philip  Sidney  describes  a ch&rmiug 
pastoral  scene,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  “ a 
shepherd’s  boy,  piping  as  though  liee  should 
never  bee  old.”  And  although  he  was  by  no 
means  a bucolic  Colin  or  Strcphon,  Robert 
Herrick  sung  as  this  Arcadian  shepherd  lad 
piped,  os  though  he  too  “ should  never  bee 
old.”  His  songs  and  lyrics,  and  his  pastoral 
and  descriptive  pieces — whether  liis  earliest 
or  latest,  whether  they  be  of  brooks  aud  blos- 
soms, of  birds  and  bowers,  of  the  out-door  de- 
lights of  spring  and  summer,  or  of  w inter’s 
pleasures  by  the  fireside,  of  country  life  and 
rural  joys,  of  fairy  charms  and  holiday  cere- 
monies, of  love,  courtship,  sweethearts,  and 
wives,  or  whether  they  tell  “ how  violets  came 
blue  and  roses  red,”  or  bid  the  “ virgins  to 
make  much  of  Time,”  or  coax  Corinna  “ to  go 
a-Maying” — are  suffused  with  the  buoyancy 
and  mirthfulness  of  perpetual  youth,  aud  are 
ever  as  gay  and  blithesome  as  boyhood  itself. 
And  they  are  as  musical  as  they  are  full  of 
youth  and  lnstihood.  The  rippling  melody 
and  “nimble  airs”  of  his  verse  quicken  the 
pulse  like  dance  music;  for  “he  cometh  to 
yon”  (as  the  Knight  of  Penskitrst  declares  the 
true  poet  must  ever  come)  “ with  words  sot  in 
delightful  proportion,  prepared  for  the  en- 
chanting skill  of  music,  and  with  a tale,  for- 
sooth, he  cometh  unto  yon  with  a tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play  and  old  men  from 
the  eliimuey-corner.”  At  frequent  intervals 
during  the  past  two  years  our  readers  have 
been  introduced  in  these  pages  to  this  most 
delightful  of  the  post-Elizabethan  poets,  and 
have  been  given  an  inkling  of  his  genius, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  whose  fine  taste  and  rare  mastery  of 
art  have  been  enthusiastically  enlisted  in  the 
pictorial  interpretation  of  some  of  the  poet’s 
daintiest  conceptions  and  most  picturesque 
descriptions.  And  he  now  affords  an  opportu- 


nity for  a more  intimate  acquaintance  w ith  this 
daintiest  and  sweetest  singer  among  the  minor 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a luxurious 
volume  of  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Her- 
rick,**  upon  which  the  artist  and  the  publish- 
ers have  lavished  tho  resources  of  their  several 
arts.  Mr.  Abbey’s  selections  comprise  a liberal 
collection  of  those  exquisite  and  most  charac- 
teristic shorter  poems  of  Herrick,  which  dis- 
play the  sweet  coquetries  and  bewilderiug 
graces  of  lovely  women,  the  simple  habits  and 
peaceful  scenes  of  rural  life,  the  loves  and 
courtships,  the  “quips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles,”  the  “nods  aud  becks  and  wrreathbd 
smiles,”  of  country  youths  and  maidens,  the 
dress  and  manners,  the  social  pleasures,  the 
holiday  rites  and  sports,  and  the  fairy  and  folk 
lore  of  tho  time,  and  a multitude  of  delicious 
vagrant  fancies,  romantic  or  amatory — the 
whole  illustrated  by  Mr.  Abbey  with  full-page 
and  other  drawings,  w'hich  are  not  only  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  but  are  flue  original  readings 
and  felicitous  interpretations  of  the  poet’s  fan- 
cies by  an  artist  of  kindred  poetical  taste  and 
genius.  The  volume  is  a splendid  folio,  su- 
perbly printed  on  vellum-like  paper,  aud  ele- 
gantly bound.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
consummate  union  of  the  perfections  of  the 
three  groat  arts,  poetry,  pictorial  design,  and 
typography,  that  has  ever  been  produced  in 
a work  so  largely  American. 


It  was  a happy  instinct  that  led  Mr.  Aldrich 
and  his  publishers  to  prepare  an  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  liis  Complete  Poetical  Works1  • as  a gift-book 
for  the  holidays.  One  of  the  most  polished  as 
well  os  one  of  the  most  tender  aud  imaginative 
of  our  home-bred  poets,  and  perhaps  the  most 
graceful  and  airy,  his  poems  are  peculiarly  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  gladsome  Christ- 
mas-tide, laden  as  they  are  with  song  and  le- 
gend, and  richly  dowered  with  the  beauty  and 
sweetuess  of  common  and  familiar  objects,  no 
less  than  with  the  poetry  of  things  remote 
and  ideal.  The  volume  is  superbly  printed, 
and  richly  illustrated  by  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton Paint  and  Clay  Club. — Another  beautiful 
holiday  volume  is  an  illustrated  quarto  edi- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake ,17 
the  text  of  which  is  sumptuously  printed,  and 
illustrated  by  more  than  a hundred  and  twen- 
ty fine  engravings  by  distinguished  artists, 
from  landscape  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony,  and  from  careful  studies 
of  costumes,  weapons,  and  contemporary  paint- 
ings and  descriptions. — Less  sumptuous  than 
the  volumes  jiiBt  noticed,  but  still  very  beau- 
tiful holiday  souvenirs,  are  two  finely  illus- 


15  Selections  from  the  Poetry  qf  Robert  Herrick . With 
Drawings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Folio,  pp.  188.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Poems  qf  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich . Illustrated 
by  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club.  8vo,  pp.  854.  Boston: 
Houghton.  Mifflin,  ana  Co. 

* 7 The  Lady  qfthe  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
Illustrated.  4to,  pp.  840.  Boston : James  R.  Osgood 
and  Co. 
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trated  short  popular  poems,  Mrs.  Rosa  Hart- 
wick  Thorpe’s  pathetic  ballad  Curfew  Must 
Not  Ring  To-Night,'*  and  the  late  Dr.  Sears’s 
touching  Christmas  carol,  That  Glorious  Song 
of  Old.'9  

A glance  only  over  the  bonnd  volume  of 
HarpeiJ8  Young  People  for  1882*°  will  suffice  to 
reveal  its  great  valne  as  a treasury  of  reading 
for  the  young.  It  is  au  inexhaustible  store  of 
entertainment,  and  a well-stocked  library  of 
genial  instruction,  adapted  to  the  tastes  and 
wauts  of  children  of  every  age,  aud  combining 
proso  and  poetry,  story  aud  legend,  travel  and 
adventure,  fact  and  fiction,  history  and  biog- 
raphy, natural  history  and  descriptive  geogra- 
phy, work  and  play,  pastime  and  solid  infor- 
mation, in  acceptable  variety.  The  quality, 
too,  of  its  materials  is  of  the  best,  whether 
their  attractiveness  to  the  young,  their  litera- 
ry workmanship,  or  their  purifying  and  ele- 
vating influence  be  considered.  Its  serial  tales 
are  spirited  and  full  of  incident,  many  of  its 
poems  sparkle  with  the  “gem  serene”  of  true 
poesy,  its  biographical  and  historical  sketches, 
and  in  particular  its  sketches  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  admirably  prepared,  its  illustrations  are 
good  and  abundant,  aud  its  copious  hints  and 
directions  for  home  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions have  a substantial  practical  value  that 
will  prove  their  best  commendation  to  parents, 
elder  sisters,  and  all  who  are  charged  with  the 
training  of  children. 

Liberal  and  satisfactory  provision  for  near- 
ly every  youthful  taste  and  age  has  been  made 
by  the  caterers  of  holiday  entertainment  for 
the  young.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Knox  contributes 
another  interesting  installment  of  travel  and 
adventure,  in  a relation  of  the  experiences  of 
our  old  acquaintances  Fred  Bronson  and  Frank 
Bassett,  the  boy  travellers,  in  a Journey  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land  91  The  imaginary  adven- 
tures of  the  young  travellers  are  based  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  author  in  two  visits  to 
Egypt  and  a tour  through  Palestine  in  the  win- 
ter of  1873-74  and  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the 
descriptive  aud  historical  matter  is  gleaned 
from  recent  works  of  standard  authority.  The 
work  thus  oombines  the  interest  of  a spirited 
narrative  of  personal  adventure,  aud  of  a rela- 
tion of  incidents  encountered  or  scenes  wit- 
nessed on  the  spot,  with  the  instrnctiveness  of 
a careful  historical  outline  and  summary,  en- 
abling the  reader  to  picture  the  lands  visited, 
their  people,  institutions,  antiquities,  etc.,  as 

18  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-Night.  By  Rosa  Hart- 
wick  Thorpe.  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  pp.  86.  Bos- 
ton : Lee  and  Shepard. 

19  That  Glorious  Song  of  Old.  By  Edmund  Hamil- 
ton 8ears.  Illustrated.  Small  4to,  pp.  88.  Boston : 
Lee  and  Shepard. 

20  Harper's  Young  People,  1888.  Volume  Third.  Il- 
lustrated. 4to,  pp.  848.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

91  The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East.  Part  Fourth. 
Adventures  of  Two  Youths  In  a Journey  to  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  488.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


they  appear  to-day,  and  to  gather  a faithful 
account  of  them  as  they  have  appeared  through 
many  centuries  down  to  our  own  times. 

Mr.  George  M.  Towle  opens  an  attractive 
page  of  biography  to  youthful  readers  in  au 
account  of  the  life  and  character,  the  voyages, 
exploits,  and  adventures  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,** 
the  renowned  sea-king  of  South  Devon,  in 
which  he  does  full  justice  to  the  homely  vir- 
tues and  rugged  grandeur  of  the  man.  The 
greatest  sailor  and  most  daring  sea-rover  of 
his  day,  the  boldest  of  those  ocean  free-lances 
who  preyed  upon  the  commerce  and  colonies 
of  England’s  enemies,  and  by  so  doing  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  mighty  naval  power,  the 
first  English  admiral  to  sail  a ship  completely 
round  the  world,  and  the  hero  of  the  magnifi- 
cent victory  which  England  won  over  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  the  career  of  Drake  was  1ns- 
trous  with  splendid  deeds  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments that  redounded  to  the  glory  of  his 
country.  The  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Towle  is 
as  fascinating  os  a romance,  and  iufinitely 
more  inspiring.  

Shortly  before  his  death  the  late  Sidney 
Lanier  had  completed  a selection  from  Percy’s 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  iucluding 
the  most  famous  aud  musical  of  those  ballads 
of  which  the  old  song  of  “Percy  and  Douglas,” 
or  “Chevy  Chace,”  is  the  type,  and  they  are 
uow  published  posthumously  in  a companion 
volume  to  his  Boys?  Froissart,  witty  the  title  The 
Boys ’ Percy.93  The  selections  made  by  Mr.  Lan- 
ier are  every  way  admirable,  and  he  baa  pre- 
faced them  with  a scholarly  introduction  on 
ballad  poetry,  in  which  he  dwells  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  powerful  influence  that  the 
original  work  of  Bishop  Percy  has  exerted 
upon  the  sentiment  and  manners  of  after-times. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  priuted  and  appro- 
priately illustrated. 

The  thousands  of  girls  who  have  come  to  re- 
gard “Aunt  Jo’s”  inexhaustible  “Scrap-Bag” 
as  another  Fortunatus’s  purse — a treasury  that 
is  never  empty,  but  only  awaits  the  willing 
hand  in  order  to  yield  up  its  riches  to  its  for- 
tunate possessor — will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
Miss  Alcott  has  drawn  from  its  capacious  re- 
cesses a new'  budget  of  stories,*4  brimming  with 
innocent  gayety  and  sparkling  incident,  and 
rich  in  bright  pictures  of  wholesome  boy  and 
girl  life  in  thrifty  New  England  homes. — Be- 

99  Brake , the  Sea-King  qf  Devon.  “ Young  Folks1  He- 
roes of  History.11  By  George  M.  Towlk.  lCmo,  pp. 
274.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

83  The  Boys'  Percy.  Being  old  Ballads  of  War,  Ad- 
venture, and  Love.  From  Bishop  Thomas  Percy’s 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  Together  with 
an  Appendix  containing  two  Ballads  from  the  original 
Percy  Folio  MS.  Edited  for  Boys,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  Sidney  Lanier.  With  fifty-five  Illustrations 
from  original  Designs.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  441.  New 
York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

24  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag.  An  Old-fashioned  Thanks- 
giving, etc.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  16mo,  pp.  884. 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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sides  these  new  stories  from  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap - 
Bag,  Miss  Alcott  has  coined  in  her  own  mint 
and  stamped  with  her  own  snperscription  a 
volume  of  engaging  Proverb  Stories,1*  each  of 
which  illustrates  the  moral  of  some  well-known 
proverb  by  the  disposition  and  doings  of  its 
central  characters.  

Our  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  brethren 
are  unrivalled  tellers  of  folk-lore  stories,  as 
witness  the  fairy  tales  of  Haus  Christian  An- 
dersen and  the  Brothers  Grimm.  The  peculiar 
attraction  of  their  versions  of  such  tales  re- 
sides in  the  mixture  of  the  weird  and  the  fa- 
miliar, the  playful,  the  mischievous,  and  the 
domestic,  that  enters  into  the  composition  of 
their  dwarfs,  kobolds,  bogeys,  and  capercail- 
zies. Of  this  deliciously  bizarre  character  are 
the  wonder  stories,  bogey  tales,  and  fairy  le- 
gends of  the  Norwegian  poet-philosopher  Peter 
Christen  Asbjoruseu,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated by  U.  L.  Bricks  tad,  and  are  now  collected 
in  an  ornately  illustrated  volume,  with  the 
title  of  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,1*  that  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  the  season 
for  young  people. — There  remain  several  other 
seasonable  publications  for  the  young  by  writ- 
ers who  thoroughly  understand  the  art  of 
weaving  an  unobtrusive  moral  into  the  frame- 
work of  a captivating  story,  which  must  be 
announced  by  their  titles  only.  These  com- 
prise An  Adventure  in  Thule,11  by  William  Black ; 
The  Jolly  Rover11  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge ; Mr. 
Stubbs's  Brother,11  by  James  Otis ; Mildred's  Bar- 
gain and  other  Stories 10  by  Mrs.  Lillie;  and  All 
Adrift ; or,  The  Goldwing  Club,11  by  Oliver 
Optic. 

**  Proverb  Stories.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  lGmo, 
pp.  285.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

» Folk  and  Fairy  Tales.  By  P.  Cnn.  Abbjornsen. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  4to,  pp. 
316.  New  York  : A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

**  An  Adventure  in  Thule.  A Story  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  William  Black.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4tn,  pp.  14.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Jody  Rover.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Illus- 
trated. 16mo,  pp.  292.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

» Mr.  Stubbs's  Brother.  A Sequel  to  Toby  Tyler.  By 
James  Otis.  16mo,  pp.  283.  New  York : Harper  ana 
Brothers. 

» Mildred's  Bargain  and  other  Stories.  By  Lucy  C. 
Lillie.  l6mo,  pp.  231.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

31  AM  Adrift ; or ; The  Goldwing  Club.  By  Oliver 
Optic.  “ The  Boat-Builder  Series.  Illustrated.  lGmo, 
pp.  840.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 


Although  the  novels  of  the  month  are  ap- 
preciably above  the  recent  average  in  quality, 
it  is  ouly  possible  to  announce  them  as  nearly 
os  may  be  in  the  order  of  tbeir  literary  merit, 
or  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  tbeir  story,  ex- 
cluding those  that  impress  us  os  being  below 
mediocrity.  Observing  this  method,  the  list 
will  be  as  follows:  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,11  by  Walter  Besant;  Weighed  and  Want- 
ing,11 by  George  Macdonald ; Daisies  and  But- 
tercups,3* by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell ; Of  High  Degree,1* 
by  Charles  Gibbon  ; Kept  in  the  Dark,1*  by  An- 
thony Trollope;  Doctor  Zay ,37  by  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art Phelps ; Allerton  Towers by  Annie  Thom- 
as ; Robin,19  by  Mrs.  Parr ; Doctor  Ben 40  and  Her 
Crime,*1  by  anonymons  authors;  Those  Chil- 
dren,*1 by  Byron  A.  Brooks ; Rachel's  Inheiit- 
ance,*1  by  Margaret  Veley ; Flip,  and  Found  at 
Blazing  Star,**  by  Bret  Hart© ; Under  Green  Ap- 
ple Boughs,**  by  Helen  CauipbeU;  and  Norse 
Stones,**  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

33  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  An  Impossible 
Story.  By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rick.  Hlus- 
trated.  ‘‘Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,pp.82.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

33  Weighed  and  Wanting.  A Novel.  By  George  Mac- 
donald. “Franklin  Square  Library.’’  4to,  pp.  70. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

34  Daisies  and  Buttercups.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Riddell.  41  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  96. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Of  High  Degree.  A Story.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  68.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

36  Kept  in  the  Dark.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  “ Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  30.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 

37  Doctor  Zay.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  lOmo, 
pp.  258.  Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

M Allerton  Towers.  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs. 
Pender  Cudlip).  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, 
pp.  59.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

33  Robin.  By  Mrs.  Parr.  “Leisure  Hour  Series.” 
16mo,  pp.  804.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

40  Doctor  Ben.  An  Episode  In  the  Life  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate. “Round  Robin  Series.”  IGnio, pp.382.  Bos- 
ton : Roberts  Brothers. 

41  Her  Crime.  “No  Name  Series.”  lGmo,  pp.  2S4. 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 

48  Those  Children  and  Their  Teachers.  A Story  of 
To-Day.  By  Byron  A.  Brooks.  lGmo,  pp.  272.  New 
York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

43  Rachel's  Inheritance ; or,  Damocles.  A Novel.  By 
Margaret  \ eley.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, 
pp.  01.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

44  Flip,  a California  Romance,  and  Found  at  Blaz- 
ing Star.  By  Bret  Harte.  18mo,  pp.  192.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

43  Under  Green  Apfle  Boughs.  By  Helen  Campbell. 
16mo,  pp.  272.  New  York : Fords,  Howard,  and  Hul- 
bert. 

44  Norse  Stories  Retold  from  the  Eddas.  By  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie.  lGmo,  pp.  169.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 


Ciiitnr's  Historical  Hermit. 

POLITICAL.  seven.  Thirteen  of  the  fifteen  States  elect- 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20th  of  Novem-  ed  Democratic  Governors,  as  follows : Califor- 
ber. — Elections  were  held,  November  7,  in  nia,  George  Stoneman,  30,000  majority ; Colora- 
tbirty-tbrcc  States.  In  fifteen  of  them  Gov-  do,  James  B.  Grant,  2500;  Connecticut,  Thomas 
ernors  were  chosen.  Members  of  the  Forty-  M.  Waller,  4000;  Delaware, C.  C.Stockley,  1900; 
eighth  Congress  (293  in  all)  were  elected  in  all  Kansas, George  W.Glick,  10,000;  Massachusetts, 
the  States,  and  delegates  in  the  Territories.  Ya-  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  13,000 ; Michigan,  Josiah 
cancies  in  the  present  Congress  were  also  filled.  W.  Begole,  4330 ; Nevada,  J.  W.  Adams,  1000 ; 
Legislatures  were  chosen  in  twenty-two  States,  Now  York,  Grover  Cleveland,  194,000;  Peun- 
and  constitutional  amendments  voted  upon  in  syl vania,  R.  E.  Pat t iso n,  38,000;  South  Caro- 
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lina,  H.  S.  Thomson,  40,000;  Tennessee,  W.  B. 
Bate,  5000;  Texas,  John  Ireland,  80,000.  The 
Republicans  elected  J axnes  W.  Dawes  Governor 
of  Nebraska,  and  S.  W.  Hale  Governor  of  Now 
Hampshire,  by  small  majorities. 

The  political  complexion  of  Congress  was 
completely  changed.  The  next  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  have  a Democratic  majority 
of  77.  Five  of  the  States  elected  solid  Demo- 
cratic delegations,  viz. : Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Florida,  andGeorgia.  The  free  canal 
amendment  was  adopted  in  New  York  State  by 
150,000  majority. 

John  N.  Dolph  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon,  October  21,  and  Governor 
Colquitt  and  Pope  Barrow  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  Georgia,  November  15. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  November 
10,  by  a vote  of  304  to  260,  refused  to  reject  the 
closure  rule. 

In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Novem- 
ber 11,  during  a discussion  of  the  estimates  for 
public  worship,  the  government  announced  its 
decision  to  oppose  any  proposition  tending  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  concordat.  The  Radicals 
urged  a reduction  of  the  estimates.  Bishop 
Freppcl  argued  that  the  state  was  bound  to 
main  tail)  public  worship  as  an  indemnification 
to  the  clergy  for  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The 
Chamber  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  sep- 
arate items. 

A letter  from  Dr.  Schwcinfurth,  dated  Cairo, 
October  23,  referring  to  tho  progress  of  the 
False  Prophet’s  movements  in  the  Soudan, 
states  that  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt  lyiug 
south  and  west  of  Khartoom  are  in  the  hands  of 
fanatical  insurgents,  and  that  Khartooin  is  only 
hanging  on  by  a thread ; 6000  men  were  mas- 
sacred in  June  by  Mahsie’s  army,  which  is  re- 
ported to  number  150,000  men,  aud  is  despe- 
rately brave.  Tho  Governor  of  the  Soudan 
estimates  that  during  tho  war  30,000  of  the 
False  Prophet’s  followers  have  perished. 

The  result  of  the  Prussiau  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet,  held  October  26,  was  the  choice 
of  140  Liberals,  128  Conservatives,  56  Free  Con- 
servatives, and  100  Clericals  and  Gtielphs. 

The  Prussian  Landtag  was  opened,  Novem- 
ber 14,  by  the  Emperor  in  persou.  In  his 
speech  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  abolishing  the  four  lowest  grades  of  class 
tax,  which,  he  said,  press  harshly  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  and  for  putting  a speedy  stop  to 
tho  oppressive  distraints  connected  with  the 
levying  of  this  impost.  A sacrifice  of  7,000,000 
marks  of  revenue  would  thus  be  involved, 
which  would  have  to  be  supplied  from  other 
sources. 

The  first  election  held  in  Italy  since  the 
adoption  of  universal  suffrage  was  held  Octo- 
ber 29,  resulting  in  the  return  of  99  members 
of  the  Right,  65  of  the  Centre,  258  of  the  Left, 
27  Radicals,  and  2 Socialists. 

King  Milan  of  Servia,  while  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Belgrade,  October  23,  was  fired  at  by  a 


woman,  but  neither  of  the  shots  took  effect. 
The  assailant  is  the  widow  of  a man  who  was 
executed  iu  1878  for  riotiug,  and  is  a victim  of 
melancholia. 

DISASTERS. 

October  20. — The  greater  part  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  de- 
stroyed by  a typhoon.  Sixty  thousand  fami- 
lies were  rendered  homeless.  One  huudred 
sailors  were  drowned.  A second  typhoon,  No- 
vember 8,  did  great  damage. 

October  22. — News  received  from  tho  west 
coast  of  Vancouver's  Island  of  the  loss  of  a 
British  steamer,  supposed  to  be  the  Wambe, 
from  Hong-Koug,  with  several  hundred  pas- 
sengers. 

October  24. — Explosion  of  fire- works  in  Fair- 
monnt  Park,  Philadelphia,  dnriug  the  Peun 
celebration.  Seven  persons  killed  and  eight 
injured. 

October  30. — Park  Theatre,  New  York,  burned 
early  iu  the  evening  on  which  Mrs.  Laugtry 
was  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  America. 
Two  lives  were  lost. 

November  6. — Thirty  persons  burned  to  death 
iu  the  Poor  Asylum,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

November  7. — Explosion  in  the  Clpycross 
Colliery,  Derby,  England.  Forty-three  miuers 
buried  alive.  i 

November  9. — Ten  persons  killed  by  a rail- 
road accident  in  Algeria. 

November  13.— Unknown  steamer  sunk  by  the 
Hamburg  steamer  IVeetphalia  off  Beachy  Head, 
Southern  England.  All  on  board  supposed  to 
have  been  lost. — Boiler  explosion,  Forest  City 
Iron-Works,  at  Newburg,  Ohio.  Several  lives 
lost. 

November  16. — Several  vessels  wrecked  aud 
lives  lost  by  a storm  off  the  English  coast. 

OBITUARY. 

October  19. — At  Berkeley  Springs,  West  Vir- 
ginia, John  D.  Defrees,  aged  seventy -two 
years. 

October  20. — Iu  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Paine,  senior  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  South,  aged  eighty-three 
years. 

October  25. — Iu  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Major 
A.  G.  Constable,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

October  27. — Sidi  Moliammed-el-Sadok,  Bey 
of  Tunis,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

November  3. — Near  Napa,  California,  James 
W.  Simonton,  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

November  7. — At  West  New  Brighton,  Stateu 
Island,  Francis  George  Shaw,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

November  11. — In  Madrid,  Se&or  Figneraa-y- 
Moracas,  aged  sixty- three  years. 

November  13. — In  London,  England,  George 
Rose  (“  Arthur  Skotcliley”). 

November  15. — At  Ziirich,  Dr.  Johann  Gott- 
fried Kinkel,  aged  sixty-soven  years. 

November  20. — Iu  New  York,  Professor  Henry 
Draper,  iu  his  forty-aixth  year. 
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THERE  aro  some  choice  tidbits  of  wit  and 
anecdote  in  Fanny  Kemble’s  new  autobio- 
graphical volume,  Records  of  Later  Life,  in  which 
the  literary  and  social  celebrities  of  the  London 
of  forty  years  ago  figure  very  pleasan  tly.  Among 
these  are  a number  of  good  sayings  of  Sydney 
Smith  which  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in 
print,  or  which  she  repeats  with  such  varia- 
tions as  to  make  them  as  good  as  new.  When 
she  made  her  first  visit  to  England,  after  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Butler  in  this  country,  she  was 
greatly  petted  by  the  best  society,  and  was  a 
special  favorite  of  Sydney  Smith  aud  the  poet 
Rogers.  One  of  the  freaks  of  the  witty  cauon, 
she  tells  us,  was  to  amuse  himself  and  her 
friends  by  teasing  her  on  the  subject  of  what 
he  called  her  hallucination  with  regard  to  her 
having  married  in  America,  and  he  never  al- 
lowed any  allusion  to  it  to  pass  without  the 
most  comical  expressions  of  regret  for  this,  os 
he  called  it,  “ curious  form  of  monomania.” 

“On  one  occasion,”  says  Mrs.  Kemble,  “the 
canon  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  met  some  friends  at 
dinner  at  our  house,  and  I was  taking  leave  of 
them  previous  to  my  departure  for  Liverpool, 
when  ho  exclaimed,  ‘ Now  do,  my  dear  child, 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  this  extraord inary 
delusion  ; let  it,  I beg,  be  recorded  of  us  both 
that  this  pleasing  and  intelligent  young  lady 
labored  under  the  singular  and  distressingly 
insane  idea  that  she  had  contracted  a marriage 
with  au  American,  from  which  painful  hallu- 
cination she  was  eventually  delivered  by  the 
friendly  exhortations  of  a learned  and  pious 
divine,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.’  Everybody 
round  us  was  in  fits  of  laughter  as  he  affec- 
tionately held  my  hand  and  thus  paternally 
admonished  me.  I held  up  my  left  hand,  with 
its  wedding  ring,  and  began/ Oh,  hut  the  baby!’ 
when  the  ludicrous  look  with  which  my  rever- 
end tormentor  received  this  testimony  of  mine 
threw  the  whole  company  into  convulsions.” 

“ On  that  same  evening  at  my  father’s  house 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  living  abroad 
and  in  Eugland  having  been  discussed,  Sydney 
Smith  declared  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  never 
found  forcigu  quarters  so  much  more  reasona- 
ble than  home  ones,  or  foreign  hotels  less  ex- 
orbitant in  their  charges.  ‘I  know  I never 
could  live  under  fifty  pounds  a week,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Oh,  but  how  did  you  live  V was  the  next 
question. 

“ ‘ Why,  as  a canon  should  live,’  proudly  re- 
torted he, ‘ and  they  charged  mo  as  enemy’s 
ordnance.’  ” 

“A  question  having  arisen  one  evening  at 
Miss  Berry’s  as  to  the  welcome  Lady  Sale 
would  receive  in  London  society  after  her  hus- 
band’s heroic  conduct,  aud  her  participation 
iu  it,  in  the  Afghan  war,  Miss  Berry,  w ho  for 
some  reason  or  other  did  not  admire  Lady  Sale 


as  much  as  everybody  else  did,  said  she  should 
not  ask  her  to  come  to  her  honse.  ‘ Oh  yes ! 
pooh ! pooh ! you  will,’  exclaimed  Sydney 
Smith  ; ‘you’ll  have  her,  he’ll  have  her,  they’ll 
have  lier,  we’il  have  her.  She’ll  he  Sale  by 
auction.’  Later  on  that  same  evening,  it  be- 
ing asked  wbat  Lord  Dalbousie  would  get  for 
his  successful  exploit  in  carrying  the  gates  of 
some  Indian  town,  ‘ Why,’  cried  Lady  Morley, 
‘ ho  will  he  created  Duke  Samson  Afghanistes.’  ” 

“ A party  having  been  made  to  go  aud  see 
the  boa-constrictor  soon  after  its  first  arrival 
at' the  Zoological  Gardens,  Sydney  Smith,  who 
was  to  have  been  there,  failed  to  come,  and  on 
being  questioned  at  dinner  why  he  had  not 
done  so,  said,  * Because  I was  detained  by  that 
bore  contradictor  Hallam’  (the  historian,  whose 
propensity  to  controvert  people’s  propositions 
was  a subject  of  irritation  to  some  of  his  friends 
less  retentive  of  memory  and  accurate  iu  state- 
ment than  himself).” 

“Sydney  Smith  not  unnaturally  preferred 
conversation  to  music  ; aud  at  a musical  party 
one  evening,  as  he  wras  stealing  on  tiptoe  from 
the  concert-room  to  oue  more  remote  from  the 
performance,  I held  up  my  finger  to  him,  when 
he  whispered,  ‘My  dear,  it’s  all  right.  You 
keep  with  the  dilettanti;  I go  with  the  taUcet- 
tantV  Afterward,  upon  my  expostulating 
with  him,  and  telling  him  that  by  such  habits 
he  was  miming  a risk  of  being  called  to  order 
on  some  future  eternal  day  with,  ‘Angel  Syd- 
ney Smith,  hush !’  if  he  did  not  learn  to  endure 
music  better,  he  replied:  ‘Oh,  no,  no!  I’m 
cultivating  a judicious  second  expressly  for 
those  occasions.’  ” 

“Of  Sydney  Smith’s  lamentations  for  the 
‘ flashes  of  silence,’  which,  he  said,  at  one  time 
made  Macaulay’s  intercourse  possible,  one  has 
heard ; but  once  when  he  was  so  ill  that  all  his 

friends  were  full  of  anxiety  about  him, 

having  called  to  see  him,  aud  affectionately 
asking  him  what  sort  of  a night  he  had  pass- 
ed, he  replied : ‘ Oh,  horrid,  horrid,  my  dear  fel- 
low ! I dreamed  I was  chained  to  a rock,  aud 
being  talked  to  death  by  Harriet  Martiueau 
and  Macaulay.” 

“A  comical  instance  of  tbe  rivalry  of  wits 
(snrely  as  keen  as  that  of  beauties)  occurred 
one  day  when  Rogers  had  been  calling  on  me, 
and  speaking  of  that  universal  social  favorite, 
Lady  Morley,  bad  said : ‘ There  is  but  one  voice 
against  her  in  all  England,  and  that  is  her 
own.’  (A  musical  voice  w’as  the  only  charm 
wanting  to  Lady  Morley ’s  delightful  conversa- 
tion.) I was  enchanted  with  this  pretty  and 
appropriate  epigram,  so  unlike  in  its  tone  Mr. 
Rogers’s  usual  friendly  comments ; and  very 
soou  after  ho  left  me,  Sydney  Smith  coming  in. 
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I told  liow  clever  and  how  pleasant  a remark 
the  4 departed’  poet  (Sydney  Smith  often  spoke 
of  Rogers  as  dead,  on  account  of  his  cadaver- 
ous complexion)  had  made  on  Lady  Morley’s 
voice. 

44  4 He  never  said  it,*  said  my  second  illus- 
trious visitor. 

44 4 But  he  did,  Mr.  Smith,  to  me,  in  this  room, 
not  half  an  hour  ago.’ 

44  4 He  never  made  it ; it  isn’t  his ; it  isn’t  a hit 
like  him.’ 

44  To  all  which  I could  only  repeat  that  never- 
theless he  had  said  it,  and  that  whether  he  had 
made  it  or  not,  it  was  extremely  well  made. 
Presently  Sydney  Smith  went  away.  I was 
living  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  close  to  Park 
Lane,  and  he  in  Green  Street,  in  the  near 
neighborhood.  I believe  be  must  have  run 
from  my  house  to  his  own,  so  short  was  the  in- 
terval of  time  before  I received  the  following 
note : 4 Dans  toute  l’Angleterre  il  n’y  a qu’uue 
voix  contre  moi,  et  c’est  la  mienue.’  Then  fol- 
lowed the  signature  of  a French  lady  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  these  words : 4 What  a 
dear,  innocent,  confiding,  credulous  creature 
you  are,  and  how  you  do  love  Rogers ! Sydney 
Smith.’  ” 

44  Mrs.Grote,  wife  of  George  Grote;  the  bank- 
er, member  of  Parliament,  and  historian  of 
Greece,  was  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  ec- 
ceutric  women  in  the  Loudon  society  of  my 
time.  Her  appearauce  was  extremely  singu- 
lar; stinking  is,  I think,  the  most  appropriate 
word  for  it.  She  was  very  tall,  square-built, 
and  high-shouldered ; her  hands  and  arms,  feet 
and  legs  (the  latter  she  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  displaying),  were  uncommonly  handsome  and 
well  made.  Her  face  was  rather  that  of  a clev- 
er man  than  a woman.  Her  taste  i n dress  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  slightly  eccen- 
tric, but  for  a person  with  so  great  a percep- 
tion of  harmony  in  music,  her  passion  for  dis- 
cordant colors  was  singular.  The  first  time  I 
ever  saw  her  she  was  dressed  in  a bright  brim- 
stone-colored Bilk  gown  made  so  short  as  to 
show  her  feet  and  ankles,  having  on  her  head 
a white  satin  hat  with  a forest  of  white  fea- 
thers; and  I remember  her  standing,  with  her 
feet  wide  apart  and  her  arms  akimbo,  in  this 
costume  before  me,  and  challenging  me  upon 
some  political  qnestiou,  by  which  and  her  ap- 
pearance I w as  much  astonished  and  a little 
frightened.  One  evening  she  came  to  my  sis- 
ter’s house  dressed  entirely  in  black,  but  with 
scarlet  shoes  on,  with  which,  I suppose,  she  was 
particularly  pleased,  for  she  lay  on  a sofa,  with 
her  feet  higher  than  her  head,  American  fash- 
ion, the  better  to  display  or  contemplate  them. 
I remember,  at  a party,  being  seated  by  Sydney 
Smith,  when  Mrs.  Grote  entered  with  a rose- 
colored  turban  on  her  head,  at  which  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  ‘Now  I know  the  meauiug  of 
the  word  grotesque.’  The  mischievous  wit  pro- 
fessed his  cordial  liking  for  both  her  and  her 
husband,  saying : 4 1 like  them,  I like  them ; I 


like  him,  he  is  so  lady-like,  and  I like  her,  she’s 
such  a perfoct  gentleman.’  In  which,  however, 
he  had  been  forestalled  by  Mrs.  Chorley,  the 
meekest  and  gentlest  of  human  beings,  wflio, 
one  evening,  at  a party  at  her  son’s  house,  said 
to  him,  pointing  out  Mrs.Grote,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  white, 4 Henry,  my  dear,  who  is  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  white  muslin  gown  V" 

“When  I was  leaviug  England,  I received 
two  most  kind  and  affectionate  letters  from 
Sydney  Smith,  bidding  me  farewell,  and  ex- 
horting me,  in  a most  comical  and  yet  pathetic 
manner,  to  be  courageous  and  of  good  cheer  in 
returning  to  America.  Oue  of  these  epistles 
ended  thus:  ‘Don’t  forget  me,  whatever  you 
do;  talk  of  me  sometimes;  call  me  Butler’s 
Hudibras,  and  believe  me  always  affectionate- 
ly yours.’” 

These  anecdotes  of  Sydney  Smith  may  be 
fitly  closed  by  one  or  two  of  his  sou,  who  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  father’s  droll  incongru- 
ousness.  44  This  gentleman,”  says  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble, 44  being  rather  addicted  to  horse-racing  and 
the  undesirable  society  of  riders,  trainers,  and 
jockeys,  and  semi-turf  blacklegs,  meeting  a 
friend  of  his  father’s  on  his  arrival  at  Combe 
Flory,  the  visitor  said,  4 So  you  have  got  Ro- 
gers here,  I find.’  4 Oh  yes,’  replied  Sydney 
Smith’s  dissimilar  son,  with  a rueful  counte- 
nance, 4 but  it  isn’t  the  Rogers,  yon  know.’  The 
Rogers,  according  to  him,  being  a famous 
horse-trainer  and  rider  of  that  name.  I have 
called  him  his  father’s  dissimilar  son,  but  feel 
inclined  to  withdraw  that  epithet  when  I re- 
collect his  endeavor  to  find  an  appropriate  sub- 
ject of  conversation  for  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  by  whom  on  one  occasion  he  found  him- 
self seated  at  dinuer.  ‘Pray, my  lord,’  be  in- 
quired, ‘how  long  do  you  think  it  took  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  get  into  condition  again  after 
his  turu  out  to  grass  V ” 


Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  has  a witty  and 
wide-awake  Presbyterian  elder  of  pronouuced 
Scotch  antecedents,  who,  although  a persistent 
advocate  of  the  44  Westminster  Confession,” 
will  occasionally  for  convenience’  sake,  and 
from  an  innate  love  of  social  religious  inter- 
course, attend  the  meetings  of  his  Methodist 
brethren. 

At  a recent  prayer-meeting  of  the  latter 
body  of  Christians  that  was  held  as  prepara- 
tory to  a centennial  service  in  coiuuiemoratiou 
of  the  progress  of  Methodism  in  Nova  Scotia, 
the  presiding  minister  dwelt  eloquently  upon 
the  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  of  tho 
Methodist  Church,  and  of  its  great  founder, 
Johu  Wesley.  He  also  expressed  thaukfnlnesa 
that  to-day  there  were  one  hundred  and  nine 
Methodist  ministers  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  meeting  thus  very  naturally  assumed  a 
denominational  character,  and  the  minister 
asked  our  good  Presbyterian  brother  to  lead 
in  prayer  at  tho  close.  The  elder  complied. 
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and  after  thanking  the  Lord  for  the  many  good 
tilings  he  had  just  heard  “ about  this  branch 
of  Zion,”  ho  added,  with  much  depth  of  feel- 
ing, “O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  John  Wesley, 
but  we  especially  thank  Thee  for  John  Knox  ; we 
thank  Thee  for  the  hundred  and  nine  Methodist 
ministers  in  our  country,  but  we  especially 
thank  Thee  for  the  hundred  and  thirteen  Presby- 
terian ministers  who  are  preaching  the  Word 
of  Life  throughout  our  laud.  Jmen.” 

Presbyterianism  will  not  lose  any  lustre  by 
that  earnest  elder,  even  iu  a Methodist  prayer- 
meeting.  

MODERN  FABLES. 

THE  LION  IN  THE  ASS'S  SKIN. 

A Lion,  desiring  to  ravage  the  Flocks  of  the 
Shepherds,  the  better  to  accomplish  his  Pur- 
pose disguised  himself  in  the  skin  of  an  Ass, 
and  entering  the  Fold,  began,  with  terrific  Roar- 
ings, to  glut  his  thirst  for  Blood.  The  Shep- 
herds beholding  this,  hurried  up  with  their 
Cudgels  and  beat  him  to  death  before  they  had 
discovered  their  Error. 

Moral. — Indiscretion  is  the  Greater  Part  of 
Valor. 

THE  ’COON  AND  THE  COLONEL. 

A ’Coon,  beholding  a famous  Hunter  ap- 
proach, was  about  to  remark,  “ Is  that  yon, 
Colonel  Scott  t Don’t  shoot — I’ll  come  down,” 
but  on  maturer  Reflection  adopted  a wiser 
Course  of  Action,  and  lying  still  in  the  fork  of 
the  Tree  where  he  had  ensconced  himself,  soon 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Hunter  pass  on 
to  another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Moral. — Don’t  Holler.  The  Other  Man  may 
go  out  of  the  Wood. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  CRANE. 

A Wolf  having  called  upon  a Crane  to  de- 
sire the  Bird  of  Science  to  remove  a supposi- 
titious Bone  from  his  Throat,  intending  to  bite 
off  her  head,  the  Crane,  closing  one  eye  with 
professional  Solemnity,  remarked : “ My  friend, 
as  you  have  frequently  written  to  the  Papers 
that  a Female  Doctor  sacrifices  her  Delicacy 
by  attending  to  Surgical  Practice,  I have  re- 
solved to  confine  myself  to  the  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children,  and  so  will  confide  your 
case  to  my  Colleague,  Dr.  Mastiff.”  This  lat- 
ter, rushing  in,  promptly  proceeded  to  Dognose 
the  Wolf  and  perform  upon  him  the  operation 
of  Tracheotomy  with  satisfactorily  fatal  Re- 
sults. 

Moral. — The  foregoing  teaches  ns  the  Im- 
propriety of  asking  the  Doctor  to  pnt  in  a Bill 
when  there  is  no  Intention  of  paying  it. 

THE  STORKS  AND  THE  FROOft. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Marshes  having 
clamored  to  Jupiter  for  the  boon  of  Repre- 
sentative Government,  the  God  appointed  the 
morrow  for  the  selection  of  their  Rulers.  The 
Frogs,  having  assembled,  spent  the  night  in 
croaking  themselves  hoarse  iu  favor  of  Civil 
Service  Reform,  and  in  the  morning  the  Storks, 


alone  being  present,  received  from  Jupiter 
their  Certificates  of  Election.  Nor  did  they 
long  delay  the  introduction  of  onerous  Bills 
affecting  the  Frogs,  so  that  these  latter  were 
forced  again  to  appeal  to  Jupiter,  raising  an 
Issue  of  Voracity  with  their  Rulers.  “ Away, 
ye  knaves,”  cried  the  God ; “ ye  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  the  Primaries  were 
held!” 

Moral. — Eternal  Liberty  is  the  Prize  of 
Vigilance. 

THE  OX  AND  THE  FROG. 

Au  Ox,  having  long  contemplated  an  u3Es- 
thetic  Frog,  who  had  seated  himself  upon  a 
Water-Lily  in  the  midst  of  an  Arrangement  in 
Moonshine  and  Muck  to  expond  his  Theories 
on  Art,  and  being  consumed  with  Envy  too 
utter  to  utter,  resolved  to  emulate  the  Ba- 
trachian,  and  (having  paid  the  usual  Admis- 
sion Fee  at  the  Door)  leaping  into  the  Pool, 
became  mired,  and  perished  miserably. 

Moral. — It  would  have  been  Better  for  him 
to  remain  a Stolid  Ox,  and  have  a Dinner  of 
Herbs. 

THE  WHALE  AND  THE  TORPEDO. 

In  the  North  Sea  lived  a Whale  who  had 
during  his  long  Public  Career  l>eeu  identified 
with  a School  distinguished  alike  for  Blowing 
and  Striking.  He  having  one  day  discovered 
au  Object  new  to  his  experience  which  was 
deaf  to  bis  Overtures,  declared  it  a Bankrupt 
Corporation  and  himself  Receiver,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  its  Chest  with  a formidable 
blow  from  bis  forked  unvarnished  Tail.  But 
the  Object  being  indeed,  O!  a Woolwich  Tor- 
pedo, an  Explosion  ensued,  aud  the  Whale 
yielded  rich  developments  to  au  Investigating 
Committee  of  Whalers. 

Moral. — First  be  sure  the  Other  Man  is 
Dead  to  Rights,  then  go  ahead. 

TUB  FOWLER  AND  THE  BIRD. 

A Fowler,  having  taken  iu  his  Nets  a small 
Bird,  the  hapless  Captive  besonght  his  Clem- 
ency, promising,  were  it  allowed  to  escape,  to 
return  some  other  day  when  it  would  be  larger 
and  plumper,  so  that  the  Fowler  could  enjoy 
the  Unearned  Increment  as  Rent.  The  credu- 
lous Fowler,  fascinated  by  this  presentation  of 
the  principles  of  Political  Economy,  set  the 
Bird  at  liberty,  adjuring  it  to  return  when  it 
would  he  of  greater  Utility  to  him,  when  the 
Bird  (which  was  one  of  Father  Carey’s  Chick- 
ens) migrated  to  the  Antipodes,  leaving  the 
Fowler  to  find  ont  that  " Utility  is  the  Mea- 
sure of  Man’s  Power  over  Nature,”  aud  that  he 
was  out  on  a Fowl. 

Moral. — This  Fable  shows  the  Importance 
of  Knowing  something  about  Political  Econo- 
my before  Discussing  the  subject  iu  Public, 

THE  RECORDING  ANOEL. 

A Recording  Angel,  being  about  to  shed  a 
Tear  on  a Debit  Entry  aud  blot  it  ont  forever, 
sagely  reflected  in  time  that  when  his  Books 
were  examined  he  might  be  accused  of  falsify- 
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ing  them,  and  prudently  allowed  the  Entry  to 
stand,  keeping  his  Tears  to  thin  his  Mncilage. 

Moral. — The  Peu  is — or  ought  to  be — Might- 
ier than  the  Eraser. 

THE  MINSTREL  BOY  AND  HIS  HARP. 

A Minstrel  Boy  who  to  the  War  had  gone, 
being  compelled  to  execute  a Change  of  Base 
while  closely  pursued  by  the  Foeman,  and  find- 
ing the  Foeman  gaining  on  him,  slung  his  wild 
Harp  behind  him  with  such  vigor  and  accura- 
cy as  to  knock  out  the  Pursuer’s  Brains.  Re- 
turning to  Camp  with  his  Adversary’s  Arms 
and  Armor,  he  w as  promptly  made  General  for 
Life,  and  elected  to  the  Consulship  for  a thir- 
teenth Term. 

Moral. — This  Fable  Teaches  ns  one  Method 
of  Cheeking  the  Bubble  Reputation,  even  at 
the  Cannon’s  Mouth. 

THE  VIGILANT  PEASANT  LAD  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A Peasant  Lad  who  had  been  exhorted  to 
employ  the  utmost  Vigilance  in  warning  the 
Villagers  of  the  approach  of  the  Wolf  which 
hail  frequently  ravaged  their  Flocks,  dis- 
charged his  Task  with  so  much  Conscientious- 
ness as  to  necessitate  an  almost  hourly  Levy 
of  the  Posse  Coviitatus  to  repel  the  Attacks  of 
Stumps,  Sheep-Dogs,  Black  Cattle,  and  other 
objects  which  he  had  regarded  in  the  light  of 
Lupine  Foes.  The  Villagers,  wearied  of  a Pol- 
icy of  “All  Cry  and  No  Wolf,”  gradually  be- 
came remiss  in  responding  to  his  Alarms,  and 
when  the  Wolf  finally  made  a Professional 
Call,  treated  the  Lad  with  such  Contumely 
that  the  undisturbed  Destroyer  was  speedily 
enabled  to  reduce  the  local  Sheep-building  In- 
dustry to  a condition  demanding  an  extensive 
System  of  Subsidies  and  Bounties. 

Moral. — Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  Wise  to 
throw  all  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture’s  Reports 
into  the  Waste  Basket. 

THE  REFLECTIVE  CAMEL  AND  THE  MOOLLAH. 

A Reflective  Camel,  who  had  laid  deeply  to 
Stomach  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  but  was 
troubled  because  of  his  Inability  to  compre- 
hend the  Text  about  a Camel  passing  with 
ease  through  the  eye  of  a Needle,  went  to  a 
Mooli  ah  and  besought  the  pious  man  to  resolve 
tho  Doubts  with  which  he  was  harassed.  The 
Moollali,  having  been  Moollahfied  by  a hand- 
some gift  to  his  Shrine,  revealed  to  tho  In- 
quirer that  in  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts 
the  reference  was  to  a Needle  passing  through 
the  eye  of  a Camel,  and  the  Animal  departed 
joyfully,  clutching  at  this  last  Straw,  and  a 
confirmed  supporter  of  Revision. 

Moral. — It  is  a Poor  Text  that  Can’t  be 
made  to  Read  Both  Ways. 

BINDBAD  AND  THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  BEA. 

Sindbad  the  Sailor,  having  found  an  Attached 
Companion  in  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  at  first 
contemplated  making  him  drunk  and  beating 
out  his  Brains,  but  reflecting  that  this  would 
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be  a wasto  of  good  Liquor,  resolved  instead  to 
affect  fondness  for  his  new  Family  Ties,  and 
accordingly  laughed  and  gambolled  with  such 
glee  that  his  Iucnbns  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  the  cause  of  his  Mirth.  “My  mother- 
in-law,”  replied  Sindbad,  “is  coming  here  to- 
morrow to  spend  a few  Days,  and  after  having 
had  her  round  my  neck  for  seven  years,  small 
wonder  that  I find  your  society  very  agree- 
able.” The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  (who  hail  been 
a Husband  himself)  affected  to  ridicule  this  as 
only  worthy  of  recital  to  the  Marines,  but  re- 
solved that  very  evening  to  sell  his  new  mount, 
with  ample  warranty  as  being  sound,  kind,  and 
a good  weight  -carrier.  Seizing  liis  opportu- 
nity as  ho  was  being  put  through  his  Paces, 
Sindbad  thereupon  ran  away,  anil  making  his 
escape  to  Bassora,  married  the  Female  wing  of 
an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  Honey -Moon  set  out  on  his  Seventh 
Voyage. 

Moral. — There  is  no  Place  like  away  from 
Home.  G.  T.  L. 

DON’D  FEEL  TOO  BIG ! 

A frog  vas  a-slnging,  von  day.  in  der  brook 
(Id  vas  boddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big!), 

ITnd  he  sh veiled  mit  pride,  and  he  Bay,  “ Shust  look, 
Don’d  I sing  dose  peautiful  songs  like  a book?” 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big!) 

A fish  came  a-shvimming  along  dot  vay 
(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feci  too 
big !) ; 

“I’ll  dake  you  oudt  off  der  vet,” be  say; 

Und  der  leedle  froggle  vas  shtowed  avay. 

(Id  vaa  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big!) 

A hawk  flew  down,  nnd  der  fish  dook  in 
(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big !) ; 

Und  der  hawk  he  dink  dot  der  shmardest  vin 
Yen  be  shtuck  his  claws  in  dot  fish’s  shkin. 

(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big!) 

A hunter  vas  oudt  mit  his  gun  aronndt 
(Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big!); 

Und  he  say,  ven  der  hawk  vas  brought  to  der 
groundt, 

Und  der  fish  und  der  leedle  frog  vas  foundt, 

“Id  vas  beddher,  mine  friends,  you  don’d  feel  too 
big!’’ 

C.  F.  A. 

Ox  February  22  last  tho  American  flag  upon 
one  of  the  United  States  naval  vessels  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  was  by  mistake  hoisted 
“ union  down.”  The  officers  of  the  station,  no- 
ticing the  error,  at  once  telegraphed  to  head- 
quarters at  Washington : 

“The  ship is  lying  at  anchor  here,  un- 

ion down.” 

Head-qnarters,  of  course,  saw  the  joke,  and 
telegraphed  to  the  officer  iu  commaud  of  the 
vessel : 

“ Officer , ship is  reported  at  an- 

chor at  Newport,  union  down.  Who’s  dead !” 
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Quick  os  thought,  on  reading  the  message, 
the  officer  returned  the  reply : 

“ George  Washington.” 

This  completed  the  correspondence  satis- 
factorily.   

TO  THE  MINOR  POETS. 

0 children  of  the  uniu&teni&l  Nine 
Whom  their  neglect  hath  made 
Perforce  to  sell  the  poet's  gift  divine 
For  uses  base  of  trade  ; 

Who  needs  must  choose  for  theme  of  all  your  lays 
(For  so  stern  Fate  doth  will) 

Some  Universal  Panacea's  praise, 

The  virtues  of  some  Pill; 

Shall  we  who  deeds  of  love  and  war  rehearse 
Pass  by  with  smile  of  scorn 
When  ye  with  humble  ornaments  of  verse 
Your  lowly  theme  adorn ; 

Or  ask  what  inspiration  ye  may  find 
In  **  Fragrant  Floraiine," 

If  ” Cocoaine"  can  charm  a poet’s  mind. 

Or  ” Bucliu,”  or  ” Dentine”? 

Nay,  shall  not  ye  much  rather  smile  at  us 
’Who,  fameless,  but  secure. 

Enow  not  the  evils  multitudinous 
That  we  poor  bards  endure? 

Tour  fine-spun  fancies  no  harsh  critic  waits 
All  eager  to  dissect; 

Tour  verse  (secure  at  advertising  rates) 

No  editors  reject ; 

Nor  any  cause  have  ye  to  dread,  yet  hope, 

The  postman's  knock ; nor,  sick 
With  doubt,  to  view  the  fateful  envelope 
(How  ominously  thick !) ; 

Nor  ever,-  when  with  cautious  hand  and  soft 
Tis  opened,  do  ye  find 
Your  poems— Uke  my  own  (alas,  too  oft  !>— 
‘‘Respectfully  declined.'’ 

R.T. 


Jack  is  a boy  of  six  years,  and  very  ready. 
Happening  recently  to  be  at  a neighbor’s 
where  a pet  colt  was  being  shown  off,  lie  was 
possessed  w ith  a frenzy  for  the  animal.  “ Say ! 
say!  I want  that  colt;  will  give  you  all  my 
money — have  lots  in  the  savings-bank — and  a 
‘stifficut.’  Can’t  I have  it,  Mrs.  Hart  f” 

“ Guess  not,  Jack,”  said  the  lady.  “ Couldn’t 
make  an  exchange  for  anything  you  have  ex- 
cept tho  baby.  Give  me  the  baby,  and  I’ll 
give  you  the  colt.” 

“ I’ll  do  it,”  said  Jock. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  lady,  with  great  sin- 
cerity ; “ go  right  home  and  draw  me  up  the 
baby,  and  you  may  lead  home  the  colt.” 

“ No,”  said  Jack,  with  some  hesitancy,  “ I 
won’t  give  you  Tot,  bnt  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do,  I’ll  give  you  my  father!” 

A legal  gentleman  in  Tennessee  sends  this 
to  the  Drawer : 

After  the  Hon.  Cave  Johnson  had  served  liis 
long  and  brilliant  career  in  Congress,  after  he 
bad  distinguished  himself  as  President  Polk’s 
Postmaster-General,  after  he  hod  resigned  with 
honor  the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee, 
and*  had  retired  to  the  quiet  of  private  life, 
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he  once  stepped  into  the  office  of  his  nephew, 
Robert  Joliuson,  then  a young  lawyer  of  much 
promise,  and  finding  the  young  man  engaged 
in  writing  with  a gold  pen,  had  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  extravagance  of  the  rising 
generation. 

“Why  is  it,”  said  he,  “that  every  young 
man  now  has  his  gold  pen,  while  those  of  my 
day  were  content  to  use  their  goose-quills  ?” 

“I  suppose,”  replied  Robert,  in  the  most  in- 
nocent maunor  possible,  “ it  is  because  there 
were  more  geese  when  you  were  a young  man.” 


MOONSTRUCK. 

The  young  Moon  lies  in  the  old  Moon's  arms— 
You  can  see  it  as  plain  as  may  be ; 

Venus  has  gone,  with  all  her  charms, 

But  Jupiter  stares  at  the  baby. 

The  old  Moon  rocks  in  the  clear  blue  skies— 
She  is  rocking  an  hour-old  baby ; 

The  stars  are  a-wTinking  with  all  their  eyes. 
And  wonder  wThat  ever  it  may  be. 

In  a month  that  baby  a babe  will  hold, 

And  croon  to  the  young  its  A B ; 

For  a moon's  whole  life  is  but  four  weeks  old, 
And  then  'tis  again  a baby. 

F.  J.  O. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

x. 

Girt  in  by  nature’s  solitude, 

The  brown  low-studded  farm-house  stood, 

Its  moss-grown  shingles  slanting  down, 

Lacked  but  a span  to  reach  the  ground, 

Where  plumed  elms  long  shadows  made, 

And  children  chattered  'neath  the  shade, 

All  clad  in  homespun's  honest  hue. 

With  cheeks  of  brown  and  eyes  of  blue. 

The  garden,  cooled  by  fostering  showers, 

Was  bright  with  dear  old-fashioned  flowers ; 

The  ragged -sailor's  tattered  plume. 

The  garden-pink  with  quaint  perfume, 

The  sunflower  gorgeous  to  behold. 

And  hollyhock,  and  marigold ; 

And  here,  a field  of  fragrant  snow. 

Their  blooms  the  Bouncing-Betsys  show ; 

The  lad’s-love  dear  to  many  a maid. 

And  mignonette  where  big  bees  played ; 

Sweet-william,  phlox,  alyBsum  sweet, 

And  all  ruled  off  from  little  feet 
By  winding  lengths  of  gravelled  walks. 

Bordered  with  bars  of  bitter  box. 

And  here  the  slanting  shadow  fell 
From  stone-poised  sweep  above  the  well, 

Whose  cooling  breath  was  nectar  sweet 
To  boys  all  red  with  summer’s  heat. 

While  in  the  depths  they  saw  the  sky. 

And  clouds  like  frightened  gulls  flit  by. 

The  stanch  old  quince-bush  stood  aloof. 

And  bending  o'er  the  wood-house  roof 
The  snow-ball  bush  its  petals  cast 
At  every  breath  of  wind  that  passed. 

The  buttery,  open  to  the  breeze, 

Threw  out  rich  whiffs  of  new-made  cheese ; 

The  window  wreathed  in  snaky  twine 
By  tendrils  of  the  trumpet-vine.  « 

The  rusty  horseshoe  o’er  tho  door, 

That  crooked  bane  to  evil  lore, 

Called  up  the  tales  of  days  gone  by 
Of  withered  witch  and  evil-eye. 

Beyond  the  grass-plot’s  level  green 
The  weather-stained  old  barn  was  seen, 

Where  cows  with  soft  reproachful  eye, 

Their  fettered  heads  shook  restlessly, 
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And  tethered  horae,  sedate  and  grave, 

A muffled  stamp  in  answer  gave. 

Through  the  wide  door  the  sunbeams  lay 
On  garnered  heaps  ©f  fragrant  hay, 

While  from  the  field  came  music  blithe, 

The  measured  clink  of  sharpening  scythe. 
Upon  the  hills  still  stands  the  wood, 

“Where  firs  and  pines  in  silence  brood 
Over  the  meadows  at  their  feet, 

“Where  sweeps  at  eve  the  swallow  fleet, 

And  rippling  brooks  pour  merrily 
Their  tinkling  music  to  the  sea. 

A humble  Eden  hero  below 
Was  home  a hundred  years  ago ; 

The  fanner,  wTeary  with  his  toil 
And  daily  battle  with  the  soil. 

Entered  at  eve  the  lowly  room, 

Where  in  the  twilight’s  deepening  gloom 
The  brazen  fire-dogs  winked  with  fun 
At  fading  beams  from  setting  sun ; 

And  as  he  dropped  with  restful  air 
Into  the  old  rush-bottomed  chair, 

The  last  long  sunbeam  sank  from  sight, 

And  scented  breezes  breathed  “Goodnight.” 

n. 

Pent  In  a crowded  city  square, 

Where  sparrows  beat  the  dusty  air, 

Stands,  with  its  windows  all  a-gaze. 

The  brown-stone  home  of  nowadays. 

The  peeping  sun  from  every  room 
Is  barred  by  w’oof  of  Eastern  loom ; 

The  gloom  dispelled  at  fall  of  night 
By  waxen  tapers’  yellow  light, 

And  lamps  that  counterfeit  the  glow 
Of  ruby  embers  sunken  low. 

A massive  screen,  severely  gay. 

With  mighty  zigzags  bars  the  way ; 

Dyspeptic  storks  with  solemn  mien 
Wade  through  a pool  of  peacock  green, 
Where  cat -tail  spears  and  gonfalon 
Of  rushes  breathe  forth  44  Kensington.” 
Beneath,  the  fruit  of  Smyrna’s  toil 
Lies  by  the  hunter’s  furry  spoil, 

And  brilliant  wools  in  Turkey  dyed 
Shrink  from  the  ice  king’s  snowy  hide. 
Above,  the  fresco  meets  a frieze 
Blooming  with  blossoms  Japanese, 

And  peacock  plumes  from  cornice  high. 
Display  their  iridescent  eye. 

Quaint  cabinets  adorn  the  wall, 

“Where  owls  in  style  conventional 
Muse  on  the  state  of  mundane  things, 

And  Radiy  w’ave  their  plumeless  wings 
At  blackened  skeletons  of  chairs, 
Consumptive  tables,  precious  wares 
The  courtly  age  of  good  Queen  Anno 
Left  as  a legacy  to  man. 

An  ancient  clock  with  softened  chime, 

The  sentry  grenadier  of  time. 

Still  ticks  away,  sedate  and  slow, 

And  calls  the  hours  as  they  go. 

A motley  hoard  of  bric-fi-brac 
Is  stored  on  shelves ; a mighty  plaque 
Of  old  majolica,  all  blue. 

With  streaks  of  yellow’'  leaking  through ; 

A bit  of  Sevres  with  rosy  crowds 
Of  chubby  cherubs  wreathed  in  clouds ; 

Odd  cups  of  Delft  in  mottled  rows, 

• And  Wedgwood's  chilly  cameos ; 

A Dresden  shepherdess  arrayed 
In  spotless  gown  of  pink  brocade: 

Satsuma  Jugs,  a Kaga  jar, 

Brilliant  with  gold  and  cinnabar; 

Life  in  Japan  on  ancient  ware. 

With  people  walking  through  the  air. 

A battered  sconce  of  ancient  brass, 

And  rainbows  of  Venetian  glass; 


An  ugly  god  from  Hlndostan, 

Bright  scarfs  from  Egypt,  and  a fan 
Whose  gaudy  groups  grotesquely  gay 
Tell  of  the  workshops  of  Cathay. 

The  Blanting  sunbeams  gild  the  sheen 
Of  shield  and  sabre  Damascene, 

And  shyly  touch,  as  half  afraid, 

The  Malay  robber’s  sinuous  blade ; 

Then  fade  while  lengthening  shadows  fall. 
And  darkness  closes  over  all. 

Curtis  Guild,  Jun. 


ADVICE  TO  A COQUETTE. 

From  the  French  qf  Alfred  de  Musset . 

BY  AN  EX -EDITOR. 

Were  I a woman  lovable  and  fair— 

Yes,  Jnlie,  yes— I’d  do  what  you  are  doing ; 

Without  remorse  or  mystery,  thought  or  care, 

I’d  ogle  all  the  world  and  set  it  wooing. 

I would  not  have  a trouble  on  my  mind. 

Save  what  would  suit  my  face  and  figure  best ; 

No  doll,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  should  they  find 
From  top  to  toe  so  well  got  up  and  drest. 

Of  all  I’ve  learned  I only  would  retain 
Your  charming  listlessness  In  all  its  moods ; 

Like  you,  uniting  to  a madcap  vein 
The  seeming  reverie  that  o’er  nothing  broods. 

Life  in  a round  of  ft* tes  for  me  should  run ; 

Pride  should  be  forced  to  follow  In  my  train ; 

Of  ice  and  flame— two  beings  merged  in  one— 

Love  in  the  eyes,  and  in  the  heart  disdain. 

But  above  all  things  I should  loathe  to  wear 
That  vulgar  tint  of  meretricious  rose. 

My  face  should  beam  from  out  my  dark  brown  hair 
As  through  a hood  of  clouds  the  moonlight  shows. 

For  ’tis  so  charming,  and  of  such  avail, 

That  languid  air,  that  mask  in  vogue  to-day. 

Ah,  how  delightful  is  it  to  be  pale ! 

What’s  in  the  heart  the  look  should  ne’er  betray. 

Still,  your  capricious  ways— that  novice  sigh, 

That  knowing  glance— have  such  a charm  for  me ; 

In  short,  my  heart  so  clings  to  you,  that  I— 

Just  for  a year  or  two— yourself  w’ould  be. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  where,  I own, 
Your  worldly  wisdom  can  not  be  avowed. 

You  dare  not  boldly  show  your  heart  of  stone ; 
Your  pride  restrains  you— yet  one  must  be  proud. 

Neither,  in  medley  of  the  country-dance. 

Should  my  bare  arm  be  waved  without  my  leave ; 

Nor,  in  quadrille,  should  my  white  hand  by  chance 
Trailing  repose  on  this  or  that  man’s  sleeve. 

Should  too  robust  an  arm  unseemly  press 
My  closely  fitting  corset,  in  your  place 

A mortal  fear  would  seize  me,  I confess, 

Lest  in  the  grasp  I lost  one  shred  of  lace. 

Waltzcrs  in  turn  have  o’er  your  shoulder  bent, 
Feigning  with  rapture  to  be  overcome. 

At  least  my  woman's  senses  would  resent 
Such  love  as  this,  if  self-respect  were  dumb. 

I would  not,  were  I Julie,  have  my  friends 
Call  me  but  pretty.  With  your  charms  endowed 

I would  be  Duchess  to  my  finger-ends ; 

As  I w’ere  wealthy,  so  would  I be  proud. 

Note  wrell  one  fact,  my  dear : In  this  our  age 
Few  men  regard  Inconstancy  as  crime ; 

Of  all  your  doting  lovers  I’ll  engage 
That  half  make  love  to  while  away  the  time. 

Flirts  must  of  passion  prudently  beware : 

The  bird  of  passage  where  he  lists  will  fly, 

Nor  hovers  indolently  poised  in  air ; 

Brushed  by  bis  wing,  a flower  may  droop  and  die 

W.  Y. 
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beasts  lie  ate— in  great  abundance.  The  very  land  is  older  than  the  land  of  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish.  Ages  before  the  solid  parts  of  earth  on  which  the  rest  of  Britain 
was  built  had  risen  above  the  wide  waste  of  waters  covering  the  world,  this  land, 
how  called  Wales,  stood  alone  in  its  glory,  an  island  by  itself,  where  strange  monsters 
dwelt,  and  misshapen  birds  and  reptiles  wandering  left  the  tracks  of  their  feet,  which 
are  found  to-day  in  the  solid  rock  where  they  were  imprinted  countless  ages  ago. 

The  coast  at  Cardiff  (where  the  sea  arm  which  reaches  up  to  the  Severn  is  but  a 

dozen  miles  wide)  is  flat  and  rockless;  but  inline- 
f Cardiff  rise*  a bold  headland. 


il iabd\  south  O 
crowned,  with  rural  bruOfy.  At  low  tide  tire  feet 
cif  this  noble  wail  bare,  and  you  may  walk 
along  the  pebbly  shore  and  look  up  its  giddy 
longin' : but  in  full  tides  and  u»  stormy  r 

the  ocean's  heaving  field  breaks  high  upon  its 
stony  front,  as  if  it  would  climb  to  the  grassy 
downs  atop.  In  summer  and  in  winter  weather 
l have  trudged  through,  the  green  lanes— always 
green,  even  in  midwinter — which  lie  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  sea,  behind  Penarth  Head,  and 
along  the  roust  westward  You  can  not  follow 
the  precise  .line  of  the  shore,  of  course . ;!./  • - i*  no 
road  oven  no  foot-path.  except  at  intervals—  and 
wide  detours  are  forced  upon  you;  but  you  are 
never  far  from  the  sea.  And  onward  through  a 
land  of  bcualy  you  may  walk,  past  many  a ruined 
castle  and  many  a storied  field,  for  many  a long 
summer  day,  following  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  the  way,  with  the  vast  gray  waters evei 
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the  Nash  Citris.  These  ermd  rucks 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  ship- 
wrecks  in  tinier  both  ancient  ami  mod 
ern.  Simmers  and  idling  vessels  have. 
l#&n  thrown  against,  their  rugged  fronts 
and  angles,  and  so  mauled  and  broken 
that  every  soul  on  board  has  gone down 
to  death,  eager-eyed  crowds  on  the  shore 
Imkoiding  their  fate,  unable  to  save  life, 
even  when  willing  to  attempt  it  Num- 
h U 8$  h-lt^od;-  :;r.  I i kurt.]  >l.»rk-.  fit  to 
tree/  - blptxl^bf  tl«»*  vVibl&d  old 
<h*v»  wb&n  infamous  wreckers  lured 
ships  to  their  doom  with  fiiLse  ] i *<h t - '<yjy 
t.hi»  shore.  Like  stories  are  told  of 
ms^iy*  coasts  in  many  couu- 
In  the  old  days  the  su 
jW^tio'us  dwellers  by  sea- 
chores  deemed  shipw  racked 
folk  the  abandoned  and  cast 
out  of  Heaven,  it,  is  said;  but  K^flj 
<ma  can  hardly  see  just,  bow 
tb#?i*  pfo its  theory  stipponed  |T®rf 
their  kri&vfrh  tricks,  such  as  l^yj| 
dHring  up  and  down  the  shore 
an  ass  bearing  two  lanterns,  m 
the  night,  whose  motions  s&m\  r^rll 
od  p>  the  mariner  like  of  ‘$Aj|cJ 

a distant  vessel's  lighfe  ami 
drew  him  upon  the  rocks.  ' 
Wleui  thus  Iqml  to  destrae  rift 

tion?  and  the  sands  strewn 

with  lm  the.  unhappy 

sailor  (Vnirni  no  mercy  from 
the  wretches  who  twa.de  his 

wjML  It  was.  lioi 

alone  the  peasantry  in  the  old 
days ; the  ancient  lords  of  yon 
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0 'sc*fts  i>n«l  it  jfj<'*>iup  iuav  \\ •<>$<h*Sv vM-*»od  ami  pny'u'hoM  to  livi'  thoo- 
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wfi  t) i»  - ti'wn-  by  Hilfc  ujKva  ; )y  *rar»Ho*  slr.-n.  huttr  ti»:-.r.vvfu.ni,  their  pond,-; 
d».  1 i oust  irivi-  tsrcax  di'4i)i-  ! alive  With  gvdd  fish,  tlu-ir  dr^cuding  mr- 
> nieet  *ueh jin  ^xy^tuii.dii.  j ruiiM  teng)\i  wil.lt W ri 
fcstihA  1 dvrivf  ilitWlinw  ut  j,  to  the  ivtUIecI  pj^Moek  vvkem  « 
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paintings  of  knights  in  armor  and  lad  yes  fayre.  Legends  of  romantic  interest  are 
among  these  records  of  the  dead  who  slumber  here;  one  of  Sir  Harry  Stradling, 
Knight,  who  did  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  was  captured  on  the  sea 
in  sight  of  his  owu  castle  of  St.  Donat’S,  by  one  Colyn  Dolphyn,  a pirate,  who  hied  the 
knight  of  some  two  thousand  marks  redemption  money.  viThe  wood  has  outlasted 
the  stone remarks  my  host;  I had  to  have  that  stone  repaired,”  pointing  to  one 
much  worn  away.  But  I observed  that  some  of  the  wooden  tablets  were  cracked 
down  the  middle. 

The  coast  from  St.  Donat  s to  a point  just  before  reaching  Newton  Nottage  is  very 
grand  and  picturesque,  with  towering  cliffs,  deep  caves,  and  a magnificent  swell  of  sea. 

One  of  those  wind  and  tide  phenomena  which 
in  various  forms  excite  interest  at  several  points 
on  the  Welsh  coast  is  seen  in  ft  cave  Dun- 
M:  *'/  ra  ven  Castle,  which  stands  an  a cliff  ov’erlook- 
> I If  / 1 fig  the  sea,  some  one  hundred  feet  above  South* 

* \ IjjJ  erdown  Sands,  a striking  object  in  the  distance, 
'kfw'-'tr*  ^ and  su refunded  by  a lovely  park  The  pheiioin- 
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saidiy  atfcich  a mysterious  *ig-  >r*'  \ 
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and  ftcvw  v.‘iO?  the  se:*s  tlidugb  • ..wL  fe  heir  .*  mil*  . 

and  the  water  in  the  well  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  A cluster  of  Women  whom  1 
found  filling  their  water  vessels  at  the  well  spoke  of  the  matter  laughingly  ; but  nothing 
could  surpass  the  seriousness  With  which  the  subject  was  treated  by  an  old  man  I talked 
with  in  an  inn  at  Porthcavvi,  the  next  village  along  the  coast.  He  could  remember 
the  time  When  the  Beltane  fires  (he  did  not  call  them  that)  were  lit  near  this  well  on 

embers,  for  the  good  of  the  crops 
also  wr as  the  church  near  by  it,  and 
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previous  of  the  bird  -footed  reptiles  of  The 
Triiifc  lias  as  yqt  boeii  di^oyere4  tip  the 
t^jUvrti  sitl^  tit  the  Atlhhuer  j^ev&rwUm 
slab  is.  deemed  • of  -great  value,  extern)  in  a 
lh<blinmyri  area  *>f  prOto-onjutboui  forms 
oTUfe  from  kmgdmle  1ST  k>  4 V Tin-  sU>]». 
’^•a^  ^prt^oiited  by  'it*  qVvii^  C^jotad 
i^vTurte^iU.-'  Witlije-:  i»  useam  ■ ojf  • 

^>1  tVinlitr.  ‘ . •'..  V;*':\ 

..•Boon  after  leaving  Newion  N*>U<i£*^ 
fhe  lonely  >Jmra?niouiug  u.kA  taking  u> 
through  Portheawl  aivd  past  Sker 
se«<u-  familiar  Xu  readers*  of  Mr.  Blnel; 
jiityn^B  novel*  The  Ma  ul  vf  Skor},  w 
stvifee  into  the  p-iii  high  way  v/1  ueh  r<;«ti.* 
the  r/bief  town;*  of  South  W^lVrK 
Tr  is  a brood  ,«rm>o!.h  road,  vnth  donbb- 
hedges  on  either  aide*,  anti  Hs  Inun.daUon 
is  k;iu)  to  l*t*  in  places'  actually  the  tititsj&Hi 
Roman  pii\?4mwt\i  of  the  Via  Julia,  wJitfhi 
led  from  Caerlevm ; Lea  Silurian »*  Umtagly. 
Neath  (Nidnmh  LJoughor 
and  OarmatHliofi  oMaridumlinr  in  ita: 
vid.^  j Mi^beviai.  OfihcsR  ancient  burghs, 
Nt»;M  h ,?*  at  hand— a qiutim  Aid 

iowtiyTulI  -hf.  InisUh  -mi  morJk^talu^x  HMt) 

The 

V-i h *a  NoaiU.  wbirh  $tr£Ur.!u&  h<irk  in- 
uV  t^uowped  for  H*  natural  iKutufH^, 
>b  \v ,i>  1-  riit  ».->.  m vine*.  glees , breaks.  yUWs, 

. >Wfl  - But  to  reach 

Uife  iihii  ifg  %3auiy  th^  mivider  must  tar?* 
hi*  hack: kip  pip&&-.iuA  el*  mb  yonder  bills 


tih  Sl.  Johirx  ttvk  (M >* h*?#. 
2\\)  the  **  ides  of  Si,  Jfd.ui  svorc  ti*om  time 
immemorial  lighted  to'  dritiV  away  the4 
dragons,  at  this limy rotyy&r  bf- 

tVnsivo  iuui  l*>rrihW  in  ilu>- ln.‘s?>  hh>:>H»*.K«l 
of  wails.  In  t,U<* 

is  a remarkable  stone  pulpit,  \«  inutur  a 
rude  mmi!  p tv  ire  oftb^  Uageiration  hft 
It  is  a strange  little  him 


inches  can  only  get  into  it  by  sibopiug, 
grcqving  aLmt  through  the  little  stair  way 
in  the  thiekne^  of  the:  walk  ^3^‘^hii.il 
tJiglH  of  step*  ^‘fehe,  i'lght.’Jeai  up  fo  ttic 
rooiMoft,  where,  however*,  nobody  ever 
>|;'  ah  i;  ttj 




ed,  of  semes  miknowu  to  the  gbntjg  tourist. 

1*1  187S  a rhsoove.ry  of  mneli  inteiv^f.  to 
A n.u ? r i< *u 1 1 jSSjo i * was  iuad»-ot  N<*wton 
NoHage.  A %va?elena^  a H ist  noticed  u|'»on 
n large  ^ 

of  1 he  nO»ghhi>i*iio/>«h  win. eh-  covered  a Jh»o] 
ujen»  tin:  ‘ village  '.giwu,  o scries  of  si.\-  1m 
niv\-«-reo*s  ithidf  Uy  1 he  ion  of  some  three- 
ti>eu  h:.]tod.  vvhieh  iumU  ±inU'U*i'A  resj^oct,*, 
vesotubU  the  e^h  Orvio  <i  Hr? Kno/viiioi  (not- 
prints  d.-x.rib.'d  by  UhclfeoeR.  , t n * ( ]>;ow)e 

^ oocyrrriug  Ahf^ti^Vilbn  M as,Kat%  M - 
V'htyttf l;f » ■■/ <i rrijuiLt ; Tht^ 
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whose  bosoms  are  full  of  the  mineral 
wealth  on  which  Neath  town  doth  thrive. 
On  a flat  stretch  of  land  in  our  direct  way 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  once 
“the  fairest  in  all  Wales,”  the  old  chron- 
iclers tell,  but  now  blackened  and  be- 
grimed, amid  surroundings  of  the  most 
utilitarian  character  — canals,  tall  chim- 
neys, coal-pits,  and  miscellaneous  mineral 
litter.  I lingered  an  afternoon  in  the  ro- 
mantic recesses  of  this  lovely  ruin — for  it 
is  lovely  within,  however  much  its  out- 
ward walls  may  have  lost  of  their  first 
beauty — a bower  of  charm  to  the  aesthetic 
sense  in  the  midst  of  a dirty  money-grub- 
bing eye-soreness,  which  is  quite  shut  out 
when  once  you  are  within  its  ivy -hung 
inclosure.  No  soul  greeted  my  sight 
while  there;  the  porter’s  wife  stood  in  her 
door  as  I passed  through  the  guest-house 
entrance,  and  suggested  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  take  “ wotever  you  like  to  give,” 
and  then  I was  quite  alone  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  It  is  not  a frequented  spot,  I 
should  say,  this  abbey  of  Neath.  I 
wandered  where  I would,  unquestioned 
by  the  suggestive  solitude.  Now  and 
then  I found  a locked  door,  but  I climbed 
through  ivied  windows,  or  pushed  my 
way  between  rusty  iron  bars,  and  stood  in 
the  silence  of  huge  fire-places  with  man- 
tels far  above  my  head,  and  looked  up  at 
the  blue  summer  sky  through  vast  broken 
chimneys.  Dim  religious  lights  soften 
the  gloom  of  these  interiors.  Strange 
shadows  play  upon  their  smooth  bare 
walls,  reflected  from  the  breast  of  the 
stream  which  glides  noiselessly  under  the 
paneless  windows. 

Of  course  there  is  also  a castle  at  Neath, 
once  a grand  place,  with  a grand  history ; 
but  its  ruins  are  less  interesting  than  the 
old  church  tower.  What  a tower  is  this ! 
Of  course  it  was  built  with  less  regard  to 
beauty  than  to  its  probable  use  as  a mili- 
tary defense,  a place  of  refuge  for  the 
people  in  case  of  an  assault  from  some 
marauding  band  of  sea-rovers.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  present  door  and  windows 
have  been  cut  in  the  old  walls  lately; 
usually  these  military  church  towers  can 
only  be  entered  through  the  church.  Along 
the  entire  coast  of  Wales  certain  striking 
characteristics  are  observed  in  the  church- 
es. Here  is  a group  of  Welsh  churches; 
look  at  their  towers,  each  more  ponderous 
than  the  next.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
convince  ns  they  were  meant  for  strong- 
holds as  well  as  campaniles.  They  could 


almost  defy  the  waves  of  ocean,  like  the 
cliffs;  have  done  so,  indeed,  in  certain  in- 
stances when  the  seas  have  risen  in  storm 
and  fury,  and  plunged  roaring  inland  to 
the  church  doors.  The  aspect  of  these 
places  of  worship  is  well  in  keeping  with 
the  shore  scenery  to  which  they  give  char- 
acter. The  rough  weather  they  are  often 
doomed  to  encounter  in  their  generally 
exposed  situations,  is  provided  against  by 
an  entire  absence  of  external  ornamenta- 
tion, and  a rugged  solid  simplicity  of  con- 
struction. Many  of  them  have  been  re- 
stored in  the  present  century — some  rather 
too  much  restored ; but  others  err  in  this 
regard  by  omission  rather  than  commis- 
sion. The  feelings  of  the  antiquary  are 
offended  by  the  introduction  of  incongru- 
ous pointed  or  staring  square-headed  win- 
dows and  such  like  base  insertions;  but 
even  this  is  more  endurable  than  the  neg- 
lect which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  on 
many  of  these  old  sea-coast  temples. 

The  town  of  Swansea  disputes  alone 
with  Cardiff  the  title  of  Metropolis  of 
Wales.  Its  right  to  be  called  the  “met- 
allurgical capital”  none  will  question.  Its 
situation  is  very  fine,  between  lofty  hills, 
on  a bay  so  lovely  that  it  has  often  been 
compared  to  that  of  Naples.  The  streets 
are  full  of  life  and  bustle,  and  greatly 
suggest  certain  busy  quarters  of  London 
in  their  aspect.  Cabs  dart  and  drays 
trundle  heavily  to  and  fro;  the  quays  re- 
sound with  the  voice  of  labor;  a forest  of 
masts  bristles  against  the  sky.  Nowhere 
in  England  may  be  found  more  superb 
private  residences  as  evidences  of  wealth 
in  the  town ; example  Singleton  Abbey,  a 
seat  of  the  Vivian  family,  influential  in 
numberless  ways  in  Swansea,  and  well 
known  in  America,  where  they  have  im- 
portant connections.  In  the  midst  of  the 
town,  quite  in  its  busiest  part,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Swansea  Castle,  so  pushed  and 
elbowed  by  modern  thrift  that  they  seem 
quite  out  of  place  and  down-hearted.  They 
are  so  hidden,  too,  that  no  one  sees  them 
unless  taking  special  pains  to  do  so.  The 
grim  old  keep  stands  there,  still  adorned 
with  its  elegant  open  parapet  of  arches, 
but  black,  mossy,  and  weed -grown  atop, 
looking  down  mournfully  on  the  crowd- 
ing shops  and  busy  offices,  the  brisk  new 
buildings  on  the  one  hand,  the  old  tum- 
ble-down houses  on  the  other  (things  of 
to-day  to  it),  with  their  jutting  lamps  and 
stony  gutters  beneath,  in  Castle  Lane. 

The  copper-smoke  cloud  which  hangs 
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over  a part  of  Swansea,  and  which  blasts 
the  vegetation  over  which  it  hangs,  while 
not  an  addition  to  the  attractions  which 
draw  the  eye,  is  the  banner  of  its  commer- 
cial prosperity.  The  town  is  indeed  the 
copper  metropolis  of  the  queendom.  Cop- 
per smelting  was  introduced  here  as  early 
as  1090,  when  the  ores  were  brought  over 
in  boats  from  Cornwall  and  Devon,  but 
now  ores  come  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  including  the  United  States.  The 
most  extensive  tin-plate  factories  on  earth 
are  also  at  Swansea ; not  to  speak  of  fac- 
tories for  the  handling  of  gold,  silver, 
zinc,  lead,  nickel,  cobalt,  alkali,  arsenic, 
and  other  minerals.  Iron,  too,  is  an  act- 
ive agent  in  Swansea’s  bustle. 

Climbing  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  high 
hills  which  overhang  the  town,  close  on 
its  busy  streets — indeed,  the  streets  climb 
a good  way  up  the  hill  itself — you  get  a 
good  bird’s-eye  view  of  Swansea.  Off  to 
your  left  is  the  great  smoke  cloud,  into 
which  hurrying  trains  are  constantly  dis- 
appearing. Below  the  hill  on  which  you 
stand,  spread  upon  a broad  plateau,  or 
what  seems  such  from  this  height,  though 
many  of  those  streets  are  steep  to  climb, 
the  town  lies,  a wide  sea  of  roofs,  bordered 
with  a fringe  of  masts,  and  disappearing 
yonder  to  the  right  around  the  hills  Mum- 
bles-ward.  Beyond  lies  the  ocean,  smooth 
in  the  summer  sun,  dotted  with  sails,  a 
field  of  gleaming  sunshine  and  rippling 
shadow. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Mumbles  are  ? 
Out  of  the  sea  rise  two  rocks  side  by  side, 
very  nearly  alike  in  shape,  to  which  the 
term  Mammal  was  applied  by  the  Romans 
in  the  first  century.  From  this  came  in 
the  course  of  time  Mammals  and  Mum- 
bles. Thus,  at  least,  say  the  scholars,  and 
point  to  other  like  terms  in  lands  where 
the  Roman  sway  has  left  its  traces.  At 
low  tide  the  nearer-shore  rock  is  quite  laid 
bare,  and  one  may  even  walk  out  to  the 
second  rock,  on  which  stands  Mumbles 
Head  Light-house.  But  the  waves  dash 
high  upon  these  rocks  when  the  tide  is  in. 
They  shelter  the  little  harbor,  and  make 
it  a refuge  for  vessels  of  light  tonnage  in 
stress  of  weather.  The  light  house  throws 
a light  twenty  miles  out  to  sea.  Under 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  a cave,  one 
of  a series  which  have  made  this  penin- 
sula famous.  There  is  no  point  on  the 
coast  where  there  are  so  many  caves  so 
near  together,  and  some  of  them  still  yield 
bones  and  other  traces  of  prehistoric  man. 


Locally,  they  are  called  holes — as  Bacon 
Hole,  Minchin  Hole,  etc. 

One  does  not  walk  from  Swansea  to  the 
Mumbles.  There  is  a quantum  suff.  of 
that  best  of  medicines,  walking,  before  the 
most  indefatigable  pedestrian  after  reach- 
ing the  Mumbles,  and  it  is  to  be  taken  no- 
lens volens,  moreover.  Conveyances  of 
any  sort  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  ru- 
ral parts  of  the  Land  of  Gower,  and  it  is 
into  these  parts  of  that  famous  land  we 
strike  on  leaving  the  Mumbles  to  follow 
the  coast.  We  do  not  walk  to  the  Mum- 
bles, but  take  the  tramway,  which  runs 
along  the  level  beach.  Concerning  this 
tramway  there  are  curious  facts.  It  lay 
buried  for  a generation  under  the  sea-sands 
which  had  drifted  over  it,  the  rails  hav- 
ing been  put  down  before  George  Francis 
Train  was  born — too  early,  indeed,  for  the 
British  mind,  which  did  not  favor  the  no- 
tion at  all.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  the  buried  rails  were  inherited  by  a 
man  who  proceeded  to  sweep  the  sand  off 
them,  and  put  on  a car  or  two  of  a home- 
made sort,  original  in  architecture.  This 
time  the  enterprise  flourished,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1877,  upon  the  first  tramway  rails 
ever  laid  down  in  Wales,  horses  were  su- 
perseded by  the  first  tramway  engine  in- 
troduced into  the  principality. 

The  Land  of  Grower  occupies  a broad  head- 
land running  out  into  the  sea  between  the 
Bay  of  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  Bay.  It 
is  founded  on  a mass  of  old  red  sandstone 
conglomerate,  flanked  north  and  south  by 
strata  of  carboniferous  limestone.  Its 
coast  is  broken  up  into  a remarkable  series 
of  picturesque  coves,  caves,  chasms,  bluffs, 
gulfs,  strange  rock  formations ; the  ruins 
of  several  mediaeval  castles  look  out  to  sea 
from  its  cliffs  and  hills;  remains  of  Ro- 
man encampments  are  on  its  mountains  ; 
while  as  for  traces  of  prehistoric  man,  it 
is  famous  for  what  it  has  yielded,  and  still 
yields.  Travellers  seldom  penetrate  into 
this  old-world  Land  of  Gower.  There  are 
no  railroads,  and  few  carriage-roads ; none 
but  the  foot-passengers  can  move  quite 
freely  about.  There  are,  perhaps,  a few 
inns  which  can  entertain  a man  with  beer 
and  bread  and  cheese,  but  it  is  unsafe  to 
count  on  much  more ; so  that  no  stranger 
who  objects  to  “roughing  it”  in  a mild 
sort  of  way  will  venture  far  into  Gk>wer, 
unless  he  goes  on  a visit  to  one  of  the 
wealthy  lords  of  the  soil,  who  have  here, 
as  everywhere  in  Britain,  their  lovely 
country-seats.  The  people  who  inhabit 
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in-door  paupers,  they  are  so  insignificant 
a percentage  of  the  population  that  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  them  in  the  returns. 

As  you  are  preparing  to  climb  the  ac- 
clivity leading  over  the  hills  to  Langland 
Bay,  your  attention  is  arrested  by  the  fact 
that  a considerable  commerce  in  donkey 
hire  prevails  at  the  Mumbles,  for  as  far 
as  the  Mumbles,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not 
only  the  genus  tourist  but  the  genus  ex- 
cursionist does  penetrate,  since  it  is  mere- 
ly a tram-ride  from  Swansea.  Conclud- 
ing to  try  this  mode  of  progression,  you 
select  the  least  diminutive  of  the  donkeys 
and  the  most  wide  awake  of  the  boys  in 
charge  thereof , and,  bestriding  the  former, 
begin  the  ascent  under  the  auspices  of  the 
latter.  The  boy  scampers  by  your  side, 
and  while  encouraging  the  donkey  with 
thwacks,  entertains  the  rider  with  con- 
verse, thus  enabling  you  to  study  the  dia- 
lect of  the  region.  It  closely  resembles 
that  which  is  spoken  in  Somersetshire, 
and  also  that  which  you  later  hear  in 
Pembrokeshire. 

“Beant  ’un  a purty  donkey,  zur? 
[Whack.]  ’Er  name  be  Jennie.” 

“Not  so  pretty  as  her  name,”  you  re- 
ply. “ And  what  is  your  own  name  ?” 

“ John  Spry,  zur.” 

“ Are  you  Welsh  ?” 

“ Noa,  zur.” 

“ Do  you  speak  any  Welsh  ?” 

“ Noa,  zur;  a wouldn’t  larn  it.” 

“ Ah,  there  you  are  wrong,  John  Spry. 
It  is  better  to  have  two  languages  than 
one.” 

“ Has  you  got  two  lang’ages,  zur  ?” 

“I?  A dozen.” 

“Loor,  zur!” 

Between  two  particularly  energetic 
whacks  John  Spry  remarks  that  he  him- 
self owns  Jennie. 

“Indeed!  Valuable  property,  isn’t 
she  ?” 

“ A cost  two  pun  ten,  zur,”  is  the  proud 
reply. 

“You  make  a deal  of  money,  I dare 
say.  ” 

44  A good  bit,  zur.  It  do  cost  a lot  to 
keep  ’un,  though.” 

“How  much  does  it  cost  ?” 

“ Oh,  a lot.” 

“ But  what  amount  per  week  ?” 

“ Oh,  a good  bit.  Oh,  much.” 

No  clearer  figures  than  these  can  you 
get  from  John  Spry. 

Jennie  has  a propensity  for  stopping 
for  repose,  and  you  find  that  if  you  do  not 


resist  this  purpose  in  its  earlier  stages,  it 
is  followed  by  the  retirement  of  the  brute 
upon  its  haunches — an  attitude  quite  in- 
compatible with  a good’seat  on  the  rider’s 
part.  Therefore  you  adopt  the  expedient 
of  assisting  Jennie  along  with  your  um- 
brella, after  the  fashion  of  a walking- 
stick,  and  as  your  toes  are  almost  on  the 
ground  (the  beast  is  so  small)  you  present 
the  appearance,  to  a casual  observer,  of  a 
person  walking  up-hill  with  a donkey  be- 
tween his  legs.  But  you  presently  find 
yourself  at  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
Langland  Bay,  and  permit  the  donkey  to 
sit  down  permanently  as  you  walk  away 
to  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 

Langland  is  one  of  those  pretty  little 
bays  of  which  I have  spoken,  so  frequent- 
ly occurring  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast— a lovely  sheltered  spot,  with  farm- 
houses, elegant  country-seats,  and  “bath- 
ing-boxes” (as  the  sea-side  cottages  are 
called)  perched  about  on  the  green  hill- 
sides or  the  level  coast.  The  place  is  a 
popular  bathing  resort  for  Swansea  folk 
who  do  not  care  to  go  further;  but  there 
are  painful  stories  of  life  lost  here,  through 
bathers'  carelessness  and 

“ the  remorseless  outdraught  of  the  sea.” 

Here  commences  our  long  tramp 
through  the  Land  of  Gower,  pursuing  the 
sea-coast.  By  striking  directly  across  the 
peninsula  one  could  reach  the  nearest 
railway  station  on  the  opposite  side  in  a 
two  hours’  walk.  We  shall  be  as  many 
days  following  the  coast  around  to  the 
same  point,  but  it  is  the  coast  which  at- 
tracts in  Gowerland.  The  rugged  pile  of 
stones  upon  the  cliff  which  arrests  atten- 
tion ere  we  have  walked  far  has  an  en- 
chanted reputation.  It  is  what  remains  of 
a famous  castle  called  Pennardd,  whose 
history  is  lost  in  oblivion.  The  fancy  of 
the  ignorant  peasant  has  freer  play  con- 
cerning a castle  of  which  nothing  definite 
is  known.  Tradition  relates  that  Pen- 
nardd was  built  in  a single  night  by  the 
hand  of  an  enchanter.  It  is  believed  to 
be  still  haunted  by  troops  of  fairies,  who 
hold  mad  revels  in  its  grass-grown  pre- 
cincts on  summer  nights.  It  was  destroy- 
ed, the  legends  say,  as  it  was  built,  in  a 
single  night,  by  a tornado  of  Irish  sand 
blown  across  the  sea  by  malignant  Hiber- 
nian genii,  and  all  that  remains  to  tell 
the  tale  of  its  former  grandeur  are  two 
round  towers  and  some  fragments  of  em- 
battled wall.  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
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ple, when  the  waves  of  the  ocean  come  climbing  mys- 
teriously up  the  isides  of  this  precipice  in  a dense  volume,  surmounting  it,  and  break- 
ing over  its  summit  in  a vast  cascade.  The  fishermen  say  this  strange  performance 
is  the  result  of  a meeting  of  opposing  under  currents,  ami  is  the  sure  precursor  of  a 
storm.  The  Head  is  hollow;  inside  is  a great  cavern,  very  dangerous  to  enter,  but 
which  has  been  entered,  nevertheless,  by  one  rowing  a boa$  within  on  a quiet  summer 
day,  and  rowing  out  again  with  some  haste.  The  winds  and  waves  habitually  hold 
such  dissolute  revels  inside  the  cavern  of  this  haughty  Head  that  a boat  which  should 
l>e  caught  in  there  by  so  much  as  a wandering  zephyr  from  the  sea  would  have  a very 
hard  time  of  it.  The  winds  become  transformed  to  furies  in  this  roaring  abode  of 
chaos.  Long  before  a storm  has  really  arisen,  the  most  terrific  turmoil  is  raging 
inside  the  Head,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  rock  above — a little  crevice  no  wider 
than  a man’s  two  fingers,  and  no  longer  than  his  arm — there  rushes  a torrent,  of 
tempestuous  wind,  with  a noise  like  the  blowing  of  a furnace.  This  noisy  monitor 
Utters  the  warning  of  an  approaching  storm.  Science  has  dubbed  it.  the  Rhossilly 
Barometer  (Rhossilly  is  the  \veather-l>eatcii  little  village  hard  by);  the  people  call  it 
Simply  the  Blow-Hole ; and  if  ever  snake's  head  should  attain  such  dimensions  as  this 
Head  of  Worm,  its  hiss  would  perhaps  be  4s  loud  as  the  noise  of  this  Head's  blow-hole. 
The  cause  of  the  noise  is  of  course  simple,  and  needs  no  explanation;  it  has  abun- 
dant parallels  at  many  points  on  the  Welsh  coast.  The  Head  is  haunted  by  many  a 
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wild  legend — of  a great  door  in  the  depths 
of  the  cave,  studded  with  mighty  nails,  and 
which  is  heard  to  bang  and  slam  noisily 
in  storms;  of  terrible  shipwrecks,  centu- 
ries ago,  of  proud  Spanish  galleons,  which 
went  down  laden  heavily  with  treasure, 
sowing  the  sands  with  golden  coins, 
which  men  still  dig  up  from  time  to  time ; 
of  the  ghost  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
was  stabbed  on  the  shore,  with  his  hands 
full  of  Spanish  gold,  and  who  haunts  the 
Head  o’  nights  in  a phantom  chariot  drawn 
by  four  black  horses. 

The  shores  of  Carmarthen  Bay  are  low, 
marshy,  and  sandy,  except  on  the  western 
side,  where  they  rise  again  in  command- 
ing cliffs.  At  Llanelly  we  enter  Carmar- 
thenshire, the  largest  county  in  Wales,  and 
the  least  explored  in  modern  times.  The 
English  tourist  knows  comparatively  lit- 
tle about  this  county;  the  American  tour- 
ist, nothing.  It  is  the  centre  of  many  in- 
teresting and  unique  peculiarities  of  Welsh 
life,  and  has  something  like  a dozen  ruin- 
ed castles,  closely  associated  with  the  most 
fascinating  stories  of  Welsh  history.  Its 
legends  and  traditions  go  ages  further  back 
than  its  authentic  history  does.  The  cave 
in  which  Merlin  was  buried  alive  by  the 
siren  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  the 
rocky  chair  upon  the  hill-side  from  which 
he  delivered  his  prophecies,  are  still  point- 
ed out  to  strangers.  The  cave  is  certain- 
ly the  same  cave  which  has  been  hallowed 
(or  diabolized)  by  the  memory  of  Merlin 
for  many  centuries.  Beyond  this  fact  it 
is  not  needful  to  go.  The  people  of  Car- 
marthenshire retain  the  primitive  aspect 
and  manners  of  old  Wales  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  Welsh  language  is  univer- 
sally spoken.  To  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  English  language  has  hardly 
penetrated.  The  women  wear  the  old 
Welsh  peasant  costume  to  an  extent  com- 
mon nowhere  else  in  Wales  that  I have 
seen.  Old-fashioned  social  customs  still 
prevail.  The  fishermen  still  use  the  cor- 
acle— a kind  of  boat  obsolete  in  less  primi- 
tive regions.  The  old  Welsh  songs  are 
sung  by  the  bards,  the  old  Welsh  tunes 
played  by  the  harpers,  the  old  Welsh  su- 
perstitions linger  in  the  vales  and  mount- 
ains, the  old  Welsh  love  of  Wales  and  all 
things  Welsh  burns  with  an  ardor  which 
seems  undying  and  indestructible.  By  its 
history,  by  its  manners  and  customs,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  Carmarthenshire 
is  Welsh  of  the  Welsh.  One  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  people  who  inhabit  different 


parts  of  Wales  might  suppose,  on  looking 
at  the  map  of  Great  Britain,  that  there  is 
at  least  one  county  which  would  exhibit 
even  stronger  Welsh  peculiarities  than 
Carmarthen.  It  is  clear  enough  that  Car- 
marthenshire is  the  part  of  Wales  most 
remote  from  England,  and  therefore  least 
likely  to  feel  the  English  influences — with 
one  exception,  to  wit,  Pembrokeshire.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Pembrokeshire  is  the  least 
Welsh  of  any  county  in  Wales;  its  peo- 
ple are  like  the  people  of  Gowerland.  So 
far  as  regards  its  strongly  national  char- 
acteristics, Pembrokeshire  might  almost  as. 
well  be  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  and 
towed  across  the  Channel,  and  tacked  on 
to  Devonshire,  thus  leaving  Carmarthen- 
shire's western  border  an  unbroken  sea- 
coast. 

Carmarthen  town  was  in  old  time  a 
grand  place — the  capital  of  all  Wales — 
the  seat  of  the  Welsh  Parliament,  Chan- 
cery, Exchequer,  and  Mint.  Here  Welsh 
sovereigns  long  held  their  court;  the  roy- 
al residence  was  in  a castle  whose  only  re- 
mains now  are  seen  in  an  irregular  broken 
wall  or  two,  without  apparent  form  or 
purpose.  But  Carmarthen's  ancient  glo- 
ries have  departed.  On  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  county  has  sprung  up  a young  up- 
start of  a rival,  Llanelly — not  above  a 
paltry  three  or  four  hundred  years  old — 
which  has  taken  a great  deal  of  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  its  older  neighbor. 
Llanelly  is  not  a very  great  town  as  yet: 
but  then  consider  its  youth ! It  is  so  far 
superior  to  Carmarthen,  however,  that  the 
United  States  recognizes  it  as  a consular 
point,  while  it  utterly  ignores  the  ancient 
capital.  Swansea,  Llanelly,  and  Milford 
Haven  are  the  only  points  on  the  Welsh 
coast  where  the  United  States  has  deemed 
it  essential  to  establish  agencies,  depend- 
encies of  the  Cardiff  consulate.  There  is 
little  beyond  this  fact  to  call  us  to  Llanel- 
ly: it  has  no  history;  it  is  too  new.  The 
history  of  Wales  was  already  finished 
when  that  of  the  United  States  began. 
After  dark  the  town  of  Llanelly  is  pictur- 
esque by  reason  of  its  great  copper  and 
iron  works,  which  resound  with  the  thun- 
der of  steam-hammers  and  glow  red  with 
fire.  I strolled  about  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  these 
buildings  aflame  in  the  night,  their  iron 
skeletons  outlined  in  the  gloom  by  the 
roaring  fires  within,  their  chimneys  belch- 
ing like  volcanoes.  The  laborers'  wives 
stood  bare-headed  in  the  dusky  streets, 
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chatting’  in  groups.  Before  a cheery  coal  tire, 

in  au  inn  ji.M-oss  the  way  from  the  foundries,  I 

found  a cluster  '»>  forgemt  n fitting  and 

ing,  each  with  Ins  bi"wv  earlhru  mug  of  he  r 

Udoiv  In  Hi,  the  Uglitoi  «>nh  \>y  tl>e  bright 

blaze  of  the  (ire  oh  the  hearth,  the  thud  of  the  v 

engines  over  tire  way  ^baking  the  soli  cl  earth 

on  which  the  stone  inn  stood.  Yvt  in  Lhipeijy  there 

are  handsome  residences,  the  abodes  of  u cultivated 

and  refined  people,  among  >vh<$n>  literature  and 

tlie  arts  flourish.  There  is  an  Afhcuecim>  anti 

tli ere  is  a mu  Meal  soviet y which  ^ £ 

cultivates  Handel  and  BeeUto 

v*ii  • and  in  fest.irju.vny 

of  Hite  fiisei-  -r  £ 

nations  of  > 

its  fair  &* \X  ,t  .-  ' ■ ■ ,<;■ 

there  is  the 


nxwica  ClJCRCH. 


■ verse  of  &iv&gef  who  eele- 

} iitm  bfatel  the  elttuarn#  of  a bux- 

*****  dimes  of  Llanelly 

a hundred  years  ago.  Tea  miles  from 

Llanelly  stands  a town  to  walk  whose 
• .streets  is  to  Jxi  set  dreaming  of  thou&ujrl- 
year -old  things,  A qmmit  coltection  of 
‘ /Iv5^’*  ' ..  weather  beaten  &Unw  art*  rttjfifa 

which  lino  the  narrow  and  irregular  streets 
of  Kidwelly.  It  is  divided  in  two  by  the 
river  Gweudraetli  (white  strath),  and  one  part  is  called  the  new  town,  the  other  the  old 
town.  The  new  town,  quotha *— it  was  old  and  moss-grown  when  Columbus  discov- 
ered America,  In  it  stand  a church  hoary  with  age,  Homo  ruins  of  a priory,  and 
several  houses  of  great  antiquity,  all  of  which  become  insignificant  in  the  presence 
of  the  lion  of  the  old  town.  We  reach  the  old  town  by  crossing  an  ancient  and  nar- 
row bridge,  ami  there,  upon  a rocky  eniiiieuee  on  the  river-bank,  stands  the  iion 
referred  t«» — Kidwelly  Castlte. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Wales,  Kidwelly  stands  pre-eminent  as  a specimen  of  har- 
monious castle  architecture.  There  is  a symmetry  in  its  outlines  which  lifts  it 
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above  the  level  of  Welsh  castles  generally, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  old 
castle-builders  of  Wales  were  seldom 
guided  by  the  purpose  of  producing  works 
which  should  win  from  nineteenth -cen- 
tury critics  the  honor  of  being  dubbed  an 
* ‘architectural  composition.”  They  aimed 
at  strength,  and  they  achieved  majesty — 
a fortress  which  should  excite  the  admira- 
tion, wonder,  and  awe  of  the  vulgar,  and 
defy  the  assaults  of  armed  hordes,  was 
their  ideal  castle,  and  they  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  symmetry  of  whole.  In 
the  case  of  Kidwelly,  however,  they  seem 
to  have  builded  better  than  they  knew — 
or  intended.  Instead  of  being  au  unin- 
telligible mass,  the  arrangement  of  its 
towers  and  walls  is  orderly.  On  every 
side  the  face  of  strength  looks  down  upon 
you:  there  is  a frowning  tower  in  every 
point  of  view;  yet  the  whole  effect  is 
grace. 

There  are  few  ruined  castles  in  Wales 
which  have  sustained  so  little  injury  as 
Kidwelly.  None  of  its  walls  or  towers 
seem  to  have  been  blown  up,  although  its 
lead,  iron,  and  timber  have  been  carried 
off,  and  their  place  supplied  with  a luxu- 
riant growth  of  ivy.  One  mural  tower 
has  tumbled  into  the  fosse,  but  it  was 
overturned  by  the  hand  of  time  alone : 
there  was  something  wrong  with  its  foun- 
dations. Yet  few  castles  have  had  a 
stormier  history. 

Across  the  bay  stands  another  castle, 
which  affords  a striking  contrast  to  Kid- 
welly in  several  respects.  The  bay  is  nar- 
row here,  and  the  waters  of  the  river  Towy 
mingle  with  those  of  the  sea  under  the 
gloomy  walls  of  Llanstephan  castle.  We 
do  not  need  to  cross  the  bay  in  order  to 
have  the  best  of  this  mysterious  ruin ; the 
picture  it  presents  on  its  precipitous  height, 
at  whose  feet  the  sea  breaks,  is  its  best 
point.  It  has  stood  in  sombre  loneliness, 
just  as  it  stands  now,  mysterious  and  voice- 
less, ever  since  the  days  when  Robin  Hood 
was  making  merry  in  Sherwood  Forest. 
A lovely  country  stretches  hence  to  the 
old  town  of  Carmarthen.  However  prim- 
itive may  be  the  ways  of  the  people  in  the 
heart  of  Wales,  the  land  everywhere  gives 
evidence  of  tasteful  culture.  The  land- 
scapes in  all  directions  appeal  eloquently 
to  whatever  we  may  possess  of  the  aesthet- 
ic spirit.  Nowhere  in  Wales  can  you  find 
a spot  where  exist  those  horrible  outrages 
on  the  natural  beauties  of  scenery  which 
are  so  common  in  America.  It  is  a mat- 


ter for  constant  thankfulness,  as  we  wan- 
der about  these  hills  and  vales,  that  never 
once  is  the  sight  offended  by  seeing  a pat- 
ent-medicine legend  on  a rock,  a blacking 
advertisement  on  a fence,  even  a handbill 
on  a tree.  There  are  proper  places  ap- 
pointed for  bill-posting,  and  bills  are  post- 
ed nowhere  else.  As  for  the  stentorian 
letters  which  glare  and  bellow  and  scream 
at  us  in  America  from  every  cliff  face  as 
we  whirl  through  the  land  by  rail,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  country  which 
belongs  to  the  “nation  of  shop-keepers.” 
(This  libel  is  not  often  heard  nowadays.) 
I shudder  to  think,  as  I roam  among  these 
grand  old  castles,  along  these  rock-bound 
shores,  that  if  they  were  in  America  they 
would  be  plastered  all  over  with  quack 
advertisements  by  my  enterprising  coun 
try  men.  The  scene  we  traverse  in  draw- 
ing near  Carmarthen  has  no  fences  to 
tempt  patent-medicine  paint-pots ; green 
hedges  run  everywhere,  from  mountain- 
top  to  sea-coast.  The  smooth  river  Towy 
winds  placidly  through  a land  of  peace 
and  grace.  There  is  near  the  town  a bend 
of  the  stream  so  round  and  symmetrical 
that  Giotto  might  have  drawn  it,  or  Ho- 
garth created  it  with  a sweep  of  the  pencil 
which  struck  the  famous  line  of  beauty. 

No  town  in  Wales  made  at  fi^4  sight 
so  strange  and  strong  an  impre  ssion  on 
my  mind  as  Carmarthen.  Caerleon  came 
near  to  it  in  this  regard.  Caerleon,  how- 
ever, is  a village  on  a plain,  while  Carmar- 
then is  a large  town,  with  steep  narrow 
streets  climbing  about  in  never-ending  vi- 
cissitude, and  it  seems  like  some  quaint- 
er and  older  corner  of  old  London — Lon- 
don as  it  was  in  Hogarth’s  day,  I mean. 
Carmarthen  has  stood  still  for  centuries. 
The  busy  hand  of  improvement  is  ever  at 
work  on  London,  whose  most  ancient  rel- 
ic of  ancient  time,  the  Tower,  looks  as  if 
it  were  sponged  all  over  with  water  and 
wiped  off  with  a towel  every  day  of  its 
life.  I first  came  upon  the  Tower  direct 
from  my  studies  among  Welsh  castles;  I 
had  never  seen  it  before,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  picturesque  ruins  with  which  I 
had  been  hobnobbing  in  Wales,  the  Tow'er 
of  London  seemed  as  void  of  antique  poet- 
ic aspect  as  an  American  penitentiary. 
Not  a tuft  of  ivy  upon  it ; not  a broken 
wrall  about  it ; everything  patched  and 
mended  to  perfection ; nowhere  a glimpse 
of  delightful  old  dirt,  picturesque  rubbish, 
mossy  windows;  everywhere  order,  neat- 
ness, and  wholeness.  Whit  the  careful 
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hand  of  man,  the  march  of  progress,  has 
wrought  on  this  old  historic  building,  it 
has  wrought  with  even  greater  obduracy 
elsewhere  throughout  London.  But  in 
the  ancient  Welsh  capital, 

“ Old  Carmarthen,  Merlin’s  famous  town, 

Nor  scorned  by  London,  though  of  such  renown,” 

as  sung  the  “ Polyolbion,”  two  hundred 
years  ago — modern  enterprise  has  little 
disturbed  the  atmosphere  of  ancientness. 
So  at  least  I found  it.  If  in  a dream  I 
had  been  taken  back  into  the  past,  and  set 
down  in  a city  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  more  strange  and 
fascinating  to  me  than  certaiit>quarters  of 
Carmarthen  proved.  And  this  was  not 
because  of  any  special  picturesqueness  in 
its  historical  relics.  Indeed,  there  is  hard- 
ly a town  in  Wales  where  these  relics  are 
so  few.  The  castle,  rich  with  historic  in- 
terest, is  almost  obliterated ; over  the  walls 
of  the  county  jail  you  may  catch  sight 
of  some  poor  piles  of  moss-grown  stone, 
and  that  is  all.  There  are  also  in  the 
town  some  traces  of  an  old  priory,  and  in 
the  church  some  ancient  tombs.  Beyond 
these,  nothing.  Yet  the  very  air  is  heavy 
with  antiquity,  and  at  every  street  corner 
I paused  to  look  about  me  with  an  inter- 
est too  profound  for  words.  The  town 
seems  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  great- 
ness, the  shades  of  mighty  men  who  have 
walked  its  streets,  from  Roderic  the  Great, 
first  King  of  all  Wales,  to  Llewellyn  the 
Great,  last  of  her  native  princes;  from 
Merlin  the  Enchanter  to  St.  David,  holiest 
of  Welshmen  ; not  to  name  such  modern- 
like men  as  Owen  Glendower,  who  cap- 
tured the  town  in  1403,  and  the  immortal 
Beau  Nash,  pink  of  Welshmen,  who  was 
a school-boy  here  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  St.  Peter's  Church  sleep  the 
remains  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  who, 
Welsh  historians  claim  (and  with  a good 
showing,  too),  slew  Richard  III.  on  Bos- 
worth  Field,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  died  in  Carmarthen  in  1729.  This 
church  is  as  rugged  and  unlovely  as  the 
weather-beaten  face  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
sternest  Puritans.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
grave-yard,  through  which  runs  a path- 
way* that  seems  to  be  a short-cut  from  one 
busy  quarter  of  the  town  to  another,  and 
generally  has  a lawyer's  clerk  or  two  rush- 
ing through  it.  with  pen  behind  ear,  as 
careless  of  his  surroundings  as  if  he  were 
in  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  There  were 
some  quaint  old  ladies  from  the  rural  dis- 


tricts loitering  among  the  graves;  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a cattle-show  day,  and  the 
“hill-folk"  were  about  everywhere,  clad 
in  their  queer  petticoats  and  cloaks,  and 
wearing  the  tall  beaver  hats  which  are 
the  special  badge  of  the  Welsh  peasant 
women.  There  were  more  women  in  the 
streets  with  these  hats  than  without  them ; 
and  I am  inclined  to  think  the  antique 
costumes  of  the  womeu,  and  the  knee- 
breeched  men  I everywhere  met,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  producing  on  my  mind 
that  strong  impression  of  by  - gone  times 
of  which  I have  spoken.  A greater  va- 
riety of  knee-breeches  and  gaiters,  Pick- 
wickian and  others,  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere. 

Near  Carmarthen  is  the  extraordinary 
ruin  of  Carreg-Cennin.  This  castle  stands 
on  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  whose 
entire  area — about  an  acre — it  completely 
covers  with  its  walls.  The  perpendicular 
cliff  upon  whose  top  the  ruins  tower  is 
on  three  sides  a sheer  precipice  of  three 
hundred  feet,  utterly  inaccessible;  and  the 
castle  walls  being  themselves  uncommon- 
ly tall,  the  outlook  from  their  battlements 
into  the  yawning  gulfs  all  about  is  enough 
to  make  the  most  veteran  climber  turn 
giddy. 

In  following  the  sea-shore,  we  reach  at 
Laugharne  Castle  the  boundary  line  di- 
viding Wales  from  the  part  of  Pembroke- 
shire which  for  centuries  has  been  dubbed 
’‘Little  England  beyond  Wales."  The 
state  of  things  described  as  existing  in 
Gowerland  is  repeated  here,  but  on  a lar- 
ger scale.  For  seven  centuries  this  castle 
has  marked  the  point  beyond  which  the 
Welshman  and  the  Fleming  have  refused 
to  go,  either  in  his  way — never  intermar- 
rying, understanding  not  each  other’s 
language,  and  as  completely  divided  in 
thought  and  feeling  as  if  a high  wall  ran 
between  them.  The  castle  stands  direct- 
ly on  the  shore,  where  the  river  Taff  falls, 
into  the  sea.  On  the  landward  side  it  is. 
very  lovely,  its  hoary  walls  being  richly 
hung  with  ivy,  and  its  towers  strongly 
outlined  against  the  background  of  water 
and  sky. 

At  Amroth  is  an  example  of  the  sub- 
merged forests  which  are  found  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  coast.  At  low  spring- 
tides  may  bo  seen  the  roots  and  stumps  of 
ancient  forest  trees  sticking  up  out  of  the 
sand.  On  being  handled,  the  wood  gen- 
erally crumbles  to  pieces,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  firm  and  sound.  Scraping 
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<low n into  the  sand , you  eorue  upon 
tW  ancient  soil  in  which  these  for 
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hut  tom  tyttA  t>ft  which  we  dwell 
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it,  studying  its  ivied  walls;  stood  inside  it, 
gazing  up  the  giddy  height  from  its  grassy 
floor  to  its  domical  vault  atop;  climbed 
and  clambered  over  and  about  its  rugged 
stones,  sometimes  with  bated  breath,  ever 
under  the  spell  of  a fascination  as  positive 
as  it  was  novel.  I found  the  tower  was 
not  often  climbed.  “Can  I climb  these 
staii*s  ?”  I asked  of  an  attendant,  pointing 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mural  stairway 
which  wound  upward  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  “It  is  possible,  sir,”  she  re- 
plied, “but  many  of  the  steps  be  gone.” 
I found  it  was  like  climbing  a particular- 
ly  steep  hill,  except  that  no  hill  would 
compel  one  to  so  twist  and  turn  and 
grope.  Part  of  the  time  I was  on  all 
fours.  The  central  column  around  which 
these  well-stairways  usually  wind  had 
here  quite  fallen  away,  leaving  a sinister- 
looking  abyss,  down  which  I looked  as  I 
clambered  upward;  and  the  stairs  were 
but  a series  of  projections  from  the  stones 
of  the  tower,  of  which  they  seemed  a sol- 
id part.  It  undoubtedly  was  dangerous 
to  climb  them ; I should  have  backed  out 
of  the  enterprise  had  not  the  young  wo- 
man assured  me  it  was  possible  to  go  up. 

By-and-by  I find  a fragmentary  rope 
dangling  down  the  well  of  the  absent  col- 
umn ; it  is  fast  at  the  other  end  to  an  iron 
ring  of  the  battlement;  with  its  aid  I 
reach  the  top  at  last.  It  is  rather  exciting 
to  stand  on  this  height,  at  top  of  a crum- 
bling tower  (it  crumbles  as  the  ages  lapse ; 
it  does  not  crumble  visibly,  any  more  than 
an  oak  visibly  grows),  with  no  parapet 
or  railing  of  any  sort,  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing such  great  guns  from  the  sea  that 
I fear  they  will  blow  me  off — a thought 
which  prompts  me  to  sit  down.  I gaze 
awhile  at  the  sky,  the  hills,  the  waters, 
the  ships,  and  then  look  down  into  the 
vast  green  court  below,  where  sheep  and 
fowls  are  feeding,  and  people  walking 
about.  What  an  unpleasant  distance  to 
fall ! I rise  and  walk  about.  The  sense 
of  peril  clings  to  me  in  spite  of  philoso- 
phy ; the  tower  seems  to  rock  in  the  strong 
wind  from  the  sea.  Of  course  the  idea  is 
absurd,  but  it  is  impossible  to  dispel  the 
fancy.  Coming  upon  an  opening  in  the 
dome — a window  once,  clearly — I inquisi- 
tively put  my  head  through,  first  laying 
aside  my  hat,  and  securing  it  with  a 
stone  lest  it  should  blow  away.  Lying 
at  full  length  on  my  breast  in  the  win- 
dow, my  head  within  the  dome,  I look 
down  the  dizzy  gulf.  The  effect  is  simply 


terrific.  Numerous  floors  once  hung  in 
this  huge  well;  all  are  gone,  and  the  gaze 
is  unbroken  clear  to  the  ground.  Such 
an  effect  is  peculiar  to  dismantled  struc- 
tures; there  is  nothing  of  it  in  natural 
cliffs  or  chasms;  a human  influence  is 
here,  subtle,  unexplainable,  awre-compel- 
ling.  To  calm  myself  with  practical  de- 
tails, I fall  to  measuring  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Seven  solid  feet,  by  all  that  is 
absurd  I The  tower  will  not  fall  to-day. 

I am  quite  sure  I feel  it  rock  in  the  wiijd 
all  the  same.  Mounting  higher,  I stand 
on  top  of  the  dome,  which  is  a grass-plot, 
a mound  of  green.  I observe  no  new 
sense  of  danger  from  this  added  altitude 
—unless  it  be  when  presently  I almost 
walk  through  the  window,  in  mistake  for 
the  stairway  opening;  and  as  I have 
pointed  out  that  there  are  no  floors  inside 
the  tower — ! 

Directly  south  of  Pembroke,  on  the 
coast,  is  St.  Go  wan’s  Head,  a promontory 
conspicuous  in  a scene  of  rugged  grand- 
eur. Nature  here  vies  with  story  to 
interest  mankind.  History  has  set  its 
stamp  upon  the  scene  since  history’s  ear- 
liest days.  Superstition  has  covered  it 
with  such  a variety  of  mystic  legends  that 
they  are  quite  unrecountable.  The  name 
St.  Gowan  is  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  Sir  Gawain,  the  nephew  of 
King  Arthur,  and  in  the  deep  hollow  be- 
low the  Head,  where  the  tall  cliffs  tower 
over  St.  Gowan ’s  Chapel,  is  a vertical  cleft 
in  the  rock  where  Sir  Gawain  was  hid- 
den from  his  enemies  by  enchantment. 

The  rock  opened  to  let  him  in,  closed  upon 
him,  and,  when  his  foes  were  gone,  open- 
ed again,  remaining  open  forever  there- 
after, just  as  you  now  see  it,  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  saint’s  body  still  visible ; for 
in  time  Gawain  became  a saint,  and  the 
story  a miracle,  through  the  wTell-known 
assimilative  process  adopted  by  the  early 
Christian  priests  respecting  pagan  legends. 

You  come  dowTn  to  the  chapel  by  a flight 
of  rude  limestone  steps,  which,  as  you  are 
incredibly  informed,  can  not  be  correctly 
counted  by  mere  mortal.  You  are  shown 
the  magic  stones  which  ring  like  a bell 
when  struck,  and  the  reason  why  they 
ring  is  explained  in  three  several  legends, 
all  equally  marvellous,  and  quite  unlike 
each  other,  about  the  ancient  bell  of  the 
chapel.  Concerning  the  cleft  in  whicli 
the  saint  was  hidden,  you  are  given  to 
understand  that  it  grows  larger  for  a tall 
man  and  smaller  for  a short  one ; in  fact. 
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bottom  the  sea  is  seen,  with  a strange  light 
on  its  breast. 

Beyond  this  chasm  is  a round  hole  in 
the  greensward  atop  of  the  cliff,  called 
Bosheston  Meer,  which  leads  by  a slender 
rock-hewn  tunnel  or  pipe  down  through 
the  cliff  to  the  sea  below,  about  a furlong 
from  the  opening  on  the  cliff -top.  A 
hollow  sepulchral  booming  eternally  re- 
sounds from  this  weird  hole,  and  when 
there  is  a storm  the  noise  becomes  prodi- 
gious. A column  of  sea-water  then  rushes 
up  the  pipe,  and  leaps  through  the  hole 
high  into  the  air  with  a reverberation  like 
the  firing  of  cannon.  As  the  spray  falls 
back  into  the  hole,  a vacuum  is  created  in 
the  air  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  through 
which  sheep  are  sometimes  sucked  into 
the  gulf.  This  particular  hole  has  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  Wales,  but  it  is  one 
of  a large  number  of  like  circular  cavities 
which  are  found  along  our  route. 

Milford-Haven  is  the  remotest  United 
States  consular  port  in  Wales,  an  agency 
subject  to  the  Cardiff  consulate.  The 
business  done  here  is  insignificant,  but  the 
prospects  of  Milford-Haven  are,  and  have 
long  been,  magnificent.  Here  is  a harbor 
of  really  grand  proportions — a land-lock- 
ed harbor  where  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
might  ride  at  anchor — but  time  has  passed 
it  by.  In  earlier  centuries  Milford-Ha- 
ven was  a famous  sea  port.  Henry  VII. 
landed  here  with  his  French  allies  when 
he  marched  through  Wales  to  the  English 
throne.  Cromwell  made  this  his  chief 
war  station  for  communication  with  Ire- 
land and  France.  Shakspeare  put  Mil- 
ford-Haven in  his  immortal  story  more 
than  once.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in 
Oreat  Britain  which  has  known  such  re- 
markable vicissitudes  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  during  the  past  century.  Its 
•career  is  typified  by  the  Great  Eastern 
steam -ship,  that  leviathan  of  the  deep 
which  was  going  to  revolutionize  travel 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Here  it  lies  now,  in  the  shelter  of  Milford’s 
graving-dock,  mighty  but  forgotten.  Yet 
busy  and  hopeful  brains  are  still  at  work 
for  Milford,  planning  great  results  in  the 
near  future.  Milford  is,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  twenty-four  hours  by  steamship  near- 
er New  York  than  Liverpool  is,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  her  harbor  are  sim- 
ply peerless.  Can  one  wonder  that  there 
are  sanguine  souls  who  believe  an  era  of 
prosperity  is  to  be  inaugurated  here  far 
surpassing  anything  in  the  past  ( 


We  strike  across  country  from  Milford, 
to  resume  the  shore  line  higher  up  on  St. 
Bride’s  Bay,  and  pass  through  Haverford- 
West  (a  town  of  considerable  importance 
in  this.part  of  Wales),  and  under  the  bro- 
ken walls  of  Roche  Castle.  This  striking 
ruin  marks  the  northwestern  limit  of  “Lit- 
tle England  beyond  Wales.”  It  stands 
on  the  Welsli-English  border  line.  The 
Normans  had  no  possessions,  and  conse- 
quently no  need  of  castles,  beyond  this 
point.  You  climb  to  the  broken  ruin  up 
a steep  path;  it  occupies  the  summit  of  a • 
towering  mass  of  trap-rock  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  level  plain.  There  is 
no  like  rock  anywhere  in  sight  as  your 
eye  traverses  the  country  for  miles  about. 

A tradition  of  a kind  met  with  in  the  folk- 
lore of  many  lands  attaches  to  Roche  Cas- 
tle: that  its  feudal  lord  built  it  in  this  pe- 
culiar place  because  he  was  warned  in  a 
vision  that  he  should  die  by  the  sting  of 
an  adder,  by  which  fate  he  did  die,  the  ad- 
der coming  to  him  in  his  stronghold  to 
seek  his  life. 

Nothing  could  be  more  desolate  than 
the  picture  presented  on  the  breeze-blown 
sands  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay  when  a storm  is 
rising.  The  wild  winds  whistle  along  its 
cloud-hung  coast,  and  lash  the  waters  into 
a seeming  fury  ; white -caps  cover  the 
waves  which  plunge  landward,  and  drag 
the  rattling  pebbles  on  the  shore  with  a 
noise  like  the  snarl  of  eating  lions;  yet 
ships  ride  safely  at  anchor,  knowing  that 
this  semblance  of  fury  is  not  of  a sort  to 
frighten  mariners.  In  most  weathers  the 
waters  of  St.  Bride’s  lie  in  an  intense  calm 
from  morning  till  night,  and  under  the 
watching  stars. 

We  skirt  the  irregular  shores  of  the  bay 
until  we  reach  the  limit  of  its  northern 
boundary,  and  stand  on  the  westernmost 
point  of  Wales — the  nearest  reach  of  ori- 
ginal British  soil  toward  the  land  of  the 
American.  This  point  is  called  Ramsey 
Isle,  and  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by 
a strait  about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide, 
through  which  the  tide  runs  with  great 
force,  at  times  forming  a cascade  over  a 
reef  of  rocks  on  the  western  side,  and  fill- 
ing the  narrower  portion  of  the  strait  with 
whirl  pools.  From  the  strait  Ramsey 
Isle  rises.  At  one  portion  of  its  western 
face  it  forms  a sheer  cliff  some  four  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Here  several  detached 
rocks  or  islets  stand  out  to  sea,  sheltering 
the  base  of  the  cliff.  Under  their  lee  the 
sea  does  not  break  much,  but  lifts  and 
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S?  Andrew  v>  the  Scotch. Mt\l  Si.  Patrick 
tp  the  Iri*b,  The  hm.*r  of  <X4qrt.  scenery 
is  ijj  \m  rU'inv nt  ?u  St..  1 v oTs.  The 
walks  along*  the  cliffs  are  enchanting. 
One  can  spend  weeks  in  exploring  the 
wild  beauties  of  the  shore,  its  coves  and 
caves,  its  thyiiiy  promontories,  the  infi- 
nitely various  hues  and  eon  figurations  of 
the  cliffs,  the  smooth  sands  lying  yellow 
in  the  sun,  the  seaward -gazing  gorges, 
the  pure  clear  water  at  the  feet  of  the 
crags.  The  abundance  of  primeval  or 
prehistoric  antiquities  scattered  over  this 
parish  is  so  prodigious  that  it  is  simply 
i in  possible  to  speak  of  them.  The  medi- 
aeval nuuaihs  are  even  more  extensive. 
The.  ruined  palace  of  the  ancient  bishops, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in 


falls  heavily,  alternately  roaringand  snor- 
ing in  the  caves  and  crevices.  With  a 
heavy  sea  outside,  the  noise  is  deafening. 
The  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
a delicate  iaec  like  reticulation  of  sticky 
foam . Thousands  of  gul Is,  razor  bills,  and 
puffins  — the  birds  called  locally  4t eli- 
gt>ogsr,-~  wheel  round  the  rocks,  or  range 
themselves  in  interminable  ranks  oh  the 
ledger. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  heart  of  Dew-is- 
land, most  Celtic  of  Celtic  regions,  scene 
of  the  life-labors  of  St.  David,  who  is  to  the 
Welsh  what  St.  George  is  to  the  English, 


THE  WILD  WELSH  COAST. 


especially  e<‘l**Or:.iied  for  itt*  open  - 
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is  its  ruined  palace,  illustrating  li ides  ♦’■•h.*t,g,:>.  even 
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and  the  sheep  ami  cattle  of  mam 

Time  was  when  St.  David's  stood  supreme  among 
the  cathedrals  of  this  land.  It  was  the  shrine  to  which  kings  anil  conquerors  made 
pilgrimages  throughout  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  After  St.  Davids 
canonization,  two  visits  to  his  tomb  were  considered  equal  to  one  to  Rome,  and  three 
equalled  a visit  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  The  names  of  its  great  men 
figure  splendidly  in  the  pages  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  in  superstitious 
legend  and  tradition.  The  cathedral,  like  that  at  LkuidaffV*  lies  in  a deep  hollow 
below  the  town,  in  contrast  to  whose  insignificance  and  poverty  the  splendor  of  these 
mediaeval  remains  bursts  upon  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  traveller  like  a dream  of 
enchantment;  and  the  feeling  is  only  enhanced  by  the  desolation  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  wild  gloom  of  the  rugged  coast,  upon  whose  black  walls  the  Atlantic 
breaks  in  sullen  majesty. 

The  land  between  St  David’s  and  Fishguard  is  a wind  swept,  treeless  moor,  much 
of  it  sedulously  cultivated,  however,  the  fields  being  si  id  tore  d by  earthen  banks  six 
to  ten  feet  high.  The  coast  is  edged  with  cliffs  averaging  perhaps  one  hundred  feet, 
with  here  and  there  various  rock-bound  pools,  in  which  the  turmoil  is  wonderfully 
grand  when  a very  heavy  sea  is  running.  From  one  of  these  pools,  called  Fwll 
titnxlyr,  u headland  of  great  renown  may  1 *>  seen  in  the  distance.  Upon  it  the 
French  made  a landing  in  February.  1797,  few  in  number,  weakened  by  a voyage 
conducted  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  (some  say  also  by  hard  drink - 
jugj,  and  .surrendered  to  a few  mi -coals,  believing  them  supported  by  a larger  force, 
an  astute  Cymro  haviug  promenaded  in  the  distance  a number  of  Welsh  women  in 
their  tall  hats  and  mi  cloaks.  The  Welsh  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cawdor,  whose  descendant,  the  present  Earl  of  Cawdor,  is  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Carmar- 
thenshire, the  existing  representative  of  the  historic  thanes  of  Cawdor. 


* See  torUele  k‘  On  the  hi  lftifjxr9  J fatjaziue  for  February,  1877 
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This  headland  adjoins  the  town  of 
Fishguard,  or  Fiscard — a dirty  little  fish- 
ing port  with  a fine  natural  harbor,  deep, 
unobstructed,  and  well  sheltered,  in  which 
large  ships  can  take  refuge  in  stress  of  wea- 
ther. These  numerous  excellent  harbors 
occurring  at  such  frequent  intervals  along 
the  Welsh  coast  are  the  providential  an- 
tidote to  the  bane  of  its  cruel  cliffs.  The 
town  is  made  picturesque  by  being  built 
partly  on  ground  level  with  the  port,  and 
partly  on  high  hills  which  look  far  out  to 
sea.  Hence  sweep  the  wide  waters  of  Car- 
digan Bay,  lined  for  a great  part  of  its 
southern  boundary  with  cliffs  of  varying 
grandeur,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  as  we  go  northward  toward  Ab- 
erystwith,  the  limit  of  our  present  jour- 
neying. 

Aberystwith  may  be  called  the  Newport 
of  Wales,  as  Tenby  has  been  called  its 
Long  Branch.  It  is  a town  of  some  im- 
portance, quite  aside  from  its  watering- 
place  character— thickly  populated,  bus- 
tling, and  ancient  of  aspect  as  to  its  back 
streets,  however  modem  and  merry  in  its 
sea-facing  features.  Its  life  goes  busily 
on  in  winter  as  in  summer — the  life  of  a 
sea -port  town,  with  sailing  ships  and 
steamers  trading  with  Liverpool  and  other 
ports— and  its  grand  hotels  on  the  shore 
awaken  to  life  with  the  fashionable  crowd 
of  the  bathing  season.  It  is  true  that,  as 
at  most  of  the  British  sea  side  watering- 
places,  the  u season”  at  Aberystwith  lasts 
forever,  so  mild  is  the  climate.  I was 
frozen  out  there  one  July,  all  the  same, 
and  packed  for  home  and  a warm  fire- 
side with  great  alacrity;  but  the  Aber- 
ystwithians  point  with  pride  to  Sir  Charles 
Clarke,  Bart.,  who  immortalized  himself 
by  saying  that  4 ‘in  certain  cases  a fort- 
night spent  at  AberyStwith  will  do  more 
good  than  a month  at  any  other  watering- 
place.”  The  significance  of  this  Bunsby- 
ish  remark  no  doubt  lies  in  the  application 
of  it.  Aberystwith  is  a most  salubrious 
spot,  where  one  is  tempted  to  tarry  long. 
There  is  a ruined  castle,  of  course ; it  stands 
on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  renowned  Devil’s  Bridge, 
and  there  are  some  splendid  mountains  to 
climb,  such  as  Plynlimmon.  When  you 
walk  out  on  the  pier  on  the  evening  of  a 
hot  summer  day,  you  find  that  the  experi- 
ence is  a pleasant  one.  The  pier  is  a frail- 
looking,  graceful  iron  structure,  painted 
red,  set  solidly  into  the  rock  bottom  (which 
here  conveniently  exists,  at  the  eastward 


end  of  a stretch  of  sandy  beach),  its  iron 
feet  shining  with  sea-weeds  and  incrust- 
ed  with  salt.  There  is  a flight  of  iron 
stairs  at  the  end,  which  leads  down  to  and 
into  the  sea.  On  the  pier  are  a number 
of  small  buildings  of  wood  on  light  orna- 
mental iron  frames,  prettily  painted  in 
blues,  browns,  and  light  yellows,  with  ma- 
hogany window-frames;  and  two  band- 
houses,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  summer 
night,  but  provided  with  canvas-covered 
walls  (in  pleasant  weather  buttoned  up 
into  the  ceiling),  by  which  they  can  be 
snugly  inclosed  in  time  of  storm.  The 
scene  under  the  stars  is  lovely:  the  lights 
in  the  line  of  windows  facing  the  sea  along 
the  crescent-shaped  beach;  the  dark  back- 
ground of  night-liung  mountains  behind 
the  town;  the  rising  moon  throwing  a 
gleam  of  silver  over  the  rugged  castle  out- 
lined strong  against  the  eastern  sky;  the 
soft  waves  down  below  lapping  musically 
the  pier’s  supports,  creeping  softly  among 
the  huge  black  piles  of  shaggy  sea-weed, 
gently  washing  the  long  stretch  of  bare 
rocks,  sand,  and  shingly  beach.  Who 
could  imagine  this  quiet  babbling  spirit 
of  somnolence  to  be  the  same  sea  which, 
lashed  by  the  storm,  comes  leaping  up  the 
cliffs  like  a pack  of  hounds,  upjetting  in 
spirts  of  wild  sea-smoke  and  hissing  fleeces 
of  froth  ? 


RAPE’S  CHASM. 

Cape  Anne.  September  Surf,  1882. 

White  fire  upon  the  gray-green  waste  of  waves, 
The  low  light  of  the  breaker  flares.  Ah,  see ! 
Outbursting  on  a sky  of  steel  and  ice, 

The  baffled  sun  stabs  wildly  at  the  gale. 

The  water  rises  like  a god  aglow 

Who  all  too  long  hath  slept,  and  dreamed  too  sure* 

And  finds  his  goddess  fled  his  empty  arms. 

Silent,  the  mighty  cliff  receives  at  last, 

That  rage  of  elemental  tenderness, 

The  old  omnipotent  caress  she  knows. 

Yet  once  the  solid  earth  did  melt  for  her, 

And,  pitying,  made  retreat  before  her  flight. 
Would  she  have  hidden  her  forever  there? 

Or  did  she,  waveVing,  linger  long  enough 
To  let  the  accustomed  torrent  chase  her  down? 

Over  the  neck  of  the  gorge 
I cling.  Lean  desperately! 

He  who  feared  a chasm’s  edge, 

Were  never  the  one  to  see 
The  torment  and  the  triumph  hid 
Where  the  deep  surges  be. 

1 pierce  the  gulf ; I sweep  the  coast 
Where  wide  the  tide  swings  free; 

I search  as  never  soul  sought  before. 

There  is  not  patience  enough  in  all  the  shore, 
There  is  not  passion  enough  in  all  the  sea, 
To  tell  my  love  for  thee. 
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THE  LAURELS. 


young/'  Auu  yet/1  replied  lie,  with  a 
quizzical  smile,  **  the  carpenter  at  the  ‘ cas- 
tle' tells  me  that  the  great  George  Wash- 
ington crossed  here  I'1  and  stopping  into 
the  dory,  Sir  Edward  pulled  otf  with  a fair, 
even  stroke,  as  though  ho  had  not  passed 
all  his  life  in  diplomacy. 

Among  the  people  of  Amesbury  that 
portion  of  the  road  at  the  ferry  is  known 
as  Muduoek,  and  this  euphonious  name 
descends  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
town  in  ltnh).  There  are  still  remaining 
traces  of  ancient  roads  and  cellars  in  the 
surrounding  fields;  and  one  day  1 came 
across,  in  the  middle  of  a wood,  a long 
deep  trench  overgrown  with  brush,  and 
with  a large  pine  standing  in  the  centre, 
which  had  evidently  grown  their  since  the 
trench  was  excavated.  There  arc  no  tra- 
ditions connected  with  these  old  remains; 
and  I have  heard  since  of  an  ancient  bur- 
ial-ground in  the  middle  of  thick  woods, 
where  the  head  and  foot  stones  to  the 
graves  are  rough  bleaks  of  granite  without 
inscriptions  of  any  kind,  and  all  records 
and  traditions  are  utterly  wanting  to  indi- 
cate who  sleeps  in  this  mysterious  Gol- 
gotha. One  mild  warm  clay  in  the  Indian 
summer  I visited,  with  an  eccentric  bach- 
elor friend,  an  old  weather-beaten  house 
almost  fallen  iu  decay;  back  of  it  were 
growing  a few  willow-trees,  and  in  front 
the  ground  sloped  away  across  the.  road 
to  the  river,  over  which  we  could  see  the 
wooded  hills  of  “ The  Lauikls/*  which 
Whittier  has  so  often  sung  about.  At  the 
end  of  this  ancient  house  there  are  traces 
of  a still  older  foundation,  with  part  of  a 


cellar,  together  with  warped  fragments  of 
hard-burned  bricks  nearly  overgrown  with 
turf.  * * Here. " said  Huntington , stopping 
and  indicating  the  ground  at  his  feet,  “is 
the  place  where  stood  the  house  of  Mabel 
Martin,  ‘ the  witch's  daughter.'  The  early 
records  make  no  mention  of  the  fact,  and, 
indeed,  locate,  the  original  homestead  at 
some  distance  back  from  the  stream,  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  water,  but  Whittier  in 
bis  poem  has  described  this  identical  spot. 
Notice  iu  his  verses  how  closely  the  de- 
seri ption  agrees  with  the  landscape.  There 
were  willows  once  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  though  they  have  since  been  cut 
away;  and  here  by  this  old  mound  can 
you  not  see  traces  of  the  ‘door-yard  tree/ 
though  a lilac-bush  now  grows  from  ite. 
ancient  root-hold? 


P<x> r Mabel,  in  her  louely  home, 

Sat  by  the  window’*  harrow  pane. 

White  in  the  moonlight^  silver  rain. 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim, 

Made  umaie  such  as  childhood  knew ; 

The  door-yard  tree  was  whispered  through 

By  voices  such  as  childhood’s  ear 
Had  heard  iu  moonlights  long  ago; 

And  through  the  willow  boughs  below 

She  saw  the  rippled  waters  shine; 

Beyond,  in  waves  of  shade  and  light. 

The  hills  rolled  off  into  the  night.’ M 


The  hills  are  “The  Laurels/’  sweeping 
hack  from  the  river  in  waves  of  evergreen 
verdure,  not  so  dense  and  thickly  wooded 
m in  the  days  of  Maljel  Martin,  for  much 
of  the  forest  has  been  cleared  away,  leav- 
ing exposed  the  gray  lichen-covered  rocks. 
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The  river-shore  on  this  side  is  covered  with 
small  rounded  pebbles. 

The  ruinous  cottage,  at  the  time  we  vis- 
ited it,  was  occupied  by  an  old  woman 
r whom  all  the  neighborhood  knew  as  Marm 
Mitchell.  Her  appearance  would  have 
condemned  her,  had  she  lived  at  an  earlier 
period,  to  follow  in  the  long  line  of  vic- 
tims to  Gallows  Hill,  and  even  the  pre- 
sent generation  looked  upon  her  with  no 
favoring  glance. 

In  her  pumpkin  hood,  wearing  a short 
brown  cape,  and  carrying  a long  staff  in 
her  hand,  she  led  her  solitary  cow  beside 
the  roads,  and  at  night  slept  among  her 
hens  and  chickens,  which  occupied  her 
rooms  with  the  same  freedom  as  herself. 
Her  lips  were  never  opened  with  reference 
to  her  past  history,  and  it  was  only  vague 
rumors  that  associated  this  poor  wreck  of 
a once  handsome  woman  with  a station 
far  above  her  present  circumstances. 

After  her  death  letters  were  found  hint- 
ing darkly  at  some  terrible  crime  com- 
mitted in  her  youth,  but  so  guarded  were 
the  allusions  that  nothing  definite  was  as- 
certained. For  aught  to  the  contrary, 
she  may  have  been  the  translation  of 
Goody  Martin’s  soul  haunting  the  scenes 
of  her  former  incantations. 

From  a hill  back  of  this  old  house  can 
be  had  a distant  view  of  Atnesbury,  once 
the  home  of  Whittier.  He  visits  it  but 
seldom  now,  coming  sometimes  in  the  ear- 
ly spring-time,  and  again  in  late  autumn 
to  vote  in  town -meeting  with  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors. 

“ Horae  of  my  heart ! to  roe  more  fair 

Than  gay  Versailles  or  Windsor’s  lmlls, 
The  painted,  shingly  town-house  where 
The  freeman’s  vote  for  Freedom  falls ! 

The  simple  roof  where  prayer  is  made, 

Than  Gothic  groin  and  colonnade; 

The  living  temple  of  the  heart  of  man, 

Than  Rome’s  sky-mocking  vault,  or  many-spired 
Milan !” 

It  was  on  one  of  these  town-meeting 
days  that  Huntington  called  for  me,  and 
together  we  entered  “the  painted,  shingly 
town-house,”  which  stands  not  far  from 
the  poet’s  residence.  The  assembled  voters 
were  discussing  the  question  of  a police 
force  in  the  village,  and  farmers  in  from 
the  country,  tradesmen  from  their  stores, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  were  col- 
lected in  little  groups  over  the  floor  of  the 
hall,  or  wandering  from  place  to  place 
greeting  acquaintances  or  friends.  Among 
these  townsmen  there  was  pointed  out  to 
me  the  tall,  thin  figure  of  an  old  man 


wrapped  in  a long  brown  coat,  with  a high 
fur  collar  and  woollen  mantle  around  his 
neck,  almost  coming  up  to  the  brim  of  his 
tall  black  hat.  He  was  talking  with  the 
various  groups  around  him,  and  soon  aft- 
erward coming  our  way,  Huntington  in- 
troduced him  as  Mr.  Whittier.  The  poet 
is  much  above  the  average  height  of  men, 
and  few  of  his  pictures  that  I have  seen 
resemble  him.  His  hair  and  beard  are 
quite  white,  he  wears  no  mustache,  and 
his  lips  are  set  with  an  expression  of  much 
decision  and  energy,  which  is  emphasized 
by  a short,  quick  utterance. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  he  invited 
us  to  his  house,  Mr.  Currier,  of  Amesbury, 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  going  with 
us.  On  reaching  the  cottage  and  enter- 
ing the  study,  we  found  a cheerful  wood 
fire  burning  in  an  open  fire-place  stove, 

Mr.  Whittier  remarking,  as  we  spoke  of 
the  cheerful  glow,  that  this  was  one  lux- 
ury he  always  indulged  himself  in,  and 
then  piling  on  some  solid  sticks  of  hick- 
ory, he  divested  himself  of  his  overcoat, 
bringing  into  view  a black  undercoat 
somewhat  “seedy,”  and  worn  white  on 
the  back  seams.  Putting  on  his  glasses, 
he  turned  up  the  leaf  of  a small  table 
standing  between  the  two  windows  of  his 
study,  drew  up  a chair,  and  prepared  to 
look  over  a volume  of  sketches  that  I had 
brought  with  me.  His  questions  were 
short  and  sharp. 

“Whats  that?”  “ Moss  Glen  Falls.” 
“Where?”  “Stowe,  Vermont.”  Then 
he  turned  rapidly  to  another,  pointing 
with  his  long  forefinger  to  the  sketch, 
and  sometimes  dashing  his  finger  over  it 
as  he  noticed  some  particular  thing  in  the 
drawing;  every  few  moments  he  would 
stoop  over  the  sketch,  and  scrutinize  it 
more  closely.  After  looking  the  book 
through  once,  he  went  over  it  again  with 
a magnifying-glass,  and  read  the  names 
written  on  the  margins  of  the  sketches. 

On  seeing  a sketch  of  some  palmettoes 
among  the  Florida  studies,  he  said,  “ They 
are  not  very  picturesque,  not  as  good  as 
some  of  our  rock-maples” ; and  then  he 
made  a number  of  inquiries  about  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  laughed  very 
heartily  at  an  account  I gave  him  in  re- 
gard to  my  sleeping  on  a snake  at  one 
time  in  camp.  Whittier  seemed  to  think 
that  there  were  not  many  snakes,  except 
the  black-snake,  in  Florida.  After  closing 
the  book,  he  brought  out  a sketch  of  the 
Rocks  Bridge  and  the  Newbury  shore,  by 
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Hint-  tn‘oa/u»r'l,?.i|  ,*Vr  in  mutt*  ej^ht  or  nine  feet  high,  ftlsd  OiWfiONed  of 

r\v:  m*m.  duw  >•..»».» Jin<!  *%«,  simmI]  j&brdsi  md  eeimmb  It  is  a v'terv 

‘•"*  i"';  !"l-i"  ‘ " ;t  " InMiif ifu(  M«l  |ii<  tniTM<iu*  jta  of  work. 

As  lm  finished  Ihn  vrisn;  he  3«iiii  find  it  *;  Hur.“»hd  I.  ‘ d is  stotixi  thur  thisaowor 
wns  Lain  Wiouipism^i . Then  tvtnh  ik  nothing  hut  an  old  njiU.*'  ' Yes. " &i\i} 
lJinp'-d  speak  me-  d^)«;  j-:;ni)>  »hd  lmm-  ! Whittier  ” ’o  is  mentioned  in  an  old  fh^O 
thh  WUflrieR  rv-hdeii  hy  his.  fHt  het'  of  ; us  tho  old  stone  mill*  hut  a profes^>r  \vh$ 
ixii. when  they  .slept  ^ c&uie  over  heH?  from  Norwav.  to  make 
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researches  and  see  if  he  could  find  traces 
of  the  Northmen  here  on  these  shores  said, 
on  seeing  the  mill,  that  he  could  show 
just  such  ruins  on  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  built  by  the  North- 
men.” Mr.  Whittier  also  mentioned  a 
peculiar  sculptured  rock  to  be  found  some- 
where in  West  Newbury,  but  he  did  not 
know  the  location,  and  had  never  seen  it, 
though  he  had  alluded  to  it  in  his  poem 
of  “The  Double-headed  Snake  of  New- 
bury” as  the  “Northman’s  Written  Rock” ; 
“but,”  he  continued,  “there  is  a histor- 
ical society  started  at  Newburyport,  and 
perhaps  they  will  hunt  it  up.”  While  we 
were  talking  about  camp  life  and  the 
Northmen,  Huntington  came  in  with  news 
of  the  State  election,  and  for  a time  the 
conversation  took  a political  turn,  until 
Huntington  gave  a certain  prominence  to 
his  own  peculiar  views,  which  started  a 
discussion  on  the  prohibition  question. 
In  the  course  of  this  new  topic  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  beverage  cider  was 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  Whittier  stated  that 
he  had  once  derived  much  benefit  when 
unwell,  “when  nothing  tasted  good,” 
from  the  use  of  cider.  Huntington  sug- 
gested that  without  cider  we  should  not 
have  vinegar.  “Well,”  said  Whittier, 
“vinegar  is  not  of  much  use,  after  all.” 
“ Except,”  replied  Huntington,  “to  eat  on 
cabbage  and  cucumbers.”  “Neither  of 
which  are  fit  to  be  eaten,”  remarked  the 
poet;  “ I think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
start  a prohibition  party  on  those  two  ar- 
ticles. As  for  cabbage,  it  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten;  if  you  cook  it  in  the  house,  you 
have  got  to  burn  your  house  down  after- 
ward to  get  rid  of  the  smell ; it  is  certainly 
the  most  diabolical  smell  that  was  ever  in- 
vented;” and  Whittier,  who  was  sitting 
near  the  open  stove  grate,  upon  the  top  of 
which  he  had  deposited  his  tall  hat,  folded 
his  hands  and  laughed  a hearty  silent 
laugh.  “What  do  you  think  of  onions, 
Mr.  Whittier ?”  asked  I.  “Well,”  he  re- 
plied, “onions  are  not  quite  so  bad,  for  you 
can  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  those  in  three 
or  four  days.”  “Then,”  said  Hunting- 
ton,  “ you  would  not  approve  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ‘boiled  dinner’?”  “ No . I 
think  that  is  a detestable  dish.  I re- 
member that  my  father  used  to  have  it, 
in  which  cabbage,  onions,  beets,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  carrots  were  all  boiled  up 
together,  and  turned  out  into  a great  dish 
all  in  a heap,  with  a great  greasy  piece 
of  meat  in  the  middle.  I think  that  is 


the  reason  why  the  present  generation  is 
not  so  strong  as  the  former.  It  is  owing 
to  the  way  the  parents  lived,  eating  so 
much  pork  and  potatoes.  Our  last  war 
showed  that.  The  farmers  were  not  near- 
ly as  strong  as  the  men  recruited  in  the 
cities  — Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  Bos- 
ton.” “But  the  people  in  the  cities  do 
not  have  the  free  air  we  get  in  the  coun- 
try,” said  Huntington.  “I  know  that,” 
replied  Whittier  ; “but  they  live  better, 
and  that  makes  a great  difference.” 

Finally,  we  returned  from  boiled  din- 
ner to  poetry  again,  and  I asked  Whittier 
about  the  story  Qf  Evangeline.  He  said 
that  it  had  once  occurred  to  him  to  write 
it,  but  he  did  not  suggest  it  to  Hawthorne, 
though  he  possibly  talked  with  Longfellow 
about  it ; but  he  did  not  remember.  Haw- 
thorne suggested  it  to  Longfellow. 

We  then  spoke  of  the  poem  “ In  School 
Days,”  and  Whittier  expressed  great  re- 
gret at  the  destruction  of  the  old  school- 
house. 

I then  questioned  him  about  Ramoth 
hill,  in  the  poem  of  “My  Playmate,”  and 
he  said  that  it  had  no  existence — it  was 
merely  fancy. 

Huntington  then  asked  the  poet’s  opin- 
ion of  a singular  occurrence  which  took 
place  many  years  ago  on  the  Rocks  Bridge, 
in  East  Haverhill,  where  the  draw-tender, 

Mr.  Davis,  saw  repeated  visions  of  his 
death,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
bridge,  and  which  did  actually  occur  as  he 
had  predicted,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

Whittier  remembered  the  circumstance, 
and  had  seen  the  place,  when  a boy,  where 
he  died.  He  did  not  doubt  the  story,  and 
spoke  of  Mr.  Davis  as  being  a man  of 
strong  religious  feeling.  It  was  myste- 
rious, but  everything  in  life  is  mysterious, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  how 
tables  were  lifted  bodily  up  into  the  air,  as 
they  were  in  these  days.  He  considered 
the  Salem  witchcraft  as  a manifestation  of 
what  we  call  spiritualism  nowadays.  He 
remembered  when  a boy  of  going  with  his 
parents  to  quarterly  meeting  in  Salem, 
and  of  seeing  a tree  standing  on  Gallows 
Hill,  dead  and  leafless,  but  with  the  heart 
still  apparently  alive,  or  left  sound,  and 
they  told  him  that  was  the  tree  the  witches 
were  hung  upon. 

“You  wrote  a poem,”  said  I,  “about  the 
witch  times — ‘The  Witch  ofWenham.’” 

“ Yes,”  said  Whittier;  “that  was  suggest- 
ed by  an  old  house  near  where  I stopped 
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pier,  and  rdaboraft?  though  rudely  eartfsif 
>x?  turn  ns  at  >tor  $id£&  Qu  itlr*  fooi^ione 
are  . simply  the  wortfe, 

MARY  VI P ART,  i '807. 
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man  to  the  victorious  eagles  of  his  great 
Emperor.  Vipart  should  have  been  in- 
consolable, and  drowned  his  sorrow  in  the 
excitement  of  the  battle-field.  He  should 
have  gloriously  closed  his  romance  by  fall- 
ing in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow, 
the  last  of  his  regiment,  or  in  doing  some 
heroic  deed  for  the  memory  of  his  lost 
darling.  But  what  a prosaic  end! — he 
marries,  and  is  the  father  of  a family. 

It  was  twelve  months  after  my  first  vis- 
it before  I again  found  myself  standing 
in  the  pleasant  study  of  the  Quaker  poet, 
and  by  a singular  coincidence  we  resumed 
our  conversation  where  we  had  left  it  a 
year  ago.  In  some  way  a reference  was 
made  to  the  poem  of  4 4 The  Witch  of  Wen- 
ham,”  and  the  poet  said  the  old  house, 
which  stands  near  Oak  Knoll,  had  been 
painted  white,  and  green  blinds  placed 
upon  it,  which  he  thought  was  a great 
pity.  I then  mentioned  Hawthorne's 
story  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables , 
and  asked  him  if  the  writer  had  ever  men- 
tioned the  story  to  him,  or  indicated  in 
any  way  what  house  he  referred  to  in  the 
romance.  4 4 No,  ” said  the  poet,  4 4 he  never 
mentioned  it  but  once,  and  then  he  said  the 
story  was  about  half  finished,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,”  continued  Whittier,  with 
a peculiar  smile,  4 4 4 it  darkens  damnably.  ’ ” 

Continuing  to  speak  of  other  witch 
houses  in  Danvers,  Whittier  mentioned 
the  old  Rebecca  Nourse  house,  and  stated 
that  the  old  sounding-board  that  used  to 
hang  over  Rev.  Mr.  Jarvis’s  pulpit,  and  on 
which  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a yellow 
bird,  used  to  perch,  was  now  owned  by  a 
lady  living  near  the  church.  Talking  so 
much  about  witches  led  us  into  other  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  and  we  discussed 
the  phenomenon  of  clairvoyance,  as  to 
whether  it  was  mind- reading,  Whittier 
taking  the  ground  that  it  wras  not,  and  re- 
lating a curious  incident  that  occurred  to 
him  when  a young  man  living  in  Haver- 
hill. 

He  was  out  walking  one  day,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  his  return  home  was 
accosted  by  a neighbor  with  the  remark, 
4k  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  this  after- 
noon when  you  passed  me  on  the  hill  ?” 
kk  Why,”  said  Whittier,  k4I  have  not  been 
on  the  hill  this  afternoon.”  4kBut  cer- 
tainly you  passed  me  there,  with  a light- 
colored  bundle  under  your  arm,  and  you 
went  by  without  speaking.” 

kk  At  that  time,”  said  Whittier,  “I  was 
distant  from  the  hill  about  a mile,  in  a di- 
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rect  line  from  it,  and  under  my  arm  I had 
some  books  wrapped  up  in  a newspaper. 
Now  how  did  that  man  see  me  on  the  hill  ? 

It  is  something  we  can  not  account  for.” 

I then  gave  a curious  circumstance 
which  once  happened  to  myself,  where  a 
mental  picture  formed  itself  of  a transac- 
tion which  did  not  occur  until  some  hours 
after  I first  saw  it  in  my  mind.  Whittier 
remarked  that  he  never  saw  anything, 
though  he  was  sometimes  enabled  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  persons  in  the  room  with 
him. 

We  then  spoke  of  the  legends  and  tra- 
ditions of  Amesbury  as  suited  for  illustra- 
tion, the  poet  mentioning  the  birth-place 
of  Josiali  Bartlett,  on  the  road  to  the  ferry, 
which  had  been  torn  down  a few  days 
before— the  very  day  after  I had  made  a 
sketch  of  it.  On  showing  the  drawing  to 
Whittier,  he  recognized  another  sketch  on 
the  same  page,  and  indicated  it  as  the  scene 
of  his  poem  “The  Witch's  Daughter,” 
pointing  out  a pile  of  stones  behind  the 
willow-trees  in  the  drawing  as  marking 
the  site  of  the  old  house  he  wrote  about, 
saying,  44  The  house  thee  has  in  thy  sketch 
was  probably  contemporary  with  the  one 
I referred  to ; but  can  thee  not  show  more 
of  the  river  ?” 

Indeed,  44  the  river,”  the  beautiful  Mer- 
rimac,  is  always  first  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet: 

4i  Sing  soft,  sing  low,  our  lowland  river, 

Under  thy  banks  of  laurel  bloom ; 

Softly  and  sweet,  as  the  hour  beseemeth, 

Sing  us  the  songs  of  peace  and  home. 

“ Bring  us  the  airs  of  hills  and  forests, 

The  sweet  aroma  of  birch  and  pine, 

Give  us  a waft  of  the  north  wind  laden 
With  sweet-brier  odors  and  breath  of  kinc. 

u Sing  on ! bring  down,  0 lowland  river. 

The  joy  of  the  hills  to  the  waiting  sea; 

The  wealth  of  the  vales,  the  pomp  of  mountains, 
The  breath  of  the  woodlands,  bear  with  thee.” 

On  one  of  my  last  visits  to  the  poet  he 
said,  “There  was  a man  drowned  in  our 
river  lately,”  and  spoke  as  though  it  was 
an  unusual  and  strange  freak  for  the  river 
to  use  any  one  in  such  a shabby  way,  and 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  its  scenery,  and 
lament  the  destruction  of  the  woods  along 
its  banks,  regretting  as  a true  lover  of  na- 
ture any  inroads  made  upon  its  picturesque 
character.  While  looking  at  the  drawing 
of  the  old  house  by  the  river,  Whittier 
mentioned  that  during  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion an  old  woman  was  carried  across 
the  ferry  to  be  tried  in  Salem,  and  it  was 
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sokxk  g*  vinca  u,ms  wvnM#  rnkrctiTKK 


tier  mode  motion*  with  his fingers  u>  indi- 
raio  more  clearly  the  shape*  and  mock  of 
sotting  -‘A.  paved  road  Jed  into  the 
bl^k'  TiOii.So,  4pd  lorrnrd  jk  passageway 
across.  .the  tfam  below,  the  I toot*  of  which 
was  payed  wjt.li  5,ii fkd  da.be  of  & slater 
like  stone  8ii vh  zv^i  1.1  wy  could  yet  any- 
wfkere  in  fc}|lS;©f3auc:.^  A 

hwgc  filv-ptik^  occupied  ppAv  ^pct>>f  the 
hirgfA  ^partrovot,  and  from  thb 
fttowf  Avi&re;  liti  rig  QttkmtN 

and  alt  tin*  v,ii  wa  family  s btr<>$  '/ 

W Wn  yy  hit I »ec  avis  a h»>y  j la*  old  block- 
-lUfll mC  tyufi  iri  A%fcfej wv  bi.it.  wa^r  re- 
moced  to  ttiaki*  tt$ir  iVit‘  modO‘Hi  improve- 

uipnia.  *Mt  was  a 'grttai  pity*, ",  said 

Whitt  i.oi\  to  have  iit*> r > > «y  vd  ii ; it  ought 
frgVrr  'to  haw  brcen  4mu\  for  i|  won  id 
have  lasted  pvmtlm*;  hundred  yyftrs.  It 
sh  o whd/  ii/?i  i ml  ‘tif  alecay  ’ ' 

;,u  If  •'•'  'iHytf  \ Mtorc  to 

maka  a sk*Hek  okif  ; \ ood  1 Ycn't  re- 
plied thy  ^ kph  ife 

of  SUidi  .H«  do  V.S  It  Was 

ari  uubv-A*yf  - of  Had  ftixy  one 

should  . gkpUt  U}  bjuk  al  not  it  re  411$!  fete 
liWe  of  *' Would  b.vtvfv  Wivu 

ihoTighl  ' Why  : 

hbw  yAt&dAr  8 Kjjk^l ' these 

k\t  Wi  $$h?  avi'niihoiia- 

ykh  was  herein  America.  he  voiied  i i o - 
eiTiifh  and  the  people  iioticed f lii^  maxi 


this  same  pi  aw  that  iAoyemnr  Andros, 
ntrh&rter  fatar.  onvie  down  to  the  water  to 
cross  ovur  on  )m  way  to  J?ema-<pud  ; a plot 
was  laid  to  shoot  lorn  as  he  lainied  on  tin* 
;^i0^«hpvy : • side,  f pit  si  roiiug  gild  4t  Ute 
ftwr  loved  an  idheei'  On  AiKlms  s 4talfi 
she  hPtmyfeif  t he,  *&vn>ti  ami  Andros 
ed  hr  mmther  phu'tw  As  t he  poet 
the  bcwdiv  I aaknil  him  if,  lie  cmikl  tell  me 

w)i/mt  lit;*  idd  bWd;  hmisU  n^rd  to  Miitid 

in-  A mj»sl»nry.  hot  owing  to  his  doaTm^ 
lie  ,mi>uudei*stood  me,  ami  rejdife?!  thril 
th(*o‘  was  no  hhuvk  Litoisy  mov  standing  in 
AnVe^huryc  )»ut  be  irmemb^red  tlu?  nuo 
\yhk-h  Amid  to  stnnd  in  HaveehiU,  nefu' 
loh  fsulo-r % 

IdookilvcmKcs,  Imt  iTift 
ytn'c.v| ^ perfectly  it  W:i^  u «io»s- 

ive  Aiructuny  iTulli  of  sotid  oa.lt  logg  witli 
iby*  avails  doutdo,  and  hi  led  in  wUb  Imeks 
between.  Tfierewiis  adoubk  (lurk  pia.uk 
doev  made  bullep proof,  and  XiniktHl.  with 
iron  nails,  fleer  ih^door,  m\d  rav^ming 
f/Muii  the  second  si<»ry,  was  4 ' of 

kth/ony,  also  of  tJuok  phuik^  with  a huh 
khpkf^f  hreh^twork  n round  if,  th rough 
>y } i udi  xc i'UV  rai t U«>p -] i<?  1 c\s . so  t lnrd  t he  de- 
fenders  cmfhl  cnxp  from  rln>  iuterVor  af 
tlui (k&dSv 4 u4 lire , d ow n upon  t.))o^;>  who 
might  by ^ VAliOkt  the  door.  The  w itidowx 
^ ,; . with  small  diurnond- 

ahaped  panv&Jtei  n>  lyadAv  and  lierc  AViiit- 
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looking  about  in  the  woods  with  a gun, 
and  gazing  into  all  the  bushes  and  up  into 
the  trees  in  a manner  which  to  them  gave 
serious  doubts  of  his  sanity.  They  watch- 
ed him  for  some  time,  and  at  last  the  re- 
port spread  that  he  was  a British  spy  sent 
by  the  English,  as  it  was  about  the  time  of 
the  war  of  1812.  So,  considering  this  sus- 
picion a sufficient  ground  for  action,  he 
was  arrested,  and  brought  before  the  judge 
as  a very  suspicious  character  seen  hang- 
ing about  the  town,  with  no  visible  means 
of  support,  and  apparently  spying  out  all 
that  he  could.  The  judge  examined  him, 
and  found  that  his  sole  business  was  shoot- 
ing birds.  4 Well,’ said  the  judge,  4 what 
do  you  do  with  them — eat  them  ?’  4 No,’ 

said  Wilson . 4 Sell  them  ?’  4 No ; I study 

them.’  Here  was  a strange  statement; 
neither  judge  nor  people  could  make  it  out. 
That  a man  should  devote  all  his  time 
to  studying  birds  was  a thing  before  un- 
heard of,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  credit ; 
and  as  during  the  investigation  it  had 
come  out  that  Wilson  was  an  Englishman, 
the  case  looked  very  suspicious  indeed. 
Every  one  imagined  that  he  was  a spy 
sent  by  the  English  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  taking  Haverhill and  here  Whit- 
tier stopped  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
ludicrous  conceit.  44  Wilson  finally  show- 
ed a letter  from  a Boston  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  quite  well  known,  and 
after  consideration  the  judge  concluded 
that  as  some  one  in  Boston  indorsed  him, 
he  could  venture  to  let  him  go  without 
much  danger.” 

In  reverting  to  places  of  interest  around 
Amesbury,  Whittier  mentioned  a legend 
connected  with  an  old  mill  on  the  Salis- 
bury road,  near  the  Salisbury  Point  depot, 
though  he  could  not  remember  where  the 
story  originated,  or  how  he  came  by  it. 
The  miller  would  stop  his  mill  at  sun- 
down and  leave  all  secure,  but  it  would 
start  up  again  at  twelve  o’clock  midnight, 
and  grind  away  until  sunrise,  stopping  all 
at  once  on  the  approach  of  the  miller  in 
the  morning.  There  are  no  traces  left  of 
the  mill  except  a portion  of  the  dam. 

There  is  also  another  legend,  dating  back 
over  a hundred  years,  connected  with  this 
same  solitary  road,  where  the  headless 
spectre  of  a man  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
twilight  walking  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
willows,  and  carrying  his  head  in  a tin  pail 
hung  upon  his  arm.  The  poet  had  never 
heard  of  this  second  ghostly  story,  and 
laughed  as  it  was  related  to  him. 


The  valley  of  the  Merrimac  abounds 
with  these  curious  stories,  handed  down 
from  past  generations,  and  still  to  be  gath- 
ered from  old  wives’  tales ; not  so  pleasing, 
perhaps,  as  Hugh  Tallant’s  simple  stories 

“ Of  the  brown  dwarfs  and  the  fairies 
Dancing  in  their  moorland  rings,” 

but  sufficient  to  have  given  the  poet  sug- 
gestions for  many  of  his  songs. 

It  was  while  walking  under  Hugh  Tal- 
lant's  sycamores,  which  formed  a leafy 
archway  over  the  river  road  not  far  from 
the  Haverhill  Academy,  that  the  story  of 
Floyd  Ireson  was  thought  over  by  the  poet, 
then  a young  student.  It  had  been  related 
to  him  by  a Marblehead  girl,  whose  rela- 
tives perhaps  had  taken  part  in  that  scene  of 
retribution,  when  old  44Flud  Oirson”  was, 

“ fur  his  horrd  borrt. 

Torrid  an’  futherrid  an*  corr’d  in  a corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!” 

Several  months  after  Whittier  mention- 
ed this  origin  of  the  poem,  I met  in  Salem 
an  old  man  who  related  some  anecdotes 
of  Ireson,  having  received  them  fresh  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the  dra- 
ma, one  of  the  avengers  who  “torr’d  an’ 
futherr’d”  him. 

It  appears,  from  his  account,  that  the 
Freemasons  held  secret  meetings  on  the 
subject,  and  when  all  was  arranged  they 
carried  their  tar  and  bags  of  feathers  down 
among  the  rocks  by  night.  At  twelve 
o’clock  Floyd  Ireson  was  summoned,  and 
went  through  the  ordeal.  He  was  then 
kept  in  a warehouse  under  guard  until 
daylight,  when  he  was  put  in  a dory  and 
dragged  about  the  town,  and  then  carried 
in  a cart  to  Salem,  though  the  Salem  au- 
thorities stopped  him  at  what  is  now  the 
Mill  Street  railroad  crossing ; and  here  it 
was  that  my  grandfather  remembers  see- 
ing him  standing  in  the  cart,  with  huge 
lumps  of  tar  on  each  temple,  wherein  wrere 
stuck  two  long  goose  feathers  like  horns. 

The  old  man  who  gave  my  informer  the 
details  said  that  he  helped  daub  the  44  torr” 
on,  and  he  rubbed  it  in  pretty  effectually. 
After  his  punishment  Ireson  still  remain- 
ed in  Marblehead,  though  he  appeared  to 
become  reckless  of  his  life.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  landed  on  the  property  of  the  old 
man  referred  to  before  as  one  of  Iris  perse- 
cutors, and  deliberately  proceeded  to  carry 
off  a large  log  lying  on  the  shore ; the  pro- 
prietor started  to  prevent  him,  but  Ireson 
worked  slowly,  and  made  a noose  fast 
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swore  that  if  they  had  known  it  before,  he 
would  never  have  received  a penny  from 
them.  Whittier  himself,  as  he  once  re* 
lated  to  a friend,  came  very  near  the  same 
experience  of  tax*  and  feathers,  in  the  old 
abolition  days,  in  New  Hampshire,  saving 
himself  with  his  companions  by  a hasty 
retreat. 

After  Whittier  related  his  story  of  the 
haunted  mill,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  some  of 
the  country  people.  “ And  that  reminds 
me,”  said  the  poet,  “of  an  incident  that 
once  occurred  at  South  Hampton  in  slav- 
ery days.  It  seems  there  was  a runaway 
negro  hid  in  the  great  swamp  there,  and 
the  people  of  the  place,  who  were  all  Dem- 
ocrats, were  dreadfully  frightened,  for 
they  thought  he  had  come  there  to  cut  all 
their  throats;  so  they  collected  together, 
and  after  much  trouble  ran  down  the  ne- 
gro, and  led  him  a captive  to  the  country 
store.  In  some  wav  I received  in  forma- 


round  the  end  of  the  log,  which  he  towed 
away  into  deep  water.  The  owner  called 
for  him  to  stop,  but  Ireson  replied  with 
opprobrious  epithets.  Agai  n the  hail  came, 

’ * Biop,  Ireson,  or  I shall  fire  at  you!” 
41  Fire  away,  old  man;  you  can’t  hit  me!” 
and  Ireson  sailed  a way  with  the  log  in  tow. 

Incidents  like  these  went  to  show  the 
towns  people  that  Floyd  Ireson  wished  to 
provoke  them  to  take  his  life,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  narrator,  who  perhaps  was  pre- 
judiced by  his  own  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, the  skipper  never  denied  the  charge 
made  when  he  was  tarred  and  feathered. 

Again,  on  Cape  Ann,  I came  imross  an 
“ancient  mariner 


who  had  a friend  in 
Gloucester  named  John  Tucker,  the  said 
Tucker  having  once  picked  up  Floyd  Ireson 
far  out  at  sea,  where  he  had  been  driven  in 
his  dory  from  Marblehead,  and  brought 
him  into  Gloucester,  not  knowing  who  he 
was.  When  the  old  man  landed  there  he 
had  not  a cent  to  take  him  back  to  Marble- 
head  or  to  buy  him  a supper.  He  was 
taken  in  charge  by  Alfonso  Mason,  who 
fed  him  and  kept  him  overnight,  and  the 
next  day.  with  the  aid  of  contributions 
from  his  friends,  sent  him  on  his  way  to 
Marblehead;  then,  after  he  was  safely 
away.  Mason  informed  the  contributors 
who  the  man  was  that  they  had  helped, 
whereat  they  were  exceeding  wroth,  and 


penned  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room  : his 
mouth  was  wide  open  and  his  eyes  roll- 
ing vacantly;  in  fact,  he  was  so  thorough- 
ly frightened  that  he  could  not  speak. 
In  the  mean  time  the  store  was  crowd- 
ed with  citizens  very  much  excited,  some 
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of  whom.-wsrt?  for  hanging  the*  negro  at 
atoe,  while  were  for li airing1  a trial 

tirsL  PremU  ly\  anti  ^omrafter  our  jftfr 
rival , the  meeting  Was?  addressed  by  tfee 
priueipaj  mao  of.  the?  vilbigc,  who  was 
very  drunk,  and  who*  I believe  had  been 
in  some  of  the  Wv.st  jndia  islands.  : He 
was  strongly  vo  ’fitvor  of  ' 

grrcgo;;,'  fory shUI  lie?1  .(ajid  h^re  Whittier* 
imitated  Ins  gestures),  ? ‘ ! ve  lived*  geo- 
ttenrpii, • ihj^y  kept  ••niggin*  syry^atv 

and  l lelLynp  that  bigger  Vull  right  ; he  j 
knows  what  btLs  olumi;  he's  a ^eusiblo 
u iggerz  A ktU>w,  because  1 ye  Btven  kun  ’ 
Tinny  there  \va&  au  excited  discu«vsiuu, 
ami  we  niuiia^ed  to  intercede  for  the  run- 
away,  kii  Uiut  dually  they  agreed  to  let 
him  iro  ” 

What  became  of  him  afterward  tire 
po‘  t olid  not  sayy  Mi;  it.  U probable  that 
This  poor  |)#issivn^er  *oh  the  underground 
railroad  ' wa*  well  provided.  Cor  by  flu* 
■quiet;  Quaker  and  hi*  friends. 

Iii  a dfayytT  bf  wiping  - tirhje  the 
ilic?  large; iKm  key  df  the 
'd/ive  pen  at.  Idehmoml,  which  *ont 

to  him  \yhyi\  the  eity  w^s  captu red  by  the 
U iuoji  troops  The  key  is  madex>f  w roitgtil 
imp  & about  live  indies  long,  mul  imk 


been  broken  and  vr*)'4fc<l 
f t was  as  appn>prialit  H gift,  to  the  poetns 
th>>  key  of  the  Bastile  to  Wusliingtom 
!>bth  marking  & view'  era  !ii.  tUejibe'rtw.4S  of 
man,  * y\ 

The  earliest  of  W hittier h ampliation!* 
are  found  in  ihypoeiiiaid 4 J jSimTvV'fJiuuul” 
amt  i o School  itvty-  Tim  IdlJc  school 
liptfjfcr  ho  h/iigrr  u tdte  besides  the  road/’ 
having  been  ^vtd  H^^owd  & mmihev 
of  years  ago,  it  fi ad  hminy%dart^d  an  its 
journey . when  one  of  the  wheels  *:»»  yv  kich 

it  v.  a. , {>);.rr:|  broke  down,  ami  ;ir"  bijhjd 

big*'  was deft  id  the  mUldin  of  tho  rpidl  rut« 
ill  hiu'imd  by  (fit*:  ho  vs, 

^ Tlmre  are  stfjjj  ylyft  bahvt . tivdc.qs  of  ihe 
'feypfdathidfe,  tv.,  stotm  ;wali  ■ hkvhig-  ’hfeim 
».»nli  <1 1 1 * < ? ly  M Uir  sdi  of 

0"d/d.i4j^fhfr  hvto  ibe  gi^iiud  utih:^ 
..end  of  amt  nhur  l he  cuibahfrtnftoL 

I lonud  the  remaiii  ^ ivf  ilierhhoitry  w here 
It  had  giyiand  y tUe  stkl  liad 

aitiz^  bV  Google 


grown  over  the  bricks,  and  mingled,  with 
them  were  -of  'life' 

wal^s.  mid  pieces  of  brt ike'n  yvi  hd.o vv  glass 

sblJ  rv-ilrcted  i?aek  a few*  Id  si  i%$h  of -the 
‘•  winter  s-u hM  \vhwU  i ?ng  y vanmgo  shone 
b'viyr  it  Hi  settingr'"  >-  -4  . 

Tl}t?  l^pkberry  yitt  around 

my fliti  ifritiltiy 

about  the  placer,  and  ev^u  n hinit  deim’s- 
shiir  in  the  groeiiH ward  sh mv od  wii ere 

“ T)w  fet  dint  terj^ 

Wear  Mtormmg  auv  iu  plivbu^;>* 

Tt  mjmred  not  much  effort  for  tie;  umuri 
nation  to'-  ^p^dtietv:nv<>fe  th’it 
eyed  heroine  of  thu.enmury  sell  out.  ami' 
lire  hoy  heriu  oif  half  fa  &spiury 

,ago>  \v'  .4'  r V:^V4  ejyr  , . 

:‘iTfcmmy  h*  n tiyliai red' : au r( ; ’f ;.  -r  :'u-  ^ . ■*; 
Tluit 

l)i*m  gal  I the  an  hei*  ctnv;>  . 

Ilnyv  hg$y;yy?lri»  ijt-ca  gi’U^iagf' 

Hut  only  the  poet  khp^a  by  what  npm<> 

his  Utile  heroine  was  called. 

Mr,  Aver,  living  in  the  next  hou^  to  the 
i Whittier  bopi'efi^ad,  was  a playmate  of 
the  [hk'1.  and  went  with,  him  to  the  ^inv*e 
roiid  sftle  scliool.  At  the  sale  of  the  sefKtol-  u l; 
hoas<r  ho  caihfc  nitd  possession 
4imASt<*r  s d<j^k,  deop  barred  by:  r^p?udil-  ^p 
c ial  4 after  ward  deposing  of  it,  aiidM;wsHi-;>‘ 
carded  away  to  partfj  iiiiitnoVvui,  A few 
of  the  benches  were  also  saved,  to  In*  after 
; wav’d  destroyed,  mid  some  boards  left  aft* 

^r  tlie  buminii:  of  t he  build  lug  were  work- 
ed  up  ipt«>  various  little  objects. 

Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Aye.r.'ysaid  we,. 

■ ‘ vvh* t Wits  the  I it  tie  giH  in  ‘ th  Sehmtl 
,k  Well."  lib  replied,  “ there  were 
.several  girbs  vy ho  attended  the  school  if* 
Wlnt tier’s  time,  all  nearly  pf  the.  ^iriv^y;’.! 
age;  but  l am  inclined  lo  fhiuk  itwvii»  niy 
little  sister  Lydia.  Wie  <Uvd  when  she  vox* 
fourteen,  and  lies  Jmriexi  in  fliii*  fainily  lot 
jitrst  yvrr  the  !*tl  Ly'. 

With  tins  curly  phiyni^le  i>f  the  pciet 
o • sval  k i aj  dow  n tlm  road  to  visit  the  Whit- 
IK  *'  burial  place  on  the  old  farm.  Turn* 
bfg  to  the  right.  vVp  enierod  a rough  pa^- 
turedaud.  end  yfier  I’limbuig  vj  Hill  emm* 

: :p>  k lhvel  sj uictv  rni  top.  iuelost-d  our  tluw 
Men  by  a rude  stone  wall.  Herr  m'O'ihe 
graven  tuarkiuu  (he  piaer  of  tlji'/ir 
fmm^r  ivruiidsv  Vcnioyed  by;.'frhe'.ifMj^t  ’ 
itu^^u  ibyble  Thci,,cave  tivm 

of  ibein,  I i lihife.  Alr  .Ayor  pointed  onf  tlm :%} 
gmye  oi  the  books, ? 
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.'gfer,  .W,-;-- 


WIUTTIKrV  SCUOOL-UOUSfc. 


placed  across  one  end,  near  the  door  of  the 
east  front  room,  and  a portion  of  the  great 
open  fire-place  has  been  bricked  up.  W hen 
we  entered  the  kitchen  there  was  a stout, 
buxom  woman  frying  doughnuts,  and 
heaping  a huge  platter  up  with  them.  She 
made  no  objections  when  Mr.  Ayer  re- 
moved her  dish -towel  from  its  nail  over 
the  fire-place,  and  exhibited  to  us  the  large 
broad  - headed  wrought  - iron  nail  as  the 
identical  one  on  which  hung  4il.he  bull's- 
eye  w&tch”— 

u The  iJuIlV-cyf  watch  that  hung  in  view; 
Ticking  its  weary  circuit  through, 

Pointed  with  mutely  wurniiig  sign 
Its  Muck.  hand  to  the  hour  of  nine.” 

And  here  in  the  corner  of  the  tire  place  to 
the  left  sat  the  M uncle,  innocent  of  books,  ' 

kk  A swoplc,.  guileless,  child  like  mail. . . * 

SVvir  the  dear  aunt,  whose  smile  of  cheer 
And  voice  in  dreams  I .?<•<:*  and  hear,” 

was  Mercy  Hussey,  well  remembeml  by 
the  people  of  the  place.  The  ‘ elder  sis- 
ter'* was  Mary,  afterward  Mrs.  Caldwell. 
It  is  Elizabeth  who  was  the  poets  favorite, 


dmuuatf  b y tkfe  Ikfety  a ud  imgpy  $ ruable 
iktil%¥&J:  Sll£  ;i(.  hl&(  Jovfld  a youug  S11F* 
^•^n,  .Mo>es  Khup  ‘-vlio  uJYcrword  was  iu 
tlift  \Vor  M hS'l*.  Hi-:  r^tunuxl  her  puss  ton, 

hoi  life  tVild  jllijaf; fcOiikl  nev- 
er u 

Uniter,  ipvd  w!ip  Tpve*l  a#  fi^rpely  g&  slip 
lialed ; so  his ; -\y^jti;.{56liWi  to  escape  from 
the  '.mhappy  Jittaolimeia,  and  died  a vie- 
tim  of  yellow  ieverin  Flontfe, 


and  whose  epitaph  he  has  written  iti  the 
U-iOiiifut  lines  nummcncing ; 

■•  A:'  *ra**-  ^.hti.dtdii'  a l>ari 

.'pffejt  fee  $jO'%  and  let  h^r  heart 
Aifai list  \j!-'  ir>ii^ciiuM  tm-Miu 
rpftrt  till’  !jU)t*P.V-lir:U<]vMl  milt 

Our  Vuior^n  nod  our  dearest  sit,” 

Ik  flic  portrait  that  I Haw  of  Elizabeth 
Whittier  ai  the  poet  s reside*  me  l here  sv,*-. 
the  same  pure  f 1 / .Iiytgte’ weet  ask*  i 


HOMK  OK  SVUITT1KK.  AT  ASiRSBURV 


After  the  death  oflieyihyer,  Mi^Liyer 


the  Hd]^  Laiid 

i^rher,  1> 

vau?a 

* r ThW  tvfee  pid  f Witbh 

\m  pcrem  of  *\Tfeu  umW  the 

viMthife  E,.W-  / ,o  Vv"';  !•■>* 

Afep  •&>'%  s£ofe}'  thm\  iho  whnlw 

honHv<dt^h>  clipped  ‘ife  &hd  fei%-r^v. 

enl M ^l,hl  V Ihhhltf1" 

ovening  at  fed  long  ago,  wUeij 
lieiil  so  dfeu*  k>  the  poet;  uml  Wow 

guests-  of  the  fergt  r circle  orthfewovUL 
After  loov.iWg  the  house  we  e tossed  Wv^t? 
to  the  barn.  womb  b:i*  been  raised  seVthiu' 
feet/  ft*oui  the  ground,  reared  and  :f& 
paiutefe WhtfjW 
aiM’ohghnfeh ks  ;ih  W h <t tier’s  bdytt wd * 
Thy  jkm,  boose  has  vdso  been  crpmuo/j 
w>  <>tiaber  drib  >..?•  ^e;<V,  the  same  ti-O-  us.>d 
in  ij*c Jtfdihud  of  .the  elder  Whittier,  \;< 

horpesn^d  dopV- 

\ViiV  it  r^iihrdcd  vrie  of  the 


•"SaoW'Bo.n'ml’-'  on  dti  ctayduiired  uum 
viMted  ihr  ^eenescff  the  poem,  and  hcpuml 
for  Wtiiitier. 

loit.  In vi *4  yieo-s  }»ad  T-rdh/d  over  him  since 
that  tii^uihf  the. past  when  hr 

• U.M'l  ni.  X tit-  {.!«-  hi-  f >v<>n:d  ei.utr/’ 

Thai  » ;v;/i  of  - ITI  Mieiiio'-rt  Kate"  wi* 
1 ahoilmr  ynung  teach t 

vv  in  tin-  ucich.iuirliij.ud,  .who  njXvu  titled 
upon  ili-j  Whdtivi^ 

' • ‘ y A ^hC;  ‘ h#t/  4 • : / 

yV  < "r  eiih-iu-d,  jnd< .-’>-rd!-ume 

Sii»f  w;is  hy  - ^.ftfhux^  p^Hsmnahl  andlirfil;/ 
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“ Sweet  doorway  pictures  of  the  curls, 

And  curious  eyes  of  merry  girls, 

Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defense 
Against  the  snow-ball’s  compliments,” 

and  led  me  to  speak  of  breaking  out  the 
road  after  a snow-storm.  “Oh,  yes,”  said 
Mr.  Ayer,  ‘ ‘ it  was  different  then  from  what 
it  is  now.  In  those  days  every  farmer 
owned  two  pair  or  more  of  oxen.  The 
Whittiers  owned  two  pair,  my  father  own- 
ed a pair,  and  the  next  neighbor  owned  a 
pair  or  two,  and  so  on.  On  the  morning 
after  a storm  they  would  come  along  to 
our  house,  collect  our  oxen,  and  keep  on 
to  the  next  house,  and  so  on  until  they 
had  six  or  seven  yoke.  Then  all  the  men 
and  boys  would  pile  on  to  the  great  ox- 
sled,  and  away  we  would  go  over  and 
through  the  drifts.  Oh,  it  was  great 
fun !” 

And  so  we  followed  Mr.  Ayer  over  the 
farm,  visiting  the  brook  and  the  stepping- 
stones,  and  climbing  the  hill  to  see  the 
“gap  in  the  old  wall,”  which  still  remains 
as  when  Whittier  wrote  his  poem  of  ‘ 4 Tell- 


ing the  Bees,”  every  step  calling  up  asso- 
ciations of  the  early  life  of  the  poet, 

“ Kindred  in  soul  of  him  who  found 
In  simple  flower  and  leaf  and  stone 
The  impulse  of  the  sweetest  lays 
Our  Saxon  tongue  has  known.” 

As  we  stepped  into  the  road  once  more, 
Mr.  Ayer  pointed  out  the  walnut-trees  men- 
tioned in  the  poem  of  “My  Playmate,” 
and  indicated  the  hill  beyond  as  the  one 
pictured  in  “Maud  Muller.”  There  was  a 
white-covered  butcher’s  cart  coming  down 
the  hill  at  the  time,  and  as  we  went  away 
over 

“the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road,” 

we  looked  back,  and  saw  Whittier’s  early 
playmate  bargaining  for  a fore-quarter  of 
lamb,  and  he  was  still  standing  there  as 
we  turned  a sudden  curve,  shutting  out  all 
view  of  the  old  homestead,  and  leaving  us 
alone  with  those  pictures 

“ Which  Fancy’s  self,  in  reverent  awe,  is  seen 
To  paint,  forgetful  of  the  tricks  of  art, 

With  pencil  dipped  alone  in  colors  of  the  heart.” 


THE  FALLOW  FIELD. 


The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down ; 
The  night  mist  shroudeth  the  sleeping  town ; 
But  if  it  be  dark  or  if  it  be  day, 

If  the  tempests  beat  or  the  breezes  play, 

Still  here  on  this  upland  slope  I lie 
Looking  up  to  the  changeful  sky. 

Naught  am  I but  a fallow  field ; 

Never  a crop  my  acres  yield. 

Over  the  wall  at  my  right  hand 
Stately  and  green  the  corn  blades  stand. 

And  I hear  at  my  left  the  flying  feet 
Of  the  winds  that  rustle  the  bending  wheat. 

Often  while  yet  the  morn  is  red 
I list  for  our  master's  eager  tread. 

He  smiles  at  the  young  corn’s  towering  height, 
He  knows  the  wheat  is  a goodly  sight, 

But  he  glances  not  at  the  fallow  field 
Whose  idle  acres  no  wealth  may  yield. 

Sometimes  the  shout  of  the  harvesters 
The  sleeping  pulse  of  my  being  stirs, 

And  as  one  in  a dream  I seem  to  feel 
The  sweep  and  the  rush  of  the  swinging  steel, 
Or  I catch  the  sound  of  the  gay  refrain 
As  they  heap  their  wains  with  the  golden  grain. 

Yet,  O my  neighbors,  be  not  too  proud, 

Though  on  every  tongue  your  praise  is  loud. 
Our  mother  Nature  is  kind  to  me, 

And  I am  beloved  by  bird  and  bee, 

And  never  a child  that  passes  by 
But  turns  upon  me  a grateful  eye. 


Over  my  head  the  skies  are  blue; 

I have  my  share  of  the  rain  and  dew; 

I bask  like  you  in  the  summer  sun 
When  the  long  bright  days  pass,  one  by  one, 
And  calm  as  yours  is  my  sweet  repose 
Wrapped  in  the  warmth  of  the  winter  snows. 

For  little  our  loving  mother  cares 
Which  the  corn  or  the  daisy  bears, 

Which  is  rich  with  the  ripening  wheat, 

Which  with  the  violet’s  breath  is  sweet, 
Which  is  red  with  the  clover  bloom, 

Or  which  for  the  wild  sweet-fern  makes  room. 

Useless  under  the  summer  sky 
Year  after  year  men  say  I lie. 

Little  they  know  what  strength  of  mine 
I give  to  the  trailing  blackberry  vine ; 

Little  they  know  how  the  wild  grape  grows. 
Or  how  my  life-blood  flushes  the  rose. 

Little  they  think  of  the  cups  I fill 
For  the  mosses  creeping  under  the  hill; 

Little  they  think  of  the  feast  I spread 
For  the  wild  wee  creatures  that  must  be  fed; 
Squirrel  and  butterfly,  bird  and  bee, 

And  the  creeping  things  that  no  eye  may  see. 

Lord  of  the  harvest.  Thou  dost  know 
How  the  summers  and  winters  go. 

Never  a ship  sails  east  or  west 
Laden  with  treasures  at  my  behest, 

Yet  mv  being  thrills  to  the  voice  of  God 
When  I give  my  gold  to  the  golden-rod. 
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IT  is  the  habit  of  many  Germans,  when 
reproached  with  the  tardy  adoption  of 
representative  institutions  by  their  coun- 
try, to  make  the  plea  in  palliation  that 
such  institutions  were  with  them  an  early 
and  original  product;  that  though  their 
growth  was  checked  for  centuries,  the 
germ  was  never  wholly  destroyed;  and 
that  their  present  experiment  is  not  the 
cultivation  of  an  exotic,  but  only  the  re- 
vival of  a plant  native  and  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  Did  not  Montesquieu  say  that 
the  English  found  their  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  forests  of  Germany?  Were 
not  the  principles  of  trial  by  jury,  of  mu- 
nicipal freedom,  of  local  self-government, 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority, 
once  common  to  all  Germanic  peoples  ? and 
can  we  therefore  be  accused,  they  inquire, 
of  borrowing  from  England,  when  we 
merely  restore  an  institution  or  institu- 
tions which  we  have  suffered,  unwisely 
enough,  to  languish  in  neglect,  but  have 
never  wholly  renounced  ? 

This  view  of  the  case,  though  not  with- 
out some  truth,  is  either  superficial  or  dis- 
ingenuous. It  is  true  that  in  Germany, 
until,  say,  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
men  were  tried  by  their  peers ; that  the 
cities  and  communes  made  their  own  laws 
and  executed  their  own  police;  and  that 
rude  legislative  assemblies  held  the  key 
to  the  public  purse.  This  is  true,  and 
even  trite.  But  it  is  at  least  uncandid  on 
the  part  of  Germans  to  pretend  that  their 
institutions  have  only  lain  dormant  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  and  that  the 
present  German  Constitution  and  the  pre- 
sent German  Parliament  are  mere  mea- 
sures of  revival  and  restoration.  Between 
the  original  Diets,  which  were  pretty  gen- 
erally extinguished  in  Germany  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Diets 
of  to-day,  there  is  a resemblance  only  of 
name.  The  first,  if  they  had  been  suffer- 
ed to  pursue  a course  of  natural  growth, 
might  have  developed  into  something  not 
unlike  the  English  Parliament.  Those 
which  now  exist  are  mere  artificial  crea- 
tions, like  the  series  of  assemblies  that 
have  been  set  up  in  France  by  one  regime 
after  another  since  the  Revolution.  They 
want,  therefore,  a historical  germ  and  a 
principle  of  organic  life. 

This  being  understood,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, by  way  of  compensation,  that  in 
the  parliamentary  part  of  the  new  political 


machine  Prince  Bismarck  resisted  every 
temptation  to  try  novel  and  difficult  ex- 
periments, and  organized  it  on  a basis  of 
which  simplicity  was  the  first  merit.  The 
Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  issues 
from  indirect  election,  and  from  an  elect- 
oral body  distributed  into  classes,  like  the 
Roman  Assembly  of  the  Centuries.  No 
citizen  is  absolutely  disfranchised  by  rea- 
son of  his  poverty,  but  the  influence  of 
wealth  is  still  paramount.  This  system 
was  adopted  while  Bismarck  was  an  ob- 
scure young  country  squire.  Subsequent 
observation  may  have  taught  him  its 
vices;  or  he  may  have  argued  that  how- 
ever excellent  in  Prussia,  it  would  be  un- 
suitable in  a federal  system  like  that  of 
the  Empire,  which  needed  some  strong, 
simple,  democratic  bond  of  union.  In  any 
event,  whether  from  absolute  choice  or 
from  practical  necessity,  he  adopted  a 
wholly  different  plan  with  the  German 
Reichstag.  It  was  founded  upon  the 
three  principles  of  universal  suffrage,  di- 
rect election,  and  secret  ballot.  It  was 
first  opened  in  March,  1871,  and  has  there- 
fore been  on  trial  more  than  a full  decade. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of 
this  article — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  early 
in  any  case — to  answer  the  question  how 
the  Reichstag  has  stood  this  trial.  That 
Prince  Bismarck  himself  has  proved  an 
unnatural  parent  to  the  offspring  of  his 
own  brain  is,  however,  a truth  which  each 
succeeding  session  has  only  made  the 
clearer.  Just  now  the  Diet  is  passing 
through  a crisis  in  its  existence.  Nobody 
can  as  yet  say  how  it  will  issue  from  the 
crisis;  but  since  all  the  indications  are 
that  it  will  lose  some  power  and  much 
prestige,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  hast- 
ening to  fix  its  leading  features  and  char- 
acteristics before  they  are  too  greatly 
changed  by  the  hand  of  enemies. 

One  great  merit  which  honorably  dis- 
tinguishes the  Imperial  Diet  from  the 
Prussian  Lower  House  is  that  it  is  a fairly 
representative  body.  And  this  is  true  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  rep- 
resents all  sections,  all  interests,  all  class- 
es, all  shades  of  political  opinion ; North 
German  and  South  German,  the  Danes  of 
Schleswig  and  the  Poles  of  Posen,  are 
united  in  a single  assembly.  It  contains 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Jews, 
skeptics,  and  atheists.  Printers  and 
blacksmiths  sit  side  by  side  with  mediu- 
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bom  The  Uafttatfcs  party;;^ti^a 

the  Ct*njre«  But  the  J*wled aj m>  patk- 
olie*,<yet  they  make  u fraction  toy  theny 
selves  ; and  .so,  too,  hvth  for  Ujh  most  part. 


farmers  arid  pierehants.  The  division  of 
parties  is  earned  out  with  almost  the  mi- 


the  IjepiitiM  of  1 \n  m 

ihv’ir' owt  plae^.In *■  ^ r:y  an 
nuaL  Tie'  N>i Unmd  T*iJ*<Wils  w bardlv 


nutejiess  of  tbv  wrholastir  m 

that  the  (iitif^reiiees  between  Mnu%  0 Ihen) 
iafe  har  dly  peiV-epfibh*  to  the  miked  eye. 
Thus  there  may  J**  found  the  Gwnr*m 
Imperial  party,  or  Fm-  OmwrvMivv*. 
«tiil  th^ri  lie*  < 'Mfiservatives  proper,  itjpp 
are,  however,  ho  tos£  frfce  than  their  imigii- 


fh<'  Nhteuiih  arr  hardly 

di^tin^mshaWr  in  pviUfe^i  drt&Sj^s!  from 
(hr  Proyrr>,s»*is,  ant)  H ^ytd  subdi- 
vtsiij.a  of  their  body  h:t*,  added  our  more 

$ party  ’ lothr  hNt.  Then  farther  armiiul 
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Speakership  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  A jar  f service,  lie  was,  its  a politician.  in  almost 
rist  by  education,  he  early  entered  the  uninterrupted  opposition  to  the  govern- 
nuiuicipal  service,  of  which  a wurd  must  j meat. 

be  said.  Local  or  municipal  admin  istraj  Fore  ken  heck  would  not  bo  considered 
lion  is  in  Germany  a profession,  like  any  in  this  country  a good  presiding  officer,  if 
other.  It  exacts  of  its  members  a special  ■ manner  alone  be  the  test.  He  is  nervous, 
training  ; they  begin  in  the  ranks,  and  [ undignified,  is  easily  excited,  and  has  a 

wretched  voice.  The  reason  for  his;  choice 
as  President  originally  in  the  Prussian 
B<mse  vv.frs  undoxibtedly  his  persona!  pop- 
ff  'X  ulaniy.  (u  1 8?  A when  the  Reichstag 

|>V>  ■ needed  u Speaker,  the  element  of  popular- 

jlj  • .1  ' jWT  * it  v had  1 •> ‘ « >!»»«'  rt  I'll  fmrtM.1  bj  that  of  ex- 

; j j<;  g J (j  peri  cnee  He  had  mastered  parliament- 
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work  • i 

according  to  ilmt  merits  y j.$A  \ 
ileteirriwM  by  experience  and  f 

examiuatmi->  . ptifmlar  fat  or  ^ 

has  and  less  to  j 

do  with  their  kuocch *.  Such 
was  the  career  of  Forcken- 
beck,  who  was  born  in  1821,  entered  the 
civil  service  of  the  state  in  1817,  and  in 
1874  was  Burgomaster  of  Breslau,  the  sec- 
ond city  of  Prussia.  And  during  the  in- 
terval—that  is  to  say,  from  1817  to  1874- 
while  he  was  steadily  rising  in  the  civil 


ary  law  as  understood  in  German  legisla- 
iure*  I !< *.s i < h *■>,  all  hough  A strong  parti- 
san, he  wras  fair  in  his  rulings,  and  as 
agreeable  as  any  Liberal  could  Ik?  to  the 
Conservatives  and  Ultramontanes.  He 
held  the  place,  therefore,  without  contest 
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until  the  winter  of  1878-9;  His  Presiden- 
cy covers  the  era  of  National  Liberal  as- 
cendency, and  of  harmony  between  the 
Liberals  and  the  government,  to  the  ex- 
clusion partially  of  the  Conservatives,  ab- 
solutely of  the  Ultramontanes. 

In  1878  this  union  was  dissolved,  under 
the  influence,  first,  of  the  Socialist  trou- 
bles, and,  second,  of  the  tariff  revolution. 
These  events  will  be  explained  in  another 
place.  In  regard  to  FvnTkenbeck,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  while  he  sat  through 
the  Socialist  debates  and  the  resulting  le- 
gislation. the  tariff  controversy  produced 
a complete  rupture,  and  reduced  him  from 
the  chair  of  the  President  to  his  old  place 

Co  gle 


on  the  floor.  He  is  a pronounced  and 
radical  free  trader.  As  soon  as  the  deter- 
minaiion  of  the  Chancellor  to  introduce 
protection  became  clearly  known,  and 
many  Liberals  were  hesitating  between 
servile  personal  devotion  to  Bismarck  and 
loyalty  to  their  early  economic  eon  vie 
lions,  Porckenbeck,  though  still  President 
of  the  Diet;  and  Burgomaster,  not  of  Bres- 
lau, but  of  the  capital,  Berlin  itself,  came 
out.  openly  and  boldly  in  opposition,  and 
made  speeches  which  created  an  impassa- 
ble gulf  between  him  and  the  government. 
His  fate  was  from  that  moment  decided. 
Forekcnbeck,  and  with  him  the  Liberals, 
must  be  punished  at  any  cost.  The  cost 
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was  that  of  sacrifices  to  the  Ultramon- 
tanes,  without  whose  aid  the  Conserva- 
tives could  not  carry  their  candidates,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1878-9  this  coalition  ele- 
vated Herr  Von  Seydewitz  to  the  Speak- 
ership. 

With  him  a third,  and  as  yet  unfinished, 
era  begins.  Seydewitz  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vincial nobility,  and  lives  on  his  estates  in 
Lausitz,  where  he  has  filled  numerous  lo- 
cal offices.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
as  Assistant  Marshal  of  the  Provincial 
Diet  of  Silesia  he  would  have  remained 
unknown  to  fame  if  accident  had  not 
made  him  President  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 
I say  accident,  because  neither  his  reputa- 
tion, nor  his  popularity,  nor  his  fitness 
alone,  nor,  in  fact,  all  three  combined,  ac- 
count for  his  selection  to  succeed  so  experi- 
enced and  able  a man  as  Forckenbeck. 
He  had  at  best  the  negative  merits  of  dull- 
ness, inoffensiveness,  and  obscurity.  A 
Protestant  and  a pronounced  Conservative, 
he  had  still  never  taken  a leading  part  in 
the  legislation  against  the  Catholics,  and 
was  not  specially  objectionable  to  moder- 
ate men  either  of  the  Right  or  the  Left. 
He  had  the  good  sense,  too,  on  accepting 
the  place,  to  confess  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  to  complimeut  the  superior  fitness  of 
his  predecessor.  He  probably  did  not  de- 
sire the  honor.  He  is  not  ambitious  or  en- 
terprising, and  naturally  feels  most  at  ease 
when  at  home  superintending  his  estate, 
and  organizing  road  improvements  as  a 
county  magnate. . But  the  exigencies  of 
his  party  drew  him  out  of  his  retirement, 
and  he  patriotically  yielded.  In  the  Pre- 
sident's chair  he  was  nearly  the  reverse  of 
Forckenbeck.  While  Forckenbeck  was 
prompt,  emphatic,  positive,  even  aggress- 
ive, Seydewitz  was  slow,  hesitating,  tim- 
id, and  conciliatory.  The  former  gave  an 
air  of  authority  even  to  errors ; the  latter 
aroused  suspicion  and  protests  although 
his  rulings  might  be  perfectly  correct. 
The  one  overawed  doubts  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  manner;  the  other  invited 
distrust  by  lack  of  confidence  in  himself. 
Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Speaker 
are,  however,  rare.  I remember  but  one 
instance,  during  a considerable  experience, 
in  which  the  chair — Forckenbeck — was 
overruled.  The  sensitive  and  impetuous 
President  at  once  resigned,  but  on  being 
promptly  and  unanimously  re-elected,  he 
became  appeased,  and  resumed  the  gavel, 
or  rather  the  bell,  of  the  Speaker. 

Since  the  time  of  Seydewitz,  who  soon 


wearied  of  the  honor,  two  different  men 
have  been  chosen  as  President,  but  in  each 
case  the  choice  was  a victory  for  the  re- 
actionary coalition. 

Law  and  usage  have  united  to  give  the 
President  of  the  Diet  a position  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  “Speaker”  in 
England  or  America.  His  powers  are  in 
some  respects  more,  in  others  less,  exten- 
sive. He  appoints  no  committees,  and  is 
therefore  without  that  opportunity  to  re- 
ward friends  and  influence  legislation. 
He  can  with  difficulty  create  precedents 
by  his  rulings,  and  contributes  little  to  the 
body  of  parliamentary  law.  Even  his 
powers  of  discipline  and  police  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  shared  by  the  vice- 
presidents  and  the  secretaries,  who  are  con- 
sulted in  every  serious  crisis.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  has  no  little  influence  in 
shaping  the  course  of  debate,  through  the 
practice,  which  may  be,  but  seldom  is,  con- 
tested, of  fixing  the  “order  of  the  day,” 
or  programme  of  business  of  each  session. 
The  ratio  of  ambitious  orators  is  much 
smaller  in  a German  than  in  an  American 
parliament.  Precedence  is  less  anxiously 
considered ; time  counts  for  less ; and  there 
is  less  wrangling  over  points  of  order  and 
procedure.  A debate  is  a very  formal  af- 
fair, the  names  of  those  who  desire  to  speak 
being  commonly  submitted  to  the  chair  in 
advance,  and  by  him  arranged  into  a con- 
venient succession  of  pros  and  contrasy 
who  follow  one  another  with  depressing 
regularity,  much  like  boys  in  a village 
lyceum.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
while  in  Germany,  as  in  America,  the 
Speakership  is  a mark  of  party  confidence, 
it  is  not,  owing  to  the  different  conditions 
of  political  life,  treated  as  a step  toward 
higher  honors,  elective  or  executive. 

This  statement  holds  true,  moreover, 
not  only  of  parliamentary  prominence  as 
recognized  in  the  person  of  the  President, 
but  also  of  parliamentary  prominence  on 
the  floor  and  in  debate.  It  is  seldom  re- 
warded in  the  formation  of  cabinets,  and 
can  claim  for  itself  nothing  from  the 
state.  There  ave  men  in  the  German 
Reichstag  whose  forensic  talents  would 
adorn  any  legislative  body  in  the  wTorld, 
and  who  presumably,  if  in  office,  would 
develop  administrative  talents  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  forum  who  in  England  or 
France  could  command,  and,  if  party  con- 
ditions were  favorable,  would  receive,  port- 
folios in  the  ministry,  but  who  under  the 
German  system  may  spend  their  lives  in 
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systems  of  thk  Empire.  He  5s  a eruisist 
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and  lie  regarded  the  measures  against  U1 
tramontanism  as  so  many  distinct  assaults 
upon  the  universal  principle  of  Christian 
ity.  These  projects,  therefore,  and  the 
genera]  policy  of  Bismarck  he  resisted  in 
the  House  of  Peers  with  the  obstinacy  of  a 


nothing  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  He  would 
now  doubtless  say  that  he  interpreted  to 
the  French  a man  whom  lie  himself  did 
not  understand. 

The  most  accomplished  orator  on  the 
Conservative  side  is  Herr  Von  KleLst- 
Retzow,  in  every- 
thing but  eloquence 
a typical  specimen 
of  :tb£  old  Prussian 
Junker  1ms  but 

recently  entered  ihe  - 

R iohstag,  if r er  h a v 

iug  for  years  hid  the  Jf' 

ex  tre me  re^cUohi^ts  Vf> 

in  tie-  IYu’vsmm  , ' '/Jjtj 

11  • • c i"  i-.  tn  r TjSKSfr 

daily  battle  again** 

Bi^&rok  and  the  ! ■ 

government  This 

was  in  the  last  do- 

cad*\ when,  through  i-jjfM 

the  In 3 tience  o f mil  - ijp\\ 

i t : * triumphs,  the  yfey 

CUifrueeljor  fell  for  , .i^aSsgjfe 


fanatic,  and  yet  with  -the  audacity  and  the 
adroitness  of  a real  tactician.  His  style 
has  a vigor  and  an  impetuosity  uncom- 
mon in  Germany.  He  is  not  without 
grace,  especially  in  his  exordiums;  hut 
his  leading  characteristic  as  a speaker  is  a 
copious  and  violent  invective,  which  only 
loses  its  effect  when  his  voice  becomes 
hoarse,  and  when,  as  often  happens,  he 
forgets  the  place,  ami  fal  ls  into  a strain  of 
tiresome  religious  declamation.  SiivonU- 


ihe  day  in  Prussia;  ecclesiastical  reform 
was  the  order  of  the  day  in  both  Prussia 
and  the  Empire.  Kleist-Retznw  abhorred 
these  dangerous  innovations.  As  a bigot* 
e<l  country  squire  he  resented  as  an  attack 
upon  his  order  a proposition  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  local  self  government,  and 
to  give  plebeians  equal  rights  with  the  nu- 
bility He  is  a High  Church  Protedanf : 
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to*  of  Public  Worship  and  Education. 
The  Princess  Bismarck  is  his  sistoy 

i liui 
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viftoj  n>L  the  Church  .quest  mu  uuu 
w:t-  umrGuve.  a pmiiNSt.iticd  Minister  ah. 
Pul|tfc;  Wynylup  When  the  sicerdm&i.  re- 
a?  non  iios?de  to  X>y.  Falk  and  hix  reforms 
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roja  never  detiOfliicnd  the 

sins  of  Fb>rci»e*:*  in  louder 
ton* -s'  than  KleLt  those  *d 
modern  KTiropeub  society.  Shdi  \yu*  the 
leader  of  the  ■ Pro ss kn\  House  of  Lords; 
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would  vent u ml  tt>  displace  in  cilice 
cue  rif  the  most  brilliant  pmostcrs  who 
id  ftoy  t*r  rts&iftn  cabinet,  Who  re- 
cuuM  ructed  the  eo mn m n sc  1 root  ^jfss^r n, 
jihd  bare;  the;  hru n t of  the  1- 

■lUflrAmpf,''  and  who..  h;nong  rauvned  Xhm? 
titles  to  the  gratitude  of  i us  chief.  was 
to  fail  before  a t;llra- 

mootanes,  reao  tin  dusts,  ami  pn>tectiouihts. 
it  must  be  said,  filially,  of  Ptittk&mer  that 
fur  i« . wmewlmt  manner 

and  ij?  fond  of  positt|f  hear  the 
tl^k> -f pop*  whence  1m  :'jbW  ilhuse 

mli  i kxi  air  of  easy  mo?  pat  ruiiui  ng  atfa* 
Ivliitw  But  in  Bin  Jiupermi  I>5bt  he  is 
otilyt  mi  ordinary  niemher,:  A Prussian 
minister,  his  ;ux'Ua  j*  tho  I’russia’n.  Diet, 
anft  tbm%  if  at  iilh  his  vretoire.s  mvM 
be  -worn;  ^hui  history  Iih*  not  i\&  yet 
ditH>hrcled  any  equ&l  to  N&tvHyou  or 
jiusiiiriiit  W ii  drdub'^hiiVtm' •oh'  iybioli 
eyim?&l  liberals  arc  jVot  lUsiiroJuied  th 
dwell. 

There  hare  come  up  for  &d>itinu 
<he  tf^iVP  life  of  tfao  |>irt  umny 
‘^ra-vo’  niid  rtunoenlous  problems,  and 
tip?  gilded  roof  - of  the  ^p-eat  luUl  tin# 
often  thiNibheii  and  shaken  Under 
violation  G^xfoWte,  Xhe  motel  rmmt  n? 
ilV  great  oomlxi t$  Wa»i  as  already  :ohV.y. 
served,  t hat  l>i‘tvvjiM.vi:i  free  tiwie  and  pro 

twdtip,  it#  angry  have  Imi/vef 

v'hvdlv  ceased  to  resound.!  But,  flic*  ear-- 
.ite*t,  the  fiercest.,  and  the  hhsMliest  wu* 
one  which  was  only  renewed,  not  .her 
gim,  yakiCh  the  hi*ToneaJ  reader  j^pjj 
«*si  It  Utn :e  back  to  the  M hid  Irigcsr^ 
the  great  national  duel  Iwt  w^tV  Kafevr 
and  Pope,  between  GlyibellimS  and 
Guelph.  between  the  just  claim?  of  the 
state  anti  the  arrogant  pnWeiisiou^  fd 
the  Church. 

This  struggle*  wsU)pfied.!-;i?eh.  **r-  rtffeoh 

y fairs  a<ro,  in  form  the  same,  though  under 
cofiditioOfs  different,  united  the  Czitholic 
Heput-ies  into*  the  ‘ : -> 

Bui  If  did  more  than  that.  . 
jmHy-  it  ^rented  the  W# :pf ) i\ ■ j>a rty;, . 
ami  h*mb*rs  who  for  elriqm  ooi*,  Hudrrvify 
L*d^ntn€^r  are  the  of  Hit  v u *eVi  m fhp 

Bi'vu^?.  Tire  first  of  tteai?;’\fan  a%(yp.'-a§ 
hvuls.  is  \Vimhhoi>t.  ('mu?  in  su^=,  m 
■mmi  dhfwrnfe;<h  rigiy  a-s  Hot ‘nrtos  fi<?  i$.  nh 
before  uhoKe  vnt  tin-  lioh1e«t 
li^pu!  irevjiihk' , ?Mul  uaifer  wbt >sc  ji.smoi  1 ix. 

eyrti  the  4Jt  >r  1 oars  U is 

im  id  *i  f s*«  diou/o  ui . A ^ a tHsuiehvn. 

b/’  is  tinsiirplJ^t^l  ^iariin:  ny  itk  obicT 
of  a ^znalt  unit  pit f^iri bed  fadtiou;  lie  (ia>v 


hmlt  it  up  to  he  t he  most  nuifHU'ous  part 


m the  House,  tOid,  holriir*g  the  buhmee  of 
\yovm\  wield?,  d Vith  the  skfl'j;.  which 
O'Coinjen  suade  fmnou?^  ia  the  Ildh^e  of 
Commons?.  But  ho,  Is  sontetiuug  besides 
;a  mere  wil  or  pnrl,ii).men fary.  aUilete-. 
^hort.  erisp;  piiU^eut  nuvuHs  arc  huieed 
Ins  chitk  arms  or  erm trrvyei^y  ' but.  he  hs 
also  u politician  of  invlture  arid  tea  l 
manlike  uhil.ity,  ,:md  c;tn  discuses  phbVife 
topics  from  an  elevahcl  uuolk^cfaial  pin  my 
That  Ids  success;  in  serious  methods  #m! 
sustaJHcd  etforLs  has  Iwen  Ia^s  frequently 
demotvstrated  may  not  .etm  W a fact  Of 
bis.  own  preferetke; tlmugli  tbe  habit  of 
his  mind  sttgsfests  sucl)  .mi  mfemnee . It 
n*Hy  be— ;tod  the  Supposition  is'  reason 


m kfc 


ahTe^  ikaf  tile  ihttUrc  oi  Ids  ms'k;  t>r  at 
Jefejit  his  yhvws;  of  it?  1ms  ifnposed  another 
policy  uproi  lihn  a meti^a)  necessity y 
fory  mii  0$  as  \w  hf  by  t tie  rlia  ray t^r  « hd 

tfe  r^  hi  t Vfvqiy  o f h p;ir t v f r»;>m  uji,  ucti 
share  in  ev:o;r  i^KlnireVi.  hens  pouti 
rejiy  Hhfd  1 re  1 ) te  wffrlc  <rfr nh.  hf 

oe^Mtjcc  op^cr.di^niy  abd  ibo  id. 
edi  1 H/sr|  pm  cf not  by  ^hstcitm'd 

add  citdiivmt:-  SiM!r;;r  t.M?  ftgp  MC.itirt, 
Ij y or.s,k  mui  :uuhc.M.-ms  h» 

eyrTi'  part  rif.thr  )ie{d;  neheh, he 
hudei'k ; I,  %$■  ] r ffeei 

]v>^rfcs„thnst^  ipg 

{’)•.. M.o’ck-  ho,,»  vit,  J i'  he  .in.iU.c-.  c f«arlia^ 
mrtjktrj-  ivtrffiif;)  wit  If  ■ the . gfjyiV&iSieni 
m :UOflier  party,  he  'exacts  hhit  r*  «'(  ivrs 
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the  equivalent  in  advance*.  But  he  ml 
(lorn  enters  into  such  transactions,  for,  as 
i»e  himself  once  said,  he  has  ki  no  wish  to 
be  duped.1'  ’And  he  who  tries  to  dupe 
me/*  added  the  little  man,  with  a knowing 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  “must  rise  very  early 
m the  morning/*  at  which  Bismarck  look- 
ed foolish,  and  the  House  roared  with  ap- 
proving laughter.  Windthorst  is  a Hano- 
verian, and  up  to  1806  was  a faithful  and 
trusted  counsellor  of  blind  King  George. 
A kindly,  entertaining  old  gentleman,  he 
is  cultivated  on  many  sides;  and  on  the 
occasions  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Academy,  find#  time  to  write  discrimi- 
nating and  elegant  art  critiques  for  the 
journals  of  the  capital. 

The  lieutenant  of  Windthorst — a man 
of  considerable  ability,  though  of  a differ- 
ent order — is  the  Baron  Schorlemer-Alst. 
He  was  formerly  a brilliant  .officer  of  cav- 
alry, and  the  soldier  may  still  lx*  delected 
in  his  appearance,  but  not  in  his  oratory. 
He  does  not  speak,  as  one  might  expect, 
in  a dashing  and  reckless  manner.  His 
delivery  never  suggests  the  trooper  with 
waving  plume  and  eager  sabre  charging 
a hostile  squadron  on  the  battle- held,  nor 
does  he  affect,  on  the  other  hand  the  can*- 
less  and  somewhat  slovenly  humor  of  his 
chief.  His  matter  and  his  manner  are 
carefully  and  not  unsureeNsfuily  studied. 


his  figure  is  graceful,  his  voice  is  clear,  Ins 
gestures  are  elegant,  his  whole  demeanor 
is  that  of  a man  perfectly  self-poised,  scru 
pulously  correct,  as  to  form,  and  enjoying 
Ins  art  at  once  for  itself  and  for  its  practi- 
cal uses.  His  sarcasm,  though  keen  and 
irritating,  is  wholly  unlike  Windthorst's. 
The  charm  of  the  Hanoverian  is  his  inson- 
dance,  the  unpremeditated  aptness  of  his 
retorts,  which,  ferocious  as  they  are  in 
substance,  always  provoke  hi  ugh  ter  by  a. 
certain  scarcely  hidden  element  of  hu- 
mor and  ami  ability.  Schorleiner  aims  al- 
ways to  wound,  and  rarely  fails.  Wind- 
thorst makes  his  cause  entertaining,  and 
to  that  extent  popular.  Schorleiner  ma kes 
both  bis  cause  and  himself  hated,  if  not 
hateful.  Of  political  knowledge  m the 
higher  sense,  the  latter  has  little  ox*  none. 
No  speech  of  his  lias  helped  elucidate  any 
grave  question  of  state;  and  the  best  ’hat. 
can  be  said  of  him  is  that  in  his  way  he  is 
a keen  and  fearless  though  bigoted  chain 
pi  cm  of  his  Church  and  his  order, 

fine  day  in  May.  of  this  year,  the  tele- 
graph  reported  a “ scene**  in  the  Reichstag 
A debate  hostile  to  the  Chance] lor  had 
been  provoked  by  the  Deputy  Eugene 
Richter;  and  seeing  no  other  way  to  es- 
cape from  it,  Herr  Bbttichcr*  the  represent- 
ative of  the  government,  wrapped  his 
mantle  in  dignity  about  him,  and  left  the 
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itiv*.  I>tit  u»e  h>  *<M‘  iAt 

nw.  Mum.iw-r  iu  A }»><ni*jv,  ;v/i>l 
yitti  tin*  t»>  liold  Ins  o\ritr  ffl 

Vlethifc  ull  thv  ^ f 

nrVnVn  z*rn:l  fbp.  RW*liW 

full  v /losorw*  tins  atliiUijknj  0‘ 

MHlml  •rh'iws  of  fiiiaai.c,  tvaun  Mini  ^uo 


A lLiNUKfcHCWKF, 


nmmwB  new  uommif  ivi 


eospeH  io  berth  iind  education  no  better 
than  ibse  'route-  and  fife. :.  tbc 

'founder,  iXitlwi  « am  p o f rtiitniv  **ftd 
rrudifom  C.tvH  Marx  \vfo>  has  hoed 
i ri  Lfttulmi,  is  (be  author  of  n tjvai  tso  on 
;^piUi)’<  which’  luxes-  the  'brain  ami  ***• 
•iort&  thfc  inspect >of  Ike  1«tar»e&  pw 
fe^irs.  But.  in  general  the*  &*nadisll>ep- 
nties  are  men  o if  humble  origin,  and  their 
'filter  tAletita  have  been  devrdHped  mdy 
:hy8mdi  eclu^imi  as  they  have  t^n'xiUio 
t&  ffir fe  tjiemsel .ve$>  Their  x^cupaiioriis  at; 
test  this  mulv.  Betel  is  a turner  in  wood  \ 
Most,  a book- binder:  FVilsche.  a eigar 
maker ; Hasenclever*  a weaver ; and  pear- 
ly all  the  others  are  engaged  IP  the  trades 
pr  the  lower  prpfo^icms:  Some  of  them 
now  hgtmn  mdged*  vis  “ literary  roHtyMuU 
this  *>fily  means  that  they  have  turned 
Hietr  attention  to  editing  the  Sociulrst 
s.  writing  Sodalist/'  pumphlrte.  and 
eondurtinu  L’vmerally  the  IfeeialtM  propai* 
gamlm  Dmm’  reading,  lho*o  fauutue^nd 
blood  - thirsty  bioohxires  .!  34j«eh5gvMi* 

enough  tlgnr  Tufeiofiarr  ]a|»dr^r;:^w?i.:ih 
xVOtfWx^  which  Fritsehe  I&ieiy  *ny 

ligluvniny  in  It  eh  a!  f v»f  the  party  of  as 
sasHMiatioit  aiicf  anjii^hy 


FMVirI**«saxut: 
silfy  their  parlianieidurr  demonsiripnms 
And  vet  they  have  in  the  Diet  our  unto  m 
first  * rote  kdett t , tvhtWP  career 
siu*)vriaibeveti  in  .» 

try  than  Oermany  This  is  Fcidinnod 
August  Behel. 

Iha  udhsal  hiograpliy  show*  the  tmturo 
rif;  \ ho  olrcttf  ele*  that  lie  has  Imd  to  rsttr 
uiount.  at  Ccdogne  in  tF4k 

and  his  only  ‘fedp oat.) cm  wa,s  J^oeived  in 
the  vrlJage  srihrmf  of  Brapweijer  *uvd  the 
at  Wytxlatv  Then,  hay- 
iyv>  lyutrUol  bis  mute.  ho  travejled  as  jour- 
myniati  pmftv  w^|J  civ^r*  f^ouih  CJfertnariy 


AtfjU&A  tHJj.  laflM  /Tif 


im  b\pth  Iir1  controls  a larger  mti$utww:y 
than  ^nv  other  Deputy  Id  Hie  House:  is  a 
successful  parliamentary  speaker,  ami  if 
pp i for  his  cause,  ai’teatet  for  his  sincerity^ 
cornmaiids  a certain  feeJiug  of  sympathy 
and  respect  from  men  of  the  ofosi  opposite 
polities  I principles.  There  is  ho  general 
rush  for  the  .r^taumnt-wten^l>ei  ija^ps»: 
to  speak  Ad  agitator,  & 

teyolutiotush  his  Imran grueh*  have  a cer- 
tain and 

plfidiiuil<e,hut  ibese 

-dec  fairly  sucee^ful  control,  and  ,na  a 
rate  ltd  bis  ease  like  a practiced 

diaU^tiemh  Bismarck  once  oteervecl 

that  if  he  Invd  eeer  hud  the  lumor  of  a 
visit  from  Bcbel,  An-d  an  opporfohdy 
IVaufcly  v*  discus*  with  him  the  coin- 
plaint#  of  Ids  he  would  easily 

h&v*  come  to  terms  with.  him.  This 
may  ,>iufo><t  be  doubted.  But  the  mean- 
ing* of  tbe  Brinoc*'-  w^''th$t  'wliUiV'  th^ 
oilier  RoeioH-te  were  loud  and  empty 
deolairli^tet,  Be  tie  l seemed  tix  have-  a real 
jfttevftfo*?*  which  lie  (u,eseuted  in  fondly 

In  deed,  in* 


pcotrcUiV.mtet  reaction.  ami  was  succeeded 
by  a pcrstHUi^e  from  Baden  mrued  Hof 

ttumn:.  \'y’  • ^ V .'  y ; -?\y  ; *' 

It  id  A.  wmtflt'r  iiml  DcHwuck  kept  his 
post  so  long  us  ho  duly  He  is  a man  of 
ideas  uiid  a nuid  0# iiKtepemteiicc ; white 
•ydrious:  circupi#$b££#f  chief  wldili 

;i«-  tfeytem  per  of  Bismarck  h tinsel  f,  seem  to 
iwjnirea  mail  of  industry  without  original 


hty  and  w tenjgildy  forrin 
ha*  Once  or  twice  crofnod  swords  dot 
nn*uK^*«fiUly  with  (he  Chancellor  lure 
self.  *'  You  emist&ofly  pmtiy'  he  say*- 
’"of  y*Ho  noiicitude  for  the  working- 
man;  You  iufr<>ducc  protection*  Wy 
.-•  themes.  &utl  the 

like , * . %U;'- of  the  poorer 
jp^IuKd^  This  teida^  lejkb>- 

i;Uun«  fomiilmn.  Why,  then,  do 

jx«n  throw  u»  in  chains  for  trymjr  fo 
do  tbi>  #*U«e  iMng^-that  isr  cteuratc  the 
pmtetaHat  — in  awr  wv^y  % 

though  pcaypf kiI  ^g'itatidiv  uml  the 
h^lhff.  But  his  alleys  add  folh^ers  are 
}*sk  in  ixtertih?;  and  the.  foreign;  ^b^evveri 
\WhiCl*  : iwA  the 

siuigul&r.- tefeni of  Rebel,  must  therefore 
tondeiaiv  & COUi-ae  udaiedp  pi’dduCe^  ^otul 
snjsfs  and  add  would,  if  gue^essf ul, 

resfutt  in  the  ttrost. Vdnpfocahte  M*duJ  ate 
archy,  .y  '•'  •>/*;  •'•  v.'  >y'.-;'- 

Bel*- -1  i>  a little  man,  like  Lasker  ami 
VViridtlfor^t  Anotliei;  inUii.  Ddlbrdek, 
who  Qdt'fc  C’Ut  W pri;>piiheiJ t /dtici^I  Figure, 
Inlt  1a  0'^v  ovily«  pri  vate  Deputy,  jilch  s 
x\%v*.n »o  vd  pigmte:f.  tb^r  *>f  whieli,  h n 
saf<‘  to  say,  eilp  not.  h^  ?o»u>d  i-l.vnvJtev-*  b-:. 
the  W-ft-d'h-D”'.; 

y<UHrs  ^ foyoHte  coiovselku-  nf 


ue nn  HtiKSUa*, 


chiiyiytioas,-  and  pf  ^ donUty  lumiodid^l 
by  dig^ent,  or  doubt,  or  ltesita.tion.  Smdi 
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subordinates  shall  sink  their  personality 
absolutely  in  his  own.  This  for  Hofmann 
is  easy,  because  he  is  unambitious,  and  has 
very  little  personality  to  lose. 

If  Hofmann’s  office  is  anomalous,  so 
also,  for  that  matter,  is  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil and  its  relation  to  the  Diet.  This  will 
appear  if  we  try  to  transform  the  Ameri- 
can Senate  into  the  German  Council.  If 
our  Senators  were  distributed  unequally 
among  the  States  according  to  the  ratio  of 
population ; if  they  were  appointed  by  the 
Governors,  instead  of  being  elected  as  they 
now  are;  if  they  were  liable  to  be  recalled 
at  any  time;  if  the  delegation  from  each 
State  voted  as  a unit,  and  according  to  in- 
structions from  the  appointing  power;  if 
all  great  measures,  not  excluding  the 
budget,  originated  in  such  a Senate;  and 
if  each  Senator  had  the  right  to  appear  in 
and  address  the  Lower  House — if  the  read- 
er can  make  such  a transformation  in  his 
own  mind,  he  will  have  a fairly  correct 
notion  of  the  Bundesrath  as  created  by  the 
German  Constitution.  It  is  a council  of 
ministers  without  being  a homogeneous 
cabinet,  a species  of  Senate,  and  yet  not  a 
representative  body,  and  its  executive  are 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  its  legislative 
functions. 

It  is  the  latter,  or  the  legislative  func- 
tions, of  the  Federal  Council,  which  chief- 
ly concern  us  in  this  article;  and  these  not 
as  they  are  performed  in  its  own  sessions, 
which  are  secret  and  informal,  but  as  they 
are  revealed  and  vindicated  before  the 
Diet.  In  this  place  the  Council  legislates, 
not  by  its  votes,  but  by  its  voice,  by  the 
announcement  that  this  or  that  amend- 
ment is  not  agreeable  to  it,  and  can  never, 
therefore,  become  law.  Such  abrupt  dec- 
larations are  usually  made  by  Hofmann, 
but  any  other  member,  or  even  an  agent 
who  is  not  a member,  may  replace  him  in 
the  agreeable  task.  Secure  in  its  power, 
the  Council  pays  little  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Diet,  even  on  questions 
which  peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively 
affect  itself.  Such  a question  is,  for  in- 
stance. that  of  granting  salaries  to  the 
Deputies.  A provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion says  they  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services;  blit  a constitution- 
al amendment  may  be  carried,  like  any 
other  bill,  by  a simple  majority.  Each 
year,  accordingly,  a bill  to  abolish  this 
prohibition,  and  give  the  members  a fair 
salary,  is  introduced  by  Schultze-Delitscli, 
is  regularly  passed  in  the  Diet  by  a large 


majority,  and  is  contemptuously  smother- 1 
ed  by  the  Bundesrath. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Council 
occupy  seats  on  an  elevated  platform, 
stretching  out  from  the  Speaker’s  desk  to- 
the  end  of  the  hall  on  either  side.  The 
first  place  on  the  right  of  the  chair  is  Bis- 
marck’s, and  it  is  rarely  taken.  Next 
comes  Hofmann,  and  beyond  him  the 
other  more  important  delegates,  or  the 
special  commissioners  for  the  business  of 
the  day.  On  the  President’s  left  are  found 
the  more  obscure  senators,  who  are  pre- 
sent from  curiosity  instead  of  duty,  and 
who  listen  without  speaking.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil the  right  to  speak  and  be  heard  at  any 
time.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
they  may  interrupt  a Deputy,  for  this 
would  be  considered  a gross  discourtesy ; 
but  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
any  prescribed  order  of  precedence,  and 
may  interpolate  their  remarks  between  the 
speakers  on  the  floor  as  suits  their  own 
convenience.  Their  status  is  therefore  a 
peculiar  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  a del- 
icate, serious,  and  as  yet  unsettled  ques- 
tion. The  question  is,  Are  the  members 
or  agents  of  the  Federal  Council  subject 
when  in  the  Diet  to  its  rules  of  order  ? 
Now  in  England  such  a difficulty  could 
never  arise.  The  English  ministers  have 
seats  and  the  right  to  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment, not  by  virtue  of  their  positions  as 
members  of  the  cabinet,  but  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  one  House  or  the 
other;  and  the  right  extends  only  to  the 
House  of  which  they  are  members.  It 
follows,  therefore,  necessarily,  that  they 
must  obey  the  rules  of  the  House,  like 
other  members.  But  Germany  follows 
the  French  rather  than  the  English  sys- 
tem. In  Prussia  the  ministers  may  speak 
in  both  Houses,  and  are  not  required  to 
be  members  of  either.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  Empire,  and  with  this  addition, 
that  the  delegates  to  the  Federal  Council, 
which  is  in  eff  ect  the  only  imperial  minis- 
try, are  expressly  disqualified  forelection 
to  the  Diet.  They  are,  in  short,  privileged 
officials,  permitted  to  address  the  Diet,  aud 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  strive  to  ex- 
pand this  privilege  until  it  includes  ex- 
emption from  the  rules  of  order  and  from 
the  disciplinary  power  of  the  Speaker.  At 
the  same  time  the  question  is  one  of  those 
which,  like  the  perennial  dispute  between 
the  two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Lower  House  in  re- 
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Mr  imtiiea  that  appropria- 

*>f  mxfafry.  tatu  nwt?r  be  seRfed 
• formiJ  ly  ‘said  eonelufu  - wly  fey  •.•• 


W - W/, 


r ( the 

♦'Xteudinl  even  to  tb*>  royal  palace  The 
Prehuhnit  had  culk-d  the  late  GencEml 
Yrtti  R+uMi,  then  Minister  of  War.  to 
order  for  a bnwh  af  )>arl);xineutary 
iteeoruiiv,  and  when  he  Housed  to  ac- 
cept tin?  rebuke,  pot  mi  his  imt  ami 
rbrnHi  ih&  [seMiQfi.  The  old  warrior 
wowt  i>ff 

ami  the  Kli tu>v  and 
pat  fey  V ifh  hbi) tv 



the  Imp<nhaiDkt  the  eVjl  lias  ncwr  >vyf 
come  dp  io  *uch  an  acute  f »r?n  , hid  i ' / 

wu  ember  oiu?  instant,  Bistdarek  hini- 
Wlf  bet ug a leading &et<)r,  in  which  a rap 
ttmv  xrii*  barely avoided,  The  Ch&uiteh 
lor  lmd made  a long  speech  Ju  which,  a* 


r:s^.;; 


usual,  lie  dunk  hard  blow*.  ludl  showed 
no  res pect  far  pei^a* is. • W hen  1 te  had  Um  - ;:.  : * 

isli*ed^o«e;df  thevuitimi*  ^as»£%dd  vd't^l  hSi 


Rfiiiiii?:H.  far  which  the  Chair  had  riot  call* 
eii  h’ini  to  arder,  ThePjvsidenti  lfaivfceo 


l^ppi  but  he  added,  hypathHuVUy.  that  if 
0 h/Nid  i*?en  n*ed,  and  W had  beard  n,  hr 


;«  r to  order.  like  any  other  urtluider,  *RJ^ 
hitai^k  had^ ^ in  tile  oieait  ii^ie  feft  tjbij  .hid l 
J ^ as.-  the  Speaker  »'a>l^rk^trh>i.ts-'  were 
reported  to  hon,  he  returned.  strode  to  :• 
coijs|»i*onon«.s  place.  mine  the  trihiiac.  and 
i/laring  tiehuuVly  at  live  '.House  said  hr.  had 
Vww*  bf  the .Presi- 
dent.  Mi!  lie  wa.x.  hhuseif  FVes)deuf.  <d  the 
Fftdmtt  CunnciL  and  as  suehlielm^I  do 
or  - he  perform,  whii'h  he  should  perform 

itv  life* . Mv.-tt ■ wr*y;  /A/^haddev  mu  though 
ihe:;H>>a^e;  yvdiKdivbf^  ^ver/gave  Wiiy  fa  a 
tvhnh  Eurrken  heck 


and  is 

L|1  . if  rumt  i\t 

said  that  llfa 


..f,I.H-i.f,,lSMS  X ."  :'h  - 

?.  yf  Ufa  CmouaL 


and 


they  believe  thernseke*  *mifovv*d  ,<v  tie  i;-o»vui.if  to- a healthy  dcvehvpTii^rit  df 

• , 

Qo  g • 


;'tli^fV^5[^!^MLCRfGAI 


H A RICH'S  tfAQ-mtm 


a -public  work  were  argued*  tml.as  iUese 
did  not  seevn  Uj  justify  30  great an  outlay, 
tlif  iTailslnry  or  stvaf^^icMl  reason  —the  last 
and  .most  Hlerfivc  factor  m Q^rniao  Ip- 
gislaliaft  — w&*  brought  forward  as  conefu- 
But  Multke,  who  might  Ivtvlru^ted 
Uy  Wljpw  'wiiat  the  dcf enses*  of  Ute  ptejpi  re 
required,  pot  an  end  to  the  scheme  by  otr 
wr*wg  that  the  General  Staff  look  no  in- 
ier^i  in  it.  Cattle  ha*  since  been  heard 


pfirliatri^jvhvry  rnstlUitioiis.  und  not  auspi- 
cious for  the  political  futm^  .of  Germany. 

Our  Iistof  I>epu  ties,  tli  ongh  su  tfici  iroti  y 
vompkde  for  udian&qemiug  the  various 

shades  <tf  opinion  r&pc^en ted 
in 'the  lb  eh  r*  of  cnut^c,  far  from  exhaust- 
ing. t J 1 n material  vtdtidb  th e subject  affords, 
0 net  if  i b wmosf  at  rik  uig  figures  is.  imfe±*Iv 
jua  parbuiu^neary  30 nso.  vv bully  wUhom 
protounmcc,  Tiw  h<  Field  jytai*iha.i  Qoimt 


In  politics  he  is  an '.extreme  Conservative, 
apd  s#  a lbda.1  • dijgiiifi'iix  j>l  lii^  eouiify  or 
on  hi?  estates  he  ha#  the  reput-atbni  of  be 
sng  both  strict  &ndsevero. 

TtvP  tnyii:  wB.^\i^^y;.t6wrve  to  illusive 
llie  which  has  bi\>ken  on!  in  the 

once  powerful  National  Literal  party 
arc  Rudolph  .yon  Beunigscn  and  Henry 
RickcH.  The  former  is  a H&mWeriati. 
who  xvfe  &ptiY$  i n the  c&useof  German 
umfy  lofixc  before  Bismarck  or  8a 

do wa  had  teen  f ought  y ^hd  aybff  cm  the 
annexatioii  of  ?n& by  -Prugkia 
hastened  to  welcome  the  new  order  of 
tbingH.  He  belongs  to  the  Right  or  Con i 
stUTaliye  wing  of  fus  party;  has  teen  oft- 
en meui tinned  in  cob  flection  w ith  the 
cabinet,  is  on  terms  of  confidence  with 
RisTnyrck.  but  is  still  a private  rtepntv 
Rickci't  is  an  editor  in  papdfciC/  wliicl*  eitjr 
kente  1dm  io  th^-;  re^reBenta 

live  of  a comme^ial  consnPuoey,  he  .te 
naturally  a tierce  free-  irndeiy  and  belong* 
to  the  Jjpft  or  seceding  whig  of 
He  is  not  specially  aeUv^  t^r  pmmiheto 
except  on  qtutsiiom  of  economic  and  ti  tiaa  - 
rial  policy. 


spmnuty  v-UH utary  affairs.  It  might-  be. 

yiddidvh^v.^^  te ‘ iti 

favor  df  xorue  of  tbp  stirmy  $£t&b- 

1 ixfa :TX0  tec&sipii  passes  without 
a toiu^cm,  or  measures  to  that  effect;  lb  it 
he  d<>ns  Why  jyf  wpys  cripftpp  himself  do  the 
purely  technical  aspect  of  BUch  questions, 
and,  IBs  political  digressions  arc  followed 
with  scarcely  less  iXi*peoi  and  deference 
B tan  I* is  professional  reenuiiuendaHons, 
One  of  Ids  jKvlilicpTiiilirary  observatioBS 
has  ivui.de  1 te  circuit  of  ihv  world.  Hpeak- 
Tug  <>f hth# ^ hcccsBiiy  <*f  4.  »trdb^  permanent 
military,  system,  he  ote^rvrd  in  his  dry. 
iinpisyssi-ve*(ua mner  thai  if  vvpuhi  take  Ger 
many  fifty  yea^  h^  Rm  advantage 

trained  hi  the  brief sr&r with  France,  One 
van  |M  the  cold  sUmkier  y itidi  this 
stateirn  n t sent  over  the  House  It  presents 
an  appalliug  picture  of  the  fut:uy\?;  but  al* 
tljphgh  11  Few  hardy  Radicals  Heemcd  to 
4iouhi.  '.vlietimr  the  possession  was  worth 
the  hoBi,  tin*  great  majority  Accepted  the 
burden  hod  ooiicrded  the  sacrifice.  An* 
oBtm-  tone  there  was  a project  of  a ship* 
canKit  hetweeu  the  Baltic  atid  the  North 
Sea.  The  cuiunierci^  a^ivaiitage^  of  $iroM 


x s k 4 trtvP ; 


tag.  a faith 
1 istener v b 

f<U  a« 

cmiant^  fi-?i d yitt:  Reefed  { ■ 

jiy  ik  the  '-nfi^oyxiyS}^t 

t ./ttf; -..4..  specialist 

nthai 

Tuikca:  miiy  one  speech  ^ 

■and  secondly  0/  0 fhivi 

Lkfetrv*  but  has  no* 

b 33t  0 

f -pU'b.rKC-  il  vvays.  'dm  A hisi  - 

thing  to  do  with  ht.v  }w>ii 

iicrtl  t^ovieiio ns. 
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ARTIST  STROLLS  IN  HOLLAND 


and  the  Dutch  language  would  sadden  for 
the  rest  of  his  days  his  memories  of  an  oth- 
erwise kindly  disposed  people. 

While  discussing  various  ways  and 
means  of  getting  around  among  the 
North  Holland  towns  and  the  islands  of  the 
Zuider  Zee*  we  suddenly  became  a ware  of 
the  existence  of  a small  steam-launch,  a 
bateau  mouehe,  to  fee  let  for  excursions, 
and  starting  from  our  very  hotel  grounds 
—or  rather  waters.  We  hailed  it  with  de- 
light. The  wild  idea  of  chartering  the 
concern  straight  off  there  and  then  for  a 
fortnight,  before  any  one  else  should  get 
the  start  of  us,  was  seriously  entertained 
for  the  first  half  hour  of  our  discovery. 
Then  the  more  cautious  project  of  taking 
it  first  for  one  day  on  trial  interposed  wise 
l\\  and  in  good  time.  We  therefore  en- 
gaged the  monche  to  lie  ready  for  us  bright 
and  early  next  morning,  steam  up,  and 
waiting  to  Start.  Breakfast  was  ordered 
sharp,  luncheon  to  be  got  ready  ami  put 
on  board,  so  that  we  might  be  off  betimes. 
It  began  to  look  like  business  now,  and  as 
we  strolled  up  and  down  the  little  landing- 
place,  quietly  doing  our  cigars,  and  taking 
several  good  looks  at  our  young  steamer 


QOME  of  the  small  towns  quite  near 
O Amsterdam  are  well  worth  visiting — 
Zaandam,  Broek,  Vollendam,  Muiden, 
Zaiimlhxjrt-on  tlie-Sea,  and  several  others 
— many  of  them  within  the  radius  of  the 
tramway v One  could  easily  stay  in  Am- 
sterdam for  a good  week,  and  go  every  day 
to  some  outlying  town  or  village  worth 
seeing:,  especially  to  an  architect  or  a 
painter.  The  ordinary  sightseer,  “con- 
ducted  personally,”  may  spare  himself 
much  weariness  and  disappointment,  and 
pin  his  faith  to  Zaand&nx  and  Broek,  and 
even  there  I doubt  if  he  will  get  the  re- 
payment for  his  trouble.  To  be  really  re- 
paid by  Holland  one  must  be  interested 
specially  in  something  she  possesses  in  her 
particular  way,  or  in  something  done  there 
peculiarly  well — dairies,  farming,  stock- 
raising,  windmill  management,  hydraulic 
engineering,  commercial  a [fairs,  distill- 
ing, and  a few  more  things  of  a realistic 
and  substantial  character.  The  quite 
empty  tourist  is  far  better  off  in  nearly 
any  other  civilized  land,  perhaps  even  bet* 
ter  at  home,  for  pure  solid  enjoyment  and 
cheapness.  The  strangeness  would  an npy 
him  more  than  it  would  amuse  or  cheer. 
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that  is,  all  of  him  &\  once 
in t' > ill*"  furnace  place-Tor 
when  his  h&ui  and  white 

v jacket  would  disappear*  his 

leg#  and  feet  could  be  seen 
waving  ulofh  as  it 
showing*  ihrtt  Whatever 
might  I.m*  tie*  peril,  he  wp>; 

• Vsiili 

srr^jymg'  and 

ibafches  we  wv  u^itl  til 
smoke  f roin  the  funnel; 

• v*hk>H  ibb  Imhly  form  of  liter 

gjgp~~  pik.4,  siappew  or 

; hi*  was  who  took  Mnuriamh 

l;X$Wjte  upon  the  amuh  with 
life  dinner  in  a bowl  tied  over 
:!$'  with  h handkerchief.  By 

ilds,  ilmo  the  engotecsr  had 
got  iiinuftdf  Into  a fine  shite 
• • f it  g!7ror  li'ut]  grit  tl^t  ye 

amount  of  rubbing  se»  l e d 
to  improve  except  in  the;  way 
•hf  j*di>slb  He  was  ^pidly 
/.  . . t*i, •.look  like,  anald) 

bronze  with  a moHi  valuable 
^ the  svuHTik^. 

. The.  • 

.•••..•A'  A-Jv-:.  /$#$;:  Tk«f 

eyukmi’.  ;a.s::.;ihifjiv  honied  a small  Rgiiteh. 
llkgy  ami  tffi  ww  wmi/  ivith  x\o  /tteti !•  of 
shrink  of  steam.  splutter  of  i^rew.  xttui 
stiffing' up  of  mud  %Vd:^fintf 

ed  the  'o  Btar-spangled,<  as  vvtsli  but  they 
iladiPt  it  dt  the  moment,  so  th#  rest  of 
the  bunting;  was  Ihueb.  There  were 
than y faces  at  the  windows  of  the  hotel, 
trusts  and  waiters,  Utp  latter  gentry 
to  smile  u IHtie  wwi  '^peiily  and 
radiantly  than  we  thought  the  'occiision 
warranted  at  the  time.  Before  We  T& 
Lirhed,  however,  that  evening.  WO  he  gun 
to  suspect  the  cause  of  their  smiles  as  wo 
btt  hi  the  morning-.  They  must  have 
ihiit  crafty  little  tea-kettle  of  a steamer  go 
.merrily. off  at  morn  and  sadly  return  at  eve 
on  some  few  other  vreusious.  Vdeeot  on 
very  Well  Tlul^lVthrihigli.the  can ata;  frolys 
of  their  a some  not:  Quit^  so  much  lik^  main 
severs  ay  till  fundiy  the’  las!  Jxrfr 

wu^passenh  and.  wo  tyVff  out  <im  the  bn>kd 
of  the  Y.:  What  a relief.’  AirLyH 
the  Y ten4  from  being  the  Pimi  limpid 
hfi  of  wdlet  ; still  it  wits  the  open,  mid 
:\ye  ;bVeatb^yi  more  freely:  Now  Wbbfe.T 
The  Zuider  Zee  v;  us  too  rough,  hn  possible.' 
Thv  -kh>)-MT‘-  waved  his  arm  up  umt  down. 
f thlluw^,  dud  >f Ktiouhd 


* **X4?V 


ttny.niWv  k^U^kr. 


before  sve  retired,  w wav  ptetsatitly  iliOuglit 
to’  the  narrow,  ' 

the  morning  citme.  and  with  it  a 
eoUi  Moialy  dm:Me,  with  .just,  a wesft  point 
of  smudgy  sun  trying  to»  peep  through 

mev  ;iiid  ; again  Tire  little  .cmft  was 

np^SrCd  yu&t  Upder  the  of  our 

; ktiil?  nf  her 

gettin^  her  ready  for  the  day.  v Theiv 
ah  xicty  tu  lK‘-  htf  aiid  a^dy%  limvevor,  wa# 
tiQft oui^ 

vioht  or  a \y»idf  of  .steam  vifithle  And 
Irov  Jui.fig-dt>M*  anil  dW<>iiraged  sic-:  1* o>k 
ed,  t*C>.  in  i the  murmiisr  dris/.P*.:  Tk»w  n ip, 

lr^;akL>h  1;  r» 0*11  ‘vindihv  we  could 
still  wo*  tho  rt$!®tGht?x::tibtf  gfeftiug  ix*ady 
. T$xy- , . ;.  it  Vri  1 1‘%-  i-lv^ . 

pr^Uig.  VNeWr hihitl.  plfW up!/  AVr 
y^ere  assnrvd,  howAfVhL  hy  our  polyglot, 
v.  v thdf  the-';  /po/ec/#^  *..-o* U&  got  up 
s tedtb  in  J cp  xiini  p ^utcou  raged 

I \t  a I tit  lv  1 IVhfcied  .FtiipRy 

|)ie  iiiuv  boked-for  «‘u;run'a  ’li-H'v  lnMgiit 
\v;*Ui  a s.nedi  fagoi  (if  kiruliiug  wox.4.:ud?. • 

^ier'hir'  hVh'i  '‘<khd- 


lavgb  Xnn  of  ;ml:-fdd:dJv; 
u\\\  u atu  mlly  A tier 

flgt/iv i^nihyb  fivy  o f-  .'vkyy  Ayi  h *L  ' 

at, nl  ah  which  t . Viiydi c wf f h yopjy  iniPyw# 
mUgi  vitig,  hc  f< » \vorl>  to  eCC.f»h 


H<‘  Mi".  <-f  cv.irl  ly  \V  • -i: 

bi  }J  C.V  ;tO  tIM  vl  -• 

••  .Aicc^phchsiv' 

c piiutomiioc  of  all  hands  lie- 

^ •*>=  Go>.  gle 
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VIEW  IN  ZlANfcAM. 


iug  deadly  suck  in  consequence--  far  ton  Aoigineer  that  thiu^  was  no  danger  of  any 
realistic  in  its  rendering  to  he  pleasant,  explosion.  With  the  fires  nearly  mked 
“Zaaudarn;  Peter  the  Great's  workshop;  out,  and  the  feeble  little  tea-kettle  of  a 
miles  of  windmills  1" — arms  vigorously  boiler  only  .simmering,  the  possibility  of 
rotated  to  express  the  lively  state  of  this  an  explosion  m*V('r  occurred  t.<>  mir  mi  mis. 
industry,  “Zaaudatu  be  it,  then/'  And  We  might  be  rundown  by  a bay  barge,  or 
off  we  spluttered  again  at  the  rate  of  three  cast  away  on  a bleak  strip  of  sand,  in  which 
or  four  miles  an  hour  for  about  half  au  ease  we  could  console  ourselves  with  the 
hour,  and  then  we  slackened  speed.  Some-  gorgeous  luncheon  from  the  hotel,  some 
thing  wrong  with  the  machinery.  The  two  bottles  of  eland  each,  and  a couple  of 
engineer  got  a broom  splint  and  probed  pallid,  clammy  fowls,  a large  tin  vat  full 
about  in  an  oil  receptacle*  Broom  splint  of  soul-chilling  salad — a lovely  enough 
broke  off  short  in  the  hole;  Stopped  al  lunch  on  a sweltering  day  under  the  wav 
together.  Fire  raked  down.  Dismal  eon-  ing  trees;  but  this  day  had  gone  back  to 
-su  Ration.  Derision  of  wretches  on  pu^s  its  half-frozen  drizzle  by  this  time*  and 
ing  boats,  who  wanted  to  tow  us  along,  there  were  no  trees  to  wave.  We  tried 
The  peculiar  force  of  strange  dm  if  some-  the  luncheon,  however,  sadly,  and  as  a 
how  lost  on  us\  maMm*  of  form,  but  that  wretched  little 

Thank  goodness  ! Machinery  Jinnlly  boiler  stmt  unsavory  whiffs  of  faint  greasy 
tinkered  up,  and  off  we  went  again*  quar  steam  wafting  by  as  an  accoinpa nimeu t to 
ter  speed,  or  will  not  be  aide  to  make  Zaatn  every  nibble  of  food.  1 Are  wo  getting  a 
dam  at  all.  Once  there,  however,  new  realizing  sense  of  the  joys  of  1 his  day  ' 
thing,  whatever  H was,  could  be  put  on  or  Are  we  saturating ourselves  fully  with  its 
in.  In  the  mean  time,  every  craft  that  too  lleeting  delights  V These  were  ques- 
floated,  even  doddering  old  liay  barge*  turns  that  we  now  and  again  propounded 
loaded  to  the  water,  went  on  guyh  past  i to  eadi  other  as  the  sour  east  wind  aha  veil 
us.  We  were  given  to  understand  tjiy  the  I round  our  necks  freely  in  spite  of  turned 


Co  gle 


jpi_r 
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up  collars  and  thick  Ulsters.  It  was  a 
time  to  tell  a Christmas  story  each,  but  we 
never  thought  of  it. 

The  grimy  engineer  entertained  us  with 
an  account  of  some  American  ladies  who 
from  that  same  mouche  took  photographs 
of  many  of  the  leading  windmills  that  line 
the  banks  of  the  main  watery  thoroughfare 
of  Zaandam.  His  pantomimic  rendering 
of  the  various  processes  of  taking  these 
views  was  a thing  to  see.  We  were  obliged 
to  snub  him  gently  but  firmly,  however, 
for  we  found  that  he  was  constantly  at  a 
loss  for  one  or  two  of  the  ten  words  of  Eng- 
lish that  he  knew,  and  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain by  dumb-show,  and  as  much  of  this 
was  prodded  into  one  by  means  of  his 
grimy  forefinger  on  some  part  of  his  hear- 
er's clothing,  it  got  to  be  the  sort  of  but- 
ton-holing that  left  too  lasting  a memory. 

All  journeys  must  end,  however,  and 
our  gentle  craft  finally  panted  and  gurgled 
its  way  up  to  the  town,  and  I really  think 
that  the  gasp  she  seemed  to  give  as  she 
sidled  up  to  the  dock  was  about  her  last — 
for  that  spell  at  least.  We  were  very  low 
down  in  the  water  as  we  ran  alongside,  so 
that  our  first  impressions  of  the  people  of 
the  place  began  at  a goodly  row  of  legs, 
sabots,  and  hems  of  trousers  and  skirts,  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  mostly  large  and  lusty. 
The  problem  of  how  to  scale  the  steep  side 
of  the  dock  was  soon  solved  by  a large 
brown  hand  being  reached  kindly  down 
and  grasped  in  both  of  ours.  First  one  of 
us  went  up,  and  then  the  other,  with  a free 
and  lightsome  pull  that  gave  us  a modest 
opinion  of  our  specific  gravity. 

‘‘Will  you  go  see  shop  Peter  the  Great  ?” 

We  seemed  to  run  into  the  arms  of  a 
Committee  of  Reception.  Of  course  we 
would  go;  the  very  thing  we  came  for. 
Leaving  our  mouche  to  repair,  we  started 
off  with  our  big-handed  friend  to  the 
shrine  of  Zaandam. 

Down  little  devious  streets,  very  prim 
and  well  kept,  mostly  paved  with  little  red 
bricks  set  on  edge  (clinkers),  over  little 
bridges  spanning  tiny  streams  or  “run- 
nels,” though  the  water  does  not  run  in 
the  slightest  degree,  but  sleeps  peacefully 
(except  in  the  matter  of  peculiar  “bou- 
quet”) beneath  its  mantle  of  bright  green 
duck- weed.  We  were  evidently  going  by 
a short-cut,  as  our  guide  led  us  through 
various  back  yards  and  kitchen-gardens 
and  private  grounds  in  a most  confident 
and  reckless  way.  We  somewhat  startled 
the  occupants  of  the  damp  little  summer- 


houses as  our  long  pilot  swept  past  with 
his  strange  craft  rigged  out  in  fearsome 
Ulsters.  There  were  many  little  pictures 
of  a domestic  nature  that  we  were  almost 
tempted  to  stay  apd  admire,  but  the  sud- 
denness of  our  coming  seemed  to  bring 
into  each  happy  circle  a certain  shade  of 
restraint,  not  to  say  dismay;  we  therefore 
passed  on  like  a fleeting  vision  to  the  im- 
perial shipwright’s  hut. 

Here  let  us  warn  any  devoted  admirers 
of  the  great  Peter  not  to  waste  any  of  their 
pent-up  emotion  on  the  structure  that  first 
greets  their  view.  The  original  hut  is 
safely  incased  in  an  outer  shell  or  husk  of 
a building  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
nibblings  of  Time’s  too  eager  tooth,  and 
the  even  more  merciless  hacking  of  the 
name -carving  and  scribbling  wretch  of 
every  clime  and  degree.  There  is  a nar- 
row space  between  the  outer  and  inner  hut 
to  walk  around  the  original  shop.  The 
hut  windows  are  so  scratched  with  names 
and  inscriptions  that  there  is  no  looking 
in  or  out.  What  a vast  proportion  of 
Peter’s  visitors  wore  diamond  rings!  and 
desperate  late-comers  have  either  deeply 
and  wildly  ploughed  their  “Snooks”  or 
“Smith”  over  and  through  the  more  mod- 
est surface  scratcliings  of  the  original  in- 
scribes on  the  panes,  or  else  they  have  re- 
venged themselves  on  the  windows  and 
walls  of  the  outer  husk.  The  first  hut 
was  fast  tottering  to  its  fall  through  age 
and  infirmity,  years  ago,  when  some  of 
Peter’s  pious  posterity,  suddenly  remem- 
bering him,  came  on  a pilgrimage  to  Zaan- 
dam, and  saved  the  relic  from  further  de- 
struction and  desecration  by  putting  up 
the  preserving  outer  casing.  The  poor 
old  workshop,  even  crutched  up  and  patch- 
ed and  tableted  and  dusted  as  it  is,  is  about 
the  most  infirm  and  discouraged-looking 
habitation,  even  for  a relic,  that  one  could 
well  see.  It  seems  all  the  more  lop-sided 
and  shaky  by  its  contrast  with  the  bolt- 
uprightness  of  its  outer  shell ; but  inside 
and  out  all  is  spick  and  span,  neat  and 
painfully  clean;  the  wood-worm  and  the 
mouse  are  banished,  mould  and  canker  are 
warned  off  the  premises.  The  inner  floors 
are  very  up  and  down,  and  the  walls  sadly 
out  of  perpendicular.  The  fire-place  is  in 
best  condition,  over  it  a marble  tablet  set- 
ting forth  in  a fine  flowing  Latin  inscrip- 
tion the  virtues  of  Peter,  “the  pomp  and 
circumstance”  of  the  hut’s  restoration, 
with  the  names  of  all  concerned  who 
were  worth  mentioning. 
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of  many  insane  windmills  to  the  contem- 
plation of  dreary  though  effective  bits  of 
scenery.  This,  with  a wolfish  hunger,  was 
not  enlivening  in  the  least.  So  we  will 
draw  a veil  of  silence  over  this  last  stretch 
of  the  return  along  the  Y.  The  mouche 
breathed  its  last  gasp  within  a stone’s- 
throw  of  her  dock,  and  the  final  sidle  up 
to  dock  was  a very  inglorious  effort  of 
poling,  shoving,  splashing,  and  profanity. 
If  we  had  felt  like  singing  just  then,  it 
would  have  been  selections  from  “Never 
again  with  you,”  but  we  did  not  feel  like 
singing — except  exceeding  small. 

All  was  over  with  the  bright  vision  of 
our  fortnight’s  trip  on  our  little  launch  all 
by  ourselves.  There  were  many  apologies 
and  regrets  offered  to  soothe  us  when  we 
roundly  denounced  the  behavior  of  the 
steamer  to  her  owner.  She  had  never 
done  this  before.  Of  course.  . However, 
after  a good  supper,  and  another  look  at 
the  little  humbug  through  the  curling 
smoke  of  a pacifying  cigar,  it  was  not  a 
bad  day,  all  told.  Mark  Tapley  would 
have  positively  enjoyed  it  all.  And  as 
we  sat  by  the  sunny  window  at  breakfast 
next  morning,  looking  at  the  little  mouche 
having  her  screw  tinkered  up  again,  and 
a fresh  poster  setting  forth  her  virtues  in 
several  languages  being  affixed  near  by, 
we  had  no  very  bitter  word  for  her,  unless 
the  sweet  refrain  “Never  again  with  you, 
Robin,”  may  be  called  unkind. 

Just  then  there  came  to  us  a smiling 
and  confidential  little  man,  who  observed 
that  if  he  had  only  been  with  us  the  day 
before,  we  would  not  have  wasted  our  time 
as  we  did.  As  we  had  never  noticed  him 
about  until  that  moment,  we  could  not 
well  have  invited  him  to  go  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  We  must  have  looked  some- 
what puzzled,  so  he  informed  us  that  he 
was  a guide,  and  knew  all  the  ways,  not 
only  of  this  place,  but  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. He  was  an  abnormally  bright  and 
alert  young  man,  a shade  too  knowing,  if 
anything.  We  listened  cautiously  to  the 
tempter.  We  were  getting  tired  of  pan- 
tomime: it  took  too  much  time,  and  at- 
tracted too  much  attention.  The  clever 
youth,  however,  was  not  free  to  go  with 
us  himself,  but  he  could  highly  recommend 
a friend,  who  knew  the  country  “like  unto 
his  own  glove,”  etc. , and  very  soon  after  the 
friend  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  con- 
trast was  so  sudden  and  striking  between 
the  two  men  that  we  felt  a momentary  re- 
sentment toward  the  new-comer  at  once 


— a stoutish  middle-aged  man,  a Sancho 
Panza  and  Wouter  van  Twiller  combined, 
and  suddenly  aroused  to  action.  He  spoke 
very  fairly  several  languages,  but,  best  of 
all,  he  had  been  all  over  Holland;  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  various 
places  in  the  north  and  Friesland  were 
familiar  things  to  him.  He  grew  upon  us 
rapidly.  There  was  something  about  him 
that  not  only  looked  honest  and  capable, 
but  also  seemed  to  promise  that  time  would 
not  hang  heavily  on  our  hands ; there 
seemed  to  be  a good  fund  of  amusement 
in  him.  The  bargain  was  soon  arranged, 
and  Jacob  was  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
then  and  there.  He  began  by  modestly 
advising  a little  plan  of  his  own  that  would 
take  in  all  the  leading  dock-yards,  arse- 
nals, prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  gin  distill- 
eries, dikes,  and  “polders”  in  the  Low 
Countries,  not  to  mention  the  Zaandam 
windmills  all  over  again.  Jacob's  face 
was  a capital  study  of  dismay  as  we  ruth- 
lessly swept  away  all  this  pretty  pro- 
gramme of  his  by  telling  him  that  we 
wished  to  carefully  avoid  all  and  sundry 
these  deeply  interesting  objects. 

“First  of  all,  Jacob,  we  want  to  go  to 
the  island  of  Marken,  in  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Can  you  take  us  there  ?” 

“Of  course  I can  take  you  dere,  but, 
good  Gott,  gentlemens,  dere  is  nothing 
at  all  dere— nothing  but  sand,  and  fisher 
houses,  and  fisher  people.  Dere  is  no  ho- 
tel, no  shops,  no  place  to  get  anything  to 
eat,  no  doctor  even.  Dere  is  in  fact  only 
the  midwife,  what  you  call.” 

“That's  the  very  sort  of  thing  we  are 
looking  for,  Jacob.”  We  did  not  mean 
the  useful  lady  he  referred  to,  but  he 
seemed  to  take  us  literally,  judging  from 
his  expression. 

“Well,  gentlemens,  if  you  must  go  dere, 
you  will  have  to  go  in  one  of  the  fishing- 
boats  from  Monnickendam.  Dere  is  no 
other  way.  I must  send  a telegram  to 
Monnickendam  at  once  to  get  the  fishing- 
boat  ready.  I must  get  you  a carriage  to 
drive  to  the  dam,  and  wait  dere  until  we 
return  from  Marken,  and  then  drive  back 
to  Amsterdam  in  time  for  the  table  d'hote.” 

“ Bother  the  table  d'hote!” 

This  was  another  sad  blow  to  Jacob, 
whose  own  plans  and  ours  he  evidently 
arranged  on  the  basis  of  being  able  to  get 
home  always  in  time  for  that  stately  cere- 
mony. We  soon  scattered  that  plan.  It 
was  a shock,  but  he  bore  up. 

“ When  do  you  wish  to  go  ?” 
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“At  once.” 

In  a scant  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we 
first  encountered  Jacob,  lie  was  in  full 
occupation  telegraphing,  carriage  hiring, 
getting  our  traps  ready,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  The  sketching  gear  was  a sore  bepuz- 
zlement  to  Jacob  as  we  rumbled  away  in  a 
sort  of  mourning-coach  drawn  by  a pair  of 
long* tailed,  curved-backed.  Roman-nosed, 
jet-black  steeds,  all  complete,  toward  the 
ferry.  Our  newly  found  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend  must  have  thought-  it  odd 
that  we  would  look  at  the  brown -sailed, 
broad  -beamed  old  luggers  and  hay  barges 
scudding  by,  and  would  not  take  even  the 
most  tepid  interest  in  the  new  dry-dock  or 
the  petroleum  store-houses,  or  listen  to  the 
highly  interesting  statistics  concerning 
them.  He  soon  left  us  to  our  chatter  alxiiit 
u flying  shadows,"  “glints  of  sunlighty 
“play  of  color,”  and  all  the  rest,  his  face 
meanwhile  becoming  a splendid  study  of 
$&<£  perplexity  as  he  tried  to  follow  the 
strange  terms  of  artistic  patois. 

The  Y is  rather  broad,  and  the  ferrying 
over  is  quite  a nice  little  voyage, 

We  were  to  drive  past  Brock,  a well- 
known  show  place.  The  Dutch  thtunsei  ves 
smile  very  broadly  at  the  curiously  exag- 
erated notoriety  of  this  one  quaint,  clean 
little  villager  over  all  others  in  the  country. 


Years  ago,  it  seems,  some  great  authority 
happened  upon  Brock.  Perhaps  he  hail 
not  ventured  far  afield  in  Holland,  and 
was  much  struck  by  its  rather  obtrusive 
show  of  tidiness,  and  he  at  once  proclaim- 
ed that  it  was  the  cleanest  place  in  the 
world,  and  worth  going  miles  to  see,  He 
had  ventured  into  one  of  the  cottages,  and 
falling  in  love  with  some  rare  bit  of  old 
blue  and  white  china,  had  bought  it  for  the 
usUctl  “ song,'?  which  fact  lie  also  recount- 
ed. Ever  since  his  time  adventurous  fol- 
lowers have  also  gone  to  Brock,  and  have 
l>een  also  astonished  at  its  elaborate  dis- 
play of  scrubbing  and  polishing.  They 
have  likewise  bought  old  china,  although 
the  ‘‘  song**  kept  getting  into  a higher  key 
as  time  went  oik  The  dear  old  lady  has- 
been  obliged  to  restock  her  cottage  over 
and  over  again  with  her  dear  grandpar- 
ents' tea-pots  and  punch-bowls.  She  bus 
made  her  little  fortune,  and  every  day 
blesses  Iter  discoverer.  The  present  dear 
old  lady  is  probably  not  the  original  dear, 
hut  a grandchild.  She  is  no  great  fraud, 
however,  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
neat,  and  the  china  is  scarcely  dearer  than 
ope  may  now  and  then  find  it.  in  London 
or  New  York.  The  numrning-eoach  was 
left  outside  the  village.  I do  not  know 
what  would  have  happened  to  us  if  wo  had 
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trundled  that  impressive  but  dusty  old  rat- 
tletrap over  the  immaculate  brick  pave- 
ments of  Broek.  The  few  people  about 
who  looked  at  us  at  all  looked  first  at  our 
shoes  to  see  if  we  had  brought  any  con- 
tamination thereon.  The  place  seemed 
gone  to  sleep,  but  not  in  a healthy  way. 
It  had  indulged  in  a most  thorough  scrub, 
and  then  taken  a dose  of  some  strong  nar- 
cotic. There  were  few  signs  of  business 
or  occupation.  The  inhabitants  are  most- 
ly retired  traders  from  the  neighboring 
cities  who  have  come  here  to  take  their 
“Lust  in  Rust."’  There  are  several  bill- 
iard-rooms. The  most  retired  of  mer- 
chants must  do  something  to  kill  time  ere 
it  finally  kills  them.  Broek  is  well  worth 
stopping  to  see,  if  one  happens  to  be  pass- 
ing by,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  going  on 
purpose  to  see.  Many  and  many  a Dutch 
village  we  saw  quite  as  spruce  and  clean. 
However,  Broek  has  a certain  prestige, 
and  if  the  traveller  should  return  without 
seeing  it,  he  will  be  safe  to  meet  with 
scores  of  friends  who  will  tell  him  that  he 
missed  the  one  place  of  all  others  that  he 
should  have  gone  to:  “that  clean  little 
town  where  one  picks  up  bargains  in 
china — Broek,  Brook,  Breck,  or  whatever 
it’s  called.”  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  travel- 
ler had  better,  for  his  peace  of  mind,  go 
and  have  done  with  it.  The  subject  of 
luncheon  was  mooted  to  Jacob;  he  stared 
as  the  warder  of  Windsor  Castle  might  if 
one  should  propose  refreshments  on  the 
premises.  Outside  the  radius  swept  by 
the  untiring  mops  of  Broek  was  the  little 
inn  at  which  we  left  our  ebon  steeds.  To 
this  we  went,  and  a very  highly  polished, 
cozy,  dozy  little  inn  it  was.  The  only  re- 
freshment we  could  get,  however,  for  love 
or  money,  was  bread  and  Dutch  cheese. 
The  bread  was  a small  loaf,  in  size,  shape, 
and  texture  like  a very  pappy  bun ; this, 
cut  in  half,  and  a wafer  of  the  cheese  put 
in  as  in  a sandwich,  was  our  refreshment. 
Let  those  who  carry  epicurean  notions 
about  with  them  take  heed  when  they  go 
to  out-of-the-way  Broek.  The  Roman- 
nosed chargers  were  again  put  in  motion, 
and  soon  rattled  us  over  the  rest  of  the 
way  toward  Monnickendam. 

We  were  much  impressed  that  day  by 
the  lovely  quality  of  the  gray-blue  sap- 
phire sky,  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  its 
soft  azure  fields,  pasturing  innumerable 
flocks  of  fleecy  cloudlets,  and  stretching 
far,  far  into  the  melting  distance,  distant 
villages  and  streams,  sails,  windmills,  and 


the  yellow-gray  stretch  of  the  Zuider  Zee 
beyond,  all  blending  into  the  delicious 
tints  of  the  shimmering  blue-gray  horizon. 

No  wonder  that  the  old  Dutch  landscape 
painters  gave  such  good  measure  of  sky 
to  their  pictures  : the  thin  narrow  strip 
of  ground  showing  distance,  middle  dis- 
tance, foreground,  and  all  being  often  not 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  composition, 
and  even  less  sometimes,  but  the  skill  and 
love  given  to  the  blue  vault  above  more 
than  recompensed  the  absence  of  the  earth 
beneath  it.  Jacob  must  have  thought  us 
demented,  both  of  us,  with  our  noses  lifted 
heavenward,  raving  about  the  sky.  It 
was  high  time  to  get  us  back  to  earth,  and 
prove  that  he  was  a guide  willing  and 
even  determined  to  earn  his  title.  4 4 Gen- 
tlemens ! pardon  me,  but  I don’t  think 
it  right  to  let  you  go  past  dose  ting  we 
just  coming  to.  Now  you  see  dose  ruin  ?” 
“The  heap  of  bricks ?— well  ?”  “Well, 
dose  ruin  was  a Roman  Catholic  Church. 
She  was  burn  down  some  two  year  ago.” 
“Well  ?”  “Well,  dey  don’t  tink  she  pild 
him  up  again ; she  don’t  got  enough  mon- 
ey— de  congregation.”  “Well,  go  on; 
was  anybody  killed  ?”  “Oh  no;  nobody 
was  hurt.  And  now,  gentlemens,  I will 
schouw  you  where  dey  store  de  petroleum.” 
And  he  did.  We  didn’t  like  to  wound  his 
feelings  by  a languid  interest  in  these 
things  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  reveal- 
ing to  us;  but  this  kind  of  practical  infor- 
mation would  have  to  be  mildly  discour- 
aged before  long.  We  were  passing  the 
New  Doelan  Inn,  and  Jacob  explained  that 
Doelan  meant  a target,  and  that  the  target 
was  the  device  of  the  various  companies 
of  archers  in  olden  time.  That  was  very 
pretty.  We  knew  it  all  before,  but  still  it 
wras  well  to  encourage  Jacob  in  any  infor- 
mation that  led  him  into  the  paths  of  the 
picturesque.  Besides,  we  soon  discovered 
that  his  statistics  were  very  loose,  his  dates 
conflicting,  and  his  matters  of  history 
foggy.  Dear  old  boy!  “honest  as  the 
skin  between  his  brows,”  faithful  and 
useful  to  the  last  degree.  At  the  same 
time,  although  one  would  never  think  of 
putting  down  all  his  store  of  knowledge 
as  gospel,  it  was  amazing  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  useful  things  he  did  know.  The 
long  spire  of  Monnickendam  was  just  in 
sight  when  an  outward-bound  traveller 
from  the  place,  accosting  Jacob,  informed 
him  that  our  ship  was  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing for  us.  “Now  just  see  how  every 
little  thing  gets  known  at  once  in  that 
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sleepy  old  town ! Th^  ielegmm#  .did.  it.  has  its  history,  foo,  well  worth  the  foiling, 
Kiirvnian,  woman,  ami  cl  Vi  id  tu  the-  place  ;.jH<rhapa  not  hr  the  presold  writer,  &fii  lift 
hasheard  by  ibis  titne  that  the  boat-  is  char*  fans  only  just  read  & few  thrilling  .frufc- 
terhd  to  take  some  strangers  to  Miirkon.  ’-  meiits.  and  has  uammdy  bad  tiiw  IpiM- 
'••  v ;Jfc[timickeiKlam,  as  we.  rattled  over  its;  simiJftte  thorn  prop&rly;  hesulos  onr  boat 
;?T:v>y  pa v> merits,  fc&HUed  worthy  of  & far  k ■ iv&iiihg  Tor  tis.'  The  oimurcployed  part. 


more  extended  Motley  from  the  sketchvks!  | rrf'4lie  iiiiuihilajits  tabmft  Ju>U' kUi*  oatlre 
point  of  view  , than  we  could  then  give.  to  population  > v.  ere  ihei^  U>  see  us'r.mbark. 
i L M<yi> W Ly  ibr  down  \ Tlivircywas  only  a/vfery^pht  us, 

dhWp  ti;>  i ts  little  lifter  id  h a ml  nothing 

harbor.  *-a*>nyh  to  make  MV  wii)!  I.m-  mik'd  irnthuvjasm.  The  sketehing-pak' 

*&■&&&$  ‘ wa^  likt-l •nplrrr'usjtti.  'disconcerted  Ihexu  eviMeniiy 

hricJc  eli jjy^fiv | Wg  enough  to  h;»>ld  hyety;]  Thy : ei jariri  of  its  v ne^ji^otedhe^  Util;  ::xiot 
creature  in  tha  town  four  times  fold.  It  ; rniirrly-  appeal  to  thWli.  The  ve**t.-l  was 
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it  mi  C'fiy;  rG  1-riWS  »xKtiu»rMi>i((ir|.-r  - rttri!  f h **  mu>m«s  <?««  by  «U  too  fast.  Wo 
6^one  a^aj^u : but  Uwk«^  'm  sofal  i«rp1f$d  an  almost  rudely  tleaf  ear  to  Jacob’* 

f:in  fact  ao  it  Jnbkwi  as  if  it ''%■ in  furuuiium  'about  the  scheme  for.draiouujgr 

byfev  u lot  \iX  yf  anil  fair  the  ZniilsK  Zap  wjuas  time.  We  merely 

Aviful  fo  nn tv*'  her*  Ir.  !U'<  :»  study  to  **-  Paul  that  vo>  hoped  Jt  mi£{it  lie  too  big’  a 
tef  'Dateh  ci'fixy  mttmitte  bee.  Blie  j'riHt  30b  for  f hem.  and  wftb*'  to  stay  .jwuid/?. 
Seemed. lo  meander  mtt  of  tilc  brtfbie  as  it’  1 Fancy  iU-oue  Mg  tlisb  of  a dramed-out 


<!)>'  were  $§§  !"!•  | mm-ttiuir  wallet  n.»  Folder.  am?  «{iu«bn  Alarkon  ami  Uric  no 
Mmi.mm  ill-  »>r  nmfnuif  *•  ••*.  ujvy  t.- i,.v t>Gs,  but,  hiUiul  vtllaqv-'  Tim 

,v*t;tVi,>«:pafb  lri.^iS:i}iinnt>?8dfjmi'  We.  loucjl-  / ;>iii ntoj*^  > A Urn  hitutr  toot-  W'«ii  1 if: 

\*  V tlwygraj  -to h they;  do  ib  thick  ih^tvvt; 

If  beitt  Ot'P  wltyeymsr,  «?*$$; ^tvver 

ibiy  ;wAyl<l  ■ 1 >Cr ' ii : :ytjf ■ . ya; K wt ?1  gr: ' 

Ke.iiSfcs  If:  wohjiUj*-  lytt  bovtfe's f tin!  perfiai'**  y pasuij^Tyy  ft.*ck?;;'a3id  Tj&.ttM  t|«4 : 

rivt*.  iw^Ortthigbetliy  tvi^itvMat'keriu  but  ; Miriet:  i.jjyiFF  '$?*»&•  that 

lit. til1  ilnl  we  'cur1*'  Bto’toUrtt  mil  on  tUm  thi*-'-.*;;  itbyfW#  J.thv.jt  vyik  ihunjyht  at 
p. riisin”!  «>•  .;-v<i  .;,.•  .•"••  -mm  the  'm..-  - •**  wn i-i  bare  Urn  *V.o.ur(0  <>n>. 

hue  of  land.  and:  f finr  bid hifST  ’ 
of  4ibi»»nUMh''ki>»  u ‘‘»lv  ! >*  o»*  * 

bun  ami  mute/Fo  Alfeu*' detijpvMVftsfetiitmt . ; TRneb'Vd'  tb-^ojTwiih  tlmrlia^gy  hfreevsb'eS 
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splashed  with  silver  buttons,  some  of  them  ! at  the  present  moment  it  was  not  his  call* 
as  big  as  small  saucers,  and  our  grimy,  iug  to  fish,  and  that  the  vessel  wits  what 
oily  engineer  of  the  day  before  ! was  called  in  England  a yacht.  We  did 

The  vessel  was  a very  A1  of  its  kind,  not  even  offer  to  smile,  although  we 
as  spruce  and  polished  as  a show  man -of-  thought  of  the  author  of  White  Winga, 
war.  Any  lady  of  the  land  might  have  and  of  the  other  happy  author  of  the  Ping- 
gone  down  into  her  spotless  little  cabin  (a  fore ; and  wondered  if  lie  would  call  tier  a 
medium-sized  lady),  and  felt  herself  at  sister  of  hi sChloris.  We  mi  Idly  suggested 
home;  that  is,  if  she  did  not  stand  up  too  ‘v  Tjalk"  to  skipper,  but  he  stuck  to  Yacht, 
suddenly,  and  bring  her  fashionably  be*  Well,  whichever  it  was,  she  danced  mer- 
dight  head-gear  in  contact  with  the  under  rily  over  the  waves.  She  did  not  plough 
side?  of  the  deck.  “This  is  not  a regular  through,  but  slid  over  the  surface  like  a 
lushing  smack,  Jacob  ?’*  Jacob  inquired  light-hearted  duck.  Marken,  from  the  sea, 
of  the  bronzed  young  captain,  who  told  was  like  a short  bit  of  the  dotted  line  of 
him,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride,  that  sand  and  the  ribbon  of  green  verdure  that 
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stand  for  a “ distant  view”  of  nearly  any 
part  of  Holland.  We  soon  came  to  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  little  snug  haven, 
and,  dropping  sail  as  we  glided  through, 
went  bounding  up  to  the  dock  without  an 
ounce  of  impetus  to  spare. 

“Why  did  you,  O Jacob,  try  to  set  us 
against  coming  here,  by  tales  of  hard  lines 
in  fishing-smacks,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?” 

“Well,  gentlemens,  if  you  like  it,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say.” 

4 4 Like  it  I Why,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  want  every  day.” 

“Well,  if  you  want  funny-looking  peo- 
ple and  funny  houses,  you  will  see  them 
here,  and  no  mistake ;”  and  he  led  the  way 
to  the  village. 

Prepared  as  we  were  for  a few  surprises, 
I must  own  that  we  were  taken  somewhat 
aback  by  the  startling  combinations  of 
form  and  color  met  with  at  every  step  in 
this  queer  little  island.  It  was  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  we  were  not  to  look 
astonished  or  surprised,  and,  above  all 
things,  not  amused,  by  anything  we  might 
see.  Fancy  trying  to  preserve  an  expres- 
sion of  mere  respectful  interest,  surround- 
ed by  the  full  company  of  some  mad 
op6ra  comique  (costumes,  scenery,  and 
all)  disporting  themselves  in  broad  day- 
light ! Artistic  human  nature  will  stand 
much,  but  one  would  have  to  be  very 
mouldy  with  the  most  woe-begone  prin- 
ciples of  a false  kind  of  “ High  Art”  to 
keep  down  one’s  feelings  in  moments  like 
this.  The  people  themselves — mostly  wo- 
men and  children,  the  men  being  away 
fishing — struck  us  as  being  very  fine  crea- 
tures. There  was  a sturdy,  independ- 
ent, and  rather  a defiant  air — not  in  any 
way  aggressive,  however — about  them. 
They  have  a steady  way  of  I'eturning  your 
gaze  with  a strong  blue-eyed  stare  that 
makes  it  rather  embarrassing  to  stop  and 
pull  out  a sketch-book  and  begin  without 
a word  of  compliment  or  explanation. 

Luckily  we  were  quite  understood,  and 
even  encouraged,  when  the  sketch-books 
were  brought  out.  Artists  had  often  been 
there  before.  In  fact,  few  but  artists  ever 
do  go.  They  must  fancy  the  outside  world 
mostly  artists,  and  they  must  have  found 
them  tolerably  harmless,  well-intentioned 
folk,  so  long  as  their  pencils  ran  on  as  they 
wished.  Besides,  Jacob  soon  explained 
our  peaceful  mission,  and  also  that  we 
were  natives  of  Brazil.  He  afterward  ex- 
plained to  us  that  for  some  reason  or  oth- 
er the  Brazilians  are  rather  popular  with 


the  islanders.  They  don’t  care  for  Eng- 
lish, they  hate  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
mans, and  they  would  gladly  scald  a Span- 
iard. They  have  not  yet  had  time  to  for- 
get the  past. 

It  is  never  a good  plan  in  sketching 
these  people  to  ask  them  to  pose  for  you : 
restraint  and  awkwardness  are  the  fre- 
quent results.  Begin  sketching 4 4 at  large,” 
anything  for  a bit  of  background.  They 
very  soon  meander  into  line  of  vision,  es- 
pecially the  nice-looking  ones,  and  man- 
age to  keep  tolerably  quiet,  too,  in  their 
own  way.  If  they  do  not,  a kindly  hint 
will  bring  it  about.  We  began  a slight 
sketch  of  the  well,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  number  of  girls  who  all  at  once  re- 
quired water  was  astonishing.  As  soon 
as  we  saw  any  very  good  ones,  Jacob  art- 
fully engaged  them  in  conversation,  and 
they  were  in  no  way  loath  to  converse, 
these  Rebekahs.  One  superb  creature  in 
full  costume,  complete  to  immense  silver 
shoe-buckles,  had  a long  confabulation 
with  Jacob,  scarcely  moving  the  while. 
They  were  evidently  in  no  hurry  at  home 
for  that  water. 

“It  is  quite  a fact,  gentlemens — just  as 
I told  you.” 

“ What  is  the  fact,  Jacob  ?” 

44  She  says  there  is  no  doctor  here — only 
the  midwife.” 

“Tell her  that  will  do ; and  if  her  name 
happens  to  be  Gamp,  we  will  do  her  por- 
trait.” 

The  dread  contingency  of  being  sud- 
denly taken  ill  on  this  remote  island,  and 
given  over  to  the  “Gamp,”  seemed  to 
damp  the  spirits  of  our  guide. 

“Cheer  up,  Jacob.  This  is  far  better 
enjoyment  for  you  than  showing  petrole- 
um stores  and  gin-mills  to  stray  tourists. 
You  are  deeply  enjoying  yourself  now, 
flirting  with  these  girls.” 

Jacob  allowed  a passing  film  of  an  oily 
smile  to  spread  over  his  Sanclio-Panzn- 
like  countenance,  and  owned  to  his  en- 
joyment ; he  even  seemed  to  forget  the 
famous  table-d’hote  he  was  bent  on  get- 
ting us  back  in  time  for. 

The  children  were  simply  perfect,  dress- 
ed something  like  their  elders  in  minia- 
ture, but  with  rather  a confusion  of  ideas 
with  regard  to  distinction  of  sex.  There 
would  be  a small  mite  with  long  fair  hair, 
worn  well  over  its  eyes,  and  a frock ; that 
would  be  a boy;  there  would  be  another 
mite  with  fair  hair  and  baggy  breeches; 
that  wrould  be  a girl;  then  at  a certain 
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back  agai»  ; but  all 
iiial  Hjiuvirr  spotless  *mtl  id-eUfe  and  well 
W fe  began  -a  it. 

very  bund U'  of  tjnainlQ&*$  a ml  rosy  liealOn 
Tile  little  maid  \v3x»  it 

k<ypi  it  quk4  anti  well  to  ilie  Jure  : -and 
evm  When  that  pnvtieuldr  sketch  w&^fin- 
itdiedf  and  a note  via*  being mude of  a bit 
ot  fei &£  unit  di»tau0e%rtiui  mnit  little  'jmW 
yz$4-:  brought  and  ul*]iguigly  planted  op 
ilfr  \*rp  rail,  well  in  vjekf;.  atvd 
ijufci  a lamb:  W t>.  somrlRnv  umh 
frict?0fs  yrrih  the  rtiddreh  from  lire  very 
first.  By  tfi/it  pmdi&r  mni net  with  wlqeh 
k\t)d  in&ift&fi'  $AUire  all  the  world  dytir 
prolyl*  them  iii  ‘their-  wi*Ami?s;i  they 
have  a kw.n  ere  for  Loy,ty ;f  fem j. 

There:  j#  tin  lulmbugifth^  lUpjfi'Sii  'odd  mo- 
ments, vs- hen  it  L to  your  i.m'.uvsi  vj  &mile 
on  them.  They  find  you  out. 

Here  \n  this  ro  m 

ledge-  of  baby  Diitch  i Abl 
}X*4yd  of  it  perfect  si  ranger  with  itoynmw 
of  t»ak?n g fi'iendy  with  tkhih  • feV- 

tb'kbny  thorn  under  the  ear  or  *:)Au  s>mw 
wherk  we  seemed  hj  get  on  ykpi tally., 
’fl^meri^YA&ry  idea  -was.  mil  part  iff  their 
|>M#rilher,  for  although  we  bad  a p*>rVbt 
fill!  of  ite  tvo^H^butfon-  Dutch  ethkuge. 


they  only  took  it  as  a great  fiivnr  so  as 
not  to  hurt  oneV  feelings;  There  wns 
that  same  fnw*  mA.  independent  Air  b bou t 
even  the  smallest  child  that  is  dmeacl^m- 
lie  of  thr>ie  Slander's.  The-cmtume' tif  the 
people,  varied ;a&  it  is  L kept  stmVtiy  with- 
in  eertahrlawiS  The  baby,  the 
‘child,  of  five  or  hi y„  the  yotuig  girl  of  nun* 
ria^yahu?  afrey  |M  iMrotbed,  the  wifiy  tiip 
\vidnwt  oaeli  and  all  \vear,  at  the  pmper 
rll jffi&'fHl  • disf  mgoishing  eovrniw 

Those  diMiJiOtluhs'  im vo  bvee  vU^r\  w.h 
djdil  :d^y*r0stu-me^;  jtravr  beeii  idk  saUKy  for 
bouiumys..  I Wye  &n>  ■old  Duteh  bixA 
i.l7£IT>  with  fbe  identival  dnss.  and  i r.  j< 
tl(m  ^poke/j  of:m  xW&ry  old  twiUHf#.. 
■iii  that  v ^ 

Oil  in  $00$$  tfhvjufhf ' ncrars*  (ho  brow 
and  l&yei  \\'\ Ur 1 kvbkr'.  • ’^dojf^k'veh- 

bd  t<fk  kx^k  fhydn^c  tlie  iVih^o:  watj*  1 jjy' 
briprlit,  f 

t«aiH<;r.  tb/neox  hud  the  fringe  hrOUgfih 
ley4t  yvdih:..:||ky' ..  utuI  tben  briis.l^d 
u|>y- Th^ja^'k:  iiggrv^iyo,:vi^x  l>w 

b‘*):.onp'  pohoihlv  !ii  1 lie  CSh:'  of*  eligible 
.ybuiitj'niaivieti-'  ■ t^et*  Uy^v  who/adOY  tl»  at; 

ich:  o:  a o.‘V-  fnstho.u,  go  b.» . 'Marker  a pit,’ 
^ra  it  ui  its  alMrv  Tn  addition  0>  th:t  iu; 
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variable  fringe  were  the  two  invariable 
ringlets,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cheek, 
that  were  worn  by  all  womankind  from 
maid  to  matron;  these  are  no  small  min- 
cing, bandolined  4 4 corkscrews,”  but  a 
goodly  sized,  loosely  twisted  tress  of 
gleaming  hair. 

A good  straight  throat  with  splendid 
curves,  a wide,  close-fitting  necklace  of 
coral  beads  with  great  gold  clasp  of  ar- 
chaic design,  were  almost  universal  fea- 
tures among  the  young  women.  The  pre- 
vailing colors  in  female  dresses  were  va- 
rious shades  of  blue,  from  peacock  to  in- 
digo and  purple;  various  shades  of  red, 
from  terra  cotta  to  dark  madder.  These 
prevailing  tints,  and  all  good,  with  a cer- 
tain russet  and  olive,  and  a sad,  discour- 
aged green,  made  up  the  scale,  with  creamy 
whites  and  bits  of  black,  not  to  mention 
lots  of  silver  and  gold  ornaments  and  bits 
of  embroidery.  The  eye-searing  “Magen- 
ta” and  the  “arsenic”  green,  the  sulphu- 
reous yellow,  and  the  aniline  abominations 
they  know  not  of,  or  knowing  of,  cared 
not  for.  Heaven  forefend  they  ever  may ! 
Happy  islanders!  Remote,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  slow,  perhaps ; but  they  have 
certain  advantages,  after  all. 

When  the  great  epidemic  of  what  is  now 
called  “ evening  dress”  attacked  every  civ- 
ilized male  creature  (and  some  who  were 
not  civilized)  on  the  habitable  globe,  from 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  land  to  the 
humble  green  grocer  in  guise  of  waiter, 
from  the  pompous  butler  to  one’s  own  fa- 
ther or  father-in-law — generally  confused 
with  the  butler,  and  ordered  about  sharp- 
ly by  careless  guests— when  this  great  wel- 
tering wave  of  costume  rolled  over  us, .the 
happy  Markener,  and  a few  other  grown 
men  on  the  outer  fringe  of  civilization,  es- 
caped. What  would  happen  if  some  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  island  should  attend  a few 
44  At  Homes”  in  Amsterdam,  say? — would 
his  devotion  to  baggy  breeches  and  constel- 
lations of  silver  buttons  give  way  to  the 
tight  trousers  and  steel- pen -tailed  coat? 
Let  no  one  ever  invite  him  out ; he  is  far  bet- 
ter as  he  is.  Marken  is  not  a very  large 
place,  all  told — a few  low  sand-mounds,  the 
exact,  number  varying  with  the  tide ; about 
three  miles  would  take  one  entirely  round 
the  outside  lines  of  the  group.  Each  group 
is  connected  somehow  with  the  other,  by 
little  swing-bridges  chiefly.  Nearly  every 
house  has  its  separate  embankment  and 
its  own  little  moat,  and  its  own  boat — in 
case  of  flood — moored  handy  by  the  door. 


The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  except  the  par- 
son’s and  the  church;  these  edifices  are 
of  brick,  not  very  ancient,  as  the  entire 
place  has  been  flooded  and  burned  and 
pillaged,  in  the  good  old  times,  more  than 
its  share. 

The  principal  mound,  on  which  the 
church  and  school  stand,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  aristocratic,  so  to  speak. 
Another  mound  contains  another  “circle” 
around  the  light-house ; another,  the  dock ; 
and  another,  the  cemetery.  This  is  the 
highest  of  the  embankments,  or  they  would 
not  be  able  to  dig  a grave  without  getting 
below  water-mark:  as  it  is,  the  high  tide 
must  somewhat  dampen  the  poor  departed. 
Each  of  these  important  points  has  its  lit- 
tle “set.”  There  was  even  among  those 
happy  islanders  a slight  feud  respecting 
the  relative  importance  of  their  respective 
positions.  They  were  all  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  civil  to  the  cemetery  group, 
or  it  was  made  unpleasant  for  them  on  the 
occasion  of  a burial.  Jacob  inquired  very 
kindly  after  this  feud,  and  we  found  that 
it  was  going  on  a little  livelier  than  ever, 
if  anything,  since  the  choosing  of  the  new 
Burgomaster.  We  missed  some  of  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation,  which  must  have  had 
much  in  common  with  the  reign  of 44  Peter 
the  Headstrong”  in  New  Amsterdam.  Ja- 
cob was  far  too  statistical,  and  went  into 
dull  figures,  and  with  these  I will  not 
trouble  the  reader.  We  saw  a few  of  the 
interiors,  and  clean  to  a degree  they  were, 
spotless  and  polished  fully  up  to  the 
Broek  standard;  lots  of  blue  and  white 
china  and  old  Delft-ware  on  dressers  and 
decorating  the  walls.  The  lovers  of  bric- 
Abrac  would  feel  themselves  at  home  in 
this  remote  haven. 

The  old  brass-hinged  chests,  the  carved 
cabinets  and  buffets,  the  old  tall  clocks, 
the  hanging  brass-faced  clocks,  not  to 
mention  one  or  two,  not  old  nor  brass, 
that  I'll  be  sworn  came  from  Connecti- 
cut ! — the  only  one  thin  fatal  edge  of  an- 
achronism we  saw,  and  to  think — so  near 
home!  There  was  no  mistaking  that 
rectangular  sacrilege  of  Time,  with  its  lith- 
ographic view  of  Pittsfield  court-house 
on  the  pane.  Perhaps  it  kept  very  good 
time  ; they  do  now  and  then ; and  the 
down-East  clock  peddler,  did  he  adventure 
there  too  ? The  thought  is  too  interesting. 
There  were  brass  warming-pans  brandish- 
ed all  about  the  walls  in  the  most  reckless 
and  artistic  manner,  great  pewter  and — 
for  aught  I would  swear — silver  mugs  and 
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disposed  aboutT  brazen  -cj&ndte- 

stieks  xml  lanterns  pi*li^be<l  liktCgohL 
mirtiijn8  and  hangings  of  spotless  w.hht*f 
or  bioat  often  whin*  and  bine  eiimU,  blue 
and  <v  h j tv  fi tea.  in  clmnmwplaees,  &u<j  re  i- 
iibxl  floors  Wlmt  more  would  one  have 
» Udrmutji^  of  color  to  the 

Wlien  t.be  ever-rising  wave  of  ^tlief.te cul- 
ture; wilt  bte  but  lii- 

tie  to  tekeh  these  sirfipie  islantl  fisher-folk 
Indeed,  them  were  galore  al- 

ready growing  in  many  little  gardens. 
£)tie  missed  t lie  pH^cock  jdtwbeft,  cyrtai!hl;C 
mid  tlie  soft  eVingingdmperies;;  in  fact,  Lhe 
garment*  of  the  yvotneti  werO  the  inverse 
of  * • cimgmg, ' •'  It  \vii3  the  one  great  eorr- 
Hunrlng  vVet^r 

as  many  peUieoafs  as. -she  could  comfort- 
ably eany  ilkmt;  it  .$rd»  tMe . 
sllfU 

^rimdjhe,  but 

tvA  ^vc^Uiiig lindnr^kirby 

Lest  snme  painfully  poo*  and  eultnred 
pe^oti  should  suppose  that  one  -soea  no- 
thing higher  ami  oobfey  d py  : 

these  shop! e tilings  we  v;  ) - 

plain  thbt  in  out'  sadder  ■ m 

men  lx  ? w m;u<di  prefer  th.  t , : Ejgdi* . ;}1  >: \ rtf k-*’ 
•nr  rim  Ygrms  >A  Milov  . an.  - x . ..  \ •. 

find  our  memory  dwelliug^^threb^)  Jowl 
^ li ke . thesb. .vyr ' } pc  Cy nut  ,i  lit- 
tie  aniupie  hrmms  of 

a i>rie-a  l>r;K!  forage; ; wega^v/  vg.  fi.vn.  r- 
frexh  pui1  eyes,  bud  ksfe  Ur.'o.\  Xtn/i>  tuiv 
Let  us  alsotvvyfr  that  m pjy* 

'eon  .-naJ  :digi)0  v momreu  e 

Ug  l^of i and’  Fia  r>| 


also  highly  moral  and  reUgtouk  About 
the  cuiJy  "yre<lee/ning  -vice /*  they  Ii^vo  ts 
smoking.  Crime  is  quite  im  known  in  the 
community,  at  least  s<>  they  say.  The  only 
micish  thing  wesuW  there  was  a solitary 
biUvatxi-toovn ; but  go  wherever  you  will, 
jpp  matter  how  wmiot^thciddcC  be, 
thyrr  will  hi  teast  be  hillmnj^  Every  lit 
fie  hb.mletv  ghost  of  InahVleL  yviH 

otTer  its  .semhlanec  of  a ‘ fable  '*  It  is  a 
pje^aht  thing  p$  think:  t lmt  there  as  « fa- 
Vk»red  «jj>ot  y li^re  1 oypjy  pOTtihi  ltatipt^  of 
color  jpirmoities,  jvs  >x  b<n  n jnsti net,  uievV 
your  va  vij?hed  jgaze,  <mL>xV  ti? n^4  Sr i 1 1 * rj 

hnnuiil  Virtues  ii  lildi  art  arid  . lee  tot  hi 
eoogrCss  might  hold  a senes  of  levels  o?i 
this  happy  isle,  and  hare  a good  lime 
The  pnneipal  drink  of  the  jwpie  U weak 
erdfe^  said  tea  in  rathep Lar^te 
Whatever  it  they  arg  rm%t  and  slrong. 
'■and  do  credit  to  it  • ; ; y-y,e 

There  ;vt  e rather  singular  marrijigv*  and 
lmna]  Ousioms  here  imturaily>  for  when 


Tl u^o  trCTi  £ire  khd  to 
he  qur  ty  reupa  fci the  in 
itu*  :iMspc4:dr  i h r'.v*-;'  are 
pearl ^.'  all , tvr>iohih*i>( 
i4hd  llC  utite^  X(h  ver\^ 
h.‘ri;piu*aM\  They  are 
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a people  all  agree  to  dress  m such  an 
original  and  extraordinary  manner,  it 
would  ill  become  their  state  of  pieiur* 
esqueness  to  do  any  of  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  like  axiybody  else.  The houses; 
too,  have  a certain  touch  about  their  order 
of  architecture  that  lends  an  indescribable 
“operatic”  air  to  the  whole  place. 


Gladly  would  we  have  staid  on,  but  de- 
clining day  and  tide,  captain  and  Jacob, 
would  wait  no  longer.  So  we  folded  our 
sketching-stools,  and  were  led  away  re- 
gretfully. There  was  the  promise  of  an 
entertaining  sunset  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  receding  Marken  as  we  sped  on  home- 
ward over  the  gray,  lumpy  waves  of  the 
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Zuider  Zee.  With  a brisk  rising  wind  fair 
in  her  sail,  the  “yacht”  fled  like  a tired 
cab-horse  to  his  oats  and  stable.  This  is 
not  strictly  nautical  in  illustration  of  what 
I mean,  but  I wished  to  avoid  saying  that 
“she  walked  the  waters  like  a thing  of 
life.”  We  soon  ran  our  little  race  before 
the  wind,  and  swung  up  to  the  dock  at 
Monnickendam  in  fine  style.  Goodness 
knows  what  stories  the  driver  of  our  ebon 
steeds  had  managed  to  tell  about  the  4 4 Bra- 
zilians” during  our  absence,  but  they  ap- 
peared to  have  awakened  a lively  interest 
in  our  coming  back  among  the  little-to-do 
inhabitants,  as  the  previous  half  who  saw 
us  off  had  evidently  been  increased  by  as 
large  a portion  of  the  other  half  as  could 
manage  to  be  there  to  see  the  return. 
Good-humored,  a little  inclined  to  chaff, 
perhaps,  but  our  happy  innocence  of  their 
peculiar  patois  was  a good  abiding  shield. 
The  interest  broke  out  into  something  like 
enthusiasm  when  the  pleasing  ceremony 
of  settling  up  with  the  skipper  was  per- 
formed. Paying  out  a number  of  massive 
silver  coin,  each  as  big  as  an  old  Spanish 
dollar  (with  an  extra  one  in  as  drink-mon- 
ey), must  have  been  a rather  effective  dis- 
play to  the  on-lookers. 

They  fell  in  with  the  procession  to  the 
waiting  mourning-coach,  forming  around 
it  ten  deep  as  we  got  in.  Never  a sound 
until  we  started,  and  then,  after  one  good 
analytical  stare,  arose  a very  respectable 
sort  of  a cheer  from  the  kindly  folk.  They 
evidently  had  not  seen  any  “Brazilians” 
for  a long  time.  Jacob  was  rather  proud 
of  his  little  joke.  We  could  not  help  re- 
marking, as  we  rumbled  away  in  the  twi- 
light, “ How  cheap  and  hollow  is  popular- 
ity!” also,  “What  humbugs  we  are,  and 
what  humbugs  we  pursue  !”  These  and 
other  philosophic  reflections  we  could  not 


resist:  they  ever  torment  the  spirit  when 
one  is  hungry  and  cross.  I own  to  much  of 
the  one  condition  and  a little  of  the  other. 

Poor  Jacob  was  evidently  a prey  to  the 
sad  reflection  that  the  famous  table-d’hote 
would  be  a thing  of  the  past  by  the  time 
we  reached  our  hotel,  and  indeed  that  ex- 
hilarating festivity  had  long  since  run  its 
various  courses  ere  we  arrived,  not  exactly 
44 dead-tired,”  but  with  a good  solid  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  begotten  of  the  day’s  en- 
joyments and  the  sea  air,  that  we  would  not 
have  parted  with  under  a good  round  sum 
before  the  proper  moment.  The  proper 
moment  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  as  com- 
forting a little  supper  as  any  one  half 
famished  could  wish  for.  What  a change, 
though,  back  to  the  brilliantly  lighted 
banqueting  hall,  and  the  solemn  polyglot 
waiters  in  evening  dress — visions  of  ar- 
chaic costumes,  golden  and  silvern  be- 
dight  maidens,  spinning  through  one’s 
brain  meanwhile ! I for  one  felt  as  if  we 
had  since  morning  been  to  the  moon, 
awake  or  in  a dream,  and  had  tumbled  off 
or  awakened  with  a start. 

“And  now,  gentlemens,  what  about  to- 
morrow ? Do  you  take  it  easy  about  town, 
and  think  it  over — or  what  ?”  Before  that 
little  supper  we  might  have  listened  to  the 
faithful  Jacob’s  hint,  for  his  own  ease  and 
ours. 

“What  time  does  the  Friesland  boat 
go?” 

44  Nine  in  the  morning.” 

4 4 Good ; that's  our  boat. ” 

44  You  will  go  ? Very  well.  Take  warm 
things;  be  all  ready  standing  in  the  hall 
by  half  past  eight,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me.” 

What  a relief!  What  a lot  of  44  rail 
and  boat  time-table”  bewilderment  saved 
us ! Angel  of  a Jacob ! 


FOR  THE  MAJOR. 


Chapter  V. 

EARLY  in  the  week  following  the  re- 
ception, Frederick  Owen  learned  that 
Dupont  was  about  to  take  his  departure 
from  Far  Edgerley,  and  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  returning.  This  was  good  news. 
He  was  beginning  to  have  the  feeling  that 
the  fellow  would  never  go  away,  that  he 
and  his  guitar  would  become  a permanent 
feature  of  Madam  Carroll’s  receptions,  his 
lounging  figure  under  the  cream-colored 


umbrella  a daily  ornament  of  the  centre 
of  Edgerley  Street.  Was  lie  really,  then, 
going?  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 
But  the  tidings  had  been  brought  by  Miss 
Dailey,  who  was  both  good  and  true,  and 
who  was  accurate  as  well ; she  had  the  very 
hour — “On  Friday,  at  nine.” 

“ Hangman’s  day !”  thought  Owen,  with 
satisfaction,  doing  his  thinking  this  time 
with  the  remnants  of  boyhood  feelings; 
for  though  he  was  in  his  third  decade — the 
beginning  of  it — and  a clergyman,  the  boy 
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in  him  was  by  no  means  entirely  out* 
grown.  Miss  Dailey  had  coxae  to  return 
a book,  Longfellow's  Outre  Mer.  and  to 
borrow  anything  he  might  have  about 
Ferrara, 

“I  Avaa  so  much  interested  in  our  Amer- 
ican poet  s description  of  the  Italian  poet’s 


grave,  on  the  Janieulum/'she  said.  “ It 
was  such  a touching  description,  and  it 
contained  this  truly  poetical  sentence: 
1 m sleeps  midway  between  liis  cradle  at 
Sorrento  and  his  dungeon  at  Ferrara/  I 
can  never  go  in  person,  Mr.  Owen ; Fate 
lias  denied  me  that.  But  I can  think  of 
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the  inscription,  which  Longfellow  gives: 
‘Torquati  Tasso  ossa  hie  jacet,’and  be 
there  in  wind.” 

She  had  called  it 4 4 hie  jacket.  ” 4 4 Jacent, 
I think,”  said  the  rector,  gently. 

4 1 Yes,  certainly ; that  is  what  I meant — 
jacinth,”  said  Miss  Dailey,  correcting  her- 
self. 4 4 A beautiful  word,  is  it  not  ? And 
so  appropriate  too  for  a poets  grave,  men- 
tioned as  it  is  in  Revelations !” 

On  Friday  Dupont  really  did  go.  The 
rector  himself  saw  him  pass  in  the  high 
red  wagon  of  the  Washington  inn  on  his 
way  down  the  mountain  to  the  lower 
town,  the  stage,  and  thence — wherever  he 
pleased,  the  gazer  thought,  so  long  as  he 
•did  not  return.  But  although  the  rector 
gave  this  vagueness  to  the  musician’s  des- 
tination, it  was  understood  in  other  quar- 
ters that  he  was  going  back  to  the  West 
India  Islands — “where  he  used  to  live, 
you  know.” 

4 4 Upon  which  one  did  he  live?”  asked 
the  junior  warden.  “There  are  about 
five  thousand  of  them,  large  and  sma^l; 
he  couldn’t  have  lived  on  them  all.” 

4 4 For  my  part,  I think  he  is  quite-capa- 
ble  of  it,”  answered  Miss  Honoria,  grimly. 

Having  seen  the  musician  depart,  Owen 
jumped  on  his  horse  and  went  off  to  one 
of  his  mission  stations  far  up  among  the 
crags  of  Lonely  Mountain.  For,  not  con- 
tent with  a rector’s  usual  duties,  all  of 
which  he  attended  to  with  a modern  com- 
pleteness and  promptness  unknown  in  the 
■days  of  good  old  Parson  Montgomery,  he 
had  established  mission  stations  at  various 
points  in  the  mountains  above  Far  Edger- 
ley.  Wherever  there  were  a few  log 
houses  gathered  together,  there  he  held 
-services,  or  started  a Sunday-school.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  energetic  rector  the 
parish  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness  had 
ever  had,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  par- 
ish hardly  knew  how  to  take  his  energy, 
and  thought  that  he  was  perhaps  rather 
too  much  in  the  wilderness — more  than 
necessity  demanded  or  his  bishop  required. 
Miss  Honoria  Ashley  had  even  called  these 
joumeyings  of  his  “itinerant”;  but  Miss 
Honoria  disapproved  of  the  rector  because 
he  occasionally  wore  a sack-coat. 

On  this  particular  Friday  he  was  out 
all  day  among  the  peaks,  close  up  under 
the  sky.  Coming  down  at  sunset,  and  en- 
tering Edgerley  Street,  with  its  knolls  and 
flower  gardens  and  rambling  old  houses, 
his  home  seemed  to  him  a peaceful  and 
pleasant  one.  And  then  as  he  passed 
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Carroll  Farms,  he  became  conscious  that 
the  cause  for  its  seeming  especially  peace- 
ful to  him  this  evening  was  the  absence 
of  the  intruder,  that  man  from  another 
world,  who  was  no  longer  there  to  con- 
taminate its  sweet  old-fashioned  simplicity 
with  his  dubious  beauty,  his  dangerous 
character,  and  his  enchanting  voice.  For 
Owen  believed  that  the  musician’s  charac- 
ter was  dangerous ; his  face  bore  the  marks 
of  dissipation,  and  though  indolent,  and 
often  full  of  gay  humor,  he  had  at  times  a 
reckless  look  in  his  eyes.  Nothing  de- 
terred him  from  amusing  himself;  and 
probably  in  the  same  way  nothing  would 
deter  him  from  any  course  toward  which 
he  should  happen  to  feel  an  inclination. 

He  was  not  dangerous  by  plan  or  calcular 
tion ; he  was  dangerous  from  the  very  lack 
of  them.  He  ’was  essentially  erratic,  and 
followed  his  fancies,  and  no  one  could  tell 
whither  they  would  lead  him.  But  he 
might  have  been  all  this,  and  the  clergy- 
man would  still  have  felt  able  to  guard  his 
parish  and  people  from  any  harm  his  pre- 
sence might  do  them,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  favor  shown  him  by  Madam  Carroll. 

This  had  been  a blow  to  Owen.  He  said 
to  himself  that  the  gentle  lady’s  love  of 
music  had  blinded  her  judgment  a little, 
carried  her  astray.  It  was  a satisfaction 
that  Miss  Carroll’s  judgment  remained 
unblinded.  But  it  was  greatest  satisfac- 
tion of  all  that  the  man  was  gone ; he  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  this  anew  as  he 
rode  by  the  gateway  of  the  Farms. 

It  was  well  that  he  had  this  taste  of 
comfort.  It  did  not  last  long.  Less  than 
three  weeks  had  passed  when  he  learned 
one  afternoon  that  Dupont  had  returned. 

And  not  long  afterward  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  other  knowledge,  which  trou- 
bled him  more  than  anything  that  had 
happened  to  him  since  he  came  to  Far 
Edgerley. 

In  the  mean  time  his  parish,  unaware 
of  its  rector’s  opinion,  had  welcomed  back 
the  summer  visitor  with  various  graceful 
little  attentions.  The  summer  visitor  had 
been  seriously  ill,  and  needed  attentions, 
graceful  or  otherwise.  He  had  journeyed 
as  far  as  New  York,  and  there  had  fallen 
ill  of  a fever,  which  was  not  surprising, 
the  parish  thought,  when  one  considered 
the  dangerously  torrid  climate  of  that  busi- 
ness metropolis  at  this  season.  Upon  re- 
covery he  had  longed  with  a great  longing 
for  “our  pure  Chillawassee  air,”  and  had 
returned  to  pass  the  time  of  convalescence 
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“among  our  noble  peaks”;  this  was  re- 
peated from  knoll  to  knoll.  Dupont’s 
appearance  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  tale.  He  had  evidently  been  ill ; his 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  he  moved  about 
slowly,  as  though  he  had  not  much 
strength ; his  eyes,  large  and  dark,  looked 
larger  and  darker  than  ever  set  in  his  thin 
brown  face.  But  he  was  still  Dupont ; his 
mustache  was  still  waxed,  and  he  had  some 
new  articles  of  finery,  a gold  watch  chain, 
and  a seal  ring  on  his  long-fingered  hand. 
This  time  he  did  not  stay  at  the  inn ; he 
preferred  to  try  a farm-house,  and  selected 
Walley’s  Cove,  a small  farm  a little  above 
the  village  in  one  of  the  mountain  ravines, 
which,  when  wide  enough  for  a few  fields 
along  the  brook  which  flowed  through  the 
centre,  were  called  coves.  Dupont  liked 
the  place  on  account  of  the  view,  and  also, 
as  he  said,  because  he  could  throw  a stone 
from  his  window  “ into  every  chimney  in 
Far  Edgerley.  ” This  was  repeated.  4 4 Do 
you  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  General  Hibbard, 
solemnly — 44  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to 
do  it  ?” 

The  knowledge  which  had  come  to  Fred- 
erick Owen  was  this : Sara  Carroll  now  felt 
an  interest  in  this  stranger,  and  she  was 
showing  it. 

Was  this  the  influence  of  Madam  Car- 
roll  ? But  Owen  could  not  long  think  this. 
Miss  Carroll  was  not  a person  to  be  easily 
influenced  or  led.  She  was  not  yielding  ; 
whatever  course  she  might  follow,  one 
could  at  least  be  sure  that,  good  or  bad,  it 
was  her  own.  Her  interest  showed  itself 
guardedly ; so  much  so  that  no  one  had 
observed  it.  The  clergyman  felt  sure  that 
he  was  the  only  discoverer,  and  his  own 
discovery  he  owed  to  a rare  chance.  He 
was  coming  down  Chillawassee  on  horse- 
back, and  in  bending  to  gather  a flower 
from  a bush  as  he  passed,  he  had  lost  a 
small  note-book  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat;  dismounting  to  look  for  it,  he 
found  that  it  was  lying  on  a ledge  not  far 
below  the  road,  and  that  he  could  get  it  by 
a little  climbing.  He  made  his  way  down 
to  the  ledge,  and  secured  the  book.  Then 
he  saw,  a little  further  down,  one  of  the 
isolated  rocks  called  chimneys,  and  was 
seized  with  the  fancy  to  have  a look  from 
its  top.  He  obeyed  this  fancy.  And  from 
its  top  he  found  himself  looking  directly 
down  into  a small  field  on  the  edge  of  Car- 
roll  Farms ; here,  standing  together  under 
a tree,  were  two  figures  which  he  instantly 
recognized — they  were  Sara  Carroll  and 


Dupont.  This  field  was  separated  from 
the  road  by  a hedge  so  high  that  no  one 
could  look  over  it,  and  from  the  other 
fields  and  the  orchard  of  the  Farms  by  a 
thicket  of  chincapins.  The  two  were 
therefore  well  hidden ; they  were  safe  from 
discovery  save  for  the  remote  chance  that 
some  one  had  climbed  the  chimney  above 

them.  And  this  one  remote  chance  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Frederick  Owen. 

He  was  much  surprised,  uncertain,  un- 
happy. Shielded  by  the  tall  bushes  grow- 
ing on  top  of  the  chimney,  he  had  stood 
for  several  minutes  looking  down  upon 
the  two.  Then  he  left  the  rock,  went  back 
to  his  horse,  and  rode  home. 

His  uneasiness,  after  spoiling  his  night’s 
sleep,  took  him  to  the  Farms  the  next  aft- 
ernoon. Madam  Carroll  received  him. 
She  offered  an  excuse  for  Miss  Carroll ; it 
seemed  that  she  had  a headache.  But  on 
his  way  out  the  clergyman  distinctly  saw 
the  shadow  of  a man  thrown  across  the 
sitting-room  floor  by  the  bright  sunshine 
shining  through  the  western  windows.  It 
might  not  be  the  shadow  of  Dupont,  of 
course:  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  his 
quick  suspicion.  It  might  be  that  of  some 
other  visitor,  or  of  one  of  their  poor  pen- 
sioners, or  of  Caleb  Inches.  But  no  mas- 
culine visitor  came  to  the  Farms  at  this 
hour  save,  now  and  then,  the  junior  war- 
den, whose  small  figure  never  cast  shadow 
like  that ; and  all  the  pensioners  of  whom 
he  had  knowledge  were  women.  He  de- 
cided that  of  course  it  was  Inches;  and 

then,  on  his  way  down  Carroll  Lane,  he 
met  Inches  coming  up.  Still,  it  was  but  a 
supposition.  He  forced  himself  to  cast  it 
aside. 

Chance,  however,  seemed  determined  to 
disturb  him,  for  she  soon  threw  in  his  way 
other  knowledge,  and  this  not  shadows  but 
reality.  He  caught  a glimpse  of  Sara 
Carroll  turning  into  a little-used  path, 
which  led  up  the  mountain  to  a fir  wood. 
His  own  road  (he  was  on  horseback  as 
usual,  on  his  way  to  a mission  station)  led 
him  by  Walley’s  Cove,  and  here,  fifteen 
minutes  later,  he  distinctly  saw  the  figure 
of  Louis  Dupont  entering  the  same  wood 
at  its  upper  edge,  and  by  the  path  which 
would  bring  him  directly  to  her,  the  same 
path  she  herself  was  following. 

Owen’s  trouble  now  took  complete  pos- 
session of  him:  up  to  this  time  he  had 
fought  it  off.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  do 
something,  to  act.  Dupont  was  a dissipa- 
ted, erratic  adventurer,  whose  history  no 
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one  knew.  Should  he  let  this  proud,  fas- 
tidious, delicate-minded  girl  fall  into  such 
a vulgar  trap  as  this  ? Before  his  eyes, 
within  reach  of  his  hand  ? Yet  there  it 
was  again — if  she  were  in  reality  as  proud 
and  fastidious  as  he  had  supposed  her  to  be 
(and  he  had  thought  her  the  proudest  girl 
he  had  ever  known),  how  could  she,  of  her 
own  accord,  endure  Louis  Dupont  ? At 
one  time  she  had  not  endured  him.  There 
had  been  a memorable  moment  when  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  (how  well  he  re- 
membered it!)  had  been  unmistakable. 
What  had  changed  her  ? — changed  her  so 
completely  as  this  ? 

The  one  answer  presented  itself  with 
pitiless  promptness : Dupont  had  changed 
her.  He  had  accomplished  it  himself, 
with  the  aid  of  a handsome  face,  fine  eyes, 
and  an  audacity  which  stopped  at  nothing ; 
for  the  clergyman  had  always  felt  sure 
that  the  audacity  was  there,  although  it 
had  not,  in  Far  Edgerley  at  least,  been 
much  exerted.  This  was  so  acutely  dis- 
agreeable to  the  man  who  was  thinking  of 
it,  that  there  was  in  his  own  eyes  (hand- 
some ones  too  in  their  way — a blue  way) 
angry  moisture  as  he  went  over  its  possi- 
bilities. He  clinched  his  hand  and  rode 
on ; it  would  have  fared  hardly  with  the 
musician  had  he  crossed  his  path  just  then. 
Owen  was  a clergyman.  But  he  had  been 
a man,  and  a free  one,  first.  He  had  not 
gone  from  college  and  seminary  directly 
into  the  ministry.  He  was  thirty -one 
years  old,  and  he  had  taken  orders  but  two 
years  before;  the  preceding  interval  had 
not  been  spent  in  country  villages. 

With  all  this  surging  feeling,  however, 
he  had  as  yet  nothing  definite  against  this 
stranger — this  stranger  whose  bad  manners 
had  been  protected  by  his  “genius,”  and 
whose  bad  aspects  had  not  been  perceived 
by  the  innocent  little  town.  By  nothing 
definite  he  meant  nothing  that  he  could 
use.  But  now  chance,  having  given  him 
three  heavy  burdens  of  knowledge  to  car- 
ry (he  had  carried  them  as  well  as  he  could, 
with  a heavy  heart  to  carry  too),  relented 
so  far  as  to  present  him  with  another,  and 
one  of  different  nature.  She  put  in  his 
possession  some  recent  facts  about  the 
musician  which  were  proof,  and  proof  pos- 
itive, against  him.  But  what  could  Owen 
do  with  his  proof? 

If  he  had  not  known  what  he  knew  of 
Sara  Carroll  he  could  have  proceeded 
against  the  fellow  at  once ; it  needed  but 
the  statement  which  he  was  now  able  to 


make  to  close  every  door  in  Far  Edgerley 
against  him,  for  the  little  town,  though 
not  strait-laced,  had  a standard  of  mor- 
als as  pure  as  its  own  air.  But  if  he 
should  do  this,  might  not  Dupont  take  his 
revenge,  or,  less  than  that,  amuse  himself, 
as  he  would  call  it,  by  letting  the  village 
public  learn  of  his  intimate  relations  with 
the  Farms,  or  rather  with  Miss  Carroll  ? 
Madam  Carroll’s  liking  for  him,  or  rather 
for  his  songs,  was  known  and  comprehend- 
ed. But  Miss  Carroll’s  liking  was  not 
known;  and  it  had,  too,  an  aspect — and 
here  Frederick  Owen  felt  that  he  would 
rather  go  on  forever  in  silence  than  have 
that  aspect  discussed.  Yet  something  he 
must  do.  He  decided  to  go  to  Major  Car- 
roll  himself.  Infirm  as  was  his  health, 
and  secluded  as  was  his  life,  he  was  the 
natural  protector  of  these  two  ladies,  and 
would  wish  to  know,  ought  to  know,  ev- 
erything that  concerned  them.  He  went 
to  the  Farms. 

The  Major  was  not  feeling  well  that 
day ; Madam  Carroll  hoped  that  the  rector 
would  excuse  him.  The  rector  had  no 
alternative  but  to  do  so.  He  asked  if  he 
might  not  see  him  on  the  following  day. 
Madam  Carroll,  with  regret,  feared  that 
this  would  not  be  possible ; he  had  taken 
cold,  and  his  colds  always  lasted  for  a 
long  time;  he  had  not  yet  recovered  his 
strength  fully  after  that  illness  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter — as  the  rector  was  proba- 
bly aware.  Disappointed,  the  rector  went 
away.  As  he  passed  down  green  Edgerley 
Street  he  met  Dupont  coming  up,  as  usual 
in  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  The  mu- 
sician gave  the  clergyman  a profound 
bow,  almost  as  profound  as  those  with 
which  he  had  disconcerted  Miss  Corinna. 

As  Owen  returned  it — as  slightly  as  possi- 
ble— he  thought  he  saw  in  Dupont’s  eyes 
a mocking  gleam  of  amusement.  Amuse- 
ment ? Or  was  it  triumph  ? He  went  on 
his  way,  walking  rapidly ; but  at  a certain 
point  in  the  road  he  could  not  help  look- 
ing back.  Yes,  Dupont  had  turned  into 
Carroll  Lane. 

On  the  next  day  the  rector  of  St.  John’s, 
having  taken  a new  resolution,  started  to 
pay  a morning  visit  at  the  residence  of 
his  senior  warden.  In  answer  to  his 
knock  Judith  Inches  opened  the  door. 
Without  waiting  for  words  from  him,  this 
guardian  announced  that  the  Major  was 
not  well,  and  that  the  ladies  were  engaged, 
and  would  like  to  be  excused.  She  then 
seemed  quite  prepared  to  close  the  door. 
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“Perhaps  Madam  Carroll  would  see 
me,  if  she  knew  it  was  I,”  said  Owen. 

Judith  Inches  thought  there  was  no 
probability  of  this. 

The  tall  blue-eyed  man  on  the  door-step 
did  not  accept  her  probability ; he  suggest- 
ed that  she  at  least  make  it  sure. 

Judith  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot; 
then,  gradually,  as  much  of  a smile  as  ever 
decorated  her  countenance  stole  across 
its  lean,  high-cheek-boned  expanse ; she 
beckoned  him  in,  and  pointed  with  a long 
forefinger  down  the  hall  toward  a half- 
open door.  “Miss  Sara’s  theer,” she  said. 

It  was  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 
Visitors  were  not  invited  to  enter  this 
room  save  at  the  receptions,  and  Owen, 
after  advancing  a step  or  two,  stopped: 
the  permission  of  Judith  Inches  seemed 
hardly  enough. 

And  then  this  mountain  maid,  in  her 
lank  brown  calico,  drew  near,  and  mur- 
mured in  his  ear  these  mystic  words: 
“Go  right  along  in.  What  yer  feared 
of  ? I’ve  noticed  that  you  was  feared  of 
her  before  now.  That's  no  way.  Brace 
up,  man,  brace  up.  Courageouser’s  the 
word,  and  you’ll  do  it.”  She  then  softly 
and  gravely  withdrew  down  the  hall,  turn- 
ing to  give  him  a solemn  wink  at  a far 
door  before  she  disappeared. 

Owen  felt  a great  school-boy  blush  ris- 
ing all  over  his  face  as  he  stood  there  alone 
in  the  quiet  hall.  Had  the  feminine  eye 
of  this  serious  spinster  discovered  what  he 
himself  had  not?  But  no;  he  always 
knew  all  about  himself.  She  had  simply 
discovered,  woman-fashion,  more  than  ex- 
isted. He  went  down  the  hall,  and  enter- 
ed the  dining-room.  There,  at  its  west- 
ern window,  sat  Sara  Carroll,  sewing. 

She  answered  his  greeting,  and  gave 
him  her  hand.  “I  heard  a knock,  but 
there  was  so  long  a delay  that  I supposed 
no  one  had  entered,”  she  said. 

He  took  a seat,  explaining  that  Judith 
Inches  had  told  him  to  come  to  this  room. 

4 4 My  visit  is  more  especially  to  either  Major 
or  Madam  Carroll  this  morning,”  he  said. 
44  But  your  tall  handmaiden  was  sure  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  receive  me.” 

“ My  father  is  not  well  to-day,  and 
mamma  has  a headache.  Judith  was 
right, ’’answered  Miss  Carroll.  She  took 
up  her  sewing  again,  and  went  on  with 
the  seam. 

Owen,  who  had  brought  himself  up  to 
the  point  of  speaking  to  Madam  Carroll 
herself  (for  he  had  no  hope,  after  yester- 


day, of  seeing  the  Major),  was  disappoint- 
ed. It  was  a difficult  task  he  had  under- 
taken, and  he  wanted  to  do  it,  and  have  it 
over.  Foiled  for  this  day  at  least,  he  still 
sat  there,  his  eyes  on  Miss  Carroll’s  mov- 
ing needle.  He  was  thinking  a little,  pos- 
sibly, of  Judith  Inches’s  remarkable  imagi- 
nation, but  far  more  of  Miss  Carroll  her- 
self. Her  delicately  cut  face,  with  its  re- 
served expression,  was  there  before  him. 
Yet  this  was  the  same  girl  who  had  talked 
with  Dupont  in  that  secluded  meadow, 
who  had  gone  to  the  fir  wood  to  meet  him. 
His  eyes  showed  his  inward  trouble;  they 
looked  bluely  dense  and  clouded.  Miss 
Carroll  glanced  at  him  once  or  twice,  as 
it  seemed  to  him  guardedly;  but  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  no  longer  a calm  judge 
where  she  was  concerned ; aware  that  he 
might  easily  mistake  the  importance  or 
significance  of  any  little  look  or  act.  He 
fell  into  almost  complete  silence,  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  find  topics  herself,  and 
keep  up  the  conversation ; heretofore  when 
with  her  this  had  always  been  his  task. 

He  had  sat  there  twenty  minutes — it 
seemed  to  him  an  hour — when  there  was  a 
light  step  in  the  hall,  and  Madam  Carroll 
entered.  She  came  toward  him  with  her 
hand  extended  and  a smile  of  welcome. 
“Why  did  they  not  tell  me  you  were 
here,  Mr.  Owen  ? It  was  by  mere  chance 
that  I happened  to  hear  the  sound  of  your 
voice,  and  came  down.” 

Sara  had  risen  as  her  mother  entered, 
her  work  dropping  to  the  floor.  44  Oh, 
mamma  !”  she  murmured.  Then, 4 4 1 have 
told  Mr.  Owen  that  you  have  a headache,” 
she  explained. 

44  A mere  trifle.  And  it  is  over  now. 
Besides,  headache  or  no  headache,  I al- 
ways wish  to  see  Mr.  Owen,”  said  the  Ma- 
jor’s wife,  giving  him  her  hand. 

Owen  was  summoning  back  his  pre-ar- 
ranged sentences,  his  coolness,  his  skill. 
The  opportunity  he  had  wished  for  was  to 
be  his,  after  all ; now  let  him  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
tell  a lady,  in  her  own  house,  that  her 
judgment  and  her  taste  had  been  at  fault. 
“I  have  come  this  morning  especially  to 
see  you,  Madam  Carroll,”  he  said.  “I  am 
very  glad  you  came  down.  I am  anxious 
to  consult  you  upon  a subject  which  seems 
to  me  important.” 

44 1 am  at  your  service,”  answered  the 
little  lady,  giving  the  ruffle  of  her  over- 
skirt a pat  of  adjustment,  and  then  draw- 
I ing  forward  a low  willow  chair. 
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“I  think — I think,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we  will  go  to  another  room,1’  said 
the  clergyman. 

Miss  Carroll  was  still  standing;  she 
made  no  offer  to  go.  Again  she  looked  at 
their  visitor,  and  this  time  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  more  than  guardedly, 
that  it  was  defiance.  4 4 Mamma,  ” she  said, 
“with  your  headache — for  I know  you 
have  it  still — are  you  not  undertaking  too 
much  ? Mr.  Owen  will  excuse  you.  Or 
could  I not  take  your  place  ?”  And  she 
turned  to  Owen. 

“No,” he  answered;  “you  could  not.” 
And  he  said  no  more.  He  was  aware  that 
he  was  proceeding  clumsily,  but  he  could 
not  help  it.  He  found  that  he  cared 
too  much  about  it  to  do  it  gracefully  or 
easily.  He  recalled  her  slender  black- 
robed  figure  going  toward  the  fir  wood, 
and  his  eyes  grew  more  clouded  than  be- 
fore. He  turned  away.  “Of  course  if 
Madam  Carroll  is  suffering,”  he  said — 
then  he  stopped ; he  did  not  want  to  post- 
pone it  again. 

Madam  Carroll  threw  up  her  hands. 
“ My  dear  Sara,  you  make  so  much  of  my 
poor  little  headache  that  Mr.  Owen  will 
think  I am  subject  to  headaches.  But  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I am  not ; as  a gen- 
eral thing,  they  are  mere  feminine  affec- 
tations. Come  to  the  drawing-room,  Mr. 
Owen.  At  this  hour  there  will  be  no  in- 
terruptions.” She  led  the  way  thither, 
and  seated  herself  in  her  favorite  chair, 
having  first  rolled  forward  a larger  one 
for  her  guest.  The  spindle-legged  furni- 
ture of  the  old-fashioned  room  had  been 
covered  by  her  own  deft  fingers  with 
chintz  of  cream-color,  which  was  enliven- 
ed with  wreaths  of  bright  flowers;  over 
the  windows  and  doors  hung  curtains  of 
the  same  material.  In  this  garden-like 
expanse  Owen  took  his  seat,  collected  him- 
self and  what  he  had  to  say  in  one  quick 
moment  of  review,  and  then  began. 

First  he  asked  her  to  pardon  what  was, 
in  one  way,  the  great  liberty  he  was  tak- 
ing in  speaking  at  all ; in  excuse  he  could 
only  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  important, 
important  to  her  own  household.  And  in 
no  household  the  world  held  had  he  a 
deeper,  a more  sincere  interest  than  in  her 
own. 

Madam  Carroll  begged  to  recall  to  his 
remembrance  that  that  was  saying  a great 
deal — “no  household  in  the  world.” 

He  did  not  answer  this  little  speech, 
archly  made.  He  took  up  his  main  sub- 


ject. He  told  her  that  he  had  been  un- 
willing to  speak  to  her  of  it  at  all ; that 
he  should  have  greatly  preferred  speaking 
to  the  Major;  but  that  had  not  been  pos- 
sible, as  she  was  aware.  The  matter  con- 
cerned itself  with  some  facts  he  had  lately 
learned  about  a person  who  had  been  gen- 
erally received  in  Far  Edgerley,  and  also 
at  the  Farms,  a person  of  whose  history 
they  really  knew  nothing,  this — this  mu- 
sician— 

“Are  you  pretending  you  do  not  know 
his  name?”  asked  Madam  Carroll.  “I 
can  tell  you  what  it  is  if  you  have  forgot- 
ten; it  will  make  your  story  easier:  Du- 
pont— Louis  Eugene  Dupont.” 

Owen  was  astounded  by  her  manner; 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  her 
before.  Her  large  blue  eyes — of  a blue 
lighter  than  his  own — looked  at  him  calm- 
ly, almost,  it  seemed  to  him,  with  a calm 
impertinence. 

“ I had  not  forgotten  his  name,”  he  an- 
swered, gravely.  “I  have  had  too  much 
reason  to  remember  it.  He  has  given  me 
anxiety  for  some  time  past,  Madam  Car- 
roll.  I have  felt  that  he  was  not  the  per- 
son to  be  received  among  us  as  he  has 
been  received.  We  are  a rather  secluded 
mountain  village,  you  know,  and  there 
has  been  little  here  to  tempt  him  into  be- 
traying himself ; but  I have  suspected  him 
from  the  first,  and  now — ” 

“You  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect 
people,  aren’t  you  ?”  said  Madam  Carroll, 
with  the  same  calm  gaze. 

“Major  Carroll  would  have  suspected 
him  also  had  he  ever  met  him.” 

“As  it  happens,  my  husband  has  met 
him.  It  was  at  one  of  our  receptions; 
early  in  the  evening,  I think,  before  you 
came.” 

“And  he  said  nothing ?” 

“Nothing.” 

1 4 1 must  go  on  in  any  case,”  said  Owen ; 
4 4 1 can  do  no  otherwise.  For  it  is  not  for 
my  own  sake  I am  speaking — ” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  said  his  host- 
ess, interrupting  him  again  without  cere- 
mony. This  time  her  tone  had  an  amuse- 
ment in  it,  an  amusement  not  un mixed 
with  sarcasm. 

“ I should  do  it  just  the  same  though  I 
were  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Far  Edgerley 
forever,  never  expecting  to  see  any  of  you 
again,”  he  answered,  with  some  heat. 

“Oh,  we  shall  not  always  stay  here,  I 
suppose ; you  could  probably  see  us  some- 
where else,”  said  Madam  Carroll,  careless- 
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1 y adjusting  the  ruffle  of  her  skirt,  and 
laughing  a little. 

Owen  was  bewildered.  He  had  thought 
that  he  knew  her  so  well,  he  had  thought 
that  she  was  of  all  his  parish  his  best  and 
firmest  friend;  yet  there  she  sat,  within 
three  feet  of  him,  looking  at  him  mock- 
ingly, coldly,  turning  all  his  earnest  words 
into  ridicule,  laughing  at  them. 

He  was  no  match  for  her  in  little  sar- 
casms, and  he  was  in  no  mood  for  that 
kind  of  warfare.  He  said  no  more  about 
himself,  his  suspicions,  his  feelings;  he 
simply  gave  her  a plain  outline  of  the 
facts  which  had  come  into  his  possession. 

Madam  Carroll  replied  that  she  did  not 
believe  them.  Such  stories  were  always 
in  circulation  about  handsome  young  men 
like  Louis  Dupont.  They  were  generally 
told  by  other  men  who  were  jealous  of 
them. 

Owen,  who  had  grown  a little  pale, 
quietly  gave  her  his  proofs.  The  scene 
of  the  affair  was  one  of  his  own  mission 
stations — the  most  distant  one;  he  knew 
the  young  girl’s  father,  and  even  the 
young  girl  herself. 

44  Oh,  it  seems  you  knew  her  too,  then,” 
said  Madam  Carroll,  laughing.  “I  sup- 
pose she  liked  Dupont  best.” 

The  young  clergyman  was  struck  into 
silence.  This  little  gentle  golden-haired 
lady,  whom  he  had  admired  so  long  and 
so  sincerely,  was  this  she?  Were  those 
her  words?  Was  that  her  laugh?  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  some  evil  spirit  had 
suddenly  taken  up  his  abode  in  her,  and 
having  driven  out  her  own  sweet  soul, 
was  looking  at  him  through  her  pretty 
eyes,  and  speaking  to  him  with  her  pret- 
ty rose-leaf  lips.  Stinging,  under  the 
circumstances  insulting,  as  had  been  her 
speech,  he  was  not  angry;  he  was  too 
much  grieved.  He  could  have  taken  her 
in  his  arms  and  wept  over  her.  For  what 
could  it  all  mean  save  that  Dupont  had  in 
some  way  obtained  such  control  of  h§r, 
poor  little  woman,  that  she  was  ready  to 
attack  everybody  and  anybody  who  at- 
tacked him  ? 

He  looked  at  her  still  in  silence.  Then 
he  rose.  “I  have  told  you  all  I know, 
Madam  Carroll,”  he  said,  sadly,  taking  his 
hat  from  the  chair  beside  him.  “I  had 
hoped  that  you  would — I never  dream- 
ed that  you  could  receive  me  or  speak  to 
me  in  the  way  you  have.  I have  had  the 
greatest  regard  for  you;  I have  thought 
you  my  best  friend.” 


Madam  Carroll  had  also  risen,  with  the 
air  of  wishing  to  close  the  interview.  She 
dropped  her  eyes  as  he  said  these  last 
words,  and  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth. 

“I  think  as  much  of  you  as  ever,” she 
murmured.  And  then  she  began  to  cough, 
a cough  with  a long  following  breath  that 
was  almost  like  a sob. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sara  Carroll  en- 
tered. She  came  straight  to  her  mother, 
and  put  her  arm  round  her  as  if  to  support 
her.  “I  knew  you  were  not  well,  mam- 
ma. Mr.  Owen  will  certainly  excuse  you 
now.”  And  she  looked  at  their  guest  with 
a glance  which  he  felt  to  be  dismissal. 

Madam  Carroll,  exhausted  by  the  cough, 
leaned  against  her  daughter,  her  facet  cov- 
ered by  her  handkerchief.  Owen  turned 
to  go.  But  when  he  saw  the  daughter 
standing  there  so  near  him,  when  he 
thought  of  what  he  knew  of  her  interest 
in  this  man,  and  of  the  mother’s  recent 
tone  about  him,  his  heart  failed  him.  He 
could  not  go — go  and  leave  her  without 
one  word  of  warning,  one  effort  to  save 
her,  to  show  her  what  he  felt. 

‘ 4 1 came  to  warn  Madam  Carroll  against 
Louis  Dupont,”  he  said,  abruptly.  44  Mad- 
am Carroll  has  not  credited  what  I have 
said,  or  rather  she  is  not  impressed  by  it. 
Yet  it  is  all  true.  And  probably  there  is 
much  more.  He  is  not  a person  with 
whom  you  should  have  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, or  indeed  any  acquaintance.  Will 
you  let  me  warn  you  ?” 

Miss  Carroll  started  slightly  as  he  said 
this.  Then  she  recovered  herself.  4 4 Sure- 
ly it  is  nothing  to  me,”  she  said,  indiffer- 
ently, with  a slight  emphasis  on  the  4 4 me.  ” 

Owen  watched  the  indifferent  expres- 
sion. 4 4 She  is  acting,  ” he  thought.  4 4 She 
does  it  well.”  Then  aloud,  44  On  the  con- 
trary, I suppose  it  to  be  a great  deal  to 
you,”  he  answered,  his  eyes,  intent  and 
sorrowful,  fixed  full  upon  her  over  the 
little  mother’s  head. 

Madam  Carroll  took  down  her  handker- 
chief, and  the  two  women  faced  him  with 
startled  gaze.  Sara  was  calm ; but  Mad- 
am Carroll’s  eyes,  at  first  only  startled, 
were  now  growing  frightened.  She  turn- 
ed her  small  face  toward  her  daughter 
dumbly  as  if  for  help. 

The  girl  drew  her  mother  more  closely 
to  her  side.  44  And  what  right  have  you 
to  suppose  anything  ?”  she  said  to  Owen, 
with  composure.  4 4 Are  you  our  guard- 
ian r 
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“Would  that  I were!”  said  Owen,  with 
deepest  feeling  in  his  tone.  ‘ 4 1 don’t 4 sup- 
pose’ anything,  Miss  Carroll — I know.  I 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  see  you 
with  him,  or  going  to  meet  him,  and  it  has 
made  me  wretched.  But  do  not  be  alarm- 
ed; no  one  else  has  seen  it.  With  me,  of 
course,  you  are  perfectly  safe.  I would 
guard  you  with  my  life.  I had  intended 
to  expose  him ; but  now  how  can  I,  when 
I fear  that  he — when  I know  that  you — ” 
he  paused ; his  voice  was  trembling  a little, 
and  he  wished  to  control  it. 

“And  if  I should  tell  you  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  your  fear,  no  need  of  your 
advice?”  answered  Sara  Carroll.  “If  I 
should  tell  you  (though  it  is  as  yet  a se- 
cret, and  we  wish  it  for  the  present  to  re- 
main one)  that  this  Mr.  Dupont,  to  whom 
you  object  so  strongly,  has  the  right  to  be 
with  us — to  be  with  me — as  much  as  he 
pleases,  and  that  I have  given  him  this 
right  ? Surely  you  would  then  understand 
that  your  warning  came  quite  too  late,  and 
that  your  opinion  was  superfluous.  And 
you  would  spare  us  longer  conversation  on 
a matter  which  concerns  only  ourselves.” 

“Am  I to  believe  this?”  said  Owen. 

“ You  have  it  from  me  directly ; I don’t 
know  what  better  authority  you  would 
have.  I have  told  you  in  order  to  show 
you  that  further  interference  on  your  part 
will  be  unnecessary.  We  can  take  care 
of  ourselves.  Now  that  you  know  our 
secret,  I think  you  will  not  betray  it.  And 
I think  you  will  keep  to  yourself  too  what 
you  know,  or  fancy  you  know,  against  Mr. 
Dupont.  ” She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“ If  I could  only  have  seen  your  father !” 
*aid  Owen,  with  bitterest  regret. 

Her  face  changed,  her  arm  dropped  from 
her  mother’s  shoulders;  she  turned  ab- 
ruptly from  him. 

Madam  Carroll,  left  alone,  straightened 
herself.  She  looked  after  Sara,  who  had 
gone  to  a window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wide  room;  then  she  looked  at  Owen. 
She  came  closer  to  him.  “I  am  sure  it 
will  not  last,”  she  said,  in  a whisper, 
shielding  her  lips  with  her  hand  as  if  to 
make  her  tone  still  lower.  “It  is — it  is 
just  a little  fancy  of  the  moment:  his  mu- 
sic, and  his  lovely  voice.  But  it  will  pass, 
Mr.  Owen ; I am  sure  it  will  pass.  And 
in  the  mean  time  our  course — yours  and 
mine — should  be  just  silence — complete 
silence,  you  know.  Everything  must  go 
on  as  usual,  and  you  must  say  nothing 
against  him — nothing  to  anybody,  remem- 


ber that.  No  one  has  suspected  it  but  you. 

She  has  been  rather  incautious ; but  I will 
see  that  that  is  mended,  so  that  no  one  else 
shall  suspect.  If  we  are  careful  and  si- 
lent, Mr.  Owen,  you  and  I,  and  if  we  wait , 
all  will  be  well.  I assure  you  all  will  yet 
be  well.  ” She  smiled,  and  looked  up  anx- 
iously to  his  face  with  her  soft  blue  eyes; 
she  was  quite  her  gentle  self  again. 

4 4 She  is  protecting  her  husband’s  daugh- 
ter,” he  thought;  “ that  was  the  secret  of 
her  enigmatical  manner.”  But  as  he 
thought  this,  he  was  frowning  with  the 
pain  her  words  had  given  him,  “a  fancy 
of  the  moment” — Louis  Dupont. 

“Promise  me  to  say  nothing  against 
him,”  continued  Madam  Carroll,  in  the 
same  earnest  whisper,  still  smiling  and 
looking  up  in  his  face. 

“ Of  course  I shall  say  nothing.  How 
could  I do  otherwise  now?”  answered 
Owen.  “But  my  trouble  is  as  great  as 
ever,  and  my  fear.  For  you  seem  to  ad- 
mire him  too,  Madam  Carroll.  You  do 
not  seem  to  comprehend  him,  to  compre- 
hend what  he  really  is.” 

“Oh,  I comprehend  it — I comprehend 
it,”  said  Madam  Carroll,  in  a strained 
though  still  low  tone.  44  I do.  my  best, 

Mr.  Owen,  my  very  best.” 

Her  last  words  were  uttered  aloud. 

Sara  Carroll  left  the  window  and  came 
back.  She  took  her  mother’s  hands. 
“Blindly  excuse  us  now,”  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  clergyman  with  quiet  dignity. 

He  bowed,  left  the  room  and  the  house ; 
they  heard  him  close  the  door  behind  him. 

“ I think  he  will  say  nothing,”  said 
Sara. 

Madam  Carroll  had  drawn  her  hands 
away ; she  stood  looking  at  the  carpet. 

“ Yes,  it  is  now  safe.  Don’t  you  think 
so  ?”  Sara  continued,  musingly. 

The  Major’s  wife  raised  her  eyes.  There 
was  a flash  in  them.  “ I bore  it  because 
I had  to ; but  it  was  the  hardest  thing  of 
all  to  bear.  You  despise  him,  you  know 
you  do.  You  always  have.  You  have 
been  pitiless,  cruel.” 

“Not  lately,  mamma,”  said  the  girl. 

She  put  her  arms  round  the  rigid  little 
figure,  and  with  infinite  pity  drew  it  to- 
ward her.  Madam  Carroll  at  first  resist- 
ed; then  the  tense  muscles  relaxed,  and 
she  let  her  head  fall  upon  her  daughter’s 
breast;  the  lashes  fell  over  her  bright  dry 
eyes. 

After  a moment,  “You  will  never  be 
able  to  keep  it  up,”  she  said. 
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“Yes,  I shall.” 

“ Never,  never.” 

4 4 1 could  do  a great  deal  more,  mamma, 
for  my  dear  father’s  sake,”  the  girl  an- 
swered, after  a short  hesitation. 

Madam  Carroll  began  to  sob.  “I have 
been  a good  wife  to  him,  Sara,”  she  mur- 
mured, appealingly,  piteously. 

“Indeed  you  have,  mamma.  You  are 
all  his  happiness,  his  life;  he  could  not 
live  without  you.  Come,  let  me  go  with 
you  upstairs.” 

44 1 must  go  alone,”  answered  Madam 
Carroll.  “ It  is  not  that  I am  angry ; do 
not  think  that.  But  for  a little  while  I 
must  be  alone,  quite  alone.” 

She  left  the  room  with  her  usual  light 
step.  After  she  had  gone,  Sara  stood  for 


a few  moments  with  her  hands  clasped 
over  her  eyes.  Then  she  went  to  the  li- 
brary. 

Scar  was  playing  dominoes,  Roland 
against  Bayard ; and  the  Major  was  watch- 
ing the  game.  His  daughter  bent  her 
head  and  kissed  his  forehead;  then  she 
sat  down  beside  him,  holding  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  stroking  it  tenderly. 

41  Well,  my  daughter,  you  seem  to 
think  a good  deal  of  me  to-day,”  said  the 
old  man,  smiling. 

4 4 Not  only  to-day,  but  always,  papa — 
always,”  said  the  girl,  with  emotion. 

44  Roland  is  very  dull  this  morning,” 
said  the  Major,  explaining  the  situation. 
“He  has  lost  three  games,  and  is  going  to 
lose  a fourth.” 


MARYLAND  AND  THE  FAR  SOUTH  IN  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 


WE  have  now  seen  how  English  coloni- 
zation began  in  America,  and  we  have 
considered  its  principal  aspects  as  exem- 
plified in  Virginia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  the  New  England  colonies  on  the  other. 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  typical 
examples,  as  with  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try the  distinctive  characteristics  of  life  in 
New  England  have  become  diffused  or  re- 
produced throughout  all  the  Northern 
States,  with  more  or  less  important  modifi- 
cations, while  on  the  other  hand  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  Virginian  so- 
ciety, also  somewhat  variously  modified, 
have  propagated  themselves  all  over  the 
South.  Between  these  two  forms  of  so- 
ciety the  antagonism  became  at  last  so 
great  as  to  result  in  what  the  late  Mr. 
Seward  called  an  “irrepressible  conflict,” 
the  outcome  of  which,  however,  has  only 
served  to  illustrate  more  than  ever  the 
sturdy  political  sense  of  all  the  American 
people,  and  the  indissoluble  coherency  of 
the  American  Union.  But  into  the  ori- 
ginal composition  of  the  American  Union 
there  entered  other  important  elements  be- 
sides Virginia  and  New  England,  and  these 
elements  we  have  now  to  consider  in  due  or- 
der. I shall  treat  first  of  the  southern  colo- 
nies that  were  carved  out  of  the  territory 
originally  assigned  to  Virginia,  and  second- 
ly of  the  great  middle  colonies;  and  after 
having  thus  completed  our  comparative 
survey,  we  shall  be  in  a position  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  most  general  features  of 
English  colonization  in  America,  and  in 
particular  to  show  what  important  effects 


were  wrought  by  these  new  communities 
upon  the  commerce  and  upon  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  mother  country.  We  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  signif- 
icance of  the  weighty  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  valleys, 
for  the  dominion  over  the  sea,  and  for 
colonial  empire  on  both  sides  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  We  shall  also  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
American  people  as  a whole,  which  pro- 
perly begins  with  the  resistance  to  the 
Stamp  Act  in  1765. 

The  great  territory  originally  accorded 
to  the  Virginia  Company  was  first  abrupt- 
ly cut  down  to  the  northward  in  1632,  when 
George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
obtained  a proprietary  grant  of  the  region 
which,  after  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria, 
took  the  name  of  Maryland.  Now  in  this 
enterprise  of  Lord  Baltimore  there  were 
two  very  interesting  features.  In  the 
first  place,  it  introduced  a new  type  of  co- 
lonial government  into  the  country.  In 
the  second  place,  it  aimed  at  securing,  and 
to  some  extent  did  secure,  complete  reli- 
gious toleration.  Each  of  these  points  de- 
mands our  attention. 

In  the  history  of  the  English  settlement 
of  North  America  three  kinds  of  colonial 
government  were  put  into  operation  at 
different  times  and  places.  The  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Company  in  1624,  was  a Crown  gov- 
ernment: the  governor  and  council  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  while  the  assembly 
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was  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  royal 
assent  was  supposed  to  be  requisite  to  the 
validity  of  any  laws  passed  by  the  popular 
assembly.  Massachusetts,  on  the  other 
hand,  until  its  charter  was  abrogated  by 
Charles  U.,  in  1684,  was  an  example  of  a 
Charter  government:  the  governor  and 
council,  as  well  as  the  assembly,  were 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  assembly 
could  pass  any  laws  it  liked,  provided  they 
did  not  contravene  the  laws  of  England 
or  any  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
charter.  The  advantage  in  theory  of  the 
charter  government  was  that  it  prescribed 
the  relations  between  the  crown  and  the 
colony,  and  so  protected  its  independence; 
though  in  point  of  fact  none  of  the  Stuart 
family  ever  considered  themselves  either 
legally  or  morally  bound  by  any  contract 
whatever  to  which  they  had  put  their 
names.  In  the  Proprietary  govern- 
ments, of  which  Maryland  was  the  first 
example,  there  was  a charter  which  ad- 
justed the  relations  between  the  king  and 
the  proprietor,  but  made  no  specific  pro- 
visions concerning  the  relations  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  settlers.  The  char- 
ter, indeed,  was  careful  to  guarantee  that 
the  colonists  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
rights  and  immunities  which  were  the  in- 
heritance of  every  Englishman,  so  that  the 
settlers  of  Maryland  could  hardly  have 
been  legally  governed  by  Lord  Baltimore 
as  an  absolute  monarch.  As  it  was,  his 
position  was  almost  precisely  that  of  a con- 
stitutional king,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Stuart  period  rather 
than  with  those  that  have  prevailed  since 
1688.  The  charter  was  drawn  up  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  the  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, the  purpose  being  to  create  a barony 
in  which  the  lord  proprietary  should  exer- 
cise semi-regal  prerogatives.  In  token  of 
allegiance  and  homage  he  was  to  send  two 
Indian  arrows  to  the  king  each  year;  arid 
whenever  it  might  seem  necessary  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king  might  be  admin- 
istered to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony. But,  saving  this  formal  recognition 
of  his  overlord,  the  lord  proprietary  was 
virtually  king  in  Maryland,.  With  the 
aid  of  the  assembly  he  could  pass  any  law 
which  did  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  England ; and  in  case  the  assembly 
could  not  conveniently  be  brought  togeth- 
er in  an  emergency,  he  could  legislate  by 
himself.  His  office  was  strictly  heredi- 
tary, although  in  some  instances  the  actual 
work  of  administration  was  deputed  to  a 


governor.  He  could  grant  titles,  he  could 
create  courts  and  appoint  the  judges,  and 
pardon  criminals;  and  it  was,  moreover, 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  taxes  could  be 
either  assessed  or  levied  within  the  limits 
of  the  colony  by  the  English  government. 
In  outward  appearance,  therefore,  Mary- 
land was  a semi-independent  constitution- 
al monarchy,  as  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island  were  semi-independ- 
ent republics,  and  as  Virginia  was  a de- 
pendent plantation  or  province.  But  in 
reality,  it  hardly  need  be  added,  there  was. 
about  as  much  practical  independence  in 
one  colony  as  in  another,  and  the  spirit  of 
English  liberty  animated  all  alike. 

Among  the  express  provisions  of  the 
charter  there  was  nothing  that  looked  to- 
ward universal  toleration.  The  Church 
of  England  was  to  be  formally  established, 
and  the  right  of  presentation  to  livings, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  building  and  conse- 
crating churches  and  chapels,  was  to  be 
vested  in  the  lord  proprietary.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  provisions  of  the  charter, 
Lord  Baltimore’s  policy  was  one  of  uni- 
versal toleration,  and  to  some  extent  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  that  policy. 
This  was  due  to  a remarkable  combination 
of  circumstances.  Lord  Baltimore  was. 
himself  a Roman  Catholic,  and  so  were 
his  principal  followers— a fact  which  in 
granting  the  charter  the  king  convenient- 
ly ignored.  But  the  great  majority  of  tho 
early  settlers  were  Protestants,  and  thia 
made  it  necessary  for  each  party  to  toler- 
ate the  other.  In  view  of  the  almost  regal 
powers  wielded  by  Lord  Baltimore,  it  waa 
not  easy  for  the  Protestant  settlers  to  op- 
press the  Catholics;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Catholic  settlers  had  been  al- 
lowed to  annoy  the  Protestants,  it  would 
forthwith  have  raised  such  a storm  in 
England  as  would  have  overwhelmed  tho 
lord  proprietary  and  blasted  his  enterprise. 
Besides  this.  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  de- 
scendants who  ruled  in  Maryland  wero 
men  distinguished  for  worldly  wisdom  and 
for  a moderate  and  conciliatory  temper. 
The  policy  of  toleration,  which  was  thus, 
made  compulsory  upon  both  ruler  and 
people,  soon  began  to  draw  men  of  all 
creeds  to  Maryland,  and  the  colony  grew 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth.  Puri- 
tans, in  particular,  came  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  as  the  strength  of  the  Puri- 
tan party  grew  in  England,  the  Puritan 
colonists  began  to  think  that  the  time  had 
come  when,  instead  of  accepting  toleration. 
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at  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  they 
might  safely  attempt  to  oust  the  latter 
from  their  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
colony.  This  was  natural  enough,  since 
neither  Puritan  nor  Episcopalian  nor 
Catholic  had  any  clear  comprehension  of 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  and  to 
the  Puritan  especially  the  living  in  amity 
with  Catholics  must  have  seemed  very 
much  like  keeping  on  terms  of  polite  fa- 
miliarity with  the  devil.  In  1645,  while 
the  great  rebellion  was  at  its  height  in 
England,  trouble  broke  out  in  Lord  Balti- 
more’s feudal  domain.  The  lord  proprie- 
tary himself  was  in  England,  trying  to 
protect  his  interests  from  assault  on  either 
side,  when  the  king  ordered  him  to  seize 
any  Parliament  ships  that  might  be  tarry- 
ing in  Maryland  waters.  It  was  of  course 
necessary  to  forward  the  royal  order  to 
America,  and  the  deputy -governor,  byway 
of  obeying  it,  there  being  apparently  no 
ships  at  hand  commissioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, seized  forthwith  the  ship  of  one 
Richard  Ingle,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
Puritan,  and  supposed  to  be  a pirate.  This 
incident  caused  some  excitement,  and  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  William  Clay- 
borne,  a Virginian,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
proprietorship  of  Kent  Island,  and  had  felt 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  settlement  of 
Maryland,  to  invade  the  colony  with  an 
armed  force.  In  the  name  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Clayborne  and  Ingle  succeeded  in 
overturning  the  government  for  a while. 
But  Virginia,  which  had  no  fondness  for 
Roundheads,  willingly  sent  a force  to  aid 
in  expelling  these  agitators,  and  so  the 
government  was  re-established.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.,  the  shrewd 
Lord  Baltimore  appointed  William  Stone, 
a zealous  supporter  of  the  Parliament,  to 
govern  his  colony;  and  in  1649  Stone’s 
first  assembly  passed  the  famous  Tolera- 
tion Act,  by  which  the  Catholics  were  guar- 
anteed against  persecution.  But  in  the 
following  year,  as  the  Cavaliers  began  to 
•come  over  in  increasing  numbers  to  Vir- 
ginia, so  many  Puritans  went  from  Virgin- 
ia into  Maryland  as  to  make  their  party  all- 
powerful  in  the  younger  colony ; and  they 
began  at  once  to  undermine  the  proprietary 
government  and  to  molest  the  Catholics. 
A period  of  dire  confusion  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  a battle  was  fought  at 
Providence,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Annap- 
olis, and  victory  perched  on  the  banners 
•of  the  Puritans.  After  seven  years  of 
dissension,  however,  Baltimore  carried  his 


point,  toleration  was  restored,  and  during 
most  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  career 
of  the  colony  was  peaceful.  But  the 
quarrel  was  taken  up  again  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  popish  plot  in  England,  and 
so  matters  went  on  until  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  when  the  new  laws 
enacted  by  Parliament  against  Catholics 
destroyed  the  validity  of  the  proprietary 
grant  to  the  Calverts,  and  their  govern- 
ment suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.  All 
writs  now  ran  in  the  king’s  name  instead 
of  Lord  Baltimore’s,  taxes  were  levied  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
further  immigration  of  Catholics  was  pro- 
hibited under  heavy  penalties,  and  the 
public  celebration  of  the  mass  was  strictly 
forbidden  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 
These  measures,  of  course,  served  only  to 
increase  the  general  discontent.  Taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  a church  of  which 
only  a small  part  of  the  population  were 
members  was  as  unpopular  with  the  Puri- 
tans as  with  the  Catholics.  In  their  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  overthrow  the  proprietary 
government  the  Puritans  had  not  bar- 
gained for  this;  and  now  the  hatred  of 
both  parties  was  directed  toward  the  royal 
government,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
connection  with  England  itself  began  to 
be  regarded  as  oppressive.  At  last  in 
1714  the  fourth  Lord  Baltimore  abjured 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  his  proprietary 
rights  were  revived.  He  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant 
son  Charles,  who  ruled  until  his  death  in 
1751,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick,  the 
sixth  and  last  Lord  Baltimore;  and  the 
old  proprietary  government,  thus  firmly 
re-established,  endured  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

This  long-continued  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  a commonwealth  by  six  gen- 
erations of  hereditary  rulers  is  something 
as  unique  in  American  history  as  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  universal  toleration  for 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
And  it  is  to  these  two  features  that  the 
colonial  history  of  Maryland  owes  its  chief 
interest.  The  social  condition  of  the  colo- 
ny affords  also  an  attractive  subject  of 
study,  both  in  the  points  in  which  it  re- 
sembled Virginia  and  in  those  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  older  commonwealth. 

As  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Maryland  were  almost  exclusively 
English.  At  a later  period  considerable 
numbers  of  Germans  from  Pennsylvania 
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settled  in  the  western  districts  of  both 
these  colonies,  and  this  non-English  infu- 
sion seems  to  have  been  larger  in  Mary- 
land than  in  Virginia.  After  the  town  of 
Baltimore  had  risen  to  importance  as  a 
sea-port,  it  drew  some  immigrants  from 
-central  and  southern  Europe,  but  this  for- 
eign admixture  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
slight  in  its  amount  and  in  its  effects. 
The  English  colonists  were  of  the  same 
high  class  as  those  who  had  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. For  a long  time  the  colony  served 
as  a refuge  for  Catholic  gentlemen  escap- 
ing from  the  persecution  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  England.  Besides  these, 
the  principal  element  in  the  population 
-consisted  of  Puritans  who  were  driven 
from  Virginia  as  the  latter  colony  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the 
Stuart  party.  Here  we  find  at  once  an 
element  of  sympathy  between  Maryland 
and  New  England  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  older  colony,  and  which 
was  enough  to  prevent  the  ideas  of  the 
Maryland  people  from  running  complete- 
ly in  accordance  with  those  of  the  South- 
ern people  in  general.  Yet  at  first  the 
economic  circumstances  of  Maryland 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
determined  the  character  of  society  in  the 
southern  colonies.  Tobacco  played  as  im- 
portant a part  as  in  Virginia.  The  land 
was  parcelled  out  in  vast  estates,  and  all 
the  people  became  planters.  Negro  slaves 
were  accordingly  introduced  in  great  num- 
bers, but  they  never  came,  as  they  did  in 
Virginia,  to  outnumber  the  white  people. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  about  250,000, 
of  whom  less  than  100,000  were  negroes. 
As  in  Virginia,  the  slaves  had  no  legal 
rights,  but  were  in  general  mildly  treated. 
Convicted  felons  and  kidnapped  pauper 
children  were  brought  from  the  mother 
country  to  Maryland,  and  bound  to  service 
for  a term  of  years ; and  they  made  the 
beginnings  of  a pariah  class  of  “mean 
whites,”  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  south- 
ern colonies.  For  a long  time  the  exclu- 
sive cultivation  of  tobacco  prevented  the 
growth  of  towns,  and  the  life  of  the  people 
was  as  isolated  as  in  Virginia.  The  roads 
were  few  and  bad,  and  travel,  whether  for 
business  or  for  pleasure,  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  rivers.  Crime  was  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  of  the  northern  colonies. 
Education  was  at  a low  ebb,  for  although 
public  schools  were  established  in  1728, 
they  were  conducted  entirely  in  the  inter- 


ests of  the  Church  of  England,  and  being 
thus  deprived  of  popular  sympathy  and 
support,  they  made  but  little  headway. 
There  was  no  university  and  no  literary 
activity,  and  there  were  but  few  private 
libraries,  and  no  newspapers  until  1745. 

So  far  there  seems  to  have  been  but  lit- 
tle to  distinguish  the  state  of  society  in 
Maryland  from  that  in  Virginia.  But  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  under  the  influence, 
perhaps,  of  the  example  of  Pennsylvania, 
a remarkable  change  had  set  in.  A suc- 
cession of  bad  tobacco  crops,  due  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  which  is  wont  to  at- 
tend the  overcultivation  of  that  staple,  led 
many  of  the  great  planters  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  wheat.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  very  important  changes 
in  the  social  structure  of  the  colony.  The 
wheat  crop  soon  became  so  considerable 
that  wheat  and  flour  began  to  be  exported 
in  great  quantities ; and  through  this  ex- 
port trade  the  town  of  Baltimore,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1729,  grew  so  fast  that 
by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  become 
the  fourth  city  in  the  whole  country,  with 
a population  of  nearly  20, 000.  And  having 
once  got  such  a start,  Baltimore  not  only 
served  as  the  great  sea-port  of  Maryland, 
but  was  enabled  to  compete  with  Phila- 
delphia as  an  outlet  for  the  foreign  trade 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  growth  of  An- 
napolis was  also  stimulated  by  these  cir- 
cumstances; and  this  rapid  development 
of  town  life,  with  the  introduction  of  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  class  of  merchants, 
went  far  toward  assimilating  Maryland 
with  the  middle  and  northern  colonies, 
and  diminishing  its  points  of  contact  with 
the  society  of  the  South. 

Some  thirty  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Maryland,  the  territory  of  Virginia  was 
again  curtailed — this  time  to  the  south- 
ward— and  an  attempt  was  made  to  found 
a colony  which  should  be  oligarchical  in 
its  constitution.  In  order  to  provide  for 
some  of  his  loyal  friends  whose  proper- 
ty hatj  suffered  in  the  great  rebellion, 
Charles  II.  in  1663  made  a grant  of  the 
land  between  Virginia  and  Florida  to  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Earls  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  Clarendon,  and  five  other  no- 
blemen, to  hold  as  absolute  proprietors, 
saving  only  a formal  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  This  was  creating  a proprietary 
form  of  government  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Maryland,  save  that,  instead  of  the 
semi-royal  lord  proprietary,  an  oligarchy 
of  noblemen  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
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the  administration.  The  country  was  al- 
ready known  as  Carolina.  A century  be- 
fore, in  1562,  the  great  Huguenot  leader, 
Jean  Ribault,  had  founded  a short-lived 
and  ill-fated  colony  at  Port  Royal,  and 
had  named  the  country  Carolina  in  honor 
of  the  wretched  Charles  IX.,  a king  de- 
serving little  respect  from  any  one,  least 
of  all  from  Huguenots.  So  far  as  paying 
compliments  to  an  unworthy  king  goes, 
the  name  served  the  purposes  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  equally  well,  and  it  was  re- 
tained. At  the  request  of  the  oligarchy 
of  noblemen,  a very  elaborate  constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  for  the  colony  by  no 
less  a person  than  the  great  philosopher 
Locke.  “The  country  was  to  be  minute- 
ly and  exactly  divided  into  counties,  which 
were  to  be  subdivided  into  seignories,  bar- 
onies, and  precincts.  There  were  to  be 
noblemen  of  two  orders,  in  numbers  pro- 
portioned to  those  of  the  settlers.  The 
eldest  of  the  proprietors  was  to  be  called 
the  Palatine,  and  was  to  be  the  supreme 
officer.  Each  of  the  proprietors  was  to 
hold  a court  in  his  own  barony,  with  six 
councillors  and  twelve  deputies.  There 
was  to  be  a parliament,  meeting  once  in 
two  years,”*  and  consisting  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  noblemen,  corresponding 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  represent- 
atives elected  by  the  freeholders,  corre- 
sponding to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Having  provided  this  elaborate  constitu- 
tion, the  next  thing  in  order  was  to  find 
colonists;  and  settlers  were  attracted  by 
the  liberal  offer  of  a hundred  acres  of 
land  for  every  man,  and  a hundred  more 
for  every  one  of  his  children.  In  this 
way  the  country  was  rapidly  settled,  and 
the  local  governments  at  first  instituted 
soon  grew  into  two  flourishing  colonies; 
but  the  aristocratic  constitution  prepared 
by  Locke  was  never  anything  more  than 
a dead-letter.  The  proprietary  form  of 
government  was  very  unpopular  from  the 
beginning,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  both  colonies  voluntarily  put 
themselves  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
crown.  The  lords  proprietary  sold  out 
all  their  rights,  and  royal  governments 
were  instituted,  like  those  in  most  of  the 
other  colonies,  with  governor  and  council 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  an  assembly 
elected  by  the  people. 

The  careers  of  the  two  southern  colo- 
nies thus  founded  were  very  different,  and 


* Doyle,  Hist.  United  States,  171. 


between  their  respective  social  character- 
istics the  contrasts  were  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  general  statements  ap- 
plicable alike  to  the  two.  In  one  respect 
the  contrast  was  different  from  that  which 
we  have  observed  in  comparing  Virginia 
with  New  England.  In  New  England  we 
have  observed  a marked  concentration  of 
social  life  in  towns  and  villages  co-exist- 
ing with  extreme  democracy,  while  in 
Virginia  we  have  observed  the  isolated 
life  upon  great  plantations  as  connected 
with  an  aristocratic  structure  of  society. 
But  between  the  two  Carolinas  the  con- 
trast is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Of  all 
the  southern  colonies,  North  Carolina  was 
the  one  in  which  society  was  the  most 
scattered,  and  town  life  the  least  devel- 
oped, while  it  was  also  the  one  in  which 
the  general  aspect  of  society  was  the  least 
aristocratic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  South 
Carolina  there  was  a peculiarly  strongs 
concentration  of  social  life  into  a single 
focus  in  Charleston  ; and  in  connection 
with  this  we  find  a type  of  society  even 
more  essentially  and  more  intensely  aris- 
tocratic than  in  Virginia.  We  shall  find 
it  worth  our  while  to  dwell  for  a moment 
upon  some  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
these  differences. 

The  history  of  North  America  affords 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  character  of  a community  may 
be  determined  for  good  or  ill  by  geograph- 
ical circumstances.  But  for  the  peculiar* 
physical  conformation  of  its  coast,  North 
Carolina,  rather  than  Virginia,  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  first  great  Amer- 
ican state.  It  was  upon  Roanoke  Island 
that  Raleigh  founded  his  short-lived  col- 
ony, under  the  lead  of  Amidas  and  Bar- 
low  ; and  it  was  upon  the  soil  of  North 
Carolina  that  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  child 
bom  in  America  of  English  parents,  was 
bom,  in  August,  1587,  twenty  years  before 
Smith  and  his  comrades  landed  at  James- 
town. But  this  little  colony  was  unable 
to  support  itself,  and  for  three-quarters  of 
a century  afterward  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  settle  the  country  were  for  the 
most  part  miserable  failures.  The  coun- 
try did  not  lend  itself  to  the  wants  of  prim- 
itive agricultural  colonizers,  as  did  Vir- 
ginia. Instead  of  the  broad  rivers  and 
magnificent  harbors  of  Virginia,  there  was 
here  a dead  line  of  coast  hemmed  in  by 
long  sand-banks,  and  offering  no  safe  or 
convenient  harborage.  Huge  pine-bar- 
I rens  near  the  coast  hindered  the  first  ef- 
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forts  of  the  planter,  and  extensive  malarial 
swamps  made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  stay 
there.  Farther  inland  the  soil  grew  rich- 
■er,  until  on  the  slope  of  the  Alleghanies 
the  country  was  as  fine  as  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  America.  The  excellent 
John  Lawson,  who  was  surveyor-general 
of  the  colony  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, describes  it  with  enthusiasm  as  1 ‘ a 
-delicious  country,  being  placed  in  that 
girdle  of  the  world  which  affords  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  grain,  and  silk,  with  other  rich 
commodities,  besides  a sweet  air,  moderate 
climate,  and  fertile  soil.  These  are  the 
blessings,  under  Heaven’s  protection,  that 
spin  out  the  thread  of  life  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  crown  our  days  with  the  sweets 
of  health  and  plenty,  which,  when  joined 
with  content,  render  the  possessors  the  hap- 
piest race  of  men  upon  earth.”  The  good 
Lawson,  who  was  inclined  to  see  things 
in  rose-color,  praised  even  the  gentleness 
of  the  Indians,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  roasting  him  alive  for  the  crime 
of  surveying  their  lands.  But,  with  all 
this  beauty  and  richness  of  the  interior 
country,  the  obstacles  presented  at  the 
coast  turned  the  first  great  wave  of  English 
colonization  into  Virginia;  and  thereafter 
the  settlement  of  North  Carolina  was  de- 
termined largely,  and  by  no  means  to  its 
advantage,  by  the  social  conditions  of  the 
older  colony. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  popu- 
lation of  North  Carolina  numbered  about 
200,000,  of  which  somewhat  more  than 
one-fourth  were  negro  slaves.  The  white 
population  was  mainly  English,  but  the 
foreign  element  was  larger  than  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  other  colonies  which  we  have 
thus  far  considered.  There  were  Hugue- 
nots from  France,  German  Protestants 
from  the  Palatinate,  Moravians,  Swiss, 
and  Scotch,  and  what  we  have  to  note  es- 
pecially is  that  this  foreign  population  was 
in  the  main  far  more  respectable  and  order- 
ly than  the  English  majority.  The  Eng- 
lish settlers  came  mostly  from  Virginia, 
though  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
colony  there  was  a considerable  settlement 
of  Englishmen  from  the  Barbadoes.  Now 
the  English  settlers  who  thus  came  south- 
ward from  Virginia  were  very  different  in 
character  from  the  sober  Puritans  who 
went  northward  into  Maryland.  North 
Carolina  was  to  Virginia  something  like 
what  Rhode  Island  was  to  Massachusetts 
—a  receptacle  for  all  the  factious  and  tur- 
bulent elements  of  society ; but  in  this  case 


the  general  character  of  the  emigration 
was  immeasurably  lower.  The  shiftless 
people  who  could  not  make  a place  for 
themselves  in  Virginian  society,  including 
many  of  the  4 4 poor  whites,  ” flocked  in  large 
numbers  into  North  Carolina.  They 
were  in  the  main  very  lawless  in  temper, 
holding  it  to  be  the  chief  end  of  man  to  re- 
sist all  constituted  authority,  and  above  all 
things  to  pay  no  taxes.  The  history  of 
North  Carolina  was  accordingly  much 
more  riotous  and  disorderly  than  the  his- 
tory of  any  of  the  other  colonies.  There 
were  neither  laws  nor  lawyers,  says  Ban- 
croft, with  but  slight  exaggeration.  The 
courts,  such  as  they  were,  sat  often  in  tav- 
erns, where  the  judge  might  sharpen  his 
wits  with  bad  whiskey,  while  their  deci- 
sions were  not  recorded,  but  were  simply 
shouted  by  the  crier  from  the  inn  door  or 
at  the  nearest  market-place.  There  were 
a few  amateur  surgeons  and  apothecaries 
to  be  found  in  the  villages,  but  no  regular 
physicians  anywhere.  Nor  does  the  soul 
appear  to  have  been  better  cared  for  than 
the  body,  for  it  was  not  until  1703  that  the 
first  clergyman  was  settled  in  the  colony. 
The  Church  of  England  was  established 
by  government,  without  the  approval  of 
the  people,  who  were  opposed  on  principle 
to  church-rates  as  to  all  kinds  of  taxes 
whatsoever.  Owing  to  this  dislike  of  tax- 
ation, most  of  the  people  were  Dissenters, 
but  no  Dissenting  churches  flourished  in 
the  colony.  There  was  complete  tolera- 
tion, even  of  Quakers,  because  nobody 
cared  a groat  for  theology  or  for  religion. 
The  few  ministers  who  contrived  to  sup- 
port life  in  North  Carolina  were  listened 
to  in  a mood  like  that  in  which  Mrs.  Par- 
diggle’s  discourses  were  received  by  the 
brickmakers,  while  the  audience  freely 
smoked  their  pipes  within  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  during  divine  service. 

The  industries  in  which  these  people 
were  engaged  were  more  numerous  and 
diversified  than  the  industries  of  Virgin- 
ia, but  they  were  all  purely  agricultural. 
There  were  no  manufactures.  The  sim- 
plest and  commonest  articles  of  daily  use 
were  imported  from  the  northern  colonies 
or  from  England.  Agriculture  was  con- 
ducted more  wastefully  and  with  less  in- 
telligence than  in  any  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. In  the  northern  counties  tobacco 
was  almost  exclusively  cultivated,  but  it 
was  of  very  inferior  quality  compared  with 
the  tobacco  of  Virginia.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  colony  the  principal  crops  were 
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rice,  indigo,  and  cotton.  A great  deal  of 
excellent  timber  was  cut;  for  the  yellow 
pine  of  North  Carolina  was  then,  as  now, 
famous  for  its  hardness  and  durability. 
Tar  and  turpentine  were  also  produced  in 
large  quantities.  All  this  furnished  the 
basis  for  a flourishing  foreign  commerce ; 
but  the  people  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
sea,  and  the  carrying  trade  was  entirely 
monopolized  by  New  * Englanders.  The 
fisheries,  which  were  of  considerable  val- 
ue, were  altogether  neglected.  All  busi- 
ness or  traffic  about  the  coast  was  carried 
on  under  perilous  conditions ; for  pirates 
were  always  hovering  about,  secure  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  like  the  brigands 
of  southern  Italy  in  recent  times.  It  was 
partly  due  to  this,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
partly  to  the  want  of  good  harborage,  that 
a very  large  part  of  the  commerce  of  North 
Carolina  was  diverted  northward  to  Nor- 
folk or  southward  to  Charleston. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these  any- 
thing like  town  life  was  impossible.  In 
1776  Wilmington  and  Newbern  were  vil- 
lages of  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants 
each.  Not  only  were  there  no  towns,  but 
there  were  very  few  large  plantations  with 
lordly  manor-houses  like  those  of  Virgin- 
ia. A great  part  of  the  country  was  cov- 
ered with  its  primeval  forest,  in  which 
thousands  of  hogs,  branded  with  their 
owners’  marks,  wandered  and  rooted,  until 
the  time  came  for  hunting  them  out  and 
slaughtering  them.  Where  rude  clear- 
ings had  been  made  in  the  wilderness  there 
were  small  ill-kept  farms.  Almost  all  the 
people  were  small  farmers,  but  the  work 
was  done  entirely  by  slaves  or  by  inden- 
tured white  servants.  The  treatment  of 
the  slaves  is  said  to  have  been  usually 
mild,  as  in  Virginia,  but  their  lives  were 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 
The  white  servants  fared  better,  and  the 
general  state  of  society  was  so  low  that 
when  their  time  of  service  was  ended  they 
had  here  a good  chance  of  rising  to  a posi- 
tion of  equality  with  their  masters.  The 
country  swarmed  with  ruffians  of  ail  sorts, 
who  fled  thither  from  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia;  life  and  property  were  very  in- 
secure, and  Lynch  law  was  not  unfre- 
quently  administered.  The  small  plant- 
ers led  for  the  most  part  a lazy  life,  drink- 
ing hard,  and  amusing  themselves  with 
scrimmages,  in  which  noses  were  broken 
with  blows  of  the  fist,  and  eyes  gouged  out 
by  a dexterous  use  of  the  long  thumb-nails. 
The  only  other  social  amusement  seems  to 


have  been  gambling.  But,  except  at  elec- 
tions and  other  meetings  for  political  pur- 
poses, people  saw  very  little  of  each  other. 
There  were  no  roads  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  every  family  was  almost  entirely  iso- 
lated from  its  neighbors.  Until  just  be- 
fore the  War  for  Independence  there  was 
not  a single  school,  good  or  bad,  in  the 
whole  colony.  It  need  not  be  added  that 
the  people  were  densely  ignorant.  The 
colony  was  a century  old  before  it  could 
boast  of  a printing-press ; and  if  no  news- 
papers were  published,  it  was  doubtless  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  there  were  very 
few  who  would  have  been  able  to  read 
them.  A mail  from  Virginia  came  some 
eight  or  ten  times  in  a year,  but  it  only 
reached  a few  towns  on  the  coast,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
interior  of  the  country  had  no  mails  at  all. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  North  Carolina  was  in  great  measure 
cut  off  from  the  currents  of  thought  and 
feeling  by  which  the  other  colonies  were 
swayed  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  War  for  Independence 
North  Carolina  produced  no  great  leaders : 
she  was  not  represented  at  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  of  1765,  and  she  was  the  last  of 
the  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  to  adopt 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

All  these  consequences  very  clearly  fol- 
lowed from  the  geographical  circum- 
stances of  North  Carolina,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  immigration  by  which 
it  was  peopled.  And  in  the  character  of 
this  immigration  we  find  the  reasons  for 
the  comparatively  democratic  state  of  so- 
ciety in  this  colony.  As  there  were  very 
few  large  plantations  and  wealthy  plant- 
ers, while  almost  all  the  white  people  were 
small  land-owners,  and  as  the  highest  class 
was  thus  so  much  lower  in  dignity  than 
the  corresponding  class  in  Virginia,  it  be- 
came just  so  much  the  easier  for  the  ‘ 1 poor 
whites”  to  rise  far  enough  to  become  a 
part  of  it.  North  Carolina,  therefore,  was 
not  simply  a refuge  for  Virginia’s  outlaw- 
ed criminals  and  insolvent  debtors,  but  it 
afforded  a home  for  the  better  portion  of 
the  “poor  white”  class  of  Virginians. 
The  indentured  white  servants,  who  on 
their  liberation  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a respectable  existence  under 
the  conditions  of  Virginian  society,  were 
thus  naturally  segregated  into  two  classes. 
The  least  enterprising  and  thrifty  indi- 
viduals remained  at  home  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  “ white  trash,”  save  such  as 
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became  outlawed,  and  fled  across  the  bor- 
der to  North  Carolina  to  escape  the  hang- 
man. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
still  some  ambition  left  and  some  spirit  of 
enterprise,  found  it  possible  to  make  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  rude  and  sim- 
ple social  system  of  North  Carolina.  From 
the  vigor  and  ambition  of  this  better  class 
of  “poor  whites,”  re-enforced  by  the  ex- 
cellent Huguenot  element,  came  at  last  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  Jthis  remarkable 
community.  In  the  later  history  of  the 
American  people  we  see  the  men  of  North 
Carolina  founding  and  settling  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and  spreading  still  further 
on  into  Arkansas,  southern  Illinois,  and 
southeastern  Missouri,  often  presenting  a 
characteristic  type  of  feature  and  a facial 
expression  that  is  as  easily  recognizable  as 
that  of  the  London  cockney.  From  this 
strain  of  the  English  race,  taken  at  its  best, 
have  come  two  of  our  Presidents,  Jackson 
and  Johnson,  concerning  whose  principles 
and  policy  there  has  been  much  hot  con- 
troversy, but  whose  rugged  strength  of 
character  is  doubted  by  no  one.  Taken 
at  its  worst,  with  the  brutalizing  influ- 
ences of  frontier  life  added  to  those  of 
slavery,  this  type  of  American  is  seen  in 
the  Hannibal  Chollop  so  amusingly  por- 
trayed by  Dickens,  in  the  “border  ruf- 
fians” led  by  the  ferocious  Quantrell  to 
the  dreadful  massacre  at  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  desperadoes  whose  dark  deeds  used  once 
to  give  the  town  of  Memphis  its  unenvia- 
ble prominence,  in  the  pages  of  the  Police 
Gazette. 

The  settlement  of  South  Carolina  took 
place  under  different  circumstances  from 
those  of  the  sister  colony,  and  the  result- 
ing state  of  society  was  very  different  in- 
deed. At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
population  numbered  nearly  200,000,  or 
about  the  same  as  North  Carolina,  but  of 
this  number  nearly  three  - fourths  were 
negro  slaves.  In  the  race  character  of  its 
white  population  South  Carolina  differed 
widely  from  any  of  the  other  colonies  we 
have  thus  far  considered.  The  people  of 
Virginia  and  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies were  as  purely  English  as  the  people 
of  England  itself ; in  Maryland  they  were 
scarcely  less  so;  and  in  North  Carolina, 
though  there  was  a more  considerable  for- 
eign element,  still  the  people  were  mainly 
English.  But  in  South  Carolina  nearly 
half  of  the  white  population  would  seem 
to  have  been  of  foreign  origin.  A great 
many  Huguenots  came  after  1685,  and  for 


some  seventy-five  years  large  numbers  of 
Germans  kept  coming  from  the  Palati- 
nate. There  were  also  a few  Scotch  High- 
landers, and  a good  many  Protestants, 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  is  hardly 
correct,  however,  to  describe  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Protestants  as  foreigners,  or  to  rank 
them  among  the  non-English  elements  in 
the  population  of  an  American  State. 
The  so-called  Scotch-Irish  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Englishmen  and  Lowland 
Scotch  who  began  to  move  over  to  Ulster 
in  1611.  So  far  as  race  is  concerned  there 
is  nothing  Irish  about  them ; nor  in  point 
of  race  can  there  be  said  to  be  any  differ- 
ence between  an  Englishman  and  a Low- 
land Scot,  since  the  difference  is  less  than 
the  difference  between  a native  of  Cum- 
berland or  Cornwall  and  a native  of  Kent 
or  Suffolk.  The  Irish  settlers  of  South 
Carolina  were  simply  men  of  English 
blood  and  names,  whose  grandfathers  or 
great-grandfathers  had  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel to  Ireland.  There  is  no  better  breed 
of  men  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  Huguenots,  too,  in  whose  veins  flow- 
ed the  best  blood  of  France— admirable 
men  of  quick  wit  and  sturdy  character, 
whom  France  could  ill  afford  to  lose — 
formed  an  excellent  stock  for  the  peopling 
of  a new  state.  The  German  settlers  be- 
longed mostly  to  the  peasant  class,  and 
were  less  active  and  intelligent  than  the 
French  and  the  Ulster  English ; but  they 
were  honest  and  thrifty,  and  made  good 
citizens,  as  Germans  always  do.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  immigration  by 
which  South  Carolina  was  founded  was, 
therefore,  excellent. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a resemblance, 
not  wholly  superficial,  between  the  settle- 
ment of  South  Carolina  and  that  of  Ply- 
mouth. Most  of  the  South  Carolina  set- 
tlers had  left  Europe  for  reasons  connect- 
ed with  religion;  and  emigrants  who  quit 
their  homes  for  such  reasons  are  likely  ta 
show  a higher  average  of  intelligence  and 
energy  than  the  great  mass  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen who  stay  at  home.  Cal- 
vinism was  the  prevailing  form  of  theolo- 
gy in  South  Carolina,  though  there  were 
some  Lutherans,  and  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
the  people  may  have  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England,  which  was  establish- 
ed by  the  proprietary  charter,  and  re- 
mained the  state  church  until  1776.  For 
the  first  forty  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  colony  there  was  a good  deal  of 
wrangling  over  religious  matters,  caused 
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by  the  attempts  of  the  High-Churchmen 
to  enforce  conformity  on  the  part  of  the 
Dissenters;  but  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  such  attempts  were  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  and  a policy  of  toleration  pre- 
vailed. Though  the  Church  of  England 
was  supported  by  public  taxation,  yet  the 
clergymen  were  not  appointed  to  office,  but 
were  elected  by  their  congregations  like 
the  Dissenting  clergymen.  Their  educa- 
tion was  in  general  very  good,  and  their 
'character  lofty;  and  inwall  respects  the 
tone  of  the  Church  in  South  Carolina  was 
far  higher  than  in  Virginia.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  the  Episcopal 
-clergy  of  South  Carolina  almost  to  a man 
were  found  on  the  side  of  the  patriots,  in 
•curious  contrast  to  the  Episcopal  clergy  of 
Virginia,  whose  fanatical  Toryism  was 
•carried  so  far  as  to  ruin  the  reputation  of 
their  Church  in  that  great  State.  But 
the  most  interesting  feature  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  English 
Church  was  the  introduction  of  the  parish 
system  of  local  self-government  in  very 
much  the  same  form  in  which  it  existed 
in  England.  The  vestries  in  South  Car- 
olina discharged,  though  less  perfectly, 
many  of  the  functions  which  in  New  Eng- 
land were  performed  by  the  town-meet- 
ing—-the  superintendence  of  the  poor,  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  assessment  of  the  local 
taxes. 

In  the  course  of  our  comparative  sur- 
vey of  the  colonies  we  have  already  had 
freqtfent  occasion  to  observe  to  what  an 
extent  political  economy  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
economic  circumstance  which  determined 
the  whole  complexion  of  society  in  South 
Carolina  was  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
indigo.  A good  deal  of  cotton  was  also 
raised,  but  the  cotton  crop  was  far  less 
important  in  the  eighteenth  century  than 
it  became  after  the  invention  of  the  gin 
And  the  development  of  the  great  factories 
in  England.  Rice  and  indigo  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  colony,  as  tobacco  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  Virginia.  There 
were  no  manufactures  whatever.  Every 
Article,  great  or  small,  whether  a mere 
luxury  or  an  article  of  prime  necessity, 
that  had  to  be  manufactured,  was  import- 
ed, and  paid  for  with  rice  or  indigo.  This 
created  a very  prosperous  trade  in  Charles- 
ton. The  planters  did  not  deal  directly  with 
the  ship-masters,  as  in  Virginia,  but  sold 
their  crops  to  the  merchants  in  Charles- 


ton, whence  they  were  shipped,  sometimes 
in  British,  but  usually  in  New  England 
vessels,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo  are  both  very  unhealthy 
occupations.  They  are  said  to  be  deadly 
to  white  men,  and  even  to  negroes  they 
are  very  exhausting.  But  negroes  were 
brought  to  South  Carolina  in  such  great 
numbers  that  an  athletic  man  could  be 
had  for  £40.  Every  athletic  negro  could 
raise  in  a singie  year  much  more  indigo 
or  rice  than  would  repay  the  cost  of  his 
purchase,  so  that  it  was  actually  more 
profitable  to  work  him  to  death  than  to 
take  care  of  him.  Accordingly,  the  ne- 
groes were  worked  to  death,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  slave  and  his  master 
were  very  different  from  what  they  were 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  negroes 
in  South  Carolina  were  simply  heathen 
savages;  wedlock  was  almost  unknown 
among  them ; they  were  kept  in  brute-like 
ignorance,  and  were  often  treated  with 
barbarous  cruelty.  Consequently,  instead 
of  becoming  softened  in  disposition  and 
partially  civilized,  like  their  brethren  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  these  negroes 
were  as  ugly  and  ferocious  as  any  tribe  of 
savages  in  Africa.  Like  the  dog  that  is 
used  to  being  kicked,  they  were  always 
ready  to  snarl  and  bite.  They  were  a dan- 
gerous class  of  society,  prone  to  commit 
crimes  of  violence,  and  to  run  away  or 
rise  in  rebellion  when  occasion  offered. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  several  alarming  insurrections, 
which  were  suppressed  with  atrocious  bar- 
barity. The  planters  lived  in  perpetual 
terror.  A sort  of  standing  army,  in  the 
shape  of  a well-drilled  militia  8000  strong, 
was  kept  continually  on  duty,  and  part  of 
the  business  of  this  militia  was  to  visit  all 
the  plantations  and  search  the  negro  quar- 
ters for  concealed  weapons.  They  were 
also  authorized  to  flog  any  stray  negro 
they  might  chance  to  meet,  without  stop- 
ping to  ask  questions.  For  the  murder 
of  a master  or  overseer  negroes  were  some- 
times burned  at  the  stake,  or  exposed  in 
an  iron  cage  and  left  to  starve. 

Of  the  general  degradation  wrought  by 
such  a state  of  things  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  But  one  peculiarity  of  life  in 
South  Carolina,  in  which  it  afforded  a 
striking  contrast  to  Virginia,  may  have 
been  in  great  part  the  result  of  this  chronic 
reign  of  terror.  Except  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Charleston,  none  of  the 
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planters  lived  on  their  estates.  They  all 
owned  houses  in  Charleston,  and  most  of 
them  lived  there  all  the  year  round,  oc- 
casionally visiting  their  plantations,  but 
leaving  them  in  the  mean  while  to  be  man- 
aged by  overseers.  This,  with  the  brisk 
foreign  trade,  made  Charleston  a very  im- 
portant town.  In  1776  it  had  a popula- 
tion of  15,000,  and  ranked  as  the  fifth  city 
of  the  United  States.  Charleston  had  a 
theatre,  and  concerts,  balls,  and  dinner 
parties  made  the  society  there  quite  brill- 
iant. There  were  no  schools  in  the  colo- 
ny, but  it  was  the  universal  custom  among 
the  rich  planters  to  send  their  children  to 
Europe  for  an  education,  and  in  this  way 
they  were  usually  well  educated.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  thus  acquired,  as 
well  as  the  constant  and  concentrated 
commercial  intercourse  with  England, 
gave  to  society  in  South  Carolina  a some- 
what less  provincial  aspect  than  it  wore 
in  Virginia.  The  contrast  with  North 
Carolina,  however,  was  as  strong  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  South  Carolina,  with 
its  imperious  and  fiery  aristocracy,  was 
-one  of  the  first  of  the  colonies  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  furnished 
many  able  leaders.  It  was  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  the  southern  colonies,  as 
North  Carolina  was  the  most  sequestered. 
And  whereas  North  Carolina  was  the 
paradise  of  the  “white  trash,”  being  the 
one  colony  in  which  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a comfortable  position  in  so- 
ciety, on  the  other  hand,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  rice 
and  indigo  culture,  and  the  great  number 
of  slaves,  there  were  hardly  any  “poor 
whites”  at  all,  and  hardly  any  small  farm- 
ers, except  in  the  western  hill  country. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Carolinas  was 
not  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  country  as  part  of 
Florida.  They  kept  inciting  the  Indians 
to  hostilities  toward  the  settlers,  just  as 
the  French  in  Canada  prompted  the  In- 
dian raids  upon  New  England.  Inde- 
pendently of  Spanish  influence,  North 
Carolina  in  1711  became  involved  in  a 
bloody  war  with  the  Tuscaroras,  an  out- 
lying tribe  of  the  great  Iroquois  family. 
After  a great  deal  of  tomahawking  and 
scalping  on  the  western  border,  the  united 
forces  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas 
crushed  the  Tuscaroras,  and  in  1715  these 
ravages  made  their  way  to  New  York, 
and  joined  the  League  of  the  Iroquois. 
Hardly  had  this  danger  been  removed 
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when  the  Yamassees  and  other  southern 
tribes,  prompted  by  Spanish  intrigues,  in- 
vaded South  Carolina  with  a force  that  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  7000  warriors. 
After  they  had  slaughtered  four  or  five 
hundred  settlers,  Governor  Craven,  with 
1200  militia,  routed  them  in  an  obstinate 
battle,  and  drove  them  forth  from  the  col- 
ony ; but  for  several  years  after  this  defeat 
they  continued  to  be  a source  of  great 
annoyance,  and  upon  the  frontier  no 
man’s  life  was  spfe.  The  great  multitude 
of  slaves,  too,  ever  ripe  for  insurrection, 
made  the  neighborhood  of  the  hostile 
Spaniards  particularly  dangerous.  In 
1732  this  wretched  state  of  affairs  on  the 
South  Carolina  frontier  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a gallant  English  soldier  whose 
name  deserves  a very  high  place  among 
the  heroes  of  early  American  history. 
James  Oglethorpe,  an  officer  who  in  youth 
had  served  with  distinction  under  Marl- 
borough, conceived  the  plan  of  freeing  the 
insolvent  debtors  who  crowded  the  English 
prisons  by  carrying  them  over  to  America 
and  establishing  a colony  which  might 
serve  as  a strong  military  outpost  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  scheme  was  an  op- 
portune one,  as  the  South-sea  Bubble  and 
other  wild  projects  had  ruined  hundreds 
of  English  families.  The  land  between 
the  Savannah  River  and  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  Florida  was  made  over  to  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  was  named  Georgia, 
in  honor  of  the  king,  George  II.  Ogle- 
thorpe was  appointed  governor;  German 
Protestants  and  Highlanders  from  Scot- 
land were  brought  over  in  large  numbers; 
aud  a few  people  from  New  Eugland  join- 
ed in  the  enterprise,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Sunbury.  All  laws  were  to  be  made 
by  the  trustees,  and  the  settlers  were  to 
have  no  representative  assembly  and  no 
voice  in  making  the  government.  Mil- 
itary drill  was  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 
Slave  labor  was  absolutely  prohibited,  as 
was  also  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 
so  that  Maine  can  not  rightfully  claim  the 
doubtful  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
American  state  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
4 4 Maine  Law.  ” Such  were  the  beginnings 
of  Georgia,  and  in  the  Spanish  war  of  1739 
it  quite  justified  the  foresight  of  its  found- 
er. The  valor  of  the  Highlanders  and  the 
admirable  generalship  of  Oglethorpe  were 
an  efficient  bulwark  for  the  older  colonies. 
In  1742  the  Spaniards  were  at  last  decisive- 
ly defeated,  with  terrible  slaughter,  in  the 
battle  of  Frederica,  and  in  the  following 
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year  Florida  was  invaded,  and  if  Ogle- 
thorpe had  been  properly  supported  he 
would  unquestionably  have  wrested  the 
country  from  the  Spaniards  entirely.  But 
the  attempt  to  found  a despotic  oligarchy 
in  Georgia  fared  no  better  than  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  an  aristocratic  constitution 
in  the  Carolinas.  The  government  of  the 
trustees,  after  Oglethorpe's  return  to  Eng- 
land, became  simply  unendurable,  and  in 
1752  Georgia  was  made  a crown  colony, 
and  a representative  government  was  in- 
troduced simultaneously  with  negro  slav- 
ery and  Jamaica  rum. 

The  social  condition  of  Georgia  before 
the  Revolution  does  not  present  features 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  our  at- 
tention for  more  than  a moment.  In  1770 
the  population  numbered  about  50,000,  of 
which  one-half  were  slaves.  The  earliest 
English  settlers  were  rather  a thriftless 
set,  but  the  character  of  the  immigration 
improved  as  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  country  began  to  be  understood.  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  were  the  propor- 
tions of  English  and  of  foreign  blood,  but 
the  German  element  was  certainly  consid- 
erable. There  was  no  town  life.  Rice, 
indigo,  and  cotton  were  the  principal  crops, 
and  there  was  a large  export  of  lumber. 
Near  Savannah  there  were  a few  extensive 
plantations,  with  elegant  houses  after  the 
Virginia  pattern ; but  most  of  the  estates 
were  small,  and  most  of  the  owners  were 
poor.  The  Church  of  England  was  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  but  the  clergy 
had  little  influence.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  differed  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from 
their  condition  in  South  Carolina.  But 
there  were  a good  many  4 ‘mean  whites,” 
and  there  was  much  crime  and  lawless- 
ness. The  roads  were  mere  paths  in  the 
woods,  and  there  were  neither  schools,  nor 
mails,  nor  any  kind  of  literature.  Colonial 
Georgia,  in  short,  was  a thoroughly  illiter- 
ate and  barbarous  frontier  community,  and 
gave  no  earnest  of  the  future  prosperity 
which  was  to  raise  it  in  our  time  to  a posi- 
tion among  the  Southern  States  second 
only  to  Virginia.  In  its  development  it 
came  for  a long  time  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  its  so- 
cial system  differed  from  the  older  State 
only  in  points  of  minor  importance. 

In  South  Carolina,  indeed,  we  have 
found,  originating  in  adaptation  to  local 
economic  circumstances,  a type  of  social 
structure  such  as  in  later  times  has  been 
more  or  less  closely  imitated  in  all  the 


other  States  of  the  far  South.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  type  of  social 
structure  which  existed  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  and  it  was  not  strange  that 
differences  so  deep-seated  and  so  aggress- 
ive in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  should 
by-and-by  engage  these  opposing  types  of 
society  in  a life  and  death  struggle  for 
supremacy.  It  would  have  been  passing 
strange  had  they  not  done  so.  Between 
Virginia  and  New  England  the  antago- 
nism of  interests  and  prejudices  need  nev- 
er have  assumed  the  extreme  form  of  war- 
fare ; between  South  Carolina  and  New 
England  it  could  hardly  fail  to  assume 
such  an  extreme  form,  and  this  by  reason 
of  the  very  intensity  of  nature  and  tenaci- 
ty of  purpose  which  we  rightly  regard  as 
a chief  source  of  the  greatness  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  South  Carolinians,  we  have  seen, 
were  in  original  character  not  unlike  the 
New-Englanders.  The  touch  of  French 
admixture  may  perhaps  have  added  a little 
vivacity,  and  made  it  a little  easier  for  the 
blood  to  rise  quickly  to  the  boiling-point. 
But  between  the  Huguenot  and  the  Puri- 
tan there  were  many  striking  points  of 
likeness,  while  in  the  Scottish  and  English 
Presbyterians  of  Ulster  one  sees  the  Puri- 
tan type  of  character  most  completely  ex- 
emplified. Great  uprightness  of  motive 
with  iron  strength  of  will  was  character- 
istic of  the  original  stocks  from  which 
South  Carolina  was  peopled,  and  these  fine 
qualities  have  not  been  lacking  in  their 
descendants.  But  in  narrow  natures  the 
defects  of  these  good  qualities  are  often  to 
be  seen  in  sourness  of  temper  and  fanati- 
cal obstinacy.  Instances  of  this  have  been 
found  in  plenty  among  the  slave-holders 
of  South  Carolina  as  well  as  among  the 
abolitionists  of  New  England.  But  not- 
withstanding these  points  of  likeness  in 
original  temperament,  the  enormous  dif- 
ference between  the  social  system  of  South 
Carolina  and  that  of  New  England  wrought 
most  powerfully  upon  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  varied  mercantile  and  cos- 
mopolitan life  of  the  New  England  townsr 
the  political  democracy,  the  tireless  indus- 
try, and  the  devotion  to  intellectual  pur* 
suits,  even  were  it  only  in  the  shape  of 
endless  hair-splitting  in  theology  and 
metaphysics — all  this  tended  to  make  the 
minds  of  the  people  more  and  more  flex- 
ible, and  their  tempers  more  and  more- 
inclined  to  courtesy  and  to  compromise. 
In  South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand, 
circumstances  tended  in  just  the  opposite- 
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direction.  With  a small  population  of 
intelligent  masters  holding  in  absolutely 
cruel  and  ruthless  bondage  a large  popu- 
lation of  slaves,  with  the  monotony  of 
business  pursuits,  the  absence  of  intellect- 
ual interests,  the  lazy  sybaritism,  and  the 
fiery  domineering  temper,  all  resulting 
from  such  a wrong  state  of  things,  the  peo- 
ple could  not  fail  to  grow  lass  and  less 
flexible  in  mind,  and  more  and  more  fa- 
natical, impatient,  and  impracticable  in 
disposition.  After  the  union  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution  the  political  con- 
duct of  South  Carolina  was  so  imperious 
and  so  unreasonable  that  she  was  not  un- 
commonly known  as  the  44  Hotspur  State,1' 
or  as  the  44  vixen  sister.”  Never  willing 
to  yield  a point,  or  to  enter  into  any  sort 
of  compromise  for  the  general  good  of  the 
American  people,  she  began  with  threats 
of  nullification  or  secession  whenever  any 
measure  was  proposed  in  Congress  that 
seemed  to  conflict  with  her  local  interests ; 
and  when,  by  reason  of  the  extension  of 
South  Carolinian  ideas  throughout  the 
zone  of  territory  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  had  acquired  power  enough 
to  make  war  inevitable,  it  was  South  Car- 
olina herself  that  hastened  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Such  was  the  unrighteous  out- 
come of  Calvinistic  rigidity  of  mind  and 


obstinacy  of  temper  when  brutalized  by 
the  dreadful  contact  with  slavery.  How 
widely  different  from  this  was  the  state  of 
mind  produced  by  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Virginia  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the 
political  conduct  of  the  smaller  with  that 
of  the  greater  community,  until,  in  1861, 
Virginia,  slowly  and  reluctantly  and  with 
many  misgivings,  felt  herself  obliged  to 
follow  the  lead  of  her  implacable  sister. 
Opposed  as  Virginia  and  New  England 
were  in  their  prejudices  and  in  what  were 
supposed  to  be  their  political  interests,  it 
needed  the  fiery  fanaticism  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  push  on  these  antagonisms  to  the 
point  of  hatred  and  of  warfare.  And 
when  all  this  is  duly  considered,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  settlement  of  South 
Carolina,  the  race  characteristics  of  the 
early  settlers,  their  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  their  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo, 
become  invested  with  that  rare  and  high 
interest  which  attaches  to  dull  historical 
facts  as  soon  as  they  are  studied  in  their 
implications.  And  thus  we  begin  already 
to  see  how  the  history  of  the  American 
people,  down  to  the  present  day,  is  simply 
the  inexorable  logical  outcome  of  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  under  which  this  people 
began  to  occupy  the  different  portions  of 
the  American  soil. 


THE  SEQUEL  TO  AN  OLD  ROMANCE. 


L 

rrHE  sweet  May  day  was  drawing  toward 
JL  its  close,  and  the  level  shadows  of  the 
twin  redwoods  before  the  door  were  climb- 
ing so  high  up  the  smooth  gradual  slope 
of  the  hill  behind  them  that  no  ordinary 
ranch  could  have  contained  their  length. 
But  this  was  not  an  ordinary  ranch,  for 
its  grant,  under  the  great  seal  of  Mexico, 
with  the  rubric  of  Arguello  to  attest  it, 
gave  three  square  leagues.  Of  this  tract 
the  redwoods  and  the  little  grove  about  the 
warm  springs  where  the  house  stood  form- 
ed the  centre — a gentle  valley  down  which 
tumbled  the  turbulent  current  of  a saucy 
brook,  where  Lucita  caught  her  trout,  and 
then  almost  cried  at  the  cruelty  of  her  ap- 
petite for  the  pretty  things.  Behind  were 
the  thickets  and  groves  filling  the  little 
caflon,  the  grassy  hill-tops  that  had  been 
cleared  on  each  side  for  pasture,  and,  be- 
yond, the  beginning  of  the  mountains, 
bearing  almost  untouched  their  splendid 
forests  of  redwood  and  spruce.  Below 


stretched  the  rolling  sunset  slopes  of  the 
coast  hills,  sweeping  down  in  grandly 
open,  exquisitely  green  curves,  miles  and 
miles  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  morning  that 
ocean  lay  a marvellous  blue  margin  to  the 
world ; now,  the  sun  smiting  it  before  your 
eyes,  it  cut  the  cloudless  sky  with  an  in- 
tensely white  and  burnished  line,  as  though 
a ruler  of  polished  steel  had  been  laid  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  touched  at  one 
point  by  ineffable  brilliance  where  the 
sunlight  was  focussed  upon  the  horizon. 

On  the  porch  of  the  long  double  cabin, 
partly  logs,  partly  adobe,  the  brows  of 
which  were  drawn  down  in  a wide-roofed 
veranda,  as  though  to  escape  the  too  in- 
tense glare  of  the  sun,  a dark-haired,  hand- 
some girl  rested  half  reclining  in  a ham- 
mock, her  hands  folded,  and  her  eyes  gaz- 
ing out  past  the  huge  redwood  trunks  with 
almost  rigid  quiet.  Yet  her  face  was  soft- 
ly moulded  by  the  play  of  the  mind  within ; 
and  whatever  it  was  that  engaged  her  fix- 
ed attention,  surely  anger  or  fear  or  dis- 
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tress  had  no  part  in  it.  If  anything  seri- 
ous lay  at  the  basis  of  her  day-dreaming, 
you  would  say  it  was  puzzlement  over 
some  pleasant  matter,  important  enough 
to  be  thought  about  at  an  idle  time  like 
this,  perhaps,  yet  never  worth  losing  an 
hour’s  sleep  for. 

But  her  reverie  was  fated  to  be  disturb- 
ed, for  there  came  sauntering  around  the 
comer  of  the  house,  in  the  full  Mexican 
attire  of  those  days  when  the  slashed 
trousers,  the  sash,  the  short  embroidered 
jacket,  and  the  silver-braided  sombrero 
were  not  strange  in  California,  a man  now 
becoming  gray,  every  one  of  whose  mo- 
tions told  of  habitual  command.  Nur- 
tured among  the  aristocrats  of  Chihuahua, 
bred  an  officer,  the  owner  of  a silver  mine 
in  Sonora,  a vineyard  on  the  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  the  great  herds  of  this  ranch 
on  the  northern  frontier,  Don  Miguel  of 
many  names  had  been  little  accustomed 
to  reverse.  It  fell  doubly  hard  upon  him, 
therefore,  when  misfortune  began  to  rain 
her  darts.  Disappointed  where  he  had  lost 
his  heart  in  Chihuahua,  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  disgust  at  the  world,  and 
went  to  Sonora.  Almost  immediately  an 
earthquake  shock,  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
be  noticed,  was  enough  to  open  a crevice 
and  flood  his  mine  past  redemption.  Re- 
treating thence  to  Los  Angeles,  he  was  met 
by  news  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  to 
whom  had  long  been  delegated  the  super- 
intendence of  the  vineyards;  and  exami- 
nation showed  that  between  mismanage- 
ment and  gambling  the  estate  was  so  in- 
volved that  when  it  had  been  sold  and  the 
brother’s  share  paid  to  his  widow  (though 
Don  Miguel  need  not  have  been  so  gener- 
ous), nothing  remained. 

Thus  in  a few  months  he  had  been  al- 
most ruined  in  heart  and  pocket.  All 
that  was  left  him  was  to  go  to  his  frontier 
ranch  in  the  coast  mountains ; and  he  did 
so  willingly,  glad  both  of  the  complete 
seclusion  and  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
active  out-door  life  he  loved.  But  all  this 
happened  a dozen  years  before  our  story. 
More  recently  the  death  of  his  sister-in- 
law  had  caused  his  niece  to  come  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  age. 

Coming  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
the  Don  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the 
porch,  and  began  cutting  long  narrow 
pieces  out  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a rattle- 
snake. 

“If  that  boy  Garcia  keeps  on,  he  will 
have  no  saddle  left  at  all.  New  manta , 


new  tajpaderas , new  something  every 
other  day.  This  is  the  third  time  I am 
covering  his  horn  and  cantel,  where  the 
tightened  lasso  chafes,  with  snake-skin.” 

The  girl  heard  this,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  scarcely  changed  her  attitude.  Five 
minutes  later  she  spoke  abruptly : 

“Uncle  Miguel,  I know  very  little,  it 
seems  to  me,  about  my  people — I mean 
my  father  and  mother,  and  their  parents, 
and  so  on.  I wonder  why  I never  was 
told  more.” 

The  old  gentleman  glanced  up  quickly, 
and  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  place. 

“ Well — you  know — your  father — ” 

“Oh,  please  let  us  forget  that.” 

“With  all  my  heart.  Of  your  mo- 
ther’s history  I knew  very  little  myself 
until  lately.” 

“Until  those  lawyers  came  up  from 
San  Francisco  last  month  ?” 

“Yes.  They  told  me  news  that  has 
just  come  from  Europe.  It  is  all  very, 
very  strange.” 

“About  me  and  my  mother’s  people? 
Oh,  won’t  you  tell  me  ?” 

“I  suppose  I must  some  day,  and  why 
not  now  ? After  all,  it  is  nothing  dread- 
ful, only  I don’t  see  how  it  ever  is  to  be 
straightened;  and,  mind  you,  I knew  no- 
thing of  this  when  I brought  you  up  here 
without  a real  to  pay  an  offering  to  Our 
Mother  of  Guadaloupe.” 

The  story  was  not  a long  one,  and  little 
of  its  details  go  toward  the  building  of 
this  tale ; but  it  was  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  girl,  who  was  thus  let  into  a new 
realm  for  thought,  and  for  glory  too.  If 
you  had  asked  her  what  one  point  inter- 
ested her  most,  perhaps  she  would  have 
said  it  was  the  explanation  of  how  her 
mother  and  herself  both  bore  the  name 
Orloffina,  which  certainly  suggests  no- 
thing of  CaStile. 

“There  you  have  it— all  I know,”  ex- 
claimed Don  Miguel,  when  he  had  finish- 
ed his  recital.  ‘ 4 And  they  proved  to  me  its 
truth.  A very  ridiculous  old  woman  was 
your  great-grandmother.” 

The  girl  expressed  no  opinion.  Her 
eyes  had  a second  time  taken  that  far-see- 
ing, self-forgetful  look  they  wore  before. 
The  spear  - pointed  shadows  of  the  red- 
woods, climbing  side  by  side  up  the  green- 
sward of  the  smooth  hill -side,  touched 
their  furthest  point,  stopped,  and  vanish- 
ed, for  the  sun  now  floated  on  a sea  of 
gold,  almost  submerged.  Then  she  mur- 
mured, “ I wish  I could  go  to  Spain.” 
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“You  might  if  you  would  say  the 
word,”  answered  her  uncle,  carelessly,  yet 
with  significance.  But  while  he  spoke  she 
saw  a tiny  touch  of  white  down  on  the 
cliff  where  a small  group  of  buildings 
stood,  and  caught  the  faint  echo  of  the 
evening  gun  at  El  Fuerte  de  los  Rusos. 
Her  uncle’s  words  were  like  the  match  to 
that  powder.  Springing  to  her  feet,  her 
black  eyes  ablaze,  she  answered, 

“I  would  rather  die  than  go  in  that 
way,”  and  was  off. 

44  Valgame  Dios!”  exclaimed  Don  Mi- 
guel as  she  disappeared.  44  That  was  un- 
expected; but  things  are  mixed  every- 
where nowadays;”  with  which  observa- 
tion he  gathered  up  his  snake-skins  and 
walked  away  down  the  trail  running 
southward  from  his  bouse. 

A few  rods  only  had  been  spanned  by 
his  firm  footsteps  when  a grand  chestnut 
horse  broke  through  the  copses  of  the 
creek-side  before  him,  ridden  by  as  dash- 
ing a Mexican  caballero  as  any  one  would 
wish  to  see — a young  man  who  fairly  jin- 
gled with  the  silver  ornaments  upon  his 
spurs  and  bridle  and  pistol  holsters,  and 
who  was  resplendent  in  all  the  gay  cos- 
tume of  his  picturesque  race  before  Paris 
came  so  near  to  Yerba  Buena,  and  the 
sparkling  Sacramento  was  polluted  by 
gold  - placers.  Seeing  Don  Miguel,  the 
rider  reined  his  horse  upon  its  haunches, 
while  he  swept  the  ground  with  his  som- 
brero— a salute  to  which  the  Don  respond- 
ed in  grim  military  manner. 

44  Good-day,  sefior.  I was  about  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you  and  to  the  charming 
sefiorita,  your  niece.  She  is  well  ?” 

44 1 suppose  so — qui  en  sabe  $ She  is  at 
the  Casa  del  Norte,  as  she  calls  it” — this 
with  a half-sneering  shrug.  “You  can 
ask  her,  Sefior  Manzanero,  for  yourself.” 

And  with  another  rather  ungracious  sa- 
lute the  old  soldier  passed  on,  leaving  the 
young  man  greatly  perplexed.  It  was 
with  less  gayety,  therefore,  that  he  canter- 
ed to  the  door  of  the  hacienda,  threw  the 
end  of  his  riata  to  Garcia,  and  stepped 
upon  the  veranda,  his  big  spurs  clanking 
as  if  he  were  dropping  halfpence  at  every 
step. 

At  that  instant  the  Spanish  maiden  was 
sitting  in  her  own  room,  trying  to  bring 
into  presentable  shape  a mantilla  of  black 
lace  torn  by  the  careless  Lucita.  This  was 
no  easy  task,  tending  toward  a fine  bit  of 
impatience  if  long  persisted  in ; and  while 
she  did  it  she  was  also  vexing  herself  to 


think  she  should  have  been  so  inconsider- 
ate in  her  last  words  to  her  uncle.  Plain- 
ly he  had  meant  that  she  might  go  to 
Spain  if  she  would  marry  Sefior  Manzane- 
ro, and  express  her  wish.  The  Mexican 
was  not  a bad  young  fellow.  She  had  al- 
ways liked  him  well  enough;  she  knew 
he  admired  her,  and  she  had  even  told 
herself  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  44  But 
one  doesn’t  want  one’s  relatives  to  speak 
in  that  way,  and  get  one  excited ; and  just 
because  Sefior  Manzanero’s  ranch — I know 
it  is  a fine  one — is  next  to  ours,  I don’t  see 
why  he  should  come  here  so  often,  or — ” 

At  that  she  heard  the  rattling  spurs  and 
Lucita  making  saucy  remarks.  It  was  an 
unlucky  time  for  him,  the  young  man 
would  have  thought,  had  he  seen  the  im- 
patient gesture  with' which  his  inamorata 
laid  aside  her  sewing.  Nothing  of  this 
marred  her  frank  greeting,  however;  and 
when,  an  instant  later,  he  began  to  roll 
the  inevitable  cigarette,  she  interrupted 
him. 

44  Wait;  shall  I not  make  you  one  ?” 

“I  wish  you  would.  I know  no  fin- 
gers so  skillful  as  yours.” 

Taking  from  the  mantel  of  the  comer 
fire-place  some  square  pieces  of  corn-husk, 
she  deftly  rolled  two  cigarettes,  his  eyes 
admiring  her  shapely  and  mobile  hands. 
Then  she  opened  a flint-and-tinder  box, 
and  struck  a spark  into  the  punk-wood. 

44  Will  you  not  light  mine  for  me  f”  he 
asked. 

44  Here  is  fire,”  she  answered,  composed- 
ly, offering  him  one  of  the  cigarettes  and 
the  tinder. 

He  took  them,  but  with  a little  shrug, 
saying,  “You  did  not  use  to  be  so  cere- 
monious.” 

“Did  I not?  Well,  Lucita  has  been 
telling  me  of  late  I ought  to  be  more  po- 
lite.” 

4 4 1 did  not  see  you  at  my  sheep-shearing 
yesterday.  I was  greatly  disappointed, 
and  I think  you  would  have  enjoyed  your- 
self— there  were  so  many  friends  there,  you 
know,”  he  added,  half-apologetically. 

“Oh,  I have  no  doubt  I should,”  she 
said,  heartily.  4 4 1 had  intended  to  go,  but 
had  a headache.  You  are  noticing  the 
cigarette — do  you  like  it  ?” 

44  It  is  very  fragrant,  but  has  a strange 
taste.  What  is  the  tobacco  ?” 

44  It  is  half  Turkish.” 

44  Turkish ! Where  did  Don  Miguel  get 
hold  of  that , pray  tell  ?” 

44  The  surgeon  was  up  from  the  Russian 
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fort,  and  gave  it  to  us,”  she  said,  wonder- 
ing at  the  sudden  embarrassment  she  felt 
in  the  simple  announcement.  Her  visit- 
or’s eyebrows  lowered  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  but  his  only  remark  was : 

* 4 Ah,  well,  you  would  have  got  no  Turk- 
ish tobacco  at  my  sheep-shearing and 
then  he  tossed  the  half -consumed  cigarette 
away. 

Ignoring  this  little  act,  though  she  saw 
it  plainly  enough,  Orloffina  suggested  that, 
now  the  sun  was  down,  they  might  go 
out-of-doors ; and  so  they  sauntered  forth, 
Lucita  dancing  along  with  her  spaniel  as 
though  her  brown  little  limbs  had  not  been 
in  tireless  motion  since  sunrise. 

They  strolled  slowly,  and  talked  on  in- 
different subjects,  much  farther  from  the 
personal  than  ordinary  acquaintances  are 
likely  to  discuss ; yet  these  two  had  been 
friends  for  half  a dozen  years.  They  roll- 
ed incessant  cigarettes  to  keep  their  lips 
and  fingers  busy,  but  he  did  not  ask  her 
again  for  a light,  nor  did  she  renew  her 
offer  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

Finally  they  were  about  to  turn  back, 
but  Lucita  and  her  dog  had  disappeared. 
Stopping  to  wait  for  her  just  at  the  foot 
of  a low  ridge,  Orloffina  said : 

4 4 If  you  look  straight  down  past  that 
blueblossom,  you  can  just  see  a high  rock 
beyond  the  point  of  land.  That  shows  we 
are  precisely  a mile  from  the  hacienda. 
So  uncle  says;  but  why  should  he  have 
measured  it  from  just  here,  do  you  think?” 

Senor  Manzanero  did  not  follow  her  gaze 
along  the  narrowing  slopes  of  flower-spat- 
tered valley,  nor  answer  the  question,  but 
instead  addressed  her  in  a serious  tone : 

“Seflorita,  how  have  I offended  you? 
You  were  never  like  this  before.” 

4 4 Offended  me !”  she  exclaimed.  4 4 Why, 
not  at  all.  I do  not  know  that  I am — cer- 
tainly I do  not  mean  to  be  peculiar  or  un- 
friendly. Why  should  I ?” 

“Then  we  are  friends?  Let  us  shake 
hands.  I feared  I had  done  something  to 
lose  your  esteem.” 

44  Oh  no  ; I know  nobody  who  is  more 
kind  to  me  than  you ;”  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  with  almost  too  eager  frank- 
ness. 

Now  just  at  that  juncture  there  came 
rushing  over  the  ridge-top  three  excited 
figures:  a ragged,  tough  broncho  horse, 
a gentleman  elaborately  clothed  in  a suit 
of  well-fringed  buckskin,  set  off  by  a cap 
trimmed  jauntily  with  sea-otter  fur,  and 
a wild  little  girl,  whom  the  gentleman 


held  before  him  on  the  saddle,  all  aquiver 
with  the  fun  of  her  adventure.  Seeing 
the  two,  they  stopped  short,  and  Orloffina, 
blushing  as  she  released  her  hand  from 
the  young  ranchero’s  lingering  grasp, 
came  forward  with  a stammered  greeting, 
and  commands  to  Lucita  to  descend ; but 
the  horseman  pleaded  her  case : 

4 4 Oh  no,  let  her  stay,  and  I will  carry 
her  up  to  the  hacienda.” 

44  If  you  are  willing  to  be  annoyed,  it 
will  not  matter  to  me,  I suppose,”  the 
lady  replied.  44  But  you  do  not  know  one 
another  ?”  she  asked,  seeing  that  the  gen- 
tlemen did  not  bow.  44  Sefior  Manzanero 
— Dr.  Alexis  Baranof,  newly  surgeon  at  El 
Fuerte  de  los  Rusos.  Shall  we  move 
homeward  ?” 

44  Before  we  start  might  I ask  you  for  a 
cigarette  ?”  said  the  surgeon.  “Between 
my  nervous  pony  and  this  small  witch,  my 
hands  are  too  well  occupied,  you  see.” 

4 4 If  you  will  consent  to  smoke  your  own 
tobacco,”  she  answered,  with  a sunny 
smile,  neatly  twisting  the  ends  of  the  crisp 
corn-husk  wrapper. 

“Now  you  must  furnish  the  light  also,” 
he  said ; and  before  she  thought  what  the 
act  implied  to  the  Spaniard  beside  her  she 
had  touched  the  coal  of  her  own  to  the  new 
cigarette,  had  drawn  through  her  ripe  lips 
a single  ring  of  dainty  smoke,  and  was 
handing  the  glowing  toy  gracefully  up  to 
the  bowing  Russian.  Then  she  became 
aware  that  the  swarthy  face  on  her  right 
hand  was  frowning  angrily;  and  Dr.  Ba- 
ranof found  himself  carrying  the  burden 
of  conversation  all  the  way  back  to  the 
hacienda,  where  the  ranchero  called  for 
his  horse,  muttered  a cold  Actios,  and  rode 
furiously  away,  in  view  of  which  the 
Russian  thought  best  to  decline,  with  care- 
ful courtesy,  Orloffina’s  polite  invitation  to 
dismount. 

The  Spaniard  cursed  the  Russian  for  an 
insatiable  foreigner,  who  had  no  business 
there  at  all,  and  least  of  all  any  right  to 
pay  dandy  attentions  to  one  of  the  sim-‘ 
pie-hearted  htjas  del  pais.  4 4 He’ll  just 
turn  her  head,  and  leave  her  sore-hearted,  ” 
he  told  himself,  bitterly. 

The  thoughts  of  the  other  man  were  not 
so  savage,  and  his  horse  speedily  fell  into 
an  unheeded  walk,  while  his  mind  was 
busy  with  something  like  this : 

44  Surely  she  is  different  from  most  Mex- 
ican girls,  nor  is  she  like  any  Spanish  lady 
of  all  I knew  at  Madrid,  or  Granada,  or 
Burgos,  or  Barcelona,”  going  over  the  list 
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slowly,  as  though  to  be  quite  sure  of  his 
facts.  Then,  in  the  quicker  tones  of  firm 
conviction:  “Nor  to  be  compared  to  any 
woman  I ever  knew  anywhere.  But  I 
suppose  she  is  engaged  to  marry  that  hand- 
some Manzanero,  and  I fear  I broke  in  at 
an  awkward  moment.  It  must  be  so,  for 
he  scowled  frightfully  when  she  gave  me 
that  cigarette : foolish  of  him  to  be  jealous 
of  so  simple  a courtesy ! But  I fancy  it’s 
all  settled  there,  and  I mustn’t  poach  on 
another  man’s  preserves.  Besides,  I’ve 
got  to  be  about  that  paper  on  polyps  that 
Sars  wants  for  the  Swedish  Academy  if  it 
is  to  go  by  the  next  ship.” 

As  for  the  maiden  who  stood  at  the  apex 
of  this  pyramid  of  admiration  and  anxie- 
ty, she  turned  to  enter  the  house  with  the 
half-spoken  words: 

“ I wonder  if  he  will  ever  come  again  ?” 

“Who?”  asked  Lucita,  laboriously 
sticking  stiff  straws  through  the  unhappy 
Garcia’s  best  horse-hair  riata. 

Who  ? Orloffina  did  not  know  she  had 
had  a listener;  and,  now  the  question  was 
asked,  could  say  nothing  better  than  “ I 
don’t  know,  ’Cita  carita .” 

“ That’s  funny,”  laughed  the  little  one, 
running  away. 

It  was  not  usual  for  this  young  lady  to 
lose  any  sleep,  when  the  cool  trade-wind, 
blowing  softly  into  her  window,  soothed 
to  sweetest  slumber;  but  to-night  she  lay 
wide  awake 'till  long  after  the  cock-crow 
of  midnight,  trying  to  answer  ’Cita's  que- 
ry— an  answer  she  would  not  acknow- 
ledge when  it  came,  because  she  feared 
manifold  troubles. 

Practically,  however,  her  question  set- 
tled itself,  since  both  men  came,  though 
each  had  promised  himself — one  in  anger, 
the  other  in  self-denial  of  what  then  had 
not  seemed  very  precious — that  he  would 
stay  away;  and  an  impartial  observer 
would  probably  have  detected  no  serious 
preference  shown  to  either  by  their  frank 
.and  charming  hostess. 

II. 

So  the  May  flowers  ripened  June  seeds, 
and  the  hills  grew  sere  under  steady  mid- 
summer heat.  Life  went  on  very  peace- 
fully at  the  Casa  del  Norte,  until  one  aft- 
ernoon at  tea,  when  Manzanero  happened 
to  be  present,  Don  Miguel  remarked  to  his 
niece: 

“ I have  a long  message  from  Governor 
Vallejo.  He  invites  me  to  come  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  first  of  September.” 


“The  first  of  September!”  exclaimed 
Orloffina.  “Why,  that  is  next  week !” 

“Yes,  Monday.  There  is  to  be  a con- 
sultation over  the  continual  encroach- 
ments of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
our  territory.  They  are  becoming  very 
numerous  over  on  the  Sacramento  and 
about  San  Rafael,  and  an  impudent,  push- 
ing, quarrelsome  people  they  are,  utterly 
foreign  to  all  our  habits.  This  matter  is 
exciting  the  Governor’s  alarm,  and  he  has 
asked  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of 
the  province  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
him.  He  wants  me  to  bring  with  me 
some  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
northern  frontier,  and  I think  I will  ask 
you,  Sefior  Manzanero,  to  go.” 

“ It  is  very  good  of  you,  sir,  to  think  of 
me,  and  I fear  you  do  me  too  much  hon- 
or,” his  neighbor  responded,  with  a pleased 
look  that  as  much  as  said  he  would  be 
highly  gratified  to  go  to  San  Francisco  on 
such  an  errand. 

“ Then  there  is  that  plague  of  the  Rus- 
sians !”  the  Don  calmly  proceeded,  not  no- 
ticing the  little  start  his  pretty  vis-A-ws 
gave.  “Those  people  down  at  the  fort 
on  the  point  and  at  Bodega  never  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  to  land,  or  at  any 
rate  to  fortify  their  places  and  increase 
their  force  in  the  way  they  have  done.” 

“That  is  true,”  exclaimed  the  guest, 
with  much  heartiness.  4 4 It  was  a great 
mistake  Governor  Arguello  made  when 
he  gave  this  concession  to  that  wily  old 
Alaskan  chief,  Baranof,  in  1811.  By-the- 
way,  I wonder  if  this  doctor  at  the  fort  is 
a kinsman  of  his  ?” 

44  His  son,”  interposed  Orloffina.  “But 
he  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  college 
at  Moscow,  or  else  studying  in  Europe. 

He  came  to  America  because  he  wanted  to 
study  the  zoology  of  this  new  coast.” 

“How  did  you  learn  all  this?” asked 
the  Don,  somewhat  surprised. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  girl,  laughing  shyly, 

“he  has  told  me  many  things  about  him- 
self.” 

4 4 Humph!  I should  say  so,”  her  un- 
cle growled.  Then,  passing  his  cup  for 
coffee,  he  added,  as  though  he  had  just  ut- 
tered something  he  did  not  quite  feel : 

44  Well,  he  is  a fine  fellow,  and  so  far  as 
he  personally  is  concerned,  I shall  be  sorry 
when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  go  away.” 

“Go  away!”  cried  Orloffina,  startled 
out  of  her  poise,  and  then  bending  over 
her  plate  in  a quick  effort  to  hide  her  im- 
pulsive confusion. 
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4 4 Of  course  they  must  go  some  time, 
and  surely  it  can’t  be  far  in  the  future — 
but  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady  what  pos- 
sesses you  to  put  chili  Colorado  in  my 
coffee  ? I prefer  cream,  if  you  please.” 

440h,  pardon  me,  uncle  dear,  I never 
thought.  I — But  what  was  it  you  were 
saying  ?” 

44  That  surely  it  can’t  be  long  before  the 
Czar  will  at  last  listen  to  the  representa- 
tions of  his  Majesty,  and  order  all  Rus- 
sian subjects  out  of  California,  where,  as  I 
said,  they  have  been  an  insult  to  us  and 
our  flag  too  long.  Still,  I dare  say  that 
this  will  be  so  far  ahead  that  I need  not 
trouble  myself  about  losing  what  happens 
to  be  the  pleasant  society  of  one  of  them.” 

“I  could  forego  that  easily  enough,” 
Manzanero  exclaimed,  hotly,  adding 
quickly,  “for  the  general  good,”  as  he 
noticed  the  glance  of  surprise  the  good- 
natured  Don  gave  him  at  his  savage  tone. 
“Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  bring  it 
about  earlier  than  we  think  if  we  exerted 
ourselves  in  San  Francisco.” 

“I  should  dislike  to  exert  myself  per- 
sonally in  such  a matter,”  the  Don  re- 
plied, “for  I have  received  some  very 
pleasant  attentions  and  have  had  many 
business  affairs  with  officers  at  the  post. 
No,  much  as  I think  Alta  California 
ought  to  be  rid  of  the  Russians,  I am  not 
going  to  urge  it  myself.  It  would  be  dis- 
honorable for  me  to  do  so.” 

The  lip  of  his  guest  curled  in  an  almost 
irrepressible  gesture  of  disdain,  though  he 
was  too  polite  to  express  audible  contempt 
of  what  seemed  to  him  absurd  conscien- 
tiousness. 

The  girl  noticed  this,  and  it  did  not  ele- 
vate the  young  man  in  her  sight.  A 
moment  later  they  all  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  Don  invited  his  guest  to  ac- 
company him  on  an  errand  into  a neigh- 
boring valley.  So  the  young  ranchman 
mounted  his  horse,  and  the  ex-officer  of 
cavalry  called  for  his  steady  old  mule — 
no  high-stepping  charger  or  nervous  mus- 
tang for  him  any  more! — and  they  rode 
away.  Orloffina  stood  on  the  porch,  and 
watched  them  down  the  hill  until  her  last 
glimpse  was  only  a glint  of  light  reflected 
from  the  silver  braid  on  a wide  sombrero. 
Then,  not  minding  the  glare  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  upon  her  warm  brown  cheeks,  she 
gently  swung  back  and  forth  in  the  ham- 
mock where  we  first  found  her,  building 
who  knows  what  dream-structures  in  the 
delicate  tracery  of  her  cigarette  wreaths. 


“So  they  must  go  away,” she  mused— 

4 4 must  leave  all  their  hard-worked  fields, 
and  their  pleasant  homes,  and  this  warm, 
genial  land.  I suppose  they  will  go  back 
to  Alaska.  Why  should  men  be  so  eager 
for  riches,  and  selfish  in  crushing  poorer 
men  down  ? What  harm  could  a few  Rus- 
sians do  here  ? We  have  a million  times 
more  land  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 
Does  the  crown  miss  these  few  acres  they 
plough?  It  seems  to  me  a small  thing 
for  the  Czar  and  the  King  to  make  those 
poor  people  so  much  trouble.” 

Surely  this  young  lady  was  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Russian  colonists — 
who  certainly  had  no  shadow  of  right  to 
be  on  Spanish  soil — in  a way  that  was 
strange  in  a Mexican.  What  if  the  for- 
mer soldier  and  present  councillor  of  the 
crown  had  heard  her  ? But  he  was  far 
out  of  hearing,  jogging  peacefully  along 
behind  the  wagging  ears  of  his  serious- 
minded  mule.  Lucita,  too,  was  out  of 
the  way  for  once,  off  in  the  field  with 
Garcia,  watching  the  breaking  of  a colt. 
So  the  girl’s  reverie  went  on,  becoming 
more  and  more  centralized  and  solid,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  twilight  was  slowly 
condensing  into  dusk  and  the  dusk  into 
opaque  darkness. 

44  And  he  will  go  too,”  she  was  saying 
over  and  over  to  herself.  4 4 He  will  go 
too,  but  I wonder  where  ? To  Sitka  and 
those  marvellous  glaciers  he  has  told  me 
of  ? How  splendid  he  made  them  seem ! 
But  I suppose  they  are  only  cold  ice  after 
all.  No,  I don’t  think  he  would  go  there. 

I think  he  will  sail  home  to  Russia,  or 
perhaps  to  Paris,  or  Madrid.  What  plea- 
sure he  will  have!  If  only  I could  see 
those  cities  once ! — and  I might,  I suppose, 
as  uncle  says,  only  I wouldn’t  care  to 
then.  I hope  Seiior  Manzanero  will  nev- 
er ask  me,  or  at  least  not  until  they  have 
gone.  Until?  Uncle  seems  to  think  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  early  departure. 
He  even  said  he  probably  should  not  live 
to  see  it.  Even  if  the  rest  were  to  go,  it 
is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  that  he  should. 
He  is  not  bound  to  the  fur  company.  His 
studies  are  not  half  finished  yet.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  stop  and  complete  them  ? or 
stay  forever  ? Oh,  if  only  he  should ! Yet 
I shouldn’t  like  that,  unless — ” 

A rude  shock  broke  off  her  dream,  and 
nearly  tumbled  her  to  the  ground,  for  the 
impish  Lucita  had  crept  up  and  jerked 
the  hammock  rope  without  a breath  of 
warning.  In  an  instant  the  older  girl 
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was  in  full  chase  of  the  mischief-maker, 
but  ’Cita  was  too  swift  and  active,  and 
Orloffina  soon  gave  up,  and  came  back  to 
find  the  subject  of  her  meditations  sitting 
on  the  porch  awaiting  her  return,  for  he 
had  caught  a glimpse  of  the  escapade. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Dr.  Baranof,” 
she  said  to  him,  heartily;  and  as  her  gay 
conversation  rattled  on  with  airy  humor, 
he  began  to  think  he  had  never  seen  her 
in  brighter  spirits,  or  enjoyed  her  compan- 
ionship more.  Presently  she  explained 
her  uncle’s  absence,  and  told  of  his  pro- 
jected journey  to  San  Francisco.  Laugh- 
ing at  the  vigor  of  the  choleric  Don’s  sen- 
timents against  the  Gringos,  the  equal 
castigation  dealt  out  to  the  Russians  she 
intended  to  keep  to  herself,  but  nearly  be- 
trayed it  by  a chance  expression,  then 
caught  herself  up,  saying,  hastily:  “Oh, 
that  hint  slipped  off  my  tongue  before  I 
thought,  and  I won’t  go  on.  It  might  be 
unpleasant  for  you  to  hear.  No,  I shall 
not  tell  you . How  is  that  poor  Kodiak  get- 
ting  on  who  was  wounded  by  the  bear  ?” 

Thus  they  passed  to  the  safe  ground  of 
mountain  adventures,  and  before  long 
Don  Miguel  returned.  A few  moments 
later  Dr.  Baranof  took  his  leave,  Orloffina 
walking  down  the  slope  with  him  to  his 
horse.  As  he  was  about  to  mount,  the 
surgeon  turned  to  the  girl,  whose  hand 
was  caressing  the  pony’s  mane,  and  said 
to  her: 

“ If  your  news  about  us  should  prove  as 
bad  as  you  fear,  would  you  feel  sorry,  or, 
like  your  good  patriot  of  an  uncle,  rather 
rejoice  ?” 

“That  would  depend  on  the  effect  it 
had,”  she  answered,  and  bid  him  good- 
night. 

The  words  were  an  enigma  to  him,  and 
no  wonder;  for  he  did  not  know  what  a 
foolish  future  she  had  been  dreaming  in 
the  twilight  until  she  had  almost  deluded 
herself  into  belief  in  it. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  remaining 
were  busily  occupied  in  preparations  for 
the  Don’s  departure,  while  Sunday  was 
devoted  chiefly  to  letter- writing  and  mem- 
oranda of  commissions  at  the  shops,  for  the 
start  was  to  be  made  early  on  Monday 
morning. 

“ Is  not  Sefior  Manzanero  coming  to  say 
good-by,  uncle  ? We  have  not  seen  him 
for  a week  or  more.” 

“Yes,  he  will  be  here  to  take  tea  this 
evening” — it  was  Sunday  ; “so  have  an 
extra  plate  set.  And,  my  dear,  he  has  my 


permission  to  say  something  to  you  which 
he  is  very  anxious  to  say  before  this  unex- 
pected and  perhaps  long  absence,  to  which 
I hope  you  will  listen  attentively.” 

“ Oh,  uncle,”  cried  the  girl,  in  genuine 
distress,  “I  don’t  want  to  hear  it.  Why 
did  you  let  him  speak  to  me  ?” 

“I  fancy  I could  not  have  prevented 
it,”  was  the  dry  retort.  Then,  gravely: 

“ My  dear  child,  I am  getting  old,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I shall  pass  away. 

I am  concerned  about  your  future.  My 
property  is  not  large,  and  you  could  hard- 
ly do  anything  but  go  back  to  Chihuahua, 
and  be  partly  dependent  on  your  cousins 
there,  if  I were  no  longer  here  to  manage 
the  ranch.” 

This  was  talking  very  seriously  indeed ! 

“ Young  Manzanero  is  a good  man,  and 
I think  you  could  trust  him.  He  is  likely 
to  become  wealthy,  for  his  ranch  is  better 
than  mine,  and  he  is  not  too  old  and  slug- 
gish to  adopt  improved  methods  of  work- 
ing. Moreover,  he  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come prominent  politically,  and  altogether 
is  such  a one  as  I could  approve  of  for 
your  husband.  But” — and  this  was  add- 
ed with  a warm  and  fatherly  voice — “but 
you  must  just  suit  yourself,  my  daughter. 

I have  said  these  things  not  to  influence 
you,  but  only  to  let  you  know  that  I think 
Sefior  Manzanero  worthy.” 

“ Would  it  please  you,  uncle  ? Do  you 
want  me  to  marry  him — that  is,  of  course” 
(with  a wan  little  smile),  “if  he  asks  me 
to?” 

4 ‘ Upon  that  I have  nothing  to  say.  You 
must  please  yourself  alone.  I have  no- 
thing to  say.” 

The  tea  table  that  evening  lacked  the 
comfortable,  jolly  entertainment  it  was 
wont  to  know  when  these  three  friends 
met  there.  The  young  hostess  had  her 
mind  full  of  her  uncle’s  words,  which,  if 
they  had  had  no  other  effect,  would  have 
tended  to  increase  her  anxiety  for  his  wel- 
fare throughout  the  coming  journey.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  they  had  warned  her  of 
the  sudden  presence  of  a crisis  for  which 
she  was  none  the  better  prepared  because 
she  had  vaguely  felt  long  ago  that  it  was 
approaching.  This  knowledge  embarrass- 
ed her,  and  kept  her  distrait.  As  for  her 
lover,  he,  recognizing  her  altered  mood, 
was  puzzled  by  it,  and  felt  little  disposition 
to  be  merry  until  the  engrossing  question 
of  his  happiness  should  be  decided.  Don 
Miguel  was  never  very  jovial,  while  en- 
joying it  in  others;  and  to-night,  between 
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his  business,  political  cares,  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  young  people,  he 
hardly  spoke. 

After  the  light  meal  they  left  the  table 
and  went  out  upon  the  veranda,  when  the 
Don,  making  some  excuse,  walked  quickly 
away,  paying  no  heed  to  the  half-invol- 
untary gesture  of  protest  his  niece  made; 
thus  the  suitor  had  a chance  to  make  his 
plea. 

He  watched  for  a moment  the  retreat- 
ing form  of  the  elder  man,  then  suddenly 
turning  to  where  Orloffina  sat,  and  seiz- 
ing her  hand  in  both  of  his,  he  began  his 
passionate  appeal  to  her  heart.  But  be- 
tween his  movement  toward  her  and  his 
first  words,  surprisingly  rapid  as  they  had 
been,  there  was  time  for  her  ear  to  catch 
the  muffled  boom  of  a cannon,  echoing 
along  the  coast,  rolling  up  the  wooded 
hills,  retiring  over  the  sea — the  sunset  gun 
at  the  stockade.  Perhaps  the  impassion- 
ed lover  also  heard  it,  but  certainly  he 
never  dreamed  what  it  had  meant  to  the 
girl  he  was  striving  with  such  eloquent 
earnestness  to  win.  How  could  he  know 
that  till  then  her  love  had  been  like  a lasso, 
strong  and  well  aimed,  but  as  yet  only  an 
unfixed  coil  in  the  air  ? The  report  of  the 
gun  at  that  ominous  instant  had  decided 
the  cast  of  this  lasso.  Her  heart  fixed  it- 
self, and  held  taut,  without  mistake;  but 
this  young  Spaniard  was  not  in  its  firm 
noose. 

III. 

The  Don,  facing  the  bluffs  in  the  gold- 
en glow  of  the  vesper  light,  was  roused 
from  his  silence  by  the  approach  of  Dr. 
Baranof,  who,  after  a few  civil  words,  was 
about  to  pass  on  to  the  house,  when  the 
Spaniard  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  with 
the  remark : 

“Pardon  me,  doctor,  but  I have  just 
come  away  because  a gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  had  a few  words  to  say  to 
my  niece  that — well,  that  I did  not  care  to 
hear.  Now  perhaps  you  will  not  care  to 
go  up  just  yet,  eh  ?” 

“ In  that  case,  of  course  not,”  replied  the 
Russian,  through  his  teeth. 

“ I do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  bit- 
terly,” Don  Miguel  rejoined,  in  reproof. 

“I  meant  no  disrespect,  sir;  but  when  a 
man  sees  his  whole  life-hope  about  to  van- 
ish, and  is  powerless  to  raise  a hand  to 
prevent  it,  how  can  he  help  bitterness  ?” 

“Perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  You 
spoke  ungenerously  just  now,  for  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  if  this  lady  says  * yes’  to 


Sefior  Manzanero,  you  never  would  have 
had  a chance.  I assure  you  there  has 
been  nothing  to  prevent  a fair  race  for  the 
prize  which  none  of  you  young  men  seem 
to  remember  I would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  keep  as  the  light  of  my  own  wid- 
owed home.  But  enough  of  this.  Are 
you  going  back  ? Do  not  hurry.  If  you 
please  I will  walk  a little  way  with  you,  - 
and  possibly  you  will  tell  me  something  of 
your  travels,  and  how  you  happened  to 
come  out  to  this  wild  corner  of  the  world.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  easily  told,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, throwing  off  his  moodiness.  “Our 
family  at  home  was  a very  good  one,  and 
has  always  been  wealthy;  or,  rather,  has 
been  prospectively  rich,  upon  which  ex- 
pectations my  grandfather,  and  to  some 
extent  my  father,  traded  with  the  Jews,  so 
that  we  lived  like  nobles  far  beyond  us  in 
actual  property.  You  see,  my  great-grand- 
father, in  my  mother’s  family,  owned  es- 
tates on  the  Austrian  frontier,  where  sil- 
ver mines  were  discovered,  giving  him  a 
very  large  income.  These  estates  were 
entirely  separate  from  his  hereditary  and 
entailed  property,  which  had  decreased  to 
a comparatively  small  value.  Now  this 
old  count — my  great-grandfather — in  one 
of  his  winter  trips  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
formed  a fervent  attachment  to  a lady 
whom  he  met  there — a country-woman  of 
yours,  by-tlie-way.  Well,  they  had  a ro- 
mantic experience,  but  finally  she  threw 
him  over,  and  married  one  of  her  own  na- 
tion. That  ought  to  have  ended  the  mat- 
ter, especially  when  he  himself  married 
in  Moscow ; but  what  does  the  count  do, 
when  he  died,  a few  months  later,  but  be- 
queath all  his  silver  mines  to  this  foreign 
lady ! His  wife  contested  it,  and  her  de- 
scendants have  done  so  ever  since,  with 
constant  hope  of  success  (I  have  no  doubt 
the  count  was  crazy) ; but  it  finally  proved 
a failure,  the  highest  courts  deciding  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  mines  were  irre- 
trievable. Meanwhile  our  own  property 
had  been  almost  exhausted.  So  my  fa- 
ther secured  the  post  of  Governor  of  Alas- 
ka, and  I chose  to  come  with  him,  partly 
for  the  money  I might  make,  and  partly 
to  carry  on  my  studies.  But  I am  getting 
tired  of  it.” 

During  all  this  recital  (they  had  not 
walked  away,  after  all)  Don  Miguel  had 
listened  with  an  interest  that  had  grown 
intense  as  it  proceeded.  Now  he  broke 
the  silence  in  a voice  that  with  difficulty 
was  restrained  from  trembling. 
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“ What  was  the  name  of  your  ancestor, 
the  count  ?” 

“ His  name — did  I not  mention  it  ? It 
was  Ivan,  Count  Orloff.” 

“Santa  Maria!” 

The  old  Spaniard  fairly  jumped  in  his 
astonishment.  But  his  companion  did 
not  notice  it ; he  was  watching  the  figure 
of  a man  who  came  alone  and  slowly 
from  the  shadow  of  the  porch  of  the  dis- 
tant Casa  del  Norte — a man  who  hung 
his  head  and  stepped  as  if  he  bore  a griev- 
ous weight;  who  mounted  his  horse  with 
a weary  gesture,  and  let  him  walk  as  tame- 
ly down  the  hill  as  though  no  such  things 
ever  existed  as  silvered  spurs  and  jingling 
harness  and  gay  tassels  made  to  float 
back  in  the  breeze  from  a rider’s  rushing 
flight. 

“Ah,  poor  fellow!”  sighed  the  veteran. 
“I  fear  he  thinks  the  world  has  come  to 
an  end.”  Then,  offering  his  hand,  he 
added,  with  new  cordiality:  “ Adiosy  my 
friend.  I go  away  in  the  morning.  Will 
you  not  come  over  to  the  ranch  sometimes 
during  my  absence?  I fear  la  sefiorita 
will  find  the  days  very  dull.” 

“ With  your  permission,  certainly,”  re- 
plied the  Russian,  eagerly,  from  whose 
eyes  the  cynical  and  discouraged  shadow 
had  disappeared.  “ Nothing  would  please 
me  better.  Now  good-night,  and  my  high- 
est compliments  to  your  niece.” 

So  they  separated,  both  leaving  their 
heavy  hearts  out  there  on  the  Pacific  head- 
lands, where  perchance  Manzanero  would 
tell  you  he  had  got  one,  had  he  not  just 
proved  that  hearts  are  not  contagious. 

IV. 

I have  little  to  do  with  the  general  po- 
litical and  social  experiences  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  our  two  friends — I can  not  say 
heroes,  for  this  tale  appears  to  have  no 
character  of  such  dignity,  at  least  thus 
far.  Manzanero  was  introduced  so  gal- 
lantly by  the  Don,  who  found  himself  a 
more  important  person  than  he  ever  had 
expected  to  become,  that  from  the  first  he 
took  a high  place  in  the  metropolis,  hold- 
ing it  by  his  own  shrewdness  and  tact — 
qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  outside  of 
his  love  affairs.  At  the  end  of  the  coun- 
cil the  Governor  gave  a farewell  dinner  to 
his  provincial  visitors,  at  which  the  con- 
versation turned,  mainly  through  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  young  Spaniard  from  the 
North,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
stock  raisers  and  fur  traders,  in  whom  we 


have  already  become  interested.  Fierce 
words  were  uttered,  the  red  wine  of  France 
and  the  amber  juice  of  the  grapes  of  San 
Gabriel  joining  forces  to  fire  the  passions 
of  men  naturally  hot-headed ; and  though 
at  first  Don  Miguel  attempted  a good-na- 
tured championship  of  his  neighbors,  he 
was  quickly  put  to  silence. 

The  Governor  had  not  cared  to  bestir 
himself  very  much  in  this  matter  hither- 
to, remembering  certain  furs,  once  worn 
by  innocent  sea-otters,  that  had  been  yield- 
ed to  the  Dofia,  his  Excellency’s  wife,  with 
the  compliments  of  the  commander  of  the 
Sclavs,  and  also  in  the  chivalry  of  his 
fine  heart  feeling  no  urgency  to  do  an 
ungracious  or  inhospitable  act  toward 
anybody.  But  now,  as  plainly  as  he  saw 
before  him  the  Bordeaux  purpling  glori- 
ously in  the  slender-stemmed  goblet  of 
Venice,  appeared  the  mistake  his  clemen- 
cy had  been.  And  as  the  condemnation 
and  threats  of  his  cavaliers  waxed  warm- 
er, alcohol  more  and  more  feeding  mili- 
tant fires  behind  black  eyes,  their  chief 
resolved  upon  vengeance  for  the  insult 
that  had  been  put  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
province. 

Now  all  this  passion  and  patriotism  and 
resolution  to  be  quit  of  the  foreigners  at 
any  expense  was  well  enough  after  such 
a dinner — one  so  full  of  pepper  and  spice 
and  hot  wine,  I mean — since  it  would  be 
well  forgotten  next  morning,  and  no  harm 
come.  But  the  Governor,  in  his  new  zeal 
and  desire  to  please  the  men  who  were 
both  his  guests  and  his  supporters,  let  out 
a secret  he  ought  to  have  kept  to  himself, 
and  he  let  it  slip  from  his  grape-hued  lips 
into  the  ear  of  the  very  worst  man  in  that 
whole  circle  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  par- 
ticular confidence — the  Seiior  Gonzales 
Manzanero. 

“His  Majesty  — long  live  he!”  spoke 
the  Governor,  in  a whisper  just  the  least 
bit  thick — “some  time  ago  received  from 
the  Czar  an  order  for  the  legal  expulsion 
of  the  rascally  Russians  from  Spanish  do- 
mains in  America,  whenever  the  King  saw 
fit.  His  Majesty,  knowing  little  of  the 
case,  simply  turned  the  papers  over  to  the 
Viceroy  on  this  side  the  ocean,  with  full 
power  to  act.  Well,  now,  you  know  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  really  not  much  nearer 
your  Sonoma  coast  than  the  city  of  Madrid^ 

So  when  I was  in  the  Mexican  capibj^  are 
year  the  Viceroy  said  to  me’,-fot  accorn  ’ 

the  affable  manner  of  the  oV  Darling 

was  finely  mimicked—'  Q;  n'ow  that  you 
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are  those  papers  from  the  Czar.  His  Maj- 
esty seems  to  expect  me  to  do  something, 
but  I hate  to  oust  the  poor  devils,  who  do 
"not  seem  to  be  causing  any  great  harm, 
and  who  are  very  generous  with  their  sa- 
ble mufflers.  Really  you,  as  ruler  of  Alta 
California,  ought  to  know  more  about  the 
case  than  anybody  else,  and  when  you 
consider  that  the  public  welfare  demands 
it,  send  me  word,  and  off  they  go.  Mean- 
while I’ll  just  lock  up  these  orders,  and 
we’ll  say  nothing  to  anybody  about 
them.’  ” 

“ As  I understand  it,  then,”  said  his  list- 
ener, with  an  eager  gleam  in  his  eye,  which 
the  Governor  would  have  mistrusted  had 
he  been  wholly  sober — “as  I understand 
it,  you  have  simply  to  say  the  time  has 
come,  and  the  Russians  must  leave  our 
soil.  I had  no  hope  we  were  so  near  the 
end!” 

His  tone  betrayed  cruel  exultation  at 
this  unexpected  success  in  scheming  to 
rid  himself  of  his  rival  by  sacrificing  the 
whole  innocent  colony,  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernor did  take  a little  alarm,  realizing, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  been  unwise  in  dis- 
closing so  important  a secret  of  state. 

“Yes,  that  is  the  situation;  but  do  you 
think  the  time  has  come  yet  ?” 

‘ ‘ You  have  heard  what  these  gentlemen, 
your  councillors,  have  been  saying.” 

“But  do  you  not  think  they  may  be— 
be — less  calm  than  ordinary  ?” 

‘ ‘ Surely,  ” smiled  Manzanero,  suave  and 
crafty,  “surely  your  Excellency  has  not 
for  a moment  been  carried  away  by  ex- 
citement, and  yet,  if  I heard  aright,  you 
heartily  indorsed  all  that  was  uttered.  I 
judge  that  it  is  far  removed  from  your 
character  to  vacillate.” 

“Yes,” boasted  the  great  man,  puffing 
out  his  broad  chest ; 4 ‘ when  I say  a thing, 
I do  it.” 

‘ 4 Of  course ; and  you  will  gratify  me  in 
this  matter.” 

This  was  an  unlucky  phrase,  and  brought 
on  a question  Manzanero  would  have  liked 
to  have  avoided,  but  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself,  deciding  to  play  high  risks. 
He  was  not  startled,  therefore,  when  the 
Governor  asked: 

“Pardon  me,  but  how  happens  it,  Sefior 
Manzanero,  that  you  take  so  especial  an 
•interest  in  this  affair  ?” 
preVvperS0nally  I have  little  care.  To  be 

4 Per*q  colonists  interfere  sadly  with  my 
spoke  unge.  sheep  ranges,  yet  that  is  of 
be  quite  sure  *it” — with  a magnanimous 


wave  of  the  hand;  “but  my  neighbors 
and  the  citizens  of  all  the  northern  border 
are  demanding  it.  They  waste  our  re- 
sources.” 

Then,  in  a daring  story,  he  told  the 
Governor,  who  was  drinking  again,  how 
the  ranchmen  of  his  region  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  intercede  in  respect  to  this 
very  question ; even  hinted  strongly  at  a 
discontent  among  the  people  there  likely 
to  produce  great  trouble  in  the  near  future 
for  the  government  unless  the  removal  of 
the  Muscovites  was  enforced.  Lastly,  he 
flattered  his  superior  with  the  notion  that 
thus  he  might  make  his  administration 
memorable.  All  of  this  was  untrue,  but 
it  was  well  told,  and  intimidation  and  flat- 
tery together  accomplished  their  end. 
Over  a last  unsteady  glass  the  Governor 
pledged  his  word  that  the  Russians  should 
go,  and  at  once. 

Then  Manzanero  bade  the  company 
good-night,  and  went  to  his  hotel — not  to 
sleep,  but  to  think  over  his  revenge,  and 
to  study  how  he  should  win  back  the  love 
of  Orloffina  when  his  competitor  should 
be  out  of  the  way. 

Next  morning  the  Governor  tried  U> 
withdraw,  but  Manzanero  convinced  him 
that  it  was  now  too  late,  the  news  of  his 
intention  having  already  gone  northward. 
Furthermore,  it  had  been  learned  that  a 
Russian  frigate  convoying  two  merchant- 
men bound  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Petro-  , 
pavlovsky  were  expected  to  touch  at  San 
Francisco  about  the  end  of  October. 
“Upon  these  ships,”  said  the  plotter, 

44  the  aliens  can  be  sent  northward  where 
they  belong;”  and  the  Governor  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  it,  under  protests  from 
his  conscience  and  good-will. 

Then  the  two  travellers  started  home- 
ward, the  young  man  begging  to  be  al- 
lowed to  resume  the  friendly  footing  he 
used  to  hold  in  the  elder’s  household,  and 
promising  to  annoy  the  seflorita  with  no 
more  love-making. 


V. 

Don  Miguel  had  been  absent  something 
over  a fortnight,  and  during  that  time 
scarcely  a day  had  passed  when  Dr.  Ba- 
ranof  had  not  himself  appeared  at  the 
Casa  del  Norte,  or  sent  inquiries  after  the 
young  lady  whom  day  by  day  he  found 
more  debonair  and  more  precious  to  him. 
The  Don  himself,  on  the  first  evening  aft- 
er his  return,  welcomed  him  when  he  call- 
ed, and  urged  him  to  continue  his  visits,. 
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which,  the  old  gentleman  asserted,  helped 
him  to  renew  his  youth.  Orloffina  was 
very  glad  to  hear  her  neighbor’s  message, 
and  to  resume  the  old  friendship,  but 
Manzanero  was  careful  to  time  his  visits 
so  as  not  to  encounter  the  surgeon,  who 
usually  appeared  every  other  day  about 
sunset.  Once  they  met  on  the  veranda, 
and  their  gentle  - minded  mistress  was 
frightened  at  the  malignity  in  the  Span- 
iard’s face. 

So  the  golden,  hazy,  quiet  days  of  the 
month  of  falling  leaves  drifted  by  till  the 
very  last  one  alone  remained  to  the  calen- 
dar. Manzanero  was  absent  upon  what 
he  had  announced  as  a hunting  expedi- 
tion to  occupy  a week.  Don  Miguel  had 
gone  on  a two  days’  trip  across  the  range, 
inspecting  cattle,  so  that  our  heroine  was 
again  left  alone  at  the  ranch  on  this  last 
lovely  day  of  October. 

Breakfast  had  just  been  set  aside,  when 
there  came  to  the  ears  of  the  people  at  the 
hacienda  the  sound  of  heavy  guns  fired 
down  at  the  shore — half  a dozen  in  quick 
succession.  Taking  her  uncle’s  telescope, 
and  hastening  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  be- 
hind the  house,  followed  by  the  frighten- 
ed Lucita  and  the  whole  domestic  contin- 
gent, Orloffina  could  discern  the  topmasts 
of  three  large  vessels  just  coming  to  an- 
chor in  the  roadstead.  Telling  old  Isabel, 
Garcia,  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  what 
she  saw,  they  shuffled  back  to  their  duties, 
whither  Lucita  soon  followed,  leaving 
Orloffina  alone.  She  watched  the  furling 
of  the  sails,  saw  a boat  put  off,  and  heard 
a little  later  the  measured  reports  of  the 
carronades  at  the  fort,  which  she  judged 
to  be  signals  for  calling  the  widely  scat- 
tered farmers  and  shepherds  together. 
She  thought  now  and  then  she  could  catch 
the  jangle  of  the  rude  chimes  in  the  tower 
of  the  chapel,  but  this  must  have  been  the 
delusive  play  of  imagination.  She  recall- 
ed the  things  her  uncle  had  said  against 
the  Russians  at  the  fort,  and  had  a sick- 
ening suspicion  that  these  ships  had  come 
thus  unexpectedly  to  take  them  away. 
The  sun  climbed  high  above  the  spruce- 
crest  of  the  hills  behind  her,  and  sailed 
steadily  through  the  unruffled  sea  of  blue 
that  canopied  the  whole  silent  and  drowsy 
earth,  but  the  girl  still  sat  there,  though 
now  her  telescope  showed  her  nothing  ex- 
cept the  group  of  buildings  at  the  stock- 
ade, and  motionless  ships  in  the  bay.  No, 
something  else  is  to  be  seen  now.  Was 
not  that  a horseman  coming  up  the  trail  ? 


Now  he  is  out  of  sight  in  a hollow,  then 
he  re-appears,  evidently  riding  in  great 
haste.  Now  the  lofty  redwoods  are  in  the 
way,  and  she  can  not  see  him  unless  she' 
moves.  “But  why  should  I care,”  she 
murmurs;  “are  a horse  and  man  so  ex- 
traordinary ?”  By-and-by  he  emerges  from 
behind  the  redwoods,  and  is  suddenly  so 
near  that  her  heart  gives  a great  bound. 

“ It  is  he!”  she  declares  proudly  to  her- 
self. But  what  of  it — of  course  he  would 
come  to  say  good-by.  It  is  his  politeness. 
She  sees  this  rider  stop  an  instant  and 
speak  to  Garcia,  then  bend  his  head  un- 
der the  branches  of  the  great  dark  trees, 
and  come  galloping  toward  her. 

“ Good  - morning,  Dr.  Baranof,”  she 
says,  steadying  her  voice.  “ What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  ships  and  the  firing  ?” 

“I  think  you  can  guess,”  he  answers, 
soberly.  “They  are  sent  by  the  Czar  to 
remove  my  countrymen  from  your  soil, 
where,  truly,  they  are  trespassers.” 

44  And  do  you  all  go  away,  and  soon  ?” 

“Soon  ! The  man  unyokes  his  oxen, 
and  leaves  them  where  the  plough  is 
dropped.  The  woman  breaks  the  thread, 
and  ceases  her  spinning  or  her  knitting 
without  another  stitch.  Couriers  are  out 
summoning  shepherds  and  herdsmen  to 
forsake  their  flocks,  and  the  wood-chop- 
pers to  leave  the  half -cut  tree  unfelled 
and  the  wedges  in  the  log.  Even  the  ex- 
periments of  a poor  naturalist  must  stop, 
and  his  aquarium  be  returned  to  the  ocean, 
for  before  sunset  the  colony  will  begin  its 
sad  journey  to  the  north.” 

4 ‘ This — very — night ! And  must  every- 
body go  ?” 

“Yes,  every  one — unless,  indeed,  he  is 
prepared  to  abandon  his  religion,  to  break 
his  bond  with  the  Alaskan  merchants,  to 
forswear  allegiance  to  Russia,  and  become 
a Spanish  subject;  for  on  no  other  terms 
will  the  government  allow  us  to  remain.” 

“That  is  asking  too  much — too  much,” 
she  says,  in  a low  voice,  whose  tone  of  hope- 
less decision  somehow  gives  him  hope. 

“ No,  it  is  not  too  much,  if  you  will  let 
me  love  you,  senorita,  and  stay  always 
with  you.  I have  little  to  offer  you  but 
ray  whole  heart  and  soul,  which  can  think 
of  no  happiness  so  great  as  to  know  you 
welcome  the  gift,  and  energy  to  work  for 
you  with  head  and  hands  that  can  not 
tire.  In  this  new  region,  where  there  are 
such  possibilities,  what  could  I not  accom- 
plish, inspired  by  your  love  ? Darling — 
for  I may  call  you  so  once,  now  that  you 
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know  how  day  after  day  I have  longed 
for  you,  wondering  if  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  I might  tell  you  of  it — darling, 
shall  I go,  or  will  you  let  me  stay  with 

you  ?” 

He  stood  far  from  her,  deferentially,  as 
a man  would  stand  in  the  presence  of  an 
angel  who  held  his  fate  in  his  gift.  The 
girl,  never  more  beautiful  than  now,  re- 
mained motionless  beside  him  with  down- 
cast face  and  folded  hands.  Presently 
she  raised  her  eyes,  and  gazed  steadily 
into  his — no  coquetry,  no  confession,  no 
denial,  only  earnest  truth-seeking. 

“ Alexis,”  she  said,  “can  you  really  do 
all  this  for  me  ? Do  you  think  you  would 
never  regret  it — never  grow  weary  of  our 
simple  life  and  of  me  ? I am  not  an  ac- 
complished lady  of  the  world  such  as  you 
have  known  abroad.  I am  nothing  but  a 
provincial  Mexican  girl — no,  don’t  gain- 
say it ; it  is  true  ! But  it  would  kill  a 
woman,  at  least  any  Castilian  woman,  I 
think,  to  know  some  day  that  her  hus- 
band felt  that  the  untutored  girl  whose 
youthful  prettiness  had  captivated  him 
when  he  was  away  in  the  woods,  was  a 
disgrace  to  him  after  he  had  taken  her  to 
cities.” 

“But—” 

“ No,  you  mustn’t  hide  this  from  your- 
self. You  must  remember — it  is  not  yet 
too  late — that  you  are  asking  to  be  your 
wife  a woman  who  is  far  beneath  you  in 
knowledge,  in  cultivation,  in  everything 
except — except — ” 

“Except  the  love  she  can  return!”  he 
cried,  clasping  her  in  a close  embrace  she 
did  not  resist.  “Is  it  not  so  ?”  and  she 
whispered  out  of  the  circle  of  his  arms: 
“Oh,  my  love,  I could  not  have  lived  if 
you  had  gone  away !” 

VL 

Nevertheless,  their  kisses  were  brief,  for 
Dr.  Baranof  must  hasten  back  to  the  fort 
and  fight  out  his  battle  with  his  country- 
men, who  he  knew  would  think  him  mad. 

It  was  well  for  him  they  were  so  busy 
and  excited  that  they  could  give  little 
attention  even  to  scolding  or  entreaty; 
and  so  he  was  left  to  pass  around  among 
the  women,  advising  them  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  their  children  on  the  tedious  voy- 
age, and  during  the  coming  winter  that 
was  to  be  so  different  from  the  past,  for 
the  roses  bloomed  in  the  gardens  at  the 
fort  all  the  year  round. 

Suddenly  Manzanero  appeared  in  the 


crowd,  roughly  pushing  the  people  aside 
as  he  strode  along,  a gun  in  his  hand  and 
a hunting-knife  in  his  belt,  though  his 
clothes  were  not  soiled  by  any  evidences 
of  deer-chasing.  Dr.  Baranof  greeted 
him  with  a civil  word,  and  was  answered 
by  an  insolent  stare  and  a coarse  exclama- 
tion, to  which  he  paid  no  attention,  turn- 
ing to  bid  good-by  to  a little  girl,  when 
the  child  was  almost  knocked  down  by 
the  rudeness  of  the  Spaniard  in  passing 
her.  This  angered  the  surgeon.  “Take 
care  where  you  are  going!”he  cried  out; 
when  Manzanero  instantly  turned  upon 
him,  his  face  livid  with  rage,  and  his  hand 
clutching  the  horn  hilt  of  his  knife: 

“ You , a cursed  interloper,  tell  me,  a 
native  Calif ora  ian,  to  take  care ! Tell  me  ! 
Why,  it  is  I who  am  kicking  you  out  of 
the  country!  Thank  Heaven  I don’t  kill 
everybody  here,  as  I shall  you  if  you  speak 
another  word !” 

A little  knot  of  terror-stricken  women 
surrounded  the  two  men,  Manzanero 
swearing  and  gesticulating,  the  surgeon 
facing  him,  self -controlled,  watchful,  re- 
plying nothing  to  the  vituperation,  while 
the  little  girl  clung  to  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 
Then  the  child  let  go,  and  stepped  back, 
satisfied,  for  she  saw  coming  Peter  the 
Giant,  half  friend,  wholly  slave  of  Dr. 
Baranof,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  ac- 
cident in  the  redwood  forest — saw  Peter 
the  Giant  seize  the  scurrilous  Spaniard, 
bear  him  swiftly  to  the  side  of  the  plaza; 
and  toss  him  over  the  fence  into  the  cow- 
yard  as  if  he  had  been  a log  of  pine. 

An  hour  later  all  the  people  came  to- 
gether in  the  plaza  for  their  last  service, 
and  bare-headed  held  a religious  leave- 
taking  from  their  sunny  homes.  Imme- 
diately afterward  they  began  to  go  on 
board  the  ships  by  the  help  of  large  boats, 
until  only  the  officers  were  left  ashore. 
These  lowered  the  Russian  flag,  slowly, 
with  uncovered  heads,  amid  the  tolling  of 
the  church  bells  and  the  thunder  of  sa- 
luting cannon.  Then  they  too  embarked, 
powerless  to  persuade  the  surgeon,  who 
waited  upon  the  brilliant  rocks  of  the 
headland  until  the  last  man  was  aboard, 
and  the  clanking  of  the  capstan  told  that 
the  anchor  was  being  lifted. 

Though  eager  to  get  back  to  his  waiting 
love,  the  solitary  exile  was  thus  linger- 
ing for  a last  look  through  misty  eyes  at 
his  countrymen,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  snapping  of  a stick  behind  him.  In- 
voluntarily glancing  around,  he  was  only 
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in  time  to  receive  face  to  face  the  stun- 
ning rush  of  the  frenzied  Spaniard,  who 
sprang  at  him,  with  knife  uplifted,  to  hurl 
him  off  the  headland.  So  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  and  utterly  savage  was  this 
onslaught  that  had  not  the  breaking  twigs 
given  warning,  the  absorbed  and  defense- 
less man  must  certainly  have  gone  down 
lifeless  to  the  jagged  rocks  and  fretting 
surf  hundreds  of  feet  beneath.  But  he 
had  been  given  a chance  to  face  the  at- 
tack, and  to  parry  the  knife  thrust.  This 
done,  both  men  fell  to  the  ground  on  the 
grassy  margin  of  the  cliff.  Manzanero 
was  far  heavier  and  stronger  than  Dr. 
Baranof,  but  the  latter  was  by  no  means 
feeble,  and  he  was  active. 

Foiled  in  his  effort  to  surprise,  the  Span- 
iard was  insane  with  anger,  and  fighting 
wildly  for  revenge  and  hate.  4 4 Did  I send 
them,”  he  yelled,  “to  have  you  stay  be- 
hind and  rob  me  of  my  wife  ?”  Baranof 
perceived  this  frenzy,  and,  not  minding 
blows,  struggled  to  guard  against  the 
knife,  and  if  possible  capture  it.  Keep- 
ing cool,  he  soon  knocked  the  weapon 
out  of  the  other’s  hand,  and  gathered  hope 
as  he  heard  it  fall  tinkling  down,  down, 
down  the  rough  face  of  the  precipice. 
“You  shall  go  after  it,”  was  shrieked  into 
his  ear,  and  he  felt  himself  lifted  clear 
from  the  ground  ; but  here  his  student 
training  in  wrestling  came  in,  and  by  a 
trick  he  balked  his  enemy’s  superior 
strength.  Then  it  was  a rolling,  clinch- 
ing, arm-gripping,  knee-straining  contest, 
edging  nearer  and  nearer  by  small  ugly 
advances  to  the  nodding  scarlet  blossoms 
that  marked  the  rim  of  that  bloody  chasm. 
Bruised,  breathless,  aching  with  the  tre- 
mendous strain  to  oppose  his  light  lithe- 
ness to  the  weight  and  muscle  of  his  foe, 
the  Russian  realized  that  it  would  be  only 
two  or  three  minutes  longer  before  ex- 
haustion weakened  his  resistance,  and  his 
bitter  fate  would  come — how  bitter,  when 
he  could  hear  even  yet  the  clanking  of  the 
ships’  capstans  and  the  rattling  of  the 
blocks ! His  shoulders  now  are  crushing 
the  outermost,  overhanging  blossoms,  and 
he  can  make  only  one  more  feeble  strug- 
gle before  the  horror  of  his  irrecoverable 
fall,  when  a shadow  comes  above  him, 
and  he  feels  his  foe  jar  under  a blow,  and 
then  sink  limp  and  nerveless  by  his  side. 
So  near  are  they  to  the  verge,  that  had 
he  not  grasped  the  arm  of  the  stricken 
man,  he  would  have  rolled  over  the  cliff. 
“Let  him  go,”  shouts  Peter  the  Giant, 


stooping  to  lift  up  the  head  of  his  half- 
fainting  master,  and  muttering  curses  at 
the  insensible  Spaniard. 

‘ ‘ It’s  a godsend,  sir,  that  I felt  I couldn’t 
leave  you,  and  so  swam  ashore.” 

“It  is,  Peter,  and  I thank  you  as  I 
thank  God.” 

“ Never  mind,  sir;  you  know  I owed 
you  one.” 

Peter  the  Giant  attended  to  the  man 
whom  his  sledge-hammer  fist  had  pros- 
trated, and  gave  him  some  stern  advice 
when  he  recovered — advice  which  Manza- 
nero followed  by  fleeing  to  Mexico,  going 
into  the  army,  and  getting  killed  at  Buena 
Vista. 

VII. 

All  this  time  the  maiden  at  the  Casa 
del  Norte  had  sat  on  the  hill-side  where 
the  redwood  shadows  were  creeping  near- 
er and  nearer,  as  though  making  modest 
advances  to  comfort  her — sat  there  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  not  so  much  that  her  lover 
might  at  the  last  minute  yield  to  the  im- 
portunities of  his  comrades  and  desert 
her,  as  in  distrust  of  her  doing  right  in 
asking  him  to  stay.  So  long  as  he  did 
not  expatriate  himself,  she  told  her  heart 
a glorious  career  must  surely  open  to  his 
splendid  talents.  But  might  it  not  yet  ? 
for  had  she  not  a secret  to  tell  him — a re- 
ward for  his  sacrifice  ? She  heard  the 
guns  of  the  saluting,  and  through  her  tel- 
escope counted  the  boats  passing  back  and 
forth  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  un- 
til the  very  last  one  had  gone.  Realizing 
this,  she  fled  to  the  house,  and  casting  her- 
self upon  a sofa  in  the  darkened  front 
room,  buried  her  face  in  the  wolf-skins 
that  covered  it,  and  burst  into  a passion 
of  tears.  Then  she  felt  a hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  a voice  speaking  so  ten- 
derly— 

“Sweetheart!” 

With  what  a glad  cry  she  sprang  up, 
and  how  tightly  she  wound  her  warm 
arms  around  his  neck,  as  though  even  yet 
he  might  be  lost ! Then  how  tenderly  she 
bathed  his  cuts  and  bruises,  sweetly  sym- 
pathizing, for  he  could  only  explain  his 
appearance  by  telling  her  somewhat  of 
the  truth,  though  he  forbore  to  tell  her,  at 
least  yet,  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
sought  to  become  his  murderer. 

That  evening  she  swung  in  her  ham- 
mock on  the  porch  as  was  her  habit,  while 
the  doctor  sat  near  her,  where  he  could 
look  up  into  her  face  and  they  could  talk 
easily.  She  had  made  him  repeat  again 
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the  story  of  old  Count  Orloff  and  his  ro- 
mantic bequeathment  of  the  silver  mines 
to  the  Spanish  lady. 

“Are  you  sure  you  have  told  me  every 
word  ?”  she  insisted. 

4 ‘ I think  so — everything  essential.  But 
why  do  you  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
legend  ?” 

“Because  I too  have  a story  about  an 
ancestor;”  and  as  she  said  this  she  went 
and  sat  beside  him,  stealing  her  hand  into 
his.  “Darling,  did  you  never  wonder 
how  I happened  to  be  named  Orloffina  ?” 

“I  have  thought  it  a curious  coinci- 
dence.” 

“It  is  far  more  than  that.  My  great- 
grandmother was  the  lady  Count  Orloff 
wished  to  marry.” 

That  startled  him  so  that  he  exclaimed, 

“Why  did  you  never  tell  me  this  be- 
fore ?” 

“Because  it  was  to  her  he  gave  the  sil- 
ver mines,  and  I wouldn’t  have  had  you 
know  it  for  the  world  before — before  you 
had  asked  me  to  be  your  wife.” 

“ I do  not  yet  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  it.” 

“Don’t  you  ? Well,  listen.  You  have 
said  that  your  ancestor’s  will  was  foolish. 
The  will  of  mine  was  far  more  so,  for  she 
decreed  that  not  a real  of  all  the  great 
property  inherited  by  her  should  be  inher- 
ited by  any  of  her  descendants,  but  should 
go  to  the  support  of  certain  hospitals,  un- 
til some  daughter  of  the  house  should 
marry  a Russian — as  I am  going  to  do,” 
she  added,  shyly,  out  of  the  lapel  of  his 
coat,  as  it  were.  “ So  you  see,  my  Alexis, 
we  are  not  to  be  so  very  poor,  after  all ; 
and  perhaps  someday  I shall  go  to  Madrid, 
after  all — mayn’t  I ?” 

The  round  red  sun  was  almost  gone  to 
rest  behind  his  crimson  bed-curtains,  and 
it  seemed  to  those  two,  watching  it  from 
the  sweet  Sonoma  hills  in  full -hearted 
happiness,  that  it  waited  a little,  in  mo- 
mentary, half-sad  expectation  of  what  it 
nor  they  would  ever  hear  again — the  sun- 
set gun  at  El  Fuerte  de  los  Rusos. 


OUR  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  POETS. 

/Y  NE  of  the  results  of  my  study  of  Amer- 
ican  poetry  has  been  to  assure  myself 
that  certain  speeificand  well-defined  causes 
have  worked  together  to  fix,  as  a charac- 
teristic of  that  literature,  a universal  ten- 
derness toward  “the  speechless  world,” 
the  creatures  in  fur  and  feathers  that  ful- 


fill such  great  and  beautiful  functio 
our  world’s  economy.  This  pitifu 
co  extensive  with  nature,  may  be  a 
accepted  as  a new  departure  in  poetr 
I do  not  find  that  sympathy  with  \ 
life  is  by  any  means  an  invariabh 
with  poets. 

The  causes  I refer  to  are  not  far  tc 
In  the  first  place,  the  popular  mi 
America  is  not  so  familiarized  with 
sical  images  and  allusions  as  in  E:. 
and  the  American  poet,  therefore,  dc 
recur  so  readily  as  his  European  coi 
to  the  fancies  and  mythology  of  anti  * 

In  the  next,  the  beasts  and  birds 
New  World  are  not  the  same  beasts  ana 
birds  that  play  such  important  parts  in 
Old-World  fables,  give  point  to  Old-World 
proverbs,  and  form  the  object  of  so  many 
Old-World  prejudices  and  predilections, 
and  the  American  poet  therefore  finds  his 
creatures  as  yet  untampered  with  by  an- 
tique misrepresentation  or  popular  super- 
stitions. He  has  not  got  to  rummage  for 
his  natural  history  among  the  mossy  roots 
of  a reverend  folk-lore,  or  a heraldry  that 
is  sanctified  by  national  associations.  The 
larks,  robins,  and  magpies  of  America  are 
not  the  birds  that  are  known  by  the  same 
names  in  Europe,  and  so  the  poet  of  the 
West  finds  the  ground  still  virgin  soil  be- 
fore him.  Popular  superstition  has  not 
had  time  yet  to  lichen  over  the  familiar 
objects  of  his  country-side,  and  he  has  thus 
few  temptations  to  the  logicians’  fallacy 
from  antiquity.  Indeed,  there  is  even  no- 
ticeable sometimes  a tendency  toward  ir- 
reverence for  “the  widowed”  turtle,  and  a 
disposition  to  make  fun  of  the  nightin- 
gale that  “bruised  his  bosom  on  a thorn,” 
as  if  they  were  antiquated  favorites  of  an 
obsolete  era  of  thought, 

44  Though  still  the  lark-voieed  matins  ring 
The  world  has  known  so  long, 

The  wood-thrush  of  the  West  still  sing 
Earth’s  last  sweet  even-song!” 

But  this,  after  all,  is  only  a very  partial 
protection,  for  though  some  of  his  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  insects  are  new  to  poetry, 
the  remainder— such  as  the  wolf  and  the 
lion,  the  owl  and  the  raven — are  not  things 
of  any  one  time  or  place.  Thus  an  Amer- 
ican raven  flies  with  just  as  “prodigious” 
a flight  as  a Scotch  one  or  a Roman ; the 
owl  and  vulture  might  be  quite  as  “ob- 
scene” in  “Evangeline”  or  “ Mogg  Me- 
gone”  as  they  are  in  Wordsworth  or  Cow- 
per.  But  I do  not  find  Longfellow  or  any 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  taking  advantage 
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of  the  license  of  poetical  prejudice  extend- 
ed to  them  by  high  prescription.  On  the 
•contrary,  they  compassionate  the  raven, 
and  handsomely  meet  the  vulture  and  the 
owl  with  a compliment.  They  speak  ill  of 
nothing.  And  I can  not,  for  myself,  help 
.admiring  this  absence  of  cynicism.  They 
are  as  gentle  always  as  Keats,  while  in 
their  more  general  passages  they  show  all 
Shelley's  appreciation  of  the  harmonious 
unity  in  nature: 

44  Come  learn  with  me  the  fatal  song 
Which  knits  the  world  in  music  strong, 
Whereto  every  bosom  dances, 

Kindled  with  courageous  fancies; 

Come,  lift  thine  eyes  to  lofty  rhymes, 

Of  things  with  things  and  times  with  times, 
Primal  chimes  of  sun  and  shade, 

Of  sound  and  echo,  man  and  maid, 

The  land  reflected  in  the  flood, 

Body  with  shadow  still  pursued, 

For  Nature  beats  in  perfect  tune, 

And  rounds  with  rhyme  her  every  rune!** 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  specific  causes 
io  which  I have  alluded,  there  must  be 
.sought  some  larger,  more  national  influ- 
ence at  work  to  account  for  this  complete 
•Catholicism  in  kindliness.  Nor  somehow 
is  it  difficult,  so  I think,  to  imagine  the 
poets  of  a country  with  such  distant  hori- 
zons as  America,  so  vast  in  certainties,  so 
infinite  in  possibilities,  refusing  to  limit 
their  sympathies  to  merely  continental 
boundaries,  or  to  cramp  their  interests 
•within  the  domains  of  any  single  crown, 
or  “hop  about  from  perch  to  perch  in  pal- 
try cages  of  dead  men's  dead  thoughts.” 
Accustomed  to  such  large  maps,  they 
may  be  easily  supposed  to  be  intolerant 
of  geographical  prejudices,  and  priding 
themselves  before  everything  upon  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  may  have  carried 
their  sympathy  with  an  unconvention- 
al freedom  into  their  treatment  of  natu- 
ral objects,  “ Our  country  hath  a gospel 
of  her  own.”  For  myself,  I am  content 
to  believe  this,  and  to  attribute  their  just 
recognition  of  the  place  of  animal  and  in- 
sect life  to  the  large-hearted  tone  of  Amer- 
ican intellectual  thought.  And  I would 
not  know  where  to  go  for  a more  adequate 
statement  of  the  poet's  means  and  ends  in 
nature  than  Emerson's  “Wood  Notes,”  or 
for  thoughts  more  fully  in  sympathy  with 
nature  than  Longfellow's  or  Whittier’s, 
with  his  ear  “full  of  summer  sounds.” 
.Lovers  of  wild  life  will  find  it  hard  to 
outmatch  Bret  Harte's  apostrophe  to  the 
•coyote  and  the  grizzly,  Emerson's  to  the 
humble-bee,  Wendell  Holmes's  to  the  sea- 
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fowl  outside  his  study  window,  or  Aldrich’s 
delightfully  appreciative  touches  of  wild 
life.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  insects — every- 
thing that  has  life  is  looked  at  kindly 
and  unselfishly  apart  from  human  inter- 
ests, and  this,  too,  with  a respectful  sym- 
pathy that  bespeaks  something  more  sin- 
cere than  Cowper’s  lip-service  or  Pope’s 
acidulated  praise.  Our  furred  and  feather- 
ed fellow-beings,  seniors  to  ourselves  in  ex- 
istence, though  subjected  to  us,  are  not,  as 
in  the  European  poets,  accepted  as  mere 
accidents  of  the  human  economy,  or  as 
secondary  properties  of  man.  They  seem 
to  remember — unless  it  be  only  my  own 
whimsical  interpretation  of  their  tender- 
ness— that  our  earth  is  the  other  creatures’ 
earth  too,  that  they  are  a creation  of  them- 
selves, that  each  had  a day  set  apart  for 
itself,  a morning  and  an  evening,  at  the 
first  miracle  of  the  world's  making. 

And  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  the  transla- 
tion of  nature  into  human  language,  rea- 
son demands  that  the  poet  shall  speak 
without  prejudice,  and  the  soul  insists 
upon  truth.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt, 
there  are  woodland  parables  hard  to  read, 
and  the  sea  has  its  voices  that  puzzle,  and 
the  mountains  palimpsests  that  baffle ; but 
for  the  tender  and  truthful  evangelist,  for 
the  real  poet,  the  rock  will  in  the  end  read 
off  its  own  cipher,  and  the  wave  resolve 
its  hieroglyphics. 

There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  will  not 
understand  me ; 

“For  them  the  song-sparrow  and  the  bobolink 
Sing  not,  nor  winds  make  music  in  the  leaves.” 

But  the  love  of  nature  is  so  wide-spread 
as  to  be  almost  a universal  property,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  my  readers,  there- 
fore, will  understand  me  when  I feel 
grateful  to  those  poets  with  whom,  for 
instance,  no  cormorant  is  “obscene,”  no 
owl  a “deathly  fiend”;  with  whom  the 
crow  becomes  nothing  more  dreadful  than 
the  Red  Man's  totem,  and  remains  a pious 
bird  withal;  the  raven  is  acknowledged 
mischievous,  but  not  libelled  as  a portent- 
ous horror;  the  peacocks, 

44  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone 
As  if  the  castle  were  their  own,” 

escape  abuse  for  their  possessive  demean- 
or ; and  the  vultures,  so  admirably  de- 
scribed in  Longfellow's  well-known  pas- 
sage,* are  not  reproached  for  the  unloved 
purpose  they  fulfill. 


• Lougfellow’s  vultures,  by-the-way,  are  condors. 
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The  eagle  is  neither  the  eagle  of  Rome, 
Assyria,  Persia,  nor  France ; it  is  not  the 
natural  foe  of  serpents  nor  the  bolt-bearer 
of  the  gods,  nor  any  of  the  other  eagles 
that  fly  in  mythology,  heraldry,  and  fa- 
ble, and  of  which  poets,  as  a rule,  take 
such  easy  cognizance.  It  is  simply  the 
best  in  the  sky — Keneu,  the  great  war-ea- 
gle ; and  just  as  it  was  the  totem  of  the  Red 
Man  when  he  was  lord  of  America,  so  now 
it  is  the  totem  of  the  white  men  who  have 
dispossessed  him. 

The  dove,  again,  though  it  may  occa- 
sionally give  an  epithet  to  an  old  man — 

‘ 4 gray  and  dove-like” — or  to 4 4 maidens  in  a 
swing,  like  white  doves  upon  the  wing,”  is 
invariably  the  simple  pigeon  of  the  farm 
roof,  “the  meek  and  innocent  inmate”  of 
the  dove-cote,  or  busy  on  barn  and  wall  in 
4 4 endless  wooing  and  endless  contention  of 
rivals.  ” It  is  not  the  intolerable  widow  of 
older  poetry  that  is  always  being  made  a 
prey  of  by  something  larger  than  herself, 
and  described  as  the  last  refuge  of  a chas- 
tity that  had  fled  from  all  other  breasts  in 
the  world  besides. 

The  owl  is  the  owl,  pure  and  simple, 
that  goes  out  a-mousing  of  nights,  and, 
when  it  pleases,  sits  on  trees  to  hoot.  But 
its  presence  does  not  fill  its  neighborhood 
with  any  horrid  desolation,  nor  does  its 
voice  bring  disaster  upon  innocent  pass- 
ers-by, or  fall  like  a curse  of  sickness  upon 
the  surrounding  parish. 

44  That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet, 

Talking  in  their  native  language — 
Talking,  scolding,  at  each  other.” 

These  instances,  though  very  inadequate- 
ly, illustrate  the  absence  in  American 
verse  of  traditional  prejudices,  and  to  some 
extent,  therefore,  the  absence  also  of  that 
error  of  mysticism  “which  mistakes  the 
accidental  and  individual  symbol  for  a 
universal  one.”  This  leads  in  the  first 
place  to  the  rejection,  as  already  shown, 
of  those  secondary  significances  which  in- 
volve specific  prejudices,  and,  even  further, 
to  the  rejection  of  all  secondary  signifi- 
cances whatever  as  tending  to  obscure 
primary  truths. 

Thus  the  nightingale  is  not  the  invari- 
able 4 4 Philomela,  ” nor  the  kingfisher 4 4 the 
calm -compelling  halcyon.”  The  swan, 
4 4 that  speaks  almost  as  a man  speaks,” 
might,  for  all  the  American  poets  say, 
never  have  been  Leda’s  lover  or  Venus’s 
wagoner,  nor  sung  the  sad  dirge  of  her 
certain  ending. 

This  temperance  in  imagination  natu- 


rally deprives  poetry  of  much  that  is  beau* 
tiful,  and  I for  one  would  deplore  the  loss 
of  the  delightful  fancies  of  antiquity  were 
it  not  for  the  corresponding  gain  of  many 
beautiful  truths  from  nature.  It  would 
have  been  illogical,  of  course,  to  expect  to 
find  those  fancies,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  nature  restored  to  the  pretty  con- 
ditions under  which  Pan  was  king  of  all 
the  country-side  without  restoring  also 
those  old  prejudices  against  individuals 
which  have  infected  European  poetry,  and 
done  so  much  to  make  its  “nature”  arti- 
ficial and  unsatisfactory.  I had  rather 
lose  the  classical  beauties  of  antiquity  than 
purchase  them  4 4 salted”  with  its  obliqui- 
ties. At  all  events,  this  rejection  by  Amer- 
ican poets  of  all  secondary  significances  of 
individual  objects  in  nature  appears  to  me 
abundantly  compensated  by  their  tender 
fidelity  to  the  noblest  purpose  of  their  high 
mission. 

They  seem  to  be  content  with  the  sim- 
ple truth,  and  not  to  care  to  go  deeper 
than  the  first  and  natural  interpretation. 

It  satisfies  them  to  find  that  these  inter- 
pretations show  every  created  thing  to  be 
an  emblem  of  a divine  compassion  of 
which  the  poet’s  truths  are  the  only  ad- 
equate expression.  “The  heart  which 
abandons  itself  to  the  Supreme  Mind  finds 
itself  related  to  all  its  works,  will  travel  by 
royal  roads  to  particular  knowledge  and 
powers. . . . All  men  live  by  truth,  and 
stand  in  need  of  expression. . . . Poets  are 
natural  sayers,  sent  into  the  world  for 
expression.  . . . Nature  offers  all  her  crea- 
tures to  them  as  a picture  language.  . . . 
Nature  is  a symbol  in  the  whole  and  in 
every  part.  . . . Nothing  walks  or  creeps 
or  grows  or  exists  which  must  not  in  turn 
arise  and  walk  before  the  poet  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  his  meaning.” 

The  bullion  of  these  sterling  lines  might 
be  wire  drawn  through  a volume. 

There  remains  to  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion certain  features  which  are  in  a large 
measure  special  to  American  verse.  One 
of  these  is  the  punctuality  with  which  re- 
ligious associations  are  availed  of.  Thus 
the  cock  has  “the  self-same  voice  that  in 
ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Pe- 
ter,” and  the  ravens  cry  to  the  Lord  for 
food.  “Angelic  rays”  from  the  wood- 
birds’  pinions  fall,  and  the  sparrows  chirp 
as  if  4 4 they  still  were  proud  their  race  in 
Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be.”  The 
doves,  ‘‘sweet  birds,”  teach  4 4 lessons  of 
heaven, ” while  prayers  are  44  the carrier-pi - 
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geons”  between  man  and  his  God.  Hum- 
ming-birds are  “angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending” on  ladders  of  passion-flower 
tendrils;  “the  dear  white  stork”  by  God 
in  heaven  “ was  given  as  a blessing”;  the 
robin  is  the  “abbot”  of  the  wood,  and  his 
perch  in  the  elm  his  “pulpit.”  The  sound 
of  the  wings  of  birds  of  passage  is  “the 
cry  of  souls  that  high  on  toiling  pinions 
fly”;  birds’  nests  are  half-way  houses  “on 
the  way  to  heaven” ; their  even-songs  are 
hymns;  the  musicians  themselves  are 

“ The  ballad-singers  and  the  troubadours. 

The  street  musicians  of  the  heavenly  city, 

The  birds  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  S&uL” 

Moreover,  when  selectinglegends  or  poems 
for  adaptation  or  translation,  there  is  an 
apparent  preference  shown  for  those  that 
express  a semi-sacred  or  superstitious  ten- 
derness toward  the  furred  and  feathered. 
Thus  “ Hermione,”  the  tale  of  the  Vogel- 
weid  Dole,  the  legends  of  the  Swallow  and 
the  Crossbill.  In  somewhat  the  same  vein 
we  find  the  poets  of  America  attributing 
melancholy  to  the  notes  of  birds,  as  if  in 
recognition  of  that  pathos  with  which 
Nature  balances  so  beautifully  her  great 
antiphonies.  For  instance,  the  heron’s 
cry  is  one  of  lamentation,  the  crane’s  of 
mourning;  the  sea-fowl  are  melancholy, 
the  loon  “sad,”  the  purple  finch  plaintive. 
Even  the  raven  is  wistful,  the  crow  “pite- 
ous,” and  the  bulbul  “ wailing.” 

For  the  birds  in  general,  they  are  the 
veritable  winged  things  of  the  meadow 
and  woodland,  hill  and  stream.  Sweetly 
through  the  hazel  bushes  comes  the  song 
of  “that  devil-may-care  the  bobolink”; 
and  the  joyous  robin,  full  of  gladness  him- 
self, fills  with  his  glee  the  orchard  resonant 
with  bees.  From  the  meadows  breaks  out 
at  every  point  the  lark’s  short  sweet  rap- 
ture, and  from  the  forest  depths  resound 
the  complaints  of  the  flute-voiced  whip- 
poor-will,  and  the  melody  of  that  maestro 
of  the  woodland  choirs,  the  mocking-bird. 

“Then  from  a neighboring  thicket  the  mocking- 
bird, wildest  of  singers, 

Singing  aloft  on  a willow  spray  that  hung  o’er 
the  water, 

Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  deli- 
cious music 

That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves 
stood  silent  to  listen; 

Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad,  then 
soaring  to  madness, 

Seemed  they  to  guide  and  to  follow  the  revels 
of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 

Single  notes  then  were  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low 
lamentation, 


Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them 
abroad  in  derision, 

As  when,  after  a storm,  a gust  of  wind  through 
the  tree-tops 

Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a crystal  show- 
er on  the  branches.” 

April’s  bird,  New  England’s  poet  lau- 
reate, blue-coated,  flies  before  you  prophe- 
sying spring,  or  from  the  tree-top,  valiant 
bird,  sings  a delicate  overture  to  lead  the 
tardy  concert  of  the  year. 

Overhead  is  heard  the  whoop  of  the 
southward-sailing  crane;  and  out  of  the 
marsh-land,  the  pasture  of  pool-haunting 
herds,  we  see  like  a blood-red  flag  the 
bright  flamingoes  fly.  The  day  awakes 
with  the  cheery  voices  of  the  farm-yard, 
and  closes  with  the  sad  good-nights  of  the 
herons,  home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar- 
trees  returning  at  sunset. 

This  fidelity  to  Nature  expresses  itself 
in  many  pleasing  forms,  for  instance,  the 
constant  recognition  of  the  sympathy  be- 
tween childhood  and  the  birds,  and  again 
the  gratitude  of  the  birds  toward  Night. 
The  latter  is  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
European  verse.  N ight  is  there  considered 
(apart,  of  course,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
moon  or  stars)  as  a time  of  horror;  every- 
thing connected  with  it  is  dreadful;  the 
birds  rejoice  every  morning  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  darkness,  and  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  return  of  daylight.  A vol- 
ume could  be  filled  with  the  prejudices  of 
English  poets  on  this  point,  but,  except  for 
chance  allusions  in  Byron,  Keats,  and  a 
very  few  others,  to  the  kindliness  of  the 
evening  and  the  early  moth-time,  the  ap- 
proach of  darkness,  and  Darkness  itself, 
are  habitually  spoken  of  as  being  hateful 
to  animated  nature.  But  in  American 
poetry  night  is  spoken  of  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  and,  above  all,  it  is  shown  how 
gracious  a thing  darkness  is,  and  how  glad 
the  birds  are  of  it.  ‘ ‘ They  wish  the  shad- 
ows would  faster  creep.” 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  hurried  review, 
American  poetry,  as  I read  it,  is  character- 
ized by  a tenderness  that  in  the  same  degree 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  poets  of  the  Old 
World.  I attribute  this  to  several  special 
causes,  notably  the  comparative  unfamil- 
iarity of  the  American  mind  with  classical 
fancies,  and  the  fact  of  the  New-World  fau- 
na being  comparatively  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity and  Europe.  Added  to  these  is  a 
larger  and  more  general  cause — a national 
intolerance  of  prejudices.  This  I find  illus- 
trated by  the  absence  of  traditional  antipa- 
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thies ; by  a just  appreciation  of  the  place  of 
wild  life  in  Nature,  and  of  the  relations  of 
the  several  parts  to  the  complete  scheme ; 
and  by  the  rejection  of  secondary  signifi- 
cances as  tending  to  obscure  the  primary 
ti  uths.  Some  special  features  of  American 
verse,  the  predilection  shown  for  the  reli- 
gious and  the  pathetic  aspects  of  Nature, 
appear  to  me  to  enhance  this  tenderness. 


EUGENIE’S  FfiTE  DAY. 

NOT  an  empress  was  this  Eugenie,  but 
a little  Jewish  maid  who  came  to  the 
manufactory  of  “Blumenthal  and  Co.  to 
sweep,  dust,  run  errands,  wait  on  the  op- 
erators at  their  sewing-machines,  trim  out 
the  scallops  of  whole  ship-loads  of  Ham- 
burg edgings,  and  last,  but  not  least  gall- 
ing to  her  small  soul,  to  “try  on.”  In 
this  great  establishment  where  outfits  of 
satin  or  silk,  velvet,  linen,  lawn,  or  lace, 
were  made  for  all  womankind  from  in- 
fancy up  to  that  “uncertain  age,”  and 
even  beyond,  every  garment  for  a girl  of 
thirteen  which  required  fitting  fell  to  Eu- 
genie’s share,  and  for  these  she  served  as 
model.  I have  often  seen  the  salty  sprin- 
kles in  her  dark  eyes  when  the  foreman 
turned  her  round  and  round,  pushed  her 
here  or  pulled  her  there,  grumbled  because 
she  was  lean,  and  attributed  all  misfits  to 
her  angularity. 

“On  a better  developed  child  of  this 
age  this  design  would  be  perfect  — su- 
perb. You  must  notice  that  ’Genie  is  too 
scrawny,”  he  explained  to  young  Gabriel 
Blumenthal,  who  accepted  or  rejected  the 
styles  as  they  were  created. 

“Ah  yes,  I see.  ’Genie,  you  are  tall 
enough  and  straight  enough,  but  you 
must  grow  fat;  then  you  shall  have  your 
wages  raised.”  And  Mr.  Gabriel  leans  in- 
dolently back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  sur- 
veys her  again  from  head  to  foot.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  Eugenie  is  lean 
because  she  is  hungry.  She  hated  her 
breakfast  of  butterless  rye  bread  and  black 
coffee,  and  did  not  thrive  on  what  she  sub- 
stituted— a couple  of  green  apples  and  a 
ginger  cake. 

Mr.  Gabriel  had  seen  life’s  pathos  in 
that  picture  of  little  Cosette  asleep  on  a 
miserable  pallet,  with  her  gorgeous  doll 
clasped  in  her  arms,  and  might  have  seen, 
but  that  the  sight  was  so  common,  life’s 
irony  in  Eugenie's  faded  flounce  and  worn 
shoes  beneath  the  coat  of  plush  or  velvet 
— life’s  bitterness  in  her  flashing  eyes, 


glowing  cheeks,  and  trembling  fingers,  as 
she  unfastens  the  splendid  garment,  and 
escapes  like  a wild  bird  from  its  captors. 
On  a dollar  and  a half  a week  one  can  not 
dress  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  so  Eu- 
genie resembled  the  lilies  of  the  field  more 
than  she  was  aware,  perhaps,  in  that  the 
nearer  she  approached  the  ground,  the 
meaner  and  muddier  she  appeared.  She 
was  but  one  of  twenty  children  in  the 
work-room,  and  though  the  poorest  of  all, 
she  embodied  all  the  storm  and  sunshine, 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  vivacity 
and  intellect,  of  her  little  world.  Her 
companions  and  admirers  of  to-day  were 
her  tormentors  and  rivals  of  to-morrow. 
They  were  quick  to  notice  how  gypsy-like 
she  was,  with  her  dark  eyes  and  black 
braided  hair,  from  which  over  her  fore- 
head escaped  those  little  waves  and  curls 
which  neither  rain  nor  warm  weather 
ever  straightened ; and  when  they  want- 
ed the  excitement  of  seeing  “ ’Genie  in  a 
tantrum,”  they  would  get  Gretchen  to 
whisper  in  her  Jiidisch  Deutsch,  “Thy 
mother  bought  thee  of  a Zigeunerin  for 
zwei  Pfennige.  ” Her  indignant  tears  were 
not  less  bitter  because  they  were  forced  to 
flow  in  silence,  and  were  hastily  wiped 
away  with  the  cuttings  on  the  floor.  Her 
ardent  soul  knew  no  repression  of  emo- 
tion, as  it  knew  no  deceit. 

Gretchen  had  a dozen  secrets,  where 
Eugenie  had  not  a concealment  under  the 
sun,  yet  no  one  ever  cried,  “ Gretchen  did 
it ! Gretchen  did  it !”  while  the  other  seem- 
ed ever  attended,  like  the  player  in  the 
Greek  tragedy,  by  the  inevitable  chorus. 
No  wonder  that  she  hastily  exclaimed, 
when  told  by  a child  who  had  lived  in 
the  country,  how  the  katydids  sang  in 
the  fields,  “ I am  glad  I never  hear  them, 
for  it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  all  the  girls 
turned  to  grasshoppers  at  night,  and  were 
crying,  ‘’Genie  did,  and  ’Genie  didn’t,’  to 
drive  me  crazy,  as  they  do  all  day.” 

* ‘ I’m  so  tired  out  sometimes  that  I want 
to  die ; don’t  you,  ’Genie  ?”  said  a com- 
panion one  night. 

“Die!”  said  Eugenie,  with  superb  as- 
tonishment. “No,  I don't.  I have  not 
lived  yet.”  Which  remark  contains  a 
strong  justification  of  the  doctrine  teach- 
ing “ the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

How  strong  must  the  desire  of  life  be 
when,  deprived  of  all  its  sweetness,  sun- 
shine, pure  air,  breath  of  flowers,  liberty 
to  laugh  and  sing,  she  would  still  exclaim 
against  death  I 
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She  was  but  one  of  thousands,  and  so 
wore  her  poor  clothes,  ate  or  did  not  eat 
her  rye  bread,  breathed  fluff  of  cloth, 
smell  of  oil,  and  poisoned  air,  and  when- 
ever the  irrepressible  spirit  of  youth  and 
bounding  blood  bade  her  speak  or  dance 
against  rule,  jeoparded  her  position,  and 
ran  the  risk  of  a beating  at  home.  One 
blessing  her  hard  work  brought  her,  of 
which  she  could  not  be  cheated — sleep  so 
sweet  and  dreamless  that 41  all  night  is  like 
a minute.”  Waking,  she  had  one  unfail- 
ing  joy  in  spring-time,  and  that  was  the  dis- 
play of  flowers  in  the  market  she  passed 
daily.  Hers  was  not  simply  a sentiment  in 
regard  to  them.  She  hated  the  fine  gar- 
ments which  were  associated  only  in  her 
mind  with  torture  and  shame,  and  the  gor- 
geous materials  to  which  her  eyes  were 
accustomed  embodied  none  of  that  beauty 
for  which  her  heart  was  hungry.  But  the 
flowers!  They  were  an  untainted  plea- 
sure, a source  of  boundless  delight  and  sat- 
isfaction. She  would  wear  them  in  her 
hair  and  on  her  breast;  they  never  con- 
trasted painfully  with  her  faded  dresses. 
She  begged  a leaf  or  bud— the  only  things 
she  deigned  to  beg  or  accept  from  her 
companions.  They  had  twitted  her  with 
poverty,  and  nothing  could  induce  her  to 
share  a lunch  or  a penny,  though  she  gave 
generously,  4 4 but  even  a queen  could  ask 
for  a flower,”  she  explained.  She  loved 
to  dance,  and  had  learned,  Heaven  knows 
how  or  where ! and  must  gratify  her  long- 
ing occasionally,  whatever  vials  of  wrath 
might  be  emptied  on  her  head.  When  a 
lull  in  the  rush  of  business  permitted  an 
extension  of  the  half-hour  into  an  hour 
for  lunch,  Eugenie  was  almost  happy. 
Then  her  companions  gathered  around 
her,  no  longer  rivals  and  thorns  in  the 
flesh,  but,  like  the  Athenians,  eager  to 
hear  something  new.  She  taught  them 
German  songs,  their  united  voices  serv- 
ing only  as  a foil  to  her  powerful  alto, 
which  pierced  the  floors  and  walls,  and 
reached  at  length  the  ears  of  the  magnates 
in  the  counting-house.  A pastime  that 
interfered  with  the  correct  calculation  of 
dollars  and  cents  was  instantly  forbidden 
on  pain  of  dismissal.  Debarred  from  talk- 
ing all  day  or  singing  at  noon,  Eugenie 
thought  with  the  French,  perhaps,  though 
in  a different  sense,  that  44  what  can  not 
be  said  can  be  sung,  what  can  not  be  sung 
can  be  danced.”  She  would  dance,  then. 
Alas ! her  inveterate  foe,  an  irascible  Hi- 
bernian, who  was  forewoman  of  the  de- 


partment in  which  Eugenie  spent  most  of 
her  time,  pounced  tipon  her,  and  peremp- 
torily forbade  any  further  exhibition  of 
what  she  called  her  4 4 fandangoes.” 

44  The  worst  girl  in  the  room,”  said  Mo- 
ther McGowan  to  Miss  Emily,  head  of  an- 
other department — Miss  Emily,  who  seem- 
ed not  only  to  see,  but  also  to  talk,  and 
especially  to  listen,  with  her  large  eyes, 
and  who  drew  to  her  every  soul  in  the 
building  who  had  a trouble  to  tell.  4 4 The 
worst  girl  in  the  room!  Yesterday  at 
dinner-time  I caught  the  young  ragamuf- 
fin up  on  one  of  the  cutting-tables  dan- 
cing away  for  dear  life ; and  there  were  all 
the  other  children  taking  their  lesson,  of 
course,  and  lilting  low  for  her  to  keep  step 
by,  while  slie^held  up  her  rag  of  a dress 
and  whirled  around  like  a spinning-jen- 
ny. She  had  pieces  of  yellow  lawn  twist- 
ed into  sunflowers,  and  there  they  dangled 
from  her  long  plaits,  and  I’ll  give  you  my 
word  there  is  not  a child  in  the  place  but 
would  have  been  wearing  rag  roses  and 
dancing  4 The  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin’  to- 
morrow if  I hadn’t  caught  her  at  her 
tricks.  ‘Come  out  of  that,  you  young 
rowdy,’ says  I,  and  took  her  by  the  arm 
and  brought  her  to  the  floor.  4 What  are 
you  thinking  of,  to  be  dancing  there  ?’ 

4 I’m  not  a rowdy,  ’ says  she,  jerking  away ; 

4 and  I’m  not  thinking  of  anything  ugly, 
especially  not  of  you  /’  To  my  very  face, 
do  you  mind!  Of  course  the  children  all 
laughed,  but  I was  mad  enough  to  fall 
on  her  and  beat  her  then  and  there.  I’ll 
have  her  out  of  this  Saturday  night,  for 
she  is  the  plague  of  my  life.” 

Now,  Emily,  do  thy  best  to  save  this  lit- 
tle one,  whom  the  gods  have  conspired  to 
grind  to  powder!  “When  the  pitcher 
falls  upon  the  stone,  woe  unto  the  pitch- 
er; when  the  stone  falls  upon  the  pitcher, 
woe  unto  the  pitcher;  whatever  befalls, 
woe  unto  the  pitcher.” 

“If  you  will  send  Eugenie  over  to  ray 
room,”  said  Miss  Emily,  “you  may  take 
Carrie,  who  is  far  quieter.  We  must 
watch  this  Eugenie,  who  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed”— adding  softly  to  herself — “but 
only  by  the  spirit  of  beautiful  youth.” 

Glad  to  be  rid  of  her,  Mother  McGowan, 
who  was  herself  too  overburdened  with 
work  to  have  time  for  training  her  trou- 
blesome charge,  made  the  exchange  at 
once. 

“They  tell  me  you  were  dancing,  Eu- 
genie, and  teaching  the  other  little  girls. 

I am  sure  you  will  not  do  so  any  more. 
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Not  that  it  is  wrong  to  dance,  but  only 
to  do  so  here,”  said  Mifes  Emily. 

“But  Mother  McGowan  said  I was  a 
rowdy,”  said  Eugenie,  hotly,  “and  it  is 
not  true!  I only  dance  because  I have 
to.” 

4 ‘ Must  dance,  Eugenie ! Why  ?” 

“ Oh,  I get  so  tired  sometimes,  and  my 
hands  and  feet  feel  as  if  they  were  tied 
with  chains;  I can  feel  them  dragging 
after  me;  and  my  heart,”  touching  light- 
ly her  breast,  “sinks  down  so  heavy  that  I 
can  not  breathe.  Then,  if  I were  only  in 
some  place  where  I could  dance  or  sing,  I 
would  feel  rich,  and  glad,  and  light,  like 
I do  when  I wake  up  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore I remember.” 

“ But,  ’Genie,  you  know  we  must  all  be 
quiet  here,  or  no  work  could  be  done. 
Think  what  a bedlam  it  would  be  if  we 
all  got  up  and  danced  when  we  felt  the 
chains!” 

“Do  you  ever  feel  them,  Miss  Emily  ?” 
said  ’Genie,  wondering] y. 

“Oh,  so  heavy  sometimes!  but  I can 
make  yours  a little  lighter.  Be  a good 
girl,  and  you  shall  go  home  with  me  on 
Saturday  night,  and  stay  till  Monday 
morning;  I will  play  for  you,  and  you 
may  sing  and  dance  till  the  chains  are 
sunken  fathoms  deep,  and  the  katydids 
pipe  unheard  in  the  fields!” 

What  a glimpse  of  paradise  was  this! 
A visit  to  Miss  Emily’s  home,  a little  house 
in  the  suburbs,  with  its  garden  full  of 
roses  and  vine-covered  windows. 

“ Be  good !”  She  would  be  so  good  that 
only  the  quiet  angels  which  little  Catholic 
Katy  talked  about  could  be  any  better. 

The  days  were  now  a little  brighter  for 
Eugenie.  Not  that  her  work  was  less,  her 
hours  shorter,  or  her  wages  better,  but  she 
had  found  a friend.  When  stairs  were 
swept  and  errands  done,  at  least  for  a 
breathing-spell  she  could  take  her  stool 
and  sit  at  Miss  Emily’s  feet,  while  her 
sharp  bright  scissors  glanced  like  a flash 
between  the  scallops  of  the  dainty  edging. 
She  would  have  liked  this  work  better 
than  all  the  rest  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  interminable,  and,  swift  as  she 
was,  the  swifter  steam,  that  made  the 
wheels  whirl  till  they  were  wheels  no 
longer,  but  blurs  in  the  air,  still  drove  her 
onward.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
yards  were  required  every  day  to  feed  this 
monster,  which  swallowed  with  equal  in- 
difference the  morsels  which  'Genie  and 


her  companions  supplied,  or  the  cargo  of 
a ship. 

To  the  friend  she  had  found  Eugenie 
now  clung  with  a faithfulness  that  aroused 
even  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Gabriel  as  he 
sauntered  through  the  work-rooms  on  his 
tour  of  surveillance.  To  Miss  Emily  he 
was  ever  gracious:  those  large  listening 
eyes  drew  him  more  than  once  a day  to 
her  side,  with  ample  business  excuses  for 
being  there. 

Did  he  care  for  her  ? Only  just  enough 
to  be  annoyed  by  Eugenie’s  presence,  who 
watched  him  with  jealous  eyes,  and  whom 
he  invariably  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the 
building  while  he  enjoyed  his  tete-k-tete. 

“How  can  you  have  that  ragged  child 
forever  at  your  elbow  ?”  he  said. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Miss  Emily;  “she 
is  not  ragged,  but  faded.  She  is  a most 
interesting  little  creature,  as  you  would 
find,  I am  sure,  if  you  ever  noticed  her.” 

“Well,  why  do  such  people  always 
hang  out  a flag,  and  look  so  poor  ? Does 
the  idea  never  occur  to  her  mother  that 
she  needs  a new  dress  ?” 

“The  idea  may,  perhaps,  but  the  money 
does  not.  Eugenie  is  one  of  seven.” 

“Of  course.  When  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a poor  couple  who  had  but  one  child  ?” 

“For  that  reason  I have  taken  her  un- 
der my  wing,  and  she  shall  learn  all  that 
I have  power  and  time  to  teach  her.” 

“You  have  even  taken  her  home  with 
you.  Do  you  wish  to  open  her  eyes  to 
the  misery  of  her  life  by  trying  to  make 
a lady  of  her  ?” 

i k I shall  not  try  to  make  a lady  of  her — 
at  least  not  in  your  sense  of  the  word.  If 
Eugenie  is  not  good  from  the  inside  out, 
I can  not  make  her  good  from  the  outside 
in.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  lovely  Eu- 
genie’s eyes  are  ?” 

“Not  I.  I have  enough  to  do  to  watch 
somebody  else’s.  But  I will  wager  that 
if  Eugenie  were  questioned,  her  chief  de- 
sire would  be  for  something  quite  incom- 
patible with  her  station  in  life.  One  of 
these  velvet  coats,  for  instance,  or  a lace 
over-dress,  or  a fichu,  for  I see  she  is  no 
believer  in  beauty  unadorned.” 

“I  can  tell  you  her  heart’s  desire,  for 
you  would  never  guess  it.  In  her  own 
words,  1 Leave  to  sing,  and  a whole  gar- 
den full  of  roses  to  sing  about.’  ” 

“She  lias  superb  taste,  this  daisy  of 
yours.  Is  that  all  ? or  is  everything  else 
to  be  in  keeping  ?” 

“A  pair  of  shoes  which  would  never 
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wear  out,  a dress  long  enough  to  reach 
her  ankles,  and  five  cents  every  day  with 
which  to  buy  her  dinner.” 

44  Pray  what  is  the  menu  ?” 

“ 4 Fried  liver  with  lots  of  gravy.’  ” 

“Allow  me  to  withdraw  my  remark 
about  her  taste.” 

44 4 Not  that  the  liver  is  of  any  account,’ 
said  she;  4 1 might  as  well  eat  the  sole  of 
my  shoe;  but  I could  eat  a whole  loaf  of 
rye  bread  if  I had  the  gravy  to  hide  it 
with.’” 

4 4 Are  these  enough  to  make  her  happy  ? 
I presume  not,  since  some  one  has  defined 
enough  as  being  4 just  a little  more  than 
one  has  at  present.’  ” 

“A  wiser  man  than  you  has  asked, 
‘Will all  the  universe  undertake  to  make 
one  boot-black  happy  ?’  Eugenie  has  still 
one  wish  ungratified.  It  is  to  give  a par- 
ty on  her  birthday.” 

“ To  which  all  the  alley  are  invited  ?” 

“Nay;  at  dinner  hour  to  her  little 
•companions.” 

“I  see  no  objection  to  that,  provided 
Eugenie  can  kill  Mother  McGowan  before 
the  day  arrives.  And,  by-the-way,  here 
comes  that  strict  disciplinarian  now,  bear- 
ing down  on  us  like  a brig  under  full  sail.” 

And  so  in  truth  she  is.  Mother  McGow- 
an this  fine  autumn  morning  finds  that 
yards  of  ribbon  and  whole  pieces  of  lace 
are  disappearing  from  under  her  very  fin- 
gers. She  confides  not  only  this  to  Mr. 
Gabriel,  but  also  her  suspicion  that  Eu- 
genie is  the  thief,  on  no  other  grounds 
than  that  she  is  poor  and  loves  adornment. 

“I  will  inquire  into  this  matter,”  he 
says,  gravely.  “In  the  mean  time  do 
not  allow  Eugenie  to  know  that  you  have 
any  suspicions  of  her  honesty.”  And  he 
saunters  away  from  one  department  to 
another,  asking  apparently  useless  ques- 
tions of  the  little  girls,  the  errand-boys, 
the  forewomen,  and  foremen.  44  Who  is 
first  in  the  work-room  in  the  morning  ?” 
’Genie.  “And  who  is  last  at  night?” 
’Genie.  Opening  a closet  where  trim- 
mings are  kept,  and  which  is  in  beautiful 
order:  “Who  keeps  the  closet  in  order?” 
’Genie,  still  ’Genie.  Her  very  virtues  are 
against  her,  for  she  who  is  first  at  work, 
and  never  shirks  it  at  night,  should  be 
praised,  not  blamed. 

That  night  he  finds  Eugenie  sweeping 
in  the  deserted  work-room,  with  glowing 
•cheeks,  her  long  lashes  and  her  elfin  locks 
.gray  with  fluff  and  dust  which  no  sprink- 
ling can  settle. 
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4 4 All  alone,  ’Genie  ? Where  is  Gretch- 
en  ? Doesn’t  she  help  you  to  sweep  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  sir;  but  her  half  is  finished, 
and  she  has  gone  home.” 

She  is  brooming  rapidly  to  gain  her 
freedom,  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  each 
aisle,  between  the  machines,  a heap  of  dust 
and  cuttings.  Past  one  of  these  Mr.  Ga- 
briel lounges,  dropping  something  as  he 
goes. 

“ Be  sure  you  pick  up  all  the  rags  and 
paper,  ’Genie ; never  throw  those  away ;” 
and  he  passes  leisurely  down  the  staircase 
to  his  desk  in  the  office,  where  he  sits 
musing. 

Poor  little  thing!  How  wide  she  opens 
her  eyes  when  she  finds  the  bank-note 
which,  unseen  by  her,  he  had  risked 
among  the  rags  to  test  her.  Sagaciously 
she  smells  it.  “It  never  belongs  to  one 
of  the  girls,  for  it  smells  of  cigars  and 
vest  pockets.  Now  what  shall  I do  with  it 
till  morning,  for  I’m  not  fit  to  go  into  the 
office.  How  I wish  Miss  Emily  was  here !” 

Her  work  done,  she  dresses  to  go  home, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stands  Mr. 
Gabriel,  smoking  and  smiling.  • 

With  an  exclamation  of  relief  she  ap- 
proaches him.  4 4 Ah  I I’m  so  glad  you  are 
just  here,  for  I know  I can  trust  you  with 
this  money . Will  you  keep  it  till  morn- 
ing, and  find  out  who  has  lost  it  ? It  was 
in  the  sweepings.” 

“I  felt  small  enough  to  creep  into  a 
hole  and  pull  the  hole  in  after  me,”  said 
Mr.  Gabriel  to  Miss  Emily  in  the  morning 
— “when  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine — 
lovely  eyes  they  are,  too— and  told  me  she 
could  trust  me  with  the  money!  Four- 
teen years  old  next  week,  but  I would  not 
have  her  know  for  a small  fortune  that  I 
dropped  that  dollar  on  purpose  to  try  her. 
Mother  McGowan  must  look  elsewhere 
for  her  thief.  As  for  Eugenie,  we  must 
see  that  she  has  her  fete  day,  and  as  a 
humble  admirer  I hope  to  be  invited.” 

If  Gretchen’s  place  is  vacant  after  that, 
Eugenie  never  knew  why.  For  her  the 
face  of  the  world  is  changed;  she  has 
found  a friend  to  whom  she  is  bound  by 
cords  of  love,  and  that  is  wealth  and  bliss 
enough  for  her.  Besides,  to-morrow  she 
will  be  fourteen ! 

The  last  day  of  autumn  dawned  so 
crisp  and  clear  and  frosty  that  pink  calico 
began  to  look  highly  unseasonable,  though 
covered  by  a wisp  of  a shawl  which  was 
so  poor  a protection  from  the  cold  that 
one  might  justly  harve  remarked  with  Mo- 
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ther  Frouchard,  “You  can  shiver  quite 
as  comfortable  without  it.”  But  ’Genie 
scorned  the  cold.  Was  not  this  her  fete 
day?  At  twelve  o’clock  she  would  fly 
with  her  kettle  to  the  coffee-house,  and 
buy,  for  a treat,  her  dinner  of  fried  liver. 
After  that  she  would  give,  in  a bag  of  pa- 
per, a rosy  apple  and  a handful  of  nuts  to 
each  of  the  girls,  and  they  would  have 
an  hour,  quite,  in  which  to  eat  and  laugh. 

4 4 For  once,  ” she  said  to  Miss  Emily,  / 4 they 
did  not  jerk  me  around  when  they  tried 
a suit  on  me  to-day,  nor  tell  me  about  my 
bones  sticking  out;  because,  I suppose,  it 
was  to  be  a birthday  present  to  a girl  like 
me.  The  foreman  said  all  her  measures 
were  like  mine,  even  to  her  shoes.  Her 
very  complexion  must  be  like  mine,  for 
they  matched  all  the  shades  on  me  a week 
ago.  I wonder  will  she  have  a party 
too?” 

44 1 am  sure  she  will,  ’Genie,”  said  Miss 
Emily,  with  a smile;  4 4 and  that  reminds 
me  that  Mr.  Gabriel  said  he  would  like 
very  much  to  be  invited  to  your  party.” 

44  Oh !”  said  ’Genie,  with  as  much  horror 
in  her  voice  and  face  as  any  great  lady 
might  express,  for  whom  an  extra  guest 
involved  the  disarrangement  of  her  beau- 
tiful table  and  Sevres  ware;  and  then: 
44  Oh,  well,  I can  give  him  mine,  for  the 
apples  and  nuts  are  just  enough  to  go 
around,  and  even  the  bags  are  counted. 
You  will  not  mind  if  I take  a couple  of 
nuts  out  of  your  bag,  so  that  they  will  not 
notice  that  I am  not  eating  ?” 

Slowly  the  morning  wore  away. 
Twelve  o’clock  came  at  last,  and  she 
was  free — free  for  an  hour!  Her  lunch 
bought  and  disposed  of,  she  took  from  a 
little  basket  under  Miss  Emily’s  desk  the 
treat  she  had  prepared  for  her  fete.  Miss 
Emily  herself  had  made  her  a frosted  cake, 
and  brought  a bouquet  of  late  roses,  and 
these  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  feast, 
which  wTas  spread  on  the  end  of  one  of  the 
cutting-tables.  Not  a rival  nor  tormentor 
at  ’Genie’s  board  to-day,  only  friends  and 
boon  companions.  They  would  eat  her 
nuts  and  apples,  and  divide  her  roses,  and 
merrily  wish  her  many  happy  returns; 
even  Mother  McGowan  would  smile  in 
passing. 

44 ’Genie,  where’s  ’Genie?”  cries  some 
one.  44  She  must  go  at  once  and  4 try  on !’ 
It  is  a special  order,  and  can  not  wait.” 

On  this  day  of  all  days ! Must  she  go  ? 

“Never  mind,”  said  Miss  Emily.  44 1 
will  go  with  you,  and  they  shall  not  de- 


tain you  an  instant  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary.” 

In  a very  few  minutes  they  return,  but 
what  have  they  done  to  ’Genie  ? She  looks 
like  a bride — a gypsy  bride — in  her  crim- 
son hood  and  dress  of  dark  cloth,  the  very 
same  whose  shades  they  had  matched  a 
week  ago. 

44  Oh ! you  need  not  look  at  me,  ’Genie ; 

I should  never  have  thought  of  it;  Miss 
Emily  knows  all  about  it,”  said  Mr.  Ga- 
briel, who  appeared  at  the  door.  He  was 
there  chiefly  to  watch  for  the  flashes  of  de- 
light coming  from  a pair  of  beautiful  eyes  r 
but  he  did  not  look  for  them  in  Eugenie’s, 
though  hers  were  bright  enough.  “The 
Empress  herself  never  looked  prettier.  I 
think  you  ought  to  make  a speech,  ” said  he. 

4 4 Oh,  I couldn’t  make  a speech,  be- 
cause” — with  unconscious  satire  — “I 
never  have  any  practice,  but  I only  know 
the  Empress  herself  could  never  have  been 
any  happier  than  I am  to-day.” 

We  must  leave  her  on  this  brightest 
day  of  her  short  life,  which  could  never 
go  on  exactly  as  it  had  before.  Miss  Emi- 
ly would  teach  her  to  sew  on  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  to  make,  piece  by  piece, 
those  beautiful  garments  in  the  show- 
room, where  the  gas  was  always  bright, 
and  the  figures  in  their  satin  mantles,  and 
long  robes  trailing  on  the  soft  carpet,  an<L 
the  many  reflections  from  the  grand  mir- 
rors, made  it  seem  like  a ball  that  waited 
only  for  the  music.  What  a triumph  to- 
see  her  handiwork  displayed  there  tool 
And  then  she  could  keep  herself  clothed, 
shod,  and  fed,  which  for  her,  at  least,  was. 
the  duty  that  lay  nearest. 

And  Miss  Emily  and  Gabriel  ? I do  not. 
know.  Did  you  think  he  must  marry  her, 
as  it  always  is  in  stories  that  are  mere  fa- 
ble ? She  is  still  at  her  desk,  and  Eugenie* 
watches  him  with  jealous  eyes.  Is  it  fan- 
cy only  that  she  thinks  the  chains  drag- 
heavier  and  show  plainer  on  her  friend 
after  he  leaves  her  side  ? 4 4 If  only  I could 

sink  them  fathoms  deep,”  muses  she,  as 
her  bright  scissors  fly  with  incredible 
swiftness  along  the  strips  of  edging.  44  If 
he  wants  to  do  something  great  now,  why 
doesn’t  he  make  them  lighter  ?” 

Ah,  Eugenie,  4 4 This  alone  is  great,  and 
there  is  no  other  greatness : to  make  some- 
work  of  God’s  creation  a little  fruitfuler, 
better,  more  worthy  of  God ; to  make  some 
human  hearts  a little  wiser,  happier,  man- 
fuler,  more  blessed,  less  accursed!  It  is. 
work  for  a God !” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TO  THE  RESCUE. 

ABOUT  this  time  there  began  to  appear 
in  the  columns  of  a London  daily 
newspaper  a series  of  articles  which  very 
soon  attracted  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  public.  They  were  a new  feature 
in  journalism;  some  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  they  were  a new  feature  in 
English  literature.  They  were  called 
“ The  Occupations  of  a Recluse,”  and  pro- 
fessed to  give  some  account  of  the  various 
pursuits  incidental  to  a quiet  country  life ; 
but  they  were  in  reality  a description  of 
solitary  rambles  by  road -side  and  sea- 
shore and  stream — a succession  of  care- 
fully studied  out-of-door  scenes  that  had  a 
quite  unaccountable  charm  about  them. 
For  this  way  of  describing  nature  was  not 
the  poetical  way  of  bringing  together  si- 
militudes, saying  that  one  thing  is  like  an- 
other thing,  and  inviting  the  imagination 
to  hop  the  little  differences.  Nor  was  it 
the  other  way  of  giving  an  honest  and 
trustworthy  catalogue— a gamekeeper  sort 
of  catalogue — of  the  phenomena  of  the 
hedge-row  or  the  wood,  leaving  the  read- 
er who  has  sufficient  time,  training,  and 
patience  to  fill  in  the  light  and  color  and 
background  of  the  picture  for  himself. 
No;  there  was  something  strange  in  this 
way  of  looking  at  things.  There  was  a 
minute  observation,  it  is  true,  put  down 
in  the  simplest  of  terms ; and  there  was  a 
certain  atmospheric  quality  that  made  the 
picture  clear  and  vivid.  But  there  was 
more  than  that:  there  was  a kind  of  sen- 
sitive, pathetic  thrill  in  the  writing:  these 
sights  and  sounds  that  were  so  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  chronicled  seemed  interpen- 
etrated by  a subtle  human  sympathy — 
rather  sad,  perhaps,  in  certain  of  its  un- 
der-tones. Indeed,  to  some  it  seemed  that 
this  writer  had  got  behind  the  veil ; that 
even  the  sticks  and  stones  and  flowers  had 
whispered  to  him  in  his  solitude;  that  the 
silence  of  the  hills  had  reached  to  his 
heart.  And  very  soon— as  we  shall  see 
presently— he  began  to  abandon  even  the 
pretense  of  writing  about  definite  pursuits. 
The  further  he  was  allowed  to  drift,  the 
further  he  drifted,  until  the  papers  grew 
to  be  mainly  the  reflections  of  a man  who, 
whether  it  was  a gun  he  held  in  his  hand, 
or  whether  it  was  a fishing-rod,  or  wheth- 
er he  was  merely  looking  abroad  at  mount- 


ain and  shore  and  sea,  continually  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  mysteries  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  old  and  sad  and 
insoluble  problems  of  human  existence. 

Of  course  such  a series  of  papers  look- 
ed odd — at  the  outset,  at  least— in  the  col- 
umns of  a London  daily  newspaper.  Tho 
editor  of  that  journal  was  himself  at  first 
very  doubtful ; but  something  in  the  writ- 
ing struck  him,  and  as  his  time  and  atten- 
tion were  then  wholly  engrossed  by  a cab- 
inet crisis,  he  shoved  the  manuscript  into 
his  pocket  and  took  it  home,  and  showed 
it  to  his  wife,  who,  when  all  his  anxieties 
and  interests  were  confined  within  the* 
sphere  of  politics,  acted  for  him  as  the* 
mouthpiece  of  the  vain  clamor  of  the  oth- 
er and  outer  world.  Now  this  lady  hap- 
pened to  be  a person  of  very  keen  discrim- 
ination in  literary  matters,  and  when  she 
had  read  the  first  two  of  these  papers  her 
judgment  was  prompt  and  decisive. 

“This  writing  is  quite  extraordinary,1* 
said  she.  “There  is  a description  of  a 
frosty  night  settling  down  over  a stretch 
of  bog-land  that  made  me  shiver  to  my 
finger-tips.11 

“It  is  not  news,  and  it  is  a newspaper 
we  publish,11  said  her  husband,  doubt- 
fully. 

“ I should  not  care  whether  it  was  news 
or  not,11  said  she,  “so  long  as  people  were- 
interested.11 

“ It  is  very  magazinish,”  he  said. 

“Why  should  the  magazines  monopo- 
lize literature  ?”  she  answered. 

Well,  the  experiment  was  made,  and 
the  public,  who  don’t  care  a pin’s  point 
about  the  traditions  of  newspaper  offices, 
seemed  to  like  these  quiet  and  clear  pic- 
tures of  country  life,  and  began  to  talk 
about  them  even  amid  the  throes  of  a cab- 
inet crisis.  At  first,  it  is  true,  they  were 
more  obviously  practical.  There  was  & 
good  deal  of  information  about  dogs  and 
guns,  about  rabbit-snaring  and  deep-sea 
fishing.  Even  the  good  Scobell  was 
driven  to  send  for  a file  of  this  journal 
(which  he  did  not  regularly  see,  as  it  did 
not  express  his  political  views)  as  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  library  of  his  club  one  even- 
ing after  dinner ; and  so  charmed  was  his 
imagination  with  some  of  these  sketches 
that  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Damme  if 
I don’t  take  a shooting  in  Ireland  this 
year!”  at  the  same  time  bringing  down 
his  fist  on  the  table,  to  the  excessive  alarm 
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of  three  old  gentlemen,  who  had  each  been 
fast  asleep  in  his  favorite  arm-chair,  and 
who  started  up  to  see  if  the  world  had 
•come  to  an  end. 

But,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  this 
new  writer  by  slow  degrees  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  was  being  allowed  a good  deal  of 
latitude;  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to 
frequently  wander  away  from  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  these  articles,  and  to  in- 
sinuate, rather  than  to  state,  a sort  of  phi- 
losophy of  human  life  which  had  some 
odd  points  about  it.  He  seemed  to  say: 
“In  this  strange  transit  through  the 
world,  from  the  unknown  to  the  un- 
known, where  should  one  most  naturally 
look  for  safe  and  close  companions  whose 
intimacy  could  not  be  filched  away  from 
us  or  altered  by  the  fluctuating  circum- 
stances of  life  ? Surely  in  the  grand  and 
beautiful  things  around  us  which  we  know 
to  be  permanent.  The  time  is  so  short, 
why  seek  to  probe  the  unsearchable  mys- 
teries of  the  human  heart;  to  secure  and 
imprison  the  elusive;  to  stake  one’s  hap- 
piness on  so  unstable  a foundation  as  hu- 
man affection  ? Is  there  anything  so  va- 
riable, so  liable  to  change — nay,  to  cease  ? 
But  if  the  beautiful  things  of  nature  were 
to  become  our  friends  and  loved  ones,  then 
securely  year  after  year  could  we  greet  the 
re-appearance  of  the  flowers;  and  secure- 
ly day  after  day  could  we  welcome  the 
wonder  of  the  dawn,  and  listen  to  the 
murmuring  and  soothing  voice  of  the  sea. 
The  friend  whom  we  had  trusted  might 
disappoint  and  betray  us ; loving  eyes 
might  grow  cold,  and  take  away  their 
love-secrets  elsewhere;  but  he  who  had 
chosen  the  winds  and  the  seas  and  the 
colors  of  the  hills  for  playmates  and  con- 
stant companions  need  fear  no  change. 
The  beautiful  human  face  would  fade — 
nay,  death  might  step  in  and  rob  us  of  our 
treasure ; but  the  tender  loveliness  of  the 
sunrise  remained,  and  the  scent  of  sum- 
mer woods,  and  the  ripple  of  the  rivulet 
down  through  the  spacious  meadows.  But 
then  this  companionship  had  to  be  wooed 
before  it  was  won ; the  secret  voice  had  to 
be  listened  for;  the  eye  trained  to  know 
this  wonderful  and  not  evanescent  beau- 
ty. To  such  a lover,  secure  in  his  pos- 
session, what  evil  could  fortune  bring? 
Friend  and  sweetheart  might  prove  false, 
but  there  was  no  discordant  note  in  the 
music  of  the  lark ; the  suspicions  and  en- 
vies and  enmities  of  mankind  might  ap- 
pall, but  there  could  be  nothing  to  doubt 


in  the  clear,  beautiful  blue  eye  of  the 
speedwell;  and  even  those  who  had  lin- 
gered in  the  fight  until  sorely  stricken 
there  might  find  solace  in  retiring  to 
these  solitudes,  and  seeking  out  these  se- 
cret companions,  letting  the  seasons  go  by 
peacefully  to  the  appointed  end.  4 Then 
are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet;  so  He 
bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven . 7 71 

All  this  was  insinuated  rather  than 
preached ; and  it  was  only  here  and  there 
that  some  finely  attuned  ear  caught  the 
under-note  of  sadness,  and  perhaps  guessed 
at  its  cause.  Of  course  the  bruit  of  these 
articles  reached  the  house  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  and  Miss  Chetwynd,  who  was 
not  a diligent  student  of  newspapers,  and 
had,  in  fact,  missed  them,  had  to  hunt 
them  all  out  one  afternoon  and  read  them 
over  to  her  aunt.  What  surprised  her 
was  that  mere  sketches  of  sport,  as  they 
seemed,  had  the  effect  more  than  once  of 
giving  her  a choking  at  the  throat;  but 
nothing  was  said  by  way  of  criticism  ei- 
ther by  aunt  or  niece,  for  the  reading  was 
just  finished  by  dinner-time. 

At  dinner  Miss  Chetwynd  herself  intro- 
duced the  subject,  and  asked  if  any  one 
knew  who  had  written  these  papers. 

“I  don’t,”  said  Dr.  Bude;  “but  what  I 
do  know  is  that  it  is  a thousand  pities  that 
fellow  is  thrown  away  on  literature.  Lit- 
erature does  not  want  him.  Science  does. 
I can  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd, that  an  accurate  observer  is  a very 
rare  bird  indeed — far  more  rare  among 
men  of  science  than  is  supposed.  There 
are  so  few  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  patiently;  they  must  jump  to  their 
theory  at  once.  What  does  literature 
want  with  that  kind  of  observation  ? Lit- 
erature should  deal  with  the  mind — with 
emotions.  That  fellow,  now,  should  be 
set  to  work  to  observe  the  habits  of  beetles 
or  birds,  or  the  action  of  the  tides,  or  some 
useful  thing  like  that.” 

“I  confess  I was  disappointed,  after  all 
the  talk,”  said  Professor  Sims,  looking 
over  his  gold  spectacles.  “I  glanced  at 
one  or  two  of  the  papers,  and  found  them 
inconsequential.  You  began  with  wild- 
fowl shooting,  but  got  on  to  Sliakspeare 
and  all  kinds  of  things.  Then  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  interfering  with  the  proper 
business  of  the  artist — describing  what 
ought  to  be  painted.  What  is  the  use  of 
describing  the  silvery  waves  that  wind 
makes  on  a field  of  long  grass  ? Every 
one  can  see  that  for  himself.” 
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“ Every  one  may  not  be  in  a position  to 
see  it,”  said  Miss  Chetwynd,  in  her  gentle 
and  yet  pointed  way.  “This  is  bringing 
the  picture  in-doors  for  you.” 

“That  is  not  to  be  described  in  words; 
that  is  for  an  artist  to  paint,”  continued 
the  professor. 

“Could  he ?”  she  said,  quietly. 

“But  there  is  something  to  be  said,” 
Dr.  Bude  interposed  again,  ‘ 4 for  his  theory 
that  the  eye  should  be  trained  to  observe 
the  beauty  of  all  manner  of  simple  things, 
so  that  you  may  increase  the  value  of  life. 
That  is  practical  and  sensible,  it  seems  to 
me.  Even  if  you  don’t  give  science  a lift, 
you  can  make  a country  walk  more  inter- 
esting. He  seems  to  have  picked  up  some 
curious  illustrations  of  the  morphology  of 
plants.  And  I had  forgotten,  I confess, 
about  the  abortive  stamens  of  the  prim- 
rose. You  have  read  these  papers,  Mrs. 
Chetwynd?”  added  the  tall,  lank,  dark 
man. 

“Mary  has  just  finished  reading  them 
to  me.” 

44  What  is  your  opinion,  then  ? What 
is  the  writer  ? A man  of  science  excus- 
ing himself  for  idleness?  a philosopher 
taken  to  shooting  snipe  ? or  an  artist 
taken  to  literature  because  his  pictures 
won’t  sell  ?” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  the 
old  lady,  rather  hesitatingly,  and  with 
none  of  her  usual  sprightliness.  “I  was 
thinking  when  Mary  was  reading  them 
that — that  if  my  poor  boy  had  taken  to 
writing,  most  likely  that  was  the  kind  of 
subject  he  would  have  chosen  to  write 
about.  I liked  the  papers.  They  seemed 
a little  sad  sometimes— at  least  wistful 
and  strange.  There  is  a kind  of  remote- 
ness about  them.” 

“What  is  your  opinion,  then,  Miss 
Mary  ?”  he  asked. 

Mary  Chetwynd  started  slightly;  she 
had  been  listening  with  downcast  eyes. 

“I?”  said  she,  somewhat  slowly. 
“What  I think  is  that  they  are  written 
by  a man  whose  heart  is  broken.” 

Indeed,  she  seemed  preoccupied  during 
dinner;  and  when  the  people  had  gone  she 
went  quickly  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  had  left  the  cuttings  from  the 
newspapers,  and  set  to  work  to  read  them 
carefully  over  again.  Her  aunt  followed 
her  in  a short  time,  and  found  her  deeply 
engaged. 

“You  have  no  more  of  the  newspaper 
articles  to  read,  have  you,  Mary  ?” 


“No;  I was  only  looking  over  them 
again.” 

By-and-by  she  looked  up;  but  the  old 
lady  could  not  see  that  her  niece  seemed  a 
little  agitated. 

“Auntie,  surely  you  must  know  who 
has  written  these  papers  ?” 

4 4 1,  child  ?”  said  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  absent- 
ly. “Well,  I was  dreaming  about  them. 
I think  he  might  have  written  them.” 

“But,  auntie,  don’t  you  recognize  the 
place  ? It  is  Boat  of  Garry  ” 

The  old  lady  sighed. 

44  Yes,  that  is  what  he  would  have  writ- 
ten about,  no  doubt— the  place  he  was  so 
fond  of.” 

4 4 But,  auntie,  these  articles  are  written 
about  Boat  of  Garry.  Don’t  you  recog- 
nize it  all — the  creek,  and  the  glen,  and  the 
islands,  and  the  sea  ? Why,  the  acacia  on 
the  lawn  is  there ; and  the  little  marble- 
topped  table : it  is  like  a photograph.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  written  these  articles.” 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald?  Yes,  I should  not 
wonder,”  said  the  aunt,  though  she  was 
obviously  still  thinking  of  the  nephew 
whom  she  had  lost.  44  He  is  very  clever. 
I suppose  he  began  to  write  early.  I sup- 
pose it  wants  training.  But  I think — 
Frank — could  have  written  them.” 

4 4 What  I am  thinking  of  is  this,  auntie,  ” 
said  her  niece,  with  some  touch  of  feeling 
in  her  voice,  “that  if  these  articles  are 
written  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  him  to  remain  in  that  lone- 
liness. I — I suppose  he  must  have  met 
with  some  sorrow : there  it  is  in  every  line. 
I say  we  have  no  right  to  ask  him  to  re- 
main there.  I am  certain  he  wrote  those 
papers.  Didn’t  you  see  the  reference  to 
the  heronry  at  Glengariff?  and  he  has 
put  in  Berehaven  as  clear  as  can  be.  And 
if — if  he  is  in  trouble,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  it  is  not  for  women  to  let  him  be  there 
all  by  himself,  eating  his  heart  out  in  sol- 
itude. It  isn’t  human.  I’m  sure  I never 
thought  how  solitary  the  place  woftld  be 
if  one  were  there  alone  until  I read  those 
articles — we  always  had  plenty  of  society. 
It  must  be  dreadful : doesn’t  it  sound  dread- 
ful, auntie  ?” 

“Oh  no,  Mary;  he  seems  so  pleased 
with  the  birds  and  the  different  things 
around  him — So  you  think  that  is  Mr. 
Fitzgerald?  Dear  me!  he  has  become 
quite  famous,  though  no  one  knows  liis 
name.” 

44  They’ll  know  it  soon  enough.” 

44  And  that  is  his  life  at  Boat  of  Garry 
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that  you  have  been  reading  to  me  ? Yes,  it 
is  like  the  place,  too — the  gun-room  even, 
and  the  stuffed  birds.  You  must  read 
them  all  over  again,  Mary.  Then  it  was 
he  who  saw  the  young  rabbit  trot  along 
and  tell  its  father  and  mother  ? That  was 
very  prettily  written ; now  that  I think  of 
it,  it  must  have  been  in  the  wood  beside 
the  glen,  just  over  the  wire  fence;  I won- 
der I did  not  notice  before  how  like  it  was 
to  the  place !” 

‘ 4 But  you  don’t  seem  to  understand  what 
I say,  auntie ; you  are  so  full  of  dreams 
and  pictures;  and  I am  in  the  main  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  Fitzgerald  going  to  Boat 
of  Garry,  and— and  something  has  got  to 
be  put  right,  auntie.” 

44  Well,  then,  child,  I don’t  know  what 
you  mean,  I confess  it, ’’the  old  lady  said. 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald  told  me  something,” 
said  Miss  Chetwynd,  with  an  unaccustom- 
ed flush  on  the  clear-cut,  intelligent  face, 
“before  he  left  for  Boat  of  Garry,  and  I 
guessed  more.  Do  not  tell  him  so,  auntie 
— don’t  breathe  a word  of  it — but  I fancy 
he  has  been  in  some  trouble,  and  that  sol- 
itary place  must  have  been  a dreadful  place 
to  be  in.  I should  have  thought  of  it.  It 
was  my  fault.  But  I thought  if  he  were 
there  for  a time  you  would  get  accustomed 
to  the  notion  of  some  friend  or  other  occu- 
pying the  place,  and  then  that  you  might 
let  it.” 

“ I have  asked  you  not  to  speak  about 
that,  Mary.  I can  have  only  a few  years 
to  live ; and  if  for  that  short  time  I choose 
to  do  what  I wish  with  my  own — ” 

“Auntie  dear,  don’t  speak  like  that  to 
me,”  the  girl  said,  going  to  the  old  lady 
and  putting  her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
44  Surely  you  know  it  was  not  for  my  own 
benefit  that  I thought  of  it.  It  is  not 
money  that  is  likely  to  come  between  you 
and  me,  I hope.” 

The  aunt  took  the  girl's  hand  and  pat- 
ted it. 

4 4 No,  no.  You  are  a good  child.  I wish 
you  were  more  saving  with  your  money. 
Now  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?” 

44  One  of  two  things,  auntie  dear.  Aft- 
er reading  these  papers,  I am  quite  dis- 
tressed to  think  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  being 
there  in  that  loneliness  he  describes;  and 
I want  you  to  ask  him  to  come  back  at 
once.” 

“Child,  I want  him  to  have  the  place. 
To  whom  else  could  I give  it  ? Who  else 
could  have  found  out  the  charm  of  the 
neighborhood  and  written  like  that  ? No ; 


I have  thought  over  it,  Mary.  I could 
neither  sell  nor  let  Boat  of  Garry ; and  I 
would  not  have  it  go  to  the  Lawrences,  to- 
have  all  those  ill-bred  young  cubs  stamp- 
ing through  my  poor  Frank’s  rooms ; and 
what  good  would  it  be  to  you  ? — you  would 
marry  and  give  it  away  to  somebody  I 
know  nothing  about.” 

“If  you  please,  auntie  dear,  what  I 
have  is  quite  enough,”  said  the  tall  young 
lady,  somewhat  frigidly. 

44 Oh  yes,  I know;  and  anything  more 
you  might  have  you  would  fling  away  in 
Whitechapel,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
smile.  “Well,  then,  why  should  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  come  back?  Why  should  he 
not  become  familiar  with  the  place  l 
Why  should  he  not  stay  for  the  shoot- 
ing?” 

The  niece  remained  silent  for  a minute 
or  so. 

“Well,  then,  there  is  another  thing  you 
must  do,”  she  said.  “I  think  you  and  I 
might  go  over  to  Boat  of  Garry.” 

44  To  Boat  of  Garry !”  said  the  old  lady,, 
rather  faintly. 

“Very  shortly  now,”  said  Miss  Chet- 
wynd, cheerfully,  “everybody  will  be 
leaving  town,  and  my  poor  old  auntie  will 
have  nobody  to  bring  her  all  the  wicked 
gossip.  Why  should  not  we  go  too  ?” 

44  To  Boat  of  Garry,  child  ?”  said  the  old 
lady,  almost  reproachfully. 

“ It  is  not  like  you,  auntie,  to  think  of 
refusing  to  comfort  a friend  in  distress,” 
said  her  niece. 

44  But  what  do  I know  of  his  distress  T 
And  what  could  I do,  since  I am  not  to- 
breathe  a word  about  it  ?” 

4 4 W ell,  auntie,  I will  tell  you  the  truth,  ” 
said  the  girl,  frankly.  44  My  conscience  ia 
not  quite  clear.  I was  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  arrangement;  and  I am  afraid 
we  have  been  rather  cruel.  I should  like 
to  see  how  things  are  going  at  Boat  of 
Garry;  perhaps  there  will  be  no  need  for 
us  to  remain;  we  could  pay  a short  visit, 
and  then  go  on  to  Killarney.  I should 
feel  more  at  ease.  I am  afraid  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  got  into  a sort  of  morbid  state 
through  being  all  alone  there.  That  may 
be  very  good  for  his  literary  prospects,  and 
people  may  begin  and  talk  about  him  now 
and  make  him  famous;  but  I would  rath- 
er have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  god 
Pan  and  his  fashioning  of  the  reed  by  the 
river.” 

44  You  are  asking  a great  deal  from  me, 
Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  after  a while. 
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“I  think  I am  asking  what  is  right, 
auntie.” 

“It  will  be  all  the  old  sorrow  over 
again,”  she  said,  absently. 

“Oh  no,  auntie,  not  that;  it  will  only 
be  beautiful  memories  now.  I am  sure 
you  would  like  to  see  Dan  and  Welling- 
ton again,  and  Murtough  and  Kate,  and 
the  Ghoul,  and  old  Father  Time,  and  the 
children  up  at  Knockgarvan.” 

“It  is  a terrible  thing  going  into  an 
empty  house,  child.” 

“Oh,  but  it  won’t  be  empty,  auntie!” 
said  her  niece,  cheerfully.  “We  will 
have  the  Ballykilloge  Barrys  over  to  show 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  if  he  is  to  have  the  place, 
what  it  can  contain ; and  we  must  drive 
to  Kenmare  to  see  the  old  General;  and 
wouldn’t  Murtough  be  glad  to  take  us  on 
to  Killarney  ?” 

“ I never  thought  to  see  Boat  of  Gerry 
again,”  said  the  old  lady,  wistfully. 

“Indeed,  auntie,  if  I were  going  to  be 
so  munificently  generous  as  to  make  a 
present  to  a friend  of  a house  and  garden 
and  shooting  lease,  and  horses  and  car- 
riages, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I do  think  I 
should  want  to  see  how  he  liked  the  place, 
and  if  he  was  properly  grateful.  How 
do  you  know  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would 
take  it  ? How  do  you  know  but  that  he 
sees  nothing  in  the  neighborhood  ?” 

“ You  can  judge  by  these  articles,”  said 
Mrs.  Chetwynd ; but  there  was  a yielding 
smile  on  her  face. 

“You  will  be  able  to  judge,  auntie, 
when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  drives  with  us  from 
Glengariff ; and  then  you  will  see  wheth- 
er we  have  been  too  cruel  in  condemning 
him  to  such  a solitary  banishment.  Now 
that’s  settled,  auntie,  and  there  is  not  to 
be  another  word.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AT  BOAT  OF  GARRY. 

Mary  Chetwynd  read  and  re-read  the 
“ Occupations  of  a Recluse”  until  every 
searching  and  sensitive  phrase  seemed  to 
find  an  echo  in  her  heart;  and  when  at 
last,  one  morning  toward  the  end  of  July, 
she  found  herself  standing  at  a window 
in  the  hotel  at  Glengariff,  looking  out  on 
the  beautiful  calm  bay  and  the  woods  and 
the  mountains,  it  almost  appeared  to  her 
as  if  a dream  had  become  a solid  reality. 
For  the  Recluse  had  written  a good  deal 


about  this  neighborhood,  though  not  spe- 
cifying names ; and  she  recognized  the 
place  now,  not  as  she  had  known  it  in 
former  years,  but  as  transfigured  by  the 
new  light  and  color  he  had  conferred 
upon  it.  It  was  the  dream-picture  be- 
come real;  here  were  all  the  points  of  it 
— the  rose  hedge,  the  little  landing-stage, 
the  wide  water,  the  Martello  tower,  and 
the  far  ranges  of  the  hills.  The  place  had 
a strange  interest  for  her.  It  was  some- 
thing other  than  the  Glengariff  that  she 
used  to  know. 

Her  aunt  came  into  the  room. 

“I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will 
come  with  the  carriage,”  said  the  niece. 

“I  have  been  wondering,”  said  the  old 
lady,  doubtfully,  “whether  we  should  tell 
him  that  we  know  of  his  having  written 
these  articles.” 

4 4 It  can  not  be  long  a secret ; everybody 
is  certain  to  find  out.” 

“It  needed  the  interposition  of  a cab- 
inet minister  before  we  could  make  sure,” 
said  the  aunt,  however. 

“I  was  sure  from  the  beginning,  auntie. 

It  was  only  you  who  must  needs  go  and 

get  Dr.  Bude  to  beg  Mr. to  ask  the 

editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  And  all  that 
trouble  for  nothing — you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  auntie.  Any  one 
could  see  the  papers  were  written  about 
Boat  of  Garry.” 

4 4 Scold  yourself,  Mary  Chetwynd ; don’t 
scold  me,  ” said  the  old  lady.  4 4 There  was 
no  trouble  about  it.  You  remember  what 
Dr.  Bude  said  the  moment  I asked  him  ? 

— that  it  was  difficult  for  newspaper  edit- 
ors to  get  at  the  secrets  of  cabinet  minis- 
ters, but  that  the  reverse  of  the  process 
would  prove  to  be  easy  enough.  And  a 
pretty  thing  it  would  have  been  if  we  had 
come  all  this  way  on  a mission  of  charity 
and  compassion,  and  found  that  it  was 
not  Mr.  Fitzgerald  at  all  who  had  been 
writing  in  the  newspapers.  What  would 
you  have  said  then  ?” 

There  was  a rumble  of  a carriage  below 
in  the  road. 

“Oh,  auntie,  come  quick!”  the  niece 
cried.  “Here  are  Dan  and  Wellington, 
and  Murtough;  and  here  is  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald too.  But  what  is  he  doing  on  the 
box  ?” 

The  old  lady  went  to  the  window ; and 
when  she  caught  sight  of  the  empty  car- 
riage, she  inadvertently  put  her  hand  on 
her  niece’s  arm,  without  saying  a word. 

Then  she  turned  away,  her  eyes  full. 
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“Oh,  I know,”  said  Mary  Chetwynd, 
cheerfully  (though  in  her  heart  she  guess- 
ed that  Fitzgerald  had  out  of  delicacy  re- 
frained from  presenting  himself  to  the  old 
lady  as  the  occupant  of  her  nephew’s  place) 
— “ I know.  Of  course  you  must  see  the 
scenery  so  much  better  from  the  box.  Of 
course  that  is  it.  Now,  auntie  dear,  are 
you  quite  ready?  Are  all  your  things 
sent  down  ?” 

“I  think  so,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd,  when  she  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure. “You — you  must  make  apolo- 
gies to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  our  interrupt- 
ing him.  We  sha’n’t  stay  long.  He  may 
have  his  own  friends  coming  for  the 
shooting.  We  don’t  want  the  carriage  to 
take  us  to  Killamey,  if  you  wish  to  go 
back  that  way.  We  can  hire.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  would  get  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald to  agree  to  that,  auntie,  ” the  young- 
er lady  said,  quietly. 

Fitzgerald  was  in  the  hall  when  they 
went  down  stairs;  and  he  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  said  that 
their  luggage  was  all  in  the  carriage,  and 
were  they  ready?  In  this  partial  dusk 
he  did  not  seem  changed  at  all,  except 
perhaps  that  his  manner  was  somewhat 
grave.  And  he  rather  avoided  observa- 
tion, as  it  were;  he  waited  until  they  went 
out,  and  then  followed. 

But  when  Mrs.  Chetwynd  and  her  niece 
got  into  the  carriage  they  found  that  the 
main  part  of  their  luggage  had  been  placed 
on  the  two  seats  opposite  them,  leaving 
no  further  room.  The  Boots  of  the  hotel 
shut  the  door. 

“Leave  that  open,”  said  Miss  Chet- 
wynd, almost  angrily.  ‘ ‘ Murtough,  why 
is  all  the  luggage  down  here  ? Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, they  will  make  room  for  you  in  a 
moment.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,”  said  he,  going  round 
to  the  other  side.  “I  will  get  on  the 
box.” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  she,  with  prompt- 
itude. “You  must  have  seen  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen  about  here  many  a time. 
Murtough,  take  these  things  up  beside  you. 
See,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  here  is  your  seat  clear- 
ed. Don’t  you  think  that  auntie  and  I 
have  had  enough  of  each  other’s  company 
during  such  a long  journey?  And  we 
have  all  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood 
to  get  from  you.  I suppose  old  Father 
Time  has  a dozen  more  complaints  about 
the  Knockgarvan  children  ?” 

So  Fitzgerald  had  to  take  his  seat  inside 


(the  previous  arrangement  had  been  a cun- 
ning device  of  his  own),  and  away  they 
drove.  For  a time  there  was  a little  em- 
barrassment. He  was  unaccustomed  to 
new  faces ; he  would  rather  have  been  on 
the  box.  Then  Mrs.  Chetwynd  had  got 
it  so  clearly  in  her  mind  that  he  was  al- 
ready the  actual  owner  of  Boat  of  Garry 
that  she  kept  making  little  ingenuous  ex- 
cuses for  their  intrusion.  But  very  soon 
the  light  and  pleasant  humor  of  Mary 
Chetwynd,  and  the  clear  frankness  of  her 
eyes,  dispersed  these  awkwardnesses,  and 
Bantry  Bay  and  all  its  surroundings  be- 
gan (for  him,  at  least)  to  assume  quite  a 
new  and  cheerful  aspect.  Boat  of  Garry, 
too : did  he  not  know  that  the  old  garden- 
er, with  his  stoop,  and  his  long  hair,  and 
his  scythe,  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
‘ 4 old  Father  Time”  ? Had  he  not  observed 
how  Ghoul-like  was  the  engineer,  stoker, 
and  captain  of  the  Black  Swan  when  he 
raised  his  head,  all  smothered  in  coal- 
dust,  from  the  yacht’s  bunkers,  and  glared 
through  his  huge  brass-rimmed  specta- 
cles ? This  landau : had  no  one  told  him 
it  was  properly  called  “the  Ark,”  espe- 
cially in  wet  weather,  when  its  vast  capa- 
city could  have  transported  half  the  neigh- 
borhood safely  through  the  rain  ? Per- 
haps he  had  never  heard  of  H.M.S.  Coal- 
scuttle f At  all  events,  she  said,  she  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Ghoul  had  not 
blown  him  into  the  air. 

“I  think  it  is  very  wicked  of  Mary,” 
said  the  old  lady,  “to  come  and  throw 
ridicule  on  everything,  and  make  you 
think  light  of  the  place.  Perhaps — per- 
haps it  is  from  old  association,  but  I con- 
sider Boat  of  Garry  very  pretty.  ” 

“Who  could  say  otherwise?”  he  an- 
swered. “It  is  a beautiful  neighbor- 
hood.” 

“But  a bit  lonely  ?”  said  Mary  Chet- 
wynd, timidly. 

“Oh  no.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  astonishment. 

“You  don’t  find  it  lonely  ?” 

“ Not  in  the  least,”  said  he,  simply.  “I 
mean — that  is — well,  perhaps  it  might  be 
called  lonely;  but  I find  the  solitariness 
of  it  its  chief  charm,  I think.” 

She  W’as  silent  for  a second.  Then  she 
said,  good-naturedly : 

“Auntie,  what  do  you  think  of  that  as 
a compliment  ? Why,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  we 
thought — we  imagined — that  you  might 
be  rather  lonely  here  — and — and  we 
thought  of  giving  you  the  pleasure  of  our 
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company  for  a week  or  two — I mean  a 
few  days — ” 

She  was  clearly  embarrassed ; but  there 
was  a humorous  smile  on  her  face  all  the 
time.  Then  she  looked  up  with  her  frank 
clear  look. 

“I  will  confess  the  truth,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald. My  dark  and  nefarious  scheme  has 
failed.  Auntie  won’t  let  Boat  of  Garry.” 

“I  don’t  wish  it  even  talked  about,” 
said  the  old  lady,  but  without  sharpness. 

“And  so  you  see  all  my  plotting  and 
counter-plotting  has  only  ended  in  your 
having  been  banished  away  from  human- 
kind for  all  this  time.” 

“But  Boat  of  Garry  is  not  such  a howl- 
ing wilderness,  Miss  Chetwynd,”  he  said, 
with  a smile.  “ Humanity  exists  there 
as  elsewhere;  and  human — folly,  shall  we 
say  ? You  don’t  know  what  tragic  pas- 
sions may  be  smouldering  in  all  that  qui- 
et. Murtough,”  he  said,  lowering  his 
voice  somewhat,  “has  discovered  that  a 
man  at  Adrigole  made  Kate  an  offer  of 
marriage  before  she  married  Murtough — ” 

“I  know.  She  came  to  me  about  it. 
Why  did  the  stupid  girl  not  tell  her  hus- 
band ? What  harm  was  there  in  that  ?” 

“Why,  none.  Only  the  pitiableness 
of  it,”  he  said,  absently.  “It  is  merely 
the  old  story.  When  you  see  three  jack- 
daws flying  along  together  in  spring-time 
you  know  what  a story  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  and  madness  that  means,  and  how 
one  poor  chap  is  doomed  to  an  inevitable 
fate.  But  it  appears  that  the  gentleman 
from  Adrigole,  having  recently  taken  to 
drink,  and  idleness,  and  Fenianism,  and 
so  on,  is  now  desirous  of  renewing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Kate ; so  there  is  to  be  a 
tremendous  head-smashing  when  he  and 
Murtough  meet.” 

“I  will  put  an  end  to  that,” she  said, 
promptly,  “for  I know  Pat  Carey’s  mas- 
ter.” 

“I  am  afraid  Pat  Carey  hasn’t  any 
master  to  speak  of  now,”  said  he.  “ But 
Murtough  can  hold  his  own.” 

For  a time  there  was  silence ; and  only 
the  driving  through  the  delicious  air;  and 
the  opening  out  of  the  beauties  of  the 
far-reaching  bay.  Mary  Chetwynd  was 
afraid  she  had  said  too  much  about  his 
loneliness.  She  could  not  explain  to 
him,  here  and  now,  what  she  had  been 
guessing  about  him  from  these  writings. 
She  had  been  listening  to  inner  secrets 
when  she  was  reading  those  papers.  Now 
everything  seemed  so  ordinary  and  mat- 


ter of  fact — as  he  pointed  out  where  the 
coal  smack  had  come  to  grief,  or  asked 
Mrs.  Chetwynd  if  she  had  read  Professor 
Sims’s  lecture,  or  got  Murtough  to  stop 
the  carriage  so  that  he  could  get  out  to 
walk  a steep  part  of  the  road.  And  yet, 
sometimes,  when  he  was  absently  looking 
away  over  the  wide  expanse  of  water, 
there  was  a look  in  his  eyes  that  told  her 
something  she  had  only  imagined,  and 
that  convinced  her  that  this  visit  on  the 
part  of  her  aunt  and  herself  was  not  so 
much  amiss. 

When  they  swept  round  the  gravel- 
drive  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house, 
it  was  Miss  Chetwynd’s  aim  to  make  a rare 
bustle,  so  that  her  aunt  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  sad  recollec- 
tions. Sure  enough,  here  was  old  Father 
Time,  with  his  scythe,  just  finishing  off 
the  lawn;  and  here  was  the  pretty  Kate, 
all  smiling  and  pleased ; and  Tim  was  sent 
to  bring  the  dogs;  and  the  Ghoul  was  to 
be  summoned  to  report  about  the  new  boil- 
er. But  indeed  Mrs.  Chetwynd  did  not 
seem  to  mind  as  much  as  had  been  ex- 
pected her  entering  this  house.  It  was 
far  from  being  an  empty  house.  Every- 
thing was  noise  and  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion. And  when  at  last  something  like 
order  had  been  restored,  and  when  the 
three  sat  down  to  lunch,  Mrs.  Chetwynd, 
so  far  from  being  dejected,  said,  with  a 
smile  on  the  pretty,  bright  old  face, 

“Why,  Mary,  this  is  quite  like  old 
times.” 

The  luncheon  was  not  a sumptuous 
one;  but  the  old  lady  was  obviously  high- 
ly pleased — with  something  or  other. 

“Your  telegram,  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  came 
late  last  night,”  Fitzgerald  said,  “and  I 
had  to  get  away  early  this  morning,  or  I 
should  have  tried  to  get  you  a sea-trout,  or 
a brace  of  wood-pigeons,  or  something.” 

“Oh,  but  this  will  do  capitally,”  she 
said.  “If  Kate  would  only  let  us  have 
some  wine.  I hope  you  found  the  wine 
to  your  liking,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?” 

“I — I have  no  doubt  it  is  excellent,” 
said  he,  flushing  somewhat. 

“But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  have 
not  tried  it — all  this  time  ?”  said  she,  star- 
ing. 

“The  beer  is  very  good  indeed,”  said 
he,  evasively. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  niece,  as  if  to 
say,  “There  is  something  to  be  amended 
here” ; but  she  said  nothing. 

Then  she  began  to  cross-examine  him 
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about  his  impressions  of  the  place,  and  his 
pursuits,  and  so  forth,  just  as  if  she  had 
never  heard  about  the  “Occupations  of  a 
Recluse.  ” Did  he  like  the  situation  of  the 
house  ? The  shooting  promised  to  be  good 
this  year  ? And  how  about  the  winter — 
would  it  not  be  a terribly  dull  place  in 
winter  ? And  she  was  very  much  sur- 
prised that  he  had  not  made  any  use  of 
the  Black  Stvan. 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  steam- 
yachts,”  said  he,  “but  I suppose  it  costs  a 
good  deal  in  coals  before  you  can  get 
steam  up  ?” 

“A  trifle — a mere  trifle,”  she  said. 
“Surely  it  was  not  that  that  hindered 
you  ?” 

“I  thought  if  you  were  letting  the 
place  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  a full 
stock  of  coals  in  the  boat,”  said  he. 

“Never  mind,  auntie,”  said  the  niece. 
“You  and  I and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  all 
have  a famous  trip  to-morrow,  if  the  day 
is  fine,  and  we  will  see  what  the  new 
boiler  can  do.” 

“Not  I,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  de- 
cision. “You  two  may  go  if  you  like. 
I wish  to  end  my  days  in  a peaceable  kind 
•of  way.” 

“ Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  said  Miss  Chetwynd, 
“have  you  ever  steered  a small  steam- 
yacht  ?” 

“ I have  never  been  on  board  one.” 

“Well,  the  sensation  will  be  a new  one 
for  you — you  must  not  miss  it.  You  will 
have  the  pleasing  impression  that  a wild 
beast  has  run  away  with  you,  and  that 
you  haven’t  the  least  notion  against  what 
it  is  going  to  rush.  Then  the  Ghoul  is 
generally  below  at  his  fires;  and  I sup- 
pose you  don’t  know  much  about  the  nav- 
igation of  Bantry  Bay  ?” 

“Nothing  whatever.” 

“ That  is  still  more  excellent,”  she  con- 
tinued, gravely.  “And  when  you  see 
the  finger  of  the  dial  informing  you  that 
you  are  about  twenty  pounds  above  the 
registered  pressure,  you  don’t  know  how 
to  let  off  the  steam,  I suppose  I” 

“Certainly  not.” 

4 4 Capital ! — capital ! It  will  be  the  great- 
est enjoyment  of  your  life.  The  Ghoul 
will  be  below ; pressure  will  be  100  pounds 
on  the  square  inch ; the  wild  beast  will  be 
running  away  with  you ; and  you  don’t 
know  where  the  rocks  are.  And  yet  they 
say  that  Boat  of  Garry  is  a sleepy,  unex- 
citing sort  of  place  I” 

“ If  you  don’t  mind,  Miss  Chetwynd,  I 


would  rather  leave  the  management  of 
that  wild  war  steed  to  you.” 

“To  me  ? Oh  no.  When  there  is  a 
man  on  board,  of  course  the  man  steers. 

It  isn’t  a woman’s  place.” 

“But  suppose  the  man  prefers  to  stay 
on  shore  ?” 

“Then  you  are  afraid  ?” 

“Yes,  lam.” 

“I  thought  men  never  acknowledged 
that.” 

“ It  does  not  much  matter  whether  they 
acknowledge  it  or  not.  If  you  put  a man 
on  a railway  engine,  and  start  it,  and  sen  d 
him  careering  along  the  line  without  ailv 
power  to  stop,  and  then  if  you  ask  him 
whether  he  is  quite  happy,  and  he  says 
4 Yes,’  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether 
he  is  a truthful  person.” 

“Besides,”  continued  the  young  lady, 
in  the  same  calm  and  placid  manner, 

4 4 you  know  you  have  to  get  the  yacht  out 
of  the  creek  first ; and  the  deep  channel  is 
about  a dozen  yards  wide ; and  it  twists  be- 
tween rocks ; and  the  currents  are  fearful.  ” 

“Mary  Chetwynd !” said  her  aunt,  an- 
grily, and  then  she  turned  to  Fitzgerald. 

4 4 1 don’t  know  what  has  got  into  her  head, 
but  she  seems  determined  to  put  you  out 
of  conceit  with  the  whole  place.  The 
yacht  is  as  safe  as  sitting  in  that  easy- 
chair — why,  look  at  the  new  boiler!  And 
it  is  most  delightful  to  be  able  to  go  away 
on  a perfectly  still  day — when  an  ordinary 
yacht  would  be  unable  to  move — and  go 
as  far  out  as  you  please,  and  have  lunch- 
eon there,  and  come  back  just  when  it 
suits  you.  I would  go  with  you  myself 
to-morrow — ” 

“Only — ?”  said  the  niece. 

“ Only  what  ?” 

“I  wanted  to  know  what  the  excuse 
was  to  be  this  time,  auntie  dear,”  said  the 
imperturbable  young  lady. 

“But  I mean  to  go,”  said  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd, valiantly. 

“ Now  you.  know  very  well,  auntie,  you 
are  as  sensitive  as  a cat,  and  the  least 
speck  of  dirt  on  your  face  or  on  your  hands 
makes  you  fidgety  and  miserable;  and 
when  H.M.S.  Coalscuttle  does  take  it  into 
its  head  to  throw  up  a cloud  of  wet  soot 
at  starting — ” 

“ But  we  can  go  below  until  she  has 
started,”  the  aunt  said. 

44  Who  is  to  steer,  then  ?” 

4 4 Tim  can  steer.” 

“ He  knows  no  more  of  the  rocks  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.  Besides,  would 
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you  miss  the  expression  of  the  Ghoul’s 
face  when  he  gets  to  the  Narrows  ?” 

“Come  away,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,” said  the 
old  lady,  “and  we  will  have  coffee  out- 
side. If  you  stay  here  any  longer,  Mary 
will  persuade  you  that  sea  air  is  poison- 
ous, and  that  Boat  of  Garry  is  celebrated 
for  small-pox.” 

Now  this  fighting,  which  had  been 
brought  about  of  set  purpose  by  Mary 
Chetwynd,  had  the  desired  effect  of  tying 
down  the  attention  of  the  old  lady  to  the 
affairs  of  the  moment;  and  it  was  won- 
derful with  what  little  concern — how  eas- 
il j and  naturally — she  now  took  her  ac- 
c istomed  seat  on  the  bench  outside  the 
porch  and  looked  around.  The  ordeal  she 
had  feared  was  no  ordeal  at  all.  She  was 
regarding  the  trim-cut  lawn,  and  the  mass- 
es of  rhododendrons,  and  the  openings 
through  the  trees  which  revealed  glimpses 
of  the  sea  and  distant  hills ; and  she  was 
thinking  that  for  a man  of  letters  no  more 
desirable  haven  of  rest  could  have  been 
found.  Was  it  a wonder  that  he  had  writ- 
ten those  charming  papers  in  this  dream- 
like quiet?  The  world  seemed  filled  with 
sunlight  here ; and  yet  there  was  a slight 
cool  breeze  coming  over  from  the  sea  to 
temper  the  heat;  and  as  it  passed  along  it 
stirred  some  lime-trees  down  there  by  the 
rivulet,  and  the  sweet  scent  was  all  around. 
And  the  old  lady  was  very  pleased  to  see 
the  place  looking  so  beautiful;  and  she 
was  pretty  sure  in  her  own  mind  that 
a contemplative  student  would  be  glad 
enough  to  have  it  as  a gift,  and  to  remain 
there  for  a portion  of  the  year  at  least,  and 
do  the  best  work  of  which  he  was  capable 
in  it,  and  perhaps  also  submit  to  be  both- 
ered— for  a week  or  two  in  the  summer — 
by  a visit  from  two  idle  women  escaping 
into  this  gracious  quiet  from  the  clang  of 
London  life. 

Occupied  by  this  pleasing  fancy,  the  old 
lady,  accompanied  by  the  two  younger 
people,  now  set  out  on  an  inspection  of 
the  place.  Father  Time  received  high 
praise  for  the  condition  of  the  garden. 
Then  they  visited  the  kennel,  and  the  sta- 
bles, and  the  fowl-house,  and  what  not; 
and,  as  the  day  was  so  beautiful,  Mrs. 
Chetwynd  said  she  thought  she  could  walk 
as  far  as  the  shore,  and  have  a look  at  the 
Black  Swan  lying  at  her  moorings. 

But  to  do  this  they  had  to  return  to  the 
house  and  take  a road  leading  somewhat 
inland  from  the  marshy  stretches  lying 
alongside  the  creek ; and  they  were  leisure- 
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ly  walking  along,  chatting,  and  watching 
birds  and  butterflies  and  so  forth,  when 
Fitzgerald  suddenly  discovered  that  right 
ahead  of  them,  at  some  distance,  stood  the 
Knockgarvan  bull,  calmly  contemplating 
them,  and  apparently  disposed  to  contest 
their  right  of  way.  It  was  an  awkward, 
even  a serious,  situation.  He  knew  the 
beast  and  its  ill  temper,  and  had,  indeed, 
passed  it  several  times,  though  on  these 
occasions  he  had  been  accompanied — as 
was  his  wont  in  going  about — with  one  or 
other  of  the  dogs,  and  when  there  is  a dog 
about,  the  bull  does  not  pay  much  attention 
to  its  master.  However,  now  there  was 
no  help  for  it ; there  was  no  gate  for  the 
two  women  to  go  through,  no  wall  for 
them  to  get  behind;  and  he  knew  very 
well  that  the  first  symptom  of  fear  or  re- 
treat would  be  the  first  inducement  for  the 
bull  to  pursue.  Moreover,  he  dared  not 
even  tell  his  companions  of  their  danger; 
for  he  was  afraid  the  old  lady  might 
scream  and  try  to  run  away,  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  shelter.  So  he  contin- 
ued talking  in  a loud  and  unconcerned 
way,  carefully  keeping  a short  distance 
ahead  of  the  two  ladies. 

“ Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Chetwynd,”  he  was  say- 
ing (with  an  anxious  eye  on  the  bull  all 
the  time),  “that  purple  loosestrife  is  a 
very  handsome  plant  when  you  see  it 
growing  by  the  way-side — very  handsome 
— yes — splendid  color  out-of-doors — ” 

Here  he  had  come  within  stone’s-throw 
of  the  bull,  which  stood  immovable  but 
for  the  angry  flapping  about  of  its  tail. 
He  picked  up  a pebble  and  carelessly  shied 
it  at  the  animal. 

“Get  out  of  that  1”  he  growled,  with 
apparent  indifference,  and  forthwith  con- 
tinued his  talking. 

“ — but  it  is  worth  nothing  in-doors. 
It  does  not  tell  in  a room.  It  loses  the 
pink  and  becomes  purple.  I told  Tim  to 
cut  a lot,  and  meant  to  put  them  in  the 
dining-room  when  you  came ; but  I found 
they  would  not  do — ” 

Here  the  animal  gave  a low,  warning 
bellow ; but  there  was  nothing  for  it.  He 
kept  on  talking;  always  a little  ahead  of 
his  companions;  and  he  knew  the  time 
was  come,  for  good  or  ill. 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald,” said  Mrs.  Chetwynd, 
anxiously,  “ hadn’t  we  better  go  back — ” 

“Oh  no,” said  he,  carelessly.  “Come 
along.  It  is  only  one  of  the  Knockgarvan 
beasts  strayed  down  from  the  farm.  Get 
out  of  the  ivay,  will  you 
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He  lifted  this  time  a big  stone — what  in 
those  districts  is  called  a rock — and  pitch- 
ed it  at  the  brute,  intending  to  miss  him. 
By  dire  mischance  the  lump  of  stone  land- 
ed on  the  animal’s  nose ; and  Master  Wil- 
lie’s heart  at  the  same  moment  leaped  to 
his  mouth,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
beast  would  not  endure  such  an  insult. 
But  slowly  and  sulkily,  and  with  deep 
mutterings  and  flapping  of  the  tail,  the 
coward  brute  yielded  its  dignity,  and  cross- 
ed a ditch,  and  went  into  the  adjoining  pas- 
ture. Fitzgerald  was  much  too  prudent 
to  try  a repetition  of  the  stone-heaving. 
He  let  well  alone. 

“I  was  saying,” he  continued,  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  4 4 that  loosestrife  isn’t 
good  for  lighting  up  a room.  Fox  gloves 
are  better;  but  even  they  are  too  purple. 
Now  a splendid  show  of  wild  flowers  is 
to  get  the  marigolds  that  grow  in  the 
corn  here,  and  mix  them  up  with  meadow- 
sweet— ” 

He  cautiously  turned  his  head ; the  bull 
— at  some  distance — was  regarding  them, 
but  evidently  not  inclined  to  follow.  In 
a few  more  minutes  they  were  down  at  the 
little  landing-slip ; and  here  was  the  Ghoul, 
otherwise,  Sheil  Glanny — a great,  awk- 
ward-looking man,  with  bushy  black  hair 
and  brass -rimmed  spectacles — seated  on 
the  beach,  tarring  a broken-down  old  punt. 

“Sheil,”  said  Fitzgerald  to  him,  under 
his  breath,  “haul  in  the  boat  there,  and 
I’ll  row  the  ladies  out  to  the  yacht.  And 
then  you’ll  go  back  to  the  house,  and  tell 
Tim  to  bring  a couple  of  the  dogs  along 
the  road,  and  drive  the  Knockgarvan  bull 
up  to  the  farm.  And  you’ll  tell  him  to 
tell  the  boy  that  the  next  time  he  lets  the 
beast  go  wandering  down  here  like  that, 
I’ll  come  up  with  a stick  and  beat  him 
till  he’s  black  and  blue.” 

“Sure  I’ll  do  it  mesilf  now,  sir,”  said 
Sheil,  looking  about  for  an  instrument. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Fitzgerald  that  this 
was  a most  injudicious  threat,  seeing  how 
near  the  shooting  season  was. 

“No,”  said  he;  4 4 Tim  is  to  give  the  boy 
this  shilling,  and  say  I am  much  obliged 
to  him  for  keeping  his  dog  from  hunting; 
and,  while  the  ladies  are  here,  would  he 
see  that  the  bull  is  kept  up  at  the  farm  ?” 

44  Well,  well,  sir, ’’said  Sheil,  going  away 
rather  down-faced,  and  no  doubt  think- 
ing that  it  was  throwing  away  a shilling 
when  a beating  would  have  done  as  well 
or  better. 

So  Fitzgerald  got  into  the  big  boat,  and 


rowed  the  two  ladies  (he  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Chetwynd  kept  a hand  tightly  grasping 
the  gunwale  all  the  time,  though  the  wa- 
ter was  like  glass)  out  to  the  Black  Swan , 
and  got  them  on  board.  She  was  a smart 
enough  looking  yacht  of  about  fifty  feet 
in  length,  with  a small  cabin  aft,  and  a 
larger  one  forward;  and  as  there  was  a 
pretty  strong  odor  of  new  paint  about,  it 
was  clear  that  Sheil  Glanny  had  been  oc- 
cupying his  spare  time  usefully.  Indeed, 
so  anxious  did  the  old  lady  seem  that  Fitz- 
gerald should  express  approval  of  the  lit- 
tle yacht  that  even  her  niece  refrained 
from  making  disrespectful  comments ; nay, 
she  even  undertook  to  make  a cup  of  tea 
for  them,  until  she  found  that  all  the 
small  lockers  were  locked,  and  that  there 
was  neither  tea  nor  anything  else  to  be  got 
at  on  board. 

44 1 think  she  is  a beautiful  little  boat, 
and  very  handy  and  convenient,”  said 
Fitzgerald,  to  the  old  lady’s  great  delight. 

4 4 1 had  no  idea  there  was  such  room  in  her. 
Why,  half  a dozen  people  could  sleep  on 
board.  And  with  that  twisting  channel 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  a sailing 
yacht  would  never  be  able  to  get  in  here. 
To-morrow,  then,  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  would 
you  like  to  take  a trip  ? for  I will  tell  Sheil 
about  getting  up  steam.” 

4 4 If —if  you  wish  it,”  said  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd, rather  doubtfully. 

44  Don’t  drive  auntie  into  a comer,” 
said  the  niece,  laughing.  44  She  would  be 
trembling  all  the  time.  No;  she  shall 
come  down  to  the  beach;  and  I will  go 
with  you,  if  you  like,  for  I know  the  way 
down  the  creek ; and  we  will  have  a short 
run  out  and  back,  and  pick  up  auntie 
again.  How  will  that  do  ?” 

4 4 It  will  do  very  well,  ” said  the  old  lady, 
“'if  you  are  not  in  one  of  your  scornful 
moods.  But  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  knows 
you  a little  better,  he  will  know  when  you 
are  speaking  the  truth  and  when  you  are 
not.” 

When  they  got  back  to  the  house  again 
(there  was  no  bull  to  contest  their  passage 
this  time)  Fitzgerald  took  out  his  fishing- 
rod,  and  said  he  was  going  down  to  the 
stream  to  see  if  he  could  get  a sea-trout  for 
their  dinner,  while  the  two  ladies  had  tea 
brought  them  to  the  little  table  outside  the 
porch. 

4 4 Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  after  a 
time— what  a beautiful,  quiet,  golden  afb 
emoon  it  was! — “I  wish  you  would  write 
to  Mr.  McGee,  and  ask  him  to  come  over 
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and  see  me.  Or  we  can  send  up  the  yacht 
for  him,  if  that  will  suit  him  best.” 

“Very  well,  auntie,”  said  the  younger 
lady,  dutifully ; 1 ‘ but  I think  you  are  mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

“Why?” 

“I  have  seen  it  brewing  all  day  long. 
The  place  looks  pretty ; Mr.  Fitzgerald  is 
pleased  with  it,  and  you  are  proud  of  it; 
and  you  have  gone  back  to  your  old  notion 
of  giving  it  to  him.” 

“Well?” 

“What  would  he  do  with  it?  He  has 
no  money  to  keep  it  up,  as  poor  Frank  had. 
You  couldn’t  expect  him  to  live  here  all 
his  life,  in  any  case — a young  man  like 
that,  with  a great  career  before  him. 
Why,  you’d  never  even  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  him  to  let  him  say  1 Thank 
you’  for  your  kindness.  Besides,  I 
wouldn’t  trust  the  conveyancing  of  a val- 
uable property  to  Mr.  McGee.” 

“Really,  Mary,”  said  her  aunt,  with  a 
little  laugh,  “you  must  have  been  think- 
ing about  it  as  much  as  I have  all  day. 
But  some  of  your  objections  meet  each  oth- 
er. I don’t  want  Mr.  McGee  to  convey  the 
property,  but  to  come  over  and  make  a 
calculation  as  to  what  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  up  as  it  stands.  When  I pre- 
sent a picture  I like  to  present  it  framed. 
And  then,  no  doubt,  if  what  people  say 
about  these  writings  is  true,  no  doubt  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  would  have  to  live  a part  of  the 
year  in  Londqn ; and  I am  sure  you  would 
be  as  glad  to  see  him  as  I should  be,  for 
the  more  I see  of  him  I like  him  the  bet- 
ter; and — and  in  a measure  I should  like 
him  to  be  to  us  what — what  my  poor  boy 
was.  Well,  that  means  money.  That 
means  an  allowance,  Mary.  Do  you  think 
he  is  not  deserving  of  it  ?” 

“ I wouldn’t  say  that,  auntie  dear.  But 
all  the  deserving  people  don’t  meet  with 
such  a kind  friend.  I suppose  he  will  con- 
tinue to  write.  You  know,  auntie — now 
don’t  be  cross,  for  I am  only  talking  com- 
mon-sense— I think  you  were  too  good  to 
poor  Frank ; and  many  a time  I wished  he 
would  give  up  his  hunting,  and  come  and 
do  some  kind  of  useful  thing.” 

“Now,  Mary,  that  is  enough,”  said  the 
aunt,  but  without  anger.  “We  are  not  all 
reformers  and  politicians  like  you.  If  my 
poor  boy  pleased  himself,  that  is  enough 
for  me;  that  is  what  I like  to  think  of. 
But  there's  always  good  sense  in  what  you 
say,  Mary.  Of  course  I should  not  dream 
of  making  Mr.  Fitzgerald  such  an  allow- 


ance as  would  make  him  independent  and 
careless.  Oh  no.  But  I think  I can 
trust  the  lad.  I like  the  look  of  his  eyes. 
And  if  he  can  not  be  everything  that  my 
boy  was  to  me — well,  at  my  time  of  life 
one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  do  what  kindness 
one  can ; and  I don’t  see  any  one  else  to 
whom  I would  rather  give  Boat  of  Garry.  ” 

The  niece  was  silent  for  a little  while. 

“Auntie,”  said  she  at  length,  “if  you 
are  quite  resolved  upon  this,  will  you  al- 
low me  to  tell  him  to-morrow  ?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?” 

“There  are  one  or  two  things  I should 
like  to  say  to  him — if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“Why  not?  Who  knows  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  better  than  you? 
Well,  now,  Mary,  I am  going  to  my  room 
to  lie  down  for  a while;  but  you  may 
come  and  knock  at  my  door  before  dinner.  ” 

Master  Willie  was  not  fortunate  that 
afternoon,  for  there  was  not  a breath  of 
wind,  and  the  surface  of  the  pools  was  like 
glass;  and  he  was  returning  to  the  house 
rather  disheartened — not  knowing  that  the 
Ghoul  had  got  two  splendid  flounders,  a 
cod,  and  a skate  in  his  drift-net,  and  that 
Tim,  who  had  been  sent  up  the  hill,  was 
bringing  back  a brace  of  mountain  hares 
and  a couple  of  teal — when  he  met  Miss 
Chetwynd.  She  was  trying  to  plait  rush- 
es, and  not  succeeding  very  well. 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  said  she,  looking  up 
with  those  clear  blue-gray  eyes  of  hers, 
“was  not  that  rather  an  ill-tempered  bull 
we  met  this  afternoon  ?” 

“ It  does  not  like  strangers.” 

“ And  we  were  in  some  danger?” 

“Well,”  said  he,  hesitatingly,  “some- 
thing might  have  happened.” 

“ I thought  so,”  she  said,  regardinghim. 
“ And  yet  you  would  not  tell  us  we  were 
in  danger.” 

“What  would  have  been  the  use?  I 
should  only  have  frightened  your  aunt, 
and  made  more  mischief.” 

“If  my  aunt  had  not  been  there,  would 
you  have  told  me  ?”  and  for  a second  her 
frank,  shrewd,  inquiring  eyes  met  his. 

“Yes,  I think  I would  have  told  you,” 
he  said. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  “BLACK  SWAN.” 

Mary  Chetwynd's  manner  was  ordi- 
narily marked  by  a perfect  ease  and  sim- 
plicity; it  seemed  to  suit  the  sincerity  of 
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her  eyes ; women  noticed  it,  and  found  her 
companionable;  sick  children  were  glad 
to  be  nursed  by  her;  poor  people  did  not 
become  self-conscious  when  she  entered 
their  door;  at  her  aunt’s  table  she  spoke  to 
guests  and  servants  in  precisely  the  same 
voice;  she  had  the  same  smile,  the  same 
frank  look,  for  every  one.  All  this  pert- 
ness  of  humor  she  had  displayed  since 
their  arrival  at  Boat  of  Garry  had  been 
assumed ; but  it  had  answered  its  purpose ; 
the  old  lady  had  taken  quite  naturally  to 
the  place;  there  were  no  fits  of  despond- 
ency or  gloomy  reminiscences.  But 
when  she  herself  drew  near  the  true  ob- 
ject of  their  visit,  she  became  more  grave, 
and  again  and  again  found  herself  wish- 
ing that  these  explanations  were  well  over. 
At  all  events,  chance  provided  her  with  an 
ample  opportunity  of  making  them. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Chetwynd  had  al- 
most resolved  to  go  on  board  the  Black 
Swan , and  even  went  down  to  the  shore  of 
the  creek  with  them;  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment she  changed  her  mind,  and  said  she 
would  go  to  the  hill  above  the  house,  from 
which  she  could  see  them  sail  away  out 
into  Bantry  Bay  and  back.  But  this  hes- 
itation had  caused  delay;  and  when  at 
length  Miss  Chetwynd  and  Fitzgerald  and 
Tim  the  keeper  got  on  board  the  little 
yacht  they  found  the  Ghoul  in  a state  of 
great  excitement  and  impatience.  There 
was  a rapid  ebb-tide  running;  steam  was 
up  to  within  five  pounds  of  the  extreme 
registered  pressure ; the  donkey-engine 
wras  rattling  away  as  if  it  were  in  a tin  box ; 
and  Sheil  Glanny  was  here,  there,  and  ev- 
erywhere— at  the  moorings,  at  the  furnace 
door,  at  the  waste-pipe,  at  the  coals.  And 
then,  before  Fitzgerald  fairly  knew  where 
he  was  amid  all  the  uproar,  he  found  him- 
self with  a rope  in  his  hand,  and  the  rope 
was  attached  to  a hauling  and  jerking  and 
throbbing  iron  tiller,  and  he  knew  that  the 
Black  Swan  was  forging  ahead  just  any- 
where, for  the  condensers  had  not  arrived, 
and  he  was  enveloped  in  steam,  not  even 
the  bow  of  the  boat  being  visible. 

44  Miss  Chetwynd,”  he  called  aloud — for 
the  Ghoul  was  down  in  the  bunkers 
again — “have  you  any  notion  where  we 
are  going  ?” 

“ Not  the  least,”  said  she.  “ But  Tim 
is  at  the  bow.” 

However,  the  steam  abated,  or  else  the 
wind  freshened ; at  all  events,  he  began  to 
get  glimpses  of  his  surroundings,  and 
strove  as  near  as  he  could  to  keep  this 


raging  little  beast  in  mid-channel.  And 
what  a noise  it  made! — or  rather  a suc- 
cession of  noises,  each  distinct,  and  each 
sharply  following  the  other.  And  then 
there  was  still  another — a sudden,  brain-di- 
viding shriek,  twice  repeated;  and  he  saw 
that  Miss  Chetwynd  had  hold  of  the  brass 
chain  of  the  steam-whistle. 

4 4 That  is  a signal  to  auntie : do  you  think 
she  will  hear  ?”  she  said — or  shouted. 

4 ‘ Hear  ?”  he  answered.  ‘ 4 They  will  hear 
it  at  New  York.  I believe  you  have  kill- 
ed every  curlew  within  six  miles  of  us.” 

Then,  to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
the  great  black-headed  creature  with  the 
big  brass-rimmed  spectacles  came  on  deck 
again,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  tiller, 
calling  Tim  along  to  help  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. It  was  evident  they  were  approach- 
ing the  dreaded  Narrows.  Now  and  again 
in  the  deep  clear  water  some  sudden  flash- 
es of  golden  brown  were  seen — the  long 
arms  of  the  sea-weed.  Far  ahead  there 
were  some  strange-looking  swirls,  silver 
curlings  on  the  glassy  blue,  though  no 
rocks  were  visible.  Moreover,  as  they 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  narrow 
channel,  it  was  very  apparent  that  the  tide 
was  flowing  seaward  like  a mill-race. 

44  We  should  have  started  an  hour  be- 
fore,” said  Miss  Chetwynd,  looking  rath- 
er apprehensively  at  the  swirling  water. 

44  At  all  events  we  can’t  turn  and  face 
that  tide  now,”  her  companion  observed. 

The  Ghoul  was  paying  heed,  not  to 
them,  but  to  the  course  of  the  water  and 
the  lay  of  the  shore.  Then  he  shouted, 

“Hard  over,  Tim!” 

Fitzgerald  lent  a hand  too,  and  the  iron 
tiller  was  jammed  over.  Of  course  he 
looked  to  see  the  yacht  swing  round.  She 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  current  was 
too  much  for  her  steering-way.  There 
was  a slight  scratch — a sort  of  grating 
sensation— only  for  the  briefest  possible 
point  of  time. 

Fitzgerald  looked  at  Miss  Chetwynd — 
with  a natural  sort  of  inquiry;  for  she 
knew  more  about  this  performance  than 
he  did.  He  found  she  was  regarding  him 
and  waiting. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  fact,  the 
whole  thing  had  happened  before  they 
had  had  time  to  think.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing that  grating  scratch  along  the  keel 
there  was  a distinct  and  solid  bump  that 
shook  the  yacht  from  stem  to  stern;  the 
Ghoul  sprang  forward  to  shut  off  the 
steam ; there  was  the  slightest  tilting  over 
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of  the  boat;  and  then,  after  all  this  ex- 
citement and  noise,  the  strangest  imagina- 
ble silence.  Everybody  stood  still,  doing 
nothing.  The  Ghoul  looked  away  astern 
in  a reproachful  kind  of  way.  Then  Fitz- 
gerald began  to  wonder  whether  she  was 
aground  on  rock,  or  on  shingle,  or  on 
mud,  and  whether  she  would  remain  up- 
right. And  then  various  examinations 
and  surmises  and  suggestions  resolved 
themselves  to  this — that  they  were  stuck 
here  for  five  hours  at  least,  with  the  com- 
pensation that  the  summer  day  was  beau- 
tiful, and  around  them  a perfect  and  deli- 
cious quiet. 

“You  know,  Miss  Chetwynd,”  Fitzger- 
ald said  at  length,  “Tim  and  I might  man- 
age to  get  you  ashore  in  the  boat.  We 
should  be  whirled  along  a good  bit,  but 
that  would  only  give  you  another  quarter 
of  a mile  to  walk  back  to  the  house.” 

“ Would  you  have  me  desert  the  ship  ?” 
she  said.  “ What  might  become  of  Sheil, 
if  he  were  left  alone  ? You  could  never 
pull  the  boat  back  to  the  yacht  against 
that  current.  Besides,  when  the  tide  rises 
high  enough  to  float  the  yacht  again,  who 
knows  what  will  happen  ?” 

“ But  five  hours — ” said  he. 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  said  she,  somewhat 
diffidently,  “I — I have  some  things  to  tell 
you  that— that  won’t  take  up  five  hours, 
perhaps,  but  that  will  give  you  plenty  to 
think  over  for  that  time.” 

“Not  too  serious ?”  he  said. 

4 4 Oh  no.  Not  at  all.  I hope  not,  ” she 
said. 

So  they  had  to  set  to  work  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  during  this  en- 
forced detention.  Fortunately  the  Black 
Swan , when  she  ran  into  the  bed  of  shin- 
gle and  sea -weed,  fixed  herself  without 
much  of  a list;  and  the  deck  stools  were 
quite  serviceable.  Sheil  Glanny  had  gone 
below  to  bank  up  his  fires  and  let  off  some 
of  the  steam;  and  Tim  had  accompanied 
him.  These  two,  then,  were  practically 
alone  in  this  shining,  silent  world  of  sky 
and  sea,  with  the  slow-sailing  white  clouds 
mirrored  in  the  blue  expanse  of  water, 
and  the  slight  hissing  all  around  them  of 
the  currents  swirling  between  the  rocks. 

Mary  Chetwynd's  manner,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  ivas,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, marked  by  a perfect  ease  and  self- 
possession  ; she  never  seemed  to  have  to 
think  twice  about  what  she  was  going  to 
say;  she  always  appeared  to  be  on  the 
most  simple  and  friendly  terms  both  with 


herself  and  with  everybody  around  her. 
Now,  however,  it  was  clear  that  she  was 
embarrassed.  She  remained  silent  for  a 
time;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  deck; 
once  or  twice  she  opened  and  shut  her 
sunshade  aimlessly.  And  when  she  did 
speak  she  jumbled  nearly  all  the  things 
she  had  to  say  together  in  a very  incoher- 
ent way : 

“Mr.  Fitzgerald — I — I don’t  think  you 
and  I have  been  quite  fair  to  each  other. 

I — I have  been  reading  those  papers  in 
the  Daily  Mirror — I did  not  know  you 
thought  about  such  things — and  then  I am 
afraid  you  have  not  been  quite  happy  here 
— and  auntie  wants  to  give  you  the  place 
— and  hopes  you  will  stay  here — and  I 
want  you  to  go  away.” 

Her  fingers  were  trembling. 

“It  is  so  difficult  to  make  explana- 
tions,” she  said.  44  But  I feel  that  it  was 
inconsiderate  of  me  to  ask  you  to  come 
here — ” 

What  could  make  her  so  timid  and 
almost  distressed?  — she  who  ordinarily 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  nervousness 
meant. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  think  of  it,” he  said, 
hastily  coming  to  her  rescue,  and  with  an 
embarrassment  about  equal  to  her  own. 
“Yesterday  you  seemed  concerned  about 
it  also.  Please  don’t  think  of  it  for  a mo- 
ment. I assure  you  it  is  a very  good 
thing  for  people  to  be  alone  sometimes:  it 
makes  them  find  out  something  about 
themselves.  Surely  it  is  not  a trumpery 
matter  like  that  that  you  want  to  speak 
about  for  five  hours,  Miss  Chetwynd?  I 
assure  you  I have  enjoyed  the  time  tre- 
mendously since  I was  here — I don’t  ex- 
pect ever  to  have  such  a holiday  again  as 
long  as  I live.  But  who  told  you  I wrote 
those  papers  in  the  Mirror  ?” 

“Who  told  me  ?”  she  said,  with  her  face 
brightening,  for  now  the  awkwardness  of 
beginning  was  over,  and  here  was  a solid, 
practical  subject  that  involved  no  danger. 

“ They  did.  Every  line — though  I don’t 
think  you  ever  wrote  quite  in  that  way 
before.  Auntie  herself  would  have  led 
me  to  suspect,  for  she  thought  they  were 
like  what  our  poor  Frank  might  have 
written,  just  as  she  thought  about  the 
other  papers  in  the  Household  Magazine. 

So  there  must  be  some  similarity ; but  yet 
I see  a great  difference — ” 

Here  she  flushed  slightly,  and  immedi- 
ately said : 

“I  wonder,  now,  if  you  know  here  what 
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an  impression  they  have  made  on  the  pub- 
lic ? I suppose  not.  Do  you  know  that 
•every  one  is  talking  about  them  as  some- 
thing quite  new  in  literature  ? And  the 
weekly  papers  have  been  saying  the  nicest 
things  about  them,  especially  the  Liberal 
Review — ” 

“No,  not  the  Liberal  Review  ?”  said  he, 
quickly. 

“Oh  yes,  indeed.  Again  and  again. 
When  you  go  back  to  London  you  will 
find  yourself  quite  famous/’ 

That  topic  ought  not  to  have  been  dis- 
tasteful to  a young  author,  but  he  merely 
said: 

“I  have  had  some  letters  about  them. 
And  invitations  to  contribute  elsewhere. 
One  publisher,  indeed,  wants  to  reprint 
them.  If  that  were  done,  and  if  the  pub- 
lic cared  to  read  them  in  that  form,  I 
might  be  able,  after  all,  to  gain  some  lit- 
tle footing  in  literature — enough  for  a be- 
ginner. I had  begun  to  despair.  I was 
at  it  a long  time,  and  of  course  one  does 
not  like  to  confess  one’s  self  a failure ; and 
I should  like  to  have  a definite  way  of 
earning  a living,  besides.  But  don’t  both- 
er about  my  affairs,  Miss  Chetwynd.” 

“I  must,”  she  said,  brightly,  for  she 
was  glad  the  ice  was  broken.  “I  have 
been  intrusted  by  auntie  with  the  duty  of 
telling  you  that  she  is  more  bent  than 
ever  on  asking  you  to  take  over  Boat  of 
Garry — ” 

“I  remember.  It  is  very  kind  of  her, 
I am  sure,”  he  said;  “but  in  my  circum- 
stances it  would  be  worse  than  useless.” 

“Yes;  so  she  understands,”  said  his 
companion,  calmly.  “You  mean  that 
you  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  the  place. 
Every  one  must  see  that.  But  what 
auntie  says  is  that  when  she  presents  a 
picture  to  any  one  she  presents  it  framed; 
and  of  course  she  would  see  that  you  had 
enough  to  keep  up  Boat  of  Garry  proper- 
ly. More  than  that — and  this  is  where 
my  interest  comes  in — you  would  have 
quite  enough  to  have  rooms  in  London 
besides,  and  you  might  spend  as  much  of 
the  year  there  as  you  wished ; in  fact,  you 
would  have  your  entire  time  at  your  dis- 
posal.” 

He  was  regarding  her  with  astonish- 
ment, almost  with  incredulity. 

“I  do  believe,”  she  said,  with  a slight, 
humorous  smile,  “that  you  think  I am 
going  to  ask  you  for  a subscription  to  my 
charities.” 

“No,”  said  he;  “I  was  wondering  why 


your  aunt  should  be  so  kind  to  me.  This 
is  overwhelming — ” 

“Oh,  do  you  wish  to  know  why  poor 
old  auntie  is  kind  ? You  had  better  leave 
that  to  the  philosophers.  It  is  a way  she 
has.  And  in  this  instance  I don’t  oppose 
her.  I hope  auntie  will  live  many  years 
yet;  and  I don’t  see  the  fun  of  keeping  up 
Boat  of  Garry  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  McGee. 
Now,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  as  auntie  doesn’t  talk 
any  longer  of  asking  you  to  give  up  your 
name  as  a condition,  I have  no  doubt  you 
will  become  the  owner  of  Boat  of  Garry, 
and  you  will  be  your  own  master,  and 
have  all  your  time  at  your  disposal.  V ery 
likely  auntie  may  expect  you  to  spend 
most  of  the  year  here.  I hope  you  will 
not.  You  will  be  in  a position  to  be  of 
very  great  use  in  the  world.  Of  what  use 
would  you  be  here  ? It  would  be  all  very 
well  to  use  Boat  of  Garry  as  a place  of  re- 
cuperation, after  work  done ; but  it  would 
be  selfish — at  least  so  it  seems  to  me — if 
you  were  merely  to  settle  down  here  to 
enjoy  yourself,  even  in  the  most  innocent 
way,  with  those  delightful  rambles  that 
you  describe.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  she  said, 
after  a second,  “I  don’t  think  you  have 
been  fair  to  me.  You  have  met  me  among 
some  scientific  people,  and  you  think  I care 
for  nothing  but  science.  You  think  I am 
heartless.  Well,  let  that  be  as  it  may; 
it  is  of  no  consequence;  but  at  all  events 
I think  this : that  those  who  are  well  off, 
and  in  a position  where  they  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life  in  peace  and  security, 
should  remember  how  these  things  were 
made  possible  to  them — simply  through 
the  best  people,  century  after  century, 
doing  their  best— and  they  ought  to  have 
some  gratitude,  and  be  willing  to  lend  a 
hand  at  the  same  work,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  in  less  favored  circum- 
stances. I don’t  like  to  talk  about  what 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  among  the 
poor  in  the  east  end  of  London ; for  it  isn’t 
very  picturesque,  and  it  does  not  appeal 
much  to  sentiment;  and  then  it  is  so  easy 
to  impute  motives.  Well,  I don’t  care 
much  what  the  motive  is,  if  the  result  is 
the  same.  Very  likely  doing  charitable 
actions  is  only  another  form  of  self-gratifi- 
cation ; and  I suppose  I consider  myself  a 
superior  person ; but  let  us  take  the  case  of 
a sick  woman  who  can’t  stir  from  her  bed 
to  look  after  the  poor  room  and  kitchen, 
and  she  is  afraid  her  husband,  when  he 
comes  home  at  seven,  will  be  discontented, 
and  go  away  to  the  public-house,  and  sup- 
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pose  you  take  one  of  your  district  nurses 
to  the  place,  and  say  to  her,  ‘ Well,  never 
mind  about  the  physic ; she  can  help  her- 
self to  that  if  the  bottle  is  marked;  but 
you  look  round  in  the  evening,  between 
six  and  seven,  and  give  the  place  a bit 
smartening  up,  and  have  hot  water  for  the 
husband’s  tea  against  his  coming  home, 
and  stir  the  fire,  and  have  one  or  two  il- 
lustrated papers  about’ — well,  perhaps,  to 
see  the  look  of  gratitude  on  the  sick  wo- 
man’s face  is  only  to  flatter  your  self-love ; 
I don’t  say  it  is  not ; but  ask  the  poor  wo- 
man what  is  her  opinion — whether  she 
would  have  that  done  for  her,  or  have  the 
house  left  to  its  discomfort  and  squalor, 
and  her  husband  turn  out  and  leave  her 
alone.” 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  he,  slowly,  “that 
I should  be  quick  to  impute  motives,  if  you 
would  tell  me  what  it  is  you  are  doing 
there.” 

“Oh,  but  when  I find  a sympathetic 
listener,”  she  said,  with  a laugh,  “I  am 
dreadful.  I know  so  many  stories  that 
are  interesting  to  me  because  I know  the 
people ; but  they  can  not  be  so  interesting 
to  others — ” 

“You  see,  Miss  Chetwynd,”  he  contin- 
ued, “short  of  a miraculous  rising  of  the 
tide,  we  are  stuck  fast  here  for  four  hours 
and  a half — ” 

‘ ‘ And  you  would  have  four  hours  and  a 
half  description  of  our  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments, our  Sunday  services,  and  dis- 
trict nurses,  and  open-air  spaces,  and  our 
window  flower  boxes,  and  all  that  ? Oh 
no.  Some  other  day,  perhaps.  At  this 
moment,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  you  migiit  ask  whether  there  is 
anything  that  might  serve  for  lunch  on 
board  this  shipwrecked  boat.” 

“I  believe  there  is  a tin  of  biscuits,” 
said  he. 

“ That  will  do  excellently.” 

“ Shall  I bring  them  now  ?” 

“ If  you  please.” 

Accordingly  he  went  down  into  the  lit- 
tle cabin,  and  handed  up,  not  only  the 
biscuits,  but  also  two  bottles  of  soda-water 
and  two  clean  tumblers ; so  that  they  had 
a most  wholesome,  if  somewhat  simple, 
banquet  on  deck  on  this  fair  warm  sum- 
mer day.  And  insensibly  she  began  to 
tell  him  something  of  her  own  troubles; 
for  it  appeared  that  those  charitable  peo- 
ple were  not  all  of  one  mind;  and,  besides 
certain  schemes  and  organizations  of  her 
own  planning,  it  turned  out  that  she  be- 
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longed  to  one  or  two  societies  of  kindred 
intent. 

“And  I do  so  want  somebody  to  back 
me  up,”  she  said.  “You  must  know  I 
am  a dreadful  heretic  and  innovator,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald — I am  the  champion  of  beer.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  said  he. 

“ You  know,  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  on 
with  the  boys’  entertainments;  all  they 
want  as  a bribe  is  a biscuit  or  two,  with 
some  apples,  or  nuts  if  it  is  not  apple  time. 
And  then  we  are  doing  good  service  to  the 
country  by  reading  them  patriotic  poetry 
or  stories  of  bravery  at  sea,  and  showing 
them  a bit  of  practical  science  by  means 
of  a magic  lantern,  or  even  hinting  that  a 
boy  should  be  too  proud  to  steal,  and  not 
refrain  simply  from  fear  of  the  police  sta- 
tion. But  the  men:  what  I say  is,  how 
can  you  expect  the  Stepney  workman,  or 
the  coster-monger  from  Shadwell,  or  the 
tired  laborer  from  the  docks,  to  come  and 
sit  out  a lecture  on  ventilation  or  some 
such  thing,  with  nothing  to  make  him 
comfortable  but  a cup  of  tea,  which  gets 
cold  directly,  and  with  his  pi~>e  in  his 
pocket  ? I say  it  is  asking  too  much.  I 
say  it  is  not  common-sense.  What  harm 
is  there  in  letting  each  man  h;  ~e  his  pint 
of  light  ale — I am  afraid  they  would  not 
take  to  the  Bavarian  beer,  though  that 
would  be  the  safest — and  his  pipe  ? I did 
not  like  it  at  first;  but  now  I can  stand  a 
hall  full  of  men  smoking  pipes.  One 
must  not  be  too  particular.  I was  amused 

not  long  ago  at  the  bravery  of  Lady , 

who  came  down  to  see  how  we  were  get- 
ting along.  She  came  to  a boys’  enter- 
tainment, in  a very  low  neighborhood — to 
tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I sus- 
pect about  one-third  of  them  were  thieves; 
but  all  the  same  she  stood  at  the  door  as 
they  went  out,  and  shook  hands  with  each 
of  them,  and  complimented  them  on  their 
good  behavior.  And  the  next  night  I had 
got  them  together  I thought  I would  tell 

them  that  Lady was  a great  friend  of 

the  Queen’s ; and  one  small  chap  said,  im- 
mediately, ‘Please,  miss,  did  the  lady  ever 
shake  hands  with  the  Queen  ?’  You  can 
see  what  the  poor  little  fellow  meant — that 
he  had  shaken  hands  with  some  one  who 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  Queen.  But 
there  again,  that  shows  the  imprudence  of 
allowing  strangers  to  come  among  us  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  for  they  would  call  that 
snobbishness — ” 

“What  does  it  matter  what  they  call 
it  ?”  said  Fitzgerald,  with  some  warmth. 
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“I  thought  it  was  very  pretty  of  Lady 

to  shake  hands  with  each  of  the  boys ; 

and  I take  no  shame  to  myself  that  I told 
them  she  was  a friend  of  the  Queen's.  It 
is  very  easy  to  criticise  when  you  don’t 
have  to  face  the  actual  circumstances.  I 
know  it  took  me  some  time  before  I could 
bear  the  tobacco  smoke.  I tried  a mean 
way  of  getting  out  of  it  by  presenting 
them  with  good  tobacco;  but  that  was  no 
use;  they  would  not  smoke  mine:  I sup- 
pose it  was  too  delicate.  Oh,  did  you 
hear  what  Mr.  Scobell  did  just  before  we 
left  London  ?” 

“No,  I think  not.” 

“He  sent  me  another  three  hundred  fil- 
ters ! — just  think  of  it ! So  there  will  have 
to  be  another  big  lecture  and  a distribu- 
tion as  soon  as  we  get  back.” 

Apparently  this  young  lady  with  the 
clear  eyes  and  the  bright  smile  had  found 
a sufficiently  sympathetic  listener,  for  the 
time  passed  quite  unobserved  as  she  de- 
scribed all  this  work  that  was  going  on. 
They  did  not  even  notice  that  the  tide  was 
now  flowirfgv  in ; that  one  or  two  shallow 
banks,  wThere  the  heavy  sea -tangle  had 
lain  exposed  in  the  sun,  were  now  covered 
by  the  sea  v sain ; and  that  the  Ghoul  was 
watchful  and  anxious. 

All  at  once  the  Black  Swan  was  found 
to  be  moving;  but  it  was  only  a list  from 
one  side  to  the  other ; that  was  so  sharp, 
however,  that  it  very  nearly  threw  every- 
body into  the  water.  And  then  as  the 
tide  rose  she  gradually  righted;  Sheil 
Glanny,  finding  she  was  deep  enough 
astern,  ventured  upon  backing  her  off; 
there  was  just  enough  room  to  turn;  and 
the  next  minute  the  Black  Sivan  was  sail- 
ing  right  up  the  creek  again,  while  a shrill 
scream  or  two  from  the  steam-whistle 
would  tell  the  Boat  of  Garry  people  of  her 
return.  And  then  the  throbbing  and  puff- 
i ngand  churning  came  to  a sudden  end; 
in  renewed  quiet  the  little  yacht  cut  its 
way  through  the  glassy  water;  with  the 
boat-hook  Tim  dexterously  made  a grab  at 
the  moorings;  and  presently  the  two  voy- 
agers were  on  their  way  to  the  shore. 

“There,  now,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.”  she  said, 
as  they  walked  along  the  road  together  to 
the  house,  “have  I been  the  whole  day 
talking  to  you  about  heaps  of  things  that 
you  can  not  take  any  interest  in,  and  all 
that  I meant  to  say  to  you  I have  forgot- 
ten. Except  this — please  don’t  stay  at 
Boat  of  Garry  when  it  becomes  yours — at 
least,  not  always.  I am  very,  very  sorry 
29* 


I asked  you  to  come  here : I would  not 
have  done  so  if  I had  thought  you  were 
going  to  write  about  it  like  that.  I am 
very,  very  sorry — ” 

She  was  speaking  in  rather  a low  voice, 
with  her  eyes  downcast. 

“But  why?”  said  he,  good-naturedly. 
“Any  place  is  solitary  when  one  is  alone ; 
and  this  place  is  most  beautiful— that  is 
all  the  difference.  But  do  you  really 
think,”  he  added,  more  thoughtfully,  “that 
these  papers  have  made  an  impression  on 
the  public  ?” 

“Most  certainly,”  said  she,  with  her 
face  brightening.  4 4 Who  could  doubt  it  ? 
Or  is  there  any  wonder  that  people  should 
be  grateful  for  having  it  pointed  out  that 
the  common  things  of  the  world  are  far 
more  beautiful  than  they  had  fancied  ? 
Does  it  not  make  life  a little  richer?” 

44  But  I had  nothing  to  do  with  that,” 
said  he,  absently;  “I  was  only  repeating 
John  Ross— my  artist  friend,  you  remem- 
ber, Miss  Chetwynd:  I was  only  pointing 
out  what  he  had  shown  me.  No;  why  I 
asked  was  with  the  fancy  that  perhaps 
now  I could  earn  something  in  literature. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  a prospect  for 
me  now;  indeed,  I think  so  myself,  from 
one  or  two  offers  that  I have  received. 
Pray  f6rgive  me,  Miss  Chetwynd,”  he  add- 
ed, suddenly  recollecting  himself,  “for 
talking  about  my  affairs  to  you;  but  in- 
deed I might  say  that  you  yourself  are 
concerned — ” 

“I?”  she  said,  with  something  like  a 
start. 

“In  a measure,”  he  continued.  “I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  London  soon, 
I think—” 

4 4 Oh,  I am  glad  of  that !”  she  exclaimed, 
with  very  obvious  eagerness. 

4 4 And  if  matters  go  well,  ” he  said — 44  you 
know  you  hinted  about  a contribution  to 
all  these  varied  charities  of  yours — I say, 
if  matters  go  well,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
me  to  give  you  a contribution.” 

She  laughed  lightly.  She  did  not  think 
it  was  probable  he  was  so  soon  to  become 
rich. 

“What  will  your  contribution  be?” 
she  said,  idly,  as  he  opened  the  big  iron 
gate  for  her. 

44  Well,”  said  he,  44  if  your  aunt  would 
consent — ” 

“ My  aunt ! What  has  she  to  do  with 
it  ?” 

44  Oh,  a great  deal,”  he  continued,  as 
they  walked  along  the  gravel-path  up  to 
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the  house.  ‘ ‘ I was  thinking,  if  she  had  no 
objection,  my  contribution  ought  to  be — ” 
“Not  two  hundred  pounds  a year?” 
she  suggested,  rather  jokingly. 


“No,”  he  answered,  looking  round  at 
the  beautiful  place.  ‘ 4 1 was  thinking  that 
my  contribution  ought  to  be — Boat  of 
Garry.” 


SOUTHERN  RIVERS. 

Where  are  all  the  rhythmic  rivers  of  our  sunny  Southern  clime— 
Rivers  named  in  Indian  legend  or  in  tongue  of  later  time; 

Rivers  quaint  or  rivers  noble,  rivers  grand  or  rivers  wee; 

From  the  trickling  o’er  the  pebbles  to  the  sound,  or  gulf,  or  sea? 
From  their  fountains  gushing,  through  the  mountains  rushing; 

Dashing  deftly,  splashing  swiftly; 

Over  ledges  leaping,  through  the  valleys  sweeping; 

By  the  busy  cities  creeping,  in  the  murky  marshes  sleeping; 

Through  the  forests  and  the  bayous  wending; 

With  the  ocean  and  its  myriads  blending; — 

From  the  mosses  and  the  ferns,  how  with  tireless  toil  and  turns, 

To  their  sea-home,  with  the  sea-foam — 

How  do  all  these  rivers  flow? 

Where  are  kept  their  restless  slumbers? 

Where  are  heard  their  plashing  numbers? 

Listen  how  these  rivers  go. 

Old  Virginia,  north  and  eastward,  shows  Potomac  blue  and  wide; 
Northward  lovely  Shenandoah  through  the  Valley  pours  its  tide; 

Southward  sweeps  here  dark  Blackwatcr,  deep  Meherrin,  Nottoway; 
Eastward  ripples  Rappahannock,  spreading  into  placid  bay, 

With  the  York,  and  Back  the  curious,  and  the  slow  Piankatank. 

Here’s  Pamunkey,  deep  and  murky,  with  its  dank  and  slippery  bank; 

Here  are  Occoquan  the  quaintest,  Hazel  and  Yeoeomico, 

Robertson  and  darting  Rockfi$h,  and  the  bounding  Buffalo. 

Here  New,  Holston,  Clinch,  and  Powell  wind  in  meadows  of  the  west; 
Mingling  in  their  merry  music  conies  the  welcome  mountain  Guest. 

Here  Elizabeth  comes  greeting  Nansemond,  and  sisters  Anna, 

Rapidan,  and  Mattapony,  and  the  rollicking  Rivanna. 

Pedlar’s  here,  with  Slate  and  Hardware;  (and  still  playing  thus  on  names) 
Let’s  go  down  the  Jackson,  finding  green  Cowpasture  in  the  James — 
Chickahomiuy  there  meeting  Appomattox  with  their  fames — 

Finding  North  and  South  united,  here  with  sighing  Tyc  they  blend; 

Piney,  Willis,  from  its  willows,  and  Calfpasture  all  here  wend. 

Here  in  Roanoke  gather  Staunton,  Dan,  and  mountain -bright  Blackwatcr, 
Banister,  and  Smith,  and  Mayo,  and  Hycootee,  Pig,  and  Otter. 

Noble  rivers!  noble  country!  noble  peoples!  Nobler  ones 
Ne’er  hath  known  the  darkening  shadows  or  the  lights  of  circling  suns! 
And  the  daughter,  West  Virginia,  from  the  rocks  and  mountain  chains. 
Pours  her  torrents  swdftly  gulfwavd  through  her  pastures,  vales,  and  plains: 
Northward  makes  Monongahela,  green  Buchanan,  and  the  Cheat; 

In  Ohio  fleet  Kanawhas,  Guyandotte,  and  Sandy  meet. 

With  the  Elk,  and  gay  Greenbrier,  forking  Tug,  and  Birch,  and  nolly, 
Bluestone,  Hughes,  East,  dingy  Coal,  and  Pocotaligo  and  Gauley. — 
Westward  pouring,  northward  roaring,  sparkling  all  in  meadows  gay; 
Wandering  like  an  exile  ever,  here  they  scamper,  plash,  and  play, 

Ne’er  returning  for  her  greeting,  from  the  mother  run  away, 

Carolina!  Land  of  waters!  Here  the  strangest  rivers  are: 

Arrarat,  and  Alligator,  and  the  famous  stream  of  Tar.# 

Broad  and  Rocky  here  are  rivers;  here  are  rivers  old  but  New; 

Yellow  Black,  and  silver  Green,  and  Whiteoak,  Bay,  and  Reddie  too; 

Here  the  whirling,  wild  Watauga,  leaping  Elk,  and  crooked  Toe, 
Tahkeeostah.f  by  the  Paint  Rock,  and  the  wingless  Pigeon’s  flow, 
Tennessee,  and  swift  Hiawassee,  gulfward  all  through  mountains  go. 

Where  the  Cherokee  still  lingers  is  the  nimble  Nantahala; 

In  the  land  of  Junaluskee  is  the  Vallee,  gurgling  gayly ; 


* The  Indian  word  is  Torpoeo,  or  Tauqneoh.  t The  Indian  name  of  French  Broad. 
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In  the  dismal  lake-land  is  the  viny  festooned  Scuppernong; 

In  the  cloud-home  and  the  sky-land  Swannanoa  skims  along; 

In  the  pine-lands  over  marl  beds  ruby-wine-like  Cashie  creeps; 

In  the  fern-land  from  the  balsams  Tuckasegee  grandly  leaps. 

Here  Oconaluftee  laughs,  and  wee  Cheowee  frets  and  clashes, 

And  'mid  towering  canyons  Linville’s  silvery  spray  spurts  and  splashes; 
And  here  John,  with  sand  all  golden,  'neatli  the  rhododendrons  dashes. 
From  Virginia  come  Meherrin,  Nottoway  the  deep  and  slow; 

In  the  gray  and  yellow  hill-land,  where  tobaccoes  golden  grow, 
Tumbling/Dan  and  Mayo,  Fisher,  Mitchell,  Flat,  and  Eno,  go. 

Here  is  Yadkin  winding  ever  like  a serpent  'mid  the  hills; 

Here  Catawba,  pearly  pebbled  from  a thousand  brawling  rills; 

Here’s  Uwharie  with  its  hurry;  here  the  lazy  Waccamaw; 

Here  is  heard  the  humming  spindles  on  the  busy  Deep  and  Haw;* 

Here  in  field  and  swamp  and  forest  are  the  Lumber  and  Pedee, 

And  upon  her  breast  Cohera,  Colly,  and  the  Mingo  wee; 

Here  the  Cape  Fear’s  storied  waters  grandly  go  to  open  sea. 

Here  Contentnea  and  Trent,  pouring  into  Neuse,  find  Ocracokc; 

Where  the  herring  comes  in  spring  time  are  Chowan  and  broad  Roanoke, 
North  and  Newport,  Yeopim,  Pungo,  Pasquotank,  and  Pamlico, 

Pantiego,  and  queer  Perquimans — here  the  millions  come  and  go. — 
Dripping,  gurgling,  gushing,  rushing,  tumbling,  creeping,  so  they  be, 
Carolina's  matchless  rivers  from  their  fountains  to  the  sea. 

By  the  rice  fields  and  the  sand  hills  run  the  rivers  small  and  great, 

From  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  of  the  grand  “Palmetto  State." 
Leaping,  hurrying,  foaming,  splashing,  gently,  smoothly — then  they  flow; 
Once  they  find  her  sunny  borders,  ne’er  across  them  do  they  go. 

From  Savannah  bounding  southward,  to  the  eastmost  Waccamaw; 

Past  Catawba,  where  the  Indian  once  untroubled  kept  his  squaw; 

Pacolett  and  brown  Saluda,  Reedy,  rushing  Ennoree, 

Broad  and  Tiger,  coming  southward,  seek  the  turbid  still  Santee; 

Here  are  murky  Winnee,  Mingo,  sleepy  Stono,  and  a New, 

Combahee,  and  sluggish  Wando,  and  the  narrow  Ashepoo, 

Coosawhatchie,  Congaree,  Wateree,  and  small  Chchaw; 

Circling  Charleston,  in  the  Indian  Etowan  and  Wasmasaw;f 
Eastward  flowing  only  Coosaw;  by  her  islands,  Ed'sto; 

Here  Salkehatchie  and  Keowee,  and  slow  Pocotaligo; 

By  the  countless  fields  of  cotton  spread  the  small  and  great  Pedee; 

Near  the  sea  sands  May  is  sleeping,  southern  Broad,  and  Checkeesce. — 
From  the  rich  hills  to  the  barrens,  gloomy  rivers,  small  and  great, 

Run  by  factory  and  plantation  in  the  grand  “Palmetto  State." 

Where  the  orange  grows  and  gladdens,  and  the  summer  never  sleeps, 
Florida  in  summer  stillness  all  her  many  rivers  keeps: 

From  Perdido,  bordering  westward,  to  St.  Mary's  eastern  flow, 

By  Suwanee,  sung  in  ditties,  winding,  creeping,  there  they  go: 

Who  that  e’er  has  seen  them  wonders  wfliy  the  Spaniard  loved  them  so! 
Where  the  sw^an  and  water-eagle  and  the  bittern  make  their  nest, 
Am&xura,  Pea,  and  Charlotte  there  go  crooking  to  the  west. 

There  end  Alaqua,  Ocilla,  grand  old  Appalachicola, 

Choctawbatchec  and  Escambia,  Ocklockonnee  and  Chipola. 

Where  the  screeching  wild  fowl  gather,  there  to  dream  the  night  away, 
Tawny  Indian  creeps  in  stillness  into  broad  expanse  of  bay. 

Here  St.  John’s  in  peerless  grandeur  widens  from  Ocklawaha; 

Eastward  crawls  the  gray  Opossum,  brackish  Lemon,  and  Nassau, 

St.  Sebastian  by  Matanzas,  and  St.  Lucie  by  the  sea; 

Where  Caloosahatchie  steals  from  Okeechobee,  Kissinee, 

Gallivant,  and  Young,  Caximbas,  all  go  wandering  in  the  south. 

There  the  Shark  is  throwing  open  from  the  glades  his  watery  mouth. — 
O’er  the  sands  or  reefs  here  broadening  into  ocean,  gulf,  or  bay, 

Where  the  countless  wild  fowl  gather,  there  to  dream  the  years  away, 
From  St.  John’s  in  all  its  glory,  from  Suwanee’s  gentle  flow, 

Who  that  e’er  has  sailed  there  wonders  why  the  Spaniard  loved  them  60! 

From  the  mountains  on  the  northward  how  do  Georgia’s  rivers  flow? 
How  to  southern  gulf  and  ocean  by  her  islands  do  they  go? 

From  the  sandy  Chattahoochee,  from  the  golden  Etowah, 

To  the  smiling  grand  Savannah,  by  the  grim  Allapaha, 


• The  original  Indian  is  Saxapahau.  t The  Indian  names  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers. 
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From  the  turbid  Ocklockonnee  to  the  crystal  Tugaloo, 

From  Chestatee  to  Chattooga,  Georgia's  rivers  come  and  go. 

Northward  Tennessee,  Hiawassec,  Notley,  and  Tocoa  pour; 

Here’s  Ulaffie’s  liquid  laughter,  here  Turoree’s  toss  and  roar; 

Here  leaping,  terrible  Tullulah;  Soquee,  rapid  Appalachee; 

Little,  Broad,  Alcofauhatchee,  Santee,  sauntering  Aucheehatchee ; 

Coosawattce  with  its  clatter,  Salacoa  and  Ellijay, 

Oostenaula,  Connasauga — live  in  Coosa  roll  away. 

Here  Ogeechee,  and  the  Medway,  and  the  dark  Santilla  creep 
Through  the  barrens,  by  the  cypress,  and  morasses  wide  and  deep. 

Thronateeska*  flows  heVc  southward,  and  Cannouchee’s  murky  tide ; 

Here’s  Ocmulgee,  Tallapoosa,  and  Altamaha  the  wide; 

Ocopilco,  and  Oconee,  and  Ocoee,  bright  and  small, 

Withlacoochee,  and  Weelawnce,  Chickasaw,  and  all. — 

From  the  Chattahoochee  chattering,  to  Savannah  murmuring  low, 

Where  is  heard  the  Ohoopee,  there  Georgia’s  rivers  come  and  go. 

Where  the  Indian,  fleeing  southward,  hard  by  lake-side  foemen  pressed, 

Found  a hunting  home  in  peace,  is  Alabama — “Here  we  rest.” 

Past  the  Rock  and  Flint  here  came  he;  over  sucking,  tumbling  Tennessee; 

From  the  Warrior,  raging  darkly,  down  Cahawba  did  he  flee; 

Leaving  Elk,  Louksalipatilla,  seeing  Sipsey,  crossing  Coosa; 

Past  Tombcckbee,  Oaknoxubee,  paddling  pretty  Tallapoosa. 

Then  in  peace  he  rested,  hunted;  fished  he  then  in  Hillabee, 

In  Conecuh,  Yellow-water,  Choctawhatchee,  Styx,  and  Pea; 

Crossed  he  waters  fringed  with  mosses  in  the  glades — Kantappahaw 
And  Escambia,  Fish  and  Tcnsaw,  Bonsecours  and  Chickasaw. — 

From  the  border  by  Perdido,  to  the  westmost  Escatappa.f 
Sailing  Mobile  in  its  splendor,  fishing,  hunting,  dreaming,  happy, 

Here  the  Indian,  fleeing  thither,  hard  by  northern  foemen  pressed, 

Found  the  game  and  grave  forever — Alabama — Here  they  rest. 

All  along  the  west  meandering,  here,  far  up,  full  Mississippi, 

Restless  monarch,  always  marvel,  from  his  burdened  mossy  lip  he 
Out  on  live-oak  and  magnolia  bottoms  prodigally  spills 
A Sunflower — once  Socktafatoota ; Tallahatchee  from  the  hills 
Eastward  drinks  it,  with  Coldwater;  changing  into  Yazoo  where 
Yalabusha,  Loosascoona  seek  the  flitting  “Father”  there; 

They  and  Black,  and  Homochitto,  and,  from  bayou,  deep  Pierre. 

Northward,  in  the  knob-lands,  wrarbling  Wolf  arid  Hatcliie  hie  away; 

Loitering  Leaf,  Fox,  Buckatunna,  in  the  far  south  find  the  bay; 

Pascagoula,  Chickasawha,  with  the  Tullahoma  blending, 

And  Bouglihomo,  slowly  southward,  darkened  currents  here  are  sending; 

O’er  east  borders  Escatappa  and  Oktibbeha  here  break; 

Here  Noxubee,  Buttahatchie,  Wolkee,  part  of  Mobile  make; 

Tangapahoa,  Pearl  and  Tipsaw,  Strong  and  Amite,  meet  in  lake. — 

Sombre  waters,  sombre  borders,  where  the  languid  saurian  dwells, 

’Neath  the  live-oak’s  mossy  mantle  in  the  grand  magnolia  dells. 

From  the  Pearl  to  Sabine  westward,  by  plantation  and  savanna 
And  her  rice-land,  gulfward,  ebb  the  rivers  of  Louisiana. 

Here’s  Chifuncte  and  here’s  Bogue  Chitto,  Sara  with  her  cypress  stain, 
Tangapahoa,  Amite,  Tickfaw,  Comite — all  to  Ponchartrain ; 

Here  the  Grand,  Lafourche  the  sluggard,  Terre  Boni\e  with  spreading  bayou ; 
Teche  and  Crocodile  here  crawling  bn  to  red  Atchafalaya; 

Creeping  through  the  diked  cane-land  goes  Vermilion  to  the  bay; 

Further  westward,  still  and  lonely,  Mermenteau  and  Calcasieu; 

From  the  far  northwestern  border,  through  its  yielding  ocliery  bed, 

Rio  Roxo  brings  its  driftwood  wonder,  fitly  named  the  Red — 

Saline,  Black  Lake,  Cane,  and  Bodcau — by  their  currents  filled  and  fed; 
Southward,  washing  through  the  loamy  vales  of  fertile  Arkansas, 

With  Bartholomew  and  Tensas,  and  the  Bceuf,  is  Ouachita; 

Here  “the  Father” Mississippi,  half  a hundred  fathoms  deep; 

In  his  plash  a hundred  rivers  still  their  fretful  murmurs  keep, 

In  his  mighty  bosom  nestling  twice  a thousand  brooklets  sleep; 

Gathered  "here  the  countless  waters,  half  of  all  a continent. 

Seething,  like  a serpent  writhing,  all  in  awful  volume  blent. — 

From  the  Black  Hills  and  the  lake  lands,  from  the  western  snow  and  gold  lands, 
From  the  Appalachian  summits,  and  the  eastern  oil  and  coal  lands. 


* The  Indian  name  of  the  Flint.  t Known  sometimes  as  Dog  or  Cedar  River. 
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Past  a hundred  crowded  cities,  through  the  lonely  forest  hush; 

Fled  from  fearful  height  and  bowlder,  and  the  frothing  cascades’  rush, 

By  the  cot  and  painted  palace,  from  the  wigwam  of  the  savage, 

Through  the  peaceful  southern  bayou,  from  the  western  floods  and  ravage, 
Gathered  in  this  Father  bosom— artery  of  the  continent — 

Seething,  like  a serpent  writhing,  ail  in  awful  grandeur  blent. 

Where  the  hot  Gulf  ne’er  at  rest  is,  tossing  white-caps  o’er  its  green, 
Coursing  ’twixt  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Red  and  bronze  Sabine, 

Drag  the  dreamy  Texas  rivers:  Neches  first,  with  Angeline; 

Then  from  northern  sand  and  wax-land  Trinity  through  forest  flows; 

Next  historic  San  Jacinto,. where  the  star  of  Houston  rose; 

From  the  wavy  mesquite  prairie,  where  the  wild-dog  builds  his  town, 

Brazos  comes,  with  Navasota,. Bosque  in  the  bottoms  brown. 

And  Paloxy,  Gabriel,  Noland,  and  Kectumsee  trickling  down, 

From  the  Llano  Estacado,  through  the  barren  mountain  shadow, 

Over  sandstone,  granite,  marble,  to  perennial  blooming  meadow, 

Past  the  cedar  brake  and  highland,  always  grand,  is  Colorado; 

In  her  current  mixing  Concho,  Llano,  stony  Perdinales, 

And  San  Saba  from  the  sand  wilds,  and  Pecan  from  nutty  valleys. 

Next,  with  Navadad,  Lavaca;  then  the  purple  Gaudaloupe, 

Where  there  rung  in  war-time  deadly  savage  Santa  Anna’s  whoop, 

Where  blend  Blanco,  and  San  Marcos  through  its  mossy  stone  bed  run, 

And  the  Comal  glittering  brightly,  like  ’twere  dew-drops  in  the  sun. 

’Mid  her  ancient  city  springing,  San  Antonio  darts  away, 

With  Cibolo  and  Medina,  full  of  mosses,  to  the  bay. 

Mission  and  Aransas,  Neuces  with  the  Frio,  Hondo  deep, 

And  Leona  and  San  Miguel,  sickly  sluggards,  wind  and  creep, 

Where  the  cactus  spreads  in  splendor  and  coyotes  revels  keep. 

To  Del  Norte  purls  the  Pecos,  from  where  yet  the  savage  paints, 

Scalping  cow-boys,  and  San  Pedro — he  and  various  other  saints. 

Eastward  is  the  "gloomy  Cypress;  snail-like  Sulphur’s  in  the  pines; 

And  Attovac  'mid  cotton-woods  there  his  southern  bride  he  finds. 

Eastward  "Keecheealiquehono*  and  the  Wichitas  are  whirled; 

And  the  long  and  red  Canadian,  like  a pennon,  is  unfurled 

In  the  north  land,  from  the  red  man’s  war  camps  in  the  sunset  world. 

Tennessee — how  were  her  rivers  in  the  mellow  Indian  tongue  ? 

What  syllabic  rhythm  had  they  ere  the  white  man’s  changes  rung  ? 

Wasioto  and  Shewannee — thus  the  Cumberland  was  known — 

With  Red,  Canee,  Rocky,  Obee,  Harpeth,  Sulphur,  New,  and  Stone. 

Holston  once  was  Hogohe^ee;  and  from  mouth  of  French  Broad  down 
(Which  was  then  the  Tahkeeostah),  Cootcla  thence  to  Chota  town — 

It  an  Indian  “refuge  city,”  true  in  honor  and  renown — 

Where  there  emptied  in  Tanisse,  now  the  Little  Tennessee. 

Then  began  great  Kallamuchee,  Chelaque  in  Cherokee. 

Once  Hiawassee  was  Euphassie,  with  the  brawling  small  Chestoc, 

Estinaula,  ‘ ‘ where  they  rested,  ” and  Amoee,  or  Ocoee. 

Through  Chilhowee  comes  the  Little,  once  the  red  man’s  swift  Canoe; 
Where  the  wingless  Pigeon  flutters,  there  the  Agaqua  they  knew; 

Where  there  fell  from  "high  Unaka  Salaqua  is  Tellico; 

Where  was  Nonacliuckee,  “ dangerous,"  simply  Clmcky  now  we  know. 
Thundering  through  the  Alleghanee  with  the  Doe  is  jret  Watauga; 

Out  and  in,  with  Georgia  pranking,  straight  to  gulf  goes  Connasauga; 

Out,  but  never  more  returning,  “Stream  of  Death”  is  Chickamauga. 

Down  through  Alabama  rattling,  Rock  and  Flint  and  Elk  they  go — 

White  man’s  rivers— they  and  Sandy,  Whiteoak,  Beech,  Duck, "Buffalo. 

But  Sequatchie  keeps  her  beauty  from  the  vandal  changes  free; 

Obed,  and  the  ancient  Daddee,  still  run  on  to  Emmoree^ 

Where  is  now  the  Clinch  with  Powell,  once  they  had  the  Pellissippi. 
Chucagua  and  Mecliesepe — these  w’ere  names  for  Mississippi. 

Thither  going  Nona  Conna,  Loosaliatchie,  Forked  Deer, 

Wolf,  Obion  with  its  Reclfoot,  and  Big  Hatchie  lapsing  there. 

By  these  waters  fought  the  Shawmce,  Uchee,  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 

Chickasaw  and  Chickamauga,  and  the  Creek,  or  Muscogee. 

Dead  are  now  the  scalping  warriors!  But  the  music  of  the  river, 

And  the  sweet  syllabic  rhythm  of  its  name,  shall  live  forever. 
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THE  autumn  was  rainy.  October  was  a 
weeping,  mournful  month.  It  was  Poe’s 
“ lonesome  October,” 

“In  the  misty  mid-region  of  Weir.” 

But  November  was  bright,  and  ended  in  a 
heavy  snow-fall,  so  that  there  was  sleighing  at 
Thanksgiving;  while  December  came  in  with 
a stern  threat  of  being  as  severe  as  the  famous 
December  of  a hundred  years  ago,  when  artil- 
lery was  trundled  upon  the  ice  from  the  city 
to  Staten  Island.  Never  was  the  city  gayer 
than  in  the  early  winter  of  this  year.  The 
theatres  were  so  full  of  stars  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  imagine  the  European  theatres  dark 
and  sad.  The  golden  youth  wondered  what 
was  left  to  the  poor  old  country  when  wo  had 
Langtry,  Patti,  Nilsson,  Salvini,  and  the  mercu- 
rial Wyndliam,  with  such  concerts  as  Thomas 
and  Damrosch  conduct,  and  the  ear-haunting 
tunes  of  Sullivan  and  shrewd  satiric  fun  of  Gil- 
bert in  their  new  Iolanthe , and  the  choice  eveu- 
iugs  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club. 

Ilow  our  gossiping  ancestors  of  the  Salma- 
gundi period  would  have  chirped  over  their 
Gotham  grown  to  Babylon  of  the  hanging  gar- 
dens and  unimagined  delights,  could  they  look 
in  upon  us  this  winter!  Their  prototype,  the 
Spectator , knew  nothing  in  Anne’s  Augustan 
day  so  truly  metropolitan,  and  when  Sir  Roger 
went  to  the  play  he  saw  nothing  better  than 
we  see,  and  the  musical  enthusiasts  who  cried, 
“ One  God,  one  Farinelli,”  heard  nothing  more 
ravishing  thau  we  hear.  The  change  has  its 
type  in  the  transformation  of  the  aspect  of  the 
city  at  the  Bowling  Green.  The  Salmagundi 
days  were  comparatively  the  days  of  Fort 
Orange  aud  the  king’s  leaden  statue  on  the 
Green,  and  the  homely  little  old  Dutch  houses, 
while  ours  is  the  day  of  the  vast  Produce  Ex- 
change and  the  Hunuiwell  building  and  the 
Field  building  aud  the  railroad  in  the  air  over 
the  Battery.  Presently  the  old  Stephen  Whit- 
ney block  between  the  Battery  aud  the  new 
Exchange  will  go,  and  the  belated  edifice  at 
the  corner  of  Beaver  Street  and  Broadway  will 
disappear,  and  then  the  stately  piles  of  build- 
ing in  which  Broadway  begins  will  be  the  im- 
posing gate  to  the  New  World  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  coming  from  the  Old 
World. 

In  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  and  busy  early 
winter,  aud  just  at  the  time  when  Raphael’s 
“ Madonna  dei  Candelabri”  arrived — as  if  no- 
thing, bowover  rare  and  precious,  could  resist 
the  huge  magnet  of  the  West — one  of  the 
morning  papers  reminded  the  New-Yorker  of 
the  amazing  richness  of  the  attraction  of  the 
theatres  and  other  public  amusements  in  the 
city.  Italian  opera,  Euglish  drama,  German 
comedy,  Irish  farce,  French  vaudeville,  Amer- 
ican character -play,  melodrama,  minstrels — 
Jefferson,  Patti,  McCullough,  Nilsson,  Wyud- 


ham,  Langtry,  and  the  rest — they  were  all  sing- 
ing and  acting,  and  every  night  the  city  laugh- 
ed and  wept,  and  the  report  to  every  actor  and 
singer  in  the  world  was  like  the  voice  of  the 
sireu  drawing  them  over  the  sea. 

But  the  most  notable  aspect  of  the  scene  was 
its  good-humor.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
shrewd  philosopher  Herbert  Speucer  smiled 
gently,  and  said  that  i t was  very  merry  aud  very 
pleasaut,  but  added  that  it  is  possible  to  be  too 
good-natured.  It  is  the  good-natured  who  are 
often  imposed  upon.  The  first  act  of  tyranny 
is  to  foster  good-nature.  Despots  are  lavish 
of  bread  and  games,  because  a people  well  fed 
and  amused  are  ready  to  run  for  luck,  and  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  The  good  philosopher  laid 
this  little  skull  upon  the  table,  dropped  th  is  leaf 
of  rue  into  the  foaming  goblet.  His  words  are 
somewhat  verified  even  in  the  gay  glimpse  of 
our  life  that  we  are  now  taking.  The  thea- 
tres were  never  so  attractive,  never  so  crowd- 
ed. But  in  the  opening  of  the  season  one  of 
them  suddenly  barns  up  like  a card  house,  aud 
a little  later  the  official  inspector  announces 
that  of  eighteen  theatres  which  bad  been  ex- 
amined by  him,  only  two  are  perfectly  safe. 
But  vire  la  bagatelle!  The  sixteen  are  as  full 
as  ever.  ’Tis  squeamishness,  ’tis  exaggera- 
tion. Allons  ! Two,  three,  four,  seven  dollars, 
to  see  the  difine  Langtry,  to  hear  the  superb 
Nilsson,  the  peerless  Patti : ’tis  but  a song  for 
a song.  Who  would  not  dare  a paltry  risk  for 
such  delight!  Only  the  bravo  deserve  the 
fair. 

And  what  but  good-nature  can  explain  the 
enormous  receipts  of  Mrs.  Langtry’s  engage- 
ment— which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
treasury,  is  the  most  successful  in  our  theat- 
rical annals.  That  Jenny  Lind  and  Soutag 
and  Gerster  and  Campaniui  and  Nilsson  and 
Patti  and  Fanny  Kemble  aud  Jefferson  and 
Salvini  and  all  the  other  famous  artists  should 
receive  great  sums  of  money  is  not  strange,  for 
they  were  all  prime  donne  and  masters  in  their 
art.  But  the  latest  diva  of  the  drama  is  not  a 
great  artist,  and  the  secret  of  her  success  is  the 
good-natured  desire  to  see  a famously  beauti- 
ful woman.  Such  a box-office  account  could 
be  possible  only  iu  a country  of  good-humored 
people  who  make  money  easily  aud  spend  it 
generously.  And  what  could  be  more  good-na- 
tured than  the  newspapers  commenting  upon 
the  performance  with  an  air  of  taking  it  seri- 
ously ! It  was  a very  charming  woman  dress- 
ed for  Rosalind,  for  instance,  and  reciting  the 
words  of  the  part.  But  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  to  the  theatre  to  learn,  because  it  was 
conveyed  in  the  good-humored  papers,  that  the 
charming  woman  was  not  Rosalind.  Nobody 
will  quarrel  with  the  good-humor.  The  pa- 
pers did  not  betray  their  trust.  At  great 
length  and  with  courteous  tenderness  of  cir- 
cumlocution they  told  us  on  the  morning  after 
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her  first  appearance  that  the  charming  lady 
was  not  au  actress.  The  truth  was  told,  and 
no  harm  was  done.  Yet  when  Mrs.  Haekett 
essayed  Lady  Macbeth,  we  do  not  remember 
that  many  complaisant  columns  were  necessa- 
ry to  record  the  verdict. 

It  is  a good-natured  evidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can good- nature  which  the  philosopher  ob- 
served, that  a charming  woman  can  travel 
in  the  conntry  with  great  prestige  and  pe- 
cuniary success  as  something  which  she  is  not. 
But  if  a famously  charming  woman  chooses  to 
call  herself  an  actress,  and  a gay  city  chooses 
to  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  four  weeks  to 
see  her,  the  court  would  probably  rule  that  it 
was  not  a case  of  false  pretense,  but  of  per- 
sonal beauty  on  the  one  side  and  good-natured 
curiosity  upon  the  other. 


At  a meeting  of  the  new  Shakspere  Society — 
for  so  it  spells  the  name — last  summer,  in  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Nicholson  read  a paper  to  prove  that 
Hamlet  was  really  mad.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed,  Mr.  Furnivall,  a distinguished  Shake- 
spearean, controverted  the  theory,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  of  Richard  Burbage 
that  he  was  the  first  tragic  actor  of  his  day, 
and  “if  he  could  get  a better  effect  by  play- 
ing Hamlet  as  a madman,  aud  thus  earn  him- 
self, Shakspere,  and  the  company  of  share- 
holders more  money  than  by  playing  the  char- 
acter as  in  possession  of  his  senses — tho’  with 
distnrbauce  thereof — I take  it  that  Shakspere 
wouldn’t  object.  He  was  a man  of  business, 
and  had  to  make  tho  theatre  pay.”  Dr.  Nichol- 
son in  reply  said  that  Mr.  Furnivall  had  once 
rebuked  him  for  thinking  that  Shakespeare 
had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  but  that  he 
never  “ went  as  far  as  this,”  and  he  would  not 
admit  that  Shakespeare  would  allow  Burbage 
to  misrender  Hamlet  “for  the  sake  of  a few 
pence.” 

But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Furnivall’s  sup- 
position can  not  be  entertained,  not  only  be- 
cause Hamlet,  whether  mad  upon  certain 
points  or  not,  was  certainly  not  a maniac,  and 
therefore  whatever  the  theory  of  his  sanity, 
must  be  represented  substantially  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  his  madness  could  not  affect  the 
popular  attraction  of  the  play,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause Shakespeare’s  genius  assured  him  un- 
erringly of  the  necessary  conditions  of  a drama 
for  popular  representation.  He  holds  the  stage, 
not  by  his  renown  nor  by  his  creative  imagi- 
nation alone,  but  also  by  his  instinctive  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  an  acting  play. 

It  must  be  as  true  of  a really  great  drama- 
tist that  he  adapts  his  means  to  liis  ends  as  it 
is  of  any  other  artist.  Shakespeare  did  not 
write  poems  to  be  read  only,  but  plays  to  bo 
acted.  But  in  this  view  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  is  that  it  had  the  power,  which  tran- 
scends analysis,  of  winning  the  popular  heart 
without  frivolity  or  condescension.  If  Ham- 
let had  been  written  for  tho  sole  reading  of 
the  one  person  whom  the  poet  most  reverenced 


and  wished  to  please, it  is  not  conceivable  that 
it  would  have  been  different.  That  is  but  to 
say  that  the  form  of  expression  which  the  po- 
etic genius  takes  is  instinctive,  and  is  not  de- 
termined by  circumstance.  Shakespeare  was 
not  a poet  who  wrote  dramas  because  he  lived 
iu  “ the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth.”  It 
was  the  remarkable  constellation  of  dramatic 
genius  that  made  the  splendor  of  those  times. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  have 
written  epics  had  he  lived  under  the  Common- 
wealth, or  that  Milton  eighty  years  earlier 
would  have  been  a dramatist. 

This  is  a truth  which  Mr.  Tennyson  seems 
not  to  have  apprehended.  There  has  been  no 
recent  literary  event  more  painful  tliau  the 
uproarious  and  grotesque  failure  of  his  play, 
tho  Promise  of  May.  Tenuysou  is  the  greatest 
of  liviug  English  poets.  After  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley,  he  stands  next  in 
order.  The  delight  that  he  has  given  to  his 
generation  is  immense,  and  its  enthusiasm  for 
him  has  been  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  century  for  Byron.  No  one  who 
has  shared  this  generous  euthusiasm  can  see 
without  inexpressible  sorrow  the  poet  in  his 
venerable  years  the  laughing-stock  of  a the- 
atre. To  a man  of  flue  taste  and  sensibility 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  present,  the  scene 
must  have  been  curiously  painful.  The  only 
relief  must  have  been  in  the  rising  of  the 
agnostic  marquis  in  the  pit  to  take  exception 
to  the  orthodox  view  of  freethinking  present- 
ed by  one  of  the  characters. 

The  mishap  itself  was  due  to  Tennyson’s  to- 
tal misconception  of  his  own  power.  In  a 
sense,  such  a misconception  is  unpardonable, 
because  of  the  effect  of  the  mishap  upon  those 
to  whom  the  fame  of  a great  poet  is  almost 
sacred.  It  is  the  more  singular  because  Ten- 
nyson is  not  a young  mau.  His  first  volume 
was  published  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  genius  lias  long  been  as  plainly 
defined  as  that  of  Browning’s.  Nothing  could 
be  more  evident  than  that  his  genius  is  not 
that  of  the  dramatist,  aud  he  should  have 
known  that  a man  with  so  positive  a power 
and  of  so  long  an  experience  of  its  exercise 
does  not  at  sixty  or  seventy  suddenly  discover 
that  his  talent  is  of  another  kind.  That  is  but 
to  say  that  if  Tennyson  had  been  a dramatist 
ho  would  have  written  successful  plays  long 
ago,  because  the  form  in  which  a literary  tal- 
ent of  the  first  order  naturally  expresses  itself 
determines  the  nature  and  limit  of  the  talent. 

From  the  first  a certain  power  of  dramatic 
description  has  been  evident  in  Tennyson’s  po- 
etry. In  his  earlier  volumes  such  poems  as  the 
“ Lady  of  Shalott”  and  tho  “ Sisters”  show  this 
very  plainly.  The  exquisite  subtlety  of  sug- 
gestion, the  sympathy  of  tho  circumstance 
described,  the  vividly  outlined  conception  of 
the  scene,  despite  the  perfume  and  mist  and 
shadow  which  trouble  so  many  readers,  con- 
stantly combine  to  produce  a dramatic  impres- 
sion. But  between  that  aud  the  creative  un- 
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aginative  force  which  bodies  forth  a distinct 
person,  perfectly  individualized,  and  moving 
and  speaking  with  historic  reality,  stretches  a 
gulf  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  difference  be- 
tween Shakespeare  and  Milton.  There  is  also 
au  essential  distinction,  of  which  it  would  be 
supposed  that  Tennyson  should  be  instinctive- 
ly aware,  between  the  dramatic  poem  and  the 
drama  of  action.  To  develop  a story  by  the 
continuous  action  of  representative  figures 
actually  reproducing  imaginative  events  and 
scenes  as  living  and  present  facts,  and  to  do 
this  with  commanding  interest,  is  to  write  a 
successful  play  for  the  theatre.  But  the  pow- 
er of  doing  it  ranges  in  quality  from  Scribe  and 
Sheridan  Knowles  and  Bulwer  up  to  Shakes- 
peare; from  the  “gag”  and  farce  of  Raising 
th e Wind  to  the  Arcadian  humor  and  immortal 
charm  of  As  You  Like  It. 

It  is  incredible  that  Tennyson  did  not  know 
that  among  his  gifts  this  was  not  given.  His 
error  was  like  that  of  Wilkie.  The  change  of 
the  painter’s  style  from  that  of  the  “ Village 
Politician,”  the  “ Blind  Fiddler,”  and  his  fa- 
mous “character”  pictures  to  what  he  called 
works  of  “high  art”  was  a failure  to  compre- 
hend his  own  talent,  and  a failure  which  made 
the  judicious  grieve.  It  was  of  the  same  kind 
with  this  mistake  of  Tennyson,  whose  Queen 
Main/  has  fine  passages  aud  scenes,  but  no 
movement,  aud  is  essentially  a dramatic  poem, 
like  “ Philip  van  Artevclde.”  But  the  Promise 
of  May  was  evidently  an  emphasizing,  au  un- 
derscoring aud  italicizing,  of  the  poet’s  inabil- 
ity not  only  to  measure  correctly  his  own  pow- 
er, but  to  apprehend  a humorous  situation. 
That  an  Euglish  author  of  immense  experience 
should  gravely  offer  to  a British  play-house 
audience  a hero  who  solemnly  proposes  to  re- 
pair the  utmost  wrong  done  to  a woman  by 
marrying  her  sister  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary facts  in  the  history  of  the  British  stage. 
That  a poet  should  mistake  his  own  genius 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  surprising.  But  that 
a famous  Englishman,  of  an  especially  English 
genius,  should  be  totally  ignorant  of  his  coun- 
trymen upon  such  a point  as  this,  is  the  amaz- 
ing fact  in  this  melancholy  incident  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Tennyson.  It  will  be  forgotten,  indeed, 
like  a chilly  day  in  June.  But  by  all  the  Ten- 
nysonians  of  this  generation  it  will  be  deeply 
regretted.  Those  who  admire  a great  poet 
wish  to  admire  him  altogether. 


Cheap  postage  and  postal  cards,  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone,  are  thought  by  many 
despairing  people  of  a conservative  turn  of 
mind  to  have  put  au  end  to  let  ter- writing. 
The  students  of  our  English  literature  who  de- 
light in  Gray’s  and  Cowper’s  aud  Horace  Wal- 
pole’s letters  do  not  honor  Rowland  Hill,  and 
feel  a grudge  against  Mr.  Gladstone  because  he 
uses  postal  cards.  Who  now  sits  down  to  au 
ample  sheet  and  gossips  with  the  peu  ? In 
whose  letters  of  to-day  shall  the  historian 
hereafter  look  for  the  form  and  pressure  of 
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this  time?  Their  crisp  brevity,  their  abbre- 
viation of  words,  their  undallying  directness, 
even  their  prepayment  with  a three -cent 
stamp,  all  imply  the  hurry  of  our  life  and  the 
engrossing  engagement  of  the  writer.  “And 
tell  me,”  says  one  of  the  delightful  conserva- 
tives who  are  as  contemptuous  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  the  nineteenth  of  the  eight- 
eenth— “ tell  me,  who  knows  anything  to-day 
of  the  bliss  of  eager  expectation  in  breaking 
the  seal — pshaw ! there  are  seals  no  longer— 
I mean  in  tearing  the  end  of  an  envelope  or 
cutting  the  gummed  lappet — hideous  abomi- 
nations ! — that  was  known  so  well  to  our  dear 
old  ancestors?  That  pleasure  has  dropped 
clean  out  of  our  lives.  There  is  one  joy  less. 
Wo  are  by  so  much  the  poorer.” 

The  same  severe  critic,  who  insists  that  we 
are  in  the  rear,  not  in  the  van,  of  time,  and  la- 
ments that  he  has  been  left  behind  in  the 
great  march  of  the  ages  by  the  happy  days  of 
Addison  aud  of  glorious  John,  says  that  he 
still  has  in  his  possession  the  letter  in  which 
one  of  his  ancestors  proposed  for  his  wife — 
proposed  not  to  the  lady  herself,  but  to  her 
brother,  who  was  her  guardian,  aud  of  whom 
he  asked  permission  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
the  sister.  “Ah, that  indeed  is  a letter,”  sighs 
the  lover  of  the  Addisonian  epoch.  “My  pro- 
genitor advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  heart 
of  my  great-great-grandmother  like  Marlbor- 
ough or  Prince  Eugfcne  sitting  down  before  a 
fortified  town.  Extreme  deliberation  marked 
the  strategical  movements  of  all  these  great 
commanders.  My  ancestor  drew  his  liues  with 
marvellous  circumspection.  After  permission 
had  been  received,  he  opened  siege  in  due 
form,  and  pressing  his  amiablo  advances  with 
vigor  and  skill,  ho  at  length  compelled  a sur- 
render. The  besieged  garrison  marched  out 
with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying  and  all 
conceivable  honors  of  war,  aud  was  received 
by  the  besieging  general  with  a respectful 
courtesy  which  transformed  surrender  into 
triumph.  I describe  it,”  said  the  musing  con- 
servative, “ under  a military  metaphor.  But 
it  was  really  love-making  in  state  and  in  full 
dress.  It  was  full-bottomed  periwig  gallantry. 
It  belonged  to  the  leisurely  epoch  of  letter- 
writing, of  sealing-wax  and  impressive  seals, 
of  high-bred  courtesy  which  did  not  permit 
gentlemen  to  smoke  when  escorting  ladies, 
nor  to  dare  to  address  them  with  clothes  aud 
breath  saturated  with  the  6mell  of  cigarettes.” 

So  the  old  gentleman  lamented  and  remem- 
bered and  prattled.  He  did  not  reflect  that 
the  amiable  advances  and  assaults  in  w-hicli  his 
ancestor  took  part,  and  the  blushing  surren- 
der of  the  besieged  garrison,  did  not  end  with 
the  marriage  of  his  great-great-grandmother. 
The  letter  sheets  are  certainly  smaller,  as  ho 
averred,  and  the  postage  is  but  a trifle,  and 
waxen  seals  are  much  left  to  public  oflices  aud 
Sir  Picrcie  Shafton.  But  the  important  sum- 
mons to  the  garrison  is  still  received  with  the 
old  perturbation,  aud  the  gummed  envelope  is 
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torn  witli  as  ranch  palpitating  eagerness  as 
ever  broke  the  wax  of  an  older  day.  Such 
forms  change,  but  such  facts  remain.  It  is 
not  a letter-writing  age.  But  the  old  Addiso- 
nian was  not  quite  correct  in  thinking  it  to  be 
a lost  art ; not  only  are  letters  of  the  best  kind 
still  written,  but  they  still,  when  they  appear, 
belong  to  the  best  literature.  Perhaps  when 
these  words  are  read  the  correspondence  of 
Emersou  and  Carlyle  will  have  been  published. 
If  any  reader  believes  that  cheap  postage,  hur- 
ry, aud  the  telegraph  have  abolished  letter- 
writing as  a branch  of  literature,  let  him  turn 
to  that  correspondence  and  decide. 

But  the  charm  and  value  of  letters  as  pic- 
tures of  character  and  marginalia  of  history 
and  additions  to  literature  are  shown  in  the  de- 
lightful collection  of  Mrs.Child’s  letters  which 
has  recently  appeared.  Lydia  Maria  Child  is 
not  a familiar  name  to  the  readers  of  to-day. 
But  thirty  years  ago  it  was  that  of  one  of  the 
two  most  noted  and  promising  women  in  Amer- 
ican literature.  Miss  Sedgwick  was  the  other. 
Mrs.  Child  was  the  sister  of  the  scholarly  Con- 
yers Francis,  of  Watertown  and  Cambridge, 
and  her  first  book  was  published  sixty  years 
ago.  She  wrote  tales  and  sensible  household 
books,  and  in  1826  began  the  Juvenile  Miscella- 
ny, the  fascinating  precursor  of  Harper's  Young 
People  and  all  the  other  children’s  papers  and 
magazines.  A little  later  the  Worth  American 
RevieWy  then  our  chief  literary  censor,  would 
not  concede  that  Mrs.  Child  was  outranked  by 
any  author  of  her  sex  in  the  country — on  opin- 
ion at  which  the  joyous  yonug  woman  proba- 
bly laughed  with  glee,  both  from  her  natural 
sense  of  humor  in  the  judgments  of  “ big-wig- 
gery,”  and  from  her  perception  that  genius 
and  talent  can  not  be  wisely  qualified  by  sex. 
If  all  men  were  superior  to  women,  she  was 
but  scantily  praised  by  such  commendation ; 
and  if  sex  did  not  count  in  the  gift  of  author- 
ship, the  words  of  the  oracle  gave  no  hint  of 
her  real  position. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  literary  interests  and 
successes  the  antislavery  agitation  began.  She 
was  like  a child  gayly  rocking  aud  singing  in 
her  boat  upon  the  shining  flower-fringed  in- 
land stream,  when  suddenly  the  pulse  of  the 
great  ocean  beats  in,  and  lifts  the  boat  and 
minstrel  upon  its  mighty  swell,  aud  bears  them 
far,  far  away  from  those  familiar  aud  sunny 
shores.  It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
blithe  young  authoress,  welcome  in  every  so- 
cial circle,  pleased  with  the  bright  promise  of 
her  success,  aud  happy  in  a smiling  world,  pub- 
lished au  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Amer- 
icans called  Africans.  We  cau  imagine  Fanny 
Burney,  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  sitting  up  all 
night  to  read  Evelina , and  Edmund  Burke  was 
profuse  of  honeyed  homage,  and  fume  aud  fash- 
ion bowed  before  her,  suddenly  uttering  a ring- 
ing, earnest,  decisive,  and  startling  plea  for  the 
Jacobite  king  or  for  a republic.  No  position 
which  Miss  Burney  could  have  taken  in  tho 
England  of  that  day  would  have  been  more 
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shocking  and  repulsive  to  the  great  world 
which  caressed  her  than  that  of  abolitionist, 
which  Miss  Francis  quietly  took,  in  our  Amer- 
ican world  of  1833. 

Her  literary  prestige  at  once  disappeared. 
Doors  were  closed  against  her.  Faces  were 
averted.  Her  sensitive,  perceptive  nature  felt 
the  chill  of  the  universal  frown.  But  nothing 
could  more  truly  have  revealed  tho  wonrau. 
Her  joyous  nature  neither  quailed  nor  was  irn- 
bittered.  The  sharp  silent  frost  of  amaze- 
ment and  angor  withered  the  flowery  surface 
of  her  life,  but  it  did  not  touch  the  granite  be- 
neath. Indeed,  it  revealed  a sunny,  sturdy 
vigor  of  independence,  which  her  life  never 
lost.  From  the  moment  of  her  first  clear  vi- 
sion of  the  real  subject  of  her  appeal  she  had 
found  the  true  consecration  of  her  powers. 
She  was  soon  married  to  a man  of  kindred 
convictions  and  sympathies,  of  noble  charac- 
ter, and  high  ability  aud  accomplishment,  but 
also  an  enthusiast,  with  a genius  for  not  suc- 
ceeding, and  with  him,  aud  without  children, 
she  led  a long  and  most  happy  life. 

Her  literary  activities  were  not  relaxed,  but 
her  paramount  interest  was  the  welfare  of  tho 
oppressed.  With  her  husband  she  edited  in 
New  York  the  Antislavery  Standard , and  her 
“ Letters  from  New  York,”  which  were  publish- 
ed in  that  journal,  which,  uuder  her  control 
and  that  of  Mr.  Gay,  her  editorial  successor, 
had  a remarkably  high  literary  character,  are 
the  most  popular  of  her  works.  They  are  full 
of  shrewd  aud  fresh  observation,  generous  hu- 
mor, and  healthy  sympathy.  There  is  in  them 
a delightful  ardor  of  tho  enjoyment  which 
springs  from  ability  to  use  the  actual  oppor- 
tunity and  the  present  resource  without  the 
teasing  disquiet  of  the  thought  that  there  may 
be  greater  things  elsewhere.  The  sunset  from 
the  Battery,  the  concert  in  the  evening,  the 
street  incident,  all  the  details  of  observation 
in  a great  city,  of  a perfectly  unconscious  in- 
dependence aud  wholesome  and  cultivated  sen- 
sibility— these  were  enough,  aud  they  fostored 
no  sigh  for  the  isles  of  Greece  or  the  vale  of 
Enna.  These  simple,  hearty,  cheerful,  and  ap- 
preciative letters  have  no  narrowness  of  the 
fanatical  reformer  wholly  concentrated  upon 
his  aim.  In  their  sweet  humanity  and  airy 
gentleness  and  brightness  of  manner  it  is  hard 
to  recognize  the  touch  of  the  hard-working 
woman  earnestly  devoted  to  the  most  unpop- 
ular and  derided  of  public  causes,  and  living 
in  poverty.  But  she  had  then  and  always  a 
certain  Vestal  unconsciousness.  It  was  as  nat- 
ural and  easy  for  her  to  be  devoted  to  what 
seemed  to  her  to  be  right  as  for  a bird  to  sing 
or  a flower  to  blow.  There  was  no  merit  iu 
it.  It  was  not  a matter  to  be  remarked  or 
commended.  She  was  an  abolitionist  because 
she  was  herself,  and  for  that  reason  her  ab- 
sorption in  the  cause  had  no  more  morbid  ef- 
fect upon  her  character  or  life  than  an  artist’s 
wholesome  absorption  iu  his  art. 

Mrs.  Child  aud  her  husband  left  New  York 
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about  thirty  years  ago,  and  retired  to  Way- 
land,  a small  town  in  Massachusetts,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Boston,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Their  income 
was  very  small,  but  they  were  both  persons 
of  the  simplest  tastes  and  of  the  same  sympa- 
thies, and  they  were  a most  happy  couple. 
Occasionally  Mrs.  Child  published  a book,  the 
most  important  of  all  her  literary  works  being 
the  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas ; and  the  most 
conspicuous  public  incident  of  the  later  part 
of  her  life  was  her  correspondence  with  Gov- 
ernor Wise  and  Mrs.  Mason  at  the  time  of  the 
John  Brown  excitement  in  Virginia.  She  fol- 
lowed with  unflagging  iuteresfc  all  the  events 
that  culminated  in  emancipation  and  reuniou. 
Her  hnsband,  long  an  invalid,  died  in  1874, 
and  Mrs.  Child,  the  fires  of  her  noble  enthusi- 
asm all  undiiumed,  died  in  1880. 

A collection  of  her  letters  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and,  like  all  good  letters  of  those  whose 
character  rather  than  genius  is  their  distinc- 
tion, they  reveal  the  woman  even  more  fully 
than  her  books.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the 
u spice”  must  be  omitted  from  purely  personal 
and  intimate  letters  when  they  are  published, 
or  these  would  be  still  more  piquant  and  graph- 
ic. But  they  show  plainly  the  rare  qualities 
of  the  writer.  The  phrase  to  describe  Mrs. 
Child  is  joyous  independence.  She  was  so 
overflowing  with  sensibility  and  sympathy, 
and  was  so  profuse  and  flowing  in  expression, 
that  she  was  sometimes  called  sentimental  by 
those  who  did  not  know  her,  and  who  would 
have  heard  her  ringing  laugh  gleefully  extin- 
guishing their  charge  had  she  known  it.  She 
was  a characteristic  modern  flower  of  the  Pu- 
ritan stock.  Her  sturdy,  indomitable,  and  su- 
preme conscience  was  paired  with  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  temperament,  and  while  her  ab- 
solute self-possession  was  as  impervious  to  al- 
lurement aud  threat  and  temptation  as  a statue 
to  heat,  she  was  as  unconscious  of  effort  as  the 
statue ; and  while  her  life,  iu  its  early  renun- 
ciation of  personal  renown  and  gratified  am- 
bition, aud  in  its  quiet  and  steady  dedication 
to  an  unselfish  purpose,  was  truly  heroic,  it 
was  a life  gay  and  bright  and  cheerful,  full  of 
enjoyment  of  little  things,  aud  of  interest  in 
the  highest.  It  was,  in  truth,  plain  living  aud 
high  thinkiug;  but  in  its  simplicity,  nobility, 
and  wide  range  of  sympathy,  its  ample  accom- 
plishment aud  enjoyment  of  literature  and  art, 
and  all  upon  the  slenderest  resources,  it  was  a 
life  which  reproves  the  magnificent  waste  and 
splendid  social  foil}’  which  are  recorded  in  the 
newspapers,  and  which  emphasizes  the  distinc- 
tion between  genuine  and  factitious  living. 

The  sentimental  conservative  who  laments 
the  statelier  day  of  his  ancestor’s  epistolary 
courting,  and  of  the  elaborate  artificiality  of 
the  old  letters,  would  have  looked  with  horror 
upon  this  bright  and  courageous  woman.  Yet 
in  her  letters,  written  iu  sacred  intimacy,  and 
with  no  thought  of  another  eye  than  that  of 
her  correspondent,  he  will  catch  glimpses  of 


a womanhood  of  which  Sir  Charles  Grand  (son 
could  have  no  conception,  but  which  may  well 
be  pondered  by  every  American  woman.  They 
are  indeed  bnt  glimpses.  But  they  reveal  th© 
qualities  which,  in  women  as  well  as  in  men, 
have  helped  to  make  America  both  what  it  is 
and  what  it  promises. 


The  universal  expression  of  kindly  regret  at 
the  death  of  Anthony  Trollope  shows  not  only 
the  instinctive  regard  for  the  story-teller,  but 
a special  feeling  for  the  professional  man  of 
letters  who  devotes  himself  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  time.  There  is  a great  difference 
between  theGrub  Street  hack  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  methodical  man  of  letters  of 
to-day.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  the  great  mod- 
ern development  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
magazine — that  is,  of  cheap  literature — that 
authorship  may  be  considered  to  have  become 
a profession.  It  has  its  prizes,  as  Thackeray 
used  to  say,  like  all  other  professions,  and  its 
moderate  rewards  of  diligence.  Its  prizes  are 
the  renown  which  attends  the  revelation  of 
gen  ins  with  the  consequent  pecuniary  rewards, 
and  the  regular  literary  business  connections 
which  the  conditions  of  modern  literature  offer. 
The  immense  demand  for  novels  has  produced 
a supply,  and  it  is  the  business  of  certain  writ- 
ers to  issue  two  or  three  volumes  a year.  Mr. 
Trollope  is  supposed  to  have  produced  some 
fifty  novels  in  a little  more  than  thirty  years, 
besides  his  work  in  the  Post-office,  and  occa- 
sional volumes  upon  different  topics. 

A century  ago  the  typical  literary  man  was 
a Bohemian.  The  most  characteristic  and  fas- 
ciuatiug  illustration  of  the  type  is  Goldsmith, 
and  the  story  of  his  life  is  read  with  endless 
sadness  and  delight.  The  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Johnson  waiting  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  ante- 
room serves  at  least  to  show  the  posit iou  of 
the  literary  man.  In  the  general  society  of 
Englaud  that  position  was  what  that  of  the 
squire’s  chaplain  had  been  a century  before. 
But  that  literature  should  be  a man’s  business, 
in  the  sense  of  a trade  or  a profession,  is  a 
modern  view ; and  even  now  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
liberately choseu  like  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, for  the  services  of  which  there  must 
be  always  a steady  and  similar  demaud.  The 
young  man  who  decides  to  adopt  literature  as 
a profession  should  do  so  conditionally.  If  he 
studies  medicine  or  law,  and  opens  an  office  in 
any  neighborhood,  the  usual  exigencies  of  life 
will  probably  bring  some  one  to  his  door.  But 
if  he  writes  a poem,  or  a story,  or  an  essay,  he 
may  besiege  every  newspaper  office  and  every 
magazine  editor,  and  still  be  unable  to  force 
an  entrance ; he  may  write  a novel,  and  yet 
strive  iu  vain  to  find  the  publisher  who  will 
risk  the  publication. 

How  often  lias  the  Easy  Chair  received  a 
letter  from  some  eager,  modest,  earnest  youth 
or  maid,  begging  his  advice  upon  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a literary  career,  inclosing  the  verses  or 
the  sketch  npon  which  judgment  of  the  writer's 
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ability  is  to  be  formed — letters  full  of  hope  and 
anticipation,  and  beseeching  that  the  writer  be 
told  only  bow  to  take  the  first  step ! But  there 
is  no  secret  to  be  told.  Look  at  the  most  pros- 
perous and  the  most  famons  of  late  English 
authors,  Mr.  Dickens.  He  was  a methodical 
professional  man  of  letters.  He  weut  into  bis 
study  at  a certain  hour,  as  a lawyer  goes  to  bis 
office,  and  lie  passed  a certain  part  of  the  day 
there  writing.  Even  if  his  pen  did  not  glide 
readily  along  the  page,  he  still  kept  his  place 
and  fulfilled  his  time.  Yet  no  man  had  less 
the  purpose  of  entering  upon  a professional 
literary  career.  Thrown  early  upon  the  world 
to  pick  his  way  through  it  as  he  best  could, 
the  natural  and  resistless  bent  of  his  taste  and 
talent  led  to  his  writing,  and  at  last  to  drop- 
ping with  palpitating  heart  his  first  contribu- 
tion into  the  publisher’s  box.  The  same  taste 
and  talent  had  already  made  him  a newspaper 
reporter.  The  Sketches  by  Boz  were  capi tal,  but 
not  plainly  superior  to  all  else.  Traces  of  the 
rollicking  fun  and  grotesque  characterization 
are  there,  but  they  were  not  nulike  much  of  the 
local  London  writing  of  the  time.  But  sud- 
denly came  Pickwick — and  fame,  and  riches,  and 
the  professional  literary  career. 

Here  was  a man  who  drew  one  of  the  great 
prizes,  and  the  moral  of  his  career,  from  our 
present  text,  is  that  if  a yonth  finds  himself 
strongly  drawn  to  write,  and  can  gratify  his 
inclination  without  neglecting  his  daily  duties, 
he  should  gratify  it,  and  if  his  wish  opens  out 
into  fame  and  riches — But  the  conditions  of 
literary  employment  are  such  that  he  should 
jather  make  his  adoption  of  the  professional 
literary  career  depend  upon  some  preliminary 
test  of  his  ability  to  pursue  it.  If  he  must 
live  by  his  work  from  day  to  day,  he  will  prob- 
ably find,  os  Dickens  found,  that  the  most  prob- 
able and  feasible  literary  work  for  him  is  re- 
porting. But  whether  from  a reporter  he  will 
develop  into  a famous  author  will  depend  upon 
his  genius.  And  whether  his  reporting  will 
lead  to  other  literary  labor  that  may  be  more 
tasteful  to  him  will  depend,  not  upon  his  taste 
or  his  desire,  but  his  actual  ability.  Few 


youths  who  become  professional  authors  will 
become  Dickenses ; and  many  a youth  who  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  a Dickens  will  yet  find  it 
impossible  to  become  a professional  author. 

The  professional  author,  as  distinguished 
from  the  few  literary  masters  of  any  epoch,  is 
the  result  of  the  process  of  natural  selection. 
Mr.  Trollope  began  early  to  write  acceptable 
stories,  and  he  never  lost  his  hold  of  a large 
body  of  readers.  But  diligent  and  methodical 
writer  as  he  was,  devoting  a certain  number 
of  hours  to  his  task  every  day,  he  held  for 
many  years  some  post  in  a public  office,  like 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  now.  He  knew  how  pre- 
carious is  the  dependence  upon  a public  de- 
mand for  the  particular  literary  work  that  one 
person  supplies,  unless  it  be  a work  of  routine, 
or  unless  it  be  that  of  an  acknowledged  mas- 
ter. His  advice,  or  that  of  Mr.  Dickens,  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  same.  It  would  have 
beeu  that  the  youth  should  not  resolve  to  be- 
come a professional  man  of  letters,  but  that, 
feeling  the  impulse  to  write,  he  should  test 
not  only  its  power  but  its  attraction  for  oth- 
ers. If  he  should  discover  that  he  could  write 
what  the  world  wished  to  read,  he  would 
naturally  become  as  Trollope  was — a profes- 
sional man  of  letters.  But  even  Dickens,  if 
the  Sketches  had  failed,  if  Pickwick  could  not 
have  found  a publisher — iu  a word,  plausible 
suggestion! — if  Dickens  had  not  been  Dickens, 
he  would  have  been  only  such  a professional 
man  of  letters  as  every  clever  reporter  is. 

Having  proved  his  power,  Mr.  Trollope  de- 
voted himself  to  his  task  of  story-telling  with 
unwearying  constancy.  Ho  photographed  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  English  social  life  of  this 
time,  aud  certain  familiar  characters,  with  hu- 
morous and  graphic  fidelity.  They  were  not 
touched,  indeed,  with  that  light  of  creative 
imagination  which  admits  them  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  immortal  figures  of  song  and 
story,  but  the  historian  will  see  in  them  the 
social  England  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  aud  be  grateful  to  the  shrewd 
eye  and  patient  hand  that  did  him  so  great  a 
service. 


Cbitor’s  littrnnj  Ilrratii. 


OF  the  many  able  and  thoughtful  books  of 
political  aud  constitutional  history  that 
have  issued  from  the  press  within  a few  years, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful,  and, 
moreover,  one  that  is  replete  with  special  in- 
terest to  Americans,  is  an  elaborate  work  en- 
titled The  Development  of  Constitutional  Liberty 
in  the  English  Colonies  of  America ,l  by  Mr.  Ebeu 
Groenough  Scott,  of  VVilkesbarre,  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  work  is  a comprehensive  survey  of 
the  conditions  and  circumstances — physical 

1 The  Detelopment  of  Constitutional  Liberty  in  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  of  America.  By  Eben  Grk enough  Scott. 
Svo,  pp.  3S4.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


and  intellectual,  social,  religious,  and  political 
— that  environed  the  early  colonists  iu  this 
couutry,  of  the  eventful  occurrences  and  vicis- 
situdes to  which  they  were  subjected  from  the 
first  settlements  and  through  the  entire  colo- 
nial period,  and  in  especial  of  those  numerous 
forces  and  infiueuccs — prominent  among  which 
were  race  aud  descent,  the  institutional  nature 
and  organizing  tendencies  of  the  colonists, 
their  inheritance  of  English  opinions,  forms, 
methods  of  political  action,  and  institutions, 
their  religious  aud  mental  characteristics,  their 
manners  aud  education,  their  training,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  remoteness  from  the  mo- 
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tber  couutry,  in  habits  of  self-dependence  and 
of  freedom  of  action  in  legislation  aud  self-de- 
fense, their  differing  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests  and  pursuits,  and  the  restrictive 
laws  of  Great  Britain — which  made  au  inef- 
faceable impression  upon  them,  and  entering 
historically  and  logically  into  tho  progressive 
formation  of  colonial  life  and  character,  tiual- 
ly  moulded  and  fitted  them  for  the  exercise  of 
a vigorous  independent  nationality.  Mr.  Scott 
minutely  analyzes  aud  describes  these  influ- 
ences, discriminating  with  precision,  and  in- 
telligently con  trastingand  assigning  the  causes 
for,  the  differences  of  their  manifestation  and 
operation,  severally,  in  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, in  the  Middle  colonies,  and  in  Virginia 
and  the  other  Southern  colonies,  and  defining 
their  bearing,  first  upon  the  stages  of  State 
development,  then  upon  the  stages  of  consti- 
tutional development,  and  finally  upon  the 
transformation  of  the  separate  feeble  colonial 
communities  into  States,  and  the  establishment 
of  a really  constitutional  government  founded 
on  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  Mr.  Scott’s  close  separate  studies  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
different  colonies,  of  their  diverse  and  strongly 
contrasted  social,  political,  religious,  and  in- 
dustrial characteristics,  of  their  relations  to 
each  other  and  the  mother  country,  and  of 
their  attitude  toward  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  are 
exceedingly  searching  and  able;  aud  however 
we  may  dissent  from  some  of  his  particular 
deductions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  gen- 
eral conclusions  are  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming array  of  evidence,  and  are  as  con- 
vincing as  they  are  calm  aud  philosophical. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  extended  chap- 
ters in  which  he  treats  of  the  effect  of  isola- 
tion upon  the  language  aud  literature  of  the 
colonists;  on  the  iuHucnce  of  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  topography,  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
property,  iu  producing  the  wide  diversities 
that  marked  the  social  and  political  structure 
of  the  Northern  aud  Southern  colonies,  aud 
gave  direction  to  their  manners,  education,  in- 
dustries, and  commerce ; and  on  that  prolonged 
conflict  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  with  the 
absolutism  of  Great  Britain  which  ushered  in 
the  era  of  constitutional  inquiry  and  develop- 
ment, and  at  leugth,  by  precipitating  the  war 
of  independence,  gave  birth  to  a new  nation, 
and  secured  the  triumph  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  Trevelyan  hqp  left  little  to  be  told  that 
will  throw  any  light  upon  the  character  aud 
career  of  Macaulay,  or  upon  the  personal  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  His  admirable  biography 
follows  Macaulay  so  closely  44  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave”  tlmt  we  are  familiar  with  the 
man  in  all  his  relationships — public  and  pri- 
vate, literary  and  political,  social  and  domes- 
tic— aud  are  able  accurately  to  gauge  the 


springs  aud  motives  of  his  conduct  and  ac- 
tions. In  preparing  a sketch  of  Macaulay  for 
the  “English  Men  of  Letters”*  series,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Morison  has  had  nothing  new  to  im- 
part in  this  direction;  and  so  far  as  it  is  bio- 
graphical he  has  made  free  use  in  it  of  the 
materials  supplied  by  Mr. Trevelyan,  judicious- 
ly abbreviatiug  that  able  writer’s  expand- 
ed narrative,  and  skillfully  reducing  his  full- 
length  portrait  to  the  dimensions  of  a minia- 
ture which  retains  every  essential  lineament  of 
the  original.  But,  in  conformity  w ith  the  plan 
of  the  series,  Mr.  Morison’s  sketch  is  critical  as 
well  os  biographical,  and  in  his  case  the  critical 
spirit  so  largely  predominates,  and  its  drift  is 
so  studiously  in  disparagement  of  Macaulay, 
as  to  seem  both  inappropriate  and  excessive. 
The  ability  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Mori  sou’s 
criticisms  and  estimates  of  Macaulay’s  writings 
are  undeniable,  but  they  are  often  uarrow,  aud 
where  they  are  most  subtle  they  are  also  most 
sophistical.  His  praises  of  Macaulay  are  of 
tho  grudging  aud  faint  kiud  that  damns;  and 
though  he  may  not  be  accused  of  hypercrit- 
icism, his  alacrity  for  depreciatory  criticism 
often  carries  him  as  far  out  of  his  way  to 
dim  the  splendor  of  Macaulay’s  reputation  ns 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  ouce  declared  that  he 
would 44  go  to  kick  a sheep.”  It  is  ouly  just  to 
say,  however,  that  while  many  of  Mr.  Morison’s 
most  disparaging  criticisms  must  be  regarded 
as  labored  and  excessive,  aud  some  of  his  esti- 
mates must  be  pronounced  wanting  in  judi- 
cial poise,  they  are  invariably  suggestive  and 
dexterous,  aud  always  couched  iu  choice  Eng- 
lish. His  book  is  puugent  reading  even  where 
it  is  most  provocative  of  dissent. 


Few  Americans  44  to  the  manner  bora”  have 
left  behiud  them  a body  of  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings as  valuable  for  reference  or  consultation 
by  students  of  political  scieuce  because  of  tb* 
lucidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  they 
treat  large  subjects  of  permanent  interest  and 
importance,  or  w’hich  are  as  worthy  of  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  standard  books  iu  onr 
libraries  for  their  literary  merits  generally,  as 
those  which  were  left  scattered  in  pamphlets 
and  manuscript  by  our  late  distinguished 
adopted  citizen  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  How*  rich 
and  valuable  are  these  remains  will  be  made 
appareut  by  a glance  at  tbe  list  of  tbe  two 
generous  octavos  in  which  they  have  been  col- 
lected, under  the  general  title,  The  Miscellaneous 
Writings  of  Francis  Lieber .*  The  first  volume, 
after  a valuable  introductory  note  by  the  ed- 
itor, Professor  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  and  a bio- 
graphical discourse  delivered  by  Hon.  M.  R. 
Thayer  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, comprises  Dr.  Lieberis  reminiscences 


2 Macaulay.  **  English  Men  of  Letters.”  By  J.  Cot- 
teii  Mohison.  16ino,  pp.  183.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 

2 The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Lieber.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  634  : Reminiscences,  Addresses,  and  Essays. 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  652:  Contributions  to  Political  Science. 
Philadelphia : J.  B.  Llppinoott  and  Co. 
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of  his  friend  the  great  historian  Niebuhr,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  several  thoughtful 
and  philosophic  academic  discourses  contain- 
ing the  results  of  his  reflections  on  education, 
two  brilliant  commemorative  addresses  on 
Humboldt,  and  three  essays,  respectively  on 
Napoleon  as  contrasted  with  Washington,  on 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  on  the  Study  of  Foreign 
Languages.  The  second  volume  is  less  per- 
sonal and  more  abstract  in  its  themes  than 
the  first;  but,  as  Professor  Gilman  observes, 
if  it  is  not  as  interesting  to  the  general  read- 
er, it  is  more  valuable  to  the  scholar.  It  in- 
cludes, after  an  able  essay  on  Lieber’s  serv- 
ices to  Political  Science  and  International 
Law,  by  Professor  Johann  Kaspar  Bluutschli, 
of  Heidelberg  University,  LieboPs  admirable 
Study  of  the  Rise  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  his  elaborate  lectures  on  the 
character  of  that  instrument,  and  his  sugges- 
tions for  its  amendment;  an  important  frag- 
ment on  Nationalism  and  Internationalism ; 
his  celebrated  General  Order,  No.  100,  prepared 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  government,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  with  judicial  acumen  and  impartial- 
ity the  rights  and  usages  of  war  for  the  guid- 
ance of  our  armies  in  the  field  ; two  other  re- 
lated papers  on  Guerrilla  Warfare,  and  the  Stat- 
us of  Prisoners  of  War ; a number  of  contribu- 
tions to  International  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence— among  the  former  being  three  of  special 
interest,  respectively  on  Plebiscites,  Interna- 
tional Copyright,  and  International  Arbitra- 
tion,and  among  the  latter  suggestive  papers  on 
Unanimity  of  Juries  and  Penal  Law ; the  whole 
concluding  with  two  vigorous  essays  on  Educa- 
tionalPolicy.  The  collection  is  admirably  edit- 
ed.— But  fully  to  appreciate  the  works  of  such  a 
character  as  Dr.  Lieber,  one  should  know  the 
plan  himself,  the  motives  and  aims  that  inspired 
lim,  aud  the  conditions  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  wrote.  This  knowledge  is  copious- 
ly revealed  in  the  just  published  Life  and  Letters 
of  Francis  Lieber,*  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ser- 
geant Perry,  from  the  large  mass  of  materials 
in  the  possession  of  Mfb.  Lieber,  comprising 
Dr.  Lieber's  extensive  correspondence  of  more 
than  half  a century  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  historians,  savants,  le- 
gists, philanthropists,  and  thinkers  of  Europe 
aud  America;  his  own  diaries,  journals,  aud 
autobiographic  sketches ; aud  a large  body  of 
bis  recollectious  in  pamphlet  or  manuscript 
form,  describing  interesting  personal,  social, 
aud  literary  incidents  of  his  life  at  different 
periods  of  his  active  and  diversified  and,  in  its 
earlier  portion,  romantic  career.  The  volume 
has  beeu  skillfully  edited  by  Mr.  Perry.  He 
has  judiciously  arranged  the  materials  in  his 
bands  so  that  Dr.  Lieber  tells  his  own  story  in 
his  own  words.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  biographies  that  have  is- 

4 The  Life  and  Letters  qf  Francis  Lieber.  Edited  by 

Thomas  Sergeant  Perry.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  pp. 

43a  Boston  : James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 


sued  from  the  press  in  many  years — alike  rich 
in  charming  glimpses  of  men  and  things,  aud 
in  food  for  thought. 


Under  the  modest  title,  A Study  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth ,4 *  a cultivated  Americau  gentlewoman 
has  prepared  the  most  satisfactory  sketch  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  that  has  yet  appeared — the 
fullest  of  any  iu  its  details  of  the  personal  in- 
cidents of  her  life,  the  most  penetrating  iu  its 
insight  and  the  most  engaging  in  its  delinea- 
tion of  her  character,  and  the  most  graceful 
and  absorbing  in  its  narrative.  Although  the 
author  of  this  pleasant  memoir  had  not  the 
ail  vantage  enjoyed  by  many  biographers  of  d 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  her 
sketch,  and  although  it  has  been  written  in  a 
transatlantic  and  comparatively  modern  at- 
mosphere, it  is  as  fresh  aud  warm  in  its  color- 
ing, as  close  in  its  contact  and  sympathies,  and 
as  minute  in  its  recital  of  those  small  as  well 
as  great  incidents  that  impart  vraisemhlance  to 
the  portraiture  of  a life,  as  if  she  had  been  re- 
ally, and  not  merely  ideally,  the  companion  of 
the  gifted  woman  whose  career  she  depicts. 
The  memoir  evinces  industrious  research  and 
a thorough  familiarity  with  all  the  previous 
sketches  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  well  as  with  her 
writings  aud  the  judgments  and  criticisms  that 
have  beeu  passed  upon  them.  Miss  Edgeworth 
lias  been  allowed  to  tell  her  own  story  as  fully 
as  possible  by  judicious  excerpts  from  her  let- 
ters aud  diary ; and,  in  addition,  all  the  former 
biographies  are  gleaned  of  their  material  facts 
aud  incidents,  and  the  letters  and  recollections 
of  Mrs.  Burbanld,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
Anna  Seward,  Joanna  and  Agues  Baillie,  Tom 
Moore,  Pictet,  Dumont,  Ticknor,  Fields,  Lock- 
hart, and  many  other  of  her  friends  aud  con- 
temporaries, are  pressed  into  service  in  order 
to  form  lively  pictures  of  her  life,  character, 
and  pursuits  from  the  time  of  her  first  literary 
effort,  while  a school-girl  of  thirteen,  to  the 
close  of  her  active  and  honorable  career  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-two.  Besides  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  volume,  arising  from  its  close 
familiar  views  of  Miss  Edgeworth  herself,  it  is 
made  very  attractive  by  its  copious  store  of 
anecdotes  and  recollectious  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
day,  many  of  whom  became  illustrious,  who 
were  her  social  or  literary  intimates. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  has  shown  a liberal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  English  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  has 
been  governed  by  a sound  poetical  taste,  in 
his  choice  of  the  poems  for  his  collection  of 
the  Hare  Poems 6 of  that  period.  It  may  per- 


5 A Study  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  With  Notices  of  her 
Father  and  Friends.  By  Grace  A.  Oliveic.  12mo,  pp. 
567.  Boston  : A.  Williams  and  Co. 

6 Hare  Poems  qf  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries. A Supplement  to  the  'Anthologies.  Collect ed 
and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  J.  Linton.  16mo,  pp. 
264.  Boston  : Roberts  Brothers. 
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haps  be  objected  that  few  of  the  poems  he  has 
selected  are  rare,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are  substantially  so,  however,  to 
the  majority  even  of  cultivated  readers.  His 
selections  are  excellent,  and  include  many 
choice  gems  that  have  been  too  little  known. 
This  is  especially  true  of  many  of  the  poems 
by  unknown  authors,  gleaned  from  TotlelVs 
Miscellany , The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices , Eng- 
land’s Helicon , Davidson's  Poetical  Rhapsody , 
and  other  early  collections  of  anonymous  po- 
etry, which  he  has  printed  separately  in  the 
second  part  of  his  very  acceptable  volume. 
While  we  find  nothing  in  his  collection  that 
we  should  desire  to  have  had  omitted,  we  miss 
examples  from  some  known  authors — as,  for 
instance,  Cowley,  Wither,  Carew,  Quarles, 
Denham,  and  Davenant — who  were  at  least 
as  deserving  as  some  to  whom  he  has  given 
place,  and  as  little  known  to  nineteenth-cen- 
tury readers. 


Mr.  Robert  Bell  has  made  a novel  and  wel- 
come addition  to  our  already  numerous  anthol- 
ogies by  his  collection  of  the  Songs  of  the  Dram- 
atists'r in  a single  haudy  volume.  His  col- 
lection of  these  brief  sparkling  lyrics  is  full 
though  not  exhaustive,  and  his  arrangement 
of  them  is  very  judicious.  The  examples  com- 
prise almost  all  the  songs  that  embellished  the 
plays  of  the  English  dramatists  for  a period 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from 
the  Ralph  Roister  Doistei'  of  Nicholas  Udall,  the 
writer  of  the  first  regular  comedy  (a.d.  1505- 
56),  to  the  School  for  Scandal  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley Sheridan  (a.d.  1751-1816),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  by  Sou  theme,  Etberege,  Wycher- 
ley, and  Killigrew,  which  have  been  justly  ex- 
cluded from  the  collection  either  for  their 
worthlessness  or  their  intolerable  coarseness 
and  profligacy.  The  songs  of  each  dramatist 
are  arranged  under  the  titles  of  his  plays, 
which  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  produc- 
tion. Well-prepared  short  biographical  sketch- 
es introduce  the  selections  from  the  various 
authors;  and  scholarly  explanatory,  historic- 
al, and  bibliographical  notes  are  sparingly  ap- 
pended wherever  they  are  really  necessary  or 
desirable.  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  that  we  have  spoken  with 
some  reservation  of  the  fullness  of  Mr.  Bell's 
collection,  and  it  is  due  to  him,  in  view  of  the 
general  excellence  of  his  editorial  workman- 
ship, that  we  should  be  more  specific.  Two 
classes  of  omissions  are  observable  in  his  book 
— those  that  are  doubtless  voluntary,  and 
those  that  are  probably  involuntary.  His  rea- 
sons for  some  of  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  unclean  and  profligate  dramatists  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  nr©  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing; but  there  are  some  involuntary  omis- 
sions, and  others  that  arc  either  involuntary 


7 Songs  of  the  Dramatist*.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
12mo,  pp.  308.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 


or  made  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  con- 
fining the  selections  exclusively  to  the  plays 
of  the  dramatists,  for  which  no  sufficient  rea- 
son is  apparent.  Among  this  latter  class  are 
a number  of  the  songs  w hich  Ben  Jonson  lav- 
ishly sprinkled  over  the  scenes  in  his  numer- 
ous Masques,  and  as  these  wfere  not  regular 
plays,  it  may  be  that  on  this  account  Mr.  Bell 
lias  omitted  to  cite  them.  This,  however,  is 
not  a satisfactory  reason  for  their  exclusion ; 
nor  has  Mr.  Bell's  practice  been  entirely  con- 
sistent with  it,  since  Jonson’s  fine  song  “ To 
Celia,”  beginning  with  the  famous  line 
“Drink  to  me  only  with  tliiue  eyes,”  does  not 
occur  in  a play,  but  is  taken  from  his  poetical 
miscellany  The  Forest . Among  these  omitted 
Masque  sougs  of  Jonson  are  several  that  are 
very  beautiful,  others  that  are  charged  with 
fine  classical  fancies,  others  again  that  are 
rich  in  allusions  to  the  manners,  customs,  folk- 
lore, and  popular  superstitions  of  the  times, 
and  a few  that  are  simply  pedantic  and  worth- 
less. These  last  might  be  well  spared,  but 
room  shonld  certainly  have  been  made  for  the 
song  of  the  “ Tritons  to  the  Sirens  of  the  Sen,” 
in  the  Masque  of  Blackness;  the  song  to  “Love 
and  Beauty,”  in  the  Masque  of  Beauty;  the 
hymeneal  song,  “ Bid  all  profane  away,”  in  the 
Masque  of  Hymen ; the  dancing  sougs  in  the 
same  Masque  and  in  Love  Restored;  the  witch- 
es' songs  beginning, “Dame,  dame,  the  watch 
is  set,”  “The  weather  is  fair,  the  wind  is  good,” 
and  “ The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bat,  and  the  toad, 
and  so  is  the  cat-a-mountain,”  in  the  Masque 
of  Queens;  the  song  of  the  Graces  to  Love,  “ A 
crown,  a crown  for  Love's  bright  head,”  in  the 
Masque  of  Love  Freed  from  Folly  ; the  song  of 
the  Cyclop  while  tending  Vulcan's  fire,  “ Soft 
subtile  fire,  thou  soul  of  art,”  in  Mercury  V in- 
dicated; the  jovial  song  to  the  Fat  Paunch, 
“First  father  of  sauce,  and  deviser  of  jelly,”  in 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue;  the  good -luck 
songs  in  the  Gypsies  Metamorphosed;  and  the 
four  fine  hymnal  songs  of  the  Nymphs  in  hon- 
or of  Pan,  in  Pan’s  Anniversary . Besides  these, 
which  Mr.  Bell  may  have  omitted  deliberately, 
there  are  several  other  omissions  of  songs  that 
occur  in  the  plays  of  Jonson,  Massinger,  and 
Ford  which  are  certainly  oversights;  for  in- 
stance, “A  Madrigal  of  Modesty,”  in  Jonson’s 
Silent  TVoman ; the  song  “To  a Mistress”  in 
his  The  Devil  is  an  Ass , and  in  honor  of  “ Pecu- 
nia,”  in  his  The  Staple  of  Ketcs  ; the  song  by 
Aymer  in  Massinger's  The  Fatal  Dowry ; the 
drinking  song,  “ What,  ho ! we  come  to  be  mer- 
ry,” in  Ford's  The  Lady's  Trial;  the  song  to  the 
Sun,  “ Glorious  and  bright ! lo,  here  we  bend” ; 
and  the  song  of  the  Elements,  in  the  same  au- 
thor's The  Sun's  Darling.  Our  list  of  omissions 
might  be  enlarged,  though,  in  justice  to  the 
author  we  ought  to  say,  not  considerably. 
Notwithstanding,  the  volume  is  a most  cred- 
itable one,  and  the  information  contained  in 
its  notes  and  biographical  sketches  is  often 
rare  in  kind,  and  uniformly  excellent  in  qual- 
ity. 
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Mr.  Woodberry ’s  History  of  Wood- Engrav- 
ing* does  not  assume  to  be  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  the  art  in  all  the  minuter  particulars 
of  its  origin,  progress,  and  development ; nor 
does  it  undertake  to  give  a complete  account 
of  the  multitude  of  artists  who  have  made  a 
greater  or  less  impression  on  the  art  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  or  to  subject  their  works 
and  methods,  in  detail,  to  an  elaborate  critical 
or  historical  review.  Disregarding  such  mat- 
ter as  would  have  swelled  his  book  to  un- 
wieldy dimensions,  or  which  seemed  to  him  to 
belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  de- 
scriptive bibliography,  and  entering  into  tech- 
nical minutite  only  lightly  and  where  they 
were  needed  for  historical  illustration,  or  to 
mark  distinct  steps  in  the  art  at  important  pe- 
riods, Mr.  Woodberry  has  aimed  not  so  much  to 
minister  to  the  tastes  of  specialists,  whether 
engravers,  collectors,  or  art -students,  as  to 
gather  and  arrange  such  facts  and  information 
as  ought  to  be  known  to  the  large  and  culti- 
vated class  who,  without  being  artists,  are  yet 
intelligently  and  earnestly  interested  in  art, 
and  especially  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving. 
His  book  gives  a trustworthy  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  wood-engraving  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
chief  monuments  of  the  art,  from  its  beginning 
in  the  fifteenth  century  until  the  present  day. 
In  the  course  of  his  rapid  but  rounded  outline 
of  the  art  he  notes  the  differences  between  its 
older  and  later  examples,  in  their  spirit,  inten- 
tion, and  execution;  describes  the  relation  of 
the  art  to  the  sister  arts  and  to  printing  and 
engraving  upon  stone  and  metal;  marks  the 
successive  stages  or  phases  of  its  development 
and  progress  at  distinctively  formative  or  tran- 
sitional periods,  aud  describes  their  character- 
istics, capabilities,  aud  limitations  as  exempli- 
fied by  representative  artists  in  each  period; 
and  dwells  with  repeated  emphasis  upon  its 
historic  and  artistic  value,  with  the  view  of 
showing  its  perennial  utility,  both  in  its  ear- 
lier and  later  manifestations,  as  a democratic 
art  for  the  popular  benefit  and  instruction,  and 
also  its  powers  as  a fine  art  in  the  cultivation 
of  taste  and  a love  for  the  beautiful.  Mr. 
Wood  berry’s  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  first 
introduction  aud  practice  of  the  art  is  a mod- 
el of  brevity  aud  good  sense,  discriminating 
with  judicial  impartiality  between  conflicting 
claims,  aud  drawing  the  line  with  satisfactory 
precision  between  conjecture  and  fact.  Very 
full  of  curious  matter  are  his  chapters  on  the 
“ Block  Books”  of  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  first  vehicles  of  wood-engraving 
(unless,  as  some  hold,  the  distinction  belongs 
to  playing-cards),  and  in  which  the  text  was 
subsidiary  to  the  engravings;  on  the  engrav- 
ings in  the  early  printed  books  of  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century,  and  in  which  the  engravings 
were  subsidiary  to  the  text;  and  on  the  engrav- 

• A History  of  Wood- Engraving.  By  Georoe  E. 
Woodberry.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  221.  New  York : 
Harper  aud  Brothers. 


ingsin  the  printed  books  of  Italy,  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  aud  the  first  two  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  wood-engraving  first 
came  to  be  treated  as  a fine  art  and  a means 
of  giving  expression  to  the  beautiful,  instead 
of  being  confined,  as  hitherto,  to  instruction  of 
a more  utilitarian  nature.  Less  curious  than 
these,  but  possessing  greater  value,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  art  in  its  higher  forms  at  an  epochal 
period,  and  as  manifesting  its  capabilities  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  genius,  are  the  chapters 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  methods  and 
principal  works  of  Albert  Diirer  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  also  of  the  masterpieces  of  Hol- 
bein. The  closing  chapter,  on  modern  wood- 
engraving, brings  the  history  of  the  art  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  contains  a well-consid- 
ered statement  of  the  methods  and  character- 
istics of  recent  wood-engravers,  from  the  re- 
vival of  the  art  by  Bewick  in  England  to  the 
present  time,  with  special  reference  to  the  art 
as  represented  by  American  artists.  Its  crit- 
ical and  descriptive  survey  of  the  works  of 
contemporary  wood-engravers  is  highly  inter- 
esting— frank  in  its  judgments  upon  their  de- 
fects, and  cordial  in  its  recognition  of  their 
merits. 


Mr,  W.  J.  Linton’s  History  of  Wood-Engrav- 
ing in  America9  covers  a much  narrower  field 
than  that  occupied  by  the  volume  just  noticed, 
and  is  spread  over  a larger  canvas.  Confining 
himself  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  art  in 
this  country,  from  its  first  examples  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Anderson,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  century,  to  the  present — a period  of  less 
than  ninety  years — he  is  able  to  enter  into 
comparatively  minute  details  respecting  both 
artists  and  methods.  His  survey  closely  traces 
the  progress  of  the  art  aud  the  causes  that  con- 
tributed to  it;  and  its  transitional  stages  are 
copiously  illustrated  by  sketches  of  the  art-life 
and  career  of  many  of  the  earlier  artists,  by 
critical  estimates  of  the  skill  or  genius  which 
they  and  their  successors  displayed,  aud  by  in- 
dependent or  comparative  criticisms  of  their 
productions,  of  which  numerous  examples  are 
given.  As  it  was  not  Mr.  Linton’s  purpose  to 
compile  a mere  dictionary^  of  American  en- 
gravers, he  necessarily  omits  many  numes  and 
examples ; but  still  his  selections  for  consid- 
eration and  comment  fairly  include  those  that 
are  representative  in  their  character,  regard 
being  had  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  quality 
and  characteristics  of  workmanship.  It  will 
doubtless  be  felt  that  Mr.  Linton’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  too  persistently  critical,  and 
too  highly  colored  by  his  well-known  opiuions 
and  practice,  to  deserve  to  be  called  a history. 
And  there  is  force  in  the  objection.  But  by 
whatever  name  his  book  may  be  designated,  it 
abounds  in  matter  of  historical  interest,  and  is 

9 The  History  of  Wood-Engraving  in  America.  By 
W.  J.  Liktojc.  Folio,  pp.  71.  Boston : Estes  and 
Lauriat. 
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thronghout  suggestive  and  instructive.  Tlie 
portion  of  the  work  which  will  most  excite 
comment,  and  perhaps  controversy,  is  that 
which  deals  with  contemporaneous  art.  and 
artists.  Here  his  references  to  the  “ new 
school,”  whose  practice  and  methods  find  little 
favor  in  his  eyes,  are  undoubtedly  carried  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  frankness ; but  yet,  even 
where  they  are  most  pointed  and  incisive,  they 
are  manly,  free  front  manifestations  of  petty  or 
personal  feeling  and  ill-nature,  and  are  cordial 
in  their  discernment  of  the  substantial  merits 
he  recognizes  in  company  with  the  defects  he 
criticises.  And  although  in  his  frequent  allu- 
sions to  liis  own  work  and  methods  he  treads 
on  delicate  ground,  yet  in  the  main  he  acquits 
himself  with  such  modesty  and  discretion  as  to 
give  the  semblance  of  impersonality  to  his  com- 
parisons and  criticisms.  His  repeated  careful 
analyses  and  comparisons©!’  the  different  styles, 
methods,  and  canons  of  contemporary  wood- 
engravers,  and  his  pithy  restatements  of  his 
own  ideas  as  to  the  province  and  practice  of 
the  art,  even  where  they  will  most  provoke 
dissent,  are  pregnant  with  suggestive  reflec- 
tions to  his  brother  artists,  to  W'hom  his  book 
is  primarily  addressed;  and  they  will  doubt- 
less arrest  the  attention,  if  they  do  not  greatly 
influence  the  practice,  of  such  of  them  as  are 
not  past  being  profited  by  unpalatable  hints 
and  advice  when  proceeding  from  an  adverse 
school.  Mr.  Linton’s  criticisms  and  strictures 
will  scarcely  prevail  on  the  brilliant  artists  of 
the  “now  school”  to  reverse  their  practice,  or 
even  to  make  any  radical  change  in  it,  until 
they  shall  have  fully  discovered  all  its  possi- 
bilities and  capabilities;  but  if  he  shall  suc- 
ceed in  directing  the  attention  of  artists,  among 
other  particulars,  to  the  importance  of  a great- 
er mastery  of  drawing  with  the  graver,  so  as  to 
secure  beauty  of  form  and  the  etfects  of  per- 
spective and  distance,  to  the  necessity  of  the 
adaptation  of  line  to  the  object  it  would  rep- 
resent, to  the  danger  that  resides  in  the  tend- 
ency to  forget  form  and  attend  only  to  color, 
to  the  misapplication  of  talent  which  is  be- 
trayed by  that  excessive  fineness  of  lines  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  expression  of  the  picture 
or  the  beauty  of  the  engraving,  and  to  the  loss 
of  artistic  feeling  that  is  often  consequent 
upon  a too  literal  or  Chinese-like  fidelity  to 
the  painter — he  will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing in  the  interests  of  true  art.  Mr.  Linton’s 
book  is  beautifully  printed,  and  admirably  il- 
lustrated with  examples  from  representative 
artists,  besides  having  many  new  and  spirited 
cuts  from  original  designs  prepared  expressly 
for  the  work.  It  is  also  supplied  with  blanks 
for  mounting  proofs  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  art,  bound  in  with  the  text  at  the  close 
of  the  volume.  A note  from  the  publishers 
gives  the  item  of  information  that  the  work 
is  strictly  limited  to  an  edition  of  1026  num- 
bered and  lettered  copies,  each  having  the 
author’s  autograph,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
reprinted. 


Several  sumptuous  volumes,  primarily  de- 
signed for  holiday  gift-books,  but  received  too 
late  for  timely  notice  during  the  holidays, 
have  a permanent  value,  as  well  from  the  qual- 
ity of  their  subject-matter  as  from  the  beauty 
of  their  typography  and  the  attractiveness  of 
their  artistic  adornments,  which  lifts  them 
above  the  level  of  other  beautiful  but  more 
ephemeral  publications,  and  makes  them  ap- 
propriate as  gifts  at  all  times  and  seasons,  on 
occasions  of  gladness  and  congratulation.  On© 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  luxurious  of  these 
elegant  volumes  is  Mr.  Gibson’s  Highways  and 
Bytcays ,10  or  off-hand  notes  of  satin terings  in 
New  England  fields  and  hills  and  lanes,  de- 
scriptive of  scenes  by  the  country  road-side, 
of  sights  and  happenings  in  the  wake  of  the 
squirrel  as  he  scampers  over  his  highway,  the 
rural  fence,  of  the  manifold  revelations  of 
beanty  in  meadow  and  valley,  on  hill -side 
clearings  and  in  bosky  dells,  by  leaf  and  flow- 
er, frond  and  vine,  bird  and  beast,  reptile  and 
insect,  and  of  the  infinite  activities  of  nature 
that  are  ever  going  on  in  and  around  the  most 
unregarded  pathway,  and  are  visible  only  t© 
the  diligent  seeker  after  nature’s  secrets.  Mr. 
Gibsou  is  pre-eminent  among  our  artists,  and 
is  surpassed  by  few  only  of  our  poets  for  his 
love  of  nature  and  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
pictures  her  sweetest  surprises  and  most  poetio 
aspects;  aud  in  the  volume  before  us  his  cun- 
ning hand  aud  nimble  pen  lay  bare  some  of 
her  most  delightful  near-at-home  haunts.  A 
prose  idyl,  it  bustles  with  life  and  movement; 
aud  though  his  pen  be  sometimes  careless,  aud 
may  offend  good  taste  by  its  rough-and-ready 
rudeness,  his  pencil  is  always  unerring  in  it© 
grace  and  refinement.  His  book  is  a portfolio 
of  the  beaut  iful  and  picturesque  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  worshipper  of  nature. 

Few  books  revive  pictures  of  the  olden  time 
w ith  a more  agreeable  mingling  of  quiet  grace 
and  gentle  vivacity,  or  group  old-time  men  aud 
w omen,  and  by-gone  rural  and  domestic  scenes, 
as  faithfully  and  poetically  as  a beautifully  il- 
lustrated volume  by  the  late  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Rol- 
lins, hearing  the  modest  title,  Acir  England  By- 
gones.11 Its  genial  sketches  of  life  and  character 
do  not  reach  so  far  back  in  the  past  as  to  be 
outside  the  pale  of  the  reader’s  personal  sym- 
pathies, or  even  of  bis  personal  memories  if 
bis  experience  extends  over  a period  of  forty 
years ; and  the  scenes  which  they  reproduce 
are  painted  w ith  relishing  simplicity  and  fidel- 
ity. The  “olden  times”  recalled  by  the  vol- 
ume are  those  of  the  New  England  rural  and 
domestic  life  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  scenes  and  incidents  it  reframes  and  re- 
touches are  those  of  the  homestead  aud  farm 
of  that  time  and  place.  Since  the  book  was 


10  Highway * and  Byways  ; or , Sauntering  s in  2 Veto 
England.  By  William  II a milton  Gibson.  Illustrated. 
4to,  pp.  157.  New  York:  Harper  aud  Brothers. 

1 1 Be w England  By  gones.  By  E.  H.  Ann  (Mrs.  Kllkn 
II.  Rollins).  New  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Illustrated. 
Introduction  by  Gail  Hamilton.  4to,  pp.  243.  Phila- 
delphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 
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written  its  graceful  and  gifted  author  has 
u gone  over  to  the  majority,”  and  it  is  prefaced 
with  a sterling  biographical  sketch  of  her  sym- 
metrical life  by  Gail  Hamilton.  The  volume 
has  more  than  fourscore  fine  illustrations,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  noted  American  artists. 

Hours  with  Art  and  Artiste1*  is  the  title  of  a 
richly  printed  and  snperbly  illustrated  folio, 
the  letterpress  of  which  is  from  the  pen  of 
G.  W.  Sheldon,  and  introduces  the  reader  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  European  and  Amer- 
ican paiuters  by  pleasantly  gossiping  and  an- 
ecdotal sketches  of  their  lives,  and  familiar 
glimpses  of  their  studios  and  social  surround- 
ings. These  light  personal  etchings  are  ac- 
companied by  accounts  of  their  principal  works 
and  of  their  methods,  sometimes  quite  elabo- 
rate, and  sometimes  cursory,  together  with 
critical  remarks  on  art  generally,  and  particu- 
lar criticisms  and  estimates  of  the  productions 
of  those  who  represent  distinctive  schools  of 
recent  art.  Among  the  artists  who  are  passed 
in  review  are  Bougnereau,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Gus- 
tave Dor6,  E.  Frfcre,  Birket  Foster,  Hubert,  C.L. 
M tiller,  Bough  ton,  Munkacsy,  F.  A.  Bridgman, 
D^taille,  Neuville,Toultnoiiclie,  Fortuny,  Cor6t, 
Millais,  Millet,  G6r6me,  Regnault,  Meissonier, 
Couture,  Beckwith,  W.  M.  Chase,  Winslow  Ho- 
mer, R.  Swain  Gilford,  Peter  Moran,  Samuel 
Colman,  William  Sartain,  Arthur Quartley,  Wy- 
att Eaton,  R.  M.  Sburtleff,  J.  Wells  Champney, 
George  Gibson,  and  A.  F.  Bellows;  and  exam- 
ples of  their  works  are  given,  twelve  of  them 
being  due  full-page  engravings  on  steel,  and 
the  remainder,  nearly  a hundred  in  number, 
being  equally  fine  full-page  or  smaller  engrav- 
ings on  wood. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  of 
recent  illustrated  works  is  a collation,  by  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Lee  Palmer,  from  the  Bible  and  other 
authentic  sources,  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
homes  and  the  home-life  of  the  people  of  whom 
any  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, from  the  most  primitive  times  until 
the  advent  and  death  of  the  Saviour.  Under 
the  appropriate  title,  Home- Life  in  the  Bible,1* 
Mrs.  Palmer  gives  a minute  description  of  the 
habitations  and  homes  of  the  people  of  Bi- 
ble lands  and  times  as  they  appeared  at  va- 
rious stages  in  their  history,  including  inter- 
esting details  concerning  their  furnituro  and 
household  utensils;  their  larder,  kitchen,  table, 
and  toilet;  their  dress  and  ornaments;  their 
marriage  customs,  aud  their  customs  regulating 
widow  hood  and  divorce ; the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  their  children ; their  domestic  and 
public  worship;  their  secular  and  sacrod  mu- 
sic ; their  modes  of  almsgiving  and  of  exercis- 
ing the  rites  of  hospitality ; their  treatment  of 
their  flocks  and  herds;  and  their  observances 
at  seed-time  and  harvest,  in  times  of  sickness 

15  Hours  with  Art  and  Artists.  By  O.  W.  Sheldon. 
Folio,  pp.  184.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

« Home- Lift  in  the  Bible.  By  Henrietta  Lee  Palm- 
xb.  Edited  by  John  Williamson  Palmer.  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  428. 
Boston : James  H.  Osgood  and  Co. 


and  death,  and  at  burials  and  seasons  of  mourn- 
ing. Mrs.  Palmer  introduces  the  reader  fully 
aud  familiarly  to  the  entire  round  of  the  inner 
and  every-day  life  of  the  Oriental  peoples, 
more  especially  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
with  the  effect  of  making  clear  the  meaning 
of  many  Biblical  allusions  to  the  home  and 
family  that  have  hitherto  seemed  enigmatical. 
The  volume  is  copiously  and  appropriately 
illustrated. 


So  long  ns  writers  of  fiction  continue  to 
move  in  well-worn  grooves,  and  are  able  or 
content  merely  to  transpose  old  forms  into 
new  and  engaging  combinations,  it  will  be  a 
vain  and  useless  labor  to  attempt  a particular 
critical  analysis  of  each  of  their  productions 
as  they  fall  from  the  press.  Indeed,  so  uni- 
form is  their  staple  that  it  would  not  be  an 
impossible  thing  to  prepare  a stereotyped  no- 
tice that  would  fit  one  average  novel  equally 
as  well  as  another,  and  might  be  made  to  do 
indiscriminate  service  for  all.  Original  con- 
structive and  inventive  power  is  nearly  as 
rare  in  the  novelist  as  in  the  poet,  and  in  the 
works  of  each  the  accessories  may  be  filled 
in  with  skill  aud  delicacy,  aud  the  story  be 
told  with  spirit  and  vivacity,  or  even  be  in- 
vested with  engrossing  interest,  but  yet  the 
poem  or  novel,  considered  as  a work  of  art,  may 
lack  all  the  higher  essentials.  None  of  tho 
novels  of  the  month  cau  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
first  rank.  None  of  them  betrays  the  skill  or 
genius  of  an  incipient  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or 
Thackeray,  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  or  George  El- 
iot, or  even  of  an  inchoate  Bulwer,  Disraeli, 
Wilkie  Collins, or  Mrs.  Oli pliant.  And  yet  sev- 
eral of  them  exhibit  creditable  descriptive  and 
narrative  powers,  combined  with  fresh  and 
vigorous  fancy,  delicacy  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  chastity  of  style  and  sentiment. 
Among  those  which  have  most  favorably  im- 
pressed us  by  their  exhibition  of  these  minor 
though  highly  important  graces  aud  excel- 
lences are  the  following:  The  Modern  Hagar,iA 
by  Charles  M.  Clay;  7\vo  on  a Tower,1*  by  Thom- 
as Hardy ; No  Proof,1*  by  Miss  Alice  O’Hanlon ; 
Quintus  Claudius,11  by  Ernst  Eckstein;  Flower 
and  Weed,'*  by  Miss  Braddon  ; and  Little  Sistei *,19 
by  an  anonymous  writer.  Ju  addition  to  these 
it  will  interest  novel-readers  to  know  that  tho 
Messrs.  Harper  have  published  a new  edition 


14  The  Modem  If  agar.  A Drama.  By  Charles  M. 
Clay.  In  Two  Volumes,  16mo,  pp.  869  and  402.  New 
York : George  W.  Harlan  and  Co. 

15  Two  on  a Tower.  A Novel.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 
16mo,  pp.  866.  “Leisure  Hour  Series.”  New  York: 
Ilenry  Holt  and  Co. 

16  No  Proof.  A Novel.  By  Miss  Alice  O’Hanlon. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 70.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

17  Quintus  Claudius.  A Romance  of  Imperial  Rome. 
By  Ernst  Eckstein.  Translated  by  Clara  Bei  l.  Iii 
Two  Volumes,  18mo,  pp.  808  aud  818.  New  York : Will- 
iam S.  Gottsberger. 

18  Flower  and  Weed.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don. “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  28.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

Little  Sister.  “No  Name  Series.”  18mo, pp.  286. 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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of  Dr.  Blackmore’8  masterly  story  LomaDoone,90 
in  the  convenient  two -column  form  of  the 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.” 


Like  many  of  the  common -law  maxims, 
with  which  students  of  Blackstone  are  famil- 
iar, the  well-known  phrase  “ bed  and  board” 
had  its  origin  in  those  remote  times  when  “ the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,” 
and  is  an  intimation  of  au  antecedent  stats  of 
civilization,  when,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
writh  the  provisional  bed  of  dry  leaves  and  the 
chance  repast  on  the  greensward  of  the  no- 
mad, our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  were  estab- 
lished in  the  comfortable  family  home,  or  ham , 
among  whose  earliest  and  most  permanent  fix- 
tures were  the  family  bed  and  the  family  ta- 
ble, or  board . The  “ bed  and  board,”  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  comfortable  sleeping  and  good  eating, 
have  always  held  a high  place  in  the  economy 
of  all  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
peoples  with  whom  the  family  aud  the  home 
were  the  fundamental  social  unit.  And  al- 
though the  assumption  might  be  challenged 
that  much  of  their  superiority  to  other  peoples 
in  muscular  strength  and  vigor,  and  physical 
well-being  generally,  has  been  due  to  the  good 
cheer  that  was  regularly  spread  out  on  their 
family  “ boards,”  there  can  be  no  question  that 
a plentiful  table,  groaning  with  substantial 
and  wholesome  food,  made  toothsome  by  skill- 
ful cookery,  is  a synonym  for  one  of  the  sn- 
promest  of  the  physical  enjoyments  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon aud  allied  races,  and  an  essential 
factor  in  all  their  conceptions  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  It  may  savor  of  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  whosoever  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  enjoy  two  wholesome  aud  relishing  dishes 
where  only  one  was  possible  before  is  as  great 
a benefactor  as  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  oue  grew  before ; but  it 
may  be  said  without  hyperbole  that  whoever 
can  put  us  in  the  way  of  doing  this,  or  even 
of  making  one  dish  better,  more  relishing,  and 
cheaper  than  before,  deserves  grateful  men- 
tion. After  the  application  of  all  duo  tests  by 
experienced  aud  competent  experts  in  the  art  of 
domestic  economy,  such  mention  we  now  make 
of  A New  Cookery  Book, 81  prepared  and  arranged 


Loma  Doone.  A Romance  of  Exmoor.  By.  R.  D. 
Black  mure.  “Franklin  Square  Library.  “ Two-col* 
umn  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  280.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 

ai  Domestic  Economy : A New  Cookery  Book,  Con- 
taining Numerous  Valuable  Receipts  for  Aid  in  House- 


by  a gentlewoman  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Hol- 
lyday,  from  recipes  of  her  own,  and  from  others 
derived  from  a number  of  gentlewomen  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  who  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  among  the  most  notable  house- 
keepers of  those  old  and  hospitable  States. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Hollyday  to  com- 
prise in  her  collection  of  receipts  all  that  is 
useful  to  be  known  to  the  lady  of  the  house  or 
the  cook,  in  the  preparation  of  economical, 
wholesome,  and  relishing  food  for  the  staple  of 
every-day  requirements,  and  of  tempting  deli- 
cacies for  special  occasions  or  enfeebled  pal- 
ates ; and  the  lares  of  our  household  have  set 
before  us  sundry  aud  manifold  proofs  that  Mrs. 
Hollyday  has  accomplished  all  she  proposed. 


Building  of  the  Nation ” is  the  pertinent  title 
of  a new  and  copiously  illustrated  volume  in 
the  series  of  American  histories  by  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Coffin.  Written  iu  familiar  style,  so  as  to 
be  on  a level  with  the  understanding  of  intel- 
ligent boys  and  girls,  its  contents  are  excel- 
lently adapted  to  foster  their  patriotism,  while 
it  instructs  and  interests  them  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  Resuming  the  story  of  our 
country  at  the  point,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  where  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  conclusion  of  its  predeces- 
sor, The  Boys  0/76,  it  opens  with  a condensed 
account  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  assured 
us  our  independence,  and  a resume  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution  and  its  fruits,  the 
Federal  Union  and  an  organized  national  gov- 
ernment. It  then  recites  in  pregnant  brief 
sentences  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
separate  States,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution,  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
to  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war,  giving 
a comprehensive  outline  sketch  of  all  the  ear- 
lier important  political,  naval,  aud  military 
events  that  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  na- 
tional life  and  character,  and  also  of  those  later 
social,  moral,  and  political  forces,  as  they  were 
developed,  that  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
into  the  building  of  the  nation,  aud  to  have 
given  form  and  complexion  to  its  institutions 
as  they  now  exist. 


keeping.  Prepared  and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Holly- 
day.  8vo,  pp.  2S3.  Baltimore  : John  Murphy  and  Co. 

M Building  of  the  Nation.  Events  iu  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  War  between  tbe  States.  By  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  485.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


(Biiitur’s  Uistorirul  Jkruri). 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  December  19. — Tbe 
final  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress was  opened  December  4.  President  Ar- 
thur's Message,  accompanied  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment reports,  -was  received  aud  read  in  both 
Houses.  After  announcing  that  our  relations 


abroad  are  entirely  friendly,  the  President  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  domestic  affairs.  He  regards 
the  rapid  payment  of  the  national  debt  as  a 
cause  for  apprehension,  suggests  the  advisa- 
bility of  abrogating  all  iuternal  taxes  except 
those  on  distilled  spirits,  and  recommends 
large  reductions  in  customs  duties  aud  an  ex- 
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tension  of  the  free  list.  He  mentions  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  national  fortifications,  hopes 
that  no  river  and  harbor  appropriations  will 
l>e  thought  necessary  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, suggests  that  large  grants  for  internal 
improvements  should  be  the  subjects  of  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  legislative  enactments,  or 
that  the  President  should  be  empowered  to 
veto  separately  any  item  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  He  would  oppose  putting  the  telegraph 
under  coutrol  of  the  postal  department,  but 
favors  a reduction  of  letter  postage.  The 
Message  closes  with  a strong  appeal  to  Con- 
gress to  take  some  decided  measures  for  a re- 
form in  the  method  of  appointment  to  office  in 
the  civil  service.  The  President  approves  of 
the  bill  at  present  pending  before  the  Senate, 
and  promises  his  assent  to  this  or  any  other 
bill  embodying  like  provisions.  He  also  de- 
clares his  approval  of  such  legislation  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  supplementing  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  the  law  in  relation  to  po- 
litical assessments,  and  says  that  a bill  which 
will  effectually  suppress  such  assessments  will 
meet  with  his  cordial  approval. 

Appropriation  bills  were  pnssed  as  follows: 
Indian,  amounting  to  $5,208,955,  House,  Decem- 
ber 7 ; Diplomatic  and  Consular,  $1,258,255, 
House,  December  9 ; Agricultural,  and  Military 
Academy,  House,  December  13. 

Civil  service  claimed  considerable  attention 
in  both  Houses,  aud  there  was  a great  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  subject.  The  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  December  9,  reported  a 
bill  to  improve  the  civil  service,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 12  the  Senate  committee  reported  several 
amendments  to  the  Pendleton  bill.  Senators 
Hawley  and  Beck  introduced  bills  forbidding 
the  levying  of  political  assessments. 

On  December  5,  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  reported  a bill  to  abolish  the 
tax  on  tobacco. 

The  French  Spoliation  Bill,  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  December  15. 

A bill  to  reduce  postage  on  letters  to  two 
cents  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  De- 
cember 8. 

The  Senate,  December  11,  refused,  by  a vote 
of  24  to  36,  to  lay  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  on  tho 
table. 

The  promotion  of  Brigadier-General  John 
Pope  to  be  Major-General  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  11. 

The  next  House,  according  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  Hon.  Edward  Macpherson,  will  stand: 
Democrats,  191;  Republicans,  119;  Independ- 
ents, 5 ; Greenbackers,  2 ; Readjusters,  6.  Ac- 
cording to  this  classification,  the  Democrats 
have  a majority  of  59  over  all  others.  There 
ore  two  vacancies,  caused  by  the  death  of 
Messrs.  Herron,  of  Louisiana,  and  Updegraff, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  filled. 

The  House,  December  18,  voted  not  to  take 
any  holiday  recess  this  year,  aud  to  fine  any 
member  absent  without  leave  or  reasonable 
excuse. 


Arabi  Pasha  pleaded  guilty,  December  3,  to 
the  charge  of  armed  rebellion,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death ; subsequently  the  Khedive 
commuted  the  sentence  to  exile  for  life. 

Tho  British  Parliament,  December  2,  was 
prorogued  until  February  15. — The  British 
cabinet  was  reorganized.  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
signed as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Right  Hon. Hugh  C.  Childers; 

Lord  Derby  was  made  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord 
Kimberley  Indian  Secretary,  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington  Secretary  of  War. 

DISASTERS. 

November  19. — British  steamer  Wearmoutk , of 
London,  wrecked  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  Fif- 
teen men  lost. 

November  22. — Steamer  JVinton  foundered  off 
the  French  coast.  Thirty  persons  drowned. 

November  27. — French  steamer  Cambronne 
sunk  by  collision  in  the  British  Channel.  Four- 
teen lives  lost. 

November  29.— Fourteen  persons  drowned  by 
floods  at  Dilsseldorf,  Germany. 

December  6. — Sixteeu  men  killed  by  explo- 
sion of  boiler  of  propellor  Morning  Star  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

December  8. — Two  acres  of  buildings  in  Lon- 
don, bounded  by  London  Wall,  Philip  Lane, 

Addle  Street,  and  Wood  Street,  burned.  Loss, 
$15,000,000. 

December  11. — Business  portion  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  burned.  Loss,  $15,000,000. 

December  16. — British  bark  Langrigg  Hall 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Wexford,  Ireland. 
Twenty-four  of  the  crew  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

November  22. — In  New  York  city,  Tbnrlow 
Weed,  in  bis  eighty-sixth  year. 

November  26. — At  Crosse n,  Prussia,  Baron  von 
Manteuffel,  statesman,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year. 

November  27. — At  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Hon.  L.  D. 
Campbell,  ex-member  of  Congress,  aged  seven- 
ty-one years. 

November  28. — At  Col  nmbia,*  South  Carolina, 
Rear-Admiral  James  H.  Strong,  in  bis  sixty- 
ninth  year. 

December  1. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Henry 
C.  Murphy,  in  bis  seventy-third  year. 

December  2. — At  Washington,  D.C.,  Rear-Ad- 
miral R.  H.  Wyman,  U.S.N.,  aged  forty-five 
years. — At  Georgetown,  D.C.,  General  George 
C.  Thomas,  aged  seventy  years. 

December  3. — In  London,  England,  Rev.  Dr. 
Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, aged  seventy-one  years. 

December  6. — At  Cannes,  France,  Jean  Jo- 
seph Louis  Blanc,  historian  and  radical,  aged 
sixty-nine  years. — In  London,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, aged  sixty-seven  years. 

December  9. — In  Edinburgh,  Sir  Hugh  Allan, 
of  Montreal,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

December  12. — In  New  York  city,  Robert  L. 
Stuart,  in  bis  seventy-seventh  year. 
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CONCERNING  Thnrlow  Weed  the  Warwick 
of  American  politics  the  world  has  long 
had  intimate  knowledge,  but  Thurlow  Weed 
the  practical  philanthropist,  was  comparative- 
ly unknown  even  to  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates. Whatever  may  have  been  trne  of  his 
earlier  and  more  active  days,  when  he  was  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  and  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  all  agencies  in  public  affairs,  it  is 
certain  that  the  last  tivo  decades  of  his  life 
were  crowded  with  kindly  deeds.  His  home 
in  West  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  city,  was 
the  resort  of  the  stricken  in  purse  and  spirit, 
no  less  than  the  Mecca  of  aspiring  politicians. 
Years  ago — and  for  years — there  was  a sight 
to  bo  witnessed  every  Saturday  afternoon  in 
front  of  that  Twelfth  Street  home  not  to  be 
seen  anywhere  else  in  New  York.  It  was  a 
score  or  so  of  little  girls,  all  of  cleanly  appear- 
ance, but  all  giviug  evideuco  of  poverty  in  their 
dress,  who  were  weekly  applicants  for  his 
bounty,  and  no  one  of  whom  ever  went  away 
from  his  door  empty-handed.  Once  when  a 
committee  of  one  called  at  his  house  on  a Sat- 
urday afternoon  with  a carriage,  to  request  his 
attendance  at  the  first  reception  of  the  New 
York  Press  Club,  a throng  of  these  little  ones 
were  before  his  door.  Mr.  Weed  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  meet  the  work- 
ing journalists  of  the  city,  or,  as  he  expressed 
it,  “the  boys  in  the  harness” ; but,  he  added, 
“you  must  wait  until  I feed  my  chickens.” 
After  the  children  had  been  loaded  with  his 
gifts,  he  proceeded  to  the  rooms  of  the  Press 
Club,  where,  by-the- way,  he  gave  some  good 
advice  to  those  who  were  only  entering  upon 
the  road  lie  had  traversed  to  its  end.  He 
frankly  admitted  that  day,  as  ho  always  did 
in  his  declining  years,  the  great  changes  which 
had  been  wrought  in  journalism  since  he  was 
au  active  member  of  the  profession.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  in  his  later  years  that  the 
newspaper  had  become  the  vehicle  of  informa- 
tion rather  than  of  opinions.  As  he  once  terse- 
ly put  it,  “ the  world  don’t  care  what  an  editor 
thinks  about  a fact,  but  it  does  care  a great 
deal  for  the  fact  itself.” 

Yet  there  was  never  a more  omnivorous 
reader  of  newspapers,  although  latterly  be 
used  the  eyes  of  another  instead  of  his  own, 
and  usually  those  of  the  daughter  who  devoted 
her  life  to  him.  It  was  not  only  political  new  s 
that  claimed  and  obtained  liis  attention,  but 
all  the  record  of  events,  great  and  small,  that 
combine  to  make  up  the  daily  journal.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  and  of  the  benevolence 
of  his  character  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
reporter  for  a daily  paper  iu  a peculiar  way 
some  years  ago.  The  reporter  had  been  de- 
tailed to  a case  of  distress  which  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  office.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty  he  encountered  one  of  those  pictures 
of  misery  which  can  only  be  seen  in  a great 


city  of  startling  contrasts  like  New'  York.  It 
was  a bitterly  cold  night  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  in  a room  on  the  top  floor  of 
an  East  side  tenement-house,  in  which  there 
was  neither  fire  nor  food  and  no  furniture  save 
two  remnants  of  chairs,  a woman  was  found 
with  two  little  children.  The  next  morning 
a description  of  the  scene  was  given  in  the 
newspaper,  together  with  a short  statement  of 
the  cause  of  her  misfor tuues.  That  afternoon 
a second  call  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing her  a small  amount  which  some  charitable 
person  had  sent  to  the  office  for  her  relief,  and 
she  was  theu  found  in  comparative  comfort. 
A stove  had  made  its  appearance,  there  was  a 
supply  of  coal,  the  closet  had  been  filled  with 
provisions,  and  mother  and  children  had  been 
provided  with  stout  shoes  and  warm  stockings. 
The  woman  gave  a description  of  her  benefac- 
tor so  full  and  correct  that  the  reporter  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  Mr.  Weed.  When  that 
afternoon  inquiry  w’as  made  of  him  as  to  the 
fact,  Mr.  Weed  admitted  that  he  had  “helped 
the  woman  a little,”  but  exacted  a promise 
that  no  mention  should  be  made  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  circumstance;  nor  has  the  inci- 
dent ever  been  published  until  now.  This 
case  has  not  been  mentioned  in  such  detail 
because  it  was  at  all  an  anomaly  iu  the  life  of 
the  veteran  journalist,  but  rather  as  typical  of 
the  man  in  that  aspect  of  which  the  world 
knows  so  little. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Mr.  Weed  retained  his 
keen  appetite  for  public  affairs.  It  is  not  the 
present  purpose  to  enter  upon  his  political  war- 
fares or  opinions,  but  only  to  give  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  which  afford  an  insight 
into  a character  which  had  such  striking  con- 
trasts. Some  ten  years  ago  there  was  a Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States — whom  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  name,  as  he  has  disappeared  from 
public  life — who,  because  of  his  political  iso- 
lation no  less  than  by  reason  of  his  brilliant 
powers  of  mind,  was  quite  prominently  before 
the  public.  During  the  political  campaign  of 
1872  this  Senator  made  a speech  in  Indiana 
which  attracted  very  general  attention,  and 
among  those  who  read  it  with  great  care  was 
Mr.  Weed.  The  writer  of  this,  returning  from 
the  West  soon  after,  met  Mr.  Weed,  who  asked 
many  questions  concerning  the  Senator,  and 
finally  said,  “There’s  a Presidential  possibility 
in  that  man.”  Some  weeks  afterward,  and 
when  this  incident  had  been  entirely  forgot- 
ten, Mr.  Weed  astonished  the  writer  one  even- 
ing by  abruptly  remarking, 

“I  have  seen  our  candidate  for  President.” 

“ Whom  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Weed  ?” 

“ Why,  Senator .” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him  t” 

“ He  will  do,”  was  the  sententious  answer. 

But  the  Seuatorwas  never  named  elsewhere 
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than  in  Mr.  Weed's  library  for  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistracy of  the  nation,  and  probably  never  had 
a suspicion  that  the  American  Warwick  had 
ever  thought  of  him  in  connection  with  the 
office. 

One  night  in  August,  1875,  is  memorable  to 
the  writer  for  the  reason  that,  although  he  has 
travelled  hundreds  of  times  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  made 
the  journey  by  boat,  and  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Weed,  who  was  also  a passenger,  talked  as  only 
he  could  talk  when  he  was  in  the  humor,  all 
the  way  between  the  two  cities.  Referring 
that  night  to  the  famous  Antimasonic  episode 
in  New  York  politics,  he  denied  that  he  had 
ever  used  the  phrase,  in  connection  with  the 
body  which  had  been  found,  that  it  was  “ a 
good  enough  Morgan  uutil  after  the  election.” 
And  he  made  the  denial  with  considerable 
wanutb,  as  though  be  considered  the  accusa- 
tion as  a reflection  upon  his  good  sense. 

During  that  same  night  he  also  talked  very 
fully  of  his  mission  to  Europe  during  the  war,  in 
company  with  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  and  ho  took  occasion  to  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  great  service  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate  had  done  his  country  in 
that  crisis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
mission  of  Mr.  Weed  was  chiefly  to  England, 
while  that  of  the  archbishop  was  to  Napoleon 
HI.,  and  Mr.  Weed  seemed  to  bo  lirmly  con- 
vinced that  but  for  his  efforts  the  adventurer 
then  on  the  throne  of  France  would  not  only 
have  recognized  the  Confederacy  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  hut  would  have  attempted 
armed  intervention  in  its  behalf.  This  epi- 
sode in  our  civil  war  has  never  been  fully  told, 
and  it  will  furnish  the  material  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  the  autobiography 
which  it  is  generally  understood  Mr. Weed  has 
left  behind  him. 

With  Mr.  Weed’s  methods  in  politics  it  is  not 
onr  intention  to  meddle,  nor  to  express  any 
opinion  concerning  them,  but  justice  requires 
it  to  be  said  that  there  were  times  when  he 
took  a broad,  unselfish, and  wholly  uon-partisau 
view  of  public  aftairs.  One  such  occasion  was 
in  tho  early  summer  of  1865.  Two  gentlemen 
armed  with  letters,  one  of  which  was  from  Mr. 
Seward,  whose  face  then  yet  bore  the  marks  of 
the  assassin’s  knife,  called  upon  Mr.  Weed  at 
Room  No.  11  in  the  Astor  House,  where  for  so 
many  years  were  his  political  head-quarters. 
Mr.  Weed  on  that  occasion  showed  a familiari- 
ty with  Virginia  politics  which  seemed  mar- 
vellous to  two  of  his  visitors,  who  had  been 
life-long  residents  of  the  State,  and  prominent- 
ly connected  with  its  public  affairs.  His  so- 
lution of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  close 
of  the  war  was  to  bring  the  old  Whig  element 
to  the  fore,  and  so  direct  affairs  as  to  make  it 
the  controlling  power  in  the  South.  At  that 
time  he  gave  no  evidence  that  he  had  contem- 


plated the  marvellous  history  the  nation  has 
since  made. 

There  is  one  other  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Weed 
which  in  one  respect  trenches  upon  politics, 
but  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that  it  is 
now  given,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  freshness  at 
least,  for  it  has  never  been  told  before.  After 
the  Republican  defeat  iu  Iudiaua  iu  October, 
1876,  the  outlook  of  the  party  was  not  very 
bright,  either  in  that  State  or  in  the  country 
at  large.  At  a meeting  held  iu  Iudianapolis 
just  after  the  close  of  the  State  contest  it  was 
determined  to  keep  up  a show  of  vigor  until 
the  Presidential  election.  But  there  was  no 
money  in  the  party  treasury  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  meetings  and  speakers.  In  this  di- 
lemma it  was  determined  to  appeal  to  friends 
of  the  cause  in  New  York  for  help.  Two  gen- 
tlemen were  sent  on  the  mission,  armed  with  a 
letter  from  a then  very  important  personage. 
When  this  letter  was  presented  to  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  addressed,  Mr.  Weed  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  The  gentlemau  read  the 
letter,  and  pondered  over  it.  Finally,  giving 
it  to  Mr.  Weed,  he  said,  ° Here  is  a letter  from 

. What  does  it  meant”  Glancing  over 

it,  Mr.  Weed  handed  it  back  with  the  terse  re- 
mark, “ It  means  money.”  Which  was  precise- 
ly what  it  did  mean. 

It  may  he  added  as  the  last  of  these  ram- 
bling reminiscences  that  Mr. Weed  always  took 
a keen  interest  in  the  New  York  Press  Club, 
although  ho  very  seldom  was  seen  in  its  rooms, 
as  it  was  not  established  until  tho  years  of  his 
physical  feebleness  had  come.  And  he  was  to 
the  end  of  bis  life  the  judicious  and  kindly 
friend  of  young  journalists.  He  has  left  grate- 
ful memories  of  him  in  very  many  newspaper 
offices  thronghont  the  land,  for  scores  of  young 
men  have  gone  out  from  New  York  to  become 
editors  and  reporters  in  other  cities  who  owe 
their  start  in  life  to  his  generous  assistance. 
Bitter  as  he  could  be,  and  often  was,  in  his  po- 
litical animosities,  no  kindlier  heart  than  his 
ever  throbbed,  no  one  ever  had  a larger  sym- 
pathy with  the  unfortunate.  If  it  be  true  that 
“ charity  covers  a multitude  of  sins,”  the  worst 
faults  of  Thurlow  Weed  should  be  forgiven, 
if  they  cau  not  all  be  forgotten. 


Even  in  the  United  States  Seuate  they  oc- 
casionally enliven  the  tedium  of  legislative 
proceedings  with  a little  honest  hilarity.  A 
few  days  ago  in  that  body  the  bill  for  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  navy  chaplains  by 
making  their  pay  equal  to  that  of  army  chap- 
lains was  taken  tip. 

Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  wanted  to  know 
if  it  would  suit  to  equalize  the  pay  by  redu- 
cing that  of  army  chaplains  to  the  navy  stand- 
ard. 

Senator  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  said  : “ It 
would  not  suit  me  so  well  as  it  would  probably 
suit  the  Senator  from  Kausas.  I have  not  the 
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same  desire  for  economy  of  this  character.  Be- 
sides, l do  not  want  to  see  the  praying  force  of  this 
country  reduced.  I think  it  ought  to  be  in- 
creased.” 

An  audible  smile  was  noticed  all  over  the 
Senate  and  in  the  galleries.  Senator  Plumb’s 
baleful  proposition  lacked  that  enthusiastic 
snpport  which  is  necessary  to  carry  through 
great  moral  revolutions. 


We  do  not  make  history  very  rapidly  in 
America,  but  fortunately  there  are  a few  who 
at  celebrations  of  old  settlers  turn  up,  and  em- 
balm in  verse  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
hardships  of  the  pioneers.  Recently  at  one  of 
these  reunions  in  Northern  Illinois  there  was 
presented  and  read  the  following 

EXPERIENCE  OF  N.  G.  REYNOLDS  AND  FAMILY 
IN  1885. 

BY  AMANDA  REYNOLD8  SMITH. 

Of  Eighteen  hundred  thirty-five,  few  are  alive 
To  relate  the  stories  of  the  frontier  life. 

Of  crossing  the  prairies  through  wet  and  cold, 

With  naugiit  but  the  lone  tree  to  point  out  the  road. 

From  Paw  Paw  Grove  wc  struck  across, 

Rain  setting  in  with  fog  on  the  morass. 

Darkness  enveloped  us  on  every  hand, 

81owly  the  night  hours  passed  by  our  little  band. 

Morning  dawned  not  a tree  In  sight. 

No  kindling  of  fire,  all  water  and  mud, 

Provisions  were  cold,  appetites  very  poor 
This  camping  on  prairie  was  not  very  good. 

Father,  mother,  brothers  three, 

Hours  we  watched  for  the  lone,  lone  tree. 

Father  in  water  above  his  knees. 

Mother  she  cries  the  tree  I can’t  see. 

Wagons  three  all  fast  in  the  mud, 

On  the  backs  of  our  horses  we  all  of  us  mount, 
Every  eye  in  search  for  the  lone  lost  tree, 

With  joy  we  are  met  by  Mr.  Farrington. 

On  reaching  Coon  Creek  no  other  way, 

Water  very  cold  horses  had  to  swim. 

Wagon  box  floats  horses  headed  up  stream 
Now  we  are  through  looking  for  the  lone  tree. 

The  winter  was  cold,  provisions  were  short. 

Seven  families  in  ail  in  a little  log  hut, 

Measles  break  out,  seventeen  children  by  the  way, 
Sixty  miles  for  a doctor  and  that  wouldn’t  pay. 

Indians  calling  by  night  and  day. 

Faces  at  windows,  oh ! horror  what  a sight. 

Picture  the  children  with  beds  on  the  floor, 
Trembling,  shaking  at  the  sight  of  the  warrior. 

Well  do  I remember  a warrior  that  came 
To  visit  the  tribe  of  our  little  town, 

The  cleaning  of  guns,  preparations  were  made 
To  fight  on  the  morrow  if  necessity’s  need. 

Peace  be  to  those  who  have  thus  passed  away. 

May  they  meet  with  us  in  spirit  on  anniversary  day, 
Inspire  our  hearts  with  benevolence  and  love, 

For  all  that  have  come  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 


Of  all  the  books  in  which  “nigger  talk”  is 
dominant  commend  ns  to  Diddle  y Dumps , and 
Tot.  The  dialect  of  u the  man  and  brother” 
is  therein  reproduced  with  absolute  perfec- 
tion. And  the  negro  anthems!  Never  have 


they  been  reproduced  with  more  of  the  very 
marrow'  of  “ de  cullud  man.”  As  when  Dumps 
began  to  siug : 

Efn  ’ligion  was  er  thing  that  money  oould  buy— 

O reign,  Marse  Jesus,  er  reign  !— 

De  rich  would  live,  an’  de  po’  would  die— 

O reign,  Marse  Jesus,  er  reign  1 

Chorus. 

O reign,  reign,  reign,  er  my  Lord, 

O reign,  Marse  Jesus,  er  reign ; 

O reign,  reign,  reign,  er  my  Lord, 

O reign,  Marse  Jesus,  er  reign ! 

But  de  Lord  He  ’lowed  He  wouldn’t  have  it  so — 
O reign,  Marse  Jesus,  er  reign  I 
So  de  rich  mus’  die  jes  same  as  de  po’— 

O reign,  Marse  Jesus,  er  reign  1 

And  again,  when  Uncle  Bob  splains  to  de 
chiPen  bout’ii  Dau’l  in  de  lions’  den : 

“Dan’l  wuz  er  good  Christy uu  man  wat  lived 
iu  de  Bible ; and  whedder  he  wuz  er  white  man 
or  whedder  he  wuz  er  brack  man  I duuno ; I 
ain’t  nuber  byeard  nobody  say.  But  dafc’s  ue- 
der  hyear  nor  dar;  he  wuz  er  good  man,  an’ 
he  pray  tree  times  eby  day.  At  de  fns  peep- 
in’ uv  de  day  Brer  Dan’l  he  usen  fur  ter  hop 
out’n  his  bed  an’  git  down  on  ’is  knees;  aid 
soon’s  eber  de  horn  bit  blowed  fur  de  ban’s  ter 
come  out’n  de  field  fur  dinuer,  Brer  Dau’l  he 
went  in  his  house,  he  did,  an’  he  flop  right 
back  ou  ’is  kuces.  Au’  wen  de  sun  set,  don 
dar  he  wuz  agin,  er  prayiu’  au’  er  strivin’  wid 
de  Lord. 

“Weil,  de  king  uv  dat  kontry  he  ’low  he 
nuber  want  no  prayin’  ’bout  ’im ; be  sez,  sezee, 
4 1 want  de  tiling  fur  ter  stop.’  But  Brer  Dai;  l 
he  nuber  studied  ’im ; he  jes  prayed  right  on, 
tell  by’inby  de  king  he  ’low  dat  de  nex’  man 
wat  he  kotch  prayiu’  he  wuz  gwine  cas’  ’im  in 
do  lions’  den. 

“ Well,  nex’  mornin’,  soon’s  Brer  Dan’l  riz 
fnm  ’is  bed,  he  light  right  on  ’is  knees,  an’ 
went  ter  prayin’ ; an’  wile  he  woz  or  wrestlin’ 
in  prar,  de  pater-rollers  dey  come  in  an’  dey 
tied  ’im  ban’  an’  foot  wid  er  rope,  an’  tnck  ’im 
right  erlong  tell  dey  come  ter  de  lions’  den ; an’ 
wen  dey  wuz  y it  er  fur  ways  fnm  dar  dey  hyeard 
de  lions  er  ro’in  an’  er  sayin, 4 Ar-ooorrrrar!  ar- 
ooorrrrar!’  an’  all  dey  hearts  ’guu  ter  quake 
sept’n  Brer  Dau’l’s;  he  nuber  uotiee  ’em;  he 
jes  pray  ’long.  By’mby  dey  git  ter  de  den, 
an’  dey  tie  er  long  rope  ronn’  Brer  DanTs  wais’, 
au’  tro  ’im  right  in.  And  dey  drawed  up  de 
rope,  an’  went  back  whar  dey  come  fum. 

“Well,  yearly  nox’  mornin’  hyear  dey  come 
agin,  an’  dis  time  de  king  he  come  wid  ’em; 
an’  dey  hyeard  de  lions  er  ro’in, 4 Ar-ooorrrrar ! 
ar-ooorrrrar!’  An’  dey  come  tor  de  den,  an’ 
dey  open  de  do’ ; an’  dar  wuz  do  lions,  wid  dey 
monf  open  an’ dey  eyes  er  shiuiu’,jes  er  tromp* 
in’  backcrds  an’  forerds,  an’  dar  in  de  corner 
sot  an  angel  smoovin’  uv  ’is  wings;  an’  right  in 
de  middle  uv  de  den  was  Dau'l,  jes  er  sot’n 
back  dar.  Gemmnn,  he  wuz'n  totch  ! He  nnber 
so  much  ez  had  de  smell  uv  de  lions  ’bout'n 
’im.  He  wnz  ez  whole,  man,  ez  he  wuz  de  day 
he  wuz  born.  Eben  de  boots  on  ’iui,  sar,  wuz 
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ez  shiny  ez  dey  wnz  wen  dey  pot  ’im  dar 

He  preach  de  Word,  he  did,  right  erlong,  an’ 
atter  dat  he  ’gun  ter  sing  dis  hymn : 

Dan'l  wuz  er  prayin’  man ; 

He  pray  tree  times  er  day. 

De  Lord  he  hist  de  winder, 

Fur  ter  hyear  po*  Dan’l  pray. 

Den  he  ’gun  ter  call  up  de  mo’ners;  an*  dey 
come,  too ! Mun,  de  whole  yeath  wuz  erlive 
wid  ’em!  De  white  folks  dey  went  up,  aurde 
niggers  dey  went  up,  an’  de  pater-rollers  dey 
went  up,  an’  de  king  he  went  up,  an’  dey  all 
come  thu  an’  got  ’ligion ; an’  fum  dat  day  deni 
folks  is  er  sarviu’  de  Lord. 

“An’  now,  chil’en,  efu  yer  be  like  Brer  Dau’l, 
an’  say  yer  prars,  an’  put  yer  ’pen’ence  in  de 
Lord,  yer  needn’  be  er  fyeard  uv  no  lions ; de 
Lord  he’ll  take  cyar  uv  yer,  an’  he’ll  be  mighty 
proud  to  do  it.” 

Then  Uncle  Bob  gave  out  a hymn,  which 
all,  black  and  white,  sang  with  great  fervor. 
The  first  verses  implored  blessings  on  marster, 
missus,  chi l’eu,  and  u dese  niggers,”  and  closed 
with  the  following: 

“All  folkses,  Lord,  all  folkses,  Lord— 

O Lord,  bless  all  de  same ! 

Oh,  bless  de  good,  an’  bless  de  bad. 

Far  de  glory  uv  dy  name. 

Now  bless  us.  Lord ! now  bless  us.  Lord  l 
Don’t  fool  ’long  o’  us  no  mo’ ; 

Oh,  sen*  us  down  de  blessin’,  Lord ! 

An*  den  we’ll  let  yer  go.” 


A correspondent  in  Rhode  Island  sends  us 
the  following,  copied  from  an  old  grave-stone 
iii  'the  burial-ground  at  Smithfield,  in  that 
State: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  amiable  Consort  of 

, and  daughter  of  Mr. , who  departed  this 

life  Oct.  y*  17,  a.d.  1796,  aged . 

While  she  was  at  a brook. 

And  where  she  did  not  like  to  go, 

She  from  her  friends  was  sudden  took. 
Seized  with  a fit  she's  subject  to. 

Her  body  in  the  water  lay, 

Her  weeping  husbAnd  found  the  same, 

The  means  was  used  without  delay 
To  call  her  back,  but  all  In  vain. 

Her  life  to  God  she  did  resign, 

And  angels  bore  her  soul  away. 

The  grave  her  body  now  confines 
Shall  rise  triumphant  the  last  day. 

As  a supplement  to  this  we  give  the  follow- 
ing, sent  by  a naval  officer,  who  copied  it  from 
a grave-stone  iu  a burial-ground  near  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  The  burning  idea  embod- 
ied in  the  verse  seems  to  be  that  a great  ca- 
lamity is  converted  into  a happy  release,  while 
the  enduring  stone  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  stone  itself  was  the  gift  of  a man  in  the 
f service  of  his  country : 

Happy  the  babe  who,  privileged  by  fate 
To  shorter  labor  and  a lighter  weight. 
Received  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Ordered  to-morrow  to  return  to  death. 

G&atis.  By  Lieutenant  J 8 . 

His  Grandparent. 

1791. 


THE  MODERN  DAVID. 

In  a quiet  old  town  in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire, 
Some  fifty  years  since— or  it  may  be  threescore — 
Lived  a preacher  beloved  and  revered  by  his  people. 
Who  called  him  “ the  Elder” ; nor  need  we  know 
more. 

Many  years  he  had  led  them  by  purest  example ; 

Many  years  he  had  fed  them  with  precepts  divine ; 
Had  married  and  buried,  baptized  and  befriended. 
Had  broken  the  bread  and  had  poured  out  the  wine. 
So  peaceful  his  life  and  so  healthful  his  habits, 
Though  sixty,  he  yet  was  as  straight  as  a mast, 
His  cheeks  like  red  apples,  his  laugh  ever  ready, 

His  hair  thick  and  glossy,  though  silvering  fast. 
His  girls  were  all  married  and  settled  around  him. 
With  husbands  and  children  and  cares  of  their  own ; 
His  sons  too  had  left  him  for  business  and  college, 
And  he  and  his  wife  were  now  living  alone. 
Alone—  yes,  and  lonely  for  lack  of  the  children ; 

The  house  was  so  still  it  wras  fairly  forlorn ; 

He  found  the  hours  heavy  when  weary  of  study, 
When  all  chopped  was  the  w*ood,  and  all  hoed  was 
the  corn. 

His  wife  had  grown  feeble,  and  seldom  went  with  him 
In  the  heavy-topped  chaise  to  make  calls  on  the 
sheep, 

But  in  warm  afternoons,  when  her  house  was  In  order, 
Would  retire  to  the  bedroom,  and  there  fall  asleep. 
The  Elder,  deserted,  one  day  fell  a-thinklng 
Of  David  of  old,  who,  when  his  plans  went  wrong, 
Could  solace  his  sorrows,  forget  all  his  trials. 

By  the  aid  of  sweet  music,  with  harp  and  with  song. 
“ Oh,  could  / but  do  likewise,”  the  good  man  reflected, 
“ How  swiftly,  how  smoothly,  these  moments  would 
glide ! 

The  complaints  of  my  deacons,  the  lack  of  my  children. 
The  advances  of  age,  I could  then  well  abide. 

But  alas  for  the  harp ! for  I never  yet  saw  one ; 

And  alas  for  the  songs ! for  I never  could  rhyme. 
A jew’s-harp  I’ve  mastered,  but  that  can’t  content  me. 

O David,  what  i could  you  have  played  in  my  time  ? 
My  people  would  laugh  If  I bought  me  a fiddle ; 

To  flute  and  bass-viol  I do  not  incline ; 

Too  old  are  my  fingers  to  play  on  a spinet, 

Nor  could  I afford  one.  I must  not  repine.” 

So  he  stifled  his  longings,  and  almost  forgot  them, 
Till  one  day  to  the  city  on  business  he  went ; 

And  while  threading  its  mazes,  confused  by  its  tumult, 
“ What  sweet  sounds  are  these  with  Its  clamor  now 
blent?” 

Smile  not  at  the  rustical  ear  of  the  Elder. 

“’Tls  only  a hand-organ,”  answered  his  son. 

And  the  old  man  passed  on,  but  bis  pulses  were 
leaping, 

And  before  ho  went  home  he  had  bought  himself  one 
Of  the  best  German  make,  with  three  separate  barrels, 
And  each  barrel  played  for  him  ten  distinct  airs 
Just  by  turning  the  handle.  O blessed  Invention ! 

He  felt  it  an  answer  direct  to  his  prayers. 

No  day  was  now  long,  and  no  labor  seemed  tedious, 
With  this  fountain  of  melody  ever  at  hand 
To  pour  forth  its  treasures  of  soothing  refreshment, 
An  oasis  of  joy  in  a dull  prosy  land. 

As  it  made  his  wife  nervous,  ’twas  kept  in  the  garret 
(In  the  rose  of  his  joy  this  had  been  the  sole  thorn) ; 
And  there,  all  alone  in  the  brown-raftered  chamber, 
'Mid  festoons  of  dried  apple,  of  sage,  and  seed  corn. 
The  Elder  would  sit,  when  ills  day’s  work  was  over. 

With  a smile  on  his  face  as  he  ground  out  the  air, 
Wkile  the  long  dusty  sunbeams  streamed  in  the  west 
window, 

Gently  touched  his  broad  shoulders  and  crowned 
his  white  hair. 

’Twas  thus  he  was  6een  unawares  by  Miss  Kitty, 

A sweet  city  maiden  betrothed  to  his  son, 

Who,  spending  a week  on  tho  farm  of  his  daughter, 
Strolled  over  to  call  on  the  parents  of  John. 
’Twas  a day  in  mid-June,  and  the  old-fashioned  roses. 
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Dorp  rpd  aifd  pure  white,  were  in  bloom  round  tbe 
d-»t.r, 

Which  stood  frankly  open,  tbe  cat  on  the  threshold, 
And  » gay  braided  mat  to  protect  the  white  floor. 
Most  welcome  tbe  coolness  ami  shade  of  the  kitchen* 
Bui  where  was  the  Elder,  and  where  was  the  dame? 
Profound  was  the  stillness,  save  pussy's  soft  purring. 
Anti  n similar  »oand  from  the  bedroom  that  t ame. 
Light  tiptoed  the  maiden  through  kitchen,  past  bed- 
room, 

To  the  sitting-room,  study.  No  Elder  was  there. 
But  hark ! a sweet  sound  Is  now  heard  in  the  distance. 

Bewildered,  she  follows  It.  climbs  the  steep  stair. 
Then  grtifMf»  her  way  onward  through  darkened  guest- 
chambers, 

And  climb*  to  the  pam?t,  still  led  by  the  sound. 
*Ti3  her  favorite  waltz ! .**  Now  surely  I‘m  dreaming  V 


Exclaims  pretty  Kitty  In  wonder  profound. 

At  the  top  of  the  stair  she  peep*  cautiously  round  her. 

Half  screened  by  blue  “ comforters”  hnug  on  a line ; 
And  there  sat  the  blessed  old  saint  at  his  organ. 
Grinding  out  (lancing  music  in  rapture  divine. 

Do  you  think  Kitty  laughed  as  she  stood  there  be- 
holding 

The  simple  old  man  by  his  organ  beguiled, 

The  foreground  of  blankets,  herbs,  andirons,  and 
apples. 

And  the  clumsy  old  cradle  that  held  John,  n cldldf 
No ; she  listened  in  silence,  bright  tears  on  her  lashes, 
Till  ho  ceased.  Then  she  crept  unsuspected  away. 
And  a new  love  for  John  and  Ids  geutle  old  father 
Seemed  to  grow  in  her  heart  from  the  scene  of  that 
day. 

Laliu  D.  Nichols. 
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IF  there  be  anything  disrupting  in  mere 
topography,  the  section  below  the  range 
which  closes  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Riv- 
erside country  should  also,  in  its  turn, 
clamor  to  be  admitted  as  a separate  State. 
It  should  clamor  at  any  rate  to  be  joined 
to  Arizona,  with  the  climatic  system  of 
which  it  is  inseparably  connected.  Ari- 
zona and  the  portion  of  California  south- 
east of  the  low  San  Gorgon  io  Pass  have 
the  same  seasons  as  Mexico,  that  is  to  say, 
the  rains  fall  in  the  summer,  while  north- 
ward they  fall  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  thunder-storms  on  each  side  of  the 
mountains  are  plainly  visible  to  the  other, 
but  never  pass  this  limit.  I myself  have 
seen,  from  the  Arizona  side,  in  Decem- 
ber, being  under  hot,  clear  sunshine  at 
the  time,  the  murky  clouds  billowing  up 
above  this  range,  and  lightnings  playing 
in  them,  and  have  found  Los  Angeles,  on 
presently  returning  thither,  drenched  with 
its  first  showers. 

There  is  but  one  reason  why  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  section  described  should  not 
raise  such  a clamor,  or  rather  there  is  this 
excellent  reason,  that  it  does  not  possess  at 
present  any  inhabitants  worth  mention- 
ing. For  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  pass,  to  the  Arizona  frontier  at 
Yuma,  the  railroad  hardly  knows  what 
local  traffic  is.  Its  route  is  over  the  much- 
talked-of  “Colorado  Desert,”  in  compar- 
ison with  which  the  deserts  we  have  seen 
hitherto,  though  by  no  means  unimposing 
in  their  way,  are  of  small  dimensions. 
There  are  various  stopping -places,  with 
designations  on  the  map,  but  these  are 
rarely  more  than  signal  stations  and  points 
where  the  locomotive  stops  to  drink  at  the 
artesian  wells. 

The  plain  is  not  of  vast  extent  laterally. 
Black  and  purplish  mountains  are  always 
in  sight,  and  spurs  of  them  cross  the  course. 
Bowlders  and  pebbles  are  scattered  thick- 


ly on  the  surface  at  first,  among  patches  of 
bunch-grass;  then  the  jaws  of  the  black 
and  purple  mountains  open,  near  Seven 
Palms,  and  show  the  genuine  white  sand 
desert,  strewn  with  bowlders  still,  but  bare 
of  vegetation,  and  varied  with  dunes  and 
large  hills  of  clean  sand.  One  expects  a 
glimpse  of  blue  water  between  the  dunes 
at  every  moment,  as  if  riding  to  Coney 
Island  or  Long  Branch.  We  traverse  a 
singular  depression,  which  is  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  for  a hundred  miles,  at  its 
lowest  point  nearly  three  hundred  feet. 
At  Dos  Palmas,  in  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pit,  a board  shanty  saloon,  covered  with 
inscriptions  in  an  amateurish  lettering, 
stands  alone  at  a little  distance  from  the 
track.  Surely  the  keeper  of  it  must  con- 
sume his  own  drinks,  and  lead  a melan- 
choly existence  unprecedented  among  bar- 
keepers. No ; a horseman  in  Mexican  ac- 
coutrements dashes  across  the  plain — 
though  where  he  should  dash  from,  and 
how  he  should  be  riding  anything  but  the 
mummy  of  a dolphin  or  a sea-horse  here 
in  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea  itself,  is  a 
mystery— and  pulls  up  there,  and  enters. 
And  it  further  appears  that  from  this 
place  a stage  starts  every  other  day  for 
points  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  for 
Prescott,  the  remote  capital  of  Arizona 
Territory.  This  is  but  a faint  survival 
of  a bustle  which  once  reigned  before  the 
day  of  the  railroad,  when  the  route  of 
the  southern  overland  mail  was  hither, 
and  long  trains  of  immigrant  and  freight 
wagons,  carrying  water  in  casks  for  two 
and  three  days' supply,  passed  continually 
over  these  wastes  east  and  west. 

Nothing  would  appear  more  depressing 
on  general  principles  than  such  a country, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  entertaining 
instead.  It  is  a stimulus  to  the  curiosity, 
and  ends  by  having  a real  fascination. 
One  would  not  wish  to  be  abandoned 
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alone  in  it  without  resources,  it  is  true, 
but  he  does  not  tire  of  looking  at  it  from 
a car  window.  Its  blazing  dryness  is  in 
its  favor.  It  is  disinfectant  and  preserv- 
ative. Perhaps  there  can  never  be  the 
most  poignant  extreme  of  sadness  in  scenes 
without  the  element  of  decay  by  damp- 
ness. It  is  chemical  and  not  botanical 
processes  that  are  principally  going  on. 
Wonders  of  almost  any  sort  may  be  ex- 
pected. Phantoms  might  flit  about  over 
it,  hiding  among  the  frequent  mirages. 

A considerable  part  of  Arizona  as  well 
is  of  the  same  character,  but  it  is  estimated 
by  competent  authority  that  with  irriga- 
tion thirty-seven  per  cent,  can  be  redeem- 
ed for  agriculture,  and  sixty  per  cent,  for 
pasturage.  It  may  be  called  to  mind  that 
even  the  apparently  hopeless  bottom  of 
the  Colorado  Desert,  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  also  below  the  level  of  the  Colora- 
do River,  and  that  water  from  this  copious 
stream  might  be  spared  for  it,  and  spread 
-over  it  with  comparative  ease.  The  truly 
patriotic  resident  of  Arizona  is  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  his  encompassing  des- 
ert, and  with  reason.  It  is  in  reality  a 
laboratory  of  useful  products.  Paper  is 
made  from  the  yucca,  or  Spanish-bayonet, 
which  abounds  in  certain  parts  of  it. 


more  accessible,  have  given  the  Territory 
the  fame  it  enjoys. 

Our  train  runs  out  upon  a long  wooden 
draw-bridge,  across  the  Colorado  River, 
and  we  arrive  at  Yuma.  The  company 
has  placed  here  the  first  of  its  series  of 
hotels  of  uniform  pattern.  It  is  both 
station  and  hotel.  Such  provision  on 
an  equal  scale  of  comfort  would  hardly 
have  been  judicious  as  an  investment 
yet  for  private  persons.  These  struc- 
tures therefore  become  not  only  a typ- 
ical feature  of  the  scenery,  but  an  indi- 
cation as  well  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
railroad  has  had  to,  and  has  been  able  to, 
by  reason  of  its  ample  resources,  take  this 
bare  new  country  in  hand.  They  are  of 
the  usual  reddish-brown,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  surrounded  by  piazzas  of  gen- 
erous width  — an  indispensable  adjunct 
under  the  dazzling  light  and  heat  of  the 
country. 

The  heat  of  Yuma  has  become  tradition- 
al. Great  heat,  nevertheless,  is  not  equal- 
ly formidable  everywhere.  It  is  well  at- 
tested that  there  is  no  sun  stroke  here,  and 
no  such  suffering  results  as  from  a much 
lower  degree  of  temperature  in  moister 
climates.  Distinct  san itary  properties  are 
even  claimed  for  this  well-baked  air.  So 


There  are  tracts  of  salt,  borax,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  asbestos,  and  kaolin,  and  quar- 
ries of  pumice  - stone,  only  waiting  for 
shipment.  It  is  maintained  also  that  it 
has  deposits  of  the  same  precious  metals 
which,  mined  in  places  where  water  is 


! near  the  sea-level,  it  is  said  to  be  less  rare- 
j fled,  and  to  comprise,  therefore,  a greater 
j quantity  of  oxygen  to  a given  bulk  than 
that  of  mountain  districts  which  in  purity 
and  dryness  it  resembles.  It  is  thought 
to  be  beneficial  in  lung  troubles.  Yuma 
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emliy  high  paUsa-dea  of  mure  ocoiiiia 
^iefe  mid; ■ adjoin to’gv  corral  # of  Hut  same. 

Tin*  waiters  in  a VunU  betel  are  of  a 
highly  miseidlamxms  We  wrn* 

'served  iji-  the  same  d u j i a g-  room • by ,11 c x » * 

' ;<?) iijiaiiivetj I rbsli y Amerkaris , ttHd  a? 
tame  Aparin-  Indian,  (*hd  and  all  bud  & 
»*.Mam  &sloutKled  uh\  endiue;  m confirm- 
ed depression ■„  on  lijjfrfhijg:  tluvt  vv^  >ve^  it* 
remain,  ami  maid  dine  sbnlt^vliivt  41  lep 
sure.  instead  of'  huvifttr  Iht  d ishes  shot  at 
■iiayjj®  ifidut  hf  A 1 : 'JfOV  tlifc 

benefit  of  ordinary  drayoiferk  who  pause 
tbe  allotted  half-hour  in  pass] n g through. 
Ruf  uiir  dobs  not  expect.  too  much  of.  Ins 
ymit-W  in  Arizona,  • r 

The  Colorado  at.  Yuma  makes  about  the 
same  impression  as  0;?  unlth  as  the  Sacra 
rdtuitd  M: ^iliv  pla^b  df  the  same  ruum\  thy 

Ohio  ai  Pittsburgh^  or  do  Couhtvtient  at 

Hertford,  U :>  \i  t orbule/it  yellow  si  man 
It  rubs  mb/ high ovaml  blulfs  on  the  Afi 
"zOWa  and  spffJUdW  ohb  their  contents 
in  wide  hers  on  that  of  (..Vilitbruia * It  i> 
yv  i tl tout  'w  Uu ryes.;  llm  iV\r  1 itrhPtf t# ugl  1 1; 
high  -decked  sfeamnohis  my  hiiugest-  rfeibkv 
of  til  oho  that  pi  v up  and  down  Hit*  inter- 

mmablv  reaches  Vif  the  fiiiu'b  oob'bratrd 

river.  being  l.ird  up  *.0  f be  books.  Momit 
of  evvifuirir  fecmniiOU  bd  • 

low  ife  it lir : hbyUr  ward  * 

IN  ,d:*v  onj»n  v^ivoly  OmiumrfeUuur  human 
•- •*. ’i-.tir*  Ikmn\  Cbitnuor  Peaks, 
l-ariro  Miiybaoh<\  or.  Freight'  }>oy,  and  fm 
ViK'Uso.  >/un(dy  loo  Pibk  dooiV}  ;,.l  v.i  ."s  !■.»:.•; 
p<jintsjiroutid  tin?  hotkon,  a biting  fore- 


$t» \)jj$ f>atf i^uriLyito; eiyiliiKcii  pen* 
pit-  vsh^ll  resort  io  yxigage;  in  a Keusihle 
sort  of  Hun  Avorsbijn  in  baifW  in  i he  genial 
w&riqtti,  aus- 

jhe  ?^^te?it  '3bidhin^  iunw  tnultitig  tor 
w Midt  hf  Tnrk^h 


jdfdt  of 

)jf  llv ;' ■ ’-7^  ^ w 

A tra  n sit  i o $ |b4  iirsaS^vati  - j 

tape's,  eryn  when  it  is  a step  iowi.nl  sofoe  * 
thing  l»tyity,i\  Yuma  hk-^iipw-  its  rail^atl,  j 
And  to-  liaviv  A hr  the 

oOn.sir-uctioTi  of  anofher  to  Port  Y^ab#l4 
^nthoGnlf  of  Cailfonvui  ; hirt  H lamontH 
■ tfeb  dhclnk}  of  tjiu  grriitn jv  iiyiiy it y it  fbire 
fc lie  h ie f fl  1 H t>i4 1 i i i point. -for 
the  tti'lh#  niKl  llie  Kipper  ^ loWus,  f t 
eKj/evts  the  Port  Ysalirl  Rnilroady which 
in  & jkirUoVi  - of. ti  through  ji|Ve  chartui^d  to 
in  Mexico*  h>  hare  the  vffH't 
of  dpuhiing  its  pophiatian  in  two  yra^- 
U will  iu<i  be  it  stUffemluu*  jMjpulatbm 
Vyeti  tbfe-M  it  Is  wnv  only  hftetdi  hun- 
«b-d. 

The  town  is  A colbv.  liou  of  inferior 
Cfdoh^  but  a few  of  the  \%ry,  IjtM  bring 


uln-red  J>o*n  da-  nurund ; mud-color  by  0 
aoati  * i g < d%  w 1 1 1 tiov.aRh  Th  e pi  nner  pa  rt 
stf  it  itv^JNidf^  wore  the  tropfual  ha>nfei> 
oit  llfe  trail  to  Aoapufer  yvn^t  ihr  or- 
duuvry  vdbigrs  (kf  Mcsiivo  . Tito*,  in/uixes 

.^obl.fa  vv;t 

and  aul,  to  loakv  a wall  two  eM.fe 

tbakdi,  ihyiliRif 
tbc  hare  ground.  Around  them  ore  gem 
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sists  of.  a cdosedii ting  gray  or  ernyu 
son  undershirt.  They  wear  tlmp: 
tbiek  coal-black  hair  *•  ban^d’low 
ov<jr  their  foreheads,  and  lung  and 
hush^  upon  their  hecks, 
feet  at  a little  distance  is  curiously 
' ' rvstheticy’Jike  that  of  the  Boccac- 
cio period  ftl  Florence,  when  men 
wore  jerkins  and  hbsb  titling  theau 
1 ike  their  skivxs,  a nd  j uifct  sudibufchy 
hv^ks,  e^e^][>t  that  instead  of  going 
T>are-h ended,  thby*  erdyfbed  thetu 
w i th  jau  niy  vel  vet  e«j$, 

The  foft.  is  without  gnir*.  other 
than  hJ  in  wither  Tor  firing  solutes* 
ami  iu«jr  iuvstrength.  as  it  no  longer 
n*>ed&  Uf  have;  exempt  from  iti  posh 
UMnoiiawntjnaiuiu^gdjUdf  The 
tn  d if  ary  policy  of  the  gov  mi  men  I. 
now  to  Maf ion  itatiewps  himjg  ■»• 
railroad  or  other  easy  line  of  i‘om- 
w here  they  aai*  he 


&ws4c*t»*  rgir  ycgjb  emtf 


iimmc&tmn 

quickly  nntHsed  to  one  auotlver  s 
support.  All  the  Arizona  jppstse--- 
taste ^ of  lhr  marvels  naiuivaUr  to  be  Lowell,  with  ite  grassy*-  parade 1 arid 

peried  tj>  Arizona  line  avenue  of  Colfnu  woods,  on  the  level  : 

It.  was  ;immeiluijbeir  tlivvvk^  of  tfifc  /Oj&mp  Grant.  on  its  elevated  t#Jde-iaml 
late  Indian  war  that:  ui.tr  visit  was,  made’  r upl:  Camp  - Apache*  at'  the  junction  of 
it  hud  been  reported  m rumors,  vitoh  two  Anmuit.^  trout  streams,  in  the  White 
proved  much  exaggerated.  that  tip*  Whole  | fii ter  Oaimit;  and  the  others- have  only 
white  el vili^itein  of  ih;  Territory  wax  U)  5 hi>  strategic  ini  pittance  hjshswl  of  in* 
danger  front  the.  uni  break,  and  irnups--  ; IriuMc  strength.  The  bnmmfcs  at  Yuma 

who  were'  but'  just  how  un  their  mum: .UtnYtefct  of  a series  of  com  furl  able,  large. 

had  be<m  hashmed  bjthbiy  Twill  till  sides  adobe  houses . piasieml  and  painted 

The  fir^t  yttMv  of  IudwJ*b,  there  iw*y  at  Kumfijuluig  ah  ohlon^  plaza.  They  kav» 

Yuma  w&hau  l^ut hf double  i m porhiwh.  , in  fftirtit  tjf  Uiritn  a peculiar 

They  were  not  Apaches,  it  is  truce  but  a nf  green  blinds,  which  shuts  out  the  glare 

suhseijntuil  ayqutnnUMiee  with  the  general  : from  the  yeilow  ground,  iind,  makes.  bath 

Held  proved  them  th  lie  ev>m  itmttv  pkYuB  aybol  prcprieirndy  and .$teicy  $ u^; 

feSQufe  Thr-.v are  of  that  saiislheKn-y  type  fur  the  summer 

of  Siivuyvs  AViiu  wear  J I til  e ehd  hiog,  and  The  principal  chief  of  the  band  upon 
)ii«io ad*  this  European.  They  are  to  Ik*  whose  hahoutiony  the  fort  looks  down 
seen  hi  numbers  about-  thy mil  way  station  chooses  his  *mbw*htefe,  but  is  himself  ap- 
be  t iie  casubi  piCsseuKeiwni  the  train.  The  ) pointed  by  the  mtlita'ry  coivimavjdant.  The 
:ndlr>'>ud  ^ still  now  to  theur  ahd  they  last  inv^Mtutv*  wdtti  this  distinction  was 
bu  ve  no r stubiUai  their : rnrvosiry.  They/  made  (is  jopg  Ugo  ae  ,lbu‘^  by  creneraL  timn 
rbkiy  frpdvds  who  visit  them  to  she  tlie . Aliyjotc  y' . ii it 

d i-h w* bvidgiy . and  descxnbe  bow  it  swmys,  the  now  wrinkled  .and  decrefbt  Pasquah 
and  how  fbc  caps  aye  i^witclicd  fiduV  imc ^ : who  w as  de«cyit*e<l  -at  &&  tn  tail/ 

typek  to  difbilipv,  ; : ’ /■;; • /yy 'tiii’e-*  1 ook filg  hhifi/  <K  aii  agiti^ble  dbp>w- 

Tii^  avc  met  with  corning  this.  tibh.  lbis<(uui  ^ people  cUHi^ale  little 

brid'j-  front  t be  patch  of  fiver  but  ton#  rnwr  . patclms  of  vegetables  and  buy  in  the  river- 
thb'  fprl  on  the  Califarfda(sblc,  where  fheif  j bofluni  after  it  'iu<^ . Ime n . by*  tlu> 
prihpip^i Thg  *>$tthuai  oyetdiodv<  Theit  principal  suater 

nmijir ^^tride  yii  great  f-pf MMt  buweveic  b it  ^w#t  bean  ivskdii- 

en(  bvlund  tbeiit  n lung  ml  sa^ii  ur ■hroitl.’  : bUmr  ( bat  vf  lire  locust,  from  a,  variety  \>( 
dependiug  from .-ihe  breech  civile  wbi.-h  j ihe  ua^pruf  tree.  This  they  pound  M 
makes  an  jtitpanknl  pa*rt;  of  tiierr^ ^ ynidrUcrs  into  a kind  of  ihmr.  SomeUuies, 

Thear  ^•slume  fur  the  re> » in  viMter.  con  - ; on  the  move,  they  tioat  iheir  huy  across 


across  xmmitA 


r.a>  r3jt«ft4f’  thftjF  j^sli< 
them;  #wimutiug ; .{uni  they  propel  the 
#m&tl  children  h\.  the  .^hjo  way.  putting' 
ihuixi  iotVi  the  targe'  Egy ptfii -ti look*  Og  at 
hxH,  Mr  wafer  jars 

The.  crop  npb>^bit  f^eanK  5^'#  so  l/irgt 
$itt€  f&bt* -ofcr  to  fc  beyond  i heir  own  \ny 
aided  parity  of  consumption.  They 
therefor ^ lio^pifebly  iuvjk^I  art  their 
fnemk  the  Pbmt^  but  with  undesirable 

results.  Old  t^cvpial  describes  with  graph- 
ic  gestures  how  haggard  and  lank  these 
ymtdra  were  op  ffabir  arrival 


lust  to  he  1 f hh  tetp  .r*h 

we  push  oa  to  the  vr^mue  end  of  the  Ter- 
rirorv,  to  The  eeeentriieaUy  named 
stoue  sUycTdfetri<a.  Benson,  the  point nf 
departure  from  the  railroad  for  Tomb 
stoue,  is  V\2l  miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Tom bstoiie  is  the  very  latest  mid  liveli- 
est of  those; mftHhVbbttr  plviliiatiah.s  ul  Un 
likely  places  which  have  Ihh  if  so  ofoaV 
soon  tu  gather  lielter-skelter  around  u 
4 * finer  of  the  previous  metals,  They  hye 
at  a heiidlung  pkce  while  they*  go * draw 
around  them  wiki  and  lawless  spirits 
far  grejat  fortunes  here-  the  feuioidyv’s 
or  that  of  ihayiet  i*r*  of  violence  there  A 
school  of  literature.  in  Bivt  Harm  and  ids 
followers,  lias  ari»«ni;  fco  i'(e|cbrate  thfdy  ex- 
traordinary,: And  y?\\h  the  rapid 

advance  of  population  ami  conventional 
ideas  they  must  shortly  disappear  from 
sight  a s absol u tel y as  t he  doth » of  tradition. 
While  things  iso  well  with  them,  prices  of 


and  what 

aii  unctuous  cPrpulcpee  they  had  attained 
wheru  after  nearly  eat  ing  their  hosts  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  hormy  they  tv  ere 
only  got  rid  of  at  last  by  force. 

Writ.  ww  are  bowling  al* mg  that  now 
act uu i iy  constructed  Southern  Pacific 
■ Railroad  which  is  discoursed  of  in  the 
musty  debates  in  the 

for  ^be  year  1852  (and  who  knot*?  Wow 
much  earlier  i)  With  a . sagacity  that  great- 
ly mereaseH  ontfs*  respect  fqv'  . }m 

may  have  thought  ratlwr  comnumpl^e. 
;We;;i^cli  Stan  wix  with  Us  laya  bed*. 
Fainted  Rock,  nanmi  from  its  mysterious 
ly  decorated  huge  bowlder, TJasa  Grande, 
fmuv its  arrhitertimil  nuns  of  the  Tollers. 
arulTuesou  Adopting  the  policy  of  leav: 


ha  w 'mm  :montht>y  magazine 


‘fev  -iftsteujLl 

, ■.  | . . j>  • : . , • ■ . . 

imnW  *wit  Afc-  ‘'trx0it  he 
fpuvfr  iCi -.&*  We 

wu^i* 

^ , . . . Hit-  # ' %Ui't),  for  - t t«r 

VV*A'  * ^iialw  ^4V^ti^8Vxv<r?i».^s'  m 

th  ! . i » ' >• N no*  ]h  ei  'Rare* 
rpii  hi  i i*  jf-V-  ,c  i t \\  /& 

. A ■ yclm*  VOf 

wmiU'd  ro:  ^**  >p  wth- 
iog.  u }( Ju-u  inim* 

■ dn<m  • ^l>r\vVV>^t  ^C4Jr  »\*  ft  : 

nl  sie^tfestivenes*  Lois  A 
guard  got  up  >v  ith  ix  Win/ 
r i aster  ri  (1  e.  ami  poMed  ii'mi- 
ifftt  hy  the  Well*  Fargo  Es- 
press  h*>\,  began  to  relate  rob- 

ber' stories,  This  sUige  h;ui  hern  stopped 
■ » 6«1  ^ %v£JL}[iax>: 

si > mouths.  TbcA^\pernmce  wfe 
iidufi  ^iu  •- ; i '■  ^-S1 iuru 

oyer*  and  oti  llw  at her  hy  tb e /Imolj *h>  taui 
killing  of  the  driven.  Of  lhb  Iasi  f oat  life, 
his  sxieewssor  spoke  vyUh  ?t  djMrusJ  u<tl  tick 
h&iurah  H>  <v,<«iiM  at 

driv*>i-s.  He  ivspo/ard  ii  person  who  look 
to  the  road  aiid’  roblMJ  th(^  wfe>  feuollj.  a f 
h*rvl  ii  AX  JoA>it  he  eon&dceod  it  more  hon 
umblc  than  bpvnuviog  money  of  a friend 
which  you  kmwv  you  enuld  never  repay, 
.»r  ynhblmw  up  the  cftrtmijgfof  th*  pony 
ho  deposit;  like  a oerUiuj 
dnu  li.iV\-f v suspended  iu  Pim&  Cwnhty. 
?bif  ;As  u kh,,oimjv-.:t  dri  vtyp,  ^veirhiriAM*- 
y&tr  fox*  ^htrdiody  ei^*f  by 
•'4r#^  “tvKi>ii<e^r ' li  i^*- f -•  t lio ' 'i  t;' 

lie  .threw  tit\>yt<?*i  at  his  hd^K.M-'ik  done 
in  Af.k^k>or  that  is;  at  theleuders,  which 
were  1;k^»w1  the  i-eacli  of  life  Inife  lash. 

j^ad  ^er.v^d  fQt/bcdiis  Long 
teaihs  of  n\ ides  or  T^xas  steers;  $£  Xtetfa 


XOilil»TO>)fcV 


for.  urn  theip^vSitys  a seedy  yusfomcM*.  re 
ealtio^  hi.-  dtnu^  ofrev  his  discoviu-y  amt 


sale  of  a rich  okoe  aiul  .o^hinjct  f»»v  a rcpY- 
iillpn  of  the  evriit,  not  io  make  pi-oyiSmu 
for  his  uhl  4^0 : . Im(  that  he  may  have  on^ 
{iuove  km:h  glorious  ^ ^♦rehM  hefore  luMlies. 
Bo wKd.imes  td u s;  rtrsh  oh  hfj;  evea 

more  ijtiickly  thau  it  cattle.  Due  tino  ihiy 
the  lead  is  eYhatiYieil,  lhm*e  is.  no ' ne.nv 
treasure  h>  the  ohne.  away  tty  the  heierw 
jteotts  eJ bam ais..and  tlio  h te  it  nf  v 
or  m We3.f  hhht;  left  vi*eaht  and  d^oinie 
-Us  /faJtodf  of  the  Wjl(lbtthj6^.  Xii  .a 

va da  Tniriiug  tLOv a, oueeliiivi n.tr xon\o thop* 
k,nde  of  inlinhmuas.  India  us  ais«  lix  It;^*  in 
ahaiidoned  rows  of  ^ood  brick  Innj 
xvith.h  ?!iey  hae^  adapual  to  thew  {tin  po.^> 

far  ^ jy>ssihle  t»jv  kmx’kihh*  tuif;  tJie 
iyihihiWi?5  auid  inmchuhi 
m/fti*  ?&*:> fa  ‘ vVi  v 

A #i\  lpifSfv  C'PiiCord  coach  carried  \i% 
not  too  Speedtiy.  over  the  twenty-five  miles 
•of  d>Mty  road  to  Tombstone,  If  .wiis  yail 

ed  the  " Grand  O n'ra),  ? ufkw  a p.rosjH'C*, 
ous  mvnes  A ru’ii)  lie-  w as  tike  “barely 

Bohykfrdrn  yyjfo  pr^^rfeafto. 


Original  from 

.UNIVERSITY  OF  MIC 


Go  gle 
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to  a team; drawing  on?  wigriii^thivc?  usu- 
ally to*! k ] ed  & >£et  her — tv*> re  strung  inter- 
the  mad.  tjiie  Mexmaii- 
looking  dri  vers  trudged  beakWlhem  in  the 
deep  yeUoK  dust,  enirikitig;  I luge  “black- 
suak£s*\at  the  aounate'  Mes^uit  bushes, 
and  u 1&ri$:gfti6s  .dmtl  to  .buy—  Said  not  to 
he*  g/Knl it  purlieus 

Bf  the  Hurf^?  : Uier*At  svits  stuUA  iiiui  lia,m 

bt^uk  ihe 


W dfctaii 
bmi udi  iutlfoaii  f i i eo u rsr  bft  ^xjtstjrmdion  an  1 
between  IkHisoU  atul  Tianh.stc>u^.  A 1$&-  tt&iv 
ri^e  iif  4ak3:itlAa}}eVs  aJgtiS1  iht>  iri)mta.rk&  A%t] 
bmutd\in«]r/txiin  tin/  Gilo  * both  north  and  a w;* 
smithy.  As  the SahUi '.iSttlf ■’. -v;4^rv-.- 1 uiUi 
S&U  FrdpA  £ j mfcftb  Frk 

tint  miiy  etc#  IjOit  sb^k  ra*»$ft$?Y . ep$ 

and  protnjke  of  a flou  ri'dij kg  ^griOilt  are  foiti 
in  tiine,  but  aagy ^tjfl  |i>r k*brur?y  will-:  Schi 
ways,  ^ V®  /hoi; 

utilized,  a*  tho  $in  Pedpo  for  Hie  S/uih- 
ern  Paeitio  branch  u‘Ootiou^i<  ab*l  the  ; 

Santa  for  the  Arizona  l^uthcku, 

from  the  wntre  of ^ the  Territory ' at  Fh>r: 
eaeo,  on  the  AUuiiitie  atul  to  coo-  i 

neet  vzith  tin*  51e%icnii  System  - it  %$jif  A;'/ 

Uushv.  The  tnuiscontinehlai . ; 

moaU; 'iyh^n  The  At  bin  tie  iuxtl^cife^hili 
be  bifjU  /xvni  trade  thrpljg^  these  ' 
tnbiitin'  ninA^  as  the  'Cfifa  dw  its*  ‘^wj 
arid  p&i^  W 

ern  Btaios  Of  Mexteo,  vf  ^ern  mutihg’  w*  ■ / 

terprise,  in  which  Awerieaiis  j>tay  eou*y 
' spie  auns  ix»,r:t.v ' n;ay. . • 

The  rmufe  begun  to  bo  ufM^ith  >Ve 
chan  gad  horses  amt  Imbued  a t Cfetiteu- 
tioiiCity.  One  . ■- 

tain  bmligereney  of  such  a phiee,  hut 
ttbtne  appe&ml  bui|ifc  urhigpur 

stay  There  vvero|>]tuUvs  tif  sahxut.s--fhe 
‘ * l)e w-droji,  '<•  the  V Hbad  1 1^(11;’ 1 and  the 
like  -H&nd  at  the  door  of  6ue"  of  them  a 
Spanish  seltbnti  smoked  bur  cigarette 
a»»3 Ili>rur AvJ6trit?e ’ ;/  • -A/"*’  •;  ;\ 

«e»t  of  stump- 

itii  t& for  eMshtpg  we  brough  t kbit 
Tombstone,  iho  latter  place  being  ^th- 
out  & w&tpfrfyfaijcv*.  though  the  • •:  '•'  --S 

bafe  pmiiobly  since  beon  remetlifetl;:-; 
stam \jts-.wnr  0 f heavy  :b^m^;iibpOj>-' 

piiig  upon  the  ob' '.tte 

and  pesile  pliu,  with  a <roTi^uou«i  dtilb  / ; ; 

rmr<  by.  ipjght  ; The,; 

route  grew*  stei*p‘ 1 1 >,f  ihe  few  u*s>  J|HH|||| 

side  fences  paiid^d  sueb  ^.ij.uouncf-  ui^.v/  w]»i^l»  3m  svaa  fi>mh  nor  al 

tnente  asx  ($p  -To  8j^>g1ny/  MidLScbl agoil-  tered  his  oi^rkyv^^^knd  instead 

$t#.iik%  ■ T.h^y  -Ar^  Tlkf  f^>$^vAV/u  the  Tough  Nut  and  T,,Oal^bt.kiji  mines, 

Then  over  the  of  bnrv  htlta  appeared  to,id*  1 ,/rmV  f.*n-i/ui.n>  oi.d  of  therh,  and  iva« 
the  outline  of  Tombstoie*  iueff.  ‘v,,-!  l^lv  <)idVreiK'i*  betwwii 
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tjfels,  batiks . Hall,  for 

and  aud  stores  slocked  with 

good*  r exce)  Lefe^ 
5#r  evet*  i,l4&r  imyk-  , y.  : 

The  eititiiiS  run  under  the  city 

■itadf.  • 'foitti  Hie  roof  of  f he  Grand  Hotel 
you  looked  down  .-at  ilfe  di/diy  me  hoi-d 
works,  and  heaps  of  extracted  Ore  df  the 
Vmiuh  the  CHldcMt  Age  (close  by  the  Pal- 
ace Dklgoig-House);thfi  Mountain  Maid, 
and  otlurc  n»im^  opening  strangely  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  buildings.  This  eift-um- 
»ta ?!<*€■'  has  gi  v en  rise  to  disputes  of  owvi^r- 
ship,  so  that  whoever 


with  common  .sheds  and  poorer  appliances 
of  every  kijid,  About  them  all  lie  heaps 
Of  a h hfe k immaterial ; i*esemblmg  inferior 
mil  mixed  yyilh  ^hyte>  which  is  the  silver* 
ore  in  .its  native  condition,  A laN 
j^ibve-ground  earned  $3  50;  ami  below- 
ground $4,  for  a ‘ >HIt t of  eight  hour* 
work;  . and  the  work  went  on  night  &nd 
day,  Sundae  and  all. 

The  outskirts  consisted  still,  of  huts 
and  teufe.  A feudyniinor  could  be 
streiebed  upon  his  cot  iti tii*js  ayiiidbwly^ 
cabin  barely  large  enough  to  eon fe in  it. 
There  tycre  small  tcTits  provided  with  "wood- 
en doors  and  adobe  ehiorpeyk  New  hs  it 
was.  the  business  portion  of  the  place  had 
been  swept  put  pf  existence  «t  tine  time* 


plild  be  |af  e pur- 
chaste  all  the  gondic ting  ti t im  both  &boy«p 
.ground  and  jbeloW.  AHr  ^.c'oii.n'iiar$(lh.tg' 
hill  close  by,  to  the  southward,  Xverie  the 


.^uskm*  ay  i/uutsioNc;  am*  »u:i  con^tii’UA'NTS. 


Tough  Nut  and  Coofeiituin,  with  above 
them  many  others  discovered  later.  The 
larger  mines  have  exfetisive  buildings  of 
wood,  pciiotod  Indian  red,  with  hantUotne. 
draughting  and  assay  moms  within,  aud 
regularly  educated  kdeiitisls,  tAyeo liege 
pn.dcssors  ami  tlift  like,  in  charge.  The 
lesser  are  lain  to  put  up  in  the  beginning 


A devastating  five  hud  originated  from  a 
ehurjulensisr  incident— Hie  explosion  of  a 
whiskey  hatred  at  the.  Oriental  Saloon.- 
But  In  fourteen  days  ail  hftd  been  rebtdft 
much  better  than  before.  I took  ;t  life  piibvs 
tc»  reilrark  the  mpnfe^r  of  feShddish lilnifis 
in  h single  short  bkx-k  of  Altai  i$tn>K\ 
.sit /■yrvhioh  irxtoxieuti^  coiild  be 
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do 'with  tli e general  passion  for  gambling 
,Fio«xj  lliie  h y gieine  jnd hi  of  .view,  w h b*key 
ootcl  art*-  mentioned  &&  the  ieati- 
■_  ifijjj?  dr^isds  at  Ifchai  with 

t\n*  leisure  that  to  prevail  the  eoiv 

$tiif\t  ilruijcjrig  and  gmubling  >\i  the  sa 
1 liXmsVarid  t!»e  uni verbal  prvtfX  i et?  <?l  e&rrv- 
( ettdly /vv ea  j>dxiA  ^«rce 

that  i*t  that  iheeohb 

Th-  uhsemre.of  Sftvmgvbtmk*  or  of  other  • lead  disuse  *houhl  .claim'  so  lew  vktimi* 
hpportiinUk**  for  deporting  imnrey  in  \- 'Casual lies  itV*  ,very  infmjuent  consider* 
these  mid  ricov  orupinunttiu.s.  ancVtlie.ron*  j »ng  thy  ii\m>u<\t  of  vaporish  talk  imhalgn] 

hayiug  fit  always  jia^auti  tbW  'we  <oov 

ftodev the doubt  hi\$ 'ovtaif 

i.mmrd  iVmtentioii  Kill  \s  rtili  m nu 
J>arativt‘ly  Virgin  ground. 


hmL  h^r  .wjw ; tK: wfi’troiims  of  two 
princijVai  hufeiy,  t'm  Eagle  Brewery /Can- 
can , CUop-Hop^.  Ereuch  RfXi^emv  A-t- 
hambm,  Mu  iso  ft  t>orth  City  of  Fan*. 
Bromi  x Balohu , l%$dptfn  BMoon;:-M,nA^ 
Honnv  Kidj^fc  Wi»ej  Hoiise,  fluV  Gintto^ 
the  Tivoli,  ami  hvo  saloon s hrsuh-s  appar 
lenVly  umr/niied.  At  ail  these  plates  ga.ro- 
hH«g  goes  or*  vvilhduf  let  or  It  in  durance. 
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does  of  this  class,  such  as  ‘ 4 Billy  the  Kid,'5 
“Curly  Bill,"  and  “Russian  George,'1 
have  been  scourges  of  whole  districts  in 
Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and 
have  had  their  memories  embalmed  in 
yellow-covered  literature.  I bought  on 
the  train  a crimson  pamphlet  purporting 
to  contain  an  account  of  the  exploits  of 
Billy  the  Kid.  He  had  committed  a score 
at  least  of  horrid  murders.  ’‘So  many 
cities  have  claimed  the  honor  of  giving 
him  birth. my  pamphlet  began,  “that  it 
is  difficult  to  locate  with  any  accuracy  the 
locality  where  1m  passed  his  youth,1*  It 
appeared,  however,  tohavebecu  New  York, 
and  it  was  on  the  Bowery  -that  his  mates 
“learned  to  love  him  for  his  daring  and 
prowess,  and  delighted  to  refer  to  him  as 
Billy  the  Kid.*'  This  promising  life  was 
cut  off  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two.  Curly 
Bill  was  also  you ug,  and  so  was  Man-killer 
Johnson.  I remarked  upon  this  peculiari- 
ty of  their  youth  to  a philosophic  new  ac- 


quaintance of  the  region.  “ Yes/*  said  he, 

‘ 1 they  don't  live  to  be  very  old ; that's  so. ” 

The  recipe  for  long  life  for  persons  of 
an  active  habit  in  this  country,  it  appears, 
is  to  be  very  quick  and  to  “get  the  drop*’ 
on  an  antagonist,  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
ready  to  shoot  first.  It  is  not  the  custom 
to  shoot  unless  it  is  likely  that  this  can 
be  done,  but  even  to  put  up  with  some  ig- 
nominious abuse,  and  wait  for  another 
opportunity. 

The  cow-boys  frequenting  Tombstone 
at  this  time  were  generally  from  ranches 
in  the  Saw  Pedro  and  San  Simon  valleys; 
There  were  said  to  be  strongholds  in  the 
San  Simon  Valiev  for  concealing  stolen 
cattle,  until  rabrandod  arid  prepared  for 
market,  where  no  officer  of  the  law  ever 
ventured.  The  running  off  of  stock  from 
Mexico  was  possibly  looked  upon  only  as 
a more  dashing  form  of  smuggling,  al- 
though it  was  marked  by  frequent  trage- 
dies on  both  sides.  Not  to  llx  upon  all  the 


-w 
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w few:,  wo-  m>  doubt  saw  $>n  Toanfaetofe  *fcr$£t& plenty  of  vo&  hoy*  of 
the'^e^ithn^  whose  only  feults  weif  bb  tirijffiptiiit  fe^mteixMfcnm  'and  u 
froe  tj|ro>viu^r  aboHt  ^ th^ir  mohe.>\  Thw*  to  bti  . w*ta’etbing  ^ & standing- 

feud  beiiv^-ii  the  miners.  >uid  t 1m*  emv tboy$>  An  im*£u!ar  faction  fitf  ' iowo 

organised  l[Ji^;^niic*lry.; .-  w v/.\  :; 

|8g^|  The  lending  kittle- men  had  a Southern  *ut  ami  accent,  and  wen'  apt 

||i  - ^ ':?'•  •**»  v'  ■-•■..■•  1 i : :•:;(«  tmx  appeared  in  full- 

g|  An Tlw.  &<d*v  ftjiT ^hV^dnVvw-;^  ijH^riAJjfiycvoini.-  The 

brndlowf  df  ?tm  %uwi  it*  ‘;  ViVs. 

g vvi  u day 

! *'  ••-•>**  ;«.:.  vhy.'-i  .. **  JijV  f.r'  ivo  U :-:•••  or  of  hnh viduais  who 

••  • •'  §1  •'  .:  - '.’  :*<ituvif:iy ..  i>.  to  14  ran  the 

' ■■  i ■ • ■m.'i  :•*  • : •-.  & - nov1?1  blust^rin^  the 

hnul^t  ur>  »i4.e  vcW?pmjg  .•  w’vi  h ? ^ 4^tm ’ 

if  ti'Wipiti  Apfinl'i  jo:  ifoh  and  .>  )AMW*b  yeeuiity fn>ni  arrest  for 

omvi*vi  /hpH^'r  thiit  not;i'i  to'itt'f  tiy.w»  h otW  ';^f  the  law. 

rhiv^vi  viff^  i"  ^voivcl  by  Mp$0'yifi£'  in  all  **)#•  might  he  disposed  k»  ob* 
joe'i  <iirr*ittV  oit  vw*  .*'  ; \;.'\?fi'.-  ’v'f’v//  /A"’:./} 

Thv*  **  a Very  iummnA  ilondViatuvu.  New  aKpm’Uits 

i«  ~ ><4)d  myoittw  it  wbutfl  hv  »Vi*v tfnnolty  piqued  into  showing 

&&fl  tiK4iis«>1v< *s  Whenernr  d Nrhofu^  vnfAinrd.  Oue  visit  trij.u>05ved  to 


ilMh  te  n tV  The  eouu  t ry 
eor.  - hoys*  on  the 
;.  other  iibud,  wer^ 
flocking  u>ki towh. 
|:  ami  un  *xmi  quiet 
I Subifey  in  i^ivueo 
|v;/  ;iar  ilin>g's  wore  up 
| ^uiiuous  )wk  It 
|;.-v::W^  said  that 
v sirnoU:  jasiiw  fed 

ju>  hf  done*  Die  po- 


CACT( 
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vengeful,  resolute-Jooking  men  conferring 
together  darkly  at  the  edges  of  the  side* 
walk  would  attempt  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  night  journey  on  the  return  to  Ben- 
son by  the  stage  was  whiled  away  with 
shooting  stories.  We  heard  especially  of 
the  doings  of  the  late  Brazelton  of  Tucson 
—a  bugaboo  indeed,  as  I saw  his  photo- 
graph presently,  taken  in  his  mask  and  gen- 
eral paraphernalia  after  death;  He  robbed 
stages  unaided  for  years  while  apparently 
working  quietly  all  the  time  as  a hostler  in 
a corral,  and  was  finally  tracked  through 
some  peculiar  mark  of  the  horse  he  rode. 
One  of  the  narrators  had  himself  just  re- 
covered sufficiently  from  wounds  received 
in  a light  with  a Mexican — whom  lie  had 
killed — over  cards  at  Bisbee  to  be  able, 
with  the  stimulus  of  frequent  doses  of 
morphine,  to  resume  his  journey  toward 
New  Mexico,  where  his  home  was.  The 
train  men  at  Beusou  were  found  chary  of 
carrying  the  usual  lanterns  about  the  de- 
pot yard,  a habit  having  arisen  with  the 


cow-boys  of  trying  to  snuff  them  out  with 
revolvers  from  a distance. 

There  seemed  a certain  tameness  even 
in  the  Apaches  after  this  wild  product  Of 
the  higher  civilization  of  the  ■whites.  The 
principal  group  of  prisoners  taken  after 
the  attempted  massacre  of  General  Carr's 
command  was  found  in  confinement  at 
Camp  Lowell,  nine  miles  north  of  Tucson. 
There  were  forty-two  of  them,  including 
Sanchez,  their  chief.  They  were  of  fairly 
regular  features,  and  of  expressions,  now 
that  the  war-paint  was  off.  almost  amia- 
ble. They  were  handcuffed  together  in 
couples,  and  hod  manacles  on  their  legs. 
They  wore  now  gray  army  under  shirts 
and  cotton  drawers,  the  rags  in  which  they 
earne  in  having  been  taken  from  them. 
Their  long  black  hair  bung  about  their 
ears,  not  frowzy  like  that  of  the  Yu  mas, 
hut  smoothly  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
brushed  back.  A number  had  red  bands 
or  handkerchiefs  around  their  heads' 
These  figures*  seen  half -obscurely  in  the 
i chief  prison-room  by  the  side  light  of  a 
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grated  window,  had  a certain  resemblance 
now  to  sans  culottes  of  1793,  now  to  Greek 
insurgents,  and  now  to  the  wild  Yendean 
peasants  who  fought  in  1793  also,  under 
Rochejaquelein  and  Jean  Chouan,  for  re- 
ligion and  the  king.  The  captives  were 
taken  out  by  way  of  airing  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  allowed  to  squat  on  their  blank- 
ets in  the  sun  at  the  edge  of  the  pleasant 
parade,  with  its  avenue  and  shady  row  of 
officers’  dwellings.  Their  rising,  it  ap- 
pears, was  the  result  of  a delusion  of  fa- 
naticism. One  of  their  medicine-men  had 
persuaded  them  that  he  had  received  the 
mission  to  drive  all  the  whites  from  the 
land.  As  soon  as  the  corn  was  ripe,  he 
said,  all  their  brethren  long  since  dead 
would  arise  and  take  arms  also  to  aid  them 
in  carrying  out  the  decree  of  Heaven  He 
had,  as  prophets  often  have  not,  the  cour- 
age of  his  professions.  Though  taken  in 
charge  himself  by  the  troops,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  massacre  to  begin,  and  call- 
ed to  his  people  not  to  be  concerned  for 
his  fate,  since  he  should  come  to  life  and 
join  them  again  in  three  days. 

The  bluff  Arizonians  themselves  are 
apt  to  indulge  in  a derisive  way  of 
speaking  of  the  army  and  its  relation 
to  the  savages.  Judging  from  the  short 
shrift  they  would  possibly  give  these  lat- 
ter, if  they  took  the  business  into  their 
own  hands,  they  imply  that  the  army  does 
not  really  wish  to  kill  off,  or  even  wholly 
put  down,  the  Indians,  but  to  preserve 
them  as  a gentle  stimulus  to  public  dread, 
in  order  to  keep  itself  in  occupation  and 
quicken  promotions,  and  for  those  interest- 
ed in  profitable  supply  contracts.  Howev- 
er this  may  have  been,  it  would  seem  that 
after  the  repression  of  the  late  revolt,  and 
with  the  penetration  of  railroads  into  the 
Territory,  Indians  need  no  longer  be  a de- 
terring influence  with  the  intending  set- 
tler in  Arizona.  This  old  historic  source  of 
apprehension  is  as  good  as  abolished  from 
its  last  stronghold. 

Eight  miles  further  to  the  northward 
brought  us  to  a ranch  called  Fuller’s  Hot 
Springs,  one  of  the  few  places  where  a be- 
ginning of  systematic  cultivation  has  been 
made,  and  interesting  besides  as  a typi- 
cal Arizona  summer  resort.  There  was  a 
young  orchard  of  twenty-five  acres,  shel- 
tered by  a wind-break  of  three  rows  of  ash- 
trees,  doing  very  well  in  an  alkali  soil. 
The  buildings  were  a number  of  unpaint- 
ed adobe  houses,  each  consisting  of  a sin- 
gle large  comfortable  room,  and  roofed 


over  with  strips  of  cactus.  A “summer 
dining-room”  was  made  of  ocotilla  sticks, 
the  intervals  left  open;  a “ winter  dining- 
room” had  tight  walls,  and  a fire-place,  in 
which  a wood  fire  was  burned  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  hot  spring,  a clear 
pleasant  water  said  to  resemble  the  Eng- 
lish Harrowgate  water,  ran  out  from  below 
a patched  canvas  tent,  which  was  used  as 
a bath-house.  It  became  below  a pretty 
brook,  a pond  for  the  cattle,  and  a source 
of  supply  for  irrigating  the  orchard.  The 
mountains  behind  the  place,  the  Santa  Ca- 
talinas,  are  like  the  Sierra  Madres  behind 
Los  Angeles,  of  the  same  sharp  fracture, 
and  allurement  to  exploration,  but  higher 
yet  and  grander,  and  jutting  up  into  as 
perfect  castles,  here  and  there,  as  Harlech, 
or theTrostberg,  or Ehrenbreitstein.  There 
are  forests  of  pines  of  large  dimensions 
among  their  summits.  To  the  south  and 
southwest  across  the  wide  plain  show  the 
Rincons  and  the  silver-bearing  Santa  Ritas. 

There  was  a fascination  in  the  opportu- 
nity to  at  last  examine  the  strange  growths 
of  the  plain,  and  not  merely  to  know  of 
them  flying  past  the  windows.  We  made 
haste  especially  to  cut  down  an  example 
of  the  enormous  saguaras,  the  organ-cac- 
tus, which,  sometimes  rising  to  a height  of 
sixty  feet,  bristle  over  the  landscape  like 
masts  or  columns,  and  if  with  branches, 
like  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Inside  it  consists  of  a white 
juicy  pulp,  imbedding  as  a skeleton  long 
wands,  which,  when  dried,  serve  a num- 
ber of  useful  purposes.  It  has  a palatable 
fruit,  which  the  Indians  collect  in  August 
with  long  forked  sticks.  The  ocotilla  is 
simply  a wattle  of  sticks,  fifteen  and  twen- 
ty together,  waiting  to  be  cut  down  and 
turned  into  palings.  The  bisnaga  is  a 
thorny  cactus  like  an  immense  water- 
melon set  on  end.  One  need  never  die  of 
thirst  where  it  is  found.  The  cholla  is 
one  mass  of  spines,  barbed  on  the  fish- 
hook principle.  It  is  considered  particu- 
larly funny  to  hear  of  somebody’s  having 
fallen  into  a cholla.  The  “deer  brush” 
resembles  horns.  The  palo  verde  (“  green 
stick”)  grows  as  large  as  an  apple-tree,  but 
is  more  like  a mammoth  sea-weed.  The 
“ grease- wood”  is  a large  bush  which  is 
said  to  burn  just  as  well  green  as  dry. 
Most  of  this  vegetation  is  leafless,  or  rath- 
er the  plant  seems  a leaf  itself,  having  the 
usual  chlorophyll  and  tender  structure  dis- 
tributed throughout.  There  are  homely  le- 
gends and  superstitions  about  these  plants 
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of  the  reputed  treasures  of  the  Aztecs  in 
44  the  land  of  Cibola,”  but  this  has  left  no 
visible  trace  upon  it.  If  there  were  ever 
any  monuments  of  importance,  they  have 
effectually  vanished.  Even  the  church  is 
new.  Such  foreignness  as  there  is  is  sim- 
ply a provincial  Mexican  squalor.  The 
items  of  interest  about  it  are  of  a purely 
commonplace  bearing,  such  as  how  it  is  to 
be  paved,  drained,  lighted,  provided  with 
an  adequate  water-supply  (instead  of  pay- 
ing four  cents  a bucket  for  water,  as  at 
present)  ; how  it  is  to  get  rid  of  its  mala- 
rial fevers  and  shabby  rookeries,  and  pre- 
pare to  become  that  seat  of  learning  and 
that  Alexandria  of  the  desert  of  which  pre- 
diction has  been  made. 

It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  South- 
ern mining  district,  and  has  an  eligible 
position  for  future  development.  It  has 
derived  profit  in  the  past  from  supplying 
the  army,  and  from  smuggling  into  Mex- 
ico— the  goods  being  taken  out  by  teams, 
then  packed  over  the  passes  to  Altar  and 
Magdalena  on  donkeys.  That  part  of  So- 
nora traversed  both  by  stage  line  and  the 
new  railroad  to  Guaymas  is  cactus-cov- 
ered and  sterile.  The  traders  at  Tucson, 
as  throughout  the  Southwest  generally, 
are  largely  Jewish.  A certain  kind  of 
44  life”  prevails  here  as  at  Tombstone. 
Roulette,  faro,  and  the  other  games  of 
chance  are  played  openly  in  a large  way 
in  the  leading  saloons,  while  the  poor  Mex- 
icans gamble  for  small  stakes  at  their  own 
fondas  under  the  aegis  of  some  wretched 
portrait  of  Hidalgo,  or  General  Zaragoza, 
the  hero  of  Puebla.  There  is  lacking, 
however,  the  choleric,  dangerous  air  of 
Tombstone.  People  make  way  for  you 
to  pass,  and  are  not  exclusively  preoccu- 
pied with  looking  for  somebody  to  tread 
on  the  tails  of  their  coats. 

If  Tucson  be  without  historic  remains 
of  its  own,  it  has  one  of  the  loveliest  pos- 
sible in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  old 
mission  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  on  the  reservation  of 
the  Christian  Papago  Indians,  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Valley,  ten  miles  to  the  southward, 
creates  a new  sensation  even  for  him 
who  arrives  from  Mexico  with  an  impres- 
sion that  he  has  thoroughly  gone  through 
everything  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
school.  It  is  not  surpassed  either  in  Mex- 
ico or  elsewhere  for  the  kind  of  quaint- 
ness, the  qualities  of  form  and  color,  and 
the  gentle  sentiment  of  melancholy  that 
appeal  to  the  artistic  sense.  The  tread  of 


Father  Time  has  fallen  heavily  on  the 
wooden  balconies  of  the  front,  broken  out 
their  floors,  and  left  parts  of  them  dang- 
ling, with  bits  of  the  railings.  The  old 
bells,  of  a sweet  tone,  still  hang  in  one  of 
the  towers.  The  space,  terminating  in  a 
scrolled  gable,  between,  is  enriched  with 
escutcheons,  rampant  lions  wreathed  in 
foliage,  niches  containing  broken  statues, 
and  complicated  pilasters  flanking  the  door- 
way— all  formed  in  stucco  upon  a basis  of 
moulded  brick. 

The  designer,  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  was  inspired  by  Venetian -Byzantine 
traditions.  The  interior,  with  numerous 
simple  domes  and  half  domes,  frescoed 
with  angels  and  evangelists,  especially 
the  chancel  end,  almost  covered  with  gild- 
ing, now  stained  and  battered,  and  the 
painted  and  gilded  lions  on  the  chancel 
rails,  recall  to  the  least  observant  Saint 
Mark’s  at  Venice.  This  style  is  not  con- 
sistently carried  out,  however.  A rococo 
decoration,  so  exuberant  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  the  vagaries  of  East  Indian 
work,  mingles  with  and  overrides  it.  A 
Henri  II.  faience  candlestick  might  give  a 
certain  idea  of  the  fashion  of  the  interior 
columns.  The  date  has  disappeared  from 
the  church  itself,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
should  be  about  1768,  and  that  the  present 
edifice  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a for- 
mer one,  going  back  much  nearer  to  the 
year  1654,  when  the  mission  to  the  Papa- 
gos  was  begun.  Large  angels  holding 
bannerets,  with  draperies  formed  in  pap- 
ier-mache or  gummed  muslin,  are  at- 
tached to  the  main  cliancel  piers;  and  a 
painted  and  gilded  Virgin,  with  a long 
face,  and  hair  brushed  back  from  a high 
forehead,  in  the  manner  of  the  French 
Jean  Goujon,  looks  down  from  a high 
central  niche. 

All  this,  within,  is  of  the  true  mediaeval 
richness  and  obscurity.  . Without,  in  the 
broad  sunshine,  is  the  peaceful  Papago 
hamlet,  where  a few  old  men  trudge  about 
their  bake -ovens  and  water  jars  and 
strings  of  dried  squash,  and  some  women 
pass  carrying  tall  loads  of  hay  or  other 
produce  in  a queer  contrivance  of  sticks 
and  netting  fastened  on  their  backs,  which 
they  call  the  kijo.  Nobody  concerns  him- 
self about  the  visitors,  except  the  foolishly 
smiling  boy  Domingo,  who  has  brought 
us  the  key.  To  be  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
and  to  have  come  to  it  from  that  spasm  of 
aggressive  modernism,  Tombstone,  could 
contrast  further  go  ? 
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THE  FRENCH  VOYAGEURS. 

\\J  HEN  Spain  and  Portugal  undertook,  ! he  warned  them  that  he  should  feel  quite 
\ f in  1494,  to  divide  the  unexplored  por-  ! free  to  posses  himself  of  all  he  could, 
tions  of  the  globe  between  them,  under  upon  the  ocean, 

the  Pope  s two  edicts  of  the  previous  year,  \ France  was  not  long  content  with  Jay- 
that  impertinent  proposal  was  received  by  mg  claim  to  the  sea,  but  extended  her  pre- 
England  and  France  in  very  character-  tensions  to  the  land  also.  The  name  of 
istie  ways.  England  met  it  with  blunt  4 ‘ New  France”  may  still  be  seen  on  early 
contempt,  and  France  with  an  epigram,  maps  and  globes,  sometimes  covering  all 
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u The  King  of  France  sent  word  to  our 
great  Empcrcu4/rsays  Bernal  Diaz,  describ- 
ing the  capture  of  some  Spanish  treasure 
ship**  by  a French  pirate,  "that  as  he  and 
the  King  of  Portugal  had  divided  the  earth 
between  themselves,  without  giving  him  a 
share  of  it,  he  should  like  them  to  show 
him  our  father  Adam’s  will,  in  order  to 
know  if  he  had  made  them  his  sole  heirs.” 
(Qua  moxtmssen  e/  icgtainmiitt  </<•  nuestra 
padre  Adan,  xi  lax  dejeo  a dlos  xola- 
mente  par  herederos. ) In  the  menu  while 
V<u~  LXVT— No.  39i  -32 


that  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of 
Florida,  and  sometimes— as  in  the  map 
of  Oriel  i us.  made  in  1572 — the  whole  of 
North  and  South  America  . All  this  claim 
was  based  upon  the  explorations,  first  of 
Vetra/.iivuo  (1524),  and  then  of  Cartier 
(1534-6).  The  first  of  these  two  voyagers 
sailed  along  the  coast;  the  second  pene- 
trated into  the  interior,  and  the  great  riv- 
er St.  Lawrence  was  first  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans through  the  graphic  narrative  of 
its  earliest  French  explorer.  Perhaps  no 
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two  expeditions  since  Columbus  have  add- 
ed more  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  world — or  would  have  added  it  but  for 
the  doubt  that  still  rests  in  some  minds 
over  the  authenticity  of  Verrazzano’s  nar- 
rative. To  such  extremes  has  this  doubt 
been  carried  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  re- 
vised edition  of  his  history,  does  not  so 
much  as  mention  the  name  of  Verrazzano, 
though  the  general  opinion  of  authorities 
now  accepts  his  narrative  as  genuine. 

Like  many  Italian  navigators  of  that 
age,  he  served  other  nations  than  his  own, 
and  sailed  by  order  of  Francis  I.,  whose 
attention  had  just  been  called  from  royal 
festivals  and  combats  of  lions  to  take  part 
in  the  exploration  of  the  world.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  out  Verrazzano  with  four 
ships  4 4 to  discover  new  lands”  (a  discoprir 
nuove  ter  re),  and  it  was  to  describe  these 
new  regions  that  a letter  was  written  by 
the  explorer  from  Dieppe  to  the  king,  July 
8, 1524.  This  letter  was  published  by  Ra- 
musio  about  forty  years  later,  and  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  appeared  in  Hakluyt’s 
famous  collection.  A manuscript  copy 
of  the  letter  was  discovered  by  Professor 
George  W.  Greene  at  Florence  about  1840, 
and  the  letter  itself  was  reprinted  from  this 
copy  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
If  authentic,  it  is  the  earliest  original  ac- 
count of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Verrazzano  saw  land  first  at  what 
is  now  North  Carolina — 4 4 a newe  land  nev- 
er before  seen  by  any  man,  either  auncient 
or  moderne” — and  afterward  sailed  north- 
ward, putting  in  at  many  harbors.  The 
natives  everywhere  received  him  kindly 
at  first,  and  saved  the  life  of  a young  sail- 
or who  was  sent  ashore  with  presents  for 
them,  and  became  exhausted  with  swim- 
ming. In  return,  the  Frenchmen  carried 
off  a child,  and  attempted  to  carry  off  a 
young  girl,  tall  and  very  beautiful  (di 
molta  bellezza  e d’  alta  statura),  whom 
they  found  hidden  with  an  older  woman 
near  the  shore,  and  whom  they  vainly 
tried  to  tempt  by  presents.  Everything 
which  they  offered  was  thrown  down  by 
the  Indian  girl  in  great  anger  ( e con  ira 
a terra  gittava ),  and  when  they  attempt- 
ed to  seize  her,  she  shrieked  so  loudly  that 
they  let  her  alone.  After  such  a trans- 
action, we  can  understand  why  Verrazza- 
no in  the  latter  part  of  his  voyage  found 
it  impossible  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  natives,  so  that  on  the  northern 
coast  of  New  England  the  Indians  would 
not  suffer  him  to  land,  but  would  only 


let  down  their  furs  and  provisions  into 
the  boats  from  the  rocks,  insisting  on  in- 
stant payment,  and  making  signs  of  dis- 
dain and  contempt  ( dispregio  e verecon - 
dia).  In  accordance  with  the  usual  logic 
of  adventurers  at  that  day,  Verrazzano 
made  up  his  mind  that  these  poor  crea- 
tures had  no  sense  of  religion. 

This  early  explorer’s  observations  on 
the  natives  have  little  value;  but  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  coast,  especially  of  the 
harbors  of  New  York  and  Newport,  have 
peculiar  interest,  and  his  charts,  although 
not  now  preserved,  had  much  influence 
upon  contemporary  geography. * He  sail- 
ed northward  as  far  as  Newfoundland, 
having  explored  the  coast  from  34°  to  50° 
of  north  latitude,  and  left  on  record  the 
earliest  description  of  the  whole  region. 

As  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Verrazzano  re- 
ports differ,  some  asserting  that  he  was 
killed  and  eaten  by  savages,  and  others 
that  he  was  hanged  by  the  Spaniards  as  a 
pirate.  Somewhat  the  same  shadowy  un- 
certainty still  attaches  to  his  reputation. 

A greater  than  Verrazzanofollowed  him, 
aroused  and  stimulated  by  what  he  had 
done.  The  first  explorer  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  Jacques  Cartier,  who  had  sailed 
for  years  on  fishing  voyages  from  St.  Malo, 
which  was  and  is  the  nursery  of  the  hard- 
iest sailors  of  France.  Having  visited 
Labrador,  he  longed  to  penetrate  farther; 
and  sailing  in  April,  1534,  he  visited  New- 
foundland and  the  Bay  of  Clialeur,  and 
set  up  a cross  at  Gasp4,  telling  the  natives 
with  pious  fraud  that  it  was  only  intended 
for  a beacon.  He  then  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  nearly  to  Anticosti,  supposing 
that  this  great  stream  was  the  long-sought 
passage  to  Cathay  and  the  Indies.  The 
next  year  he  sailed  again,  with  three  ves- 
sels, and  for  the  first  time  describes  what 
he  calls  ‘‘the  river  of  Hochelaga”  to  the 
world.  He  applied  the  name  of  Canada 
to  a certain  part  of  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  calling  all  below  Saguenay, and 
all  above  Hochelaga,  these  being  Indian 
names.  There  has  been,  however,  much 
discussion  aboutthe  word 44  Canada,”  which 
means  4 4 a town”  in  certain  Indian  dialects, 
and  which  means,  curiously  enough,  “a 
lane”  in  the  Portuguese  language. 

In  the  greatest  delight  over  the  beauty 
of  the  river,  the  Frenchmen  sailed  onward. 
They  visited  Stadacone,  the  site  of  Que- 
bec, and  Hochelaga,  the  site  of  Montreal, 
Cartier  having  first  given  the  name  Mont 
Royal  to  the  neighboring  mountain.  At 
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Bochehtgu  they  fount?  t Ue  lyi'refoHy  tmUt  | dancing  and  shouting.  ne^emed  this  inter- ' 
forts  of  the  Indians.  wlm-h  Car U or  mi-  1 prMatidu,  Jim!  made  \\ii  farther  ody  «•?;>»>» 
nuhdy  <Vw(hes,  ami  the  ronmuimti  j Bat  \vlim<  at  a inter  i^n*‘*U Aoth r and  life 

houses  ti^uy  •]  in  a j*iv»y  h yn y v*j  ju  j >t  or of  1 } » 5 >'  ’ eoui|Vjuio;?s  passed  the  (iryayv  'vintyl^  first 
<>f . . piT^K* f ^ ^ f -otWlI  >*t  \r  liiat  If*?  ftil  led  the.  Har =: 

aritha  eurdud  iwept nm . *r:<a'r|*i  1 1 i;i t the  tie  I frbrtVfHn  Holy  f toss.  ~^ovm*\v  Ihuv  oh  the. 
itiaivs.  hr(»m>]t.t  to  h*ar  steamer  pretenses  to  | bank's  of  tVuySr.  C-Tifc*:!#?.*  River,  lie  tea  rued 
keep  theui  t’o >ro  asrh  tiding  f]ie  river  too  i«y  MuVm-jnir  tliut.  tin*  threat*  of  i'He  #oit 
hyr:  The  ^Ifief  thy  fpliiaiyintp  j CSidrtii^hy  t^rur  ill  tiieth. 

-‘  $tolacone  j ni  l iHe  Vyturf^ 

thejS  waif  }&$$: 1 jift^fh’iri^  n boat  com*?  f oHi i 1 siamher,  ;lqft-Vjtvi£  no  Vidbuy  in  thy  N$W  : 

front  the' na*o»^v  three  torn  dress1  World. 

ed yna  ppMt  m dd^  ^.ki n«v while  j Foe  llio  ilr.st  French  efforts  at  uelxtai 

amild^ek  f<K*«*  h^ttr^irt'd  us  uhiok  as  t< j*  most  look,  southward  on 

tfb  luirtis  dti  ihtfirrheiids  more  *,  1 1*0*  map  -pf  WmeiMPa  aytiio7  ami  iraev  the 
th ail  a yard  l(;i*v  . and  mn  th«,s  passed  UeC  career  of  a different.  class  of  Fnsifyloneo. 
slops.  tute.of  the  men  imide  a-  hm$r  oration.  It,  vvcmfil  have  needed  bn  l > jfift#  nbfior 
ncirttyr  df  them  look  ni£- toward  :h>*  ship**..  rhnni'cy  in  the  slu  ft  mg  stages  of  hisiorv  to • 
ihr'u  tin  y utj  three  fell  flat  hi  thy  boat.  : have  .^mse<b  Xm  iii  America  f.o  hsore  been 
. .when  the  India  us  r;om»  not.  to  meet  them.  : etdonV/ed  hy  Fivncrti  Fisilestants,  iesuad 
and  guided  iiu.mi  to  fiu  ^lfom,;  It  way:  :Utyr-  i of  Fr<:i.u'h  Otdhoii.  s After  YiHrgo^tnm 
r :mf  e.xplaon**i  fh/.j  ;hr*..r  ucrv  aoeKO'o  ami  his  Hu^mnoxts  hail  va’tuly:  aftemjafd 
i<«-m  Jim  you  t/mluiunty.  ?o  n-ll  Bo*  '.  a v<»ioti>:  tB . Kio  .-VatHoro  u.i  a eon  Re 

IVthe  hi!!.*!)!  »o  >r,  no  hmlmr  hst  H<ey  liani.  wil  h iaju-rHnyM^ouis.  jietuaUy  iruuh-- 
.daeiihi  p,  n>h  jvittj  > nl.i.  The  Fnau  bmeu  ; a ^oVUeroenr  s?  vrti  y»*ars  (airr  npon  'yvh.M'?- 
aii:^wi-.iv4l  Biiii  f he.  dieted  e-od  yo;>-  hot  a i*  now  the  ^outh  iVmifhia  ooash  At  fds. 
fool  ~}\uiT  .It  -:, is  f/hrisi  \vV‘ohi  jhv.teri  his*  hr*f  u|:>prnia<di  i.o  l?uhl  tl)v*  IfifJbutS  as^oa 
fol lowei*^  frOi!]  Pulcl.  Tl'on  the  ltlithatiy  hh.j  on  liic  -^hitn^  vdfi  ririy  {lu  ir  oroi  gar- 
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merits  to  the  Frendiolfteer?,  and  pointing*  was  the  eolohy  north  of 

<»itf. J.hei^  ♦rhief,  who  remained  sifting  on  Mexico,  uml  the  site  of  the  fort,  titOnyh 
boixgh$  hi\ir«>l  itnd  palm.  All  the  ^arlr  still  deputed,  ivy#.. .imrh>ti.hl:edi^  ny\\  far 
of ^ tlie  Frenchmen  with  the  mte  from v4 it li: *Oar.pl i ri .a> ' : The  toiie- 
tiyeS  \yii&  marked  by  this  yg'enile'm^  ami*  ly.  cphini^N.^^t  &.  ah^d’h^.^iVr:'- 

by  F very  j(1  t^jquited  hosi>iuUit>>v  Then  -eriy *;«n<i  •w^t^lwHhxefivsv- ' - They'  j&t!  by" 
sailing-  to  what  k$:  n*>W  the; Si,  JoltnVKiV'  tin*  ^ in 

*-r.  ifni  arriving  no  May-day.  the\  ?nih/d  They  hn ill  for  tli^ni^h^s  ve^(5 inWhteK 
o k'(w*f  of  May/' 'and  found  in . it  thaT  they  Hit < led  t^r  Fr;uK*  reaching  ft  stiver 
charm  which  it  has  held  for  all  explores,  Mdlyrioir*  gro^i  to  ted. 
down-  to  die  jpcc**Sj>iviry  military:  evpedi  Still  cumt}*^  French  .p'rr^esfunt  c**Uw»y 
lions  that  occiqHed  amt  ijfcjifete,  hd liMetf  )n  :fe$h  fed  (>y  Re ue  fe  'feindon * 

«r>g  <>nr  own-  civil  war.  Here  they  we  re  mere  tie  Mto  -Sicight  the  "R*vrr  uf 
again  receive!  by  g pkiuresque  orowd  ol  he  hni  was  otmliuHy ' r^eiyed'  hjr. 

^vages,  wading  into  thoir  ihe  Indians:  amihe  hdill  above  vvfete  i* 

shoiihkux  ami  bringing  little  baskets  of  now  ealled  Sr.  John's  Pduii.  on  tfef  river 
maize  and  of  whiif>  mid  ral  ir»n?Wrk%..  of  that  AmVn<vdt ^ ^tYnin^hold  calh^d  Fort, 
white  others  ntlVnfyJ  iiefelp  f Ifeiy ’ v i Hi tera  frdute-  ‘ The  place  te  #to  |dea,s*uito 

ashore,  Other  ri  vern  afe) wrote  he.  AMJiiii  those  Which 
.visited,  naming  thtTte  after  riv^oof  Frcwioe  like  would  be  enforced  to  tdiangy  Hteir  Inn 
—the  Seine,  the  nnd  then  sailing  tnor.”  The  adventures  of  tins  colony  ere 

further  norths  they  entered  Port  Koval  tob]  in  the  narrative  of  the  artist  Le  Moyuw 
Hartejr 's  ,- .15 tidlugvthfc  Fafeettofcof  lately'  r^rodwed,  with  liettetV|>e^irf  hfi 

e*(.  &ncl  greater  Havens  df  ilte  worlUFF  hLs  quamt  ill ii&tFatjati^  by  J.  R.  Ifegtkid 
Fays  Rte  quaint  old  $f  Thomas  tfiid; Xk* . Rostoti . $3ie&v 

Xfnekit.  Hen-  they  left  behind  a colony  which  i mb  permitted  by  the  ^uhj^hes^ 
of  thirty  un-n,  under  Albert,  de  la  Fierria,  to  copy—  are  so  graphic  that  we  semn  in 
U)  ymupiete  u fort  call  Of  I Oharlfc$fort.  It  tV  rnuh-i  of  tlie  scenes  deseri  bed . They 
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th&^Ux&to  dfctiftR,  Mt  ' mf?v  &i 

Fiance.  The  Hu^ucrhot^  1j^lo>iged.  as  a 
lnuhileaod  ami 

the  peasants,  jfjjf  fmindatioxi 

of  a,  / a i l y v w o ai iJ  neither  emigr&ee  nor 

change  tilei^  wl  igy«>ib  TiVctre  Were  p ten  by 
ijf  adv£ii^  Uf.v4  The 

Ehigtish  liavvkios  visited  shirt  relieved 
Jijprti.  Klb£ut  iratati:  from  &hd 

a^ui  Telbved  ttefu,  &tt<l  their;  lives  ^y^re- 
y>rohmg;f?d  oitly  to  meet  cruel  d^inidr, 
tioif  from  the  oi)i*vgy  atid  perfidy  of  u;. 
Spaniard,  Pmi  Pedro  tie  He 

came 

vessels dag -ship  being  nearly  u 
sand  tons  burden— to  Conquer  &hd  a*  tile 
the  vast  coid men tviheu  known  as  Florida. 
Par kinan  has  admirably  told  the  story  of  , 
Me u **n de£*  victory * suffice  it.  to  tliat 

he  suppressed  t he  little  colony,  ax id  ibeih 
alter  Taking 'ad  oath  upon  the  Bihic  ;uld- 
ixrg;  ,lh'.v.$jfsgn  of  tile  cross,  and  ^vixxgti. 
■plv^gts'  writk>u  :imd  sealed,  to, 
lives/im  proceeded  to  massacre  vxhzy-m-tm 
id  cold  IdpoUv^p^rm#  on! y,  its.  Ee  Moyne 
tells  ■is^/h'druhim^r,  a fifervanil  aihidlyr. 

tradition  that  he  hanged 


iNUiJ&s.- pEMiiUTftw  -fthWars  nu. a>.. 


set  before  xm  the  ve*y 
Krenclibieti.;  add  the  absence  of  or  starin' 
among  fix?  Indians.  tVj>^;e  the  domestic 
habits,  thrvreUgicfus  sa^rdleew*  the  warlike 
;t he  ImUat)  fa<V*.H  aliuu1  being 
ecpiv^fy^  too  Euro- 

.*.  ;•  }'WP ,sde.;also  the 

;X^Oifc0d  the  artist  h*,  wander,  , 
.and  especially  tbo  .•rtligaloy  which  i>  ren- 
dered vyi  tit  w< xuderf til  hmvracy,  1 tiOMirh  « 
•V exaggerated  i h #&;?•  .Ifef  litre  alm-v  the  I 
<?$  1 n it oi  which  bhd  he^n  braefced  by  i$ hhq 1 1 
pn  }i$  preriovts  ’\wag>??;<ti:id  how  fhe  in  - 
dbais  had  decked  it  utter  worshipping 
thi kf4  as  at  an  altar. 

The  euh^r  of  the  colony  w&#  a tragedy, 
Fort  Oarotthe  wa&buUp  the  iKtlonists  u>uh. 
iixdeih  a|id.  sought  .to  become  biKT.tuieefs, 

0 " ng  vis;  .oovVariis  anil  firtrfehtthor.hs/ > 

•:'t .f o r '•  not" joinl?iig  in  the 
pindjyt '• v.  h g ixi  this,  hnd 

weatitigout  flie  patienrv’/of  theicg'ener^ms 

Indian  fvieitds,  they  almost  jwn^hvd  pi 
faming  Tie*- y^ry  ;iirey  ':a. 

PmU'xUmi  ev>hmy  with,  it  a cer- 

tain diyadvanhj.^-.  so  hm^  as*  the  rolonists 
were  French.  - Frdies^htism  in  Euglaud 
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Ail,  these  southern  and  Pratesl&htVKfdo- 
fives  foil e,il  at  last. . It >wa$  farther  north. 
^mcl^-JCre  most  zealous  tvfRmnun  Ca t ho 
li&,  aatTiii  the  regions  sit *ce  - 

by  • th#  bJ^fi  liaitt ' 0 

Fr&teh  to 

have  its  emirse.  Yet  for  many  yet*  vs  fhe 

.FrtL'&fch-  irl  ttit>  <$$si5 

of  ‘ Amottea; >w^r  e for  dishing-  slot 

reJi^ioo  •.’  thy  r^v^t?  .^gi'4  byforo  th.Vy  j)rie$t 
The  JJanyr to 

have  found  ill  use  ph  ib^ 
fnimdluod  i he  word  Bweticthidti  a*  upjlii^ 
to  rod  its) i ; and  us  ibis  a BasqUe  v,  >/Vi, 
the  fact  lilts  led  some  writers  to  Ixdievy 
tlutt  the.  Basque  ilsliernieii  h^il  already 
reached  therej *.  .ihmijjb  ihH.  argument  M 
not  now  ^e-umlly  admitted  ,Capv\ Bn- 
loth  whi&li  jy  ^^pjk^Sed  to  te  the  yddekt 
Frene.K  iiatii*^  oit  the  continent  of  Jforlh 
America,  belongs  to  a ^^>iiiiescrU>?d  on 
a PonuguesV  may  of  i S^has  * k discovered 
by  the  Rretoos.  : There  . Were  French 
Ihliing"  vessels  otl’  New  .foumltemi  In  1517, 
and  trf  T^s  there  Wehb  130  of  these  ujl 
other  nations  furnish*  ne'  hut  %QQ}  ■ Our  of 
. these  yx>y&i&k.  had  grown  Ivniyismiy  st-t-  • 
fSx^ueul^  atrd  tfetr  f uy  trad*  sprang  lip  hy 
, degree a k%i*  'Ah t ki>;s tir $r  Sable;  Isr^iul  ^u.f)  ■ 
g^eObfiy  at  Tiii{r/p^i  It  beeunm  Vapid 
fy  ])i){Hti;iie  so  (hot  u h'Mi  two  in  phews  of 
C&rtiyr-  fibbnued  a ini>iioypiiy;  ;^.  }t  A*r 
twelve  years,  ft  ppnb;.*>  n ;i(;  uproar.  mul 
thu  paivut,  ■ vva^r ' yevidmd;-. : . • Throug'h  -t hfe , 
k'iule  hVoAhmeb.  learned  of 

tluv  widdeiih^  'anit  these*' 
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author  describes  Florida  as  “ now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Demon,”  and  the  natives 
as  “ lost  sheep  which  have  been  snatched 
away  by  the  dragon,  the  Demon.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a genuine  superstition  en- 
tered into  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the 
Spaniards.  When  Columbus  brought  back 
from  one  of  his  voyages  some  native  chiefs 
whose  garments  and  ornaments  were  em- 
broidered with  cats  and  owls,  the  curate 
Bernaldez  announced  without  hesitation 
that  these  grotesque  forms  represented  the 
deities  they  worshipped.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  justify  one’s  self  in 
taking  away  a man’s  property  or  his  life 
when  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
worships  the  devil.  At  any  rate,  the  Span- 
iards acted  upon  this  principle.  Twelve 
years  after  the  first  discovery  of  Hispani- 
ola, as  Columbus  himself  writes,  six-sev- 
enths of  the  natives  were  dead  through 
ill  treatment. 

But  the  French  pioneers  were  perfectly 
indifferent  to  these  superstitions ; embroid- 
ered cat  or  Scriptural  malediction  troubled 
them  very  little.  They  came  for  trade,  for 
exploration,  for  peaceful  adventure,  and 
also  for  religion;  but  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning they  adapted  themselves  to  the 
Indians,  urged  on  them  their  religion  only 
in  a winning  way;  and  as  to  their  ways  of 
living,  were  willing  to  be  more  Indian 
than  the  Indians  themselves.  The  in- 
stances of  the  contrary  were  to  be  found, 
not  among  the  Roman  Catholic  French, 
but  among  the  Huguenots  in  Florida. 

The  spirit  which  was  exceptional  in  the 
benevolent  Spanish  monk  Las  Casas  was 
common  among  French  priests.  The  more 
profoundly  they  felt  that  the  Indians  were 
by  nature  children  of  Satan,  the  more  they 
gave  soul  and  body  for  their  conversion. 
P6re  Le  Caron,  travelling  with  the  Hu- 
rons,  writes  frankly  about  his  infinite  mis- 
eries, and  adds:  “But  I must  needs  tell 
you  wrhat  abundant  consolation  I found 
under  all  my  troubles,  for,  alas ! when  one 
sees  so  many  infidels  needing  nothing  but 
a drop  of  water  to  make  them  children  of 
God,  he  feels  an  inexpressible  ardor  to  la- 
bor for  their  conversion,  and  sacrifice  to  it 
his  repose  and  his  life.”  At  times,  no 
doubt,  the  Frenchmen  would  help  one  In- 
dian tribe  against  another,  and  this  espe- 
cially against  the  Iroquois ; but  in  general 
the  French  went  as  friendly  associates,  the 
Spaniards  as  brutal  task-masters. 

The  first  French  colonists  were  rarely 
such  in  the  English  or  even  the  Spanish 


sense.  They  were  priests,  or  soldiers, 
or  traders — the  latter  at  first  predomina- 
ting. They  did  not  offer  to  buy  the  lands 
of  the  Indians,  as  the  English  colonists  aft- 
erward did,  for  an  agricultural  colony  was 
not  their  aim.  They  wished  to  wander 
through  the  woods  with  the  Indians,  to 
join  in  their  hunting  and  their  wars,  and, 
above  all,  to  buy  their  furs.  For  this 
they  were  ready  to  live  as  the  Indians 
lived,  in  all  their  discomforts  ; they  ad- 
dressed them  as  “brothers”  or  as  “chil- 
dren”; they  married  Indian  wives  with 
full  church  ceremonies.  No  such  free- 
dom of  intercourse  marked  the  life  of  any 
English  settlers.  The  Frenchmen  appar- 
ently liked  to  have  the  Indians  with  them ; 
the  savages  were  always  coming  and  go- 
ing, in  full  glory,  about  the  French  settle- 
ments; they  feasted  and  slept  beside  the 
French ; they  were  greeted  with  military 
salutes.  The  stately  and  brilliant  Comte 
de  Frontenac,  the  favorite  officer  of  Tu- 
renne,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  did  not  disdain, 
when  Governor  - General  of  Canada,  to 
lead  in  person  the  war- dance  of  his  In- 
dians, singing  and  waving  the  hatchet, 
while  a wigwam-full  of  braves,  stripped 
and  painted  for  war,  went  dancing  and 
howling  after  him,  shouting  like  men 
possessed,  as  the  French  narratives  say. 

He  himself  admits  that  he  did  it  deliber- 
ately, in  order  to  adopt  their  ways.  (Jig 
leur  mis  moy-mesme  la  hache  a la  main 
. . . . pour  m'accommoder  d,  leurs  faqons 
defaire. ) Perhaps  no  single  act  ever  done 
by  a Frenchman  in  America  indicates  so 
completely  the  temperament  which  won 
for  them  the  hearts  of  the  Indians. 

The  pageantry  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had,  moreover,  its  charm  for  na- 
tive converts;  the  French  officers  taught 
them  how  to  fight  ; the  French  priests 
taught  them  how  to  die.  These  heroic 
missionaries  could  bear  torture  like  In- 
dians, and  could  forgive  their  tormentors 
as  Indians  could  not.  This  combination 
of  gentleness  with  courage  was  something 
wholly  new  to  the  Indian  philosophy  of 
life.  P6re  Brebeuf  wrote  to  Rome  from 
Canada,  “That  which  above  all  things  is 
demanded  of  laborers  in  this  vineyard  is  an 
unfailing  sweetness  and  a patience  thor- 
oughly tested.  ” And  when  he  died  by  tor- 
ture in  1649  he  so  conducted  himself  that 
the  Indians  drank  his  blood,  and  the  chief 
devoured  his  heart,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  become  as  heroic  as  he  was. 
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But  while  the  missionaries  were  thus 
gentle  and  patient  with  their  converts, 
their  modes  of  appeal  included  the  whole 
range  of  spiritual  terrors.  Pere  Le  Jeune 
wrote  home  earnestly  for  pictures  of  dev- 
ils tormenting  the  soul  with  fire,  serpents, 
and  red-hot  pincers;  P6re  Gamier,  in  a 
manuscript  letter  copied  by  Mr.  Parkman, 
asks  for  pictures  of  demons  and  dragons, 
and  suggests  that  a single  representation 
of  a happy  or  beautiful  soul  will  be  enough. 
“The  pictures  must  not  be  in  profile,  but 
in  full  face,  looking  squarely  and  with 
open  eyes  at  the  beholder,  and  all  in  bright 
colors,  without  flowers  or  animals,  which 
only  distract.”  But,  after  all,  so  essen- 
tially different  was  the  French  tempera- 
ment from  the  Spanish  that  the  worst 
French  terrors  seemed  more  kindly  and 
enjoyable  than  the  most  cheerful  form  of 
Spanish  devotion.  The  Spaniards  offered 
only  the  threats  of  future  torment,  and  the 
certainty  of  labor  and  suffering  here.  But 
the  French  won  the  Indians  by  precisely 
the  allurements  that  to  this  day  draw 
strangers  from  all  the  world  to  Paris — a 
joyous  out  door  life,  and  an  unequalled 
cookery.  ‘ ‘ I remember,”  says  Lescarbot, 
describing  his  winter  in  Canada,  “that 
on  the  14th  of  January  (1607),  of  a Sunday 
afternoon,  we  amused  ourselves  with  sing- 
ing and  music  on  the  river  Equille,  and 
that  in  the  same  month  we  went  to  see  the 
wheat  fields  tw  o leagues  from  the  fort,  and 
dined  merrily  in  the  sunshine.”  At  these 
feasts  there  was  hardly  a distinction  be- 
tween the  courtly  foreigner  and  the  naked 
Indian,  and  even  the  coarse  aboriginal 
palate  felt  that  here  was  some  one  who 
would  teach  a new  felicity.  Mr.  Park- 
man  tells  us  of  a convert  who  asked,  when 
at  the  point  of  death,  whether  he  might 
expect  any  pastry  in  heaven  like  that  with 
which  the  French  had  regaled  him. 

In  return  for  these  blandishments  it  was 
not  very  hard  for  the  Indians  to  accept 
the  picturesque  and  accommodating  faith 
of  their  guests.  This  was  not  at  first  done 
very  reverently,  to  be  sure.  Sometimes 
when  the  early  missionaries  asked  their 
converts  for  the  proper  words  to  translate 
the  sacred  phrases  of  the  catechism,  their 
mischievous  proselytes  would  give  them 
very  improper  words  instead,  and  then 
would  shout  with  delight  whenever  the 
priests  began  their  lessons.  Dr.  George 
E.  Ellis,  in  his  late  and  valuable  book 
The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man , points 
out  that  no  such  trick  was  ever  attempted, 


so  far  as  wTe  know,  beneath  the  graver  au- 
thority of  the  apostle  Eliot,  when  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  wTas  in  progress.  In 
some  cases  the  native  criticisms  took  the 
form  of  more  serious  remonstrance.  Mem- 
bertou,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
early  Indian  converts,  said  frankly  that 
he  did  not  like  the  petition  for  daily  bread 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  thought  that 
some  distinct  allusion  to  moose  meat  and 
fish  would  be  far  better. 

To  these  roving  and  companionable 
Frenchmen,  or  rather  to  the  native  canoe- 
men,  who  were  often  their  half-breed  pos- 
terity, was  given  at  a later  period  the 
name  voyageurs — a name  still  used  for  the 
same  class  in  Canada,  though  it  describes 
a race  now  vanishing.  I have  ventured 
to  anticipate  its  date  a little,  and  apply  it 
to  the  French  rovers  of  this  early  period, 
because  it  is  one  of  those  words  which 
come  spontaneously  into  use,  tell  their 
own  story,  and  save  much  description. 
The  character  that  afterward  culminated 
in  the  class  called  voyageurs  was  the 
character  which  lay  behind  all  the  early 
French  enterprises.  It  implied  those  rov- 
ing qualities  which  made  the  French  to  be 
pioneers  in  the  fisheries  and  the  fur  trade, 
and  which,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  still  prevailed  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Church.  The  Span- 
iards were  gloomy  despots;  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes  were  traders;  the  English,  at  least 
in  New  England,  were  religious  enthu- 
siasts ; the  French  were  voyageurs , and 
even  under  the  narrative  of  the  most  he- 
roic and  saintly  priest  we  see  something 
of  the  same  spirit.  The  best  early  type  of 
the  voyageur  temperament  combined  with 
the  courage  of  the  Church  militant  is  to- 
be  found  in  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

After  all,  there  is  no  earthly  immortali- 
ty more  secure  than  to  have  stamped  one’s 
name  on  the  map,  and  that  of  Champlain 
will  be  forever  associated  with  the  beauti- 
ful lake  which  he  first  described,  and  to 
which  the  French  missionaries  vainly  at- 
tempted to  attach  another  name.  Cham- 
plain was  a Frenchman  of  good  family, 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  had,  in- 
deed, been  from  his  childhood  familiar 
with  scenes  of  war,  because  he  had  dwelt 
near  the  famous  city  of  Rochelle,  the  very 
hot-bed  of  the  civil  strife  between  Catho- 
lics and  Huguenots.  Much  curiosity  ex- 
isting in  France  in  regard  to  the  great 
successes  of  Spain  in  America,  he  obtained 
naval  employment  in  the  Spanish  service. 
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ami  vMtw.  M ^tiunan  tier  iit  % ;vhi)V 
the  This 

m\s\n  l7A\l>situ]  hr  vend*? u report  oil  the 
condition  of  ali  these  region*- -a  report 
probably  fuller  ih;*n  uny  thing  vise  <*i: 
ftthtg  at  that  tiiue,  ihasTJiueb  as  flu? 

4eftUjbs  of  'their  colon uil  woaHli,  IJh 
tie  u»d  (hey  know  that,  they  hiid  m the 
humjbk*  French  explain  of  the  Soiftt- 
ifnU<m  .;•■«*#■*';  uplift  ng  observer,  who 
would  reveal  to  the  noute  mind  of 
Henry  the  JETou  Hh  t>f  Franc#  many 
of  the  secrete  of  Spanish  domimtUfftt  : 
and  would  also  disgust  the  Fmtiti 
min'd  with  pictures  of  the  faoau,  i>m 
of  their  rivals.  to  Ins  report  be  do 
n on  need  the  enudly  of  the  Span  iittft, 
described  t he  way  in  which  they  Colo 
verted  Indiana  by  the  Inquisition,  add 
Oiade  dmiviugsin  the  burning  of here 
ttr*  by  prie^ia.  Hmtvt^orvHfp'uis  on  h!i 
rOttnwreial  rfiifctyfts  wjft.ro  of  the  greah 
e^i  vtif  the  Cftst , or  one  of 

the  first,  to  a dnp~oanal  arrow*  the 

bWhumW  of  Panama . Full  of  tU4se  vivid 
hut p ftftsdop &•  Of  SpiVxi is h eni  p?  ey.  he-  in  mod 
lift  Attention  toward  the  northern  part  of 
tjie  ocnditienb  fn  interns  qnsettldd  by  the 
Spa |i iard^  visit  rug  f heivi  first  in  1003,  Un- 
der I 'Oiit Xrmv^  then  iu  seven  Sue- 

iiftftdy#  ;vOyag^  His  numdireS  are  mi- 
uuie,  earefuh  aud  v,bc: • -<!itpl^©«d 

river  utter  river  with  the  Indiaux  eating' 
and  wfth  ih  £ub  A ftsttortUp  g kv 

-1&WI&  It  is  to 
his  descriptions,  teyopft  nor  nth  errs,  that 
for  faithful pictures  of  tjft 
fodiah.  tin by  ccnitaet 

men , ami  his  voyage^  Which 
have  lately  been  !t*vhs1 aterl  by  Dr.  C\  IV 
Otis,  a/id  published  }>y  the  Fmit.e  $ooiciys 
with  aimoUdions  by  itrvfe  li  Slaftnr.  havn 
ayafue  almost  unique*  V • \ ; 1 ’ ; 

Vh&mpkmi,  fiiiirsalT  may-  he  best  de- 
tvriUai  devout  ami  High -minded  vo*^ 
ayvit'r  lie  wa«s  ai  g«jod  CVdlifatir,  and  bn 
sofny  of  hi* n^phiriOg  expc^lithhis  htyplVntr 
ed  $hoH inter vitls  tuv«sfces  of  while  eedaje 
in  token  of  lift  f^iih ; hut  we 
vtiwx  fJUroti^b.'  tk#  py^dy ting 
Loofv  iVm:  ipstatmv  at  ihft'^pireif;  tu 
he  IdfCyoy^gC  of  ftitft  LO,  lfto 

QueeM  t >;/< 

4 iy/iMk?  ydj f : (dl  't'tft  .ktest 

-tII.m!  .-lih,  Hi  ln»s • liS-Kiiy* 

Heeinf  »1  t»,«  we  u+  *>»••<"*> pv  fl»-  ilfst  uhivv-v.  ‘pyr 
thp  '//itO-r  hitxttrdnUs  i t is  .riiiv]  fi}i*  -m:ui;o^ 

0116  the  pfcrilii  (viut  \v  l*'icU  it  w>  uttwtd- 
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ed,  bo  run  eh  the  more  ftft^t/avme«l  aiut  »wl 

iihovr  ult  itihers.  hviug  vrloilly  iititiMifeh  th  ti-; 
f jtrdd  iiiif I ItTeselphi  Ity  thft  art  We  ohtau u 
know  1 edge  of  di tb'mii  i rrgionvs,  and 

f5y  it  vr d ti  1 1 fiipt  i am g ro  o ar  • nv  j j 


yealuft. 

Jiuul  all  klfidA  fit  TiiiieSj  ly  it  tjte  ulol/Ufy  rd 
pag&nftb)  ft  i»y«trrlm>u ir  4nd  PUristiaiiity  pro- 
I’lniiiKHi  t4it*mighvmt  all  the  r Qgums  iif  ilit  eairth , 
This:  h (h*  art  wlihii  ;fctmi  my  earl y -age.  has 
\v<m  uiy  lv>V  i’?  ami  hulurefi  me  to  osipOMa  uiysejf 
all  my  life  to  thv  iiitperioHft  wavestif  t he  peeau, 
atifi  k'd  te  cvplore  fke  ‘eoiwts  hf  a par fi  of 
Americp/  esjyerally ; l 

hav4i.  always  ilesired  to  B/iC  the  lily y UmiviKh * 
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anfi  hi«b  lift  only 

twid  UtmiHii  ^ , ; * . . ’ ; , 


plere  we  have  ttm  Frem^i  lilies  and  the 
holy  CathpUe  ndigkui  iit  the  emh  brit  tiie 
spi  rit  of  the  Ktyatyeti  r ib  ^ugti  atl  llin  rest. 
Wr  hvre.tlic  )x)rn  wnmterer,  as  fuJl  of 
a.ftgwnes.s  as  Trmiy^ouft.  t;  iys^eH.' 

h 4h.vaycj  i truaftg  with  a hwagry  ftaokv’ 

And  when  wa  comfiare  this  IitaOk  ami  <uil: 
niplikb  uddnfss  with  fb^. tft  vr/pt %\l\dmui^y\, 
Hlrtaoly  qubkah  of  fh*f ^Spunfth  docio^  V!?n; 
lirny  nfeohilely  difieient  a sipeit 
o,f  l hesr  I :Ww  Viatimis  aippi^UdAPd 
Jjbdiittis.  . ’ a 

\ was  ittr  of  obt: 

fhkir  liM  itud  an  ifnMlfgtUii  iiif'Ui  itdtura  h 
4^k-tui  ,rU«<;';;i:eade'r 
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Algonquin  uattie  '*  ^vigtiiic, 11  ihe  sea!  unu 
dec  the  mum?  of  ‘ sea-lum."  the  musk-rat, 
And  the  h^t^li^-crab. . He  describes  al- 
rotWi  every  pciipt  anti  harbor  on  the  north - 
coast,  gjvih^r  the  names  by  which 
inhTiy  of  tii^m  are  -since  known;  for  m- 
^tarrce,  M<iVint  Losert,  which  be  calls  Isle 
Mmhi$  # • 'I}#siivtA  »o  that  the  accent 
Aiumld .'mil  he  iaitl,  ^ is  now  n$ the, 
•fcecnmi  syllabi*.  We  know  -from  lorn 
that  vHhu>  vuivisih^f  by  white  mem  the 
Imifan.s  of  the  Lake  Sn^rnor  noi 

only  jthined  tier  cuppervhhi  m«Tted  *1 : intb 

fOimHft  HiVd  iiammereil  if  into  vtidift' 

iog  Waceiets  arid  arrow- heads.  Cartier 
in  f58u.  had  rne!itii>tocd  tlte  same  tlrmgy 
hot,  not  80  fully  And  all  Cha)nptain> 
*losorij)lhni^  whether  of  places  or  people. 
Sjn-vif  I h e vnfuD  tbab  t^Hvi  eK  of  wiethod  and 
H)inuteuf^i.s.  Wimp  he  ends  & chapter 
with  “This  is  precisely  w hut  I lidvv-  seen 
of  this  \Vliafc 

1 have  in&roed  ftfepx  those  Vrk 

know  definitely  where  hi&  kriowfcd^  hce 
-gift*  hod  etuis,  and  whence  h£  got  his  :in: 
^formation.  ' , . 

It  is  fhriiiiiate  f<>r  the  pifHuresquiUic  w 

of  his  uhmdive  that  lie*  feirleK^Jy  vfcn- 

but  aLwAys  upon  v&ty.  drhmt#:  And  de 
cided  re>i>«M,.Mv  It  would  bo  a pitvy  for 
instance,  to  spare  the  Gougou  trfyfr 'h$k 


PAgc*.  The  Qmig' :>u  was;  w terrible  mon- 
ster reported  by  tlut  «ivage$  to  reside  on 
tin  island  near  * he  Bay  of  Chaleur.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a woka&Bv  hut  very 
frightful  and  so  large  that  the  masts  of  a 
tall  vessel  would  hot  reach  llii?  waist.  The 
GougaH  possessed  p^keis*  'ifitb  A'  hich  lie 
—or  she— aged  to  put  the  Indians  w hen 
emzUi  , and those  who  ictd  c^'aped  said 
that  a smeJte  pocket  wolilvl  hold  a ship. 
From  this  rKbfHAble  the  viejmss  were 
eddy  taken  mit  to  lie  eaten.  ^yera3;  >av  * 
Ageis  ns^urvd  Cli&inpluiri  that  they  had 
•Sfeep  the  ereatw^r  hi^ny  InAl  iieanl  the 
horrible  noises  lie  made,  ami  one-  French 
advoituwr  had  sailed  so  near  Ins  dwell 
ing*  place ■ iU  U>  hear  <v  stvauge  hissing 

yvlvfcb  ail  his  In: 
dian  comj^uihuis  144  ^^0^. 

make*  -mp:  )«diey>V  w hut  they  Myr^jwyx. 
GJuVn'M'iMnv.: % m:  the  fa£t  that  all  the  saV- 
iiges  in  gciu>ral  leiijr  it,  fed  sn$b 
strange  I hi  u:g»  afcnt  it  that  if  I were-  tn 
record  all  tlv«r  .u» 

a niyflt*  hut  I hold  that  tins  is  the  dwell 
iiig-plui^  />f  s<vH)C  deyil  that  torments  them 
^ 14  t j)  ^ . . ’Fbis  is 
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THE  FRENCH  VOYAGEtJRS 


“iuc  tiK«T£K>  im  upazKT:'’  He  it  '.ms,  of  all  men,  who  began  for  them  that 

.series  of  Jessoi is  in  the  military  art  hy  which the 
Fneticbnieo  doublet!  the  terrors  of  Indian  woe 
faro.  Ghampiain  has  portrayed  viv idly*  for  u*  with  pen  ami  peu»wil  the  early 
♦>£  that  alliance'  which  m Ibim*'  tveor&  made  the  pbra.se  *■  '.French,  *OnJ  Indian  the >r m 
hpl  6f  all  that  was  most  to  be  4rtx«ljcd  ip  the  way  of  conflict.  h> 

e*que!v.  far  instance,  an  oecaKioa  wfahb  he  and  his  AJgoiujmn  alnes  nuncio  d 
'together  against  the  Iroquois:  .-mu  his  Indiana-  told  him  if  he  could  only  kill 
ih r$e  partifcftiar  -chiefs  for  them,  they  ahoutd  win  the  day: 

which  Hit  Staffer  bclierea  to  hay  c bfjjeps  the}*  #&W.  the  Iroquois 

approaching*  ,w|U«  the  three  chiefs  in  frarih,  wiring  plum^.;  tUtfft 

told  hlyown  allies  Uiaf  - h^.  ssorry  they  ^uld.;.iiut  twidei^Uind  life  language 

Mier,  for  he  could  jtesadi  them  such  order  and  method  hi  attacking  their  enemies  that 
they  would  be  sun*  of  victory : hut  niean while  he-  would  do  yehat  tie  could.  Then 
they  called  Upon  him  with  loud  cries  to  Btaiid  forward putting  him  twenty 
paces  in  front,  they  advanced.  Halting  within  thirty  pin  ef  the  enemy,  be  rested 
his  musket  against,  bis  cheek  '-and*  axrnfed  at  one  of  the  chiefs.  The  musket  — a 
weapon,  then  called  an  arquebus— Joadt^l  vviUt  h air  liklls  Two  fell  dead > 

and  another  marl  was  niwfally  wounded.  The  effect  upon  the  IrtHfUoie  ‘must  haViy 
iHjcri  Tike  that  office  fMih  hearen.  These  .chiefs  wr$888d  hi  art  nor  madtonf  cotton 

fihrv  und  arrow -proof,  umi  yov  they  died  in  an  mfciani ! Tim  eoumge  of  the  wir.de 
hand  gave  and  ’when  another  Frewhiiian  tired  & shut  from  the  womU  thev  ?iH 
turned  and  tied  prcih pito tely.  .>iOumiomug  camp  and  provfamiis .-~a  w hole  tribe;  mid 
th&fe . o*tc of  'tint  bravc*^''  ;mrted  by  two  shots  froiti  .vF^t^ii  mvy&k&M  ai. 

•July,  *.* , *v  rgr.  " - , . • ’ > ‘ t ( \ 

0n  Tiis .••yiiya^::'1orihe>  fulJiiwiiig  year  he  ifko J&ughf  the ^ name  lodi^n^  tow  tu 
ajrtHCk  a fortified  pinec.  OitVJ  f.baf Muie  iln  iC  warlike  train  lug  Inul  taught  them 
only  ho\v  If?  t'mefc  a single  cu.tvmy  or  fo  elude  him ; or  at  most.  gathered  in  solid 
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ATTACK  ON  AN  IROQUOIS  FORT. 


in  tins  case  the  hare  kept  in  front.  Cham- 
plain describes  their  discomforts  as  they 
tramped  in  their  heavy  accoutrements 
through  pathless  swamps,  with  water 
reaching  to  their  knees,  far  behind  their 
impatient  leaders,  whose  track  they  found 
it  hard  to  trace.  Suddenly  they  came 
upon  the  very  scene  where  the  fight  had 
begun,  and  when  the  savages  perceived 
them,  M they  began  to  shout  so  that  one 
could  not  have  heard  it  thunder/*  Id  the 
midst  of  this  tumult  Champlain  and  his 
four  companions  approached  the  Iroquois 
fortress-—  built  solidly  of  large  trees  ar- 
ranged in  a circle — and  coolly  began  to 
fire  their  muskets  through  the  logs  at  the 
naked  savages  within.  He  thus  describes 
the  scene,  which  is  also  vividly  depicted  in 
one  of  his  illustrations,  here  given: 


ing  these  masses  of  bowmen.  This  they 
planned  in  advance  by  means  of  bundles  of 
sticks  a foot  long,  each  stick  standing  fora 
soldier,  with  larger  sticks  for  chiefs.  Go- 
ing to  some  piece  of  level  ground  five  or 
six  feet  square,  the  head  chief  stuck  these 
sticks  in  the  ground  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  Then  he  called  his  compan- 
ions, and  they  studied  the  arrangements. 
It  was  a plan  of  the  battle—  a sort  of  In- 
dian Kriegtipiet,  like  the  Germau  military 
game  that  has  the  same  object.  The  war- 
riors studied  the  sticks  under  the  eve  of 
the  chief,  and  comprehended  the  position 
each  should  occupy.  Then  they  rehearsed 
it  in  successive  drills.  We  are  thus  able 
to  understand— what  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  explain— the  compact  and  or- 
derly army  which  Champlain’s  pictures 
represent. 

Il  was  with  a band  of  warriors  thus 
trained  that  Champlain  set  forth  from 
Qltcbee  in  June,  1 1»  10,  ip  search  for  a <\unj> 
of  Iroquois.  The  Indian  guides  went 
first,  armed,  painted,  naked,  light  fonu  d. 
arid  five  Freiichnmn  marched  after  them, 
arrayed  in  heavy  corselets  for  defense, 
and  hearing  guns  and  ammunition.  It 
was  an  alliance  of  hare  and  tortoise,  but 


*'  Yon  could  see  the  arrows  fly  on  all  sides  as 
thick  as  hail.  The  Iroquois  were  astonished 
at  the  noise  of  our  muskets,  and  especially  that 
the  halls  pettel  rated  better  than  their  arrows. 
They  were  so  frightened  at  the  effect  produced 
that,  Boeing  several  of  their  companions  fall 
wounded  a ud  dead,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground  whenever  they  he/ml  n discharge, 
supposing  that  the  shots  were  sure.  We  scarce- 
ly ever  missed  firing  two  or  three  balls  at  one 
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shot,  resting  oar  muskets  most  of  the  time  on 
the  side  of  their  barricade.  But  seeing  that 
our  ammunition  began  to  fail,  I said  to  all  the 
savages  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  down 
their  barricades  and  capture  them  by  storm, 
and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  they  must 
take  their  shields,  cover  themselves  with  them, 
aud  thus  approach  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  fast- 
en 8 tout  ropes  to  the  posts  that  supported  the 
barricades,  and  pull  them  down  by  main 
strength,  in  that  way  making  an  opening  large 
enough  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  fort.  I 
told  them  that  we  would  meanwhile  by  our 
musketry  fire  keep  off  the  enemy  as  they  en- 
deavored to  prevent  them  from  accomplishing 
this;  also  that  a number  of  them  should  get 
behind  some  large  trees  which  were  near  the 
barricade,  in  order  to  throw  them  down  upon 
the  enemy,  aud  that  others  should  protect 
them  with  their  shields,  in  order  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  injuring  them.  All  this  they  did 
very  promptly.” 

Thus  were  the  military  lessons  begun — 
not  lessons  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  alone, 
but  in  strategy  and  offensive  tactics,  to 
which  the  same  class  of  instructors  werfe 
destined  later  to  add  an  improved  mode  of 
fortification.  So  completely  did  Cham- 
plain and  his  four  Frenchmen  find  them- 
selves the  masters  of  the  situation,  that 
when  some  young  fellows,  countrymen  of 
their  own,  and  still  better  types  of  the 
voyageur  than  they  themselves  were,  came 
eagerly  up  the  river  in  some  trading  barks 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  Champlain  at 
once  ordered  the  savages  who  were  break- 


ing down  the  fortress  to  stop,  “ so  that  the 
new-comers  should  have  their  share  in 
the  sport.”  He  then  gave  the  guns  to 
the  young  French  traders,  aud  let  them 
amuse  themselves  by  shooting  down  a 
few  defenseless  Iroquois  before  the  fort 
fell. 

At  last  it  fell.  “ This,  then,  is  the  vic- 
tory obtained  by  God's  grace,”  as  Cham- 
plain proudly  says.  Out  of  a hundred  de- 
fenders, only  fifteen  were  found  alive.  All 
these  were  put  to  death  by  tortures  except 
one,  whom  Champlain  manfully  claimed 
for  his  share,  and  saved ; and  he  was  per- 
haps the  first  to  describe  fully  those  fright- 
ful cruelties  and  that  astonishing  fortitude 
which  have  since  been  the  theme  of  so 
much  song  and  story,  and  to  point  out, 
moreover,  that  in  these  refinements  of 
barbarity  the  women  exceeded  the  men. 
Later  they  were  joined  on  the  war-path 
by  a large  force  of  friendly  Indians,  “who 
had  never  before  seen  Christians,  for  whom 
they  conceived  a great  admiration.”  This 
admiration  was  not  destined,  as  in  case  of 
the  Spaniards  and  English,  to  undergo  a 
stern  reaction,  but  it  lasted  till  the  end  6f 
the  French  power  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  did  a great  deal  to  postpone  that 
end.  If  the  control  of  the  New  World  had 
depended  solely  on  the  power  to  obtain 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  its  native 
tribes,  North  America  would  have  been 
wholly  French  and  Roman  Catholic  to- 
day. 
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We  stood  on  the  haunted  island, 

We  stood  by  the  haunted  bay; 

The  stars  were  all  over  the  skyland, 

But  the  moon  had  loitered  away. 

The  lights  of  fisher-boats  glimmered, 

The  beacon  glowed  steady  and  red, 

The  calm  sea  icily  shimmered 
Like  the  eye  of  one  who  is  dead. 

Then,  all  alone  on  the  ocean, 

The  ghost  of  the  island  came — 

The  ghost  of  a vessel  in  motion, 

The  ghost  of  a vessel  of  flame. 

It  9hone  with  vaporous  brightness — 

A glamour  of  tremulous  rays ; 

It  was  not  fire,  but  the  whiteness 
Of  a ghost  of  a perished  blaze. 

We  watched  it  with  all  our  vision, 

We  watched  it  doubting  and  dumb; 

We  had  heard  of  the  thing  with  derision, 
But  we  surely  beheld  it  come. 


We  saw  it  glide  o’er  the  water, 

A phantom  of  pallid  fire; 

We  saw  it  tumble  and  totter 
To  ruin,  and  then  flash  higher. 

Again  and  again  to  leeward 
Its  ghastly  rigging  fell  o’er; 

At  last,  far  away  to  seaward, 

It  foundered,  and  rose  no  more. 

We  had  watched  it  with  all  our  vision, 
We  had  watched  it  with  eye  and  glass; 

And  gone  were  doubt  and  derision, 

For  surely  we  sawr  it  pass. 

Through  many  a winter  and  summer, 

As  the  sons  of  the  island  know, 

The  gleam  of  this  ghostly  comer 
Has  prophesied  storm  and  woe — 

This  ghost  of  a great  three-master 
Which  went  in  the  days  of  yore 

To  fell  and  fiery  disaster 

Right  off  the  Block  Island  shore. 
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THE  faithful  Jacob,  having  probably 
noticed  during  his  short  experience 
with  us  a certain  disposition  on  our  part 
to  leave  things  generally  to  Providence 
and  himself,  thought  it  well  before  bid- 
ding us  good-night  on  the  eve  of  our  set- 
ting out  for  Friesland  to  offer  us  a few 
words  of  wisdom,  and,  so  to  speak,  define 
his  position. 

“Now,  gentlemans,  I shall  order  your 
breakfast  at  a certain  hour,  and  the  car- 
riage at  a certain  hour,  and  I will  call 
you  to  the  minute.  Now  if  you  will  al- 
ways j wrap  as  soon  as  I call  you,  there  will 
never  be  any  troubles.” 

These  and  many  other  injunctions,  to 
which  were  added  a number  of  worthy 
precepts  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject, were  prodded  well  into  us  with  that 
solemn  fat  forefinger  that  seemed  made  for 
pointing  morals  and  adorning  tales. 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  every- 
thing was  as  ready  to  the  minute  as  the 
worthy  one  could  wish,  and  he  was  not 
only  ready  but  gorgeous  for  the  occasion. 
Noticing  that  our  fascinated  gaze  seemed 
unable  to  get  away  from  the  blaze  of  a 
large  old-fashioned  diamond  “breastpin” 
and  chain  nestling  in  the  spacious  folds  of 
a black  satin  scarf,  the  Faithful  proceeded 
to  elucidate: 

“I  see  dot  you  look  at  my  pin.  S’e  is 
an  air  loam” 

“A  what?” 

Jacob  tried  another  version:  “An  ear 
loom” 

We  still  looked  puzzled — wanting  a few 
more  versions. 

“A  heer  loon.  S'e  was  left  to  me  py 
my  grandfather;  s’e  pelongs  by  my  fam- 
ily; s’e  is  a present;  s’e  was  left  me  in  a 
will.  Now  you  onderstand?” 

“ Oh  yes — an  heirloom.” 

“Dot’s  it.” 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  of  being  robbed  or 
murdered  ?” 

“Oh  no;  I never  was  hurt  yet,  and  I 
always  got  him  when  I go  on  long  scur- 
sions ; I dink  s'e  is  safer  wiz  me  as  s'e  is  at 
home,  if  tie  house  purn  down.  Pesides,” 
added  he,  with  a fat,  pleased  smile,  as  he 
struggled  to  overcome  his  double  chin,  and 
get  a glimpse  of  his  treasure  among  the 
folds  of  his  cravat,  “I  link  s’e  looks  nice 
—don't  you  ?” 


Of  course  we  did ; it  was  the  very  thing 
we  wanted  to  give  a proper  chic  to  the 
party.  It  lent  a certain  air  of  truthful- 
ness to  Jacob’s  tales  of  our  Brazilian  nativ- 
ity; for  if  our  very  guide  and  factotum 
could  disport  gems  of  antiquity  and  price 
like  unto  this,  what  could  not  we  do  if  we 
thought  it  worth  our  while  to  care  for  such 
vanities ! Then  came  to  mind  the  playful 
advice  of  an  old  traveller  and  sketcher  in 
Holland — advice  half  forgotten  until  we 
saw  the  blaze  of  Jacob’s  “ buzzum  pin.” 

“One  thing  bear  in  mind  now,”  said  the 
friend — “buy,  beg,  or  borrow  the  biggest 
and  most  exasperating  diamond  ring  or 
pin,  or  both  if  possible,  that  money  or 
love  can  procure,  and  wear  such  blazery 
wherever  you  go.”  We  thought  this  the 
usual  blague  d'atelier , and  looked  im- 
pervious. “No,  no— fact,  I assure  you,” 
insisted  he.  4 ‘ I’ll  tell  you  why.  The  peo- 
ple there  are  awfully  rich — even  the  poor. 
If  they  see  you  sketching  in  the  street 
with  a big  diamond  ring  on,  they  will  at 
once  put  you  down  as  somebody , merely 
doing  that  sort  o’  thing  for  your  amuse- 
ment, and  not  some  poor  devil  obliged  to 
do  it  for  a living.  ” This  was  all  very  well 
for  the  friendly  adviser,  to  whom  diamond 
rings  were  a matter  of  mere  “detail,” and 
who  would  rather  prefer  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a swell  amateur  than  to  suffer  the  oc- 
casional winds  of  rough  and  ready  criti- 
cism to  visit  his  cheek  too  roughly ; but  for 
those  who  have  gone  through  much  thick 
and  thin  in  the  matter  of  sketching  adven- 
ture, even  the  little  diversions  of  the  Sche- 
veningen  fish  girls,  who  will  sometimes 
(on  dit)  finish  a sketch  for  you  by  rubbing 
a handful  of  wet  sand  into  it,  have  not 
enough  of  the  disagreeables  to  induce  one 
to  invest  in  any  such  costly  talismans 
against  the  evil  as  he  suggested.  Besides, 
he  was  a known  farceur.  Anyhow,  non- 
sense or  not,  we  felt  a goodly  share  of 
pride  in  “Jacob’s  dream,”  as  we  promptly 
christened  the  heirloom.  Artful  old  boy! 
how  he  used  to  hold  his  double  chin  well 
up  whenever  he  caught  our  eyes  gazing  on 
its  splendors ! Again  it  w*as  the  mourning 
coach  and  the  Roman  steeds  of  darkness 
that  conveyed  us  to  the  steamer.  Good 
speed  too — I think  that  Jacob  called  it  the 
funeral  return  pace.  He  had  surely  some 
side  interest  in  the  undertaking  business. 
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the  night  before.  It  had  even  less  of  utv 
seemly  haste  to  get  off  than  the  ordinary 
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Dutcli  express  train.  ‘ 4 Pu actuality  is  the 
thief  of  time:  have  you  heard  that  pro- 
verb before,  Jacob  ?v%  iL  Yes,  gentlemans, 
I have  heard  it  ; but  aide  same  time  tfe  is 
well  always  to  be  to  de  minuet,  as  I have 
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if  Dutch  men  travelling  in  strange  lands 
do  not  find  that  trains  and  boats  do  not 
wait  for  them  there  as  they  do  at  home. 
Luckily  we  were  never  in  a hurry  Once 
On  the  boat  or  train,  there  was  no  end  of 
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We  own  to  being  impressed,  even  dazed, 
by  these  splendid  examples  of  Dutch  en- 
gineering skill,  to  say  nothing  of  courage 
and  enterprise.  And  now  we  will  pass  out 
on  to  the  broad  swash  of  the  rolling  Zui- 
der Zee.  It  is  more  in  our  line.  Lest  the 
ordinary  reader  be  inclined  to  think  light- 
ly of  that  sea,  which  has  been  so  often  com- 
pared to  the  ambitious  draught  of  a thirsty 
Dutchman,  I will  merely  remark  at  the  out- 
set—at  the  first  billow,  in  fact — that  there 
was  the  prospect  of  a long  eight  hours’ 
journey  before  us.  I do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  more  disrespectful  to  this  bit  of 
water  than  that  it  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a temporary  inundation  on  a large 
scale.  The  very  distant  spires  and  trees, 
rising  above  the  level  lines  of  dikes,  seem 
to  be,  and  in  many  instances  are,  in  fact, 
below  the  water-level ; and  when  we  ran 
in  near  to  land  now  and  then,  the  chim- 
neys and  weather-cocks,  and  the  tops  of 
the  willow-trees  just  peering  over  the  rim 
of  the  dikes,  gave  one  a very  uncomfort- 
able feeling,  as  if  they  must,  according  to 
every  rule  of  perspective,  be  about  twenty 
feet  under  water.  We  were  not  many 
passengers  that  day,  and  without  any  dis- 
respect to  the  few,  they  were  not  interest- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  the  seeker 
after  types  of  costume  or  character.  The 
partial  exception  was  an  old  lady  with 
the  close-fitting  gold  helmet  of  Friesland 
—the  only  remnant  of  the  national  dress 
to  which  she  had  clung.  The  rest  of  the 
dress  was  strictly  non-committal,  so  far 
as  period,  country,  and  fashion  were  con- 
cerned; except  the  bonnet.  That  was  a 
thing  to  make  angels  weep.  At  the  risk 
of  being  thought  rude,  it  was  important 
to  find  out  all  about  that  bonnet — and 
unless  one  did  stare  that  was  impossible. 
It  had  a singular  fascination  about  it, 
not  because  of  its  own  merits,  but  sim- 
ply on  account  of  its  comical  anacliro- 
nism.  It  was  a weird  combination,  that 
solid  golden  helmet  with  rosettes  of  gold 
filigree  at  each  temple,  and  over  this  a 
cap  of  Brussels  lace  with  flowing  lappets, 
and  perched  high  on  this  arrangement 
was  this  Paris  bonnet  of  the  fashion  of  a 
few  years  ago,  brave  with  mauve  ribbon 
and  artificial  flowers.  She  was  a dear, 
motherly  old  lady,  with  a sad,  benevolent 
face;  but,  for  all  that,  as  she  leaned  over 
the  vessel’s  side,  contemplating  the  distant 
shore  and  coming  mal  de  mei\  every  rib- 
bon of  that  wondrous  bonnet  streaming 
in  the  breeze,  she  was  a picture.  And 


even  when  the  inevitable  struggle  with 
seasickness  proved  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  sat  with  the  steward’s  well-known  bit 
of  faience  on  her  knee,  the  mauve  ribbons 
waving  over  the  golden  head -gear,  she 
was  still  a picture,  but  not  for  our  pur- 
pose. Sadly  devoid  of  adventure  was  that 
day.  We  only  touched  at  a few  of  the 
grass-grown  towns,  and  we  saw  little  to 
note  in  the  brief  period  it  took  to  land  or 
take  on  the  few  passengers.  It  was  dusk 
when  we  landed  at  our  final  dock  at  Har- 
lingen, and  we  had  still  to  go  on  to  Leeu- 
warclen  by  train. 

The  station  was  across  the  dock  and 
town,  and  as  our  guide  was  a stranger  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  he  chartered  a 
small  boy  with  a pair  of  enormous  white  sa- 
bots to  lead  the  way,  and  as  a further  badge 
upon  him,  he  was  given  a white  sketch- 
ing bag,  slung  over  his  back,  so  that  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  thick- 
ening gloom.  Small  need  of  the  bag,  as  the 
sight  (and  clang)  of  his  wooden  “shoon” 
would  be  sufficient  guiding.  How  he  did 
speed,  that  small  boy,  through  narrow 
alleys,  over  narrow  canal  footways,  stout 
Jacob  wheezing  after  him,  and  we  after 
Jacob!  It  was  a good  half-hour’s  race, 
with  a few  narrow  escapes  of  getting  over- 
board into  dock  or  canal.  How  bright 
and  cheery  the  railway  station  refresh- 
ment-room seemed  after  the  gloom  and 
cold  drizzle  of  out-doors!  By-the-way,  a 
refreshment-room  in  a Dutch  station  is  a 
thing  so  different  from  similar  affairs  on 
most  railways  that  it  is  almost  worthy  of 
description.  They  are  roomy  and  bright 
and  clean,  but  the  space  given  to  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  refreshments  is  some- 
what restricted,  and  the  choice  of  things 
to  sustain  and  refresh  is  to  a stranger  em- 
barrassing. The  pappy  bun,  like  a loaf 
cut  in  half,  and  sandwiched  with  beef, 
ham,  cheese,  and  sausage,  is  ever  to  the 
fore,  safe  and  good  enough.  But  the  ap- 
petite in  search  of  other  luxuries  will  find 
more  to  bewilder  than  to  tempt  in  the  ar- 
ray of  slabs  and  wedges  of  material  that 
look  like  bits  of  tessellated  pavement  of  a 
simple  and  severe  pattern.  Sometimes 
this  is  a section  of  sausage;  sometimes  it 
is  a sort  of  sweet  stuff;  again  it  is  a kind 
of  flat  cake;  but  in  nearly  every  case  the 
ambition  is  to  get  it  as  crisp,  hard,  and 
dotty  as  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa 
flooring.  Tea  and  coffee  are  al  ways  there, 
and  always  good,  besides  a large  assort- 
ment of  most  sorts  of  beverages.  The 
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better,  we  were  not  recklessly  lavish  with 
our  pounds  in  that  stuffy  little  shop. 
When  the  excited  husband  had  cooled 
down  a little  he  began  to  listen  to  his  wife’s 
mild  hints  to  abate.  She  had  nervously 
followed  at  his  heels,  evidently  appalled 
at  the  awful  sums  he  was  asking..  Very 
soon  the  florin  took  the  place  of  the 
pound,  and  he  was  glad  to  sell  even  at 
that.  He  had  a few  articles  of  old  Frisian 
costume  that  we  took  at  about  twice  the 
value.  But,  oh,  the  wild  excitement  in 
that  lane!  Our  chariot  had  gone  on  to 
the  end,  where  it  got  wide  enough  to  let 
other  things  pass,  and  we  walked  on,  head- 
ed by  Jacob  bearing  the  bundles.  It  was 
not  enough  for  them  to  stand  in  the  door- 
ways and  beckon  to  us.  Some  got  into 
the  roadway  and  tried  to  sell  us  every  sort 
of  thing  the  street  dealt  in,  from  carved 
bedsteads  to  smoked  eels.  It  was  that 
chariot  and  pair,  and  Jacob  with  diamond 
pin  bearing  away  the  plunder,  that  made 
the  frenzy  what  it  was. 

There  were  a few  side  veins  to  this  one 
poor  artery  of  poverty.  W e glanced  down 
them  as  we  passed.  They  were  mostly 
swarming  with  children.  Between  the 
windows  of  the  houses  were  stretched  lines 
of  clothes  out  to  dry;  they  were  flapping 
in  the  air.  It  made  a dusky  grove  of 
the  narrow  way ; and  these  were  not  the 
balmy  odors  of  an  orange  grove  wafting 
as  we  passed  by  them.  Even  in  these 
poor  streets  we  saw  fleeting  glimpses  of 
working-women  scavenging,  hanging  out 
clothes,  huckstering,  and  all  wearing  sil- 
ver head-gear,  and  some  with  golden  or- 
naments: they  looked  like  great  metallic- 
headed beetles  flitting  about  in  the  dusky 
shadows. 

We  tried  another  little  old  shop  down 
by  the  water’s  edge.  It  was  the  same  tale 
— few  things  worth  having,  and  those  at 
fancy  prices.  (Five  pounds  for  a fly-speck- 
ed old  engraving  with  a worm-eaten  frame ! 
Jacob  translated  for  the  ferrety  old  dame  : 
“She  zay  he  is  very  scarce,  almost  never 
now — dot  picksher — nobody  has  got  ’im 
now  but  she.”  We  did  not  rob  her  of  it. 
They  were  of  little  or  no  profit  to  either  of 
us,  these  bric-a-brac  hunts.  Still,  there 
was  always  the  chance  of  a stray  bit  of 
good  “color” — some  bit  of  “azure,”  or 
‘ 1 lemon,  ” or  “ sang de boeuf : crackle.  V ain 
quest! — it  was  not  worth  the  soiled  gloves 
one  got  in  turning  over  the  grimy  rub- 
bish. 

We  found  all  through  Holland  a most 


extravagant  value  attached  to  good  old 
Delft- ware.  The  Delft  imitations  of  Japa- 
nese ware  were  valued  far  more  than  the 
originals,  while  for  old  Delft  pottery  with 
Biblical  subjects,  or  with  the  sets  of  the 
“ Months”  or  the  44  Seasons,”  there  would 
be  no  sum  thought  too  much  to  ask. 

I remember  seeing  a rather  fine  pair  of 
old  jars  in  the  windows  of  a somewhat 
modern  furniture  shop ; they  were  unusu- 
ally good — a Dutch  imitation  of  a kind  of 
“Hawthorne”  pattern.  We  went  in  to 
ask  the  price.  They  were  not  for  sale. 

“ Were  they  already  sold  ?”  “ No.” 

1 i Then  why  in  the  window?”  “Oh,  to 
attract  customers.”  “But  what  is  the 
sense  of  attracting  customers  for  them 
if  they  won’t  sell  them  ?”  Jacob  was 
translating  back  and  forth,  and  was  get- 
ting personally  hot  and  resentful,  far  be- 
yond our  sentiments  in  the  matter.  The 
idea  of  the  sh op-man  seemed  to  be  that  the 
customer  for  the  vases,  finding  them  not 
for  sale,  would  then  in  desperation  buy 
veneered  wardrobes,  four-post  bedsteads, 
and  kitchen  chairs  ! Whether  this  had 
paid  him  in  any  way  we  did  not  seek  to 
know.  I know  that  we  did  not  pay. 

For  their  own  personal  tastes  the  very 
knowing  Dutch  collectors  only  buy  and 
keep  the  very  fine  wee  bits  of  delicate  blue 
of  that  “sky  after  rain”  tint— so  rare — 
the  white  of  that  soft  4 * creamy”  tone  that 
is  almost  unique.  These  little  bits  he  will 
enshrine  in  morocco  cases,  velvet  lined, 
and  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  hold  one's 
breath  when  tne  case  is  opened,  for  fear  of 
accidents.  It  is  not  only  in  paste  and  col- 
or that  these  little  jewel-cased  specimens 
are  so  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
blue  and  white— the  art  itself  is  of  anoth- 
er kind  almost.  It  is  more  individual,  and 
not  so  conventional.  These  little  pieces 
were  not  done  by  the  workmen  in  some 
factory,  but  by  the  court  painter  of  some 
great  prince. 

I might  be  inclined  to  apologize  for  this 
blue  and  white  digression  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  this  particular  craze  is  so 
much  a thing  of  Holland,  that  it  might  al- 
most be  called  part  of  its  history.  How 
many  of  the  lucky  ones  went  bric-&-brac 
hunting  in  the  Netherlands  with  exceed- 
ing good  “finds”  a dozen  or  two  years 
ago!  And  how  many  of  the  simple  of 
faith  go  in  these  later  days  and  come  back 
wiser  and  sadder  from  the  quest ! I will 
not  say,  “alas!”  as  I belong  to  neither 
party. 
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orders  of  architecture  were  somewhat  mix- 
ed. It  had  a small  portion  of  fifteenth 
century,  and  then  it  was  added  to  largely 
and  well  in  the  seventeenth,  and  tinkered 
up  here  and  there  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
all  but  made  nonsensical  in  a few  spots  in 
the  early  nineteenth ; but  these  bad  places 
were  few  and  not  prominent,  mostly  show- 
ing in  in-door  decoration  in  a few  rooms. 
There  was  a fine  wide  moat  all  round,  and 
here  and  there  steps  leading  to  the  water, 
a moss-stained  gray  stone  wall,  a stately 
carven  gateway,  stone  seats  on  either  side, 
many  tall,  shadowing  trees  within  and 
without  the  grounds,  and — delight  of  de- 
lights to  the  country  round,  far  beyond  the 
building  itself — there  was  a tall  rock- work 
fountain,  of  the  kind  that  one  so  tepidly  ad- 
mires in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  rock- 
work  was  of  stucco  or  cement,  sea-shells 
were  jammed  into  it,  ferns  were  coaxed  to 
grow  over  it,  and  when  the  water  had 
been  pumped  up  from  the  moat  to  a reser- 
voir over  the  gateway,  so  as  to  get  a fall, 
and  then  turned  on,  the  effect  was  a thing 
of  joy  to  all  beholders.  The  beaming  old 
housekeeper  was  so  bent  on  showing  us 
the  cascade  that  it  would  have  been  a 
cruel  blow  if  we  had  not  patiently  watch- 
ed the  exhibition  to  the  end.  It  took  only 
about  ten  minutes  to  empty  the  cistern. 
There  was  no  surprise  or  variety  in  the 
display,  only  a steady  dribble  over  the 
plaster  rocks.  We  applaud- 
ed to  please  the  good  dame, 
but  did  not  cry  encore,  as  we 
might  have  had  to  pump.  It 
was  painfully  funny,  too,  to 
see  this  shoddy  rock- work  ex- 
crescence marring  the  whole 
effect  of  that  grand  old  court- 
yard and  house.  Why  could 
we  not  speak  boldly  out,  and 
say,  “Good  vrouw,  this  base 
imposture  is  an  eye-sore  and 
a childish  fraud,  and  you  may 
say  so  to  your  good  masters’'  ? 

We  smiled  so  unreservedly, 
however,  instead  of  saying 
anything  of  the  kind,  that 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  spoken 
of  as  two  strange  gentlemen 
from  the  far  Americas,  who 
came  all  across  the  ocean  on 
purpose  to  admire  that  cas- 
cade. The  old  house  itself, 
without  having  any  real  re- 
semblance, somehow  remind- 
ed us  of  Haddon  Hall.  Of 


course  it  is  in  better  preservation.  It  be- 
longs to  three  bachelor  brothers  living  in 
Leeuwarden,  who  use  it  as  a summer  re- 
treat, sometimes  in  turn,  sometimes  all  to- 
gether. Each  has  his  own  suite  of  rooms, 
and  they  all  enjoy  it  in  common.  They 
share  the  revenues  and  pay  the  expenses 
equally.  Sometimes  the  place  would  be 
nearly  filled  with  the  combined  friends 
and  the  three  hosts.  We  were  shown  all 
over  the  house  unreservedly.  Three  un- 
furnished rooms  were  shown,  and  on  the 
floors  and  shelves  were  piles  of  fragrant 
apples  and  pears  equally  divided — each 
brother  his  room  and  his  fruit.  There 
was  the  separate  smoking-room  of  each, 
and  the  great  general  smoking-room,  and 
the  billiard  and  card  room  of  all,  besides. 

The  dining-room  was  very  perfect : high 
dado  of  oak  panelling,  walls  covered  with 
warm  old  golden  Spanish  leather,  old 
oaken  cabinets,  some  very  finely  carved — 
one  or  two  of  fifteenth  century  work, 
but  mostly  of  seventeenth. 

Some  really  good  pictures 
— portraits  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  family  for 
many  generations.  One 
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prove  and  alter  had  led  any  one  of  the  past 
generations  to  change  the  arrangement  of 
a single  thing  in  this  one  room!  How 
many  had  been  born  to  this  room,  lived 
with  it  all  their  lives,  and  left  it  as  they 
happily  found  it!  May  they  rest  peace- 
fully in  their  tombs  for  that  one  virtue 
alone ! 

In  the  common  smoking-room  were 
three  separate  racks  of  long  clay  and  other 
pipes,  three  large  jars  of  tobacco,  and  each 
had  its  attendant  display  of  ash  trays  and 
pipe  lights.  Three  sets  of  spirit  bottles  and 
wine-glasses,  and  three  groups  of  tank- 
ards and  mugs,  were  in  three  comer  cup- 
boards. What  festive  times  they  must 
have  had,  and  still  have  now  and  then, 
this  worthy  trio ! 

We  were  shown  an  old  panelled  bed- 
room with  the  bed  set  in  an  alcove.  There 
had  been  no  re-arrangement  here  either; 
everything  was  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  way  of  furniture.  There  was  no 
fading,  or  moth,  or  rust,  or  dust,  to  mark 
the  passing  years.  The  high  carven  chim- 
ney-place was  as  well  kept;  the  brass  fire- 
dogs  and  the  tongs  and  shovel  shone  like 
gold.  We  were  left  a long  time  in  it  to 
ourselves  to  make  sketches,  and  would 
gladly  have  staid  longer. 

We  mounted  the  turret  stair  to  the  roof 
in  the  old  part,  to  get  a view  of  the  coun- 
try. It  lay  beneath  us  like  a faintly  tint- 
ed old  map.  Far  in  the  distance  was  a 
faint  streak  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  all  be- 
tween were  long  straight  lines  of  glim- 
mering canals  and  rivers.  Little  clusters 
of  green  trees,  where  toy-like  spires  peep- 
ed out,  told  where  the  little  villages  were 
nestled  away.  Little  people  and  horses 
crawling  along  the  straight  interminable 
roads  looked  like  ants.  But  all  was  move- 
ment, coming  and  going— no  lonely  or  de- 
serted spot  anywhere.  In  the  black  spots 
where  the  turf  pits  were,  little  figures  were 
digging  and  cutting  and  wheeling  away 
like  mad.  The  innumerable  flocks  and 
herds  were  ever  shifting  and  creeping 
about  the  flat  wastes  of  green  pasture. 
Shepherds  and  cowherds  and  milkmaids 
and  other  pastoral  figures  were  plodding 
picturesquely  about  in  liberal  proportions 
to  the  cattle;  and  as  all  the  little  sounds 
from  the  field  labor  came  to  us  on  the  de- 
licious breeze,  we  could  not  repress  a quiet 
grin  at  Jacob.  We  did  not  say,  44  Do  you 
call  this  roughing  it  ?”  but  he  knew  what 
we  were  thinking  of. 

The  old  lady  must  have  thought  we  had 


come  to  spend  the  day,  so  long  did  we  lin- 
ger, so  often  did  we  go  back  to  certain 
things  just  to  have  another  look.  There 
was  perhaps  just  the  ghost  of  a hint  in  the 
goed  vroew's  suggestion  that  we  would  no 
doubt  like  to  see  the  kitchen  before  we 
went.  44  By  all  means !” 

It  was  no  common,  out-of-the-way. 
down-stairs  back  place,  that  kitchen,  as  we 
soon  found.  It  was  a roomy  hall , opening 
on  a sunny  garden,  bright,  sweet,  and  spot* 
less.  That,  too,  had  been  left  unmodern* 
ized.  Jan  Steen  or  De  Hooge  might  have 
sat  down  and  painted  the  entire  place,  old 
lady  and  all,  without  finding  a single  thing 
to  surprise  him,  except,  perhaps,  a tiny  lit- 
tle sewing-machine  that  looked  homesick 
and  lonely  in  a corner.  No  description 
without  the  actual  color  can  do  full  justice 
to  the  perfect  harmony  of  form  and  tone 
in  this  quiet  arrangement  in  blue  and  white 
tiles,  and  gold,  copper,  and  silver  looking 
batterie  de  cuisine.  The  great  black  leop- 
ard of  a cat  uncoiled  and  stretched  him- 
self on  the  ample  cushion  of  the  broad  arm- 
chair, and  then  rolling  himself  again  into 
a ball,  took  no  further  note  of  us.  When 
we  arrived  we  had  evidently  called  the 
good  dame  away  from  peeling  onions  and 
reading  the  Bible.  There  were  her  spec- 
tacles between  the  leaves  to  mark  the 
place;  there  was  the  knife  between  the 
coats  of  the  onion.  Over  all,  like  incense, 
seemed  a mingled  aroma  of  sweet  peace, 
virtue,  piety,  and  savory  stew.  She  was 
glowingly  proud  of  her  kitchen.  It  was 
broad  and  ample  and  capable.  She  had 
shown  us  the  rest  of  the  chateau  with  a 
sense  of  being  a belonging  of  the  place, 
but  this  was  her  very  own  domain,  and 
the  rest  of  the  house  and  grounds,  even 
the  cascade,  was  nothing  to  it  in  her  eyes. 

We  wrote  our  names  and  addresses  in 
the  visitors’  book,  and  if  Jacob  had  been 
telling  that  dear  old  lady  that  we  were 
Brazilians,  he  should  have  arranged  with 
us  accordingly. 

Back  again  by  another  road  to  town. 

It  might,  however,  have  been  the  same  one 
over  again,  so  much  did  they  resemble 
each  other  in  placid  uniformity  of  gener- 
al features. 

If  those  favored  mortals  who  pride  them- 
selves on  perfect  regularity  of  their  facial 
lines  could  only  for  once  see  how  much 
they  often  resemble  the  monotonously  per- 
fect landscape  in  want  of  interest,  they 
would  court  some  happy  accident  in  order 
to  give  their  mask  the  charm  of  variety 
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and  expression.  I know  of  one  fine  Greek- 
visaged  youth  who  was  immensely  im- 
proved by  the  slight  welt  of  a sabre  cut  on 
one  cheek,  just  in  the  right  place,  and  not 
overdone.  Since  then  neither  himself 
nor  his  fond  family  would  have  the  cheek 
fair  and  unscarred  again  for  anything: 
not  that  it  sliowod  well  as  a mark  of  valor 
—he  did  not  need  that — but  for  mere  pic- 
torial advantages.  There  are  certain  an- 
tiquities in  Leeu warden  well  worth  see- 
ing ; among  others,  the  surviving  tower 
of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Vitus.  All  the 
rest  of  the  once  fine  building  is  level  writh 
the  ground.  The  towor  is  of  brick  and 
stone  work,  early  fifteenth  century.  J udg- 
ing  by  this  fragment,  the  design  of  the 
rest  must  have  l>een  very  rich  and  ornate. 
It  seems  that  the  sea  once  came  up  to  the 
very  water-gates  of  the  church — centuries 
ago — according  to  old  charts  and  docu- 
ments; but  the  gates  are  dust,  and  the  sea 
is  miles  away,  across  the  far -stretching 
meadows,  behind  the  liigh-banked  dikes. 
There  was  an  old  Frisian  church  here  on 
this  spot  long  before  the  one  was  built  to 
which  the  crumbling  tower  belonged.  In 
fact,  Friesland  reaches  back  into  remote 
antiquity,  it  having  been,  so  to  say,  dis- 
covered by  a certain  Friso,  seeking  peace 
and  relief  from  royal  family  disputes  in 
the  East  somewhere  about  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  and  his 
followers  settled  hereabouts,  and  gave 
the  land  the  name  it  now  bears.  They 
built  a temple  to  the  worship  of  Stavo — or 
Jupiter — and  the  place  was  long  called 
Stavora,  now  Stavoren.  Friso’s  two  bro- 
thers, Bruno  and  Saxo,  went  further  afield, 
and  founded  what  are  now  Brunswick  and 
Saxony.  But  wo  will  not  digress.  We 
merely  mention  these  widely  known  facts 
to  show  that  Friesland  is  not  a place  of  last 
week,  and  that  probably  on  this  very  spot, 
sacred  to  St.  Vitus,  there  had  been  a few 
pagan  altars,  and  then  a remotely  ear- 
ly Christian  church  or  two,  and  then  the 
series  belonging  to  this  leaning  tower  of 
brick,  which,  by-the-way,  parted  from  its 
main  body  in  1500 — as  it  were,  only  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Friesland  calls  it- 
self “Free  Friesland'’  even  to  this  day. 
It  lias  never  been  very  thoroughly  mixed 
up  and  incorporated  with  Holland.  The 
race  type  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
North  Holland,  and  the  language  is  still 
a weariness  to  the  other  Dutchmen.  We 
found  many  Frieslanders  who  spoke  ex- 
cellent English.  They  take  to  it  as  the 


Amsterdam  people  do  to  German,  and 
those  of  the  Hague  to  French,  and  those 
of  Rotterdam  to  English  again. 

But  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  tow- 
er, through  “dropping  into"  history,  like 
Mr.  Wegg.  We  tried  the  erudition  of 
Jacob  on  the  subject.  “How old?  Well, 

I should  zay  dot  she  is  ofer  a honderd 
years.  Maybe  more.  I won't  be  sure. 
Dis  womans  here  she  say  she  know  dat 
tower  when  ’cr  grandmoder  was  a little 
girl.”  “ It  was  long  before  that.”  “Well, 
den,  dot's  what  I said  to  her.  She  must 
be  t’rec  honderd,  perhaps  a t'ousand.” 
Jacob  always  had  a very  elastic  kind  of 
knowledge,  that  obligingly  stretched  itself 
to  the  full  extent  of  any  possibility.  As 
we  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  see 
the  inside  of  this  tower,  he  secured  a small 
and  eager  boy  who  delegated  a little  girl 
to  bring  the  entire  family  who  had  the 
keys  in  chargri.  We  did  not  find  very 
much  of  interest  on  the  main  floor;  the 
place  seemed  to  be  the  chosen  repository 
of  all  the  ladders  and  trucks  and  old 
wheelbarrows  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
top  story,  where  the  ‘ ‘ view”  was  to  be  had, 
must  be  attained  by  a series  of  these  lad- 
ders, and  they  were  in  such  numbers  all 
about  the  place  that  it  was  difficult  in  the 
dim  cobwebby  obscurity  to  get  started  on 
the  right  ones.  Jacob,  having  conceived 
a marked  antipathy  to  the  small  but  dar- 
ing boy,  chose  his  own  ladder,  and  we  toil- 
ed up  after  him,  to  find  ourselves  landed 
somewhere  beneath  the  rafters,  among  the 
spiders,  against  a blank  wall,  it  seemed  in 
the  gloom.  So  we  came  down  again,  and 
the  boy  got  rated  for  leading  us  astray. 
Then  arose  the  question,  “What  should 
we  see,  after  all,  if  we  did  go  to  the  top  ?” 
Well,  wre  should  see  the  new  prison  and 
the  old  prison,  and  the  new  boulevards 
where  the  old  ramparts  used  to  be,  and 
where  the  old  gates  used  to  be  before  they 
were  pulled  down,  and  a lot  more  exciting 
things.  It  wras  tempting,  but  the  spider 
webs  were  not;  so  w*e  took  the  thing  for 
granted,  and  went  forth  into  the  air  again. 
The  small  boy  received  his  modest  nickel 
gratuity  with  noisy  derision,  and  was 
thereupon  denounced  by  Jacob  as  a dis- 
honor to  his  parents;  ho  was  then  cuffed 
by  the  various  owners  of  the  keys  of  the 
tower.  He  retired  from  the  scene  in  tears,  ’ 
accompanied  by  the  sympathizing  little 
girl,  to  be  consoled,  and  to  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  final  settlement  with  the  en- 
tire family  of  key -holders  wras  not  effected 
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tury  as  the  period  which  claimed  this  fine 
old  specimen.  Many  of  these  old  tablets 
are  painted  in  lively  colors  over  the  carv- 
ing', and  some  of  them  have  bits  of  gilding 
where  escutcheons  and  arms  occur.  TUev 


without  much  lively  wrangling.  We 
left  the  little  strife,  and  took  notes  of  the 
general  effects  of  grouping  from  afar. 
Jacob  soon  came  to  us,  reporting  damages 
at  something  under  sixpence*  and  vowing 


Tint  rtirwTEoes  wrath  otf  Jacob 


never  to  revisit  the  scene  of  extortion  so 
long  as  he  lives.  He  called  them  very  se- 
vere names  in  various  languages,  and  even 
spoke  disparagingly  of  the  tower.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  oblique  prejudices ! And 
yet,  after  all,  our  dusty  grope  up  those  lad- 
ders, and  our  sudden  introduction  to  the 
spiders  and  bats,  were  the  only  moments 
of  any  apjiroach  to  k4  roughing  it*'  that  we 
had  encountered  in  Friesland.  The  little 
altercation  with  the  key- keepers  was  Ja- 
cob's own  affair.  He  fairly  trembled  with 
indignation,  and  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
come calm  again.  We  merely  shook  with 
merriment,  and  returned  to  seriousness 
with  great  difficulty, 

The  next  day  we  discovered  some  very 
interesting  old  Frisian  houses  after  a little 
search.  There  was  one  that  had  evident- 
ly been  an  old  book  printer's  and  binder  s, 
as  the  symbols  of  the  craft  were  sculp 
tured  on  a fine  old  stone  tablet  over  the 
door.  The  costumes  and  appliances  indi- 
cated the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eon 


all  have  more  or  less  a certain  charm  of 
decorative  effect  besides  their  historical  in- 
terest. It  is  a fashion  that  in  this  aesthet- 
ic age  is  sure  to  revive,  with  good  effect, 
as  our  habitations  become  more  suggestive 
of  an  art-loving  people,  and  less  like  great 
dull  boxes  of  unlovely  brick  and  mud- 
pie  stucco.  Havard,  who  has  written  so 
much  and  so  well  of  the  Netherlands  of  to 
day,  always  has  a kindly  word  for  tin* 
new  style  of  architecture  he  saw  creeping 
in  in  Holland  ; he  always  speaks  of  the 
“ delicieuses  maisonnettes,  riautes , e<> 
quetfes,  plmpaiitm, ’ • etc.,  perhaps  because 
they  remind  him  of  a French  provincial 
town  *,  hut  ns  every  one  is  not  so  enamored 
of  that  kind  of  thing  as  he  is,  one  does  not 
always  quite  agree  with  him.  However, 
the  niaisonncttes''  air  mcreav.ing  in  sucli 
numbers,  and  the  iconoclastic  spirit  is  so 
rut  hless  among  the  Dutch,  that  if  one  cares 
to  sec  the  few  relics  of  past  architecture 
still  remaining,  he  had  tetter  be  quick 
about  it,  as  they  art?  fast  disappearing. 
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ward  turned  out—-  * fiudtdouben , Shtvoreu, 
ami  the  inland  of  Urk  One  generally  is 
obliged  to  go  to  a r.oiiinry  tWti  br  three 
time*,  in  order  to  e\y<i i !v  where  the 
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they  tfotdlO  nhwvpnd 

o f vi  y . vriv 

ilizatkMj  within  u Id  He  more  >f%$$ ' *>p  to 

^4 ^ t v-tfrl  1 tvvft  hundred  y*?ars 

M#f>.:  m dr*  you  6vm  totay  at  terUii  n f*h\ 
toiktohe  joyS,  tju*  tfOwyfiuiy.  the  titsiic^k 
atif}^  are;  jiisi  a)>du  t the  same  Tho  only 
The  Wood  tinny  almost  urn . y ei-sat  l.y  added  is  a bill 
tod  uihlem  Uio  dnuii^-voom.  Tmvfdlfer* 
y$0$:YwA\  I are  fewer  than  m the  prosperous  old  days, 
p it)  i^riks  ] arul  tilkAVF) ! itviio  retired  tm-whanis  eofur 
in  in  The  <to<mmaaJ 

voyager  likm  to  smoke  and  play.  The 

dinersnf*  f&w&v  mnlfftwer,'  ahd  when  they 
csnU"  they  nuiv  talk  a tnde  tiihlfi  ai.icI.lUi:* 
yupoke  of  muhyt  piji^  iiotl  They* 

mop];  take  of  the  }hiH  of  a 

helpio^rdnveu  i\i e. l<  bite  or 
t)ij^ tehtis  f^r*' ^n>KK 
table,  and  o>inrderf»<«tos  th*?  ;i':ii-H  k y 

b f : ' h*# fh 

t h&dld  ei< at SfiJH* ye  a.dttrfctin Va¥*o|^mW 

filling t lie  head  tbhy |4pE u ba»  k 

to  flrt^o  tti^  gid'fev  &$  Mik-^U^>vt?4:^4!-  * ft 
our  ;ISfgfe  oak  pan kl bid  fooid  a ymert 
detail  not  to he fd^ryf  idovco  lead  ovo-  dih 
•■to*:!  then  forth  into 

the  strevM.  AVVvi 
^Viadn^y  rdil  r 


tiV>re,;  rich  black  or  bemvu  forth  with  a 
thin.  spnnklmg  of  fat#  A upon  it 

When  a wuy-*eie  shtom  mvu  rml , binvev- 
er, 'pveu  oj)  this  pbj  in,  it  vropld  be  u /goad,-.' 
well-kept  pilaff.  T h e n vx  d si  m $ idg  ho  a nU 
from  i t Wiuht  bi*:lu^ti,aJ3d  htod  and solid 
They  were;  in  tot,  the 
miles  of  .soppy  piaufuinm;^ 
and  peat  farmers  lived  Itok  upon  tltesr  f 
roads  on  higher  ^roundsi,  and 
<wul  prosperous,  like  mosi  pe»vpl, 
land.  At  rlu^  stauoiis  'rere  ^riv'ut  uiies  of 
p^at  and  ^uol,  vrui^  fdJl  of  the  fat- 

ordhfc'  h%i#i ^ lami^  Thiprd  was  no- 
tiiih|t  unusual  io  jpyfr  at  ily?se  way  side 
st< ippinirrpto.^  w tlie  w&y  df  cosiume  ^r 
eharkcter:  everythhijr  >vi*s  syriou^  and 
\ye|j  Uvdo  Md  niiiiifoh?slni^,  We  tof 
p leofy  v f tneie  to  s>t>ser v e as  We  $U*ppe<i  at 


■ PpPH|  ,v ; re^npd  tl]ere  >ve  ^duid^outy 
anil  back  and jsha pt  nod  ehar^e,  and ^ loot 
I h xrM  add  i#boS  steam x mid  da wdie,> as  if 
iv^  Wyn?  it^/to  kill  1 1 mv*  _ ■ f t was 

netWly  btgUt^iaii  ,u&  \ye  ran;  'mtd"Z'w^>tiy, 
the  swjinip^arid  iUteU^aml  dr^lattdn  fnl 
lcdvih4f  to  tip'  verv  iratvs;  OtHsmonieot 

lie*  world  rwvmed  u wekiy  froo  hHunted: 

,-.;ijT?e:^y^yir' ' ^ into  the  J the  stwvlai 

bustle  of  •»■  ira >•  litdued.  thaokhij  | shadowy  nid  » imo  h,  peeTin^  ink*  a f»-*v 

!V  »*  iho  Si'ereatkoe  [1^:  m»ou  'So  of  fie/  lifUe  Ofk*h  !'*orrr  the  ^)tuu>' 

tepi?|i  ii > i'V^r ;i.)k-  si.oe.*-;M?r^eii  :*i true  1.-4.  , ).Iht»»  v.  eo*  m/\v  and  then  a P vr  iui-  <*{ 

a shtniowy^? wkri :-k«si'fe:§ 'idid ,’j  r iusr  left  tadVipd,  % fhe^  sl»arp  Aih^fA 

hi.  at  ai^epy  old  'i^n,  ih«.f  dealoK  al nih«t ./hnk :;'mh,;  nti i tfe, :,ghiki 
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good  little  figures,  but  without  heads,  or 
hands,  or  feet,  good  little  cups  with  a 
piece  but,  and  the  saucer  a mismatch,  good 
little  Yd&es  without  covers,  and  little  cov- 
ers without  vases,  ami  dull  marks  of  cem- 
ent painted  over  to  hide  breaks,  and  get- 
ting yellow  and  showing  worse  than  be 
fore,  about  the  lot  more  or  less.  ‘ Five 
florins  only;  if  it  had  not  this  or  that,  it 
would  he  fifty.'-  Nothing  to  buy,  and  un- 
wonted cash  “ burning  holes  in  our  pock- 
ets." Why  is  it  that  people  irill  buy 
things  abroad  that  they  would  hot  look  at 
in  London,  and  then  go  dragging  them 
about  the  Continent  with  minds  absorbed 
in  their  preservation  >, 

The  principal  street  of  Zwolle  was  a 
large  well-lighted  wide  thoroughfare  with 
plate-glass  windowed  shops,  and  here  too 
the  goldsmith  and  the  sweetmeat  shops 
flourished  apace.  And  here  too  was  the 
solut  ion  of  a certain  mystery— What  be 
comes  of  all  the  veneered  furniture  and 
the  arsenic*  wall  - papers  with  wreat  hs  of 
cabbage-roses,  and  the  rug*  with  clmuny 
landscapes,  and  life-sized  poodles  ' Who 


were  now  buying  the  sc  roily  chiffoniers 
and  tlm  green  rep  parlor  suites  ? Here 
they  were  in  piles.  The  artistic  craze 
had  not  affected  Zwolle.  Not  a single 
hint  of  Morris,  or  Minton,  or  East  lake,  on 
any  single  thing  in  sight.  The  sale  of 
mirrors  w ith  curly  gold  frames  seemed  to 
lx*  enormous. 


Chrornos  were  everywhere. 
Crowds  Were  about  shop  windows  looking 
at  chrornos  and  colored  photos;  crowds 
were  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  road- 
w ay— merry  and  well-tempered — no  male 
creature  without  a pipe  or  cigar;  but  we 
saw  no  interesting  costume. 

The,  next  day  We  went  to  see  the  old 
church.  We  found  it  very  vast  and  whited 
and  dampish.  There  were  some  good  old 
pews,  and  a rather  line  pulpit  We  were 
shown  the  room  in  which  the  mam  age 
cemnonies  are  cbuducted  ^a  very  fine  old 
room  indeed,  with  furniture  of  early  lust 
century.  We  ware  then  taken  to  the  crypt 
to  see  some  carved  stone -work,  but  we 
found  something  else  of  more  i n te rest  to 
us,  There  had  the  kost^v  established  a 
sort  of  furnace- room,  where  he  dispensed 
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rnHIS  our  nin&foNnith  century  is  com- 
X monly  esteemed  a prosaic,  a material, 
an  unimaginative  age.  Compared  with 
foregoing  periods,  it  is  called  blind  to 
beauty  and  careless  of  ideals.  Its  amuse- 
ments are  frivolous  or  sordid,  aud  what, 
mental  activity  it  spares  from  the  making 
of  money  it  devotes  to  science  and  not  to 
art.  These  strictures—  of  which  Mr.  Kus- 
kin  lias  beep  the  golden-tongued  but  some- 
what narrow-visioned  preacher  —have  cer- 
tainly much  truth  to  hack  them.  But 
Ir.iving  out  of  sight,  many  minor  facts 
winch  tell  in  the  contrary  direction,  there 
is  one  great  opposing  fact  of  such  impor- 
tance that  by  itself  alone  it  calls  for  at 
least  a partial  reversal  of  the  verdict  we 
pass  upon  ourselves  as  children  of  a mm 
artistic  time  This  fact  is  the  place  that 
music  -most  unptacticjil,  most  unproskic* 
most  ideal  of  the  arts— has  held  in  nine- 
teeiith-eentury  life. 

Each  epoch  of  artistic  production  has  its 
own  peculiar  form  of  art,  most  widely  prac- 
ticed and  beloved  because  best  able  to  ex- 

• Co  gle 


I press  the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
I men  by  whom  it  works.  Poetry  has  had 
j more  periods  of  flowering  than  any  other 
art  because  it  is  more  versatile  than  any. 
But  we  can  point  with  decision  to  the  years 
between  Pericles  and  Attains  as  the  great- 
est epoch  of  the  sculptors  art,  and  to  the 
fifteenth  and  its  two  succeeding  centuries 
as  the  greatest  age  of  painting.  And  in 
quite  the  same  way — with,  if  anything, 
even  greater  strictness  of  limitation— we 
Can  point  to  our  own  as  the  age  of  music. 
Before  the  days  of  Gluck  and  Haydn  mu- 
sic was  in  a child  like,  though  not  a child- 
ish, state  of  development.  And  it  may 
seem  doubtful  to-day  whether  there  will 
come  men  after  Beethoven  and  Wagner  to 
further  develop  either  symphonic  or  dra- 
matic composition.  It  is  these  facts  which 
give  to  the  recent  festivals  at  Bairenih  a 
significance  and  an  interest  beyond  that 
which  they  possess  as  mere  proruinent  con 
temporary  happenings  or  mere  tributes  of 
mlm  i ration  toa  popular  living  artist.  It  is 
not  a non -artistic  world  which  has  seen  the 
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full  growth  from  small  beginnings  of  both 
symphonic  and  dramatic  forms  in  music. 
It  is  not  a non-artistic  generation  which 
bas  gone  by  thousands  to  Wagner’s  isola- 
ted stage.  Music  is  the  aesthetic  language 
in  which  our  time  has  spoken,  and  the 
Baireuth  festivals  and  the  dramas  there 
presented  will,  it  is  very  sure,  be  looked 
back  upon  by  future  generations  as  the 
completest  and  most  characteristic  ava- 
tars of  art  our  century  can  show.  And 
this  is  what  must  make  them  interesting 
not  only  to  musicians,  but  to  every  student 
of  intellectual  developments. 

The  oft-told  tale  of  Wagner’s  life — that 
tale  of  early  neglect,  of  following  fierce 
opposal,  of  bitter  struggle  and  still-ex- 
isting cavil — need  not  be  here  repeated. 
But  the  battle  is  practically  over,  in  Ger- 
many at  least.  Each  year  stragglers  from 
the  defeated  camp  come  over  by  hun- 
dreds to  the  worship  of  the  novel  art,  and 
each  year  its  echoes  are  spreading  more 
widely  beyond  the  borders  of  its  father- 
land.  But  a few  years  back  it  was  called 
very  scornfully  of  the  future.  It  is  a 
very  present  thing  to-day.  Every  young 
musician  is  to  some  extent  Wagner’s  schol- 
ar. The  people  are  thrilled  by  and  re- 
spond to  his  music  as  they  do  to  that  of  no 
other  man.  It  is  clearer,  more  easily  com- 
prehended, more  germane  to  the  public 
mind  and  sentiment,  than  the  far  simpler 
music  of  his  predecessors.  Older  men 
have  had  to  study  it  before  comprehend- 
ing and  admiring.  But  the  young  gen- 
eration thinks  and  feels  and  sees  with 
Wagner  by  instinct  and  not  by  effort. 
And  there  could  be,  I think,  no  surer 
proof  that  his  art  is  the  natural,  direct, 
unforced  expression  of  the  aesthetic  feel- 
ing of  his  time  and  race — not  a willful 
eccentricity,  an  abnormal  development, 
attractive  by  its  novelty,  but  destined  to 
speedily  decline  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

It  was  Wagner's  outspoken  conviction 
from  the  very  first  that  his  work  would 
never  be  quite  understood  till  he  should 
have  a theatre  under  his  own  control,  and 
built  according  to  his  own  ideas.  The 
determination  to  have  such  a stage  was 
strong  in  days  when  the  world  thought 
him  overambitious  in  hoping  even  to  see 
his  works  on  the  repertories  of  existing 
houses.  What  the  achievement  of  his 
wish  implies  is  realized  only  if  one  knows 
the  opposition  of  every  kind — the  rage, 
the  scorn,  the  laughter,  the  abuse— with 
which  he  then  contended.  When,  after 


a score  of  years,  his  dream  seemed  likely 
to  be  realized,  many  wondered  that  he 
should  select  a remote,  neglected  town  like 
Baireuth  for  a still  doubtful  enterprise. 

But  Wagner  never  showed  his  judgment 
and  his  artistic  instinct  with  more  clear- 
ness. Neither  a smaller  nor  a larger, 
more  important  place  would  have  done 
half  so  well.  Baireuth  seems  as  if  de- 
signed by  history  for  his  purpose:  in  a 
central  situation,  yet  off  the  great  high- 
way of  casual  travel ; large  enough  to 
accommodate  his  audiences,  and  stately 
enough  to  give  his  art  a fittingly  artistic 
background,  yet  small  enough  and  dead 
enough  to  leave  him  and  his  theatre  as 
the  paramount,  nay,  the  exclusive,  sources 
of  attraction.'  There  is  nothing  to  offend 
the  taste  in  Baireuth  as  the  home  of  a 
great  and  splendid  art;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  compete  with  that  art,  to  make 
us  forget  why  we  are  there,  to  interfere, 
as  the  Master  himself  would  say,  with  the 
Stimmung  appropriate  to  our  pilgrimage. 

Baireuth  is  a city  of  some  20,000  in- 
habitants, which,  though  much  older  of 
course,  received  its  present  shape  in  the 
last  century.  When  the  sister  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  married  the  Margrave  of 
Baireuth,  the  town  rose  to  its  greatest 
importance,  and  from  that  period  date  its 
chief  features  of  interest — the  long,  rath- 
er solemn-looking  “New  Palace,”  most 
of  the  public  buildings,  the  once  exquisite 
but  now  deserted  and  shabby  little  rococo 
theatre,  and  the  summer  chateaux  outside 
the  gates — the  Eremitage  and  the  Phanta- 
sie — which,  set  in  their  beautiful  gardens, 
are  among  the  most  fantastically  lovely 
eighteenth-century  creations.  But  Bai- 
reuth’s  importance  was  soon  upon  the 
wane,  and  for  many  years  it  had  been  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  shelved  and  for- 
gotten by  the  world,  when  Wagner  came 
to  make  it  the  most  living  centre  of  the 
most  living  art  we  have.  Naturally  he 
is  the  patron  saint  of  the  modern  Bai- 
reuther,  whose  civic  pride  and  national 
importance  and  private  re venues  he  has  so 
greatly  helped.  Here  is  not  only  the  Mas- 
ter's theatre,  but  his  home,  built  for  him 
by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  standing  in  a 
pleasant  garden  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Here  he  lives  during  the  summer 
months,  not,  it  will  be  believed,  in  the 
seclusion  of  strictly  local  circles,  but  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  a host  of  friends 
and  disciples,  and  visited  by  troops  of 
curious  pilgrims.  In  the  winter  he  goes 
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the  hmisu  to  the  little  public  par k,  the 
Master  may  l<e  soen  Utkin  jr  Lfe  ruortmu? 
eonsriiui  dma!  in  v.el vet. dressing mm 
odpv  ypii  p*featj g'np  untl  down  feftipR  the 
Wifii  hfo  <Avn  jiaiiie.  vvhtcb 
Ife  built.  \W  r<^)feled 

of  Svhlinmiimv's  hoi  no  in  Athens-,  oUhit* 
lldmerie  f fe£peiyv  arul  the  c h jl ifeti*  inn  i fel 
fr^rH  bv^^  Ul’  the  Iluid. 

Kntemie  the  lumse  »>ue  fin<i&  u largo 
IniM  rnmnnk  up  h>  the  roof.  with  a pnuu> 
ed  - frieze  showing  » scenea  from  tbv 
7up»;/Ui.  Out  yd  Ihi#  Ix^jl  Ppeiis  ri(  gm<t 
square  tfoout  omit&mmg:  the  t»ium>  umi 
[v'iiw&  tii  liouk^iieive^  ftifei/'fur;  tite 
gr&iAt&u  p6t|t  with ^ ^oi?k5  of  Ekislern-  phi 
h »*«  >ph  v,  ini l vvith  yemmies  reiatmg:  to  the 
ul4  German  theihys  }iivs 

adapted  to  new  *| >ViA' 

wjfef 

he  sh>  when  wurUuo-;  ' H.oiv  Uurwjtr  the 
;^Ufhmei  se^oti  ^ul  hi*; 

stomyelv  <uf}stUnu*(]  family  — ho;  wife.. 

-Liwfc  nil 

b-t-  vVddrori.  hr  her  divorced  huslxutrt 
IIhuv  yon  Imfesy  #ud  Waguife  »>wn 

yfeughr  brood,,  RuIxvwV  iUukfen  seefU 
to  adUc*  th<*  as  ftfaelf  as  <Jm  fe’fe 

own,  aitil  to  glory  i#  life  fame  .(us-ipumgii 


His  house  J’s  built 


uhjixidou^t 
KeuaissaUce  style;  -^qi.tA^y^d;|w!ith  little 
ornament  save  a }&V2yy$*'Ojftfo  painting 
byitefel  Kfatfee  OY*yMfedferw^  suy- 
jiiouijted  In  fe  x !\ ^txiip?  of  the 

villa,  Va  ho  fried.  Tliiy  hei  tip  fmdy  iov«  i >- 
lated,  menus  ‘'peace  fiv>m  illusions"  or 
4 aberrations/'  and  typihes  tii%V  rest  winch 
Warner  toned  When .Settled  at  last  .ili  liii 
own  home  near  in*  own  theatre,  his  b;U- 
tle^ayvyianiihrs  (feaUVs  at  l .Tl^r* 

pm  rOdUgtypilh^  1 uW  arU  In  iliy;o%Yitivis 
the  *y;/#  WbbU i > who  ferspU  iffe  (}*’+ 
oh  &rd*  H^'ktrpi&k; 
Tragefe  aval  «•!)  i ho  other.  Mu*fe  To  tins 
grin up  ^ofe  ufi  &leglne&  m iy  pfei  of  the 
‘ in  of  the  foimv,"  v.lheh  lias  result  »*d 
from  a min^linfr  itf  Uk*  old  trfnriv  >iv\.  pf 
musTO  ami  *d  the  uatiojinl  ^ythnU^y, 
R very  1 1i*n^*.  connected  with  \\  mi’uvr  > iUV 
m Bffin'uf  h hM  beciv  made  to 
wpvfc  hi'u  degive  wlmdi  sefan«  i»ddte  perr 
pie  fed lifti v'fi;ihun  tiiuso 
mure  fc&y iy ’thu  rvdirulnfe;  . 

iiiiitiy  V --yj.n1  in  tamo- v-ui  hn»«>mrv  . 
Hiadous  ure  eullcjl  ’WnUm,  FridU;, 

Fnrka.  t]l>.  KiiUtlmu  SVCfl  a»v  Uar»u*.0 

for  l'd» f fnv  vouu<*esf>  Imhiu  Ssieg^ 
fried.  If  o-or  a uiiui  If  ernsimd  iaouarh 
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«oHtli^aa;d,  of  5dte  k> , fe 
But  liis  tiHad-qiiHrit'j's  ^ 

ipp  mvm* 

rfe  weitrlit  of  a dduhiy  ^Uf 
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they  had  a legal  share  therein.  His  wife 
— “Cosima,”  as  she  is  familiarly,  even 
affectionately,  called  on  every  hand — is 
a tall,  striking-looking  woman  of  Italian 
type,  with  a fine  face  showing  remains 
■of  great  youthful  beauty.  I have  rarely 
seen  a more  interesting  and  impressive 
looking  woman;  and  while  many  who 
admire  Wagner  as  an  artist  dislike  him 
as  a man,  there  seems  to  be  but  a single 
feeling  of  admiration  for  his  wife.  She 
is  not  only  extremely  clever,  extremely 
well  educated,  and  extremely  artistic,  but 
is  endowed  with  social  charm  and  business 
ability  to  a degree  that  has  made  her  Wag- 
ner's right  hand  since  the  day  of  their 
union.  Many  believe,  indeed,  that  with- 
out her  energy  and  tact  the  passionate 
and  rather  intractable  artist  would  not 
so  soon  have  seen  the  realization  of  his 
dreams.  Wagner  excused  himself  for  his 
elopement,  it  is  said,  by  declaring  that  he 
■could  not  do  his  work  without  her.  And 
the  same  reason  seems  to  hold  her  excused 
in  the  eyes  of  her  acquaintances.  Liszt, 
who  still  retains  his  early  enthusiasm  for 
the  artist  and  affection  for  the  man  in  spite 
of  all  domestic  vagaries,  is  a frequent  vis- 
itor at  Wah  n fried.  He  is  still  a striking 
and  venerable  figure,  though  his  former 
stately  gallantry  of  manner  has  got  a 
touch  of  senile  unctuousness  with  advan- 
cing years.  His  long  silvery  hair  was 
conspicuous  in  Wagner’s  loge  the  night 
I heard  Parsifal,  and  his  appearance  was 
watched  for  with  almost  as  much  eager- 
ness as  that  of  the  man  who  was  once  his 
protege,  but  is  now  called  Master  by  Liszt 
as  well  as  others. 

Wagner  himself,  as  has  been  often  told, 
is  short  and  rather  angular,  though  pow- 
erful, in  build,  scarcely  passing  by  half  a 
head  the  shoulder  of  his  stately  wife. 
His  head  is  too  large  for  his  body,  and 
his  features  are  roughly  and  strongly  ir- 
regular. About  the  mouth  there  is  a hint 
of  weakness — the  weakness  of  a sensuous, 
passionate,  artistic  temperament.  But  in 
the  chin  we  see  all  the  indomitable 
strength  of  will  that  has  fought  his  long 
battle  and  won  his  great  success.  And 
the  splendid  brow  and  massive  head  are  a 
fitting  home  for  the  most  versatile  and 
majestic  artistic  intellect  of  our  time. 
Owing  to  his  short  stature,  and  want  of 
grace  or  repose  of  manner  and  elegance  of 
dress,  Wagner  may  disappoint  one  at  first 
sight.  But  his  face  is,  I think,  in  wonder- 
ful accord  with  his  character  and  genius. 


Wagner  is  hospitality  itself  when  the 
Baireuth  season  is  in  progress,  when  he 
is  resting  from  all  labor  save  that  attend- 
ant upon  the  production  of  his  W'ork.  Ev- 
ery night  his  house  is  crowded  with  a 
motley  assemblage  of  dignitaries,  social, 
political,  literary,  and  musical,  and  with 
strangers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  from 
every  part  of  Germany  and  every  country 
of  the  world.  There  is  often  music  to  be 
heard.  There  is  always  lively  talk  of  the 
most  variegated  kind.  The  absence  of 
formality,  the  effusive  gayety  of  the  Mas- 
ter, and  the  kindly  dignity  of  his  wife  put 
the  most  insignificant  at  ease.  It  is  nev- 
er in  the  least  difficult  to  get  an  invita- 
tion, provided  one  is  an  enthusiastic  Wag- 
nerite,  or  even  an  earnest  investigator — 
and  does  not  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence 
in  Baireuth  imply  that  a visitor  is  the 
one  thing  or  the  other  ? 

Leaving  the  town  we  drive  for  a mile 
or  more  through  pleasant  suburbs  to  the 
low  elevation  which  is  crowned  by  Wag- 
ner’s theatre.  The  slope  of  the  little 
hill  is  prettily  planted,  and  a wide  drive 
sweeps  up  to  the  doors  on  either  side  the 
building.  Across  the  drive  to  the  right 
as  we  approach  is  a restaurant,  well  ap- 
pointed, and  eagerly  patronized  during  the 
long  waits  between  the  acts.  The  per- 
formance of  Parsifal  began  at.  four  in 
the  afternoon  and  lasted  till  a quarter  to 
ten,  but  with  two  intermissions  of  near- 
ly an  hour  each.  During  these  pauses  we 
walked  about  in  the  garden  or  in  the  great 
portico  of  the  theatre,  or  renewed  our 
strength  in  the  restaurant  until  summon- 
ed to  our  seats  by  the  sound  of  a couple  of 
trumpets  giving  the  notes  of  the  “Grail 
Motive.”  Thus  the  strain,  both  physical 
and  emotional,  of  the  long,  intense  per- 
formance is  reduced  to  a minimum,  and 
one  is  as  fresh  and  appreciative  for  the 
third  act  as  for  the  first.* 


* For  the  encouragement  of  readers  who  may 
possibly  wish  to  visit  Baireuth  at  some  future  time, 
I will  say  that  the  extortions  of  the  Nibelungcn 
season  of  1876  were  not  repeated  in  1882.  The 
performance  lasted  but  one  day  instead  of  four,  and 
was  repeated  many  more  times.  So  there  was  nei- 
ther overcrowding  nor  overcharging.  My  compan- 
ion and  myself  were  assigned  a very  large  room 
fronting  on  the  market-place  in  the  line  old  house 
of  a certain  Kaufmann  Beneker.  For  this  room  wre 
paid  $2  50  a day.  The  German  breakfast  of  bread 
and  butter  with  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate  was  served 
in  our  room  at  any  hour  we  wished,  at  a charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  two  portions.  Meals  were 
not  dear  either  at  the  hotels  or  at  the  smaller  eat- 
ing-houses; and  a one-horse  carriage  to  take  three 
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The  theatre  itself  is  plainly  built  both 
iuside  and  out.  It  was  an  experiment, 
and  money  was  none  too  plenty — so  not 
a penny  was  expended  on  mere  ornament. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  many  doors — 
through  which  the  crowded  house  can  be 
emptied  in  less  than  two  minutes — we  see 
a vast  rectangular  room  with  rows  of 
seats  rising  so  steeply  toward  the  back 
that  each  spectator  looks  well  over  the 
heads  of  those  in  front.  The  time -hon- 
ored amphitheatre  hardly  suggests  itself, 
however,  for  the  rows  are  but  slightly 
curved.  The  first  is  just  the  width  of 
the  'proscenium,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  hood  that  conceals  the  or- 
chestra in  its  lowered  space.  The  seats 
then  expand  gradually  toward  the  rear 
of  the  house,  where  a long  curtained  loge , 
or  balcony,  receives  the  Master  and  his 
friends.  The  triangular  space  left  on 
either  side  between  the  benches  and  the 
wall  is  filled  in  with  great  Corinthian  col- 
umns rising  quite  to  the  plain  flat  ceiling. 
These  columns  are  doubled  and  tripled 
as  the  unoccupied  space  grows  wider  to- 
ward the  front,  and  their  pedestals  in- 
crease in  height  as  the  floor  declines,  so 
that  their  bases  are  always  on  a level. 
Between  these  pedestals  are  the  many 
exits.  If  one  has  a side  seat  the  eye  is  led 
along  a contracting  vista  of  columns  un- 
til it  reaches  those  which  immediately 
flank  the  stage,  and  thus  the  effect  as  of 
a picture  in  its  frame  is  never  lost  or  in- 
terfered with.  There  are  no  proscenium 
boxes,  no  visible  foot  lights  or  orchestra, 
no  prompter’s  hood.  My  readers,  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  distracting  architectu- 
ral accessories  of  an  ordinary  theatre,  will 
hardly  conceive,  perhaps,  how  greatly  the 
effect  of  any  scene  is  enhanced  by  its  thus 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  only  thing  in  sight. 
And  in  a house  so  built  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly do  aught  but  look  and  listen  to  what 
is  on  the  boards.  It  is  not  a show-place 
for  the  audience,  but  a darkened  hall 
whither  one  has  come  for  the  drama's  sake 
alone.  The  concealment  of  the  orchestra 
is  an  equally  fortunate  arrangement.  The 
power  of  the  music  is  increased  by  its  thus 
seeming  the  work  of  invisible  agents  in- 
stead of  fiddling,  piping,  pulling  gentle- 
men in  non -dramatic  garb.  And  the 
whole  volume  of  sound  comes  to  the  ear 

people  to  the  theatre  and  back  coat  but  $1  75. 
Moreover,  trains  were  run  in  connection  with  each 
performance,  so  that  it  was  not  a necessity  even  to 
stay  overnight  in  the  town. 


with  far  more  unity  and  precision  of  ef- 
fect. 

When  a full  rehearsal  is  in  progress, 
Wagner  takes  his  seat  in  the  front  row  of 
the  auditorium,  just  behind  and  above  the 
Capellmeister , with  whom  he  can  commu- 
nicate through  an  opening  in  the  hood 
that  conceals  the  players.  Around  him 
will  be  his  wife  and  a group  of  musicians 
'noting  down,  for  future  use  in  their  vari- 
ous arrangements  of  the  work,  all  the  crit- 
icisms and  directions  which  fall  from  the 
Master’s  lips.  Every  detail  of  the  per- 
formance, dramatic  as  well  as  musical,  is 
followed  by  his  keen  eye  and  directed  and 
corrected  by  his  sure  artistic  taste.  The 
greatest  singers  are  his  ever-doeile  pupils, 
and  their  most  highly  prized  reward  is 
a word  of  praise  from  Wagner’s  lips. 
And  whatever  he  may  be  with  other  men, 
to  his  artists  Wagner  never  fails  in  grati- 
tude or  in. its  public  acknowledgment. 

Wagner’s  title  to  have  originated  an 
entirely  new  development  in  lyrico-dra- 
matic  art  does  not  rest  upon  his  music  in 
itself  considered.  He  has  been  a musical 
innovator  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  a 
creator  of  novel  expressional  methods* 
without  the  aid  of  which  he  could  not 
have  put  his  novel  aims  in  shape.  But 
he  has  been  an  innovator,  a creator,  in  a 
wider  sense  than  this.  He  is  the  first  op- 
eratic composer  who  is  above  all  things  a 
dramatist  in  the  highest,  noblest  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  His  point  of  departure  is 
not  the  music,  but  the  kernel  of  the  drama 
properly  so  called — the  main  idea  he  wish- 
es to  express.*  He  conceives  this  with 
extreme  clearness,  and  elaborates  it  with 
perfect  singleness  of  aim  by  every  means 
of  expression  at  his  command — words,  mu- 
sic, action,  and  stage  settings.  No  slight- 
est musical  ornament  or  motive,  no  dra- 
matic situation  or  accessory,  is  planned  or 
allowed  without  strict  reference  thereto. 
With  a greater  variety  of  expressional 
means  than  have  ever  before  been  used  by 
any  dramatist,  Wagner  secures  a strength 
and  unity  of  effect  unapproached  on  the 
modern  stage.  And  his  conceptions,  more- 
over, are  of  so  large  and  deep  a sort  as  to 


* I do  not  forget,  of  course,  that  Wagner  had 
predecessors  in  this  new  path ; but  thoy  were  pre- 
decessors in  aim  and  intention  chiefly,  not  to  any 
vital  extent  in  execution.  Gluck  announced,  but 
Wagner  has  created.  It  is  Gluck's  and  not  Wag- 
ner’s art  which  should  properly  be  called  of  the  fu- 
ture; though  in  a different  sense  from  the  one  usu- 
ally given  to  the  words. 
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(hemes,  all  tales  of  transient  interest  or 
importance,  all  diameters  of  local  shape 
or  flavor.  He  fails  back  upon  the  funda- 
mental passions  of  humanity;  deals  with 
perennial  facts  and  ever-living  situations; 
typifies  in  his  characters  the  main  forces 
and  the  leading  impulses,  desires,  and  fatal- 
ill  os  of  our  race.  Such  a broadly  human 
theme  is  the  struggle  hi  man V heart  Ire- 
tween  impure  love  and  pure,  which  lie  has 
painted  iri  TannhauHcr . Such  is  the  les- 
son that  innocence  and  love  make  ship- 
wreck if  unsupported  by  faith  and  trust, 
which  he  has  taught  iri  Lohengrin . For 
certain  artistic  reasons  connected  with 
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Shakspeare’s  day.  Much  more  is  left  to 
be  explained  and  emphasized  by  action 
than  is  usual  on  the  contemporary  stage, 
whether  lyrical  or  not.  Of  course  his  de- 
mands upon  his  singers  are  proportionate- 
ly great.  Some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  act- 
ing I have  ever  seen  have  been  in  Wag- 
ner’s dramas,  though  they  differed  from 
other  acting  as  his  text  differs  from  the 
text  of  others.  Lyric  acting  must  be  de- 
fined with  larger,  stronger  touches,  must 
rise  and  fall  with  the  broad,  deep  waves 
of  musical  emotion — not  be  subtly  modu- 
lated and  delicately  expressed  as  in  the 
spoken  drama  to  suit  the  delicate,  crowd- 
ing suggestions  of  a poet’s  words.  The 
art  of  Bernhardt  or  of  Got  would  be  as  out 
of  place  on  Wagner’s  stage  as  the  art  of 
Niemann  or  Materna  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  But  each  style  is  right  in  its  own 
place,  and  this  new  lyrico-dramatic  style, 
heroic  in  mood,  with  its  large  methods  of 
interpretation,  was  almost  unknown  be- 
fore Wagner's  day.  It  is  a creation,  of 
his  own,  or,  rather,  a complementary  art 
which  has  sprung  up  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  his. 

Parsifal  is  of  especial  importance 
among  Wagner’s  dramas,  because  while 
the  latest  in  time,  it  is  also  the  deepest  in 
ttheme  and  the  completest  in  execution, 
showing  his  musical  methods  in  their 
highest  development  and  his  intellectual 
force  in  its  greatest  strength.  In  it  we 
have  a play  typical  not  only  of  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  passions  of  human- 
ity, but  of  some  of  the  deadliest  and  di- 
vinest.  Its  music  is  more  complicated 
yet  more  consistent,  its  symbolism  more 
important  and  more  clearly  shown.  In 
it  Wagner  approaches  as  near  to  allegory 
as  is  possible  in  work  which  is  to  keep  its 
artistic  balance  and  perfection. 

For  the  crude  material  of  the  play  he 
went,  as  so  often  before,  to  the  old  Ger- 
man epics,  thus  getting  his  wide  scope 
and  his  supernatural  machinery,  while 
keeping  his  ideas  and  personages  akin  to 
the  natures  and  the  feelings  of  his  coun- 
trymen of  to-day.  The  legend  of  the  Holy 
Grail*  — the  vessel  in  which  Joseph  of 


* When  the  Crusaders  took  Caesarea  in  the  year 
1101,  the  Genoese  discovered  a goblet  which  seem- 
ed to  have  been  cut  out  of  an  immense  emerald. 
They  immediately  decided  it  was  the  Grail,  and  at- 
tributed its  lack  of  wonder-working  power  to  their 
own  unw’orthiness.  For  centuries  it  was  preserved 
in  Genoa  as  an  undoubted  relic.  But  when  it  was 
brought  with  the  rest  of  his  imperial  loot  to  Paris 


Arimathea  received  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  which  was  afterward  put  by  heaven- 
ly messengers  under  the  guard  of  a knight- 
ly company,  who  drew  from  it  supernat- 
ural strength  with  which  to  subdue  the 
enemies  of  right — was  a property  common 
to  all  Christendom  long  before  the  time  of 
Eschenbach.  But  though  it  was  thus 
common  property,  and  though  the  scene 
of  the  story  is  still  laid,  indeed,  in  Spain 
and  not  in  Germany,  it  was  the  version  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  gave  it  per- 
manent shape  and  life,  imbuing  it  at  the 
same  time  with  truly  Teutonic  feeling, 
and  incorporating  it  with  the  hereditary 
treasures  of  German  poetry.  Of  course 
Wagner  has  greatly  altered  the  story  to 
suit  his  dramatic  ends.  As  ever,  he  has 
simplified  it,  changed  and  deepened  its 
meaning,  and  divested  it  of  all  temporary 
or  local  sources  of  interest.  It  is  no  longer 
a mediaeval  romance — it  is  a purely  ideal 
drama.  It  is  no  longer  a legend  of  the 
fight  of  the  Christian  against  the  Turk, 
but  a symbol  of  the  ever-renewing  conflict 
between  purity  and  evil.  The  story  as 
Wagner  makes  it  is  as  follows:* 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Grail  and  the 
home  of  its  knights  is  at  Monsalvat,  in 
Spain.  Their  old  king,  Titurel,  worn  out 
with  age  and  battles,  has  given  over  his 
headship  to  his  son  Amfortas,  but  still  ex- 
ists, keptaliveby  the  supernatural  strength 
conferred  whenever  the  Grail  is  solemnly 
unveiled.  On  the  hill  opposite  Monsalvat 
stands  the  castle  of  the  enchanter  Kling- 
sor,  who,  having  once  sought  admittance 
to  the  holy  brotherhood,  and  having  been 
rejected  for  his  wickedness,  is  now  vowed 
to  its  destruction.  His  garden  is  filled 
with  sirens  (the  flower  - maidens  of  the 
play),  but  his  chief  dependence  is  upon 
Kundry,  whose  extraordinary  character 
will  be  explained  a little  further  on.  Ara- 
fortas  had,  before  the  drama  opens,  been 
seduced  by  her  whiles,  and  losing  his  inno- 
cence, had  lost  to  Klingsor  thh  invincible 
holy  spear — the  spear  which  had  pierced 
the  side  of  Christ,  and  which,  togetherwith 

by  the  lirst  Napoleon,  it  was  ruthlessly  submitted  to 
scientific  tests,  and  proved  to  be  of  green  glass  only. 
It  is  now  again  in  Genoa,  revered  by  none,  and  the 
object  of  curiosity  to  very  few. 

* A clear  history  of  the  Parsifal  legend,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  Wolfram’s  epic  and  of  Wagner’s 
drama,  may  be  found  in  a little  pamphlet  called  Par - 
sifal,  by  0.  Eichberg.  It  is,  I think,  the  best  among 
the  many  similar  treatises  which  appeared  in  Ger- 
many last  summer. 
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' oi  tU:'  vide*"  kni</bG;  and  t-lfa 

spec&l  fvfcp # <d  $w?  v ou ng  king.  He  bids 
faA;  p:«  If ; ; tijeui  pri^vfor  thekiug,  who  is  approaching 

• « for  his  woHiiug  baUiiu  tin:  fake.  '('lion 
follow  short  col loquhas  with  the  hr* vs  and 

.;,  . ^ 

v . . jk  fluff  then,  with  -a  burst  of  wild  -awmipauj;- 
. i 3?  ••  ibg-mnsio,  ICmidrv  corner  upon.  the  scene 

> * : V JH  | This  Itgur*  hits  itetrfi  crystallized  by  \V;»c 

• V jgL  | jier  irmu  h multitude  of  varying-  leggfrijbd* 

o yfrHieh. her  under fli  11% .-rent  h irms, 

fnit  Mwiyvs  u.s  a sort  of  f^tuale  Wandering' 
•’'(  "•  %'£•  V- ’ y . . v ‘ £ ■ • : Af  w^;?,  to outbid • tal* 

\ daughter  of  Herod  ins,  cum-tl  far  famrtg 

laughed  when  the  bead  of  Baptisl  Gy 
:T  H^!lliii  4'''\^W:'  %'  / before  her,  cmidemncd  to  roam  forever,  m 

_ forever  laugh  when  .she  may  roost  wish 

to  weep,  and  to  Ik*  evil  always  though 
> \ ■ ytnjggifag  to  hegood.  Wagner,  tomsure 

:V  \£  A ‘ ^gr^it^r  her* #b*y h&s 

‘ I ' ; . laughed  at  Christ  upon  the  cross.  0>n- 

■ . • detuned  to  .evil.  she , is  yet  nut  feutlrely  l<>st . 

s • i 1 for  iq  her  letter  itotH'xte  fche  mourns  the 

) past  anti  struggle*  blindly  /or  redimipnon. 

Biit . :W:heuiever'.4l};e  falls'  asleep  $%.  iji  in 
KiingsorA  power,  and  obliged  aftorvrimj 
T~"  i in  do  as  be  comnuimis.  In  her  de*dn?  tu 

1 bm*k  lurr  bondage  ylYe  has  ehteoxl  the 

\ i \ 1 1 ’ " service  itf  the  Cfrtul  an  a wild,  outfit, 

V ( almost  uuavhniiwledged  servant  itf  :»Ls 

hm  'ad  : irmghts,  who  aro  far  .from  recognizing  m 

^ m 'rt?PoPive  form  {.he  fair  cmvrss 

^ uPL»»-«'  sim  becomes  hi  Kim^sors  hands,  and  the 

comipfar  vd  thidr  ktn^,  Now  ijs  slit*  en 
ter>:  with  a mad  rush,  if  is  to  bring  the  kin  j: 
i a iR-aling  h^l^krq  that  ?dm  *uni  hw 

, i > v v, . , ; chanted  horse  have  sought  in  far  A rabbi 

Giving  it  Ut  Guniraimnz,  she  fails evh.aust' 
ed  at  Ihe  foot  li/  a Ao^ht  nntk  just  :is  the 
il.io  ft  no  I itself,  v/.as  the  source  of  the  fu-o.  | long  traio  of  krtigius  appear  \v  ith  file  Jh* 
therhood'n  Hiifieriiatural  power.  A mfoH.ns  { iw  of  Atufurtas  in iheicmkfe  Tlik  is  set 
wm  woumletl  in  t he  shie  hy  theJ^»tyirT  ^iid  | riowmwfr]^  with  '0urice- 

ius  wound  can  be  le*:;i;  d only  by  a touch  u>nm;  who  gives  hitri  Kundi'y  s offering. 
iVpui  iho  :; / ;lSio?^ii3b- tiie  i&ir^uth  stage  wa^ 

c.auntily  he  riwovchwi,  nw.«rdii»g  to  a in  Ay  imh  of  trvcredmg  hwnpy.  All  the  nimiy . 
oi*a<iie,  by  u “,sp*atc«S  faoi.  wj*c  Uoougij  iMtight>v '-aud  pagcaAincjmiitig  the  pad.nr--: 

ni|>rithyr”  - - iltd  is.  f>v  some  one  whoV;  esipir  lfamjr  of  the  suffering/ -p&iiid.  you  di 
kt*mv^  lii’if  of  Ainforuig'b  sin  add  deed,  ::|-..fiil ' werd  Aosttimed  in  Om 

hot  who  percGvj*>  jthem  wlion  himsolf  s;otc*  io  gjriyisii-lduo  gowns  ut«.j 

ft*n.|d>»J  in  .sme*  way.  and  rnsAouv  < In oy  cloaks  <>i*  .a.  dull  a?ml  r**d  The 

t h **  r..:;t.O  i<vo  I'.usibd.  & tltn  d*  -ai«>.sl  ; y r* Mipioy.  v/ns  o>;Uv*p»o]y  Hi*tistit:  atiij  ,.tH 

savim\  »‘id  On*  pl,o  licghr-  vviu  u h*-  o/i  , ■ norn  on  :o;'.»v>vl  tlie  king.  lamenHng  his 
veld  Am  hand  i Sor’.'O'V  «.<nd  ;vrno  i;  »n«  pmjduvy  at«‘or 

r the  oii  'nih  '‘Ofs  Mil  vii>'  hr>t  ;>*i.  v^c  lii.-» ;«%,•-» vpdy;  TlieU  thi^  nrteg^  om*-y.w?iL;a.in 
o.'.  i h<w:ul  v vm  Jiaod  gfade  w ith:  a lake  •*<•-  m.-d  the  tony  is  van  a-d  to  fas  ):*at)i.  <'.?nr 

yomh  Ad  the.  foc.it  of  .i  great:  tree  io  Hr  icpfar^  er-niams  heJdod  with.  \W  Kvo 
the  seen,  .--are  l p|  vje.^uiwj- pago.  paueyO-  wieun..  jo  a hMig  mofahvc,  jm 
who.  iv  ! he  ‘:  Mornbiy  t.d  ♦ ll  Sound*  ffoni  ’ plefals  f blend  ion.  \w  the  savage  but  well- 
Woni)*^,  are  u^akeued  hy.  Om w..^yr V.tigjf ^a>i* i rij&’ ‘ii» I ; AdftJ  ihchAn  aiisAtfr  to 
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seen  upon  the  staire.  The  Histxino-Mo- 
resoue  ,a»'d  iKemuv  is  weli  conceived,  and 
earned  oiii  vvir.ii  accurate  beauty  m iine 
a rid  \ *Aor.  In:  the  i’n.iuv  <||  ili^  si  ax*1  l| 
hirpo  vaulted  spaGyaud  heydud  ib  Ih  tile 
centre.  is  a/gre&V chUn*  mult% 
oip )>\>v\\hl:  .a  y.dbwwd dome,  which  vises 
hu  v»at.  of  view.  iuul  from  which  hills  ilia 
liifiit:  On  edher  side  sewe^d  lm%  vault, 

ed  ’wruloi***  run  l>.tek;uof  in  pictured  but 
in  actual  Wilkin  the  <?o|- 

utnib  and  beneath  rhe  d»  am*  am  semiar 
Ciilhv  tables  ; fur ;•  the- knights  • & 

wide  opening  in  front  giving  them  admit* 
Uinee  thaw*,  end  to  the  altar  Of  the Grail, 
:iii  ti A it  1 uMI G aiid  laduiul  it 
the  raised  seat  tVfti  the  knur.  Troopc  of 
pages  and  chddreH  cross  the  sn m*  i'lvm 
OJhvr  sHh.a  aiid  paj*i*  Of  ,sighf.  in  differ- 
cm.  dimriious  iu  lake  .their  phn>«  in  the 
dome,  whence  Mien*  cjibru&e3  shall  sound. 
Thpy'tAo  are  all  elotbw  in  the  jfcqlprj*  of 
tiiCeGmil . Then  ll&kmisti 
the  IPn^  from  the  hack,  wuh&d’ 

efrm  ttytal .and  chant,  ‘then  A hand  <xf 
eqfhte  oiriyVin^ 

ter,  ami'  pti^edvd  broth  vr?ywhd  bra}/; the 
Grad  yfr  Ur-  *hriiv.\  ami  tin*  great  urus  and. 

.•  Jei!u 

.glory  * »}'  i I i‘v  Grail  is  fo  endow  with  super: 
iiuvmmi  siren  ob,.  Tbo  king  b,  lifted  U> 
Uis  v-'meh.  and  Ghnl  pieced  upon  the 
ahmv  while  ihe  page*  group • Uiwu-'idves 
5f their  burdens  on  d>  >k-iw..  The  On 
gnfar  beauty  dud  nd]hr^ie,eii^  ’ this 
scene-- sh"  R^y  ebn) posed' io  richly"  rind 


hnnmvnioMsl v-  colurod,  sp  ^dem^rly  por- 
trayed, and  accompanied  by  niriHie  uf  sncii 
sweetnessr  and  'sMh.  holing  nf 
lympap^nti  h ard  1 y be  imagined  by  tio&r 
who  only'  ktikAV  the  fH'dsuury  ^i^ladk  id 

the  urd tn&ry . / , 1*  iqA  • Isptsc.  w • 

tiaeUr  At  id lt  hut  ,&n  acUdal^  d^pH-  sid^nm 
AccAG;;  The  ;.4pey;tiitee  held  hfe  ini?.af  h itt  ■ . 
nwc,  M:  did  Un> .' bewitd^mi  'Parsifh?, 
dewed -;W 

Htejf.  The  knig'iilA  place  thefr«sf«l^s- 
die  hddes,  \i\Ht  * if  all  Gimien'wuu,  $fivr 
he  I^;*;yiito.i.y  "^.Otunted  U>  tf  seat  Wside 
him  the  nnlieeding  )h^>  wlk^  n ntil  the 
whule  eefermuiy  is  iwunpieted.  Mauds  uuile 
stdi  in  tjie  ^atne^ ^{tosh  \m  thnu^]i 
all  owiseiuuSness  nf  se}-fr  Jw  *. 

vuice  from  the  imdsd.de  frit uret  deitiakd; 

ijufeT  thh  ■u'-itVidJiu^  wliitiiiyshajl 

renew  his  life,  Aftdortas  l>t*euJ£S  iviiiA>  a£- 
eiii^ed  protestB.  kdiiA^r  «f  h^iSiS^Id^  -afif* 
teiifig;  lits  minors^,  and  his  iHiW^Ihines« 
u * {*$(M‘h  tlr«'  s;u:red  res^el.  The  eliihhvii  i1 
tmm  the  dome  t in  «\veet  so-. 
te>t e$  iIh^ i> Aipheity  wl^cU 
hiui  release  and  panhun  The  k ui^hfH  call 

iiywr  him.  io  (Vdtdl  : ■ d w.ciepf'i i>f . j i*i si ' = 

And  so  At  last,  he  grnrs i'lW  .^i;gi^.Iv  ':  Tiiw 
^urev  take  the  yroWef  frouc^i^  ry 

uuyvd:  ‘ite.  « gs.  and  on  ih^yai  *v 

Uir  widhv  all  btnv  their  heads  in  Sihmt 
j>my er  v gihldeu  (y  the  nmn  d^t*k; 

ami  then  the  sublet  duhhes  with  a hrdibuiv 
ruddy  viow  AmfoHiif?  'ri^es .'to . 
a it  \Y  1 it  Is  flu  ‘ s(  \ i i n t>  g ^ o.ssc  1 


. .T  . t ....  >v>.  ^ 

iieid  tl‘.v  l> read  ajid  wine  iviMito  iis  w*\s; 


< W I f 


said'  the  far-off  soprano  si:*rHta:S;ami  taudfcf.  f«?jsV«iaow.:tOi --the  ^rcmrt  ivmiv Im  iifen  t(v 
vuvhe*ir;d  JiannojiieH  beeo me  ivumipb&nt  In*  even  more  despe^$$  than  usual.  as  site 
Mit  U hid y eestayev  die*  too  lias  is  tlir  proud 

•hit;  d;ty  tight  r<*  appears ; "ail'd.-  thvj  pag^s  ised  helper.  Jku'  *he  disappears  with  .*$. 
phs*  the  food  to  -the  silent  knights;  who  frantic*  hopeless  hum. of  her  cursed  laugh 
i>ke  it  with  reverent  gestures.  while  from  • kn\  Klingsor  and  his.  room  .sin l:  outv  of 
Uw  vhuH  adore  com**  th'C  hdercha mye  of  High*,  and  Vvc  Hod  ourselves  in  the  garden, 
boys*  and  children  a voices  repeating  the  amid  tin*  troop  of  1‘ower- maidens,  who  on 
prciph^cy,  and  simijus  of  faitli  and  pjatrsifapfc  approach  VumMirrd  turn  with 

i*unih>r(.  Then  the  knights  join  in  the  playful  appeal*  to  bo  ttmir  eotmvuh  and 
St  min  :.  bnt  t he  king*  with  a reae  tiou  fr<an  with  jje&ious  little  quarrels  for  his  iavat 
da*  momentary  strength  ivriitsexcitemeiit.  But  Kiuidry  eutereoand  the.  gui*  dee  in 
hack  upon  ln<  litter,  and  the  pages  simnlaroh  rage  with  the  anrespoun  Ye  buy; 
pres*  about  him -to  stanch,  the  blond  again  Kuudry  is  now  in  the  guise  of  the  most 
fr&ixi  lib  wounds]  $t<fk  .Thou \i£\e.  |;',tieau^.Cd-l‘of  £ Mttlcihg.'P;Wsifal'%^: 

pnu'mH mtd  pass  out  j at  Iiejr  tyets  she  him  of  ifiis  m/>iher^ 
urUu-  ^iriio  selrnm  order,  !a>;i.  of  all  the  death,  and  bids  him  believe;  that  Jove  alone 
LKiOps  of  cln Idreti  tVonf  the  <h*me.  Guyne- 

MeitiA  n>rrm*ns  alom  with  f/ku^ifal,  whovo  biendiog  0»r  yu-,vy  of  hie  mofhfV*  a.tVce- 
• he . asks  wheumr  he  o*>id]nke}u*>Kfe  wjj;H  he  tfou . with  her  ow  n,  she  stoops  uml  %$$$ 
\m  r,  B u t th.p  i.toy  shakes  his  head , his  not  UiiyrHl mg  lij)&  But: wj lli  the  fei&s 
mid  will  md  fcyfcp;  &$k’  a qne.stiopv and  Gtvr-  a light  breaks  upon  , ids  mind.  He  starts’ 
Ivdn $Ppk  d ts^ppobutetl  ui  hb  hope,  thrusts  (o  his.  fe^t  in  horror  eocdbuinlwg  that,  be* 
yhpY#  deel$  in  Ids  side  the  burhingof  Autfortass 

-y. •'When  f/uy  M^tvmd  act  begins  we  arc  wound,  and  secs  in  Kim  dry  the  king  s he- 
show i | the  hm-i  ».»*  of  the  magician's  ere  t raver*  All  her  am  are  of  no  avail  to 
ehenmd  eastich  Kliiigs<;»r  sees  in  his  ma-  work  upon  the  innrwcut  boy,  now*  ''  wise 
v‘v  n »i-rk»r  the lipprosudi  of  Parsifal,  whom  through  syinpathyhh  With  a hne  <tra- 
ho  rc:n'»gi/i?es  the  predicted  sac  me,  ami  nmtic  iiwpuvUturj  Wagner  ) iv-.it;>  weaves  ti>- 
whom  he  determine*  to  overcome  with;  ircUrertUe  two  twttncsfhrg  strands  of  Kun* 
kumlryo  help,  lit?;  caH*  the  bti/'rf,  Hud'  dryV  cliHieictcr,  making  Jicr'  /use*  ancier 
^nv-  rise*,  wrapped  from  head  to  font-  m Kltngsor  s spell,  her  real  remorse  and  her 
dn»sUy  wbiie  dmp^ies,  through  a 5*mok*  teal  Imi-gkig  for  good  as  an  arguiuent  id 
h;g  pit  m the  (itit'kgnVr.imb  *:<o  th^. brink j tempt  Parsifal  \o  whai  sin*  knows  must 
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saved.  But  even  this  appeal,  so  genuine 
in  its  very  falsity,  and  so  dangerous  be- 
cause addressed  to  his  noblest  feelings, 
Parsifal  is  strong  enough  to  resist.  Then 
her  evil  nature  gains  the  upper  hand.  She 
curses  him  with  the  curse  of 4 4 wandering,  ” 
and  calls  on  Klingsor  for  assistance.  The 
magician  appears,  and  hurls  the  spear  at 
Parsifal,  but  it  remains  poised  over  the 
head  of  innocence.  Parsifal  seizes  it,  and 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  magi- 
cian and  his  enchanted  realm  disappear 
forever,  and  in  their  place  we  see  a barren, 
rocky  waste,  through  which  Parsifal  de- 
parts, bearing  the  spear,  and  leaving  Kun- 
dry’s  unconscious  form  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  is  Kundry  freed  from  Klingsor’s 
power,  but  not  yet  from  sin  and  suffering. 

When  the  third  act  opens  many  years 
are  supposed  to  have  passed,  during  which 
Parsifal  has  been  vainly  seeking,  hamper- 
ed by  Kundry’s  curse,  the  road  to  Monsal- 
vat,  and  during  which  Kundry  seems  to 
have  sought  penance  and  purification  in 
a pilgrim’s  life.  Gurnemanz  has  grown 
to  be  a very  old  man.  Worn  with  years 
and  sorrow,  he  now  leads  a hermit’s  life 
on  the  edge  of  the  Grail’s  domain,  watch- 
ing almost  in  despair  for  the  helper’s  ad- 
vent. As  he  sits  in  bitter  reverie  by  his 
hut  he  recognizes  Kundry  in  a fainting 
pilgrim  who  approaches.  Taking  her  in 
his  arms  to  a sacred  spring  near  by,  he 
brings  her  back  to  life,  and  asks  her  what 
she  seeks.  Humbly  she  replies, 44  To  serve 
— to  serve.  ” But  Gurnemanz  tells  her  the 
knights  need  no  help  of  hers.  No  messen- 
ger is  wanted,  for  no  labor  is  attempted 
by  the  wretched  brotherhood,  which  has 
fallen  year  by  year  into  greater  discour- 
agement and  impotence  since  Amfortas, 
half  mad  with  suffering  and  remorse,  re- 
fuses to  unveil  the  goblet.  Titurel  has 
died  for  want  of  its  support,  and  Amfor- 
tas himself  prays  only  for  death  as  his 
deliverer.  Then  a man  in  armor  ap- 
proaches, carrying  a spear,  and  with 
his  visor  closed.  The  old  man  chides 
him  for  bearing  arms  on  holy  ground, 
and  during  Good-Friday’s  solemn  hours. 
He  makes  no  reply,  save  to  lay  aside  his 
casque  and  shield,  plant  his  spear  in  the 
ground,  and  kneel  before  it.  Gurnemanz 
now  recognizes  both  Parsifal  and  the  sa- 
cred weapon,  and  hails  with  joy  the  de- 
livery so  long  delayed.  Parsifal  laments 
the  long  wanderings  through  which  Kun- 
dry's  curse  has  led  him.  But  Gurnemanz 
tells  him  he  is  now  at  last  unwittingly 


within  the  sacred  boundaries.  He  too  is 
exhausted  by  long  wandering,  and  Gur- 
neraanz  seats  him  by  the  holy  spring,  bid- 
ding Kundry  lave  his  feet  while  he  re- 
moves his  armor.  Kundry  humbly  wash- 
es the  feet  of  the  man  in  whom  she  sees 
the  savior  who  resisted  her  attempts  to 
ruin  himself  and  her,  wipes  them  with 
her  hair,  and  kneels  with  her  face  in  the 
dust  before  him,  while  Gurnemanz  ac- 
knowledges the  new  king  of  the  Grail, 
and  anoints  him  with  the  sacred  water. 
In  a strain  of  ineffable  sweetness  Parsifal 
says  the  first  exercise  of  his  new  office 
must  be  to  release  Kundry  from  her  curse. 
He  baptizes  her,  and  Gurnemanz  leads 
them  to  Monsalvat.  Now  occurs  behind 
closed  curtains  the  transformation  we  saw 
in  the  first  act.  When  the  explanatory  mu- 
sic is  over,  and  the  curtains  part  again,  we 
see  the  great  hall  once  more,  and  the  open- 
ing doors,  through  which  again  approach 
the  troops  of  knights.  They  were  in  sor- 
rowful mood  before,  but  now  they  are 
hopeless  and  despairing.  The  children 
do  not  ascend  the  dome,  for  they  have  no 
cheering  prophecies  to  sing,  but  kneel  in 
long  rows  across  the  front  of  the  stage, 
their  faces  to  the  altar.  The  tables  have 
been  removed,  as  Amfortas  persists  in  his 
refusal  to  unveil  the  Grail  and  beg  for 
Heaven’s  blessing  once  again.  One  band 
of  bearers  bring  in  the  king’s  litter,  and 
one  the  bier  of  Titurel,  which  they  set 
down  before  the  altar.  In  passionate, 
heart-broken  words  Amfortas  reproaches 
himself  for  his  father’s  death  and  their 
common  misery.  Starting  from  his  couch, 
with  trembling  tread  and  agonized  body 
he  descends  the  altar  steps,  and  clings  to 
his  father’s  bier,  praying  in  his  despair  to 
death  as  his  only  helper,  and  declaring  that 
with  his  destruction  a happier  day  might 
dawn  for  his  companions.  The  knights 
call  upon  him  in  almost  angry  tones  not 
to  forsake  his  duty  on  account  of  his  own 
suffering,  but  to  unveil  the  Grail  once 
more.  He  refuses,  tears  open  his  gown 
so  his  wound  may  bleed  afresh,  and  bids 
his  friends  in  mercy  hasten  death.  But 
as  they  stand  about  him  in  horror  and 
dismay,  Parsifal  enters  in  his  white  gar- 
ment, bearing  the  spear,  and  followed  by 
the  joyful  Gurnemanz,  and  by  Kundry. 
with  the  light  of  peace  at  last  upon  her 
face.  Parsifal  touches  the  king's  side 
with  the  spear,  which  suddenly  glows  with 
supernatural  light,  and  declares  him  heal- 
ed and  pardoned,  but  deposed  from  the 
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headship  of  the  Grail.  With  solemn  step 
he  then  draws  near  the  altar,  and  himself 
bids  the  goblet  be  unveiled.  He  takes  it 
in  his  hand  and  falls  upon  her  knees,  while 
all  are  hushed  in  prayer.  Suddenly  the 
room  again  is  darkened,  the  Grail  again 
grows  vivid  with  ruddy  light.  Parsifal 
rises  and  holds  it  aloft,  the  spear  in  his 
other  hand,  the  crimson  light  falling  on 
his  white  garments,  and  a dove  descending 
from  heaven  and  hovering  above  his  head. 
All  break  into  a soft  cry  of  solemn  glad- 
ness, and  Kundry  sinks  in  peaceful  death 
upon  the  altar  steps. 

The  best  musical  materials  in  Germany 
were  at  Wagner's  side  last  summer.  The 
orchestra  was  that  of  the  Munich  Opera, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a few  players 
from  Meiningen,  Weimar,  Dessau,  and 
Berlin,  and  numbered  in  all  one  hundred 
and  four  performers,  under  the  leadership 
of  Capellmeister  Levy  of  Munich.  There 
were  twenty-nine  flower-maidens,  six  hav- 
ing solo  parts  to  sing.  The  chorus  was 
sixty  in  number,  and  there  was,  besides, 
the  choir  of  fifty  boys.  Whether  or  no 
the  chorus  singers  were  paid,  I can  not 
say.  At  least  the  expenses  of  their  long 
stay  in  Baireuth  were  probably  made 
good  to  them.  But  the  solo  singers  gave 
their  help  for  nothing,  and  were  glad  to 
do  so,  their  reward  coming  in  the  instruc- 
tion they  received  and  the  pleasure  in 
which  they  shared,  and  in  the  universal 
fame  which  can  in  no  way  be  so  quickly 
and  completely  gained  as  by  Baireuth 
triumphs.  As  there  were  fourteen  pub- 
lic performances,  spreading  over  a pe- 
riod of  four  or  five  weel$s,  the  different 
parts  were  intrusted  to  several  singers 
each,  with  the  exception  of  the  barytone 
part  of  Amfortas,  which  was  assumed 
throughout  by  Reichmann  of  Munich. 
The  tenori  who  played  Parsifal  were  Win - 
kelmann  of  Hamburg,  Gudehus  of  Dres- 
den, and  Jager,  formerly  of  Dresden  and 
Vienna.  Kundry,  the  soprano  part,  was 
given  to  Materna  of  Vienna,  Brandt  of 
Berlin,  and  Malten  of  Dresden.  Fuchs  of 
Munich,  also  a barytone,  sang  Klingsor, 
alternating  with  Hill.  The  minor  basso 
part  of  Titurel  was  given  to  Kindermann 
of  Munich,  while  the  great  basso  role  of 
Gurneinanz  was  sung  by  Scaria  of  Vienna 
and  by  Siehr.  For  the  first  performance 
Wagner  selected  Materna,  Winkelmann. 
Scaria,  and  Hill.  Materna  was  well  en- 
titled to  the  honor,  in  view  of  her  world- 
wide reputation.  But,  as  it  proved,  even 


her  laurels  shrank  a little  before  those  of 
Malten,  a young  singer  who  had  never 
been  heard  out  of  Dresden  until  she  won 
success  in  London  during  the  season  of 
last  spring.  Her  art  in  singing  is  not 
quite  so  perfect  as  Matema's,  but  her  voice 
is  fresher,  and  magnificently  powerful, 
and  her  acting  shows  the  greatest  dra- 
matic ability.  She  is  beautiful  as  well, 
and  in  the  temptation  scene  must  far 
have  surpassed  her  rivals.  Brandt  is  an 
older  woman,  devoid  of  beauty,  but  with 
great  dramatic  talent,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  finest  in  the  first  act.  Reichmann 
has  a marvellous  voice,  and  his  imper- 
sonation of  the  youthful  king — suffering, 
desperate,  and  overwrought — was  consum- 
mately artistic.  He,  with  his  common 
human  experience,  was  the  true  centre  of 
interest,  even  more  than  the  saintly,  su- 
perhuman Parsifal.  Wagners  great  re- 
liance upon  the  dramatic  capabilities  of 
his  singers  was  never  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  last  act  of  Parsifal . Kundry 
is  on  the  stage  from  beginning  to  end,  yet 
has  but  two  words  to  say.  Her  part  is 
one  of  pantomime  alone,  yet  of  capital  im- 
portance. Malten,  wrhom  I was  fortunate 
enough  to  see,  filled  it  so  adequately  that 
it  wTas  only  afterward  one  realized  she 
had  not  sung  as  well  as  acted.  Great 
dramatic  ability  is  indeed  required  to  play 
this  role,  w ith  its  constant  change  and  con- 
trast of  mood— the  sullen  uncouthness  of 
the  first  act,  the  frantic  defiance  of  the 
colloquy  with  Klingsor,  the  temptation 
scene  with  Parsifal ; and  then  this  last 
pathetic  act,  the  whole  meaning  of  which 
depends  upon  appropriate  action  and  facial 
expressiveness.  That  three  women  were 
found  to  fill  it  so  adequately  that  its  hon- 
ors were  almost  equally  divided  between 
them  proves  the  vitality  and  strength  of 
the  new  dramatic  school  wTe  owe  to 
Wagner. 

Scaria  is  perhaps  the  greatest  basso  of 
our  time,  and  he,  too,  is  equally  good  dra- 
matically considered.  His  magnificent 
voice  rolls  out  like  an  organ  with  perfect 
east;  and  sureness,  giving  every  word  as 
distinctly  as  though  it  had  been  spoken 
and  not  sung.  Jager  sang  the  evening  of 
my  visit,  and  though  his  voice  has  lost  a 
tritlo  of  its  freshness,  his  acting  was  su- 
perb all  through.  The  saintly  dignity  of 
liis  conception,  the  solemn  ecstasy  of  his 
bearing,  in  the  last  act,  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten,  nor  t lie  beauty  of  his  white- 
robed  figure  and  noble  attitude  as  the  cur- 
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That  riot  ’nentli  that  placid  mien  und  dress. 


Oonsola,  reared  with  fonder  supervision, 

In  strict  eonfomurice  to  the  Quaker  rules, 
Confessed  to  many  a treacherous  intuition 

Never  yet  learned  or  unlearned  in  the  schools. 
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Forbidden  longings,  innocent  and  human, 

She,  secretly  impenitent,  repressed  ; 

For,  hovering  still  between  the  child  and  woman, 
She  had  not  found  the  courage  to  protest 

An  eye  had  she  for  all  the  alluring  graces 
Of  air  and  dress  by  pretty  worldlings  worn — 
The  flowing  fall  of  ribbons,  robes,  and  laces, 

The  tints  that  mock  the  sunset  and  the  dawn. 

She  was  content  to  enjoy  this  decoration — 

Or  tried  to  be — in  others’  dress  alone, 

But  ventured  on  one  little  innovation 
To  mitigate  the  primness  of  her  own. 

Deftly  a silken  pocket  she  embroidered, 

To  don,  or  doff  if  elders  thought  it  sin ; 

And  lovingly  she  o’er  the  labor  loitered, 

Weaving  her  fancies  and  her  hopes  therein. 

Would  Luther  notice  it,  and  think  it  pretty? 

Would  he  like  rose,  or  blue,  or  lilac  best? 

Or  would  he  criticise,  and  think — Oh,  pity  ! — 

Her  heart  by  foolish  vanity  possessed? 

Luther  at  meeting  waited  her  arrival, 

Knew  the  old  bay,  and  helped  her  to  alight; 
But  what  he  saw  was  not  the  embroidered  trifle, 
Had  it  been  twenty  times  as  fair  and  bright. 

He  saw  the  blue  eyes  with  long  lashes  shaded, 
Whose  speaking  power  enhanced  the  charm  of 
words 

That  seemed  to  sweetest  music  modulated, 

Dearer  to  him  than  morning  song  of  birds. 

He  saw  the  roseate  glow  that,  coming,  going, 
Unconsciously  revealed  each  varying  mood, 

The  ruling  one  an  artless  overflowing 
Of  loving-kindness  and  solicitude. 

Long  had  he  sought  in  vain  for  an  occasion 
To  tell  his  love,  and  this  day  he  had  planned 
To  leave  a simple  written  declaration 
Safely  within  her  little  greeting  hand. 

But  watchful  eyes  in  close  approximation 
Thwarted  his  dear  design,  and,  sorely  tried, 

On  entering  church,  with  sudden  desperation, 

He  dropped  it  in  the  pocket  at  her  side. 

She,  all  unconscious  of  its  intervention, 

To  serious  things  devoutly  turned  her  thought, 
And  soon  commanded  her  enwrapt  attention 
The  ministration  of  Lucretia  Mott 

With  eloquent,  persuasive  exhortation 
She  pictured  slavery,  its  woe  and  sin, 

And  roused  the  conscience  of  the  congregation 
To  feel  its  own  complicity  therein. 

Consola,  with  the  gentle  sect  to  screen  her, 

Hud  little  known  of  suffering,  wrong,  or  thrall, 
And  all  the  woman  dormant  yet  within  her 
Rose  in  response  to  that  resistless  call. 

It  lent  new  force  to  long-accepted  teaching. 

To  life  and  love  a larger  meaning  gave  ; 

And  leaving  church  she  said,  with  eyes  beseeching, 
“Oh,  Luther,  let  us  labor  for  the  slave!” 

At  home,  her  former  mood  severely  scorning, 

The  embroidered  bauble  far  away  she  tossed, 
And,  gathered  up  with  refuse  of  the  morning. 

By  accident  ’twas  carried  off  and  lost. 

Luther,  endeavoring  to  frame  excuses 
That  might  explain  a silence  so  remiss, 
Forgiving,  said,  “ The  tender  heart  refuses 
To  answer  no,  yet  can  not  answer  yes.” 


But  with  his  grief  he  manfully  contended, 

And  all  his  youthful  force  and  fervor  threw 
Into  the  larger  struggle  which  impended — 

The  cause  of  Freedom,  and  Consola’s  too. 

Together,  with  indomitable  ardor, 

They  breasted  prejudice,  they  laughed  at  seoru. 
While  he,  solicitous  to  guide  and  guard  her, 
Smoothed  the  rough  path,  intent  to  help  or  warn. 

To  this  enlarging  labor  dedicated, 

They  daily  grew  in  a diviner  grace, 

And  into  words  far-reaching  he  translated 
The  appealing  pity  of  her  speaking  face. 

The  sudden  vision  of  a sweeter  blessing 

Would  sometimes  gleam  athwart  them  and  above, 
While  in  each  other’s  friendship  still  confessing 
A dearer  charm  than  any  other’s  love, 

Until,  in  an  old  chest  by  chance  neglected, 

After  four  years  of  earnest  effort  passed, 

Its  precious  contents  safe  and  unsuspected, 

The  long-lost  pocket  came  to  light  at  last. 

And  then  the  past  rose  clear  and  plain  before  her — 
His  oft-revealed  but  ne’er-intruded  love, 

His  fending  foresight  like  an  wgis  o’er  her, 

His  ready  sympathy  even  heip  above. 

She  sought  him  soon,  confusedly  explaining 
How  on  that  day  the  pocket  went  astray, 

And  now  was  found  ; but  here  her  courage  waning, 
She  paused,  and  turned  her  tell-tale  face  away. 

He  flushed,  then  paled,  with  doubt  and  longing  rifted, 
And  while  hope  wavering  still  seemed  afar, 

Her  tearful  tender  eyes  to  his  she  lifted. 
Revealing  heaven — with  the  gates  ajar. 


PHILIP  WOUVERMANS. 

WOUVERMANS  was  the  painter  par 
excellence  of  chateaux  and  hunts- 
men, of  battles,  of  the  exercises  and 
amusements  of  the  old-time  nobility  who 
liked  to  pass  their  time  in  the  saddle,  at 
the  chase,  or  in  the  armory,  and  to  whom 
the  whole  duty  of  life  consisted  in  drink- 
ing largely,  sleeping  but  little;  in  know- 
ing and  foUowing  the  footing  of  the  deer; 
in  being  a good  shot,  being  able  to  put  a 
horse  on  his  mettle,  and  in  giving  and  re- 
ceiving hai*d  blows  in  battle.  Strong  and 
healthy,  they  led  a happy  animal  exist- 
ence. They  had  their  hunting  dogs  for 
the  chase,  their  falcons  for  heronry,  and 
as  painted  by  Wouvermans  in  their  pic- 
turesque dress — the  plumed  Bassompierre 
hat,  lace  collaret,  embroidered  cravat,  and 
wide-topped  boots  allowing  the  lace  of  the 
top  of  the  stockings  to  be  seen— they  have 
long  outlived  their  castles,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  admired  when  nobility  no 
longer  exists. 

Gay  cavalcades,  encampments,  cavalry 
charges,  riding  journeys,  stables,  forges, 
ridings  at  the  ring,  halts  of  huntsmen  iu 
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the  most  trifling  inequalities  in  nature — 
the  sandy,  gravelly  hillocks,  stones,  trees, 
the  ruts  made  by  the  ponderous  farm  wag- 
on, and  the  grassy  borders  by  the  way- 
side,  so  that  from  his  pictures  we  can  form 
accurate  ideas  of  the  environs  of  Haarlem. 
Wynants,  however,  could  only  teach  him 
how  to  paint  landscapes,  and  Wouver- 
mans’s  master-passion  was  horses.  Wheth- 
er he  was  himself  able  to  ride  with  the 
grace  and  ease  of  his  cavaliers  we  do  not 
know,  the  accounts  of  his  life  being  meagre 
to  the  last  degree;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, he  painted  more  horses  than  he  could 
ever  have  had  in  his  stable,  provided  he 
owned  one.  Kugler  declares:  “In  spite 
of  his  admirable  qualities,  tjie  majority  of 
his  pictures  weary  by  the  too  frequent  rep- 
etition of  unimportant  incidents.  He  al- 
ways introduces  a white  horse  for  the 
chief  mass  of  light ; but  his  horses  have  a 
certain  monotony.” 

“Philip  Wouvermans  loved  the  artistic 
element  in  the  horse ; he  studied  him  from 
his  picturesque  side,  and  portrays  him  for 
us  in  every  possible  combination  of  form 
and  light,  and  naught  save  the  most  pa- 
tient and  persistent  study  of  the  postures 
and  characteristics  of  his  model  could 
have  enabled  him  to  make  so  many  pic- 
tures of  horses  always  interesting  yet  nev- 
er alike,”  says  Blanc,  thus  diametrically 
opposed  to  Kugler.  Blanc  is  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  Wouvermans's  horses. 
“How  well  he  understood  anatomy  and 
proportions!  how  perfectly  he  portrayed 
the  grace,  the  spirit,  and  the  coquetry  of 
the  horse ! A treatise  on  equitation  could 
tell  no  more  than  do  the  manege $ of 
Wouvermans,  and  the  eloquent  pages  of 
BufFon  on  this  most  noble  animal  are  not 
more  instructive  than  are  the  eighty-eight 
engravings  by  Moyreau  after  the  Haarlem 
painter.  Motionless  in  the  stall  or  free 
and  bounding  on  the  plain,  with  bent 
head  over  the  stone  water-trough  or 
harnessed  to  a fish-cart,  Wouvermans's 
horse  is  always  true,  always  looked  at 
and  painted  from  his  noble  side,  without 
leanness,  without  bloatedness,  without 
vulgarity.  The  artist  neglects  nothing 
which  tends  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  horse,  nor  anything  which  serves  as 
his  equipments.  He  shows  careful,  at- 
tentive examination  of  all  the  details 
of  the  harness.  He  knows  by  heart  the 
habitual  creases  of  the  portmanteau,  the 
cut  and  forms  of  the  saddle,  and  the 
proper  length  of  the  stirrups,  the  place 


of  the  girths,  the  reins,  the  bit,  the  curb; 
the  smallest  buckles  of  the  leathern  head- 
stall,  the  proper  shape  of  the  saddle-bow, 
and  the  curve  of  the  pistols  in  their  hol- 
sters. With  this  knowledge,  acquired  by 
a labor  which  was  to  him  likewise  a plea- 
sure, Wouvermans,  uniting  with  the  tal- 
ent for  painting  horses  an  intense  love 
of  nature,  set  himself  to  work  to  create 
a new  ‘genre— what  might  be  called  a 
gentleman's  life  on  horseback.  Of  course 
before  his  day  good  Dutch  painters  had 
introduced  horses  into  their  pictures,  par- 
ticularly in  battle  scenes,  when  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  demanded  them, 
but  Wouvermans  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  the  light  the  gracefulness  of  equita- 
tion, who,  painting  from  genuine  love 
exquisite  country  scenes,  with  courtly 
knights  and  gallant  horsemen,  yet  made 
the  horse,  not  the  rider,  nor  yet  his  sur- 
roundings, the  central  point  in  the  pic- 
ture.'’ 

This  dominant  trait  of  Wouvermans 
even  showed  itself  in  his  so-called  hunt- 
ing scenes,  where,  unlike  Oudry,  Sny- 
ders, or  Rubens,  who  would  represent 
the  hunting  dogs  eagerly  seizing  on  their 
prey,  or  else  in  full  pursuit,  he  only  indi- 
cates the  chase  from  a distance,  or  recalls 
it  to  mind  by  painting  the  cavalcade  set- 
ting forth,  just  on  the  plain,  or  else  sally- 
ing from  the  yard,  attended  by  huntsmen 
and  dogs,  halting,  or  solacing  themselves 
by  feasting  by  the  way,  or  on  the  return; 
he  will  not  even  run  the  risk  of  sharing 
the  interest  inspired  by  his  horses  with 
that  of  any  other  animal  in  motion. 

Had  Wouvermans  received  for  his  pic- 
tures during  his  life  a tithe  of  what  they 
commanded  after  his  death,  he  too  could 
have  had  his  horses,  his  hunting  dogs,  his 
pages,  for  the  chase  and  heronry;  but  un- 
fortunately the  painter's  lack  of  assurance 
militated  against  his  acquiring  both  money 
and  fame.  His  natural  modesty  led  him  to 
undervalue  his  works,  vve  are  told  (though, 
to  judge  from  his  portrait,  his  face  is  not 
that  of  a self-depreciating  man),  and  he 
took  without  remonstrance  the  small  sums 
the  dealers  offered  him  for  his  charming 
pictures.  In  addition  to  his  own  want  of 
self-assertion,  he  had  a formidable  rival  in 
Haarlem  in  Peter  van  Laer,  whose  nick- 
name was  Bamboccio.  If  Wouvermans 
“struck  the  key-note  with  clearness,  Bam- 
boccio was  able  to  make  more  sound” ; for 
in  painting  the  scenes  he  daily  saw,  Wou- 
vermans  portrayed  them  so  naturally,  so 
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inimitable  pictures,  and  sell  them  for  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  until  one  day  a rich  mer- 
chant of  Haarlem  named  Witte,  desiring 
a picture  of  cavalry,  tried  to  make  a bar- 
gain with  Bamboccio  for  it.  The  artist 
asked  200  florins  for  such  a work  as  the 
patron  demanded,  but  the  merchant,  44  be- 
ing of  a saving  mind,”  was  not  willing 
to  pay  so  much  for  a pleasure;  the  artist 
would  not  abate,  the  buyer  would  not  ad- 
vance, so  the  negotiation  came  to  an  un- 
timely end.  Witte  determined  to  have 
his  picture,  and  applied  to  Wouvermans, 
offering  the  price  that  Bamboccio  had  re- 
fused. Wouvermans  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  the  sum  being  more  than  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  paint- 
ed for  Witte  a chef-d'oeuvre,  which  so 
perfectly  satisfied  the  merchant  that  he 
eung  the  artist’s  praises  far  and  wide,  and 
invited  all  the  amateurs  in  Haarlem  to 
-come  and  see  his  prize,  and  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  genius  he  had  discovered. 
Contemporaries  insinuate  it  was  not  whol- 
ly unmixed  admiration  for  Wouvermans, 
but  there  was  added  the  spice  of  a desire 
for  revenge  on  Bamboccio,  that  led  Witte, 
though  entirely  satisfied  with  his  picture, 
to  so  extol  the  painter;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive,  Wouvermans  reap- 
ed substantial  benefits  from  his  laudation, 
and  orders  poured  in  upon  him ; and  speak- 
ing of  this  event,  Houbraken  writes : 44  He 
was  surrounded  by  Maecenases,  who  both 
extolled  and  paid.”  Houbraken  also  de- 
clares that  now  that  Wouvermans  had 
become  the  fashion,  he  began  to  make 
money,  in  proof  of  which  he  says  that 
when  his  daughter  married  the  artist  Hen- 
ri de  Fromantjou,  he  was  able  to  give  her 
20,000  florins  as  dowry,  which  certainly 
would  not  now  be  considered  a fortune,  if 
it  was  in  those  days. 

44  But  how  can  one  compare  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Wouvermans's  works  were 
held  by  his  contemporaries  with  the  al- 
most fabulous  value  which  was  assigned 
to  them  after  his  death  by  the  potentates 
of  Europe,  as  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  and  the  Dauphin 
quarrelled  over  the  possession  of  a picture, 
each  trying  to  outbid  the  other?” 

This  contention,  particularly  on  the  side 
of  the  Dauphin,  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  the  style  of  Wouvermans  s 
pictures  is  remembered.  Not  so  much  the 
execution  or  the  coloring  as  the  subjects 
and  treatment  of  such  in  his  pictures  ren- 
der him  an  artist  peculiarly  acceptable  to 


the  French,  for  his  representations  of  feu- 
dal life,  of  the  cavaliers,  are  more  allied  to 
the  spirit  of  the  French  court  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  to  that  of  the  burgh- 
er in  the  time  of  the  republican  Stadthold- 
er.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Louis 
XIV.,  when  he  saw  the  pictures  by  Ten- 
iers with  which  his  gallery  was  adorned, 
exclaimed,  “Qu’on  enl&ve  tous  ces  ma- 
gots!”  when,  assuredly,  if  the  offending 
works  had  been  by  Wouvermans,  he  would 
have  been  charmed  to  see  ail  the  habits  and 
customs  of  his  old  French  nobility  so  faith- 
fully reproduced.  Blanc  writes,  on  this 
point:  44  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  conformable  to  the  habits 
of  the  old  French  nobility  than  these  de- 
licious pictures  of  Wouvermans.  4 La 
Buvette  des  Chasseurs’  recalls  vividly  the 
times  and  manners  of  Bassompierre,  and  is 
an  exact  portrayal  of  scenes  from  one  of 
Tallemant’s  tales.  4 La  Course  de  la 
Bague,’ 4 L’Arrivee  des  Chasseurs’ — do  not 
they  recall  certain  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
gallant  Bearnais  King  Henry  IV.  ? 4 La 

Halte  d’OflBciers’ — is  it  not  such  a picture 
as  those  given  to  us  by  the  Seigneur  Bran- 
tome  or  Rabutin,  Count  of  Bussy?  Only 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  love-making  in 
Wouvermans’s  pictures  as  in  those  word- 
pictures  of  the  French  raconteurs:  his 
cavaliers  indulged  for  pastime  in  hard 
drinking  and  rough  riding.” 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  Wou- 
vermans’s pictures  is  that  there  is  rarely 
ever  any  trace  of  that  melancholy  which 
is  apt  to  characterize  the  landscapes  of  the 
Dutch  artists.  He  does  not  care  to  paint 
the  dunes  so  loved  by  Wynants,  nor  Na- 
ture in  her  solitudes,  as  did  Ruysdael.  He 
loved  to  reproduce  life,  enjoyment,  “that 
real  happiness,  so  easy  for  the  rich,  full  of 
comfort  and  dignity,  which  depends  on 
health  of  body,  and  presupposes  ease  of 
mind.”  He  preferred  to  paint  chateaux 
rather  than  cottages,  rich  knights  rather 
than  poor  peasants  or  artisans,  the  horse 
destined  to  bear  the  cavalier,  well  groom- 
ed, well  saddled  and  fed,  rather  than  the 
one  whose  daily  duty  consisted  in  bearing 
sacks  to  and  from  the  mill,  or  peat  for  the 
fireside.  His  battles  are  real  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics* 
the  relics  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The 
old  veterans  he  paints  were  not  drawn 
from  his  imagination ; he  knew  and  sawr 
them  daily;  and  among  their  weapons  wfe 
find  not  only  those  used  in  hunting,  but 
the  heavy  army  musket. 
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Kugler  considers  that  his  pictures  differ 
greatly  according  to  the  epochs  to  which 
they  belong.  “In  those  of  his  earlier 
manner  (time  extending  to  1646)  the  gen- 
eral brown  tone,  somewhat  heavy  race  of 
horse,  and  more  angular  drawing  of  the 
figures  remind  us  of  Peter  van  Laer.  No 
gallery  is  so  rich  in  specimens  of  this  pe- 
riod as  that  of  Dresden.  In  his  second 
manner,  from  ’46  to  ’60,  Wouvermans  ac- 
quires a warmer  and  at  the  same  time 
generally  clearer  and  more  brilliant  color- 
ing. His  horses  are  of  slenderer  propor- 
tions ; his  touch  firmer,  and  peculiarly 
melting.”  One  of  the  best  specimens  of 
this  time  is  the  celebrated  “Stable,”  at 
Dresden.  “In  his  third  manner,  which 
he  did  not  adopt  until  after  1660,  he 
changes  his  warm  tone  for  a cool  and  sil- 
very effect,  which,  being  carried  out  with 
a wonderful  feeling  for  keeping,  has  a pe- 
culiar charm.  At  this  time  his  touch  was 
remarkable  for  its  tenderness.”  The  well- 
known  “Hawking  Scene,”  at  Amsterdam, 
is  a noticeable  example  of  this  third  period 
— though  perhaps  it  is  a trifle  overstrained 
to  speak  as  though  Wouvermans  had  three 
distinct  styles  of  painting,  the  difference 
being  not  so  much  a change  in  style  as  of 
development  and  maturity. 

Kugler  also  speaks  highly  of  Wouver- 
mans’s  scriptural  picture  “John  the  Bap- 
tist,” at  Dresden — that  in  energy  of  tone  it 
is  nearly  allied  to  Isaac  van  Ostade ; while 
Blanc  thinks  “it  is  difficult  not  to  smile 
at  this  pretended  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  where  a poor  devil,  badly  painted 
and  ill  clothed,  preaches  the  Gospel  to 
these  Protestants,  who,  now  seated  by  the 
side  of  their  wives  on  drums  or  beer  casks, 
are  listening  apathetically  to  the  preacher, 
but  all  alike  ready  on  the  instant,  should 
occasion  make  it  necessary,  to  rush  furi- 
ously into  the  mel6e.” 

Gersaint,  one  of  the  best  connoisseurs  of 
his  day,  writes  of  Wouvermans : 4 4 Teniers 
and  Wouvermans  are  the  two  most  indus- 
trious artists  of  their  time,  but  their  styles 
are  very  different.  The  one  paints  easily 
and  swiftly,  the  other,  by  the  beauty  of 
his  work  and  the  rare  blending  of  his  col- 
ors, seems  to  have  bestowed  more  time  and 
labor  on  his  works.  But  Wouvermans, 
from  long  practice,  has  no  difficulty  in  giv- 
ing this  4 great  finish’  to  his  pictures,  for  on 
careful  examination  one  easily  recognizes 
a skillful  brush,  gras  et  nourri , far  re- 
moved frorii  hardness  and  stillness.  Wou- 
vermans has  sometimes  carried  this  4 fin- 


ish’ too  far,  and  this  is  most  apparent  in 
his  painting  of  terraces,  which  are  apt  to 
have  a more  velvety  look  than  is  general- 
ly seen  on  nature’s  grass.” 

This  same  criticism  was  made  by  Gess- 
ner  in  his  “Letter  on  Landscapes”:  44 1 
must  refer  to  Wouvermans  for  those 
charming  soft  tints  of  tender  green,  which 
have  no  other  defect  save  that  of  being  a 
trifle  too  velvety.” 

Kugler’s  opinion  is:  “His  composition 
invariably  evinces  a delicate  feeling  for 
the  picturesque;  his  figures  and  animals 
are  well  drawn  and  full  of  animation;  his 
general  keeping  is  singularly  tender;  his 
touch  unites  great  finish  with  equal  deli- 
cacy and  spirit.” 

There  is  a story,  apparently  well  found- 
ed, that  Wouvermans  a short  time  before 
his  death  burned  up  many  sketches  and 
studies  from  nature,  and  in  trying  to  give 
a reason  for  this  cremation,  there  have 
been  three  explanations  furnished,  all 
equally  derogatory  to  the  painter,  no  one 
of  which  rests  on  a more  solid  basis  than 
conjecture,  and  all  can  be  refuted.  The 
first  is  that  the  sketches,  etc. , were  destroy- 
ed in  order  that  his  son  might  not  find  in 
them  an  excuse  for  a lazy  life,  as  they 
would  probably  be  eagerly  sought  after 
and  bought;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the 
son  after  his  father’s  death  entered  the 
Carthusian  convent,  which  would  seem  to 
disprove  his  having  a strong  bias  toward 
a self-indulgent  life. 

The  second  story  is  that  he  desired  to 
prevent  his  brother  and  rival,  Pierre,  from 
passing  off  the  works  as  his  own.  As 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  from  any- 
thing positively  known,  that  there  was 
any  ill  feeling  between  the  brothers,  this 
version  is  not  entitled  to  credence,  for 
Pierre  was  so  vastly  inferior  to  Philip  as 
an  artist,  having  a much  heavier  tone  of 
coloring  and  less  freedom  of  spirit  and 
handling,  that  the  art  amateurs  of  that  day 
probably  well  knew  the  difference  between 
the  brothers’  pictures. 

The  third  account  is  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  Roestraten,  a friend  of  Wouver- 
mans, to  this  effect.  Jean  de  Witte,  a 
friend  of  Wouvermans  and  Bamboccio,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  bought  a chest 
(among  the  artist’s  effects)  full  of  studies, 
sketches,  etc.,  which  he  gave  to  Wouver- 
mans, who,  after  profiting  by  Bamboccio’s 
brains  and  works  in  getting  designs  for 
his  pictures,  determined  that  no  one  else 
should  so  profit,  and  accordingly  burned 
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the  contents  of  the  chest  privately.  That 
this  is  pure  invention  and  not  a friendly 
statement  of  Roestraten  is  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  dates,  for  Bamboccio  did 
not  die  until  1673  or  1674,  some  five  or  six 
years  after  Wouvermans,  who  could  not 
have  inherited  from  a rival  who  outlived 
him.  The  most  probable  reason  for  the 
destruction  is  that  Wouvermans,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  be  not  only  one  of  the 
most  industrious  but  also  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  the  Dutch  artists — Smith  esti- 
mating, in  his  Catalogue  Raisonni,  his 
pictures  at  nearly  eight  hundred  (though 
Blanc  asserts  that  only  three  hundred  can 
be  identified),  and  he  died  when  forty -nine 
years  old — destroyed  his  sketches  and  stud- 
ies which  he  considered  as  immature,  and 


did  not  care  to  leave  as  specimens  of  his 
work,  for  he  had  a high  estimate  of  the 
dignity  of  his  profession,  and  knew  if  he 
did  not  destroy  his  crude  unfinished  de- 
signs, no  one  else  would  after  his  death. 

There  is  but  one  etching  of  Wouver- 
mans known— a horse  in  profile,  executed 
in  1643,  and  of  extreme  rarity.  Bartech 
has  a copy  in  his  work  on  painters  and 
engravers.  The  Dresden  Gallery  is  the 
richest  of  all  the  galleries  in  Wouver- 
mans's  pictures,  it  owning  sixty-two  of 
his  works.  At  the  Hermitage,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  common  with  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Teniers,  our  artist  has  a room 
consecrated  to  him,  wherein  are  forty  of 
his  pictures,  the  greater  number  of  supe- 
rior excellence. 


FOR  THE  MAJOR. 


Chapter  VI. 

FAR  EDGERLEY  was  deprived  of  its 
rector.  Mr.  Owen  had  gone  to  the 
coast  to  attend  the  Diocesan  Convention. 
But  as  he  had  started  a week  before  the 
time  of  opening,  and  had  remained  a week 
after  its  sessions  were  ended,  Mrs.  Gener- 
al Hibbard  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
attending  to  other  things  as  well.  She 
had,  indeed,  heard  a rumor  before  he 
came  that  there  was  some  one — elsewhere. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  depressing  for  a parish  than  a 
rector  with  an  interest  “elsewhere.”  St. 
John  in  the  Wilderness  was  therefore 
much  relieved  when  its  rector  returned 
with  no  signs  of  having  left  any  portion 
of  himself  behind  him.  And  Mrs.  Hib- 
bard lost  ground. 

Mr.  Owen  had  started  eastward  on  the 
day  after  his  interview  with  the  two  la- 
dies of  Carroll  Farms  ; he  had  started  west- 
ward on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  a let- 
ter from  his  junior  warden.  This  letter, 
written  in  a clear  old-fashioned  hand, 
decorated  with  much  underscoring,  was  a 
mixture  of  the  formal  phraseology  of  the 
warden's  youth  and  that  too  modern  light- 
ness which  he  had  learned  in  his  later 
years,  and  of  which  Miss  Honoria  so  just- 
ly disapproved.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
writing  about  church  business.  Having 
finished  that  (in  six  lines),  he  added  an 
epitome  of  the  news  of  the  whole  village, 
from  the  slippers  which  Miss  Sophy  Greer, 


at  the  north  end  of  Edgerley  Street,  was 
working  for  him  (the  rector),  ecclesiastic- 
al symbols,  and  the  motto  “Quo  pax  et 
gloria  ducunt,”  down  to  the  last  new 
duck  at  Chapultepec,  the  south  end  of  it. 
Among  the  items  was  this : “ That  amus- 
ing fellow  Dupont  is,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
ill,  and  I suspect  seriously.  It  is  a return  . 
of  the  fever  he  had  in  New  York,  I am 
told.  He  is  at  the  Cove,  aud  the  Walleys 
are  taking  care  of  him.  It  has  leaked 
out”  (“leaked  out” — oh,  poor  Miss  Hono- 
ria!) “that  he  has  no  money,  not  even 
enough  to  pay  for  his  medicines — those 
musicians  are  always  an  improvident  lot, 
you  know.  But  our  lovely  Madam  Car- 
roll,  ministering  angel  that  she  is,  has 
supplied  everything  that  has  been  neces- 
sary. I have  just  heard,  as  I write  these 
lines,  that  the  poor  fellow  is  no  better.” 

The  rector,  upon  his  return,  busied  him- 
self in  attending  to  the  many  duties  which 
had  accumulated  during  his  absence.  He 
did  not  go  to  the  Farms,  but  as  he  was 
making  no  calls  at  present — owing  to  the 
accumulation — the  omission  was  not  no- 
ticed. The  musician  was  very  ill,  and  ev- 
ery one  was  sorry.  His  poverty  was  now 
generally  known,  but  Madam  Carroll  was 
doing  all  that  was  needful,  and  the  poor 
wanderer  lacked  nothing.  That  was  what 
they  called  him  now — the  “poor  wander- 
er” ; it  was  a delicate  way  of  phrasing  the 
fact  that  lie  was  without  means.  Far 
Edgerley  people  were  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  mercenary;  they  had  no  in- 
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there  bden  opportunity. ..and  they  looked 
forward  to  helping  him  as  far  as  they 
were  able  so  soon  its  he  should  have  iv- 
covered  l»is  health.  But  at  present  Mad- 
am Carroll  was  doing,  the  whole,  sud  the 


tcntion  of  turning*  their  hacks  upon  Du- 
pont because  he  was  poor.  They  were 
poor  themselves,  and,  besides,  that  had 
never  been  the  Southern  way.  They 
would  gladly  have  helped  him  now,  hud 
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whole  was  only — could  be  only — a doctor 
and  medicines.  In  all  this  there  was  no- 
thing of  Sara.  There  was  nothing,  too,  of 
the  story  the  rector  knew.  But  he  had 
been  aware  that  if  he  himself  should  be 
silent  it  was  probable  that  nothing  of  it 
would  reach  Far  Edgerley:  the  mission 
station  was  remote,  and  the  mountain  peo- 
ple were  very  proud  in  their  way,  proud 
and  reticent.  They  had,  too,  an  opinion 
of  Far  Edgerley  which  was  not  unlike  the 
opinion  Far  Edgerley  had  of  the  lower 
town:  pride  in  the  mountains  seemed  to 
be  a matter  of  altitudes.  Owen  knew  that 
he  was  glad  to  have  it  as  it  was.  That  at 
least  w’as  clear  in  the  battle  of  his  conflict- 
ing feelings. 

He  had  returned  on  Monday  evening; 
Sunday  dawned  without  his  having  seen 
any  of  the  Carrolls.  They  came  to  church 
as  usual ; that  is,  the  Major  came  with  his 
wife  and  little  Scar;  Miss  Carroll  was  ab- 
sent. After  service  the  Major  waited.  The 
Major  always  waited.  He  waited  to  speak 
to  his  rector:  it  was  a little  attention  he 
paid.  Owen  knew  that  he  was  waiting, 
knew  that  he  was  standing  there  at  the 
head  of  the  aisle  in  his  military  attitude, 
with  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm;  yet, 
although  he  knew  it,  it  was  some  minutes 
before  tie  came  forth.  When  at  length 
he  did  appear,  the  Major  advanced,  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  asked  how  he  was. 
The  rector  replied  that  he  was  quite  well. 

“Mr.  Owen  is  probably  the  better  for 
his  journey,”  said  Madam  Carroll,  joining 
her  husband  in  the  open  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  chancel  steps,  where  the  two  men 
were  standing.  4 4 A journey  is  always  so 
pleasant,  and  especially  a journey  to  the 
coast.” 

“Ah,  yes, ’’said  the  Major;  “your  jour- 
ney. I hope  you  enjoyed  it  ?” 

“ The  coast  is  considered  so  beneficial,” 
continued  Madam  Carroll.  4 4 For  my  own 
part,  however,  I prefer  our  mountain  air; 
it  seems  to  me  more  bracing.  And  the 
Major  thinks  so  too.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  the  Major;  “I  have 
often  made  the  observation.”  He  said  a 
few  words  more,  shook  hands  with  the  rec- 
tor a second  time,  bowed,  and  then  offered 
his  arm  to  his  wife.  She  took  it,  with  a 
farewell  smile  to  the  rector,  and  they  went 
down  the  aisle  together  through  the  emp- 
ty church.  Scar  was  waiting  for  them 
outside,  sitting  on  a little  tombstone  in  the 
sunshine,  and  a number  of  Far  Edgerley 
people  were  standing  about  the  gate.  The 


Major  bowed  to  these  with  much  courtesy, 
and  Madam  Carroll  with  much  grace ; they 
entered  their  carriage,  Inches  folded  up 
the  steps,  climbed  to  his  perch,  the  mules 
started,  and  4 4 the  equipage”  rolled  away. 

They  reached  home ; but,  in  getting  out, 
the  bearing  of  the  Major  was  not  quite  so 
military  as  it  had  been  at  the  church  door. 
Inches  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  took 
his  wife’s  arm,  and  kept  it  until  he  was  in 
his  own  easy-chair  again  in  the  library. 
There  he  sat  all  the  afternoon.  His  wife — 
for  she  did  not  leave  him — read  aloud  to 
Scar,  and  heard  him  recite  his  little  Sun- 
day lessons.  Then  she  took  him  on  her 
lap  and  told  him  Bible  stories,  speaking 
in  a low  tone,  as  the  Major  was  now  asleep. 
They  were  close  beside  him,  mother  and 
little  son.  The  child's  face  was  a curious 
mixture  of  her  delicate  rose-tinted  pretti- 
ness and  the  bold  outlines  of  his  father. 

The  sun,  which  had  been  journeying 
down  the  western  sky,  now  touched  the 
top  of  Lonely  Mountain,  and  immediately 
all  its  side  was  robed  in  purple  velvet, 
and  its  long  summit  tipped  with  gold. 
Still  further  sank  the  monarch ; and  now 
he  was  out  of  sight.  Then  rose  such  a 
splendor  of  color  in  the  west  that  it  flood- 
ed even  this  quiet  room  across  the  valley, 
turning  the  old  paper  on  the  walls  into 
cloth  of  gold,  and  Scar's  flaxen  hair  into 
a little  halo.  The  Major  was  now  awake; 
he  moved  his  easy-chair  to  the  open  win- 
dow in  order  to  see  the  sunset.  Scar  got 
another  chair,  climbed  up,  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  “I  think,  papa,”  he  said,  aft- 
er some  moments  of  silence,  during  which 
he  had  meditatively  watched  the  glow — 
“I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  little 
children  who  have  to  die  young  live  over 
in  that  particular  part  of  heaven.  For 
those  beautiful  colors  would  amuse  them, 
you  know;  and  they  must  be  very  lonely 
without  their  fathers  and  mothers.” 

“Fathers  and  mothers  die  too  some- 
times, my  boy,”  answered  the  Major,  liis 
eyes  turning  misty.  He  took  Scar's  little 
hand,  and  held  it  in  his  own. 

His  wife  came  up  behind  him  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  The  old  Major 
looked  up  at  her  as  she  stood  by  his  chair, 
with  a great  trust  and  affection  in  his  dim 
glance.  For  of  late  the  Major  had  been 
growing  older  rapidly;  his  eyes  were  los- 
ing their  clearness  of  vision;  there  were 
now  many  sounds  he  could  not  hear.  But 
he  always  heard  every  intonation  of  her 
voice:  always  saw  the  hue  of  her  dress, 
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and  any  little  change  in  its  arrangement. 
Where  she  was  concerned,  hisdulled  senses 
were  young  again. 

“My  sister  Sara  is  coming,”  announced 
Scar.  ‘ * I can  see  her.  I can  see  the  top 
of  her  bonnet  above  the  hedge  because  she 
is  so  tall.”  And  soon  the  girls  figure  ap- 
peared in  sight.  She  opened  the  gate,  and 
came  up  the  path  toward  the  front  door. 
Scar  leaned  forward  and  waved  his  hand. 
She  returned  his  greeting,  looking  at  the 
group  of  three  in  the  window — father,  mo- 
ther, and  child. 

The  Major  could  not  see  his  daughter, 
but  he  turned  his  face  in  the  direction  of 
the  path  and  gave  a little  bow  and  smile. 
“She  has  been  gone  a long  time,” he  said 
to  his  wife;  4 4 almost  all  day.” 

His  wife  did  not  reply ; she  had  left  the 
room.  She  met  Sara  in  the  hall.  “I 
have  came  back  for  you,  mamma,”  whis- 
pered the  girl.  “I  think  the  time  has 
come.” 

“ I will  go  immediately,”  said  Madam 
Carroll,  walking  quickly  toward  the  stairs. 
Then  she  stopped.  “But  how  can  I? 
You  would  have  to  go  with  me.  And  at 
this  hour  the  Major  would  notice  it.  He 
would  notice  it  if  we  should  both  leave 
him.  It  would  trouble  him.”  She  look- 
ed at  Sara  as  she  stood  uttering  these  sen- 
tences. Though  quite  calm,  the  suffering 
in  her  eyes  was  pitiable  to  see. 

“ Go,  mamma.  For  this  one  time  do 
not  mind  that.  Judith  will  be  here.” 

“ No,”  answered  Madam  Carroll,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone ; “ the  Major  must  not  be 
troubled.  But  as  he  is  always  tired  on 
Sunday  evening,  perhaps  he  will  go  to 
bed  early.  We  must  wait  until  he  is 
asleep.”  She  went  back  to  the  library 
door. 

“Mamma,  you  can  not  bear  it,”  said 
Sara,  following  her. 

“Instead  of  saying  that,  you  should 
tell  me  if  there  is  hope — hope  that  I may 
not  be  too  late,”  said  Madam  Carroll,  al- 
most sternly,  putting  aside  the  girl’s  out- 
stretched hands. 

“I  think  he  may  not — they  said  he 
would  not — Mrs.  Wallev  said, 1 He  will  pass 
at  the  dawning,’”  answered  Sara,  using 
the  mountain  phrase. 

“Thank  God,  I shall  then  be  in  time,” 
said  Madam  Carroll,  turning  the  handle 
of  the  door.  “You  had  better  join  us 
soon.  Your  father  has  been  asking  for 
you.”  She  went  in,  closing  the  door  be 
hind  her. 


When  Sara  entered,  fifteen  minutes 
later,  she  found  her  singing  the  evening 
hymn  to  the  Major.  The  Major  liked  to 
have  her  sing  that  hymn  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  Scar  liked  it  too,  because  he  could 
join  in  with  his  soft  little  alto. 

“ The  day  is  past  and  gone, 

The  evening  shades  appear; 

0 may  we  all  remember  well 

The  night  of  death  draws  near,” 

sang  the  wife,  in  her  sweet  voice,  sitting 
close  to  her  husband’s  chair,  so  that  he 
could  hear  the  words. 

Not  long  afterward  the  Major  said  he 
was  tired;  it  was  not  often  that  he  was 
tired  so  early  in  the  evening,  but  to-night, 
for  some  reason,  he  felt  quite  weary;  he 
thought  he  would  go  to  bed.  It  was  half 
past  eight;  at  nine  he  and  Scar  were  both 
asleep,  and  the  two  women  left  the  house 
together.  Walley’s  Cove  was  not  far 
from  the  Farms,  but  it  was  further  up 
the  mountain,  where  there  was  no  road, 
only  paths ; they  could  not  therefore  go 
in  the  carriage.  They  could  have  taken 
Caleb  Inches  with  them,  but  in  that  peace- 
ful neighborhood  escort  for  mere  safety's 
sake  was  not  necessary,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone. 

“Take  my  arm,  mamma,”  said  Sam,  as 
they  began  to  ascend. 

But  Madam  Carroll  would  not.  She 
walked  on  unaided.  Her  step  was  firm. 
She  was  perfectly  silent. 

In  the  small  room  under  the  roof,  which 
he  had  occupied  since  his  return,  lay  the 
young  man  who  was  now  dying;  for  it 
needed  but  one  glance  to  show  that  the 
summons  had  come : he  was  passing  away. 
The  farmer's  wife,  much  affected,  knelt 
beside  him;  the  doctor  had  gone,  she  said, 
but  a short  time  before ; there  was  nothing 
more  that  he  could  do,  and  he  was  needed 
elsewhere.  The  farmer  himself  was  fan- 
ning the  unconscious  face.  Madam  Car- 
roll  took  the  fan. 

“Let  me  do  that,”  she  said.  “I  know 
you  feel  as  if  your  children  were  needing 
you  down -stairs.” 

For  the  three  little  children  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  room  below,  and.  disturb- 
ed by  the  absence  of  father  and  mother, 
were  not  asleep;  one  of  them  had  begun 
to  cry  a little  at  intervals.  The  farmer 
went  down,  his  clumsy  boots  making  no 
sound  on  the  uncarpeted  stairway,  so  care- 
ful was  his  tread.  Madam  Carroll  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  poor  bed,  and 
fanned  the  sleeping  face  ; the  eyes  were 
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closed,  the  lone:  dark  lashes  lay  on  the  thin 
cheeks,  the  breath  came  slowly  through 
the  slightly  parted  lips.  The  farmer’s  wife 
began  to  pray  in  a low  voice : she  was  a 
devout  Methodist,  and  she  had  had  her 
pastor  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  fan- 
cied that  the  dying  man  was  conscious  for 
a time,  and  that  he  had  listened  and  re- 
sponded. She  had  grown  fond  of  the  poor 
musician  in  taking  care  of  him,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  sunburned  cheeks 
as  she  prayed.  Madam  Carroll  remained 
quite  calm;  she  moved  the  fan  with  even 
sweep  to  and  fro.  She  had  taken  off  her 
bonnet,  as  the  night  was  warm,  and  with 
her  golden  curls,  her  pink-tinted  complex- 
ion, and  the  same  pretty  dress  she  had 
worn  to  church  in  the  morning,  she  was 
a contrast  to  the  rough  bare  room,  to  the 
farmers  wife  in  her  coarse  homespun 
gown,  and  even  to  her  own  daughter,  who 
in  her  plain  black  dress,  her  face  pale  and 
sad,  was  standing  near. 

An  hour  passed.  The  child’s  wail  be- 
low had  now  in  it  the  unmistakable  sound 
of  suffering.  “Pray  go  down,”  said  Mad- 
am Carroll ; 44 1 am  sure  your  baby  needs 
you.” 

“But  I don’t  like  to  leave  you,  Madam 
Carroll;  it  doesn’t  seem  right,”  the  wo- 
man answered,  yet  listening,  too,  at  the 
same  time  to  the  baby’s  wail  below. 

“You  need  have  no  hesitation.  I have 
had  experience  of  this  kind  before;  and, 
besides,  I do  not  easily  lose  my  self-posses- 
sion.” 

“Yes,  you  have  got  a strong  hold  on 
yourself,”  said  Mrs.  Walley,  admiringly, 
“for  I know  you  do  care  for  the  poor 
young  man ; you  care  as  much  as  I do. 
For  yer  see  he  ain’t  got  no  mother  to  be 
sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow,”  she  con- 
tinued, laying  her  rough  hand  tenderly 
on  his  head;  “and  you  and  me  knows, 
Madam  Carroll,  how  liis  mother’d  feel. 
There  ain’t  nothing  like  the  way  a mother 
cares  for  her  boy.” 

Sara  had  risen.  “ I am  sure  your  child 
needs  you,  Mrs.  Walley, ’’she said;  4 4 please 
go  down  at  once.  I promise  to  call  you 
if  anything  should  be  needed.” 

The  child  was  crying  again,  and  the 
mother  went.  Sara  softly  closed  the 
door.  It  had  not  been  closed  until  then. 

A little  before  midnight,  Dupont,  who 
had  been  for  six  horn’s  in  a lethargic 
sleep,  stirred  and  woke.  Madam  Carroll 
bent  over  him.  He  knew  her;  he  turned 
his  head  toward  her  and  lay  looking  at  her, 


his  large  eyes  strangely  solcmu  in  their 
unmoving  gaze.  Sara  came  and  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  fanning  him  with 
the  fan  which  her  mother  had  relinquish- 
ed. Thus  he  remained,  looking  at  Madam 
Carroll  with  his  slow,  partially  compre- 
hending stare.  Then  gradually  the  stare 
grew  conscious  and  intelligent.  And  then 
it  grew  full  of  expression.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  mind  come  back  and  look 
once  more  from  the  windows  of  its  desert- 
ed house  of  clay — the  last  look  on  earth. 
Madam  Carroll,  bending  toward  him,  re- 
turned his  gaze;  she  had  laid  one  hand 
on  his  forehead,  the  other  on  his  breast, 
her  fair  hair  touched  his  shoulder.  She 
said  nothing,  she  did  not  move,  but  all 
her  being  was  concentrated  in  her  eyes. 
The  dying  man  also  was  silent:  probably 
he  had  passed  beyond  the  power  of  speech. 
Thus,  motionless,  they  continued  to  look 
at  each  other  for  a number  of  minutes. 
Then  consciousness  faded,  the  light  left 
the  windows;  a few  seconds  more  and  the 
soul  was  gone.  Madam  Carroll,  still  in 
silence,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  heart  and 
the  temples  ; all  was  still.  Then  she  gen- 
tly closed  the  eyes. 

Sara,  weeping,  came  to  her  side.  44  Do 
not,  Sara;  some  one  might  come  in,”  said 
her  mother.  Then  after  a moment,  dur- 
ing which  she  had  stood  beside  the  couch, 
silently  looking  at  the  face  on  the  pillow, 
44  You  must  go  down  and  tell  them,”  she 
continued,  in  the  same  composed  tone. 
‘‘Farmer  Walley  must  go  immediately 
for  Sabrina  Barnes  and  her  sister.  You 
can  say  that  the  funeral  will  be  from  this 
house,  and  that  they  had  better  ask  their 
own  minister — the  one  who  was  here  this 
afternoon — to  officiate.” 

“Oh,  mamma,  do  not  try  to  think  of 
everything;  it  is  not  necessary  now,”  said 
Sara,  beseechingly. 

“Do  as  I tell  you,  Sara,”  answered 
Madam  Carroll.  And  Sara  obeyed  her. 

When  she  returned,  Madam  Carroll  was 
arranging  the  pillows  and  straightening 
the  coarse  sheet.  She  had  folded  the  mu- 
sician's thin  hands  over  his  breast  and 
smoothed  his  disordered  hair. 

“The  child  has  been  in  pain  all  this 
time.”  said  the  daughter,  “and  they  are 
frightened;  Farmer  Walley  will  go  for 
Sabrina  Barnes  and  for  the  doctor  at  the 
same  time.  I told  Mrs.  Walley  that  site 
need  not  come  up,  that  we  would  stay. 
In  any  case  she  could  hardly  leave  her 
baby  now.” 
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Madam  Carroll  took  a chair,  placed  it 
beside  the  bed,  so  that  it  faced  the  figure 
lying  there,  and  sat  down;  she  put  her 
feet  on  a footstool  and  folded  her  hands. 

“ Dear  mamma,  do  not  sit  there  looking 
like  that;  do  not  try  to  be  so  quiet.  No 
♦one  will  be  here  for  half  an  hour:  cry, 
mamma;  let  yourself  cry.  Do  whatever 
you  want  to  do.  You  have  this  little 
time,  and — and  it  will  be  your  last,  mam- 
ma.” 

“I  will  not  cry,”  answered  Madam 
Carroll;  4 4 1 have  not  cried  at  all;  tears  I 
can  keep  back.  But  I should  like  to  kiss 
him  once,  Sara,  if  you  will  keep  watch. 
He  would  like  to  have  his  mother  kiss 
him  once  before  he  goes  away.”  And 
bending  forward  as  she  sat,  she  kissed  ten- 
derly the  forehead  and  the  closed  eyes. 
The  touch  overcame  her:  she  did  not 
weep,  but  putting  her  arms  round  him, 
she  sat  looking  at  him  piteously.  44He 
was  such  a dear  little  baby!”  she  mur- 
mured. 44 1 was  so  proud  of  him!  He 
was  always  so  handsome  and  so  brave — 
such  a sturdy  little  fellow ! # When  he  was 
only  six  years  old  he  said,  4 1 want  to 
grow  up  quick  and  be  big,  so  that  I can 
take  care  of  you,  mamma. 1 ” She  stroked 
back  his  dark  hair.  “You  meant  no 
harm;  none  of  it  was  your  fault,  Julian. 
Do  not  think  your  mother  has  any  blame 
for  you,  my  darling  boy.  But  you  know 
now  that  I have  not.”  She  passed  her 
hand  over  his  wasted  cheeks.  4 4 May  I 
put  him  in  our  — in  your — lot  in  the 
church-yard,  Sara  ? It  will  only  take  a 
little  space,  and  the  lot  is  so  large : there 
isn’t  any  other  place  where  I should  like 
to  have  him  lying.  People  would  think 
it  was  our  kindness;  and  in  that  way  it 
could  be  done.  And  do  not  put  me  too 
far  from  him,  when  my  time  comes;  not 
too  far.  For  you  know  he  was,  Sara,  my 
dear  boy,  my  first-born  son.”  She  mur- 
mured this  over  and  over,  her  arms  round 
him.  Then,  “He  is  not  lying  quite 
straight,”  she  said.  And  she  tried  to 
move  his  head  a little.  But  already  it  had 
the  strange  heaviness  of  death,  it  was  like 
a weight  of  stone  in  her  small  hands.  Her 
face  was  convulsed  for  a moment,  her 
frame  shaken  with  her  grief. 

Footsteps  were  now  audible  coming  up 
the  mountain  path  outside.  “Mamma, 
they  are  here,”  said  Sara  from  her  post  at 
the  window. 

But  Madam  Carroll  had  already  con- 
trolled herself.  She  rose,  pressed  one 
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long  kiss  on  the  still  face,  then  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  When  Sabrina 
Barnes  and  her  sister,  the  two  old  women 
who  in  that  rural  neighborhood  filled  the 
office  of  watching  by  the  dead,  came  up 
the  stairs,  she  was  waiting  for  them.  In 
a clear  low  voice  she  gave  them  all  her  di- 
rections: the  expenses  of  the  funeral  she 
should  herself  assume.  Then  she  passed 
down  the  stairs  with  Sara  on  her  way 
home,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  the  mother 
of  the  sick  child  in  the  lower  room,  and 
suggest  some  new  remedy. 

Mrs.  Walley  was  distressed  at  the  idea 
of  their  going  home  alone ; but  her  hus- 
band had  not  yet  returned,  and  the  ladies 
did  not  wish  to  wait.  The  path  was  safe 
enough;  it  was  only  the  loneliness  of  it. 

But  the  ladies  said  that  they  did  not  mind 
the  loneliness.  They  went  down  the 
mountain  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  reach- 
ing the  Farms  a little  after  two  o’clock. 
Dupont  had  died  at  midnight. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday  aft- 
ernoon. The  Methodist  minister  officia- 
ted, but  all  the  congregation  of  St.  John’s 
were  also  present.  The  farm-house  was 
full,  and  people  stood  also  in  the  garden 
outside  bare-headed  and  reverent.  Then 
the  little  procession  was  formed,  and  went 
down  the  mountain  toward  St.  John’s, 
where  the  Carrolls,  with  their  usual  good- 
ness, had  given  a place  for  the  poor 
stranger  in  their  own  lot.  The  coffin  was 
borne  on  men’s  shoulders  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way.  It  was  covered  with  flowers. 
Every  one  had  sent  some,  for  they  all  re- 
membered how  fond  he  had  been  of  their 
flower  gardens.  They  recalled  his  sweet 
voice  and  his  songs,  his  merry  ways  with 
children.  There  was  a pathos,  too,  in  his 
poverty,  because  they  had  not  suspected 
it.  And  so  they  all  thought  of  him  kind- 
ly as  he  was  borne  by  on  his  way  to  his 
last  rest. 

Madam  Carroll  and  Sara  had  not  been 
at  the  farm-house.  But  they  were  at  the 
grave.  They  were  in  waiting  there  when 
the  procession  entered  the  church-yard 
gate.  They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cof- 
fin as  it  rested  on  the  bier  during  the 
prayer.  They  stood  there  while  it  was 
lowered,  and  while  the  grave  was  being 
filled.  This  was  the  custom  in  Far  Ed- 
gerley:  everybody  staid.  But  when  this 
task  was  completed  the  people  dispersed : 
the  services  were  considered  at  an  end. 

Flower  had  begun  to  shape  the  mound, 
and  Madam  Carroll  still  waited.  Seeing 
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this,  several  persons  came  back,  and  a lit- 
tle group  gathered. 

“Ah,  well, poor  friendless  young  man, 
his  life  here  is  over,”  said  Mrs.  Greer. 
“It  is  not  quite  straight,  Flower;  if  you 
come  here  and  look  you  can  see  for  your- 
self.” 

“I  suppose  he  was  a foreigner,”  said 
Miss  Sophy;  “he  looked  like  one.  Didn’t 
you  say  that  you  thought  he  was  a for- 
eigner, Madam  Carroll  ?” 

“He  came  from  Martinique,”  answer- 
ed the  Major’s  wife;  “he  had  lived  there, 
I believe,  or  on  one  of  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands, almost  all  his  life.” 

“ Well,  I call  that  foreign ; I call  all  the 
W est  India  Islands  very  foreign,  ” said  Miss 
Sophy.  * 4 They  don’t  seem  to  me  civilized. 
They  are  principally  inhabited  by  blacks.” 

“It  was  so  sad  that  he  had  no  money,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Rendlesham.  “We  never 
dreamed  of  that,  you  know.  Though  I 
remember  now  that  his  clothes,  when  you 
came  to  really  look  at  them,  were  a little 
— a little  worn,  perhaps.” 

“They  were  shabby, ’’said  Miss  Corin- 
na,  not  with  unkindness,  but  historically, 
as  it  were. 

“ Is  it  true,  Madam  Carroll,  that  he  was 
really  a Methodist  ?”  asked  Miss  Bolt, 
thoughtfully  looking  at  the  mound. 

“The  Walleys  are  Methodists,  you 
know, ’’answered  the  lady  of  the  Farms. 
“ They  had  their  own  pastor  there  sever- 
al times,  and  on  the  last  day  Mrs.  Walley 
was  sure  that — that  Mr.  Dupont  was  con- 
scious, and  that  he  joined  in  their  prayers, 
and  assented  to  what  was  said.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  was  anything — I 
mean,  anything  in  particular,”  said  Mrs. 
General  Hibbard,  decisively.  4 4 He  hadn’t 
that  air.” 

4 4 Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Hibbard,  surely  we 
should  be  charitable,”  said  little  Miss  Tap- 
pen,  who  was  waiting  with  a wreath  of 
her  best  chrysanthemums  to  place  upon 
the  completed  mound. 

“Well,  Amelia,  can  you  say  he  had  ?” 
said  the  General’s  widow,  in  an  argument- 
ative tone,  with  her  forefinger  extended. 

“I  suppose  he  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  poor  fellow,  as  he  never  spoke  of 
them,”  observed  Miss  Dailey;  “that  is,  I 
never  heard  that  he  did.  But  perhaps  he 
talked  more  freely  to  you,  Madam  Car- 
roll.  Did  he  ever  mention  his  parents  ?” 

“Mamma,  I think  we  had  better  go 
now,”  said  Sara  Carroll.  4 ‘You  are  very 
tired,  I know.” 


“Oh  yes,” said  all  the  ladies,  “do  go„ 
dear  Madam  Carroll.  44  You  have  had  so- 
much  to  do  lately.”  4 4 You  are  looking 
quite  fatigued,  really.”  “Pray  take  care 
of  yourself  for  all  our  sakes.” 

Madam  Carroll  looked  at  the  mound, 
which  was  now  nearly  completed.  Then 
she  made  a little  gesture  of  farewell  to  the 
group,  and  turned  with  her  daughter  to- 
ward the  gate.  All  the  ladies  wore  black 
dresses : it  was  the  custom  at  Far  Edger* 
ley  to  wear  black  at  funerals.  Madam 
Carroll  not  only  wore  a black  dress,  but 
she  had  put  a black  ribbon  on  her  little 
straw  bonnet. 

“Isn’t  it  sweet  of  her  to  do  that?”  said 
Miss  Dailey.  4 4 It  makes  it  a sort  of  mourn- 
ing. And  I like  to  think  that  the  poor 
lonely  fellow  had  one  real  mourner,  you 
know.” 

The  path  took  the  two  ladies  past  the 
study;  its  door  stood  open.  The  rector 
saw  them,  and  came  out.  He  offered  his 
arm  to  Madam  Carroll. 

She  took  it ; she  was  trembling  a little. 
44 1 am  excessively  tired,”  she  said,  as  if 
apologizing. 

44  Yes;  I noticed  it  during  the  services." 

“Then  you  were  there?”  she  asked. 
She  spoke  mechanically,  as  if  to  fill  the 
pause,  and  not  as  though  she  cared  for  his 
reply. 

“I  was  both  at  the  house  and  the 
grave,”  answered  Owen. 

He  did  not  look  at  Sara,  who  was  on 
the  other  side.  Their  carriage  was  wait- 
ing at  the  gate ; he  assisted  them  in,  bowed, 
and  they  drove  away. 

Scar  and  the  Major  were  sitting  at  the 
open  window  of  the  library  as  the  two 
ladies  alighted  at  the  door.  “ Mamma,  it 
seems  a very  long  time  since  you  and  sis- 
ter Sara  went  away, ’’said  the  child,  lean- 
ing out  to  speak  to  them.  “Papa  and  I 
have  taken  a walk,  and  looked  at  all  our 
pictures,  and  told  all  our  stories;  and  now 
we  are  sitting  here  waiting  for  you.” 

“I  will  come  in  a few  minutes,  my  pet/’ 
said  Madam  Carroll. 

Sara  went  directly  to  the  library,  and 
sat  down  beside  her  father’s  chair.  He 
wished  to  hear  all  about  the  funeral  of 
4 4 that  poor  young  man,  ” and  she  answered 
his  questions  at  length,  and  told  him  every- 
thing she  could  think  of  in  connection 
with  it.  The  Major  had  known  Dupont 
but  vaguely;  he  had  seen  him  once  at  the 
reception,  but  the  face  had  faded  from  his 
memory,  and  he  should  not  have  known* 
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him  had  they  met  again.  He  was  a mu- 
sical genius  who  had  appeared  among 
them.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  appear- 
ed ; it  was  a variety,  and  they  had  so  little 
variety  in  Far  Edgerley.  Good  music 
was  always  an  addition,  and  Marion  was 
very  fond  of  music,  very ; he  was  glad  she 
could  have  this  little  enjoyment.  He  had 
said  this  to  Sara  several  times. 

After  a short  delay  Madam  Carroll  came 
in.  She  had  taken  off  her  black  dress  and 
put  on  a bright  little  gown  of  blue;  her 
hair  had  been  recurled,  and  there  was  a 
lovely  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  some  sprays 
of  cream-colored  honeysuckle  in  her  blue 
belt.  As  she  came  nearer,  the  Major’s  old 
eyes  dwelt  upon  her  with  child-like  plea- 
sure and  pride.  “You  are  looking  very 
charming  this  evening,  Madam  Carroll,” 
he  said,  with  his  old-fashioned  gallantry. 

She  sat  down  beside  him.  “Sara  has 
been  telling  me  about  the  funeral  of  that 
unfortunate  young  musician,”  he  contin- 
ued. 4 4 It  was  like  you,  Marion,  to  show  so 
much  kindness  to  the  poor  fellow,  whoever 
he  was,  and  I am  glad  you  did  it.  Blind- 
ness to  the  unfortunate  and  the  stranger 
has  always  been  an  especial  characteristic 


of  the  Carroll  family,  and  you  have  mere- 
ly represented  me  in  this  matter,  done 
what  I of  course  should  have  done  had  I 
been  well— had  I quite  recovered  from  my 
illness  of  last  winter,  you  know.  But  I 
am  much  improved — much  improved. 
This  poor  young  man  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  alone  in  the  world,  since  even  when 
he  was  dying,  and  knew  that  he  was,  he 
told  no  one,  as  I understand  it,  anything 
of  his  parentage,  or  life,  or  history,  and  left 
no  letters  or  even  a message  for  friends. 
It  is  really  quite  remarkable.” 

“Papa,”  said  Sara,  “now  that  we  are 
all  here,  wouldn’t  it  be  a good  time  to  try 
the  magic  lantern  for  an  hour  or  so  ?” 

The  magic  lantern  was  a new  one ; she 
had  ordered  it  from  Baltimore. 

“Certainly,”  said  the  Major,  interested 
immediately.  4 4 Scar,  get  the  boxes.  ” 

Scar  brought  the  boxes,  and  gave  one 
of  them  to  his  mother;  as  he  did  so  his 
hand  touched  hers.  44  Why,  mamma,  are 
you  so  cold  ?”  he  said,  in  surprise.  “ It  is 
still  summer,  mamma,  and  quite  warm.” 

4 4 It  is  nothing,”  answered  Madam  Car- 
roll;  “a  mere  passing  chill.  It  is  over 
now.” 


MRS.  CLAXTON’S  SKELETON. 


SHE  always  carried  it  about  with  her; 

but  it  was  not  her  bones.  And  as  this 
is  not  a conundrum,  I may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  it  was — well,  it  was  connected 
with  her  domestic  difficulties. 

Nobody,  casually  observing  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton,  would  have  dreamed  her  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  disagreeable  an  article,  least 
of  all  one  that  was  constantly  a compan- 
ion, and  that  could  not  be  locked  up  in  a 
closet,  and  left  behind  when  she  went 
where  folks  were  gay  and  happy. 

For  my  own  part,  understanding  how 
unreasonable  it  would  be  to  expect  any  lot 
to  be  a perfect  thing,  and  inclining  toward 
the  old  saw  about  a skeleton  in  every  clos- 
et, I sometimes  used  to  wonder  what  earth- 
ly material  there  was  from  which  Mrs. 
Claxton  could  get  one  up,  yet  felt  tolera- 
bly sure,  for  all  her  smiles  and  her  pleasant 
manners,  for  all  her  fineries  and  luxuries, 
that  there  must  be  something  to  make  her 
resigned  to  the  necessity  of  one  day  sur- 
rendering her  hold  upon  those  desirable 
things  surrounding  her  at  present  in  such 
abundance.  For  why  should  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton be  an  exception  ? Look  up  and  down 


the  hills,  with  the  familiar  sight  that  neigh- 
bors have,  and  you  could  have  seen  trouble 
in  too  many  houses  to  be  able  to  believe 
the  Claxton  house  exempt.  For  in  this 
house  bitter,  grinding  poverty  and  pride 
had  their  perpetual  battle-ground  ; that 
house  death  had  robbed  of  its  sunshine; 
in  the  next  house  the  disgrace  of  a defal- 
cation had  made  life  a burden;  still  be- 
yond, a cloud  of  insanity  hung,  ready  to 
fall ; here  a drunken  son,  there  an  unfaith- 
ful husband;  in  such  a house  a frivolous 
wife,  in  such  another  idiotic  children;  up 
and  down  the  streets,  in  every  house,  some- 
thing; no  matter  what  the  compensations 
were,  no  matter  how  much  happiness  oth- 
erwise; yet  always  some  one  bitter  thing, 
perhaps  to  give  a better  relish  with  its 
tang  to  all  the  sweet. 

So  what  could  Mrs.  Claxton’s  be?  She 
lived  in  the  finest  place  in  the  town,  her 
handsome  house  upon  a sightly  knoll,  a 
shaven  lawn  dotted  with  noble  trees  sloping 
away  from  it  on  all  sides.  Within,  it 
seemed  to  our  rustic  eyes  a witch-land  of 
beauty  and  of  all  the  cunning  appliances 
of  art  for  comfort.  She  had  her  open  lan- 
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dau  and  her  span  for  summer  driving,  her 
sleighs  full  of  costly  robes  for  winter,  her 
servants,  her  overflowing  purse,  her  hus- 
band and  children,  her  dresses.  Yes,  her 
dresses;  no  one  in  Claxtonberg  had  any 
to  compare  with  them.  She  had  the  glory 
of  setting  the  fashion,  and  of  holding  a 
lofty  pre-eminence  in  it,  and  the  bliss  of 
knowing  that  the  last  new  wrinkle  in  her 
pouf,  or  her  sleeve,  or  her  back  hair,  was 
being  studied  every  Sunday  with  an  assi- 
duity that  put  the  prayer-book  to  open 
shame.  And  besides  all  this  Mrs.  Claxton 
was  very  pretty:  everybody  admired  her; 
everybody  else  loved  her.  She  had  com- 
pany when  she  pleased,  so  far  as  we  knew ; 
she  went  on  journeys  when  she  chose; 
and  when  the  bishop  came  he  always  staid 
with  her.  What  was  there  out  of  which 
Mrs.  Claxton’s  skeleton  could  be  made  ? 

It  could  not  be  that  this  skeleton  had 
found  existence  because  her  husband  was 
not  a distinguished  man  in  politics,  for  no 
woman  who  had  any  regard  for  her  own 
happiness,  or  his  either,  would  want  her 
husband  in  politics;  and  Mrs.  Claxton  had 
the  greatest  regard  for  the  happiness  of 
both.  It  could  not  be  because  she  had  no 
children,  for  she  had  four,  fine  ones.  It 
could  not  be  because  her  children  were  not 
boys  or  were  not  girls,  for  there  were  two 
sisters  and  two  brothers  among  them.  It 
couldn’t  be  because  her  husband  was  still 
in  business,  since  his  mills  brought  him  in 
a royal  revenue  every  year,  and  he  would 
be  lost  without  the  business.  It  could  not 
be  because  her  husband  was  tired  of  her, 
for  everybody  in  Claxtonberg  knew  to  the 
contrary,  knew  that  he  surrounded  his 
wife  with  everything  heart  could  wish, 
knew  that  the  breath  of  scandal  had  never 
approached  him.  It  could  not  be  because 
of  any  impending  disease  that  was  to  dark- 
en her  house,  for  they  were  all  in  a state 
of  notorious  health.  What  in  the  world 
could  it  be  ? 

I had  just  as  lief  tell  you  as  not — if  you 
will  listen. 

When  this  lady  first  met  the  gentleman 
who  became  her  husband,  his  high-bred 
courtesy,  his  knightly  manner,  rivalled 
that  of  the  great  dignitaries  around  them ; 
he,  not  any  of  them,  seemed  to  her  the 
true  nobleman;  and,  not  to  weary  you, 
she  accepted  him  the  moment  he  asked 
her.  She  was  the  governess  of  a friend’s 
children,  and  the  family  were  staying  at 
some  wonderful  foreign  baths  where  the 
marble  basins  were  more  than  a mile 


about,  and  where  the  court  came  to  bathe. 
Efvery  morning  the  Majesties  and  Sublim- 
ities and  high  and  mighty  Excellencies 
went  into  the  bath,  king  and  queen  and 
chamberlains,  grand  duchesses  and  princes 
and  ladies  - in  - waiting,  and  from  unob- 
served chinks  the  commonalty  watched 
the  shoal  of  nobility  disporting  itself. 
And  what  a scene  it  was  to  watch ! For 
the  flannel  bathing  suits  were  under  wa- 
ter, but  out  of  water  what  elaborate  hair- 
dressing, what  a blaze  of  jewelled  tiaras 
and  coronets,  what  flashing  diamond  neck- 
laces upon  white  throats,  what  point-lace 
fichus  and  berthas  overlaid  with  strings 
of  resplendent  gems  to  the  water’s  edge, 
what  loading  of  bracelets  on  bare  arms, 
what  glancing  of  rings  on  fingers!  for 
the  court  was  in  full  dress  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign. 

As  Mr.  Claxton  looked  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  room  upon  the  brilliant  scene 
he  felt  a lofty  republican  contempt — in- 
deed, contempt  was  Mr.  Claxton ’s  forte — 
which  was  not  lessened  when  the  crowd 
of  commoners  went  in,  in  their  turn,  ap- 
ing the  bediamonded  ways  of  those  who 
went  before.  One  young  girl  among 
the  throng,  who  wore  only  the  dress  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  and  was  without  any 
other  ornament  than  the  shrouding  veil 
of  her  own  long  hair,  attracted  him — in 
the  first  place  by  her  simplicity,  and  in 
the  next  place  by  a manner  that  seemed 
to  be  at  once  sweet  and  stately : there  was 
a sort  of  shy  and  startled  look  in  her 
great  soft  brown  eyes  if  one  addressed  her; 
there  was  so  rich  a color  on  her  cheek 
too;  and  the  features  of  her  lovely  face 
were  so  finely  in  keeping  with  that  half- 
defiant  carriage  of  the  perfect  head.  In 
such  a pack  of  frippery  her  plain  attire 
was  pre-eminence  to  Mr.  Claxton,  whose 
feelings  were  exceedingly  ruffled ; for  he 
was  accustomed  to  obsequious  considera- 
tion at  home,  and  here  he  was  less  than  a 
cipher;  and  revenging  himself  by  despis- 
ing the  whole  affair,  he  knew  no  better 
way  of  proclaiming  it  than  by  passing 
over  all  the  titled  and  spangled  beauties, 
and  devoting  himself  to  this  simple  young 
girl.  If,  meanwhile,  the  titled  beauties 
did  not  know  of  his  existence,  he  never 
suspected  that , and  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  young  girl’s  acquaintance. 
It  mattered  not  to  him  that  she  was  a gov- 
erness, as  it  would  not  if  she  had  been  a 
beggar  and  had  attracted  him.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who  consider  their  ac- 
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tions  their  own  justification;  his  desires 
were  a law  to  themselves.  After  he  mar- 
ried her  she  would  be  Mrs.  Claxton  — a 
glory  which  every  Claxton  that  had  ever 
married  felt  to  be  quite  capable  of  blotting 
out  all  that  might  ever  have  gone  before 
in  the  lives  and  histories  of  the  poor  brides. 
As  for  the  young  girl,  treated  kindly  by 
her  friend  but  not  wont  to  have  the  atten- 
tion or  even  the  pleasant  notice  of  young 
men,  and  with  that  vague  longing  for  it 
natural  to  girls,  somewhat  lonely,  and  al- 
together dependent,  her  heart  leaped  up  in 
gratitude  to  this  stranger,  with  whose  fam- 
ily and  antecedents  her  friend  was  well 
acquainted.  People  said  he  was  like  a 
young  prince:  she  never  remembered  to 
think,  in  liking  to  hear  them,  that  princes 
are  the  masters  of  slaves,  and  that  for  a 
plain  private  to  be  a young  prince  simply 
meant  that  he  was  a person  who  would 
have  his  own  way  if  he  had  to  be  a tyrant 
to  do  it.  When  he  proposed  she  accepted 
him,  as  I said ; she  already  loved  him  with 
devotion ; she  married  him  in  all  haste — 
to  repent  in  all  leisure. 

And  Mr.  Claxton,  making  the  tour  of 
Europe  like  a good  American,  was  sud- 
denly summoned  home  by  an  event  which 
left  him  the  possessor  of  the  great  mills 
and  the  great  business,  and  he  installed 
his  wife  in  his  great  house,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  done  more  for  her  than  she  had  a 
right  to  ask,  and  for  himself  he  expected 
thenceforward  a slavish  obedience. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  though,  Mr. 
Claxton  did  not  know  that  he  expected  a 
slavish  obedience.  His  intention  was  to 
do  right  exactly,  and  perhaps  lean  to  mer- 
cy’s side.  He  had  been  reared  in  a school 
that  held  the  wife  to  be,  so  to  say,  a chat- 
tel, and  he  would  have  been  as  much  sur- 
prised to  find  his  wife  differing  from  him 
as  he  would  have  been  to  hear  his  wooden 
dining-table  speak  up  and  complain  of  the 
dinner:  he  looked  for  absolute  agreement. 
If  you  had  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  a 
man  had  a right  to  beat  his  wife,  he  would 
have  indignantly  answered  no,  and  de- 
manded of  you,  furthermore,  as  to  what  it 
was  you  took  him  for;  but  if  he  himself 
had  chanced  to  strike  his  wife  he  would 
not  have  felt  it  an  act  to  be  questioned  by 
anybody.  His  wife  was  his.  That  he  did 
not  put  a rope  round  her  neck  and  sell  her 
in  open  market  was  out  of  his  abounding 
condescension.  He  allowed  her  many  fa- 
vors, such,  for  instance,  as  the  liberty  to 
breathe.  For  her  to  reward  him  by  hav- 


ing an  opinion  of  her  own  on  any  subject 
would  have  astounded  him.  If  he  had 
chosen  to  take  her  children  away  from  her 
he  would  have  thought  her  complaint 
monstrous ; if  he  had  knocked  down  her 
own  mother  and  trodden  on  her,  he  would 
have  thought  her  remonstrance  culpable, 
and  would  have  punished  her  for  it  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  not  by  whips  and  stocks, 
not  by  imprisonment  or  deprivation , but  by 
withholding  his  royal  favor  in  some  signal 
manner.  In  fact,  in  Mr.  Claxton’s  ideal 
household  there  was  but  one  will,  one 
mind,  one  identity,  and  that  was  Mr.  Clax- 
ton’s. And  that  household  was  a not  at 
all  uncommon  instance  of  an  unrecog- 
nized tyranny  worse  than  Diocletian’s 
own. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  if  you  can  believe 
me,  Mr.  Claxton  loved  his  wife — not  as  he 
did  his  own  soul,  indeed,  but  next  to  that, 
one  might  say.  She  had  only  to  ask— but 
ask  she  must — to  have  her  wish  gratified. 

If  she  were  ill,  he  knew  no  peace,  and  let 
no  one  else  know  any,  till  she  were  well 
again.  He  admired  her  beauty,  her  love- 
ly manner,  her  stately  air;  he  did  not  ob- 
ject to  that  soupqon  of  spirit  when  direct- 
ed toward  other  people;  he  felt  that  she 
added  a lustre  to  his  station.  He  was,  in 
short,  very  proud  of  her;  but  he  would 
not  for  the  world  have  had  her  know  it. 

For  where  would  discipline  be  then  ? 

Well,  it  might  perhaps  have  answered 
with  somebody  else,  but  it  did  not  answer 
at  all  with  Mrs.  Claxton.  In  truth,  Mr. 
Claxton  had  been  married  hardly  a year 
before  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  a 
rebel  in  his  house,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  a 
viper  in  his  bosom;  and  he  prepared  to 
take  extraordinary  measures. 

As  for  Mrs.  Claxton,  her  feeling  for  her 
husband  was  of  the  tenderest ; she  regard- 
ed him  for  a long  time  as  the  best  and 
greatest  man  alive,  and  by  far  the  hand- 
somest. She  knew  he  had  faults,  but  un- 
derstood that  all  men  abounded  in  faults, 
and  presumed  that  other  men’s  faults  were 
very  much  worse  than  his.  She  thought 
it  likely  that  he  could  not  have  written 
the  Iliad,  but  then  she  didn’t  know  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  written  the  Iliad; 
yet  she  was  sure  he  could  have  written 
Tillotson’s  Sermons , or  Macaulay’s  Es- 
says, or  Mill’s  Logic , and  that  he  could  be 
President  of  the  United  States  on  any  day 
he  wished  it,  and  have  conferred  new  dig- 
nity upon  the  office.  There  was  only  one 
thing  she  would  have  liked  different  about 
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him : she  would  have  liked  him  to  consid- 
er her  more  on  an  equality  with  himself. 

And  yet  at  first  she  used  to  doubt  if  that 
were  notan  unreasonable  exaction  on  her 
part — she  who  had  been  nothing  but  a 
poor  little  governess,  to  demand  so  much, 
and  he  the  owner  of  the  vast  Claxtonberg 
mills,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Claxtons 
of  Claxtonberg,  a castle  across  the  water 
that  had  defied  assault  for  generations,  and 
in  which  monarchs  had  held  state,  if  the 
Claxtonberg  legends  could  be  trusted. 
Though,  between  ourselves,  I always  im- 
agined that  the  person  whom  Mr.  Clax- 
ton’s  grandfather  employed,  after  he  had 
acquired  wealth,  to  hunt  up  his  family 
traditions  for  him,  his  coat  of  arms  and 
crest,  found  only  and  exactly  what  his 
employer  wanted  him  to  find. 

However  that  might  be,  Mrs.  Claxton’s 
eyes  used  to  follow  her  husband  with  an 
adoring  look  in  them.  His  noble  figure, 
his  lofty  bearing,  the  large  fair  comeliness 
of  his  fresh  face  and  its  aquiline  contour, 
his  great  gray  eyes  and  his  bright  curling 
hair,  seemed  to  her  a representation  of  the 
noblest  type  of  manhood;  the  sound  of 
his  voice  was  music,  the  sound  of  his  foot- 
fall was  something  she  always  ran  to  meet. 
That  is,  in  the  first  year. 

It  was  an  odd  little  circumstance  that 
caused  Mrs.  Claxton’s  cloudy  suspicion  of 
her  husband’s  injustice  to  settle  into  an 
absolute  curd  of  sourness.  Odd,  because 
so  slight:  it  was  the  naming  of  their  first 
child. 

“You  are  looking  peculiarly  well,  my 
love,”  said  Mr.  Claxton,  condescendingly, 
happening  to  see  his  wife  in  the  glass  as 
he  drew  his  razor  over  the  hone.  “Like 
a flower  in  full  bloom,”  jocosely. 

Mrs.  Claxton  blushed  and  looked  love- 
lier yet.  “I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,” 
said  she.  “ I was  really  af  raid  I was  fall- 
ing off.  And  that  would  be  such  a shame, 
for  I want  the  baby  to  remember  me  when 
I look  my  best.” 

“Let  me  hear  him,”  said  Mr.  Claxton, 
gayly,  * i expressing  any  opinion  other  than 
my  own  on  that  subject,  if  he  thinks  best !” 
And  he  kissed  his  wife  as  she  came  and 
stood  beside  him  while  looking  for  some- 
thing in  the  dressing-case  drawer,  and 
then  he  plunged  into  the  business  on 
hand. 

“I  think,”  said  Mrs.  Claxton,  after  a 
few  moments,  looking  up  timidly  from  the 
seat  she  had  taken  to  the  spot  where  her 
husband  stood  holding  the  tip  of  his  nose 


with  one  hand  while  he  flourished  his  ra- 
zor beneath  it  with  the  other — for  Mr. 
Claxton  never  risked  his  greatness  suffi- 
ciently to  have  a valet  de  chavibre — “I 
think  Henry  would  really  be  the  fit  name, 
after  all,  being  yours,  and  your  father’s— 
and  your  grandfather’s  too,  wasn’t  it? 
And  then,  do  you  know,  it  was  my  fa- 
ther’s also.  And  I should  so  like  to  unite 
them  all  in  one !” 

I doubt  if  Mrs.  Claxton  would  have 
ventured  to  re-open  this  subject,  after  a 
previous  conversation,  but  for  the  little 
compliment  she  had  received,  and  for  the 
fact  that  when  a man  stands  holding  the 
tip  of  his  nose  in  one  hand,  with  his  up- 
per lip  stretched  like  an  apron  beneath  it, 
he  is  not  altogether  an  object  of  awe. 

But  Mr.  Claxton  did  not  give  an  imme- 
diate answer;  he  seldom  did;  whether  to 
signify  that  he  was  on  such  an  altitude 
above  common  mortals  that  it  took  some 
time  for  the  sound  of  their  voices  to  reach 
him,  or  whether  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
acknowledge  the  independent  existence, 
and  therefore  the  voluntary  remarks,  of 
anybody  else  in  the  universe,  though  just 
now  he  had  the  excuse  of  a delicate  use  of 
his  razor.  When  he  sought  his  shaving 
paper,  however,  he  turned  and  looked  at 
his  wife  in  some  displeasure,  reminiscent 
of  that  previous  conversation. 

“This  is  quite  unnecessary,  my  love,” 
he  said.  “ I told  you  I intended  to  revive 
an  old  family  name  sunk  in  desuetude.” 

“But,  my  dear,”  persisted  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton, “it  would  be  so  nice  to  continue  the 
one  name  for  four  generations;  it  is  a sort 
of  immortality  in  itself— as  if  Henry  Clax- 
ton never  died.” 

“Never  died!”  cried  Mr.  Claxton,  net- 
tled, since  this  very  thing  had  been  a 
temptation  to  him  before  resolving  to  re- 
kindle the  ancient  family  grandeur  with 
one  of  the  legendary  names — “ Never  died ! 
What  blasphemy  is  this  !”  And  he  made 
himself  livid  with  fresh  lather. 

‘ ‘ Blasphemy  ? How  you  talk ! Why, 
you  know  what  I mean,  dear.” 

“Pray  how  should  I know  what  you 
mean?  I know  what  you  say.  And  it 
shocks  me.” 

“Well,  never  mind;  it’s  of  no  conse- 
quence.” 

“Of  no  consequence  that  you  shock 
me  ?”  began  the  young  prince. 

“Oh,  no,  no,  indeed!”  said  the  trem- 
bling subject,  shocked  herself  at  offend- 
ing him.  “ I mean  it  is  of  no  consequence 
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what  I say.  I talk  so  heedlessly,  you 
know.” 

‘‘Indeed,  I have  reason  to  know  it,” 
was  the  severe  ejaculatory. 

“ And  I am  really  sorry  about  it.  I try 
to  think  twice  before  I speak,  but — 

“I  wish  you  found  more  success  in  the 
trial.  A year  ago  it  would  have  been  less 
matter,  but  now  Mrs.  Claxton  should  nev- 
er forget  the  dignity  of  her  station,  and 
that  inconsiderate  babbling  detracts — ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  think  I do  anything  like 
that!” 

“When  you  say  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whether  you  shock  me  or  not, 
you  do.” 

“But  I didn’t  say  anything  of  the  sort.” 

“Don’t  contradict  me  again,  if  you 
please.” 

“Don’t  you  allow  people  to  defend 
themselves?”  said  Mrs.  Claxton,  opening 
her  brown  eyes  in  a spirited  way. 

“ I don’t  allow  people  to  insult  me.” 

“Insult  you!  What  nonsense!”  cried 
the  wife  at  last.  “But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  We  were  speaking  of  the 
baby’s  name.  I am  sure  I had  no  inten- 
tion, no  idea,  of  offending  you  by  suggest- 
ing a choice  in  the  matter.  It  would  give 
me  such  pleasure  to  remember  my  father 
in  the  name,  and  unite  yours  with  it — 
Henry  Claxton,  Fourth,”  said  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton, musingly,  her  thimble  on  her  lip. 

“We  have  had  enough  of  that,”  said 
Mr.  Claxton,  firmly,  and  quite  vexed  with 
her  persistency.  “The  child’s  name  is 
Reginald.” 

Mrs.  Claxton  stood  up  a moment  in 
one  of  her  sudden  little  angers  that  she 
was  always  under  the  necessity  of  humil- 
iating herself  about  afterward,  and  look- 
ed at  the  man  as  he  engaged  himself  just 
then  with  his  chin  in  a manner  that  made 
silence  imperative,  and  she  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity. 

“I  never  heard  of  anything  so  outra- 
geous in  my  life !”  she  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately. “Anybody  would  suppose  your 
wife  was  a mere  bondwoman,  the  mother 
of  your  child  a nonentity,  that  it  was  not 
as  much  mine  as  yours,  more  mine  than 
yours ! It  is  an  odious  piece  of  tyranny !” 

Mr.  Claxton  gathered  his  mug  and  ma- 
terials with  one  sweep  of  his  hand,  and 
faced  her.  “When  you  apologize  to  me 
for  your  utterly  inexcusable  language,” 
said  he,  “I  shall  re-enter  this  room,  but 
not  before.”  And*he  intrenched  himself 
in  a spare  chamber. 


And  after  a couple  of  days  of  blank  si- 
lence and  loneliness  and  misery,  of  course 
Mrs.  Claxton  gave  in,  and  apologized  with 
tears  for  her  utterly  inexcusable  language. 

But  the  peculiarity  of  the  dialogue  was 
that  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  the  child 
to  whom  reference  was  made  was  not  bora, 
and  when  it  was  bora  it  was  a girl ! 

But  Mr.  Claxton  was  made  of  flesh  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  when  he  was  called 
into  his  wife’s  darkened  room,  and  the 
little  bundle  of  flannel  was  put  into  his 
arms,  and  declared  to  be  his  daughter,  he 
kissed  it  fondly,  and  laid  it  on  the  pillow 
beside  his  wife ; and  as  he  saw  her  so  pale 
and  faint,  so  starry-eyed  and  beautiful, 
looking  as  if  she  might  vanish  out  of  his 
sight  at  any  moment,  he  bent  and  hid  his 
face  beside  her  own. 

“My  dear  love,”  said  he,  in  magnani- 
mous concession,  some  little  while  after- 
ward, “ we  will  call  this  baby  Henrietta.” 

Now  of  all  the  names  in  or  out  of  the 
calendar  the  one  that  Mrs.  Claxton  the 
most  detested  was  Henrietta.  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton, however,  accepted  the  concession  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  offering, 
indeed,  on  her  part,  an  exchange  of  Hen- 
rietta for  Regina,  which  offer  was  not  list- 
ened to  for  a moment;  and  during  her 
convalescence  her  husband  so  invested 
her  with  kindness  that  she  looked  forward 
to  a happiness  of  which  she  had  begun  to 
despair  in  the  midst  of  that  wilderness  of 
rebellion  and  altercation  where  she  had 
almost  lost  herself. 

But  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  Mr.  Clax- 
ton to  be  kind  to  a sick  person,  since  it  is 
the  part  of  an  invalid  to  have  no  will,  to 
receive  favors,  and  obey  orders;  and  if 
Mrs.  Claxton  had  been  an  invalid  all  her 
life,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  she  would 
have  had  no  skeleton.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  was  a healthy  young  thing,  and 
in  a few  weeks  was  as  rosy  and  vigorous 
as  ever,  as  spirited,  and  perhaps  as  willful. 

The  presence  of  her  baby,  though,  turned 
her  thoughts  more  from  herself,  and  she 
anticipated  in  her  absorption  less  oppor- 
tunity for  strife  than  before.  According- 
ly she  was  very  much  discomposed  when 
one  day  her  husband  being  present,  acci- 
dentally and  for  the  first  time,  at  Miss 
Baby’s  toilet — which  the  mother  found  as 
much  pleasure  in  attending  to  for  herself 
as  she  used  to  find  in  playing  dolls — he 
insisted  that  everything  should  be  done 
precisely  the  other  way:  that  the  water 
should  be  cold  and  not  tepid,  that  the  soap 
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should  be  Castile  and  not  scented,  that  the 
towel  should  be  a crash  and  not  a damask 
one. 

“I  never  heard  of  such  a thing!”  cried 
the  young  mother. 

“There  are  probably  many  things  of 
which  you  have  not  heard,  my  love,”  re- 
plied the  young  father. 

“ But  a rough  towel  on  this  little  soft 
flesh  1” 

“It  will  make  it  the  firmer  and  health- 
ier.” 

* 4 It  will  take  the  skin  off.  And  Castile 
soap — why,  the  doctor  says  it  should  nev- 
er be  used  except  for  healing;  it  is  too 
drying  for  a healthy  skin.” 

“ My  mother  used  it  invariably.” 

“Now  don’t  begin  to  quote  your  mo- 
ther—the  way  men  always  do;  don’t  im- 
agine your  mother  knew  more  than  the 
doctor.” 

“I  imagine,” said  Mr.  Claxton,  feeling 
it  worth  while  to  control  his  vexation  for 
the  child’s  sake,  “that  her  experience  was 
as  good  as  his  books.” 

“Well,  your  mother  did  as  she  chose, 
and  this  child’s  mother  will  do  as  she 
chooses.  Crash  towels,  Castile  soap,  and 
cold  water!  Cold  water,  indeed !” 

“Certainly.  And  don’t  repeat  my  words 
in  that  offensive  manner,  if  you  please. 
Any  moderate  intellect  would  understand 
that  if  the  child  is  to  be  strong,  it  is  to  be 
early  inured — ” 

“I  never  shall  use  it — never  I” 

“Indeed,  my  darling,  you  are  mistaken. 
You  always  will  use  it  in  the  future.” 

“Well,  we  will  see,”  said  Mrs.  Claxton, 
laughing  and  shaking  her  head.  “Cold 
water  on  such  a mite  of  a baby  I That  is 
all  men  know.” 

“Decidedly  we  shall  see.  For  I shall 
make  it  a point  to  be  present  until  it  has 
become  an  established  custom.” 

“Then  I shall  take  my  baby  and  run 
away.  The  law  gives  every  woman  her 
child,  at  least  till  she  has  weaned  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  I shall  have  recourse  to 
the  law  for  possession  of  my  own  child.” 

“ Take  it!”  cried  Mrs.  Claxton,  in  a pas- 
sion; and  she  dumped  the  little  naked 
morsel  into  its  father’s  arms,  and  was  run- 
ning from  the  room. 

“You  are  a wicked  and  unnatural  wo- 
man !”  cried  Mr.  Claxton  in  his  absolute 
bewilderment,  not  considering  such  re- 
mark at  all  in  the  light  of  inexcusable  lan- 
guage when  used  by  himself,  and  com- 
pletely at  a loss  what  to  do  with  the  thing 


that  he  found  himself  as  free  to  handle  as 
if  it  had  been  a jelly-fish.  And  in  anoth- 
er moment  she  was  running  back,  snatch- 
ing her  baby,  hugging  it  to  her  throat,  and 
crying  over  it. 

“ You  are  making  yourself  sick  with 
your  temper,  and  will  hurt  the  child  ac- 
cordingly,” said  Mr.  Claxton,  calmly  now, 
for  a person  can  very  well  be  calm  after 
having  wrought  the  opposite  party  to  a 
fever. 

“ It  is  your  temper,”  she  retorted.  “ As 
if  a mother  didn’t  know  how  to  dress  her 
own  baby  without  a man  around !” 

“ I shall  not  be  moved  by  anything  you 
say  in  such  a mood,”  said  the  husband. 
“ But  as  the  child  is  mine,  I claim  the 
right  to  see  it  properly  attended  to.  And 
to  resume:  I want,  in  the  first  place,  all 
the  pins  abolished  that  I observe  you  using" 
in  its  flannels.” 

“Pins!  Why,  everybody  uses  them. 
They  are  every  one  shield -pins,  and 
couldn’t  prick  her  if  they  tried.  Why, 
Queen  Victoria  herself  invented  them.” 

“I  don’t  care  who  invented  them,” said 
Mr.  Claxton,  possibly  regarding  royalty 
rather  in  the  light  of  rivalry;  “I  want 
them  abolished.  Strings  are  equally  as 
good.” 

“Oh,  no,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Claxton, 
quite  forgetting  her  temper;  “they  make 
knots,  and  the  knots  are  so  hard  for  the 
little  soft  body  to  lie  on.” 

“Then  sew  the  things  on  when  you 
dress  her.  The  needle  is  likely  to  prick 
only  in  the  sewing,  the  pins  all  day  and 
all  night.” 

“ It  is  sheer  nonsense,  Henry.  I assure 
you  the  pins  couldn’t  prick  if  they  were 
alive.  Do  you  suppose  I want  to  hurt  my 
own  baby  ?” 

“That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.” 

“Well,  I will  compromise  with  you,” 
she  said,  laughing  now  as  easily  as  she 
had  cried  before.  “I  declare,  if  you’re 
not  perfectly  ridiculous!  Come,  I will 
sew  on  her  flannels  and  things  every  day, 
trouble  as  it  is,  if  you  will  forego  the  cold 
water.” 

“I  shall  make  no  compromise  as  to  my 
rights.  I insist  on  the  cold  water,  on  the 
Castile  soap,  the  rough  towels,  and  that  no 
pins  shall  be  used.” 

44 1 should  like  to  see  you  hinder  it!” 
said  Mrs.  Claxton,  stoutly. 

44  Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Claxton,  and  he 
took  up  the  pincushion  to  show  her;  and 
as  at  the  same  instant  his  wife  darted  for 
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it,  he  began  to  strip  it  of  its  pins  in  a haste 
very  disagreeable  to  a man  of  his  deliber- 
ate dignity.  But  unable  to  retain  the  ac- 
cumulating pins  in  his  unhandy  hands, 
he  suddenly  turned  away  from  her  and 
slipped  a few  of  them  into  his  mouth — for 
great  men  can  be  driven  to  desperate  ex- 
pedients ; and  just  as  suddenly  swallow- 
ing his  breath,  perhaps  in  amazement  at 
himself,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  cough 
or  to  strangle,  when  nature  took  the  mat- 
ter into  her  own  charge,  and  the  pins  flew 
in  every  direction,  so  wildly  and  so  instan- 
taneously that  one  of  them,  he  was  moral- 
ly sure,  had  lodged  in  his  throat.  “ Help ! 
help!1’  he  gurgled;  “I  have  swallowed  a 
pin.” 

Mrs.  Claxton  tossed  the  baby  into  the 
cradle  and  ran  to  slap  his  back,  in  a ter- 
rible alarm  ; and  Jane,  answering  her 
screams,  burst  into  the  room  with  a dish 
of  crusts  and  a pitcher  of  water;  and  only 
after  the  coughing  fit  was  over,  and  he 
had  examined  his  throat  with  a hand- 
glass and  a powerful  light,  did  he  con- 
vince himself  that  there  was  no  pin  there, 
and  become  as  grand  and  majestic  once 
more  as  he  could  be  with  shoulders  that 
were  nearly  black  and  blue  from  the  pound- 
ing that  Jane  had  perhaps  been  only  too 
glad  to  administer  in  the  effort  of  dislodg- 
ing the  suspected  pin. 

But  Mr.  Claxton  was  very  sore.  His 
wife  had  contradicted  him,  had  resisted 
him,  had  threatened  him  with  the  law, 
had  threatened  him  with  desertion,  had 
thrown  the  baby  in  his  face,  had  all  but 
said,  “Bother  your  mother!”  had  hazard- 
ed his  life  with  that  pin,  and  worse  than 
all,  had  made  him  ridiculous  to  himself, 
to  her,  and  to  a servant — he,  the  great  Mr. 
Claxton ! A fish  bone  would  have  been 
bad  enough,  but  a pin  I He  felt  as  if  there 
were  nothing  nobler  in  the  world  than  he, 
when,  seeing  that  he  could  not  spend  an- 
other moment  from  the  business  that  had 
been  waiting,  he  started  to  go,  and  turned 
at  the  door  to  say:  “Your  conduct  has 
been,  this  morning,  of  the  most  reprehen- 
sible description.  But  you  are  the  mother 
of  my  child,  and  I will  not  leave  you  in 
anger,  and  as  such  I forgive  you.” 

“ I don’t  want  any  of  your  forgiveness,” 
said  the  sinner.  “I  shall  do  just  as  I 
please  with  my  own  baby,  for  all  the  men 
in  the  world.  So!”  And  then  she  ran 
and  sprang  upon  the  seat  of  a chair,  and 
threw  an  arm  round  his  neck,  and  turned 
his  chin  up  and  his  great  sulky  face,  and 


laughed  at  him,  and  kissed  him.  “Oh, 
I’m  a little  wretch !”  she  cried.  “But,  in- 
deed, you  mustn’t  ask  me  to  use  the  cold 
water.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  do  it.” 
And  somehow  Mr.  Claxton  felt  his  august 
demeanor  of  no  sort  of  consequence  be- 
side this  little  hysterical  creature  hanging 
about  his  neck,  and — well,  he  kissed  her. 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so  in  the  begin- 
ning, then  ?”  he  said.  “I  will  overlook 
the  cold  water,  but  I insist  about  the 
pins !” 

Poor  Mrs.  Claxton ! If  she  thought  she 
had  reached  the  end  of  her  troubles  in  her 
happy  convalescence,  she  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. Previously  she  and  her  husband 
had  really  nothing  material  to  dispute 
about ; now  they  had  the  baby  ; and  it 
was  an  unfailing  source.  If  the  baby  had 
the  colic,  and  she  wanted  to  use  anise-seed, 
Mr.  Claxton ’s  mother  bad  used  gin ; and 
as  anise  was  innocent  and  gin  deleterious, 
of  course  the  struggle  was  to  the  knife. 
If  it  had  the  croup,  and  she  wanted  homoe- 
opathic treatment,  it  was  altogether  certain 
that  Mr.  Claxton’s  mother  had  used  the 
allopathic,  and  of  course  in  their  mutual 
opinion  the  difference  involved  life  and 
death.  If  it  were  ill  through  teething, 
and  she  wanted  to  administer  a remedy, 
Mr.  Claxton  would  have  the  child  go  into 
fits,  though  his  own  heart  ached,  rather 
than  have  anything  done  before  the  doc- 
tor came.  If  she  wished  to  rock  it,  Mr. 
Claxton  was  strenuously  opposed,  and  she 
might  declare  till  she  was  tired  that  the 
process  had  not  injured  Daniel  Webster  or 
Martha  Washington,  he  would  declare  in 
return  that  at  any  rate  his  child  should 
not  have  its  brains  addled  on  a pair  of 
rockers,  though  I do  not  think  he  said  “ad- 
dled”— he  said  “ undergo  tabefaction.”  In 
fact  there  was  no  aspect  of  the  child’s  ex- 
istence, from  its  being  sung  to  sleep  to  its 
being  kissed  by  strangers,  that  they  did 
not  differ  about.  And  when  the  twins 
came,  the  differing  was  not  merely  dou- 
bled but  tripled.  After  that,  too,  Mr.  Clax- 
ton in  some  way  became  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  his  wife’s  beauty  would  be  im- 
paired by  care  and  illness.  He  fancied  he 
might  have  been  neglectful  of  her  in  his 
concern  for  his  children,  and  experienced 
a sensation  as  near  remorse  as  became  a 
Claxton,  and  then  a new  cause  of  dispute 
arose:  he  undertook  to  separate  her  from 
her  children,  he  insisted  that  their  perpet- 
ual presence  occasioned  a feverish  nervous 
solicitude,  and  he  contrived  one  or  anoth- 
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er  method  of  isolating  her  from  them  in 
the  daytime ; and  let  them  cry  their  little 
hearts  away  at  night,  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  go  to  them ; they  had  a nurse  apiece, 
the  very  best  to  be  had ; Jane  and  he  him- 
self were  to  be  called  if  the  matter  were 
serious,  and  that  must  answer;  for  his 
wife,  he  assured  her,  was  worth  more  to 
him  than  all  the  children  in  Christendom, 
and  if  she  wouldn’t  take  care  of  herself  he 
must  take  care  of  her — which,  of  course, 
made  Mrs.  Claxton  as  happy  as  he  thought 
it  should,  and  kept  her  from  wearing  her- 
self to  a white  shadow ! 

Mrs.  Claxton  had  by  this  time  divined 
that  one  way  to  have  your  will  was  to 
submit  in  pale  patience.  Sometimes  she 
was  able  to  practice  it,  and  sometimes,  as 
Paul  says,  she  kicked  against  the  pricks ; 
generally,  indeed,  she  kicked,  and  in  this 
affair  she  kicked  to  such  purpose  that  aft- 
er one  of  the  twins  had  had  a night  of  con- 
vulsions in  her  absence,  Mr.  Claxton  found 
that  a strait  - jacket  would  conquer  the 
mother’s  instinct  sooner  than  he  would, 
and  the  household  was  allowed  to  resume 
its  normal  condition. 

Its  normal  condition  was  a wrangle. 
Should  baby-talk  be  addressed  to  the  ba- 
bies, or  sound  English  ? Should  the  milk 
be  boiled  in  the  coffee  or  not,  when  cream 
was  not  to  be  had,  and  should  the  coffee 
be  settled  with  an  egg  or  with  fish-skin  ? 
Should  the  crusts  be  given  to  the  poor, 
or  should  money  be  given  to  the  poor 
and  the  crusts  saved  for  a bread  pudding  ? 
Should  the  new  wall-paper  be  plain  or 
gilded,  the  new  carriage -lining  green  or 
claret,  the  old  sideboard  put  up  garret  or 
sent  to  auction? — each  day  brought  its 
fresh  point  of  debate.  If  Mrs.  Claxton 
had  expressed  the  first  opinion,  Mr.  Clax- 
ton’s  natural  tendency  was  to  differ,  both 
because  she  had  no  right  to  the  first  opin- 
ion, and  because  he  wished  her  to  under- 
stand that  her  judgment  was  unsound; 
but  having  expressed  that  opinion,  Mrs. 
Claxton  was  bound  to  maintain  it  till  the 
sky  fell ; and  there  it  was.  If  she  want- 
ed the  horses,  she  must  mention  it  at 
breakfast,  and  go  over  the  matter  with 
statement  and  question  and  answer  till  she 
wished  she  had  gone  afoot  without  speak- 
ing of  the  thing ; but  if  she  did  go  afoot, 
then  woe  betide  her!  — she  had  thrown 
a shadow  on  the  Claxton  name  which  it 
took  a day  and  night  of  Claxton  severity 
to  brighten.  And  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a man  in  a place,  as  Mrs.  Clax- 


ton sometimes  thought,  where  a thousand 
men  hung  on  his  will  for  a livelihood, 
where  the  doctor  kowtowed  to  him,  and 
where  the  minister  would  have  lain  down 
and  let  him  walk  over  him  ? 

If  on  one  day  Mrs.  Claxton  wanted  to 
send  the  children  to  walk  in  the  mill- 
stream  woods,  then  Mr.  Claxton  was  sure 
they  would  be  kidnapped;  and  if  on  an- 
other day  Mr.  Claxton  suggested  their 
^picnicking  with  the  nurses  up  on  the 
lovely  reservoir  grounds,  then  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton was  sure  they  would  be  drowned. 

“Drowned!”  cried  the  husband,  indig- 
nantly— for  the  reservoir  was  his  especial 
plaything,  having  been  constructed  under 
his  supervision  to  turn  the  mill-wheels  by 
damming  into  one  basin  the  course  of  two 
small  streams,  and  insult  to  that  was  felt 
like  insult  to  himself.  “ Drowned ! Pray 
what  should  drown  them  ?” 

“ Water,”  was  the  short  reply.  “I’ve 
heard  that  it  could.” 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  it  could  in 
this  instance,”  replied  Mr.  Claxton,  with 
great  disdain. 

“ By  bursting  that  absurd  dam  I”  cried 
the  mother,  out  of  patience.  “It  will 
burst  some  day,  and  it  may  as  easily  be 
to-day  as  another,  and  sweep  them  away 
in  a breath.  I’m  sure  I wake  with  every 
tap  of  the  vine  on  the  pane  all  night,  sure 
that  now  it’s  going !” 

‘ ‘ Let  me  hear  no  more  talk  of  the  sort,” 
said  Mr.  Claxton.  “It  is  enough  to  de- 
moralize the  whole  valley.  If  such  things 
were  known  to  be  uttered  by  my  wife  I 
could  not  keep  a hand.  There  is  no  more 
likelihood  of  that  dam’s  bursting  than  of 
the  mill’s  falling.  On  the  whole,  though, 
I don’t  know  that  it  is  a good  place  for 
the  children  to  visit.  They  might,  as  you 
say,  be  drowned,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  dam  to  burst.” 

‘ 4 What  under  the  sun  can  drown  them, 
I should  like  to  know,  if  the  dam  does 
not  burst  ?” 

“Water,”  replied  Mr.  Claxton,  in  his 
turn. 

“Water!  As  if  they  could  tumble  in 
with  all  that  slope  of  the  green  banks  a 
mile  above  them,  and  the  nurses  with 
them  too ! I should  as  soon  think  of 
fire.” 

“ I presume  that  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  an  inconsequential  mind,”  said  the 
lofty  party  of  the  first  part. 

“I  never  pretended  to  any  sort  of  a 
mind.  If  I had — But  I know  how  to 
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lake  care  of  my  children,”  she  cried,  sud- 
denly. “And  certainly  neither  of  the 
twins  could  climb  if  the  carriage  left  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  itself,  and  Retta  al- 
ways obeys.” 

4 4 Henrietta,  my  dear.  U nderstand  that 
I will  not  have  any  abbreviations  used  in 
my  family.  The  names  given  in  baptism 
are  their  only  names,  and  are  those  by 
which  my  children  must  and  shall  be 
known.” 

“Well,  you  can  call  her  what  you 
please,  and  I’ll  call  her  what  I please.” 

4 4 You  seem  entirely  to  forget,  Caroline, 
that  I am  the  head  of  this  house.” 

44 1 don’t  know  how  I can  forget  it. 
You  reiterate  it  often  enough.” 

' 4 4 1 reiterate  it !”  he  cried,  in  a blaze ; for 
his  magnanimity  was  ^one  of  his  darling 
virtues,  and  though  he  might  taunt  till  he 
was  tired  concerning  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred, he  not  only  wished  it  held  that  he 
never  taunted,  but  believed  himself  that 
he  never  did,  probably  because  his  unused 
•capabilities  of  taunting  were  so  much  great- 
er than  those  he  used. 

“ Yes,  you  do,”  she  responded.  “And 
I don’t  care  anything  about  the  house. 
The  family,  at  all  events,  is  as  much  my 
family  as  yours,  and  if  I choose  I shall 
use  pet  names  there  to  the  end  of  time. 
So!” 

“ Is  it  possible  that  I comprehend  you 
— that  under  my  own  roof  you  defy  me  in 
this  manner,  and  dare  to  say  you  will  do 
this  or  you  won’t  do  that  ?” 

44  Yes,  it  is,”  cried  Mrs.  Claxton,  with  a 
burning  face  and  a trembling  voice.  “I 
wonder  if  I sha’n’t  have  to  ask  you  next 
if  I may  breathe  through  my  nose  or  my 
lips.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  you  married 
the  wrong  person  when  you  thought  you 
would  have  an  abject  slave  in  your  wife. 
I had  rather  have  staid  a governess  all  my 
days  than  endure  the  life  you  lead  me,  and 
I rue  the  hour  I ever  set  my  eyes  on  you,” 
she  cried,  in  her  passion.  And  then,  to 
give  confirmation  to  her  words,  her  lips 
began  to  quiver  and  her  breath  began  to 
catch,  and  she  sank  in  a little  heap  in  the 
arm-chair,  sobbing  fit  to  dissolve  herself 
in  tears. 

As  for  Mr.  Claxton,  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  reply.  He  felt  as  if  he  must 
shake  her,  and  if  he  shook  her  he  was  very 
much  afraid  he  should  do  something  worse, 
and  so  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  Claxton 
dignity  took  him  from  the  room  speech- 
less, but  glaring. 


“ I wish  I was  dead,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton, growing  more  hysterical  with  every 
sob.  “Or  else  I wish — ” But  she  did 
not  finish  the  sentence. 

By  this  time  you  have  doubtless  be- 
come quite  well  aware  of  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  Claxton’s  skeleton,  and  see  how  it 
was  that  it  walked  abroad  when  she  did, 
and  always  ran  before  and  opened  the 
door  for  her  when  she  came  home;  and 
she  was  slowly  growing  to  see  its  likeness 
in  her  face  every  time  she  looked  in  the 
glass — that  pretty,  gracious  face,  where  the 
lines  had  yet  hardly  deepened  into  settled 
frowns.  She  felt  herself  stripped  of  iden- 
tity and  all  personal  importance,  made  a 
mere  puppet ; she  was  not  sure  of  peace 
from  one  moment  to  the  next;  she  had  no 
fixed  happiness  in  life  but  the  love  of  her 
children ; and  she  was  convinced  that  the 
moment  they  were  old  enough  to  exercise 
intelligence,  the  habit  of  contempt  would 
be  caught,  and  they  too  would  despise  her. 
Every  day  of  her  life  she  wished  herself 
free,  and  she  began  to  recognize  the  phan- 
tom of  a perception  that  the  only  escape 
from  her  skeleton  was  through  the  door 
of  death — death  for  one  or  the  other  of 
them ; sometimes  she  could  not  have  been 
sure  that  she  was  altogether  unready  to 
say  which  one,  and  it  would  not  be  her- 
self. She  thought  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a wicked  injustice  on  the  part  of 
fate,  for  she  realized  what  it  might  be  to 
have  the  love  of  a husband  who  regarded 
her  as  an  individual,  as  a mate,  who,  far 
from  tyrannizing  over  her  as  an  odalisque 
and  a piece  of  acquired  property  a little 
more  valuable  than  Towser  or  Dash,  woo- 
ed her  still  with  kind  observances  and  un- 
failing respect.  She  loved  her  husband, 
but  her  temper  and  his  vainglory  were  al- 
ways crossing  swords  in  the  way  of  the 
love ; she  loved  him,  and  she  hated  him ; 
she  was  harassed  by  opposing  forces  and 
feelings  night  and  day.  For  all  her  sweet 
smiles  and  her  tranquil  manners  out- 
doors, she  was  an  exceedingly  wretched 
woman  in. 

As  for  Mr.  Claxton — But  words  fail 
to  convey  the  emotion  of  that  good  man 
when  convinced  of  the  rebellion  in  his 
household  — the  cockatrice  upon  his 
hearth! 

Mr.  Claxton  was  indeed  at  a loss  in  his 
own  thoughts.  He  was  so  much  aghast 
at  his  wife’s  outbreak  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  formulate  the  statement  of 
affairs  to  himself.  He  felt  unable  to 
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reach  a solution  of  the  problem  as  to  what 
could  have  caused  such  a state  of  mind  in 
her,  and  his  powers  were  inadequate  to  de- 
vise a fit  punishment  till  he  should  have 
looked  the  matter  over  more  coolly.  He 
' staid  in  his  counting-room  that  afternoon 
a good  while  beyond  business  hours,  part- 
ly to  reflect  on  these  matters,  and  partly 
because  a thunder-cloud  had  burst  over 
the  valley  and  among  the  hills,  and  he 
knew  that  his  wife  was  apt  to  be  utterly 
prostrated  by  fear  of  thunder,  and  thought 
it  best  to  give  her  a more  realizing  sense 
of  her  dependence  on  him  through  his  ab- 
sence at  such  a crisis. 

However,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  say  what  contradictory  impulse  it  was 
that  made  him  at  last,  while  the  heavens 
were  still  pouring  a thick  suffocating 
sheet  of  rain,  throw  over  his  shoulders  an 
old  pilot-cloth  coat  hanging  in  the  place, 
and  sally  forth  for  home.  Certainly  he 
had  reason  to  regret  it  directly  afterward, 
for  in  three  minutes  the  rain  had  pene- 
trated his  umbrella,  and  it  was  only  a sod- 
den rag,  and  lie  shut  it  to  find  that  in  three 
minutes  more  he  should  be  wet  to  the  skin, 
if  not  to  the  bone.  Then  the  question 
was,  should  he  return  ? No,  “returning 
were  as  tedious  as  go  o’er”;  to  retrace 
one’s  steps  was  to  acknowledge  one’s  er- 
ror. Then  should  he  run  ? Run  ? Mr. 
Claxton  run  ? Well,  let  him  run  never  so 
* swiftly,  the  rain  was  swifter  yet;  he  would 
be  just  as  surely  wet,  since  it  was  some 
distance.  If  he  could  not  retain  his  com- 
fort, he  might  retain  his  dignity,  he  might 
solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
either  Plato,  or  Pericles,  or  Aristotle  pre- 
sented a much  more  preposterous  appear- 
ance with  the  tail  of  his  gown  turned  up 
over  his  head  in  a shower;  and  accord- 
ingly he  stalked  along  in  great  strides,  his 
hat  ruined,  his  clothes  too  heavy  to  carry, 
the  rain  running  a cold  river  down  his 
back  and  into  his  boots,  blinding  his  eyes, 
and  streaming  off  a hundred  little  points 
of  his  hair,  and  most  humiliatingly  off  the 
end  of  his  nose  and  chin,  feeling  ignomin- 
iously  like  Lot’s  wife  in  a rain-storm,  and 
hearing  an  ignorant  little  boy  in  the  dis- 
tance hoot  at  him.  Certainly  he  was  not 
at  all  a dignified  object;  no  clod-hopper 
ever  presented  a more  abject  appearance. 
Of  what  value  to  him  at  that  moment  was 
his  money?  Of  what  value  were  his 
horses  and  carriages  ? He  was  as  wet  as 
the  nakedest  man  that  ever  swam.  And 
as  he  had  really,  after  all  his  anger  with 


her,  been  hastening  home  on  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton’s  account,  he  transferred  to  that  ac- 
count all  the  chagrin  arising  from  the  sit- 
uation, the  more  readily  that  it  was  of  no 
use  to  be  angry  with  the  elements,  and  he 
was  very  angry  with  something,  with  the 
indignity  practiced  upon  him  by  the  wea- 
ther, with  his  wetness,  his  general  discom- 
fort, and  with  the  little  boy. 

And  of  course,  when  at  length  he  reach- 
ed the  house,  the  rain  still  raining  a deluge, 
and  the  lightning  falling  round  him  every 
step  of  the  way,  he  expected  doors  to  be 
thrown  open  before  him,  and  a tumultuary 
welcome  to  make  itself  heard,  in  which  all 
the  disagreements  of  many  days  would  be 
forgotten ; he  expected  the  house-servants 
to  run  tli is  way  and  the  nurses  that,  and 
the  children  to  shout  and  prance  about 
him,  and  his  wife  to  fall  on  his  neck,  and 
hot  flannels  and  toddy  and  dry  clothes  to 
appear  by  magic.  Instead  of  all  which 
not  a soul  was  to  be  seen,  not  even  the 
dogs;  the  servants  had  the  children  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
were  telling  of  dreadful  deaths  by  light- 
ning, and  awful  apparitions  in  the  hea- 
vens; and  he  marched  along  to  his  room 
solitary  and  unheard,  his  feet  squelching 
his  soft  French  boots  like  pulp,  conscious 
of  every  separate  toe,  and  the  water  drip- 
ping from  his  clothes  in  puddles  upon  the 
bright  carpets  as  he  stepped.  He  saw  hjjn- 
self  in  this  plight  in  a long  mirror  of  the 
hall,  and  surely  for  one  instant  the  starch 
was  taken  out  of  Mr.  Claxton— a limp  and 
helpless  filter  of  rain-water.  Possibly  if 
anybody  other  than  that  thing  in  the  glass 
had  seen  him,  he  would  have  dropped  on 
the  floor  and  resolved  into  a dew;  but 
nobody  did,  and  the  moment  he  had  closed 
his  bedroom  door  he  was  all  buckram 
again.  For  there  was  Mrs.  Claxton  in 
bed,  with  the  room  darkened,  utterly  ob- 
livious of  his  coming  or  staying,  her  head 
wrapped  about  with  the  blankets,  deaf  to 
the  bubble  and  squeak  of  his  boots,  deaf  to 
the  thunder  too,  blind  to  the  image  he 
presented,  blind  to  the  lightning,  totally 
unaware  of  his  return,  and  indifferent  to 
his  condition.  This  was  what  a man  got 
for  exposing  himself  in  a thunder-gust! 
Mr.  Claxton  did  not  swear:  the  Claxtons 
never  swore;  possibly  because  if  they  had 
sworn  it  would  have  been  seen  that  they 
could  not  have  things  all  their  own  way,  or 
else  they  would  not  swear  about  it : but  he 
slipped  himself  out  of  that  entanglement 
of  dripping  garments  and  into  dry  ones 
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with  as  much  desperate  haste  as  became 
him ; and  without  uttering  a word  save  a 
muttered  vow  that  there  should  not  be  a 
feather-bed  left  in  his  house  by  to-morrow, 
he  went  down  to  the  dining-room.  There 
dinner,  in  spite  of  the  delay,  had  not  yet 
been  served,  partly  because  it  had  waited 
for  him  in  the  first  place,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  storm  was  so  tremendous  that  all 
minor  interests  had  been  forgotten  in  it, 
and  partly  because  Mrs.  Claxton  had  been 
lost  to  the  household  in  the  sheltering  re- 
cesses of  that  feather-bed.  Dinner,  how- 
ever, after  his  exertions,  was  not  a minor 
interest  to  Mr.  Claxton,  and  he  forthwith 
proceeded  to  raise — Those  readers  whose 
faulty  housekeeping  may  have  discovered 
to  them  the  possibilities  of  the  hungry  and 
infuriate  animal  can  supply  the  hiatus. 

So  Mr.  Claxton  ate  his  dinner  in  what 
Thomas  afterward  called  “single  cussed- 
ness, ” having  declined  the  proffered  com- 
pany of  Miss  Henrietta — which  he  would 
not  have,  for  the  sake  of  feeling  like  the 
forsaken  merman  — and  having  refused 
to  let  Mrs.  Claxton  be  disturbed,  goading 
himself  with  every  mouthful  into  a com- 
pleter sense  of  the  outrageous  way  in 
which  he  was  being  rewarded  for  his  mag- 
nanimity in  overlooking  the  morning’s 
occurrences,  in  getting  wet  through  for 
his  wife’s  relief,  in  making  himself  a ri- 
diculous spectacle,  in  enduring  the  hoot- 
ings  of  that  little  boy  in  the  distance.  He 
read  his  evening  paper,  and  turned  over 
the  evening  mail;  wrote  a few  letters,  in 
which  I am  afraid  he  wreaked  a poor  sort 
of  vengeance  on  his  correspondents,  for 
want  of  other  opportunity  to  relieve  his 
surcharged  spleen;  and  finally  went  to 
bed,  to  be  greeted  by  the  pleasant  sight  of 
Mrs.  Claxton  enjoying  a peaceful  sleep 
after  the  weariness  of  her  day’s  emotions. 

For  Mrs.  Claxton  had  had  her  headache 
that  always  attended  a thunder-storm,  had 
cried  herself  into  a worse  one  with  her 
fear  of  the  storm,  and  with  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time,  her  husband  had  failed 
to  appear  and  to  sustain  her  through  the 
thunderous  trial,  and  when,  later,  one  of 
the  nurses  happening  into  the  room,  had 
mentioned  Mr.  Claxton’s  return,  and  she 
saw  that  he  had  designedly  left  her  to 
suffer  alone,  indignation  dried  her  tears; 
and  having  satisfied  herself  that  the  chil- 
dren were  safely  upon  their  pillows,  she 
made  her  own  toilet  for  the  night,  and 
went  to  bed  with  her  wrath,  to  fall  asleep 
instantly  with  her  fatigue. 


But  Mr.  Claxton  was  tired  himself — a 
man  is  not  hooted  at  by  little  boys  with- 
out some  wear  and  tear  of  the  sensibili- 
ties ; he  did  not  attempt  to  wake  his  wife, 
but  followed  her  example,  and  slept  sound- 
ly till  just  before  daybreak,  when,  in  the 
gray  dawn,  he  was  disturbed  by  one  of 
those  little  noises  that  disturb  nobody  but 
a householder.  It  was  only  a faint  and 
rather  pleasant  murmur  — an  incessant 
drip,  drip,  drip;  but  there  was  no  occasion 
for  such  a murmur,  since  it  was  not  rain- 
ing then,  and  he  listened  anxiously  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  it.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  surmised  that  it  came  from  the 
overflow  of  the  tank  in  the  roof.  That 
was  a matter  easily  remedied  by  opening 
the  pipes,  though  some  slight  damage  had 
already  been  done,  and  he  rose  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  with  some  inward  grum- 
bling about  there  never  being  anybody 
but  himself  to  see  to  such  things.  Hav- 
ing concluded  his  investigation,  and  hav- 
ing done  all  there  was  to  be  done  at  pre- 
sent, he  was  so  thoroughly  awakened  that 
it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  go  back  to 
bed  again ; so  he  dressed  himself  for  the 
day  noiselessly,  and  went  out  to  the  sta- 
bles for  his  horse.  The  overflow  of  the 
tank  had  suggested  to  him  the  advisability 
of  a visit  to  the  great  reservoir  between 
the  hills  and  an  inspection  of  the  state  in 
which  the  thunder-storm  had  left  it.  It  „ 
occurred  to  him,  too,  that  thus  early  he 
might  surprise  the  keeper  off  duty,  which 
idea  had  an  alluring  relish  to  him  ; and 
then  it  would  be  a pleasant  morning  ride, 
and  he  would  be  back  to  find  breakfast 
ready,  and  his  wife  perhaps  amiable,  and 
the  domestic  storm  as  well  blown  over  as 
the  thunder-storm. 

As  Mr.  Claxton  rode  forth  the  sun  had 
just  sent  a blush  over  all  the  skies  in  ad- 
vance of  his  coming,  and  the  world  was 
at  that  heavenly  hour  before  the  full  yel- 
low lustre  pours  over  the  edge  when  all 
the  softer  shades  of  color— the  pure  pale 
roses  and  grays  and  purples— seem  striv- 
ing to  convince  you  how  much  lovelier 
they  are  than  the  brilliant  gold  and  azure 
of  broad  day ; the  birds  were  warbling 
full-throated  still,  and  all  the  boughs  were 
glittering  with  dew  and  with  the  last  drops 
of  the  night’s  shower,  till  the  whole  earth 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  freshly  made  that 
morning.  I don’t  know  that  Mr.  Claxton 
thought  precisely  that  it  was  a special 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  Nature  in 
honor  of  his  early  ride,  when  the  colors 
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grew  more  and  more  gorgeous  and  the 
grand  transformation  scene  finally  subli- 
mated itself  into  one  central  spot  of  ruby 
fire,  out  of  which  the  sun  came  rolling  up 
in  majesty ; but  he  certainly  had  an  idea 
that  the  common  people  turning  out  to 
their  work  did  not  have  such  sunrises 
every  morning,  and  he  rode  forward  brisk- 
ly, with  a gratified  sense  of  being  in  a 
species  of  partnership  with  Nature — if  she 
got  up  the  show,  he  got  up  the  apprecia- 
tion, and  if  the  sunrise  was  the  greatest 
thing  in  that  valley,  he,  at  any  rate,  was 
the  next  greatest. 

It  was  a pretty  path,  in  its  steep  ascent, 
up  which  he  rode,  a bridle-path  where  the 
velvet  sward,  with  its  sparkling  cobwebs, 
only  half  disclosed  the  traces  of  old  foot- 
prints, every  here  and  there  turning  out 
of  its  way  to  wind  round  some  huge 
mossy  bowlder.  Overhead  the  young 
birches  and  maples  were  waving  their 
boughs,  as  if  groping  for  the  light  that 
fell  on  the  tree-tops  far  above,  now  toss- 
ing the  dew  down  on  him  from  the  brink 
of  some  sheer  face  of  rock,  now  shaking 
in  the  sweet  wind  in  cranny  and  crevice 
of  the  cool  wet  wall  upon  the  other  side, 
and  yet  in  shadow.  At  one  point  the 
path  descended  into  a little  hollow— a 
green  dimple  of  fern  and  brake — then  it 
rose  rapidly,  and  passed  beneath  a group 
of  gigantic  oaks  that  had  braved  the 
storms  of  centuries,  the  Century  Oaks 
they  were  called,  indeed,  their  roots  twist- 
ing into  the  ribs  of  the  solid  rock  itself, 
and  at  length  it  came  out  beside  the  brook 
that  went  leaping  down  the  hill  from  the 
gateway  on  the  east  side  of  the  reservoir, 
fuller  that  morning  than  he  remembered 
to  have  seen  it — now  dark  and  strong, 
and  now,  where  a sunbeam  touched  it,  a 
swift  sheet  of  foam  and  rainbows.  “It 
takes  such  a storm  as  yesterday’s  to  swell 
a brook  like  this,”  said  Mr.  Claxton  to 
himself,  as  his  horse’s  feet  left  the  velvet 
sward  and  began  to  clatter  over  the  peb- 
bles, and  the  great  face  of  the  reservoir, 
with  the  green  sod  of  its  bank,  rose  over 
the  wood  like  the  vast  base  of  some  mighty 
unbuilt  tower.  “We  must  have  an  im- 
mense backwater  now,”  he  said ; “enough 
to  run  the  mills  if  there  should  be  a 
drought  till  the  fall.  I’ll  take  one  good 
look  at  the  dam  before  I go,  if  it  does  spoil 
the  waffles.” 

It  was  just  as  Mr.  Claxton  uttered  these 
words,  half  aloud,  that  a shiver  ran  from 
head  to  hoof  through  the  good  beast  that 


bore  him,  and  which  stood  still  with  plant- 
ed feet  and  head  erect  so  suddenly  as 
nearly  to  dismount  his  rider.  Mr.  Clax- 
ton looked  on  this  side  and  on  that  for 
the  object  of  alarm,  saw  nothing,  and 
sprang  to  the  ground.  The  shiver  was  in 
the  ground,  a thrill,  a slow  and  terrible 
thrill,  was  pulsing  through  the  earth,  that 
seemed  to  shake  like  a shaking  breast,  that 
was  rising  to  meet  him — to  meet  him  who 
was  trembling  like  a reed  himself.  For 
what  was  this  ? The  end  of  the  world  ? 
He  gave  one  look  at  the  awful  glory  up 
there  at  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  awful 
deathly  glory  of  the  bristling  rushing 
monstrous  thing  smitten  with  the  full 
splendor  of  the  risen  sun,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  the  saddle  again,  wheeled 
about,  and  spurred  his  horse  down  the 
valley  like  a madman.  But  the  muffled 
thunder  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  in  his  ears 
was  drowned  by  a louder  sound,  a dull 
growl,  a hollow  roar,  a whistling  of  all 
the  winds  that  blow  in  heaven,  and  fast 
as  he  fled  a fierce  foe  followed  faster. 

In  the  great  Claxton  house  upon  its 
knoll,  with  the  trees  softly  bending  and 
bowing  below  it,  the  morning  light  had 
gently  entered,  and  it  fell  upon  the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Claxton  just  as  Mrs.  Claxton 
was  opening  her  eyes.  It  was  a hand- 
some portrait  of  him,  with  all  that  bright 
and  ruddy  comeliness  that  made  his  youth 
so  imposing  to  her.  It  seemed  to  her  at 
that  moment  that  the  face  was  smiling  on 
her  as  it  used  to  do  at  the  time  when  she 
hung  the  picture  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
that  it  might  be  the  first  object  on  which 
her  eyes  should  open.  In  a forgetful  re- 
currence of  the  old  emotion  she  did  not 
immediately  call  up  the  events  of  later 
days,  and  was  smiling  back  at  it,  when  all 
at  once  memory  resumed  its  play,  and  she 
turned  to  behold  the  other  pillow  vacant. 

It  was  something  like  dismay  that  over- 
came Mrs.  Claxton,  for  seldom  had  Mr. 
Claxton’s  displeasure  survived  a night’s 
sleep.  “He  has  gone  away  in  anger, 
then!”  she  exclaimed.  But  directly  her 
own  anger  ran  to  the  rescue.  “ If  I had 
shown  a proper  spirit  in  the  first  place,” 
she  said,  “he  would  never  have  presumed 
to  abuse  me  so.  I had  rather  be  a kitch- 
en girl  than  such  a slave  as  he  makes  me. 
The  sport  of  all  the  kitchen  girls ! I had 
rather  die  than  live  so  any  more ! I don’t 
care  what  happens  if  I can  only  get  out  of 
this.  Nothing  can  be  worse !”  And  with 
such  ejaculations  hovering  round  her  like 
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Venus’s  doves,  Mrs.  Claxton  bathed  and 
dressed,  and  fresh  and  fair  as  any  flower, 
for  all  her  troubles,  went  to  find  her  ba- 
bies. 

But  the  babies  were  lovely  enough  to 
distract  her  thoughts  for  the  time,  and  it 
was  only  after  a frolic  with  them,  in  all 
their  dimpling  rosiness  and  laughter,  that, 
somewhat  softened,  she  went  down  with 
them  clinging  about  her,  Henrietta  usher- 
ing the  procession,  and  the  baby  astride 
her  shoulder,  to  find  breakfast  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  Mr.  Claxton  she  knew  not  where. 
He  had  saddled  the  red  horse  himself,  the 
man  said,  to  get  a plumber,  maybe,  for  the 
pipes  had  been  leaking  from  the  pressure. 

From  the  pressure.  Mrs.  Claxton 
glanced  up  at  the  window,  half  startled, 
yet  her 'face  bright  with  a hovering  tri- 
umph on  the  point  of  pouncing.  Then 
he  had  probably  gone  up  to  see  after  the 
reservoir,  she  thought— not  so  sure  of  the 
dam  after  all ! And  she  went  to  the  win- 
dow to  look  up  the  valley  road.  Yes, 
there  was  an  object  discernible  against 
the  bare  face  of  rock,  moving  far  up  the 
hill,  just  beyond  the  Century  Oaks;  it 
was  going  up — no,  it  was  standing  still ; 
now  it  had  just  turned  about.  A horse 
and  rider.  Yes,  without  doubt,  that  was 
Mr.  Claxton : he  had  been  up  there  to  see 
his  pet  construction,  but  hunger  was  re- 
calling him  to  breakfast:  he  hardly  de- 
served that  she  should  keep  it  hot  for  him. 
Now  she  could  see  plainer.  Oh  yes,  that 
was  Mr.  Claxton  and  the  red  horse.  But 
why  were  they  coming  so  fast  ? Was  there 
a gust  up  there  ? It  looked  as  though  a 
thick  whirlwind  were  behind  him.  Mrs. 
Claxton  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  sky,  looking 
for  clouds ; as  she  did  so,  they  rested  one 
second  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  that  sec- 
ond-great God  in  heaven ! — in  that  second 
she  saw  the  whole  east  side  of  the  reser- 
voir move  out  in  one  mass,  and  a flood,  a 
stupendous  volume  of  water,  pouring  in 
one  prodigious  leap,  this  instant  transfig- 
ured in  the  sunshine  like  a supernal  ap- 
parition, and  the  next  instant  precipita- 
ting itself,  a dark  and  horrible  torrent  of 
clay  and  water  and  stone  and  tree,  tum- 
bling and  boiling  down  the  valley,  strip- 
ping bare  the  rock  behind  it,  driving  the 
earth  before ! 

One  shrill  cry  from  Mrs.  Claxton’s  lips, 
44  It  has  come  at  last !”  one  bewildered  look 
for  somebody  to  lean  on,  and  that  was  all 
the  weakness  she  allowed  herself.  Imme- 
diately Bhe  had  summoned  the  servants, 


and  had  the  outside  hands  all  rushing  into 
the  kitchens  from  garden  and  stable,  two 
of  them  sent  back  to  bring  the  long  lad- 
der into  the  main  hall,  and  the  others  hur- 
rying to  bolt  doors  and  drop  windows  and 
put  up  shutters. 

4 4 Upstairs  now!”  cried  Mrs.  Claxton, 
seizing  her  baby,  just  as  the  alarm-bell  of 
the  mills  began  to  ring.  44If  the  water 
comes  so  high,  we  can  retreat  to  the  roof. 
No,  no” — as  the  girls  began  to  cry  and 
show  hysterical  tendencies — 44  we  are  safe. 
The  house  must  stand.  It  is  stone.  The 
walls  are  thick ; and  the  force  will  be  part- 
ly spent  before  the  flood  reaches  us.  It 
isn’t  we  who  will  suffer ; it  is  your  master, 
who  is  out  in  the  way  somewhere;  it  is 
our  neighbors  whose  houses  stand  in  the 
plain.  Plant  the  ladder  beneath  a second- 
story  window,  Thomas — quick,  I say! — 
that  they  may  see  the  wisdom  of  running 
here.  You  simpletons!  Can  water  run 
up  the  ladder  ?” 

44  She’s  the  right  stuff,”  said  Thomas  to 
Jane.  And  she  was  hardly  obeyed  when 
the  neighbors  were  seen  running  for  the 
knoll,  and  springing  up  the  terraces,  men 
with  their  mothers,  and  women  with  their 
children,  people  saving  themselves  wher- 
ever they  chanced  to  be,  tripping  and  fall- 
ing and  fainting  and  dragged  along,  un- 
able to  make  for  the  hills  on  the  valley 
sides,  and  seeking  the  nearest  security  as 
it  was  offered  by  the  great  Claxton  house 
upon  its  terraced  knoll,  thronging  at  last 
into  the  great  doorway  which  Thomas 
stood  ready  to  close,  and  scattering 
through  the  upper  rooms,  these  in  a dumb 
horror,  with  wringing  hands,  and  those 
with  sobs  and  screams  and  cries  for  one 
another. 

They  were  still  running  for  the  house 
when  some  were  seen  to  fall  as  if  prostrated 
by  a furious  wind  behind  them.  There 
was  a moment  of  intense  stillness  in  the 
house,  as  the  gazing  groups  beheld  it,  and 
into  that  stillness  crept  the  whisper,  the 
muffled  rumble  and  roll,  the  wide  roar  of 
the  open  flood-gates.  Thomas  slammed 
the  door,  and  sprang  up  the  stairway  after 
his  mistress  and  the  rest.  44  Say  your 
prayers,”  said  he,  putting  his  arms  round 
Jane,  who  hid  her  head  in  them, 4 4 for  here 
it  comes !”  And  with  the  word  they  saw 
a wall  of  water  pushing  down  the  valley, 
too  swift  to  break  and  fall — yellow  and 
polished  as  a jewel  through  all  its  burn- 
ished front,  its  crest  curling  in  a terrible 
foam  of  ruin,  where  toppled  uprooted  trees. 
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struggling  drowning  men,  crashed  roof 
and  rafter,  and  capsized  dwelling — and  in 
another  heart-beat  the  whole  wide  valley 
was  afloat,  and  the  flood  was  upon  them, 
billowing  and  bellowing  and  surging  on 
over  the  main  road,  over  the  hay  field, 
across  the  gardens,  up  the  knoll,  the  wa- 
ters piling  themselves  like  light  from  ter- 
race to  terrace.  Would  they  rise  higher  ? 
Would  the  house  go  too  ? There  was  not 
time  to  ask  it  before  they  were  foaming 
up  the  lawns,  were  rushing  round  the  door- 
steps, were  carrying  away  the  ladder,  were 
pouring  through  the  windows.  A shock— 
it  was  a long  beam  swirling  in  the  torrent 
and  grazing  the  house.  Another  shock 
— the  ground  vibrating  to  it — and  they 
saw  the  great  mills  swing  and  totter  and 
fall  in  a cloud  of  wreck,  and  wash  away. 
And  then  one  long  tremor  that  made  the 
hair  stand  on  end:  the  shoulder  of  the 
great  water  was  pressing  full  on  them. 
One  dizzy,  swimming  moment — they  felt 
the  strong  stones  and  timbers  quiver,  felt 
them  lift  and  strain  and  rise  and  settle, 
and  then,  with  a great  cry  of  joy,  they 
saw  that  the  house,  opposing  its  angle  to 
the  tide,  had  divided  its  volume,  and  the 
waters  flowed  on  either  side  and  left  it 
safe. 

It  was  not  a half-hour  since  Mrs.  Clax- 
ton  had  seen  the  bursting  of  the  reservoir 
before  she  gathered  her  children  into  her 
own  room  and  shut  the  door,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  house  to  its  sudden  guests  and 
the  watchers  of  the  passing  and  subsiding 
flood,  that  she  might  betake  herself  to  her 
knees.  She  and  her  children  were  safe; 
but  her  husband — God  alone  knew  where 
he  was  ! She  did  not  fall  on  her  knees, 
though  ; she  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a wild  woman,  stopping  at  ev- 
ery turn  to  embrace  one  child  or  another, 
to  exclaim  in  misery  with  a storm  of  tears. 
A half-hour  ago  she  had  seen  him  turn 
about,  dashing  homeward  with  that  hor- 
ror behind  him — dashing  homeward  to 
save  himself  perhaps,  perhaps  to  save  her 
and  the  children.  Now  the  waters  must 
have  gone  over  him;  he  must  have  fallen 
before  them;  and  the  terror  and  agony 
he  had  endured  in  that  dreadful  moment 
when  he  saw  there  was  no  help  for  him 
rose  before  her  like  clouds  of  darkness  and 
enveloped  her.  One  hour  passed,  and  an- 
other; the  nurses  had  come  in  and  taken 
the  frightened  twins;  the  baby  fell  asleep, 
and  little  Henrietta  kept  awe-struck  guard 
over  him.  But  Mrs.  Claxton  saw  nothing 


that  occurred.  She  was  realizing  what 
her  bereavement  would  be;  she  was  seeing 
all  the  mistakes  of  her  life  suddenly,  as  if 
lightning  had  stamped  the  whole  thing  on 
her;  she  was  suffering  a torture  of  re- 
morse; she  was  thinking  how  her  hus- 
band might  possibly  have  escaped,  won- 
dering about  him,  contriving  for  him ; she 
was  crying  out  that  she  should  never  see 
his  face  again ; she  was  falling  upon  the 
bed  and  hiding  her  face  in  his  pillow,  and 
wetting  it  with  scalding  tears.  Yes,  she 
had  told  him  she  rued  the  hour  she  ever 
laid  eyes  on  him — well,  perhaps  she  would 
never  lay  eyes  on  him  again ! — and  then 
a striking  clock  seemed  to  be  tolling  a 
knell.  The  baby  awoke  and  cried,  little 
Henrietta  tugged  and  pulled  it  off  the 
bed,  and,  clasping  it  in  her  chubby  arms, 
lugged  it,  in  a fashion,  from  the  room : her 
mother  never  noticed  her.  She  had  sat 
down  to  listen  for  the  clock  again.  Clang, 
clang,  clang,  it  measured  out  noon:  now 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  have  es- 
caped and  not  be  there.  Yes,  she  was 
free— free  from  all  her  troubles;  she  was 
no  longer  a slave  ; the  mistress  of  her 
own  house  at  last.  But  oh,  to  what  pur- 
pose ! There  was  no  more  a skeleton  in 
that  house,  only  in  its  stead  a fearful  phan- 
tom to  rise  and  shake  its  gory  locks  at 
her.  For  it  was  she  who  had  caused  her 
husband’s  death,  if  he  were  dead ; and 
she  started  up  to  walk  the  floor  again  in 
a suspense  that  was  worse  than  certainty. 
It  was  her  sharp  anger — yes,  yes,  it  was 
her  contentious  tongue  of  yesterday — that 
drove  him  forth  this  morning.  Ah,  great 
Heaven  I but  for  her  wicked  words  he 
would  have  been  at  home  when  the  reser- 
voir burst ; he  would  be  safe  and  thankful 
now.  She  had  murdered  him,  and  she 
had  murdered  her  own  peace  forever— her 
own  words  were  the  flaming  swords  that 
shut  her  out  of  hope  and  happiness  for- 
ever. She  loved  him.  And  she  had  lost 
him.  Oh,  what  was  a little  matter  of  ev- 
ery day  to  contend  about,  beside  the  great 
love  of  a life,  the  praise,  the  encourage- 
ment, the  sympathy,  the  tenderness ! — and 
she  remembered  how  he  had  seemed  to 
adore  her  once;  how  she  had  leaned  on 
him  and  believed  in  him  once ; what 
warmth  there  used  to  be  in  his  smile, 
what  comfort  in  his  presence.  And  she 
should  never  have  it  again.  She  had 
shut  him  out  from  the  light  of  day,  from 
home,  from  children,  from  life.  He  had 
left  her,  too,  in  anger;  be  had  gone  out 
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without  kissing  her;  he  was  unreconciled 
with  her  in  death ! 

“Oh,  do  not  let  it  be  death l”  she  cried. 
“ Spare  him,  Lord ! save  him ! Do  not  let 
it  be  too  late  I Give  me  back  my  hus- 
band!” And  she  flung  herself  down  in 
wild  supplication,  yearning  and  agonized, 
praying  for  him  in  a passion  of  prayer, 
and  growing  still  and  silent  in  that  ecsta- 
sy as  if  she  were  turning  to  stone. 

There  was  going  and  coming  now  about 
the  house,  for  the  waters  had  passed,  leav- 
ing only  their  slime  behind  them,  thick 
mud  on  carpet  and  floor,  ropy  filth  on 
wall  and  wainscot,  and  the  people  had 
left  shelter,  and  were  wading  through  the 
knee-deep  mud  in  search  of  the  spot  that 
had  been  home.  The  servants  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  see  if  there  were  any 
possibility  of  setting  things  to  rights 
where  the  tide  had  flowed  through  below- 
stairs,  crushing  partitions  and  sweeping 
doors  before  it,  and  wondering  where  to 
find  the  shovels,  when  in  the  going  and 
•coming  a poor  creature  staggered  into  the 
door,  and  just  as  Thomas  came  picking 
his  way  along  in  high  boots,  fell  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet — a poor  creature,  bruised 
and  bleeding  and  in  rags,  caked  with  the 
ooze  and  mire,  a noisome  and  disgusting 
wretch  more  vile  than  anything  else  on 
•earth. 

“ Look  here,  you !”  said  Thomas,  touch- 
ing him  with  the  end  of  his  stick.  “ Get 
•out  of  this,  will  you  ? It’s  no  place  for  to 
be  lying  about  drunk,  and  no  day  neither. 
•Get  out,  I say,  or  I’ll  set  the  mastiffs  on 
you.  Here,  Towser!  here,  Dash!”  And 
in  a moment  the  snarl  of  the  dogs  was 
heard  as  they  made  for  the  despicable  ob- 
ject. 

“Thomas—”  cried  a feeble  voice  as  the 
poor  creature  rose  on  one  elbow. 

“Oh,  good  Lord  above  us,  Thomas!” 
cried  Jane,  on  the  stairs.  4 4 Don’t  you  know 
who  it  is  ?” 

And  in  a moment  the  other  men  had 
been  called,  and  among  them  they  got 
that  sorry  fusion  of  humanity  and  allu- 
vial deposit  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
bath-room. 

But  nothing  of  all  this  stir  did  Mrs. 
Claxton  hear.  In  that  ecstasy  of  petition- 
ing she  was  lost  to  all  that  went  on ; list- 
ening for  some  voice  out  of  heaven,  she 
heard  no  earthly  sound.  There  was  a 
chorus  from  the  children  outside,  but  she 
did  not  hear  it;  the  door  opened  again, 
but  she  did  not  know  it;  and  then  two 
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arms  were  about  her,  two  tired  and  trem- 
bling arms,  and  a face  over  which  the 
tears  were  pouring  was  beside  her  own. 
She  started  back  quaking  as  if  it  were  an 
apparition ; and  then  she  flung  herself 
upon  her  husband’s  neck. 

“Oh,  He  has  heard  me!  He  has  heard 
me !”  she  cried. 

4 4 My  darling,  ” he  was  murmuring, 4 4 can 
you  ever  forgive  me  ?” 

“Oh,  my  dear  one,”  she  was  sobbing, 
44  how  are  you  and  God  ever  going  to  for- 
give me  ?” 

44 1 saw  it  all,”  he  said  presently,  as  she 
sat  on  the  bedside  where  he  lay,  44  while  I 
was  buffeting  that  water,  and  just  as  I 
had  given  up  and  was  swept  into  the 
arms  of  the  old  Century  Oak — the  only 
one  of  them  that  stands  now,  Caroline. 
I was  nothing  but  a mote,  a speck,  in  that 
great  surge,  and  all  my  arrogance  and 
evil  pride,  all  my  abuse  of  you,  seemed  to 
be  bearing  me  down  into  the  flood.  Oh, 
my  child,  I prayed  to  Heaven  to  save  me 
that  I might  be  a better  husband  to  you ! 
And  when  I came  to  the  door  my  own 
dogs  didn’t  know  me.”  And  Mr.  Claxton 
cried  again. 

It  was  some  mornings  after  that,  when 
things  were  in  a degree  restored  to  place, 
and  the  family  breakfasting  together  alone 
for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Claxton  gazed 
smilingly  at  his  wife,  and  thought,  with 
a little  self -congratulation^  that  he  really 
was  a better  husband  to  her  than  he  had 
been,  as  she  beamed  back  at  him  all 
smiles  and  velvet  blushes.  He  had  never 
seen  himself  as  he  was,  he  thought,  before 
that  calamity  overtook  him;  it  had  need- 
ed what  they  call  an  act  of  God  to  open 
his  eyes.  And  now — Between  ourselves, 
I don’t  believe  he  became  an  angel  all  at 
once,  for  that  despotic  principle  was  bred 
in  his  bone,  and  Noah’s  flood  itself  could 
not  have  washed  it  out.  I should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  were  still  apt  to  be  found  a 
very  aggravating  man,  and  I imagine  that 
she  was  always  liable  to  the  reproach  of 
the  vixens,  though  if  that  temper  of  hers 
ever  struck  fire  again,  remembrance  of 
one  morning’s  agony  could  not  but  quench 
the  spark. 

“How  happy  we  are!”  said  he.  “I 
don’t  feel  prepared  to  call  the  accident  a 
calamity,  after  all— that  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,”  said  Mr.  Claxton,  check- 
ing himself.  “People  have  supposed  us 
enviable  beings  for  a good  while,  Caro- 
line, never  dreaming  of  the  skeleton  in 
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our  closet.  But  in  the  future  we  shall  be 
enviable  indeed.” 

“Why,  so  we  are  now!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Claxton. 

“That  old  bickering  of  ours  was  a sad 
skeleton  to  carry  about — it  was  like  a babe 
in  the  arms  to  you,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

“I  made  as  much  of  it !” she  said. 

“ Well,  let  us  thank  God  that  there  is 
nothing  to  hold  its  bones  together;  let  us 
thank  God,  my  love,  that  there  is  no  long- 
er a skeleton  in  the  house,  and  that  we 
have  buried  it — ” 

“ Fathoms  deep,”  she  cried. 

“ — in  the  mire  of  the  flood.” 


And  at  that  Mrs.  Claxton  looked  at  him 
and  her  lips  began  to  tremble  and  her  eyes 
to  fill,  and  she  forsook  her  chair  and  ran 
to  her  husband,  who,  once  ready  to  be 
shocked  at  such  an  indecorum,  now  clasp- 
ed her  in  his  arms  with  tender  whispers, 
stroked  her  hair  a moment  as  her  head 
rested  on  his  breast,  and  then  led  her  back 
to  her  seat  with  a lofty  sort  of  courtesy, 
but  paused  to  kiss  the  tears  off  her  cheek. 

And  Miss, Henrietta,  recalling  the  scene 
in  after-years,  wondered  what  in  the  world 
her  father  and  mother  were  making  such 
an  ado  for  over  the  burial  of  a parcel  of 
old  bones ! 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  GARDINER,  KNIGHT. 

A PAGE  FROM  EARLIEST  COLONIAL  HISTORY* 


THERE  is  in  the  early  history  of  New 
England  no  more  singular  episode 
than  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner. 
Who  the  man  was,  and  why  or  whence  he 
came,  or  whither  he  subsequently  went, 
are  mysteries  unlikely  now  to  be  ever 
wholly  solved  ; but  he  none  the  less 
stands  out  in  picturesque  incongruity 
against  the  monotonous  background  of 
colonial  life.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  one 
were  suddenly  to  come  across  the  portrait 
of  a Cavalier  by  Vandyck  in  the  vestibule 
of  a New  England  village  church.  As  he 
passes  across  the  stage  and  mingles  with 
the  prosaic  life  of  the  sea -board  settle- 
ments, while  the  sea-board  was  still  the 
frontier,  there  is  about  the  man  a sugges- 
tion of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Jesuit.  Ac- 
companied always  by  his  equally  mysteri- 
ous female  companion,  he  seems  to  wear 
a slouched  hat  and  heavy  cloak,  beneath 
the  folds  of  which  last  appears  the  long 
Spanish  rapier.  Such  melodramatic  per- 
sonages are  not  common  in  Massachusetts 
history,  and  accordingly  Sir  Christopher 
long  since  attracted  the  notice  of  the  writ- 
ers of  fiction.  Here  were  great  possibili- 
ties. And  so  as  early  as  1827  Miss  Sedg- 
wick introduced  him,  under  the  name  of 
Sir  Philip  Gardiner,  into  her  novel  of 
Hope  Leslie . He  is  the  walking  villain 
of  that  now-forgotten  tale.  The  historian 
Motley  next  tried  his  hand  upon  him  in 

* The  substance  of  this  paper  was  prepared  ori- 
ginally for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the 
current  year.  The  notes  and  a detailed  reference 
to  authorities  are,  therefore,  now  omitted. 


his  story  of  Merrymount , published  in  1849. 
Then,  in  1856,  Mr.  JohnT.  Adams,  the  writ- 
er of  several  historical  romances,  went  over 
the  ground  once  more  in  his  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Melice . Finally,  in  1873,  Long- 
fellow put  the  “Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher 
Gardiner”  in  the  mouth  of  the  Landlord 
as  the  last  of  the  Tales  of  a Way-side 
Inn.  Both  Motley  and  Adams,  as  well  as 
Longfellow,  present  the  knight  under  his 
own  name,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  his  proper 
person.  They  adhere  more  or  less  to  the 
record;  which  Miss  Sedgwick  does  not. 
They  have  all,  however,  made  somewhat 
droll  work  with  the  facts  of  history;  and 
as  the  historians  themselves  have  in  this 
respect  not  greatly  bettered  matters,  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  put  ac- 
curately in  shape  the  little  that  is  really 
known  of  Gardiner,  and  what  ‘more  may 
fairly  be  surmised. 

He  himself,  it  would  seem,  claimed  to 
be  descended  of  a Gloucester  family,  and 
that  his  father  was  a brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Stephen  Gardiner,  the  reactionist 
Chancellor  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  Shak- 
speare  makes  Henry  VIII.  describe  as  a 
man  of  “a  cruel  nature,  and  a bloody.” 
Though  the  Bishop  and  Sir  Christopher 
may  well  have  been  of  the  same  family, 
the  relationship  certainly  was  not  so  close 
as  that  of  uncle  and  nephew,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  could  hardly  have  been  born 
earlier  than  1580,  and  was  probably  born 
much  later,  while  the  latter  had  died 
twenty-five  years  before  that  date,  a man 
of  seventy-two.  However  related,  Gar- 
diner was  evidently  a man  of  education 
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and  culture,  who  had  seen  a great  deal  of 
the  world  and  of  men.  Indeed,  the  story 
was  that  before  his  coming  to  America  he 
had  been  disinherited  by  his  father  be- 
cause of  twenty-six  years  of  absence  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Turkey.  If 
such  was  the  case,  he  must  in  1630  have 
been  hard  on  fifty  years  of  age.  During 
his  wanderings  he  seems  to  have  picked 
up  degrees  of  some  kind  at  a university, 
and  although  originally  a Protestant,  he 
had  formally  renounced  his  faith  and  be- 
come a member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
His  title  was  of  a doubtful  character,  for 
in  one  place  he  is  spoken  of  as  a Knight 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  having  received 
the  honor  at  Jerusalem,  while  in  another 
it  is  as  a Knight  of  the  Golden  Melice. 
But  that  he  had  a right  to  some  title 
would  seem  to  be  established  by  the  fact 
that  at  a later  day  he  was  referred  to  in 
official  proceedings  in  England  as  Sir 
Christopher  Gardiner,  Knight. 

Whencesoever  he  may  have  received 
the  title,  he  first  suddenly  appeared  bear- 
ing it  in  America  in  the  month  of  April, 
1630,  a few  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 
Winthrop  and  his  company,  and  just  six 
months  before  Boston  was  founded.  Why 
he  came  must  be  matter  of  surmise.  He 
made  a pretense  that  he  was  weary  of  life 
in  the  Old  World,  and  sought  now  to  hide 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  finding  a sub- 
sistence as  best  he  might.  In  reality, 
there  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  he 
was  an  emissary,  or  confidential  agent 
rather,  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  At 
this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  rela- 
tions of  Gorges  and  the  Massachusetts 
Company  were  far  from  friendly,  and  the 
latter  had  just  then  stolen  a distinct  march 
on  the  former. 

It  had  come  about  in  this  way.  In 
1623,  seven  years  before  the  events  now 
to  be  described  took  place,  Gorges,  as  the 
directing  spirit  of  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land, had  sent  his  son,  Captain  Robert 
Gorges,  out  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
charge  of  a company  which  was  to  settle 
there.  He  had  then  secured  for  this  son 
the  grant  of  a domain.  This  grant,  like 
all  those  made  at  that  time  in  America, 
was  royal  in  its  magnitude ; it  covered,  as 
nearly  as  its  limits  can  now  be  fixed,  a tract 
just  north  of  Boston,  including  the  whole 
shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  to 
Lynn,  and  the  interior  as  far  back  as  Con- 
cord and  Sudbury.  Captain  Robert  Gorges 
never  himself  took  possession  of  his  grant, 


but  he  had  not  abandoned  his  claim  to  it. 
Subsequently,  in  1628,  the  Council  for  New 
England,  with  the  assent  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  granted  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany the  whole  region  between  the  Merri- 
mack and  the  Charles.  The  Robert  Gorges 
concession  lay  wholly  within  these  limits, 
but  Sir  Ferdinando  insisted  that  the  sub- 
sequent grant  was  made  with  a distinct 
saving  of  all  rights  vested  under  the  prior 
one.  A question  of  title  involving  some 
three  hundred  square  miles  in  the  heart  of 
the  company's  territory  was  thus  raised. 

Robert  Gorges  had  died  some  years  be- 
fore, and  the  title  to  his  grant  had  passed 
to  his  brother  John.  In  January,  1629, 
while  Winthrop  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  for  going  out  to  Massachu- 
setts, John  Gorges  executed  two  convey- 
ances covering  large  portions  of  the  Rob- 
ert Gorges  claim — one  to  Sir  William 
Brereton,  and  the  other  to  John  Oldham. 

The  validity  of  these  conveyances  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Company  did  not  recognize ; on 
the  contrary,  it  secured  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel that  the  original  concession  to  Robert 
Gorges  was  void,  and,  besides  this,  went 
directly  to  the  throne,  and  thence  obtain- 
ed, in  the  form  of  the  great  charter  of  1629, 
a royal  confirmation  of  its  own  grant. 

It  now  became  a question  of  actual  pos- 
session. Gorges  claimed  that  he  already 
had  it  through  the  presence  on  the  spot  of 
Blackstone,  Jeffreys,  and  others,  “under- 
takers and  tenants,”  left  there  in  1624  by 
Captain  Robert.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  get 
it,  by  hurrying  out  instructions  to  Endi- 
cott,  who  was  at  Salem,  to  forthwith  “send 
forty  or  fifty  persons  to  Mattachusetts  Bay, 
to  inhabit  there.”  He  did  as  he  was 
charged,  and  the  settlement  of  Charles- 
town in  June,  1630,  was  the  consequence. 
While  this  was  doing,  the  Gorges  party, 
fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  not  been  idle.  The  difficulty 
with  them  was  that  they  had  no  means. 
Their  grantee,  Oldham,  was  giving  the 
company  all  the  trouble  he  could,  negotia- 
ting with  them  one  day  and  threatening 
them  the  next,  but  he  was  wholly  unable 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  of  his  own.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  with  the  current 
of  events  running  heavily  against  him,  it 
was  obviously  of  great  importance  to  Gor- 
ges that  there  should  be  some  one  on  the 
spot  in  New  England  competent  to  repre- 
sent his  interests.  Sir  Christopher  Gardi- 
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ner  would  seem  to  have  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  best  person  available.  This  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  from  those  letters  which 
Gorges  subsequently  wrote  to  him  explain- 
ing the  course  it  was  proposed  to  take  in 
the  matter  of  the  disputed  title. 

Having  been  selected  as  the  Gorges  rep- 
resentative in  New  England,  it  remained 
for  Sir  Christopher  to  find  his  way  out 
there.  He  did  not  go  alone,  but  was  ac- 
companied by  a servant  or  two,  and  also, 
as  Bradford  informs  us,  by  “a  comly 
yonge  woman,  whom  he  caled  his  cousin, 
but  it  was  suspected  she  (after  the  Italian 
maner)  was  his  concubine.”  In  other 
words,  Sir  Christopher  committed  the  folly 
of  bringing  a mistress  out  to  New  England 
with  him,  as  part  of  his  following.  The 
woman’s  name  was  Mary  Grove,  and  of 
her  more  will  be  heard  presently. 

As  Gardiner  and  his  party  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  about  a month  before  Win- 
throp — that  is,  during  the  last  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  1630 — they  must  have  left 
England  in  January  or  February  preced- 
ing. As  no  vessel  then  sailed  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, they  probably  went  out  in  some 
of  the  fishing  fleet  which  always  started 
at  that  season  of  the  year  or  a little  earlier 
for  the  stations  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
This  was  the  way  Phinehas  Pratt  was  sent 
out  by  Weston  in  1622 ; and  it  was  by  way 
of  these  stations  that  Robert  Gorges  had 
gone  back  to  England  in  1624.  Arriving 
at  Damariscove  or  Monhegan  in  March  or 
April,  it  would  have  taken  Sir  Christopher 
some  little  time  to  get  to  Massachusetts, 
and  he  probably  arrived  there  early  in 
May. 

He  seems  to  have  gone  at  once  to  Bos- 
ton Bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  he  knew 
that  Blackstone  and  Jeffreys,  as  well  as 
Thomas  Morton,  were  living.  With  Mor- 
ton, who  had  then  recently  found  his  way 
back  to  Mount  Wollaston,  Gardiner,  if  he 
was,  indeed,  an  agent  of  Gorges,  must  have 
been  acquainted,  for  Morton  was  another 
agent  of  Gorges.  The  two  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  meet  in  England  in  the 
summer  of  1629,  when  both  must  have 
been  in  constant  intercourse  with  Sir  Fer- 
dinando  as  to  his  New  England  projects. 
During  the  next  year  they  were  certainly 
in  correspondence  with  him.  When  he 
reached  his  destination,  therefore,  Gardi- 
ner would  seem  to  have  found  himself 
among  friends. 

The  place  where  he  established  himself 
can  not  be  identified.  Dudley  simply  says 


that  it  was  seven  miles  from  Boston,  and 
on  a river.  Savage  infers  that  it  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Neponset,  and  in  this 
he  was  probably  correct.  If  Sir  Christo- 
pher did  build  a habitation  on  the  south 
side  of  that  river,  it  was  necessarily  near 
its  mouth,  as  he  certainly  would  not  have 
gone  far  into  the  interior,  and  Dudley  par- 
ticularly says  that  his  house  was  so  situ- 
ated that  he  could  easily  discover  any  one 
crossing  the  river  half  a mile  away.  A 
short  distance  only  from  its  mouth  the  Ne- 
ponset becomes  narrow,  and  its  banks  were 
in  1630,  as  they  yet  are,  heavily  wooded. 
The  probabilities,  therefore,  are  that  Sir 
Christopher  established  himself  on  the 
borders  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Fields  in 
what  is  now  North  Quincy,  within  easy 
sight  of  the  Neponset,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  the  salt  marshes  which  there 
skirt  the  river  line.  If  he  did  so  fix  him- 
self, he  was  in  close  proximity  not  only 
to  Morton,  a mile  and  a half  away  at 
Merrymount,  but  he  was  yet  nearer  to 
David  Thompson's  widow,  who,  with  her 
infant  son  and  farm  servants,  lived  close 
by  at  Squantum,  or  on  the  island  in  the 
harbor  which  still  bears  her  husband’s 
name. 

If  Gardiner  thus  took  up  his  abode  in 
May,  it  was  some  nine  or  ten  months  be- 
fore he  was  disturbed.  Winthrop  arrived 
in  June,  and  Morton  of  Merrymount  was 
not  arrested  and  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates until  September;  and  it  was  the  end 
of  the  year  before  he  was  shipped  away 
to  England  in  the  Handmaid . Mean- 
while the  presence  of  Gardiner  could  not 
but  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Winthrop 
and  his  associates.  He  was  clearly  a gen- 
tleman and  man  of  the  world,  who  claim- 
ed to  be  a knight,  and  here  he  was  living 
in  the  wilderness  with  a young  woman 
whom  he  called  his  cousin.  He  evident- 
ly felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
give  some  account  of  himself.  Then  it 
was,  as  Bradford  says,  that  he  made  “pre- 
tense of  forsaking  the  world, ’’and  profess- 
ed his  desire  “to  live  a private  life  in  a 
godly  course,  not  unwilling  to  put  him 
selfe  upon  any  meane  imployments,  and 
take  any  paines  for  his  living;  and  some 
time  offered  him  selfe  to  joyne  to  the 
churchs  in  sundry  places.”  Neither  his 
account  of  himself  nor  his  professions  could 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  the  magis- 
trates; but  they  had  nothing  against  him, 
and  would  seem  to  have  left  him  alone, 
though  they  probably  sent  out  to  England 
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for  information.  That  information  soon 
came,  and  in  a very  surprising  shape.  As 
Governor  Dudley,  with  a delightful  non 
8equitury  expressed  it,  they  learned  that 
Mr.  Gardiner,  as  he  called  him,  “all  this 
while  was  no  Knight,  but  instead  thereof 
had  two  wives,  now  living  at  a house  in 
London.” 

Saving  the  knighthood,  this,  according 
to  the  evidence,  seemed  to  be  the  case. 
The  facts  had  come  to  light  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  One  of  the  company’s  ships, 
the  Lion , of  which  Captain  William  Pierce 
was  master,  had  returned  to  England  from 
Salem  in  August,  1630.  Captain  Pierce 
may  have  carried  back  inquiries  about  Sir 
Christopher;  whether  he  did  or  not,  how- 
ever, while  in  London  he  got  news  of  him 
through  Isaac  Allerton,  the  agent  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  in  England.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  were  then  two  women 
in  London,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  be  the 
mysterious  knight’s  lawfully  married  wife. 
Pierce  and  Allerton  then  saw  the  two  wo- 
men together  and  heard  their  stories.  They 
were  of  a somewhat  startling  character. 
The  original  wife,  the  senior  Lady  Gardi- 
ner, so  to  speak,  claimed  to  have  been  mar- 
ried and  deserted  by  her  husband  in  Paris 
years  before.  Hearing  that  he  had  again 
married  in  England,  she  had  in  Septem- 
ber, 1630,  come  over  to  London  in  search 
of  him.  He,  however,  had  already  taken 
himself  off,  and  she  found  only  the  junior 
Lady  Gardiner  inquiring  anxiously  as  to 
his  whereabouts.  The  story  of  the  junior 
Lady  Gardiner  was  even  more  lamentable. 
She  had  not  only  been  betrayed  and  de- 
serted, but  robbed,  and  she  produced  an 
inventory,  ‘ 4 comprising  therein  many  rich 
jewels,  much  plate,  and  costly  service,” 
which  she  alleged  Sir  Christopher  had 
made  way  with.  While  they  are  repre- 
sented as  condoling  with  each  other  over 
their  sad  estate,  these  two  wives  were  in 
very  different  frames  of  mind  in  respect 
to  their  husband.  They  both  wanted  to 
have  him  sent  back  incontinently  to  Eng- 
land ; but  while  the  first  wife  desired 
this  only  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  con- 
verted from  his  evil  life,  the  second  was 
disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  his  destruction,  and  not  his  only,  for 
her  wrath  extended  to  the  companion  of 
Sir  Christopher’s  flight.  Her  she  de- 
nounced by  name  and  in  very  unsavory 
language  as  one  4 4 whose  sending  back  into 
Old  England  she  also  desired,  together  with 
her  husband.”  All  this,  at  the  request  of 


Captain  Pierce  and  Mr.  Allerton,  the  two 
ladies  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  Governor  Winthrop,  which  Cap- 
tain Pierce  undertook  to  deliver  when  he 
next  went  to  New  England. 

The  Lion  set  sail  some  time  apparently 
in  December,  and  anchored  in  the  Nan- 
tasket  Roads  on  the  5th  of  February.  On 
the  8th  she  had  gotten  up  into  the  harbor 
as  far  as  Long  Island,  and  Governor  Win- 
throp went  on  board.  Among  the  letters 
which  he  doubtless  then  received  from 
Captain  Pierce  were  those  from  the  La- 
dies Gardiner. 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter.  Meanwhile,  besides  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  a 44  godly  minister,”  and  his 
wife,  there  had  come  over  in  the  Lion 
some  score  of  passengers,  among  whom 
the  Gardiner  scandal  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  or  less  discussed.  It  did  not 
take  long,  therefore,  for  rumors  of  im- 
pending trouble  to  reach  Sir  Christopher, 
who  to  a degree  made  a confession  of 
guilt  by  taking  his  measures  accordingly. 
He  prepared  for  flight.  Meanwhile  no 
formal  session  of  the  magistrates  was  held 
until  the  1st  of  March,  when  at  last  the  let- 
ters in  relation  to  Gardiner  were  brought 
up  for  action.  The  records  of  Massachu- 
setts then  contain  the  following  entry : 

“ It  is  ordered  that  Sir  Christopher  Gardi- 
ner and  Mr.  Wright  shall  be  sent  as  prisoners 
into  England  by  the  shipp  Lyon , nowe  return- 
ing thither.” 

Though  this  order  was  passed  on  what 
is  now  the  11th  of  March,  no  steps  seem  to 
have  been  immediately  taken  toward  se- 
curing Gardiner.  The  Lion  was  not  then 
to  sail  for  several  weeks,  and  it  was  ap- 
parently the  middle  of  the  month  at  least, 
if  not  the  latter  end  of  it,  before  officers 
were  sent  to  take  him  and  his  female 
companion. 

Forewarned  was  fore-armed  with  Sir 
Christopher.  If  he  had  not  himself  seen 
Morton  in  the  stocks,  he  must  have  watch- 
ed the  sky  red  with  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing house  at  Merrymount,  just  south  of 
where  he  lived,  beyond  the  woods  and 
creek,  and  the  harsh  and  summary  dispo- 
sition made  of  its  owner  was  fresh  in  his 
memory.  So  lie  was  now  keeping  a sharp 
lookout ; and  when  he  saw  those  in  search 
of  him  crossing  the  Neponset  and  yet 
half  a mile  away,  he  put  his  compass  in 
his  pocket,  slung  his  gun  over  his  back, 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 
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When  the  messengers  reached  the  house, 
only  Mary  Grove  and  the  servants  were 
to  be  found  there.  The  former  was  taken 
in  charge  and  carried  off  to  Boston,  where 
she  was  presently  brought  before  the  mar 
gistrates.  She  proved  a very  unwilling 
witness,  “impenitent  and  close,”  as  Dud- 
ley expresses  it,  “ confessing  no  more  than 
was  wrested  from  her  by  her  own  contra- 
dictions.” She  acknowledged  that  her 
name  was  Mary  Grove,  and  told  where 
her  mother  lived;  but  while  she  admitted 
that  she  and  Sir  Christopher  had  formerly 
been  Catholics,  she  insisted  that  they  were 
now  Protestants.  As  to  the  two  wives, 
she  said  that  Gardiner  “had  [as  he  told 
her]  married  a wife  in  his  travels,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced,  and  the  woman 
long  since  dead,”  while  as  to  his  title,  she 
took  “him  to  be  a knight,  but  never  heard 
where  he  was  knighted.”  This  was  all 
that  could  be  gotten  from  her,  and  this  did 
not  amount  to  much.  “So,”  as  Dudley 
humorously  adds,  “we  have  taken  order 
to  send  her  to  the  two  wives  in  Old  Eng- 
land, to  search  her  further.”  Mary  Grove, 
however,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  was 
not  destined  to  return  to  England. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Christopher  had  disap- 
peared in  the  forests,  from  the  depths  of 
which  no  tidings  of  him  came.  That  even 
now  he  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  an 
emissary  of  Gorges  may  fairly  be  inferred 
from  Dudley’s  remark  in  his  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln,  which  was  written 
while  Gardiner’s  whereabout  was  yet  un- 
known. In  that  letter  he  says  that  Sir 
Christopher  “ went  his  way,  as  most  men 
think,  northwards,  hoping  to  find  some 
English  there  like  to  himself.”  In  other 
words,  it  was  assumed,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  he  would  aim  for  the  Gorges 
and  Mason  settlement  at  Piscataqua,  near 
what  is  now  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  would  find  a refuge  among  sym- 
pathizers. It  was,  however,  further  and 
characteristically  added  by  the  grim,  harsh 
old  Puritan  that  in  all  human  probability, 
“ with  hunger  and  cold  [the  fugitive]  will 
perish  before  he  find  the  place  he  seeks.” 

Though  there  was  considerable  proba- 
bility of  such  an  ending  of  the  whole  affair, 
it  did  not  so  result.  Sir  Christopher  did 
not  shape  his  course  toward  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line.  On  the  contrary,  his  plan  was 
to  penetrate  the  wilderness  in  a southwest- 
erly direction,  and  reach  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment at  Manhattan.  The  attempt  was  a 
desperate  one.  The  distance  to  be  trav- 


ersed was  over  two  hundred  miles,  and 
his  way  was  to  be  through  a pathless  wil- 
derness, intersected  by  rivers  both  broad 
and  deep,  and  full  of  well-nigh  impassa- 
ble swamps.  As  far  as  the  Taunton  Riv- 
er, some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  his 
starting-point  on  the  Neponset,  he  had  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  the  Indians,  for  this  was 
the  country  of  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
Pokanokets,  and  those  two  once  powerful 
tribes  had  a few  years  before  been  almost 
literally  exterminated  by  the  great  pesti- 
lence of  1616.  Scarcely  a skulking  rem- 
nant of  them  remained.  Beyond  the  Taun- 
ton River,  however,  were  the  Narragan- 
setts,  yet  numerous  and  warlike;  and  be- 
yond the  Narragansetts  were  the  still 
fiercer  Pequots  and  Mohegans.  Sir  Chris- 
topher, it  is  clear,  soon  realized  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  undertaking.  He  seems  to 
have  made  his  way  some  twenty  miles,  or 
two  days’  journey,  and  then  given  up  all 
idea  of  going  further.  He  had  not  yet  got 
to  the  Taunton  River,  and  was  among  the 
Pokanokets,  within  the  Plymouth  juris- 
diction. Hereabouts,  in  the  region  now 
known  as  Middleborough  and  Taunton, 
some  dozen  miles  from  Plymouth,  he 
seems  for  a whole  month  to  have  lived 
aimlessly  in  the  woods,  not  knowing  what 
to  do.  As  it  was  April,  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  winter  was  over,  he  had  discom- 
fort only  to  fear  from  exposure.  He  was 
well  armed  and  a good  sportsman,  so  that 
in  those  wilds  alive  with  game  he  could 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  food. 
As  to  his  safety,  he  must  have  had  anx- 
ious moments  on  that  score,  but  the  In- 
dians thereabouts  were  few  in  number  and 
broken  in  spirit,  while  he,  as  the  event 
showed,  was  a man  of  desperate  courage. 
Yet,  though  his  situation  may  have  been 
in  no  way  unbearable  for  the  moment,  it 
plainly  could  not  last.  It  was  a mere 
question  of  time  how  long  he  could  hold 
out.  Neither  his  ammunition  nor  his  cloth- 
ing would  suffice  forever.  At  last,  ear- 
ly in  May  as  we  now  reckon  the  months, 
the  Indians  saved  him  the  trouble  of  fur- 
ther considering  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue. 

Of  what  now  befell  Sir  Christopher  we 
have  two  accounts,  which  differ  only  in 
their  details.  One  is  given  by  William 
Wood  in  his  New  England's  Prospect , 
the  other  by  Governor  Bradford  in  his 
Plimoth  Plantation;  and  Bradford,  at 
least,  is  a writer  on  whose  simple  sinewy 
English  it  is  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  try 
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to  improve  than  it  would  be  to  try  to  im- 
prove on  the  English  of  John  Bunyan. 
He  therefore  must  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words: 

“The  Indians  came  to  the  Governor  here, 
and  tould  wher  he  [Sir  Christopher]  was,  and 
asked  if  they  might  kill  him ; he  tonld  them 
no,  by  no  means,  but  if  they  could  take  him 
and  bring  him  hither  [to  Plymouth]  they 
should  be  payed  for  their  paines.  They  said 
he  had  a guue  aud  a rapier,  and  he  would  kill 
them  if  they  went  aboute  it ; and  the  Massa- 
chuset  Indians  said  they  might  kille  him. 
But  the  Governor  [Bradford  himself]  tould 
them  no,  they  should  ndt  kill  him,  but  watch 
their  opportunitie,  and  take  him.  And  so  they 
did,  for  when  they  light  of  him  by  a river-side, 
he  got  into  a canowe  to  get  from  them,  and 
when  they  came  uere  him,  whilst  he  presented 
his  peece  at  them  to  keep  them  of,  the  streame 
carried  the  canowe  against  a rock,  and  tum- 
bled both  him  and  his  peece  and  rapier  into 
the  water;  yet  be  got  out,  and  having  a litle 
dagger  by  his  side,  they  durst  not  close  with 
him,  but  getting  louge  pole,  they  soon©  beat  his 
dagger  out  of  his  hand,  so  be  was  glad  toyeeld; 
and  they  brought  him  to  the  Governor.  But 
his  hands  and  arms  were  swolen  and  very  sore 
with  the  blowes  they  had  given  him.  So  he 
[Bradford]  used  him  kindly,  and  sent  him  to 
a lodging  wher  his  armes  were  bathed  and 
anoynted,  and  he  was  quickly  well  again,  and 
blamed  the  Indeans  for  beating  him  so  much. 
They  said  that  they  did  but  a litle  whip  him 
with  sticks.” 

Brave  as  he  unquestionably  was,  Gar- 
diner must  have  drawn  a deep  breath  of 
relief  at  this  outcome  of  his  desperate  ad- 
venture. His  escape,  in  truth,  was  an  al- 
most miraculous  one,  for  when,  after  his 
desperate  struggle  for  life  as  he  supposed, 
the  dagger  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand, 
he  could  have  looked  forward  to  nothing 
but  a death  by  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  Then  to  find  himself  safe  at 
Plymouth,  kindly  received  and  comfort- 
ably lodged,  must  have  seemed  the  queer- 
est freak  of  fortune  in  the  checkered  life 
of  even  a seventeenth-century  wanderer. 

Governor  Bradford  at  once  notified 
Winthrop  that  Gardiner  was  in  custody, 
and  Captain  John  Underhill  and  his  lieu- 
tenant. a son  of  Governor  Dudley,  were 
dispatched  by  Winthrop  to  bring  him  back 
to  Boston.  This  they  did  on  what  is  now 
the  14th  of  May.  Meanwhile  Sir  Chris- 
topher had  been  very  closely  watched  at 
Plymouth,  and  among  other  things  a lit- 
tle note-book  of  his,  14  that  by  accidente 
had  slipt  out  of  his  pockett,”  was  picked  up 
and  examined.  It  only  confirmed  Mary 


Grove’s  statement  that  they  had  both 
been  Catholics,  for  in  it  w^s  a memoran- 
dum of  the  day  when  the  knight  had 
formally  returned  to  the  Romish  Church. 
Besides  this,  it  contained  references  to  the 
university  in  which  he  had  graduated, 
and  the  degrees  he  had  received.  Infor- 
mation on  all  these  points  Bradford  com- 
municated to  Winthrop,  “who  tooke  it 
very  thankfuly.” 

The  14th  of  May,  therefore,  found  Sir 
Christopher  back  in  Boston,  and  virtually 
a prisoner  there.  But  now  that  they  had 
him,  the  magistrates  evidently  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  The  Lion 
had  sailed  for  England  on  the  1st  of  April. 

In  sending  him  back  to  Boston,  Bradford 
evidently  had  expressed  a hope  that  he 
would  be  treated  with  leniency,  and  Win- 
throp made  haste  to  assure  his  brother 
Governor  in  reply  that  he  had  “never  in- 
tended any  hard  measure.”  The  fact  was 
that  Gardiner  had  in  America  committed 
no  crime,  unless,  perchance,  that  of  living 
with  a woman  not  his  wife ; and,  though 
there  were  loose  accusations  of  some  crim- 
inal conduct  on  his  part  in  England,  they 
were  wholly  unsustained  by  proof,  and  the 
magistrates  had  no  evidence  that  any  pro- 
ceedings had  been  begun,  or  that  any  Eng- 
lish warrant  was  out  against  him.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  warrant  had  reached  them. 
Nevertheless  Sir  Christopher  was  a mys- 
terious personage,  whose  presence  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony  at  that  time  was 
well  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  The 
evidence  that  he  was  a Catholic  was  re- 
garded as  very  significant  of  something; 
though  exactly  what,  the  magistrates  could 
not  make  out.  He  was  “a  snake  which 
Lay  Latent  in  the  Tender  Grass,”  as  the 
half-crazy  Scottow  phrased  it  sixty  years 
later,  and  Winthrop  and  the  rest  were  evi- 
dently inclined  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  deep  plot  afoot  against  the  “poore 
churches  here.”  Accordingly,  with  finger 
on  lip  and  air  of  profoundest  mystery,  they 
went  prying  about  in  all  directions. 

Meanwhile  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
lack  of  courtesy  in  their  treatment  of  the 
knight.  They  used  him  4 1 according  to  his 
qualitie,”and  that  he  was  a man  of  qual- 
ity, as  the  term  then  went,  and  not  a mere 
jackdaw  in  peacocks’  feathers,  their  treat- 
ment of  him  seems  to  establish.  The  early 
settlers  of  Massachusetts — the  Winthrops, 
Endicotts,  and  Saltonstalls — knew  a gen- 
tleman well  enough  when  they  met  him, 
for  they  were  gentlemen  themselves.  And 
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now,  though  doubtless  Sir  Christopher  had 
to  submit  to  Ipng  examinations  and  rigid 
questioning  before  the  council-board,  not 
only  was  he  allowed  to  remain  at  large, 
but  he  was  even  treated  with  marked  con- 
sideration. 

For  instance,  about  six  weeks  after  he 
was  brought  back  to  Boston,  in  what  was 
then  the  middle  of  June,  a very  severe 
sentence  was  imposed  on  a man  named 
Philip  Ratcliff.  The  case  affords  a good 
illustration  of  Puritan  criminal  methods. 
Ratcliff  was  a servant  of  Matthew  Cra- 
dock,  who  had  been  Governor  of  the  Com- 
pany in  England,  but  never  came  out  to 
America.  Having  a grant  and  interests 
here,  however,  Cradock  had  also  persons 
in  his  employ  to  look  after  them;  and 
among  these  was  Ratcliff — probably  an 
ugly-tempered,  half -crazy  fellow  of  unbri- 
dled speech.  In  any  event,  he  seems  to 
have  got  into  trouble  with  his  neighbors  at 
Salem,  and  especially  with  Endicott.  Win- 
throp  says  that  he  was  convicted,  ore  te- 
rms, of  4 ‘most  foul,  scandalous  invectives 
against  our  churches  and  government.” 
His  own  account  of  the  matter  was  very 
different,  and  we  get  it  through  Thomas 
Morton,  who  was  afterward  associated  with 
him  in  London.  He  asserted  that  certain 
members  of  the  Salem  church  in  prominent 
standing  tried  to  cozen  Ratcliff  in  trade, 
and  refused  to  pay  their  just  debts;  that 
thereupon  he,  being  sick  at  the  time,  and 
in  sore  need,  impatiently  exclaimed:  “Are 
these  your  members  ? If  they  be  all  like 
these,  I believe  the  devil  was  the  setter-up 
of  their  Church.”  Whether  this  was  or 
was  not  the  whole  extent  of  his  offending, 
Ratcliff  was  in  June  arraigned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  the  record  is  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  “be  whipped,  have  his  ears 
cut  off,  fined  forty  shillings,  and  banished 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction.  ” Win- 
throp  adds  that  this  barbarous  sentence, 
which  subsequently  occasioned  much  scan- 
dal in  England,  “was  presently  executed.” 
If,  however,  Morton  is  any  authority  on 
the  point — and  here  it  may  be  presumed 
he  spoke  for  Ratcliff — the  punishment 
“was  stopped  in  part  by  Sir  Christopher 
Gardiner  (then  present  at  the  execution), 
by  expostulating  with  Master  Temperwell 
[Winthrop],  who  was  content  (with  that 
whipping,  and  the  cutting  of  part  of  his 
ears)  to  send  Innocence  [Ratcliff]  going, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  goods  to  pay  the 
fine  imposed,  and  perpetual  banishment 
out  of  their  lands  of  New  Canaan,  in  ter - 


rorem  populi .”  The  incident,  whether 
wholly  true  or  not,  rests  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Gardiner,  who  had  read  Morton’s 
book  in  njanuscript,  and  shows  at  least 
that  he  could  not  complain  of  any  lack  of 
consideration  shown  him  at  this  period  in 
Boston. 

Exactly  how  long  Sir  Christopher  nowr 
remained  in  Massachusetts  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  was  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1631.  Nothing  new  was  devel- 
oped against  him,  and  apparently  the  two 
wives  in  London  took  no  further  steps  to- 
ward securing  his  return.  Their  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  case  has  a very 
suspicious  bearing;  and,  indeed,  their  for- 
mer  appearance  in  it  begins  to  call  for  ex- 
planation. Not  a word  more  is  heard 
from  them.  Meanwhile  Gardiner  made 
no  pretense  of  friendliness  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company;  on  the  contrary, 
he  openly  declared  himself  an  ill-willer  to 
their  government.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod probably  that,  “to  solace  himself,”  or, 
in  other  words,  to  relieve  his  pent-up  feel- 
ings on  this  score,  he  composed  and  wrote 
down  in  his  “table-book”  that  sonnet,  as 
Morton  calls  it,  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  New  English  Canaan.  Mor- 
ton further  says  that  he  composed  it  “as 
a testimony  of  his  love  toward  them  that 
were  so  ill  affected  towards  him,”  by 
“them”  having  reference  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  colony  in  general.  “The 
sonnet”  in  question  reads  as  follows,  and 
is  indicative  of  a queer  sort  of  “love” : 

44  Wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  why  will  ye 
Think  to  deceive  God  that  doth  see 
Your  simulated  sanctity? 

For  my  part,  I do  wish  you  could 
Your  own  infirmities  behold, 

For  then  you  would  not  be  so  bold. 

Like  Sophists,  why  will  you  dispute 
With  wisdom  so? — You  do  confute 
None  but  yourselves.  For  shame,  be  mute  t 
Lest  great  Jehovah,  with  his  power, 

Do  come  upon  you  in  an  hour 
When  you  least  think,  and  you  devour.” 

Not  only  had  Gardiner  frankly  con- 
fessed himself,  in  the  full  spirit  of  this 
performance,  to  be  no  friend  to  the  col- 
ony, but  toward  the  end  of  June  all 
doubt  as  to  his  connection  with  Gorges 
was  dispelled,  if  indeed  any  doubt  as  to  it 
had  before  existed.  At  that  time  a boat 
made  its  appearance  from  Piscataqua, 
bringing  from  Captain  Neal,  the  Govern- 
or there,  a packet  of  letters  for  Sir  Chris- 
topher, which  was  placed  in  Winthrop’a 
hands.  These,  being  “directed  to  one  who 
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was  our  prisoner,”  the  Governor  did  not 
hesitate  to  open,  and  from  them  he  learned 
that  Sir  Ferdinando  was  still  maturing 
plans  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  Rob- 
ert Gorges  grant,  and  that  Gardiner  was 
his  confidential  agent. 

Whether  the  letters  thus  made  free  with 
ever  reached  the  person  for  whom  they 
were  intended  does  not  appear.  Whether 
they  did  or  not  made,  however,  little  dif- 
ference. The  significance  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher’s presence  in  New  England  was  now 
apparent,  and  long  before  it  must  have 
become  clear  to  him  that  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  by  his  remaining  here.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to  return. 
And  now  Mary  Grove  appears  once  more 
upon  the  scene. 

This  personage,  no  less  than  Sir  Chris- 
topher himself,  has  been  a veritable  trea- 
sure-trove to  the  New  England  novelist. 
In  Hope  Leslie  she  is  the  natural  child  of 
an  English  nobleman  by  a distinguished 
French  actress,  brought  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  aunt,  Lady  Lunford.  She 
is  called  Roslin  in  her  male  and  Rosa  in  her 
female  attire,  and  finally,  in  a paroxysm  of 
jealous  despair,  sets  fire  to  a barrel  of  gun- 
powder in  a ship  in  Boston  Harbor,  and 
instantaneously  “the  hapless  girl,  her 
guilty  destroyer,  his  victim,  the  crew,  the 
vessel,  sent  to  fragments,  were  hurled  into 
the  air,  and  soon  engulfed  in  the  waves.” 
Motley  next,  after  elaborately  working 
her  up  through  many  chapters  of  Merry- 
mount  as  the  youthful  Jasper,  Sir  Chris- 
topher’s cousin,  finally  presents  her  as 
Magdalen  Groves,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  an  English  clergyman.  As  such  she 
was  betrothed  to  William  Blackstone,  “a 
worthy  but  eccentric  young  man,”  and 
falls  a victim  to  Sir  Fulk  de  Gorges,  for 
such  it  seems  was  Gardiner’s  original 
name.  She  comes  to  New  England  with 
him,  and  is  there  at  last  brought  before 
the  magistrates  in  the  manner  described 
by  Dudley.  After  being  questioned,  she 
is  put  in  friendly  hands  for  a not  unkindly 
detention;  but, overwhelmed  with  despair, 
she  escapes  from  her  guardians,  and  wan- 
dering aimlessly  forth  into  a December 
snow-storm,  she  perishes  miserably  in  the 
drifts : — so 1 4 the  driving  hurricane  wrapped 
her  as  she  slept  in  an  icy  winding-sheet, 
and  the  wintry  wind  sounded  her  requiem 
in  the  tossing  pine  branches.”  Mr.  Adams, 
even  more  ambitious  than  Motley,  causes 
her,  in  his  Knight  of  the  Oolden  Melice, 
to  masquerade  in  the  wilderness  under  the 


names  of  the  Lady  Geraldine  and  Sister 
Celestina,  a secret  emissary  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Kinder,  however,  than  Motley  or 
Miss  Sedgwick,  he  sends  her  at  last  back  to 
Europe  in  noble  company,  and  leaves  her 
comfortably  installed  for  life  as  the  abbess 
of  St.  Idlewhim,  of  the  exact  locality  of 
which  convent  we  are  left  uninformed. 
Finally,  Mr.  Longfellow,  after  speaking 
with  a poet’s  glorious  indifference  to  dates 
of  the  “Prince  Rupert  hat”  worn  by  Sir 
Christopher  in  1630,  refers  to  Mary  Grove 
as 

“A  little  lady  with  golden  hair, 

Who  was  gathering  in  the  bright  sunshine, 

The  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine.” 

And  this  “ little  lady,”  he  goes  on  to  tell, 
was  by  the  magistrates  subsequently 

“sent  away  in  a ship  that  sailed 
For  merry  England  over  the  sea. 

To  the  other  two  wives  in  the  old  countree.” 

But,  while  Mary  Grove  has  thus  been 
foolishness  to  the  novelist  and  the  poet, 
to  the  historian  both  she  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher have  proved  a stumbling-block. 
Savage  and  Palfrey,  for  instance,  not  to 
speak  of  others,  though  decidedly  less  im- 
aginative than  Motley  and  Longfellow, 
are  only  in  degree  less  incorrect.  Savage, 
in  his  notes  to  Winthrop,  says:  “ Having 
extorted  confession  from  this  paramour, 

[the  magistrates]  sent  her  for  examination 
to  London,  in  the  same  ship  with  Salton- 
stall,  Coddington,  and  Wilson.”  They 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  making  this 
statement  Savage  carelessly  followed  the 
remark  of  Dudley,  already  quoted  from 
his  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  to 
the  effect  that  order  had  been  taken  to 
send  the  woman  back  to  the  two  wives  in 
Old  England.  But  this  order,  if  ever 
made,  certainly  was  not  carried  out.  Sal- 
tonstall  and  the  others  went  out  in  the 
Lion , which  sailed  from  Salem  on  the  1st 
of  April,  while  Gardiner  was  still  lying 
concealed  in  the  Plymouth  woods,  but 
Mary  Grove  did  not  go  in  her.  Palfrey  is 
even  more  unfortunate  in  dealing  with  Sir 
Christopher  than  Savage  with  Mary  Grove. 
When  it  comes  to  petty  details  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  historian  on  the  large  scale  to 
be  always  accurate.  Dr.  Palfrey  was  a 
most  careful,  conscientious  writer,  sparing 
himself  no  pains;  yet  in  disposing  of  Sir 
Christopher  Gardiner  he  says : 4 4 The  mas- 
ter of  the  Lion  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
take  charge  of  him,  and  it  was  some 
months  longer  before  he  could  be  gotten 
rid  of.”  Here  are  four  errors  in  less  than 
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three  lines.  The  case  of  Gardiner  is  con- 
founded with  that  of  Morton,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Gift  with  the  master  of  the  Lion  ; 
the  Lion  was  five  weeks  on  her  voyage 
before  Sir  Christopher  was  brought  back 
to  Boston,  and  we  have  Winthrop’s  au- 
thority for  saying  that  he  never  was  “ got- 
ten rid  of”  at  all,  but  went  away  of  his 
own  free  will. 

As  a matter  of  history  the  fate  of  “this 
Gardiner’s  wench,”  as  another  contempo- 
raneous writer  most  disrespectfully  calls 
Mary  Grove,  is  of  no  great  moment. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  benefit  of  the  future 
poet  and  novelist,  it  may  be  well  once  for 
all  to  state  the  facts  about  her  and  Sir 
Christopher  in  all  their  realistic  hardness. 
There  was  little,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
of  poetry  or  romance  about  them.  If  these 
facts  are  beneath  the  notice  of  the  future 
historian,  he  can  leave  them  alone;  but, 
if  he  does  refer  to  them,  he  will  at  least 
have  no  excuse  for  not  referring  to  them 
correctly.  For  the  actual  facts  we  are  in- 
debted to  a letter  from  Thomas  Wiggin,  of 
Piscataqua,  to  Emanuel  Downing,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  Governor  Win- 
throp’s brother-in-law.  This  letter  was 
written  at  Bristol,  “the  last  of  August, 
1632.  ” In  it  W iggin  says  that  during  the 
summer  of  1631  Thomas  Purchase,  who 
had  come  over  from  England  in  1624,  and 
in  1628  had  settled  on  the  Androscoggin, 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Brunswick,  had  occasion  to  be  in  Bos- 
ton. A man  of  good  standing,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  came  to  Massachusetts  in 
search  of  a wife;  for,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  marriageable  women  were  then  much 
sought  after  in  Maine.  But  whether  he 
came  on  purpose  to  find  a wife  or  not,  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  with  Mary  Grove, 
and  she,  notwithstanding  the  scandalous 
charges  concerning  her  and  the  unexplain- 
ed relations  she  had  maintained  with  Sir 
Christopher,  found  favor  in  his  eyes. 
Presently  they  were  married,  and  then  he 
took  her  back  to  his  home  in  Maine ; and 
not  her  only,  but  Gardiner  also.  Either 
there  was  a very  clear  understanding  all 
round,  or  Thomas  Purchase  had  a soul 
above  suspicion.  In  any  event  Sir  Chris- 
topher freely  went  his  way  to  Maine, 
“professing  much  engagement  for  the 
great  courtesy”  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  in  Boston.  This  seems  to  have 
been  in  August,  1631. 

Of  him  during  the  months  which  now 
succeeded  I find  but  one  trace,  and  that, 


it  must  be  admitted,  not  a very  knightly 
one ; but  then  a companion  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
must  in  those  early  days  have  found  him- 
self somewhat  out  of  place  on  the  An- 
droscoggin. It  was  winter,  too,  and  the 
nights,  as  well  as  the  knight,  were  doubt- 
less very  cold.  This  single  foot-print  of 
Sir  Christopher  as  a sojourner  in  Maine 
is  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  first  Gen- 
eral Court  of  that  province,  held  at  Saco, 
by  “ the  Worshipful  Thomas  Gorges.”  in 
1640.  The  record  reads  as  follows : 

“ Richard  Tncker  cometh  into  this  Court 
and  declareth  that  nine  years  since,  or  there- 
abouts, there  came  one  Sir  Christopher  Gardi- 
ner to  the  plaintiff  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
fendant, Thomas  Purchase,  and  borrowed  of 
him  a warming-pan,  which  cost  here  in  this 
country  12#.  6d.,  which  the  defendant  hath  all 
this  time  and  still  doth  wrongfully  detain 
from  the  plaintiff.  And  also  the  Baid  Sir  Chris- 
topher did  six  months  after,  or  thereabouts, 
buy  of  the  plaintiff  a new  fowling-piece  for 
40#.,  which  he  promised  to  pay  within  a month 
after,  which  money  both  for  the  warming-pan 
and  the  piece  the  plaintiff  hath  oftentimes  de- 
manded of  the  defendant,  who  doth  still  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  same,  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiff  at  least  5 1.  sterling,  for  which  the 
plaintiff  commcnceth  his  action  of  trespass  in 
the  case,  against  the  defendant  in  this  court, 
and  humbly  desireth  a legal  hearing  according 
to  law.  T.  Purchase  denies  ever  authorizing 
Sir  C.  Gardiner  to  buy  any  warming-pan  or 
fowling-piece  for  him,  eto.  Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  £2  12#.  6d.  for  the  two  articles.  2d. 
damages.  12#.  6d.  costs  of  court.” 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  court  held 
Thomas  Purchase  responsible  for  the  con- 
tracts of  Sir  Christopher  during  the  so- 
journ of  the  latter  with  him.  Considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  the  place,  and 
the  single  condition  of  Sir  Christopher — 
the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  finding  is  ap- 
parent. This  episode  of  the  warming- 
pan  has,  however,  up  to  this  time,  inex- 
plicably escaped  the  notice  of  both  poet 
and  novelist.  It  will,  of  course,  have  due 
prominence  given  to  it  hereafter.  Mean- 
while it  is  of  interest  to  further  note  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Purchase,  thir- 
ty-seven years  later,  a warming-pan — in 
all  human  probability  the  historical  Gar- 
diner warming-pan — was  found  among  his 
effects,  and  to  this  day  stands  duly  inven- 
toried as  part  thereof. 

Gardiner  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Brunswick  all  through  the  winter  of 
1631-2,  and  far  into  the  succeeding  sum- 
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mer,  for  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  the 
following  August  that  we  again  hear  of 
him.  On  that  day  he  landed  at  last  at 
Bristol,  having  been  absent  from  Eng- 
land some  eighteen  months  or  more.  He 
returned  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  a most 
formidable  attack  on  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company;  in  fact,  he  may  have  been 
recalled  for  the  very  purpose  of  having 
him  take  part  in  it.  Morton  and  Rat- 
cliff had  preceded  him  to  England,  and 
had  there  for  some  time  been  in  close  com- 
munication with  Gorges  and  Captain  John 
Mason,  who  directed  the  assault.  It  was 
to  be  made  before  the  Privy  Council,  and 
looked  to  nothing  less  than  the  revocation 
of  the  company’s  charter.  Whether  re- 
called for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  it 
or  not,  Gardiner  signalized  his  arrival  in 
Bristol  by  at  once  indulging  in  unstinted 
denunciation  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  people  generally  of 
Massachusetts.  He  declared  that  they 
were  “traitors  and  rebels  against  his  Maj- 
esty, with  divers  other  most  scandalous 
and  opprobrious  speeches,”  dilating  freely 
on  the  wrongs  he  had  himself  suffered  at 
their  hands,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
“driven  to  swim  for  his  life.”  Thomas 
Wiggin,  it  has  been  seen,  was  then  at 
Bristol,  and  though  himself  living  at 
Gorges’s  plantation  of  Piscataqua,  Wiggin 
was  most  friendly  to  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  Accordingly  he  at  once  wrote  to 
Downing  the  letter  already  referred  to, 
advising  him  of  what  Gardiner  was  say- 
ing, and  suggesting  that  some  means 
should  be  found  “to  stop  this  fellow’s 
mouth.”  The  story  of  Gardiner’s  two 
wives  was  revived,  and  Downing  was  ad- 
vised to  inform  himself  as  to  their  where- 
abouts, with  a view  to  proceeding  against 
him  for  the  crime  of  bigamy.  Either  the 
women  had  never  existed,  or  they  could 
no  longer  be  found,  or  the  evidence  some- 
how broke  down ; for  though  Sir  Chris- 
topher was  the  head  and  front  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  now  took  place,  nothing 
more  seems  to  have  been  heard  of  his 
marriages,  either  of  that  with  her  who 
wished  to  convert  him,  or  that  with  her 
who  wished  to  destroy  him. 

The  attack  on  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  made  on  the  19th  of  December,  1632, 
and  it  was  a formidable  one.  The  char- 
ter of  1629 — King  Charles’s  charter,  as  it 
is  called — was  the  Magna  Charta  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  such  it  is  still  jealously 
preserved  as  the  most  precious  archive  of 


the  Commonwealth.  The  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  now  called  upon  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  through  which 
the  charter  had  been  obtained ; and  grave 
abuses  had,  it  was  alleged,  been  practiced 
under  it.  Besides  many  injuries  inflicted 
on  individuals  in  their  property  and  per- 
sons, the  company  was  charged  with  se- 
ditious and  rebellious  designs,  subver- 
sive alike  of  sound  principles  whether  in 
church  or  in  state.  The  various  allega- 
tions were  based  on  the  affidavits  of  three 
witnesses — Thomas  Morton,  Philip  Rat- 
cliff, and  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  this  move  among  the 
friends  of  the  company  in  England.  It 
was  only  exceeded  by  the  alarm  felt  in 
New  England  when,  four  months  later, 
news  of  it  reached  there.  The  petition 
was  referred  to  a committee  of  twelve 
Lords  of  the  Council  for  investigation 
and  report,  and  this  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
A long  and  apparently  angry  hearing  en- 
sued before  it,  in  which  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner 
took  a prominent  part.  Doubtless  he  told 
to  eager  ears  the  story  of  his  encounter 
with  the  savages ; while  Morton  described 
how  he  was  set  in  the  stocks,  and  had  his 
house  burned  down  before  his  eyes;  and 
Ratcliff  excited  murmurs  of  sympathy  by 
showing  on  his  person  the  deep  scars  of 
lash  and  of  knife.  On  the  other  side,  ex- 
erting themselves  in  the  defense  of  their 
associates,  were  Cradock  and  Saltonstall 
and  Humfrey,  potently  aided  by  Down- 
ing. 

The  last-named,  Winthrop  says,  was  es- 
pecially serviceable  in  this  emergency. 
It  may  well  have  been  that  he  had  access 
to  influential  personages  at  court.  It 
may  also  well  be  that  he  knew  exactly 
where  to  place  those  bribes  which  were 
then  freely  taken  by  every  one  about  the 
King.  Only  a little  while  before,  Isaac  Al- 
lerton,  representing  the  poor  Plymouth  col- 
ony, had  found  that  at  Whitehall  “many 
riddles  must  be  resolved,  and  many  locks 
must  be  opened  with  the  silver  — nay, 
with  the  golden — key.”  Emanuel  Down- 
ing may  have  understood  the  skillful  use 
of  these  keys;  but  whether  he  did  or  not, 
this  hearing  before  the  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  made  to  result  disas- 
trously for  the  complainants.  That  it 
should  have  so  resulted  astonished  every 
one  at  the  time,  and  now  is  not  easily  to 
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be  explained.  Gorges  was  no  mean  an- 
tagonist, and  thereafter  he  never  failed  to 
carry  his  every  point  at  court.  This  time, 
however,  he  did  fail,  and  failed  conspicu- 
ously. The  committee  presently  reported 
against  any  interference  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company.  Nor  was  that  all. 
King  Charles  himself  had  evidently  been 
labored  with,  and  not  without  effect.  Not 
only  did  he  give  his  approval  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  but  he  further 
threatened  condign  punishment  upon 
those  “ who  did  abuse  his  Governor  and 
the  plantation.” 

It  was  a great  victory  for  the  company. 
And  when  in  May,  1633,  information  of  it 
reached  Governor  Winthrop,  he  at  once 
sat  down  to  communicate  the  glad  tidings 
to  Governor  Bradford,  and  he  invited 
him  to  join  “in  a day  of  thanksgiving  to 
our  merciful  God,  who,  as  he  hath  hum- 
bled us  by  his  late  correction,  so  he  hath 
lifted  us  up  by  an  abundant  rejoicing  in 
our  deliverance  out  of  so  desperate  a dan- 
ger.” The  result,  he  added,  had  fallen 
out  “against all  men’s  expectations”;  and 
Bradford  in  his  turn  wrote  that  “God 
had  prevented  him” — meaning  by  “him,” 
Sir  Christopher  Gardiner. 

At  this  point  Gardiner  finally  disap- 
pears from  sight.  Like  so  many  others, 
he  owes  his  mention  in  history  to  the  fact 
that  he  came  out  to  America  in  those  very 
early  times  when  every  individual  count- 
ed; and  the  moment  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope he  was  merged  again  in  the  larger 
volume  of  human  life.  All  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  That  he  was  still  in  London  in 
1634  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Morton  then  wrote  his  New  English  Ca- 
naan, the  manuscript  of  which  was  seen 
by  Sir  Christopher,  who  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  composed  for  it  another  little  poem 
— tliis  time  of  a prefatory  character — “ in 
laudem  autoris.  ” When  a few  years  later 
the  New  Canaan  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam, this  poem,  in  company  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  copy,  suffered  unmerciful  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Stem  the  printer’s 
Dutch  compositors.  Repunctuated  and 
emended,  it  would  seem  to  read  as  follows : 

44  This  work  a matchless  mirror  is,  that  shows 
The  humors  of  the  Separatist,  and  those 
So  truly  personated  by  thy  pen. 

I was  amaz’d  to  see ’t ; herein  all  men 
May  plainly  see,  as  in  an  interlude, 

Each  actor  figure:  and  the  scene  well  view’d 
In  comic,  tragic,  and  in  pastoral  strife, 

For  tyth  of  mint  and  cummin,  shows  their  life, 
Nothing  but  opposition  ’gainst  the  right 

• 
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Of  sacred  Majesty:  men  full  of  spite, 

Goodness  abusing,  turning  virtue  out 
Of  doors  to  whipping,  stocking,  and  full  bent 
To  plotting  mischief  ’gainst  the  innocent, 
Burning  their  houses,  as  if  ordained  by  fate, 

In  spite  of  law,  to  be  made  ruinate. 

This  task  is  well  performed,  and  patience  be 
Thy  present  comfort,  and  thy  constancy 
Thine  honor ; and  this  glass,  where  it  shall  come. 
Shall  sing  thy  praises  to  the  day  of  doom.,” 

These  verses  show  that  Gardiner  when 
he  wrote  them  was  acting  in  close  sympa- 
thy with  Morton  and  Gorges,  and  they  were 
then  preparing  their  second  and  more  care- 
fully devised  assault  on  the  Massachusetts 
charter.  Into  the  details  of  this  assault  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  ; they  have 
been  recounted  elsewhere,  and  they  fill  a 
prominent  page  in  the  early  annals  of  New 
England.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  February,  1634,  Gardiner,  again  in  com- 
pany with  Morton  and  Ratcliff,  appeared 
before  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
repeated  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  now  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  table,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  lent  a ready  ear  to  all  complaints 
against  Puritans.  It  was  certainly  so  on 
this  occasion,  upon  which,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Thomas  Morton,  who  alone  has  given 
us  any  account  of  what  took  place,  he 
soundly  rated  Cradock  and  Humfrey,  who 
again  appeared  for  the  company.  In- 
deed, when  Cradock  told  him  that  the  char- 
ter had  gone  to  America,  the  Archbishop 
did  not  hesitate  to  call  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  company  “an  imposterous 
knave,”  and  to  sharply  bid  him  to  send  for 
it  back  at  once.  As  for  Ratcliff,  he  did 
not  now  lack  sympathizers,  to  all  appear- 
ances not  less  able  than  they  were  eager  to 
do  him  justice.  On  the  spot  he  was 4 ‘com- 
forted with  the  cropping  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp’s  ears.”  Morton,  however,  in  his 
rambling  account  nowhere  mentions  Gar- 
diner’s name,  and  it  can  not  be  positively 
asserted  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  may  have  died  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  time  when  he  wrote  the 
verses  in  praise  of  the  author  of  the  New 
Canaan  and  the  time  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Council;  or  he  may  again  have 
wandered  away  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Rome. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was 
present  in  the  Council-chamber  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1634,  and  no  further  record  of 
him  has  yet  come  to  light.  He  simply 
fades  from  view. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a word  of  the 
subsequent  fate  of  the  companion  of  his 
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earlier  sojourn  in  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Purchase,  formerly  Mary  Grove, 
from  Boirdly,  in  Salopshire,  England. 
It  would  seem — for  nothing  certainly  is 
known  of  her — that  having  safely  outlived 
the  dangerous  period  of  youthful  life,  she 
settled  down  to  the  somewhat  hard-faring 
every-day  existence  common  to  all  those 
who  at  that  early  time  were  fated  to  sub- 
due the  rugged  coast  of  Maine.  Thomas 
Purchase,  her  husband,  is  described  by 
Savage  as  “ an  adventurer  of  good  discre- 
tion and  perseverance.”  Some  three  or 
four  localities  in  the  town  of  Brunswick 
contend  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
place  of  his  abode ; but  wherever  he  lived, 
he  was  all  his  life  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade  and  the  salmon  fishery.  Josselyn 
also,  in  his  Tivo  Voyages , makes  mention 
of  him  as  having  undergone  a somewhat 
remarkable  course  of  medical  treatment, 
inasmuch  as  he  ‘ 4 cured  himself  of  the  sci- 
atica with  Bears-grease,  keeping  some  of 
it  continually  in  his  groin.”  He  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  surviving 
him,  though  he  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  101  years.  His  first  wife,  Mary, 
is  recorded  as  having  died  in  Boston  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1656,  and  it  is  not  def- 
initely known  that  by  this  marriage  there 
were  any  children. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Mary  Pur- 
chase who  thus  died  in  Boston  was  identi- 
cal with  the  Mary  Grove  who  had  been 
married  there  to  Thomas  Purchase  twenty- 
five  years  before.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  her  husband  never  had  occasion  to 
repent  the  choice  he  had  made.  He  cer- 
tainly entered  into  the  married  state  with 
his  eyes  open;  but  beggars  proverbially 
can  not  be  choosers,  and  in  those  days  the 
hardy  settlers  of  Maine  were  sorely  put  to 
it  for  helpmates.  There  were  scandalous 
stories  afloat  about  other  matrons  in  that 
neighborhood  as  well  as  Mistress  Purchase, 
and  the  husband  of  that  lady,  if  he  ever 
experienced  any  misgivings  as  to  her  past 
life,  would  certainly  have  found  a sympa- 
thetic spiritual  adviser  in  the  Rev.  Richard 
Gibson,  the  settled  minister  of  his  former 
home  of  Saco.  That  gentleman  also  took 
unto  himself  a wife  in  1638,  and  shortly 
after,  under  date  of  January  14, 1639, 1 find 
him  writing  as  follows  to  Governor  Win- 
throp  at  Boston ; and  it  is  the  Christian 
spirit  of  the  last  lines  of  the  extract  which 
might  have  been  commended  to  Thomas 
Purchase,  if  he  ever  felt  a regret  that  he 
had  interfered  with  Sir  Christopher’s  do- 


mestic arrangements.  Of  his  wife  the 
Rev.  Richard  Gibson  wrote  thus: 

“ By  the  providence  of  God  and  the  counsel 
of  friends,  I have  lately  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Saco Howbeit, 

so  it  is  for  the  present  that  some  troublous 
spirits  out  of  misaffection,  others,  as  is  sup- 
posed, for  hire,  have  cast  an  aspersion  upon 
her,  and  generally  avouch  that  she  so  behaved 
herself  in  the  ship  which  brought  her  from 
England  hither  some  two  years  ago  that  the 
block  was  reeved  at  the  mainyard  to  have 
ducked  her,  and  that  she  was  kept  close  in  the 
ship’s  cabin  forty-eight  hours  for  shelter  and 
rescue,  which  tends  to  her  utter  infamy,  the 
grief  of  her  friends,  and  my  very  great  infamy 
and  hinderance 

“My  humble  suit  unto  your  Worship  is  that 
you  would  please  to  call  before  you  [certain 
persons  named]  which  came  over  in  the  ship 
with  her,  and  examine  them  of  these  things 
whereof  she  is  accused,  and  I humbly  entreat 
that  you  would  give  a testimonial  of  these  ex- 
aminations. I married  the  maid  upon  long 
demurs  by  advice  of  friends,  and  if  these  im- 
putations be  justly  charged  upon  her,  I shall 
reverence  God’s  afflicting  hand,  aud  possess 
myself  in  patience  under  God’s  chastising.” 


FROST. 

The  pane  is  etched  with  wondrous  tracery; 

Curve  interlaced  with  curve  and  line  with  line, 

Like  subtle  measures  of  sweet  harmony 
Transformed  to  shapes  of  beauty  crystalline. 

Slim,  graceful  vines  and  tendrils  of  such  sort 
As  never  grew  save  in  some  fairy  world 

Wind  up  from  roots  of  misted  silver  wrought 
Through  tulip  flowers  and  lilies  half  unfurled. 

Shag  firs  and  hemlocks  blend  with  plumy  palms, 
Spiked  cacti  spring  from  feathery  ferns  and  weeds, 

And  sea-blooms  such  as  rock  in  Southern  calms 
Mingle  their  foamy  fronds  with  sedge  and  reeds. 

And  there  are  flights  of  birds  with  iris  wings 
That  shed  in  mid-air  many  a brilliant  plume, 

And  scintillating  shoals  of  swimming  things 
That  seem  to  float  in  clear  green  ocean  gloom. 

And  there  are  diamond-crusted  diadems, 

And  orbs  of  pearl  and  sceptres  of  pale  gold, 

Stored  up  in  crystal  grottoes,  lit  with  gems 
And  paved  with  emeralds  of  price  untold. 

And  marvellous  architecture  of  no  name, 

Fa9ades  and  shafts  of  loveliest  form  and  hue, 

Keen  pinnacles  and  turrets  tipped  with  flame, 
And  fretted  domes  of  purest  sapphire  blue. 

All  these  the  genii  of  the  Frost  last  night 
Wrought  through  the  still  cold  hours  by  charm 
and  rune; 

And  now,  like  dreams  dispelled  before  the  light, 
They  float  away  in  vapor  on  the  noon. 
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MY  old  friends  Jack  and  Helen  Bur- 
bank left  me  mistress  of  their  ele- 
gant mansion  on  the  Hudson  while  they 
took  one  of  their  unexpected  flights  to 
Europe.  This  time  it  was  for  Birdie’s 
eyes.  Birdie,  their  idolized  daughter,  was 
then  a “ sweet  girl  graduate,”  and  a fine 
type  of  the  frail  American  beauty.  She 
had  been  abroad  several  times  already,  but 
no  climate  gave  roses  permanently  to  her 
cheeks.  Jack  was  a big  handsome  fellow, 
who  for  some  years  had  been  doing  busi- 
ness in  Wall  Street.  What  business  pre- 
cisely I never  found  out.  When  he  enter- 
tained his  male  friends  they  always  talked 
of  “margins,”  and  “puts,”  and  “calls,” 
and  “straddles,”  and  made  me  think  of 
what  St.  Augustine  says : ‘ ‘ The  trifling  of 
adults  is  called  business.”  Once  I ven- 
tured to  quote  this.  One  of  the  heavy 
men  present  looked  at  me  for  a long  time, 
debating  whether  it  were  worth  the  while 
to  pay  any  attention  to  me,  and  then  he 
said,  ponderously,  “Madam,  we  brokers 
are  the  Atlases  that  bear  the  world  upon 
our  shoulders.  All  business  is  supported 
by  and  through  us.  ” I did  not  know  how 
to  answer  him,  but  all  the  same  I felt  that 
he  could  and  should  have  been  silenced 
instead  of  me.  Subsequently  I learned  a 
good  deal  about  those  Atlases. 

A few  words  will  give  an  idea  of  Tor- 
ricelli, the  costly  home  of  the  Burbanks. 
Jack,  somewhere  in  his  travels  abroad, 
had  been  greatly  charmed  by  an  old  pile 
with  sugar-loaf  towers — quaint,  pictur- 
esque, dreamy.  Helen  shared  his  admi- 
ration, and  Torricelli  was  the  result.  The 
towers,  already  ivy-clung,  were  wonder- 
fully beautiful,  especially  in  the  moon- 
light, overlooking  the  lovely  terraces, 
decked  with  fountains,  statues,  and  shrub- 
bery, that  separated  the  mansion  from  the 
river. 

One  summer  afternoon  I sat  with  Hel- 
en on  one  of  the  broad  piazzas.  Lovely 
trailing  vines  curtained  us  from  a too 
glaring  light,  and  cast  their  shadows  upon 
the  floor  of  real  mosaic.  Birds  sang  in 
the  shrubbery  or  bathed  themselves  in 
the  fountain  basins  ; bees  hummed  above 
the  cups  of  luxuriant  flowers  of  every 
kind  that  an  extravagant  professional 
florist  could  make  grow  in  the  open  or  in 
his  greenhouses.  Helen,  fanning  herself 
languidly  as  she  sat  in  a luxuriant  arm- 
chair, said:  “How  are  you  ever  going  to 


amuse  yourself  in  this  barrack  while  we 
are  away?” 

“You  call  this  a barrack,  and  yet  the 
drapery  of  a single  window  has  cost  a 
thousand  dollars!”  I spoke  reproachful- 
ly, for  I felt  that  Helen  was  an  ungrate- 
ful woman.  I did  not  understand  then 
what  became  very  clear  to  me  afterward. 

“Oh,  well,  cousin.  You  know  the  al- 
pha and  omega  of  Jack’s  business  creed  is 
‘visible  opulence.’  He  says  nobody  is 
rich  only  so  long  as  people  believe  him  to 
be  so.  We  have  two  houses  full  of  costly 
things  that  we  can  not  use  and  really  do 
not  want,  and  all  the  world  envies  us  our 
grand  fortune.  Do  you  know  I never 
think  of  us  as  fortunate  ?”  And  with  this 
Helen  rose,  made  a turn  across  the  ve- 
randa, and  then  dropped  back  into  her 
seat  with  a sigh. 

“Helen  Burbank!”  I cried.  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  are  not  a happy 
woman?  Is  not  Jack  the  best  of  hus- 
bands ?” 

“Oh  yes.  I suppose  I am  a happy 
woman,  and  of  course  Jack  is  a good 
husband,  but — Come,  Cousin  Jane,  let 
us  ride  around  the  grounds.  The  car- 
riage has  been  waiting  an  age.”  And 
Helen  dragged  on  her  hat  and  gloves  and 
her  costly  Dolman.  As  we  descended  the 
broad  steps  of  the  mansion  a footman 
in  blue  and  cream-colored  livery  ceremo- 
niously opened  the  carriage  door,  shut  it 
when  we  were  seated,  and  then  mounted 
his  seat  behind  the  elegant  barouche,  where 
he  sat  like  a statue  with  folded  arms. 

The  park  of  Torricelli  was  beautiful; 
the  day  magnificent;  yet  as  the  luxurious 
carriage  rolled  noiselessly  over  the  graded 
roads,  I could  see  that  Helen  was  ill  at 
ease.  I thought  it  was  that  gorgeous 
footman,  and  told  her  so.  She  smiled, 
and  said:  “Jack  thinks  we  must  have 
everything,  and  that  includes  a coachman 
and  footman  in  livery.  I hate  the  whole 
thing,  and  I know  he  does;  and  now, 
Cousin  Jane,  never  mention  the  subject 
again.” 

My  cousin  Helen  had  changed  wonder- 
fully since  she  became  a fine  lady,  indif- 
ferent to  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world. 
She  was  a buxom,  rosy  minx  at  twelve, 
as  I remembered  her.  Then  fortune  sep- 
arated us  for  years.  I visited  her  once  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  when  Jack  was 
a “struggling  writer.”  She  wore  a ten- 
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cent  calico  dress  then,  and  did  all  her  own 
work.  After  that  they  bought  a little 
farm  some  thirty  miles  from  that  city,  and 
there  they  lived  some  ten  years.  I used 
to  think  that  those  must  have  been  Hel- 
en’s dark  days — cooped  up  in  a dismal 
country  cottage,  working  like  a slave  from 
morning  till  night.  I often  thought  of  it 
when  I saw  her  lolling  in  her  blue  satin- 
lined  landau,  too  listless  almost  to  hold 
up  her  dainty  parasol. 

But  this  sudden  trip  to  Italy.  It  was 
“apropos  of  nothing,”  Helen  said,  for 
Birdie  could  not  endure  the  sea,  and  no 
foreign  country  ever  agreed  with  her.  A 
day  or  two  before  they  sailed  I remarked 
to  Jack  that  it  would  forever  remain  a 
mystery  to  me  why  people  who  had  de- 
lightful homes  like  Torricelli  could  ever 
leave  them,  unless  absolutely  obliged  to 
do  so,  and  especially  that  they  could  leave 
them  to  roam  over  the  world  without  any 
specific  object,  sleeping  in  the  dingy  crypts 
of  steamers,  and  paying  double  for  food 
that  must  make  them  sigh  for  their  French 
cook  at  home. 

Jack  looked  at  me.  I think  he  was  go- 
ing to  say  something  serious,  but  instead 
he  declared  that  I was  envious  of  their 
prospect  of  enjoyment,  and  then  pressed 
me  to  join  them.  Helen  and  Birdie  also 
urged  me.  I told  her  I would  not  relin- 
quish the  fun  of  running  Torricelli  a cou- 
ple of  months  for  anything,  and  that  I 
would  wager  her  ladyship’s  idle  servants 
would  not  have  quite  so  much  leisure 
when  once  I was  in  charge. 

The  family  left  at  noon.  The  next 
morning  I sent  for  Hobson,  the  butler.  I 
told  him  that  during  my  management  I 
would  have  all  tradesmen’s  bills  sent  di- 
rectly to  me  when  goods  were  delivered. 
There  would  be  no  dinners — Hobson  look- 
ed aghast— no  dinners,  I repeated,  only  a 
little  lunch  at  one  o’clock  for  me  and  any 
friend  who  might  call.  Then  I went  over 
the  larder  with  him,  and  took  note  of  what 
supplies  there  were,  locked  the  wine-cel- 
lar, and  kept  the  key.  By  that  time  I no 
doubt  had  the  reputation,  from  butler  to 
scullion,  of  being  an  “awful  screw.”  It 
always  seemed  as  if  neither  Jack  nor  Hel- 
en cared  how  much  was  ordered,  nor  how 
enormous  the  bills  were.  I could  not  en- 
dure such  lack  of  system,  and  told  Helen 
so.  “Oh,  well, ’’she  replied,  “you  don’t 
suppose  I could  hint  to  that  butler,  for 
example,  that  he  is  not  going  all  right  ? I 
know  we  pay  for  wine  enough  for  a large 


family.  We  use  very  little  at  our  din- 
ners, you  know.  But  what  can  be  done  t 
Jack  won’t  interfere  with  Hobson’s  man- 
agement, and  as  for  me,  I’m  quite  afraid 
of  the  creature.  You  can  overhaul  his 
works  if  you  dare.  Better  let  him  alone, 
though.  Take  everything  easy,  and  en- 
joy this  Eden,  as  you  call  it,  as  best  you 
may.”  And  then  she  told  me  to  use  her 
room  and  her  writing-desk,  and  if  the 
house  should  get  on  fire,  to  save  a big 
ledger  in  the  under-closet  of  it.  “It  is 
an  old  journal,  cousin.  You  might  like 
to  look  at  it;  but  it  would  probably  bore 
you.  Perhaps  it  wouldn’t,  though.  You 
are  a little  sentimental.”  I thought  the 
speech  rather  strange,  and  often  thought 
of  it  afterward. 

Days  passed  before  I had  leisure  to  rum- 
mage in  the  closet  of  Helen’s  beautiful  or- 
molu desk.  Her  journal  was  written  in 
a cumbrous  old  ledger  covering  several 
years  of  Helen’s  early  life,  but  not  one 
word  after  her  installation  as  mistress  of 
Torricelli.  For  three  days  I spent  every 
spare  moment  upon  that  journal.  I think 
nothing  ever  so  astonished  me.  It  was  a 
revelation. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HELEN’S  JOURNAL. 

“ Philadelphia , March  — , 186-.— Jack 
has  decided  that  we  are  to  leave  the  city. 

How,  or  exactly  when,  we  don’t  know. 

We  have  such  a hard  struggle  to  live. 

We  never  know  from  month  to  month 
what  our  income  is  going  to  be  from 
Jack’s  writings.  I live  in  daily  appre- 
hension of  the  time  when  we  shall  have 
to  use  the  little  sum  so  carefully  hoard- 
ed for  Birdie’s  education.  Birdie  is  hav- 
ing great  trouble  with  her  teething,  and 
Jack  looks  at  times  almost  haggard.  We 
must  get  out  of  these  little  stuffy  rooms 
before  another  heated  term.  Oh,  for  the 
sight  of  God’s  green  earth,  and  for  one 
long  breath  of  balmy  air!  Jack  says, 

‘Yes,  we  must  go,  dear,  but  it  is  a leap  in 
the  dark.’  I don’t  feel  so.  I believe  in 
the  country.  God  seems  nearer  there.  I 
lived  in  the  country  till  I was  twelve 
years  old.  I know  how  to  take  care  of 
chickens,  make  butter,  and  cultivate  flow- 
ers. He  smiles  incredulously  when  I tell 
him  this,  and  sighing,  kisses  me  and  Bir- 
die. I too  have  had  misgivings,  but  not 
now,  for  the  doctor  hints  that  Birdie  is  in 
danger,  and  Jack,  he  says,  needs  a change. 
When  I think  of  my  treasures  in  danger  I 
feel  as  if  I had  the  strength  of  an  army. 
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“ Plainville,  New  Jersey , March  10. 
— Birdie  seemed  worse,  and  Jack  made 
me  bring  her  down  here  to  stay  with  the 
Hodges  till  he  packs  up  our  things.  It 
is  too  bad  that  the  dear  boy  has  to  do  all 
the  work  alone.  I hope  he  won’t  forget 
to  bring  pussy.  We  are  to  stay  here 
while  we  look  around  for  a cottage  and 
an  acre  of  ground.  The  land  here  is  too 
high,  and  I feel  sure  there  is  malaria, 
though  the  residents  of  the  place  all  deny 
it.  I feel  it  in  the  damp  air,  and  smell  it 
in  this  nasty,  sticky,  clayey  soil.  Com- 
ing down  to  the  ferry,  I bought  a bag- 
ful of  seeds.  Oh,  how  I long  to  begin 
farming!  I’m  not  a bit  blue  over  the 
prospect,  though  we  must  take  Birdie's 
money  to  buy  our  cottage  and  land.  Jack 
is  a little  dubious  about  this  leap  in  the 
dark,  though  he  won’t  admit  it.  I know, 
though,  by  the  way  he  plays  his  violin.  I 
never  hinted  this  to  him,  and  so  his  pre- 
cious old  friend  is  my  secret  ally. 

44 Jersey  Pine  Barrens , April  6,  186-. 
— Here  we  are  actually  settled  in  our 
new  home  almost  a month.  Birdie  has 
learned  to  walk,  and  is  already  much  bet- 
ter. Jack  and  I can  not  express  our  joy 
over  the  change,  nor  sufficiently  censure 
our  folly  in  living  so  long  cooped  up  in 
the  city.  We  are  half  a mile  from  a little 
settlement  that  is  sure  to  grow  rapidly,  for 
it  has  a railroad  just  opened.  A nice  cot- 
tage of  seven  rooms,  a chicken  yard  and 
house,  and  a big  wood-shed  over  the  back 
door.  There  is  no  well,  though,  and  Jack 
has  to  bring  all  the  water  in  a keg  placed 
on  a wheelbarrow  from  a lake  almost  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away,  for  that  is  only  a 
little  further  than  our  nearest  neighbor’s, 
and  Jack  prefers  to  get  it  there.  We  must 
have  a well  by-and-by.  We  put  all  our 
savings,  except  a few  dollars,  into  this 
place.  The  poor  man  who  built  it  could 
not  pay  his  mortgage,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  losing  it  for  $300.  As  it  is,  he  got 
$200  to  go  West  with,  for  we  gave  $500. 
The  place,  if  anywhere  else,  could  sell  for 
$1000  easily.  There  is  ever  so  much  land 
all  around,  with  little  pines  and  oaks,  a,nd 
the  huckleberry  bushes  are  just  a tangle. 
How  I long  for  them  to  get  ripe ! 

“There  is  a big  garden  spot  cleared. 
The  little  trees  come  quite  up  to  the  end 
of  our  veranda  on  the  north  side.  Oh ! it 
is  delightful  to  sit  on  our  little  veranda 
and  listen  to  the  mocking-birds  in  the 
woods.  Jack  can  imitate  them  on  his  vi- 
olin. To-day  I did  all  my  washing  and 


ironing.  Jack  helped  me.  Washing  is 
not  hard,  and  ironing  is  really  artistic 
work. 

44  April  10. — Yesterday  Jack  got  our 
neighbor’s  horse,  and  ploughed  for  the 
first  time.  Oh,  such  crooked  furrows!  I 
led  the  horse  at  first,  but  he  soon  sent  me 
into  the  house,  that  he  might  be  free  to 
express  his  feelings,  I think.  While  I 
was  there  he  said:  ‘I  know  the  science 
of  ploughing.  I know  what  you  do  to 
make  the  plough  go  right  or  left,  deep 
or  shallow,  but  really,  you  don’t  plough 
by  science,  but  by  instinct.’  I stopped 
the  horse,  and  looked  squarely  at  Jack 
and  said,  4 Jack,  I know  you  can  plough. 
Why,  any  common  man  can  learn  to 
plough.  Just  have  patience.’  Then  he 
made  me  come  in,  and  I got  him  a nice 
dinner.  When  he  came  in  at  sunset  he 
looked  triumphant,  and  tired  as  he  was, 
his  face  all  begrimed,  he  seized  me  and 
waltzed  me  around  the  little  dining-room 
till  he  nearly  upset  Birdie’s  cradle.  He 
had  got  the  4 knack,’  he  said.  I never  saw 
him  look  so  handsome. 

44  April  12. — To-day  I made  my  first  loaf 
of  real  raised  bread.  It  was  another 
grand  triumph.  I set  the  sponge  late  last 
night  with  half  a yeast  cake.  It  was  cold, 
and  I did  not  know  how  to  keep  the  sponge 
warm.  Finally  I set  my  boiler  upon  the 
kitchen  table,  poised  on  four  bottles,  and 
with  a tiny  lamp  underneath.  Then  I put 
on  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  and  went  to 
bed.  I got  up  before  Jack.  My  sponge 
was  ready  to  run  over.  I mixed  my  bread, 
and  set  it  in  the  boiler  turned  on  its  side 
before  the  stove,  the  dough  covered  with  a 
cloth.  Jack  had  not  seen  it,  and  it  was 
finely  baked  and  cold  at  dinner-time,  when 
Jack  had  finished  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing his  ground.  What  a surprise  it  was! 
for  Jack  is  particularly  fond  of  good 
bread.  He  asked  where  I got  that  splen- 
did loaf,  supposing  some  neighbor  had 
sent  it  to  me.  I did  not  answer  him  di- 
rectly, and  Jack  turned  to  Birdie,  seated 
in  her  high  chair,  and  gravely  asked  her 
where  that  loaf  came  from.  4 Mamma— 
tobe,'  she  replied,  pounding  her  plate  with 
her  spoon.  I thought  Jack  would  not 
understand  her  word  for  ‘stove,’  but  he 
did,  and  expressed  great  pride  in  my  skill. 
I don’t  think  he  is  as  proud  as  I am  of  his 
learning  to  plough,  and  told  him  so.  Last 
night  a big  empty  house  in  the  village 
was  burned  down — set  on  fire  accidental- 
ly by  tramps,  it  is  said.  We  must  be  dou- 
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bly  careful  of  lire— no  fire-engines  owned 
■here. 

“ April  16. — The  Daily  Proteus  sent 
Jack  twenty  dollars  last  week  for  two  edi- 
•torials.  Oh,  how  rich  we  felt!  We  im- 
mediately bought  and  set  out  a lot  of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  also  some  ever- 
greens and  shade  trees.  I made  Jack 
hire  a man  a week  to  help  him.  There  is 
an  old  neglected  strawberry  patch  near 
the  cottage,  and  three  rows  of  raspberry 
bushes.  I have  spent  hours  on  my  hands 
And  knees  pulling  out  old  grass  roots  and 
last  year’s  weeds  from  these  poor  strawber- 
ries. Then  I sprinkled  ashes  over  them, 
and  from  the  first  I have  poured  all  my 
dish-water  and  soap-suds  on  them : I won- 
der if  I shall  have  one  strawberry  ? 

“ April  17. — I have  such  trouble  to 
make  my  pretty  little  white  Leghorn  hens 
sit.  They  lay  all  the  time,  and  every  few 
days  one  of  them  will  excite  my  hopes  by 
pretending  to  sit.  I give  her  a nest  of 
eggs,  and  that  seems  to  banish  the  last 
vestige  of  seriousness  in  her  intentions, 
and  in  a day  or  two  I find  her  laying 
again.  I am  told  that  this  is  a ‘ feature’ 
of  the  Leghorn  fowl:  a very  bad  one,  I 
think. 

“My  good  neighbors  the  Wormleys 
moved  to  the  city  to-day.  We  are  sorry 
enough  to  lose  them.  Jack  spent  nearly  a 
whole  day  helping  Mr.  W.  pack  up  his 
‘ lares  and  penates,’  as  he  said.  Mrs.  W. 
gave  him  some  old  chicken-coops,  some 
much-needed  farming  tools,  and  a really 
good  bedstead — old-fashioned,  but  solid, 
and  what  I much  want.  This  will  be  nice 
in  our  guest-chamber,  and  by-and-by  we 
will  get  a mattress  and  some  bedding. 
With  all  our  poverty,  though,  we  are 
able,  thank  God,  to  help  others.  Jack 
has  helped  another  neighbor,  Mr.  Hall, 
two  or  three  times,  when  pressed  with  his 
work,  and  I have  several  times  gone  over 
and  helped  Mrs.  Hall  with  her  washing, 
for  she  is  not  well  this  spring,  and  she  has 
a baby  two  months  old. 

“ April  20.— Our  new  neighbors  the 
Pillsburys  moved  into  the  Wormley  house 
to-day,  I had  some  fresh  bread  baked, 
And  I kept  thinking  I ought  to  carry  a 
loaf  to  Mrs.  Pillsbury.  It  seemed  absurd 
.too,  but  while  Birdie  slept  I put  a loaf  in 
a basket,  covered  it  with  a snowy  nap- 
kin, and  started.  Mrs.  P.  came  to  the 
door.  She  had  a towel  on  her  head,  and 
looked  very  tired.  I told  her  I was  her 
.nearest  neighbor,  and  though  by  no 
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means  a spiritualist,  I had  been  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  she  wanted  a loaf  of 
bread.  Her  face  beamed  with  pleasure. 
She  said  she  was  a spiritualist,  and  that 
bread  was  just  what  she  most  needed,  as, 
in  the  confusion  of  getting  ready,  the 
staff  of  life  was  forgotten.  She  came 
out  and  chatted  with  me,  and  we  agreed 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  acquainted. 
She  is  almost  as  young  as  I am,  but  has 
no  children  yet.  While  talking  in  the 
shed  a hen  with  feathers  all  ruffled  up 
came  in  and  settled  herself  in  a cor- 
ner behind  a saw-horse.  Mrs.  P.  threw 
her  out-of-doors.  She  told  me  that  that 
hen  had  preserved  her  mania  for  sitting 
all  through  the  journey.  She  was  in- 
corrigible. I timidly  asked  if  I might 
borrow  her,  not  dreaming  of  anything 
but  a refusal  to  such  an  odd  request. 
Mrs.  Pillsbury  said  I was  welcome  to  her 
services.  ‘But  will  she  sit,’  I asked,  ‘if 
taken  to  my  place  ?’  ‘ Sit !’  exclaimed 

Mrs.  P.  ‘ That  hen  will  sit  in  a pail  of 
water,  I do  believe.’  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  that  Brahma  hen  was  comforta- 
bly sitting  on  my  twelve  duck  eggs  in 
the  corner  of  my  wood-shed.  How  nice 
if  they  hatch!  Jack  says  they  may  be 
last  year’s  eggs  for  aught  I know.  ‘ Com- 
mend me  to  you,  Muggins,*  for  faith!’ 
he  exclaimed,  and  then  he  had  to  play 
bear,  and  disarrange  my  collar  and  my 
back  hair.  He  is  always  behaving  like 
a big  boy. 

“ April  21. — Our  pease,  planted  some 
three  weeks  ago,  are  looking  lovely.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  I am  to  enjoy  the  de- 
light of  preparing  fresh,  delicious  green 
pease  from  my  own  place  ? Dear  me ! I 
do  not  get  time  to  put  down  the  tenth  of 
what  we  do  here.  How  the  blessed  time 
flies ! When  we  first  came  we  spent  al- 
most a whole  day  raking  up  leaves  in  the 
woods  and  packing  them  down  in  a big 
square  hole  two  feet  deep,  with  the  dirt  re- 
moved piled  up  in  a bank  along  the  north 
side.  We  danced  on  the  leaves  to  pack 
them  down,  drove  down  stakes  around  it, 
and  this  was  our  hot-bed.  Two  old  sheets 
sewed  together  served  in  place  of  sashes. 
Our  neighbor  Hall  (Old  Cassy , Jack  and 
I call  him — short  for  Cassandra,  because 
he  is  always  predicting  evil)  came  by  as 
we  were  adding  the  final  touches.  He 
asked  what  manure  we  used,  for  the  leaves 


* One  of  Jack’s  old  names  for  Helen,  I suppose, 
in  those  idyllic  days. — Note  by  Cousin  Jane. 
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were  all  covered  with  earth.  We  told 
him  leaves,  soap-suds,  garbage,  and  a boil- 
er or  two  of  boiling  water.  ‘Oh,  you 
can’t  get  any  heat  without  stable  ma- 
nure,’ said  Old  Cassy.  Some  days  later, 
when  Jack’s  seeds  were  all  in  the  bed,  Cas- 
sy went  by,  and  Jack  pulled  a thermome- 
ter out  of  his  hot-bed,  and  showed  it  stand- 
ing at  80°.  He  looked  incredulous.  Nev- 
er did  plants  grow  better  in  a hot-bed.  We 
shall  have  lots  of  plants  to  sell.  All  one 
end  we  devoted  to  sweet-potatoes — plant- 
ing a whole  bushel  as  close  together  as 
they  could  lie. 

“ May  1. — We  have  christened  our 
place  Mount  Hope,  because  it  is  on  a hill, 
and  Hope  is  one  of  our  watch- words.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  rich;  but  please  God 
that  our  honest,  hard  work  may  give  us 
the  means  to  continue  as  happy  as  we 
now  are ! I never  was  so  happy  before. 
That  ogre,  the  landlord’s  agent,  who  used 
to  come  with  such  merciless  promptitude 
every  month  and  take  away  our  painful- 
ly saved-up  earnings,  can  not  enter  here. 
A poor  tramp  came  to  our  door  to-day. 
He  wanted  to  work,  and  we  gave  him 
some  clothes. 

“ May  2. — All  day  by  ‘spells’  I have 
been  out  helping  Jack  make  the  garden. 
I never  worked  out-of-doors  before  we 
came  here.  It  is  inspiriting.  The  day 
was  delicious.  Birdie  toddled  about,  fall- 
ing down  every  other  minute,  but  always 
crowing  with  delight.  She  is  the  dearest 
little  cherub  in  the  world.  Yesterday 
Jack  lay  down  on  the  lounge  and  fell 
asleep.  He  had  been  up  long  before  sun- 
rise, and  was  tired.  I was  doing  my  work 
and  watching  her.  She  went  about  very 
softly,  so  as  not  to  wake  papa.  She  was 
struggling  with  all  her  little  might,  pla- 
cing the  chairs  carefully  in  a row  before 
the  lounge  so  that  papa  might  not  fall 
off. 

“ May  10. — Jack’s  hard  work,  instead 
of  hurting  him,  as  I feared,  is  making  a 
new  man  of  him.  He  will  not  wear  a 
broad  - brimmed  hat.  He  wants  to  get 
brown,  he  says. 

“ May  17. — Eureka!  My  ducks  have 
hatched! — at  least  seven  of  the  twelve 
eggs.  Almost  all  our  planting  is  done. 
The  tramp  that  came  to  us  last  month  re- 
turned some  days  ago,  and  asked  to  stay 
and  work  for  his  board.  He  seemed  hon- 
est, and  we  could  not  refuse.  I took  Mrs. 
Pillsbury  into  my  confidence,  and  she  lent 
me  some  things  to  fix  up  a room  for  this 


new-comer.  We  call  him  our  G.  G.  (good 
genius),  because  he  is  so  handy  and  so 
helpful.  He  took  some  big  crates,  which 
he  made  himself,  filled  them  with  sweet- 
potato  plants,  and  carried  them  down  to 
our  one  grocery  store  and  to  our  meat 
market.  He  expects  that  they  will  sell 
at  forty-five  cents  a hundred. 

“ May  18. — Our  garden  grows  apace. 
We  have  lettuce  from  our  hot-bed,  and 
also  radishes.  We  undertake  everything, 
Jack  and  I.  When  we  first  came  we 
read  how  to  plant  asparagus,  and  made  a 
bed,  dug  a trench  two  feet  deep,  filled  the 
bottom  with  old  boots,  rubbers,  straw, 
weeds,  and  every  rubbish  that  could  de- 
cay. Above  this  a load  of  stable  manure 
bought  of  Cassy ; then  the  earth,  and  the 
plants  we  set  down  deep  into  this  the 
other  day.  Jack  says  we  are  capable  of 
4 staggering’  into  anything.  At  last  one 
of  my  Leghorns  did  seriously  sit,  and  I 
gave  her  nine  turkey-eggs,  bought  of  a 
person  in  town  who  wanted  Leghorn  eggs. 

G.  G.  made  the  exchange.  He  finds  out 
everything. 

“ May  26.— We  have  got  a well.  Oh, 
what  a treasure!  For  weeks  Jack  and  I 
have  been  calculating  the  possibility  of' 
paying  for  a well  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
a foot  for  the  labor,  and  on  this  hill  we 
should  have  to  dig  at  least  forty  feet.  It 
did  seem  a herculean  task.  It  must  be 
that  Providence  has  special  charge  of  such 
babes  in  the  woods  as  Jack  and  I.  The 
other  day  at  table  I said  to  Jack,  ‘Are  not 
we  three  grown  people  competent  to  dig 
a hole?’  ‘ There  are  the  bricks,  you  know. 

It  will  take  about  three  thousand;’  and 
the  dear  boy  looked  melancholy.  G.  G. 
said  he  could  dig  a well,  he  believed.  The 
next  day  I left  Birdie  with  Mrs.  Pillsbury 
while  I went  to  find  the  owner  of  the 
house  that  lately  burned  down  ; found 
him,  and  went  with  him  to  look  at  the 
bricks  of  the  fallen  chimneys.  I bought 
them  all  for  three  dollars,  and  arranged 
for  their  delivery  at  Mount  Hope.  Jack 
laid  nearly  all  the  bricks.  The  well  was 
finished  yesterday.  It  is  close  to  the 
kitchen  door,  in  the  shed.  G.  G.  made 
the  curb,  and  hung  the  buckets  over  the 
wheel. 

“ June  9. — To-day  we  had  green  pease, 
eggs  in  an  omelet,  and  a lettuce  salad  for 
dinner,  all  from  our  own  place,  and  the 
work  of  our  own  hands. 

“June  16. — Memorable  day.  Jack  went 
to  the  post-office  this  morning  as  usual. 
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I was  out  sweeping  out  and  refilling  my 
duck-pond.  Some  one  was  leading  a cow 
up  the  road  that  goes  by  our  house.  I 
kept  on  my  work,  dreaming  of  the  time 
when  Jack  and  I would  own  a cow,  and 
have  cream  with  our  strawberries,  which 
are  ripe  now,  and  we  have  more  than  we 
can  eat.  I felt  that  Birdie  must  have 
milk  before  she  can  become  robust.  I 
had  scarcely  got  into  the  house  when  I 
heard  Jack  calling — ‘Muggins!’  I went 
out,  and  there  stood  Jack  with  a little 
clock  under  his  arm,  and  holding  a pret- 
ty brown  short-horned  cow  by  a chain 
which  rested  on  his  arm  in  folds.  His 
face  was  radiant.  It  fairly  took  my 
breath  away,  for  I felt  that  it  was  our 
cow.  Her  udder  was  large  and  of  a love- 
ly cream -color.  She  gave  milk,  then! 
Birdie  toddled  out  clinging  to  me.  She 
had  never  been  so  near  a cow  before. 
k Who  shall  say  we  are  not  rich  ?’  exclaim- 
ed Jack — ‘rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice. We  own  a cow — four  years  old,  three- 
fourths  Alderney,  and  gentler  than  a kit- 
ten.’ I screamed  with  delight,  and  then 
Jack  told  me  he  had  bought  the  cow  of 
Mrs.  Way  land,  who  was  selling  out,  pre- 
paratory to  moving  back  to  the  city.  She 
wanted  a good  home  for  this  pet  cow,  and 
happened  to  need  a watch,  so  there  was  a 
4 swap’  made— the  cow  and  twenty  dollars 
for  the  watch.  Jack  went  and  bought  a 
two-dollar  Connecticut  clock  at  once,  for 
we  have  none.  How  fortunate  we  are 
to  secure  this  lovely  cow!  We  call  her 
Brownie. 

“ June  18. — Jack  got  me  a dozen  milk 
pans.  Everything  in  the  house  was  full 
of  milk.  Such  heavenly  cream  and  straw- 
berries! We  just  live  on  Graham  bread 
and  cream  and  strawberries. 

“Aunt  Judy,  who  sometimes  does  work 
for  me,  came  by  yesterday  morning  and 
evening  and  milked  for  me.  My  hands 
were  very  stiff ; they  are  getting  used  to 
milking  now.  Jack  curries  Brownie  care- 
fully every  morning.  If  I could  only 
milk  like  black  Aunt  Judy!  How  will- 
ingly I would  exchange  what  I know  of 
the  piano  for  such  a useful  accomplish- 
ment ! 

44  June  22. — To-day  I churned  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  sold  again  two  pounds  of 
butter  for  eighty  cents.  My  churn  is  a 
tall,  little,  yellow,  earthen  crock.  Jack 
made  me  a cover  to  fit  it,  and  a little 
dasher.  The  butter  comes  in  five  min- 
utes. The  man  who  owns  the  saw-mill 


says  my  butter  is  the  best  he  has  ever 
tasted,  and  wants  all  I can  spare.  I can, 
with  a little  economy,  spare  at  least  a dol- 
lar’s worth  every  week,  and  so  in  this  way 
we  can  get  some  lumber  for  Brownie’s 
house — at  least  I can  help  pay  for  it.  We 
have  now  a temporary  shed  for  her,  about 
six  feet  square.  It  is  quite  touching  to 
see  the  aristocratic  blooded  creature  stand 
under  it  chewing  her  cud. 

“ July  2. — We  had  new  potatoes,  green 
pease,  and  lettuce  for  dinner — all  from  our 
own  place,  also  strawberries  and  cream. 
We  buy  very  little  meat,  for  it  is  expen- 
sive; and  since  we  have  milk  and  butter 
we  don’t  seem  to  need  it.  Sometimes  we 
have  a can  of  corned  beef.  I cut  it  in  del- 
icate slices  and  make  it  last  a week ! Jack 
says  my  one  idea  of  economy  is  starving 
him.  I answer  by  showing  him  his  bonny 
face  and  form  in  the  glass.  He  weighs  fif- 
teen pounds  more  than  when  we  left  the 
city.  G.  G.  has  cleared  more  ground  and 
set  out  shade  trees  and  evergreens.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  our  lawn.  Our  florist 
and  nurseryman  came  to  Jack  for  help  in 
making  his  catalogue.  He  wanted  to  say 
a good  deal  to  his  customers,  but  had  no 
literary  culture.  He  was  glad  to  pay  in 
shrubs  and  flowers.  It  does  seem  as  if 
everything  is  turning  to  gold  in  our 
hands — not  that  we  have  any  gold  or 
money  in  any  form,  but  I feel  all  the  time 
that  I am  rich,  and  certainly  we  are  won- 
derfully happy. 

“ July  6.— Another  source  of  wealth. 
I had  so  much  bonny-clabber,  or  curdled 
milk,  that  I did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  Experiment  developed  a nice  cottage- 
cheese,  which  Jack  says  is  a little  like  the 
famous  Neufchatel.  He  believed  they 
would  sell,  and  carried  down  a dozen  to 
our  grocer.  Now  I can  not  supply  the 
demand  for  ‘ Mount  Hope  Cheese.  ’ Every 
day  I send  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  get 
three  cents  each.  Of  course  they  are  very 
small.  We  are  feasting  now  upon  blue- 
berries; they  grow  all  over  our  woods. 
Oh,  how  delicious  they  are  with  corn 
cakes  and  cream ! 

44  August  8.—  Brownie’s  house  is  finish- 
ed. It  is  a little  barn  with  two  stalls, 
quite  a loft  for  hay,  three  bins  for  grains, 
two  little  windows,  a compartment  to 
keep  a supply  of  leaves  or  other  bedding 
for  Brownie,  and  quite  a little  room  for  a 
workshop. 

“ August  20. — I am  writing  my  journal 
in  an  old  ledger  which  has  very  little 
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writing  in  it — I mean  besides  my  own.  I 
always  had  a pleasure  in  keeping  a record 
of  what  I do/  This  is  for  Birdie  when 
she  grows  up.  I want  her  always  to  re- 
member her  home  with  papa  and  mamma 
with  pleasure,  and  I trust  she  will.  With 
all  my  work  and  multiform  cares,  I try  to 
keep  the  cottage  very  tidy.  I never  set 
my  table  without  putting  on  it  a bouquet 
of  flowers,  if  there  is  anywhere  a flower  to 
be  found.  The  blessed  flowers!  How 
many  people  have  I known  who  ‘adore 
flowers,’  are  always  exclaiming  about 
their  loveliness,  yet  will  not  give  five  min- 
utes a day  to  their  care  and  culture ! These 
persons  only  think  they  love  flowers. 
When  flowers  do  really  give  them  great 
satisfaction,  their  lives  will  require  them, 
and  they  will  make  sacrifices  to  obtain 
them.  After  tea  Jack  always  reads  to  me 
while  I sew — mend  usually,  for  we  have 
few  new  things.  I am  become  expert  at 
mending,  and  this  evening  hour  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  the  day. 

“ October  20. — Jack’s  old  college  chum, 
James  Norton,  just  home  from  Europe, 
has  made  us  a visit  of  three  days,  and  we 
much  enjoyed  it.  Luckily,  I knew  he 
was  coming,  and  prepared  as  best  I could. 
How  fortunate  that  we  had  an  extra  bed- 
stead! Some  old  sacking  stuffed  with 
pine  needles  made  a very  fair  bed  for  our 
room,  while  our  one  good  mattress  did 
service  in  the  guest-room.  One  chamber 
set  of  stone-china  the  cottage  affords,  and 
this  also  had  to  go  to  keep  company  with 
our  best  bed.  When  I showed  the  guest 
his  room  I hypocritically  apologized  for 
not  having  had  time  to  make  him  as  com- 
fortable as  I wished.  He  noted  the  pic- 
tures in  rustic  frames,  the  white  muslin 
curtains  parted  in  the  centre  where  hung 
a cocoa-nut  shell  hanging-basket,  in  which 
grew  a beautiful  trailing  plant,  the  lovely 
flowers  upon  his  table,  and  seemed  charm- 
ed with  his  quarters.  The  next  day  after 
he  came  I made  my  first  chicken  pie.  Two 
chickens  had  to  be  sacrificed  the  day  be- 
fore for  this  luxury.  G.  G.  offered  to  kill 
the  chickens.  ‘No,’  said  Jack;  ‘it  is  so 
disagreeable  that  I must  do  it  myself.’ 
Now  that  shows  just  what  Jack  is — noble 
in  every  thought. 

“This  friend  of  Jack’s  is  a broker, and 
very  rich.  He  asked  me  if  I would  not 
like  a hot-air  furnace  in  the  cellar,  and  a 
little  flower-room  with  double  sashes  for 
winter  flowers.  My  eyes  opened  wide. 
The  thought  flashed  upon  me  that  some- 


thing like  these  were  to  be  my  Christmas 
present.” 

Here  ended  my  copying  from  Helen 
Burbank’s  journal.  My  idea  was  to  give 
it  to  the  world  as  an  example  of  hap- 
piness independent  of  outward  circum- 
stances. I knew  my  cousin  would  give 
me  ready  permission,  so  that  I substitu- 
ted other  names  for  hers  and  her  hus- 
band’s. There  was  not  much  more  re- 
corded. On  the  winter  following  the 
last  date  there  was  a dreadful  snow-storm 
and  fearful  cold.  The  struggle  was  rath- 
er hard  that  winter,  but  the  next  saw 
a marvellous  change.  Jack's  friend,  the 
broker,  lent  him  money,  with  which  he 
made  additions  to  his  buildings,  improved 
his  grounds,  and  generally  added  luxuries 
to  that  simple  and  blissful  home;  more- 
over, he  invested  in  stocks  through  the  ad- 
vice of  Norton.  From  that  hour  there 
was  a shadow  upon  Mount  Hope.  Final- 
ly Jack  decided  to  move  to  New  York 
and  go  into  business  with  Norton.  Helen 
protested,  but  Jack  was  quite  heavily  in 
debt,  and  he  saw  a way  to  retrieve  him- 
self. He  became  rich,  spent  money  lav- 
ishly, travelled  abroad,  built  Torricelli, 
gratified  every  whim  of  his,  or  Helen’s,  or 
Birdie’s,  but — happiness  had  forever  fled. 

On  the  day  I made  my  last  extract  from 
Helen’s  journal  I received  a letter  from 
her.  She  was  in  Rome.  Birdie  was 
alarmingly  ill  of  malarial  fever,  and  the 
worst  was  feared,  though  Helen  had  great 
faith  in  the  physician  attending  her. 
The  letter  disturbed  me  greatly.  I felt 
anxious  and  nervous.  All  my  expect- 
ed pleasure  in  running  Torricelli  had 
proved  an  illusion.  Hobson  got  mad,  cor- 
rupted all  the  servants  and  left.  I was 
glad  when  he  was  gone,  and  got  along  far 
better  without  him,  despite  the  insolence 
of  some  of  the  servants  and  the  laziness 
of  all  of  them.  The  care  of  the  place  was 
a burden  to  me,  and  I longed  for  the  re- 
turn of  its  owners.  Besides,  there  was 
something  depressing  about  the  place,  de- 
spite its  beauty.  This  I had  not  perceived 
at  first,  but  now  it  grew  upon  me.  One 
day  the  cook,  whose  salary  was  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a year,  threatened  to  leave. 
Mercy!  Jack  would  certainly  starve, 
though  it  had  not  been  very  long  since 
he  found  a dinner  of  corn  bread  and  milk 
with  a few  huckleberries  all-sufficient. 

Another  letter  from  Helen,  a few  days 
| after  the  first,  1 will  quote  entire : 
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44  H6txl  de  l’Europe,  Rome,  August  20, 187—. 

“My  dear  Jane,— I am  the  most 
wretched  of  women.  Birdie  is  dreadfully 
ill.  The  doctor  and  the  nurse  send  me 
from  the  room.  It  matters  little,  for  my 
precious  child  does  not  know  me.  They 
urge  me  to  ride,  send  carriages  for  me 
continually,  but  I must  stay  near  her. 
The  doctor  has  just  ordered  me  to  write 
to  some  friend.  He  scolds  me  for  my  dis- 
tracted state,  as  if  I could  be  less  over- 
come by  this  affliction  than  I am.  I will 
open  my  heart  to  you,  my  dear  old  friend. 
Jane,  God  is  punishing  me  for  my  sins. 
Jack  will  not  admit  it,  but  I know  it  well. 
The  finger  of  God  could  not  write  it  plain- 
er upon  my  heart.  We  were  happy — oh, 
so  happy! — in  our  dear  old  Mount  Hope 
cottage,  for  we  were  serving  God  by  labor 
for  our  own  and  all  those  around  us.  The 
wilderness  about  our  home  we  made  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  Birdie  grew  strong 
and  beautiful  every  day.  Oh,  those  days 
when  we  were  really  rich ! for  all  we  had 
was  ours  by  honest  right,  not  gained  by 
some  trick  of  speculation.  Our  simple 
food  was  sweeter  than  all  the  banquets  of 
our  grander  state.  Jack  was  tempted  by 
his  old  friend  to  go  into  what  he  called 
and  the  world  calls  legitimate  business. 
They  were  finally  two  of  eight  men  who 
bought  up  all  the  flour  in  the  market,  or 
enough  of  it,  Jane,  to  make  every  starv- 
ing child’s  loaf  of  bread  cost  its  wretched 
parents  a penny  more;  for  they  held  on 
to  this  flour  until  it  went  up  and  up. 
Then  they  sold,  and  Jack  became  a rich 
man.  Jane,  the  grand  Torricelli  you  so 
much  admire  was  built  witli  such  money 
as  that.  I felt  that  Jack’s  business  was 
an  unrighteous  one,  but  I allowed  my  in- 
stincts to  be  argued  down.  There  was 
my  great  sin ; but,  O God,  my  punishment 
seems  greater  than  I can  bear.  Be  wit- 
ness, you,  my  cousin  Jane,  for  here  I sol- 
emnly swear  that  if  my  Heavenly  Father 
will  spare  my  beloved  child  I will  retrace 
my  steps,  and  go  back  to  my  simpler  and 
nobler  life.  But  I can  write  no  more. 

“ Ever  yours,  dear  cousin, 

“Helen  Burbank.” 

This  letter  explained  a great  deal.  I 
saw  just  why  Helen  had  not  appreciated 
(as  I thought)  her  lovely  home.  During 
these  lonely  weeks  as  mistress  of  Torri- 
celli I reflected  deeply  upon  the  vanity  of 
riches,  the  coveting  of  which  had  always 


been  my  besetting  sin.  It  was  a disci- 
pline I needed,  and  it  taught  me  to  distin- 
guish between  real  and  apparent  wealth. 
Helen  in  her  poverty  had  almost  every 
blessing:  in  her  wealth,  a beggar  might 
have  pitied  her  could  he  have  read  her 
heart.  It  was  plain  that  the  great  love 
once  existing  between  her  and  Jack  had 
become  as  cool  as  that  of  the  most  world- 
ly husbands  and  wives.  Then  I saw  by 
this  letter  that  Helen  had  forgotten  how 
to  be  a Christian,  else  she  would  not  have 
made  a conditional  vow  to  God.  She 
would  have  simply  bowed  her  head  and 
promised  to  return  to  a better  life. 

My  suspense  was  soon  relieved  by  a tel- 
egram, or  cablegram  as  some  say.  Sim- 
ply the  words,  “God  be  praised;  Birdie  is 
saved.”  A month  afterward  Helen  wrote 
gay  letters  from  Paris,  and  spoke  of  soon 
returning  home.  She  had  bought  some 
wonderful  pictures,  and  some  old  carv- 
ings, “ worth  their  weight  in  gold.”  She 
wrote  of  certain  changes  she  was  contem- 
plating in  the  decorations  of  Torricelli, 
and  gave  me  directions  which  she  had  not 
done  before.  I was  terrified.  Had  she 
utterly  forgotten  her  solemn  vow  ? There 
was  a sense  of  unrest  continually  with 
me,  and  when  a dispatch  came  that  the 
family  had  taken  passage  on  the  City  of 
Lyons , my  first  thought  was,  “There  is 
a Jonah  on  that  steamer.”  Still,  it  was 
only  an  idle  thought,  which  did  not  occur 
again  when  weeks  and  months  passed  and 
there  came  no  news  of  the  vessel.  It  has 
always  been  supposed  that  she  found- 
ered in  mid-ocean,  and  that  every  soul 
perished.  Jack  left  no  will,  and  when 
his  estate  came  to  be  settled  there  was 
not  one  dollar  for  any  of  his  heirs,  though 
he  had  passed  for  a very  wealthy  man. 
Everybody  presented  claims.  I thought 
of  Jack’s  watcli-word,  “Visible  opulence.” 
He  had  known,  then,  upon  what  frail 
foundations  his  wealth  had  rested.  Even 
the  stately  Torricelli  with  its  ivy-crowned 
towers  must  have  been  to  him  a veritable 
castle  in  the  air. 


LETHE. 

I have  brought  poppies  for  thee,  weary  Heart, 
White  poppies  steeped  in  sleep ; 

Ask  Love  if  he  will  give  thee,  ere  we  part, 
One  happy  dream  to  keep. 

Then  sleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

Why  shouldst  thou  wake  to  weep? 
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THE  MORNING  STAR. 

AN  INDIAN  8UPER8TITION. 

A FABLE  led  to  the  discovery  of  Flor- 
ida. In  1512  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed 
from  Porto  Rico  with  three  ships,  fitted 
out  at  his  own  expense,  in  search  of  a fa- 
mous fountain  which,  according  to  the 
story  of  the  aborigines,  could  restore 
youth  and  beauty.  He  expected  to  find 
it  among  the  Bahamas.  One  of  the  group, 
the  Bernini,  was  said  to  contain  the  mar- 
vellous fountain.  Island  after  island  was 
visited  in  search  of  it.  And  the  voyage 
led  him  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  which 
he  discovered  on  Easter-Sunday,  April  8, 
1512,  giving  it  its  name  because  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  flowers 
and  vegetation.  If  his  exploration  had 
led  him  to  that  remarkable  fountain,  the 
Silver  Spring,  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Ocklawaha,  he  might  easily  have  sup- 
posed he  had  there  reached  the  object  of 
his  search. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  in  reflecting  upon 
the  persistent  search  for  the  fountain  of 
youth,  who  evinced  the  firmest  faith,  the 
Indians  who  gave  the  story  to  the  new- 
comers, or  the  Spaniards  who  received  it, 
and  for  long  years  showed  the  reality  of 
their  faith  by  their  brave  and  persevering 
efforts  to  discover  it. 

As  we  propose  to  give  an  example  of 
the  faith  of  the  Indians  in  the  power  of 
conjuration,  it  is  well  thus  to  preface  it 
by  showing  that  the  white  race  of  that 
age,  whether  in  Spain  or  elsewhere,  can 
not  plume  itself  upon  its  vast  superiority 
to  the  red  men  in  this  respect.  In  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1542,  witchcraft  or  sorcery  was  declared 
‘‘felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.”  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  I.  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment assigned  the  death  penalty  for  “in- 
voking any  evil  spirit,  or  for  killing  or 
otherwise  hurting  any  person  by  such  in- 
fernal arts.”  In  1698,  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, witches  were  punished  under  the 
above-mentioned  law\  Not  until  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  in  1728  (a  century  after  the 
death  of  Shakspeare),  was  prosecution  for 
sorcery  or  enchantment  prohibited  by  law. 
Forty  years  after  that  even  Blackstone 
(Book  IV.,  p.  61)  says:  “It  seems  to  be 
the  most  eligible  way,  to  conclude  with  an 
ingenious  writer  of  our  own  (Addison  in 
No.  117  of  the  Spectator , published  in 
1711),  “that  in  general  there  has  been 
such  a thing  as  witchcraft,  though  one 


can  not  give  credit  to  any  particular  mod- 
ern instance  of  it.”  This  was  published 
by  Blackstone  in  1769,  eighty  years  after 
the  witches  were  burned  at  Salem. 

I shall  give  a narration  of  a Seminole 
superstition  which  I obtained  from  the 
lips  of  an  Indian  chief  in  Florida,  illus- 
trating their  firm  faith  in  the  distinct  ex- 
istence of  soul  and  body,  and  which  gives 
a beautiful  and  remarkable  office  to  the 
morning  star.  First  let  me  give  a de- 
scription of  the  scene  and  surroundings 
of  this  communication. 

In  December,  1841,  I was  on  a scout 
with  a large  command  in  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp,  bordering  on  the  Everglades  of 
Southern  Florida.  The  guide  was  Hala- 
toochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy,  head  chief 
of  the  whole  Seminole  nation.  He  had 
emigrated  to  Arkansas,  was  anxious  to 
compel  all  the  remaining  Indians  to  go 
there,  and  his  band  had  been  at  war  with 
the  hostiles  (Mickasukies),  whose  chief  in 
that  region  was  called  “the  Prophet.” 
He  was  a marked  character,  for  to  the 
office  of  priest  and  prophet  he  added  that 
of  war  chief  and  commander  in  the  field. 
Indians  are  superstitious,  and  apt  to  put 
easy  faith  in  the  personal  power  and 
prestige  of  such  a chief.  And  we  shall 
see  that  such  influence  extended  not  only 
to  his  own  followers,  but  even  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  haunted  the  imagination  of  our 
guide. 

Our  scout  was  in  the  Big  Cypress,  a 
swamp  fifty  miles  in  diameter,  through 
which,  guided  by  Halatoochee,  we  thread- 
ed our  labyrinthine  course  in  pursuit  of 
the  hostiles  under  the  Prophet.  We 
waded  all  day  in  the  water,  encamping 
at  night  on  pine  islands.  The  most  love- 
ly flora  was  brought  to  view,  especially 
the  numerous  and  varied  air-plants  and 
orchids,  with  blossoms  of  vivid  and  brill- 
iant colors  festooning  the  cypress-trees, 
and  lilies,  callas,  and  other  water-plants 
of  every  kind  and  description. 

We  finally  reached  the  island  called 
“the  Prophet’s  Town,”  and  as  this  spot 
will  figure  in  our  story,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  give  a picture  of  the  Prophet’s 
hut  and  vicinity.  Near  it  we  found  a 
ponderous  vine  of  luxuriant  growth,  the 
Ficus  indica,  often  met  with  on  the  isl- 
and of  Cuba.  It  clasped  and  entwined 
in  its  elephantine  folds  three  large  trees 
— one  a live-oak,  one  a palmetto,  and  the 
other  a cypress.  Fit  spot  for  the  incanta- 
tions of  a sorcerer ! 
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Before  entering  the  swamp  Halatoochee 
complained  of  being  sick  in  our  camps  at 
night;  and  when  he  said  he  was  made 
sick  by  the  conjurations  of  the  Prophet 
(the  hostile  chief),  the  officers  laughed  at 
him  and  ridiculed  his  fears.  For  there  he 
was,  safe  in  the  centre  of  a command  of 
four  hundred  men.  But  one  evening  a 
brother  officer  and  myself  took  him  aside 
with  an  interpreter,  determined  to  treat 
him  with  respect,  to  draw  him  out,  and 
ask  him  to  describe  how  it  was  that  he 
was  made  sick  by  the  machinations  of  the 
Prophet,  who  was  far  distant  from  us. 

Halatoochee,  encouraged  by  our  kind 
and  respectful  language,  said,  in  effect: 

You  whites  have  your  faith,  your  creed, 
and  your  philosophy;  you  must  permit  us 
of  the  red  race  to  have  also  our  peculiar 
ideas  and  philosophy.  ” To  this  we  assent- 
ed, and  he  went  on:  “When  an  Indian 
sleeps,  his  body  alone  sleeps,  his  spirit  is 
moving  around  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  the  instant  the  morning  star  rises,  it 
returns  to  its  body.  If  a hostile  conjurer 
or  medicine-man  wishes  to  injure  him — or 
make  him  sick,  he  makes  an  image*  of  the 
victim.  On  the  heart  he  places  a tobacco 
leaf  and  a splinter  from  a tree  riven  by 
lightning.  In  a large  kettle  of  water  on 
the  camp  fire  are  placed,  from  time  to 
time,  herbs  and  malign  filters  having 
necromantic  power.  The  image  is  placed 
at  a distance,  and  at  three  separate  periods 
fluring  the  night  it  is  advanced  nearer  and 
nearer  toward  the  fire,  the  intervals  being 
occupied  by  weird  dances,  drumming,  and 
incantations,  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
‘ make  the  night  hideous.’  If  before  the 
•completion  of  the  third  stage  of  the  incan- 
tation the  morning  star  has  not  yet  risen, 
the  victim  may  be  within  the  power  of  the 
sorcerer.  But  if  the  morning  star  arises, 
lo!  instantly  the  troubled  spirit  rushes 
back  to  the  body,  and  is  saved  from  the 
power  of  the  enchanter.” 

This  was  the  story  of  Halatoochee.  But 
his  morbid  fancies  did  not  affect  his  ener- 
gy or  his  fidelity.  He  guided  us  in  our 
week’s  campaign  into  the  centre  of  the 
swamp,  and  into  contact  with  the  enemy, 
with  whom  we  had  a fight,  and  whom  we 


• Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  Prehistoric  Timex, 
page  681,  says:  “Nor  is  the  belief  in  sorcery  easily 
shaken  off,  even  by  the  most  civilized  nations.  James 
the  First  [1566-1626]  was  under  the  impression  that 
by  melting  little  images  of  wax  ‘ the  persons  that 
they  bear  the  name  of  may  be  continually  melted  or 
dried  away  by  continual  sickness.1  ” 


drove  from  his  cherished  hiding-places. 
This  alone  exhilarated  Halatoochee,  and  a 
few  days  after  we  came  out  of  the  swamp 
we  noticed  that  he  was  in  much  improved 
health  and  spirits,  especially  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  “Old  Doctor,”  a friend  and 
medicine-man  of  his  own  tribe.  He  said 
that  the  “Old  Doctor”  had  gotten  up 
counter-conjurations,  talismans,  and  fas- 
cinations to  attract  his  spirit  at  night  to 
our  own  camp-fires,  and  thus  keep  him 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Prophet. 

Let  us  return  to  the  camp  fire  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  attempted  incantation.  I 
have  given  (so  far  as  the  interpreter  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  his  meaning)  the  very 
ideas  of  Halatoochee;  but  they  instantly 
suggest  the  scene  of  the  witches  in  Mac- 
beth and  their  chorus: 

“ Double, double  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire,  bum,  and  caldron,  bubble.” 

From  such  evil  influences  the  Indian 
found  relief  in  the  powers  and  magnetism 
of  the  friendly  conjurer  in  his  own  camp. 

In  classic  mythology,  Aurora,  the  god- 
dess of  morn,  preceded  a train  of  fairies 
and  malign  deities:  Nox,  the  goddess  of 
night,  represented  as  veiled  in  mourning, 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  on  a 
chariot  drawn  by  owls  and  bats;  Erebus, 
son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness;  Pluto,  god 
of  the  inferno  ; Eris,  goddess  of  discord ; 
Pare®,  or  Fates ; Hecate  and  Circe,  god- 
desses of  magic,  and  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  poisonous  herbs;  Ate,  the 
spirit  of  evil ; Somnus,  the  god  of  doleful 
dreams,  his  home  a dark  cave  where  the 
sun  never  penetrates.  Over  all  these  de- 
mons bright  Aurora  triumphs — the  glo- 
rious harbinger  of  day,  drawn  in  a golden 
chariot,  opening  the  gates  of  the  east, 
pouring  the  dew  upon  the  earth,  and  caus- 
ing the  flowers  to  spring  up  over  its  surface. 

An  Indian  always  anticipates  harm,  and 
not  good.  Fear  and  suspicion  put  double 
guard  upon  his  unresting  soul.  His  hap- 
piness consists  in  freedom  from  harm — is 
therefore  negative  rather  than  positive. 
He  believes  in  the  existence  of  two  ruling 
principles  of  evil  and  of  good.  The  Iro- 
quois called  them  the  evil  mind  and  the 
good  mind.  The  former  is  buried  in  dark- 
ness, the  latter  is  absorbed  in  light.  The 
Aztecs  worshipped  the  sun,  the  symbol  of 
the  beneficent  Creator,  imparting  light 
and  warmth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Our  earliest  records  of  the  Natchez  tribes 
describe  them  as  worshippers  of  the  sun. 
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Their  mythology  gave  animation  and  per- 
sonality to  the  stars,  and  they  called  the 
Pleiades  “ Dancers,”  and  the  morning  star 
“ Day-Bringer.”  Star  souls  and  star  an- 
gels were  mixed  up  with  their  delusions  in 
astrology.  Giving  a potent  personality  to 
the  sun,  they  called  sunrise  “The  Sun 
slaying  the  Darkness” ; and  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  said  (with  more  force  than 
elegance)  “it  was  done  by  the  blood-stain- 
ed jaw-bone  of  morning.  ”* 

The  Apalaches  had  cave-temples  look- 
ing east,  and  within  stood  the  priests  on 
festival  days  at  dawn,  waiting  until  the 
first  rays  entered  to  begin  the  appointed 
rites  of  chanting  and  incense  and  offering. 

Living  much  in  the  open  air  (especially 
the  Florida  Indians),  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  clouds  are  minutely  observed,  and 
they  have  (like  the  shepherds  who  came 
near  to  keep  vigil  at  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour)  every  inducement  to  watch  the 
heavens.  Darkness  and  the  black  orgies 
of  midnight  are  the  horror  of  the  Indian. 
The  approaching  dawn  raises  his  hopes; 
the  cheerful  and  mellow  sunshine,  in  full- 
orbed  effulgence,  is  his  heaven,  his  de- 
light. Thus  naturally  their  traditions  at- 
tribute magic  power  to  the  morning  star 
as  a triumph  over  darkness  and  evil. 


AN  OLD  BACHELOR’S  VALENTINE. 

Were  I not  in  the  faded  and  sere 
Yellow  leaf  of  my  fiftieth  year, 

Katie  dear, 

Or  could  I recall  the  sunshine 
Of  youth  to  this  dull  heart  of  mine, 

I would  pen  thee  a gay  valentine, 

Katie  mine. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  clear 
Vistas  show  us  no  prospect  to  fear, 

Katie  dear, 

Ere  yet  we  have  learned  to  repine, 

We  joyously  bend  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  lover’s  good  saint,  Valentine, 
Katie  mine. 

When  we  know  that  our  sunset  is  near, 
And  our  sky  is  o’erclouded  and  drear, 

Katie  dear, 

It’s  a strife  to  feel  jaunty  and  fine, 

And  our  fancy  can  hardly  incline 
Us  to  homage  to  St.  Valentine, 

Katie  mine. 

And  yet,  if  I had  thee  rigfht  near, 

I would  whisper  a word  in  thy  ear, 
Katie  dear, 

And  beg  thee  to  open  the  shrine 
Of  thy  heart  to  this  poor  one  of  mine, 
Instead  of  a gay  valentine, 

Katie  mine. 


* Tylor’s  Primitive  Culture , vol.  i.,  p.  339. 


THE  EAGLE  TREES. 

TO  J.  G.  W. 

Great  pines  that  watch  the  river  go 
Down  to  the  sea  all  night,  all  day, 

Firm-rooted  near  its  ebb  and  flow, 

Bowing  their  heads  to  winds  at  play, 
Strong-limbed  and  proud,  they  silent  stand, 
And  watch  the  mountains  far  away, 

And  watch  the  miles  of  farming  land, 

And  hear  the  church  bells  tolling  slow. 

They  see  the  men  in  distant  fields 
Follow  the  furrows  of  the  plough ; 

They  count  the  loads  the  harvest  yields, 

And  fight  the  storms  with  every  tough, 
Beating  the  wild  winds  back  again. 

The  April  sunshine  cheers  them  now; 

They  eager  drink  the  warm  spring  rain, 

Nor  dread  the  spear  the  lightning  wields. 

High  in  the  branches  clings  the  nest 
The  great  birds  build  from  year  to  year; 

And  though  they  fly  from  east  to  west, 

Some  instinct  keeps  this  eyrie  dear 
To  their  fierce  hearts;  and  now  their  eyes 
Glare  down  at  me  with  rage  and  fear; 

They  stare  at  me  with  wild  surprise, 

Where  high  in  air  they  strong-winged  rest. 

Companionship  of  birds  and  trees ! 

The  years  have  proved  your  friendship  strong, 
You  share  each  other’s  memories, 

The  river’s  secret  and  its  song, 

And  legends  of  the  country-side: 

The  eagles  take  their  journeys  long, 

The  great  trees  wait  in  noble  pride 
For  messages  from  hills  and  seas. 

I hear  a story  that  you  tell 
In  idleness  of  summer  days: 

A singer  that  the  world  knows  well 
To  you  again  in  boyhood  strays ; 

Within  the  stillness  of  your  shade 
He  rests  where  flickering  sunlight  plays, 

And  sees  the  nests  the  eagles  made, 

And  wonders  at  the  distant  bell. 

His  keen  eyes  watch  the  forest  growth. 

The  rabbits’  fear,  the  thrushes’  flight; 

He  loiters  gladly,  nothing  loath 
To  be  alone  at  fall  of  night. 

The  woodland  things  around  him  taught 
Their  secrets  in  the  evening  light, 

Whispering  some  wisdom  to  his  thought 
Known  to  the  pines  and  eagles  both. 

Was  it  the  birds  who  early  told 
The  dreaming  boy  that  he  would  win 
A poet’s  crown  instead  of  gold? 

That  he  would  fight  a nation’s  sin? — 

On  eagle  wings  of  song  would  gain 
A place  that  few  might  enter  in, 

And  keep  his  life  without  a stain 
Through  many  years,  yet  not  grow  old  ? 

And  he  shall  be  what  few  men  are, 

Said  all  the  pine-trees,  whispering  low ; 

His  thought  shall  find  an  unseen  star; 

He  shall  our  treasured  legends  know; 

His  words  will  give  the  way-worn  rest 
Like  this  cool  shade  our  branches  throw 
He,  lifted  like  our  loftiest  crest, 

Shall  watch  his  country  near  and  far. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PLANS  AND  DREAMS. 

4<l\JOW>  aun^e  dear,”  said  Mary  Chet- 

1 1 wynd,  as  she  put  her  hat  on  the 
hall  table,  and  smoothed  her  hair,  and 
went  into  the  room,  “I  know  you  are  go- 
ing to  scold  me.” 

“Indeed  I am,”  said  the  old  lady,  with 
some  astonishment  and  indignation. 
“ Where  have  you  been  ? To  Limerick? 
To  Queenstown  ? Scold  you,  indeed !— no 
wonder !” 

“Oh,  but  I don’t  mean  about  that,” 
her  niece  said.  “ That  was  unavoidable. 
We  have  been  close  by  all  the  time — stuck 
fast.  I dare  say  you  were  afraid  of  the 
bull,  and  came  straight  home;  but  if  you 
had  only  climbed  up  the  hill  high  enough, 
you  might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating us  for  the  last  five  hours. 
Only  another  little  adventure:  one  gets 
used  to  them  on  board  the  Black  Swan” 

“How  provoking,  now!”  Mrs.  Chet- 
wynd  exclaimed.  “The  very  first  time 
that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  goes  to  try  the  yacht ! 
Of  course  he  will  think  she  is  always  get- 
ting into  trouble — ” 

“ Isn’t  she,  auntie  dear  ?” 

“What  was  Sheil  Glanny  about?”  said 
the  old  lady,  angrily. 

“Now,  auntie,  you  need  not  quarrel 
with  Sheil  Glanny.  The  real  cause  of 
the  accident  was  yourself.  You  kept  pre- 
tending you  wished  to  go,  just  to  assure 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  a trip  in  the  Coalscut- 
tle; and  so  we  were  late  in  starting,  and 
at  the  Narrows  the  current  came  after 
Sheil  Glanny  as  if  it  wanted  to  swallow 
him ; and  then  we  found  ourselves  quiet- 
ly shelved.  Now,  auntie,  tell  me,  as  I 
have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for 
these  five  mortal  hours,  haven’t  I done 
my  best  to  make  up  for  the  silence  he 
must  have  endured  here  ? And  what  will 
he  think  about  women’s  tongues  after 
that?” 

“ I have  not  the  least  doubt,”  said  the 
old  lady,  peevishly,  “that  you  were  all 
the  time  trying  to  make  him  discontented 
with  Boat  of  Garry.” 

“ No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,”  said  the 
young  lady.  She  was  seated  with  her 
back  to  the  window,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  touched  the  outline  of  the  prettily 
shaped  head,  leaving  the  face  in  shadow. 


“But  still  bad  enough  to  merit  a scold- 
ing. I am  quite  prepared  for  it.  For  in- 
deed, auntie,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seemed  quite 
surprised  when  I told  him  what  a stir 
these  writings  of  his  had  made;  and  nat- 
urally he  wishes  to  get  back  to  London, 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  a literary 
man ; and  no  doubt  he  is  ambitious — ” 

“Yes,  and  no  doubt,”  said  her  aunt, 
“you  encouraged  him  in  thinking  of 
leaving  Boat  of  Garry,  the  very  place 
where  he  found  just  such  things  as  he 
could  write  about,  and  you  urged  him  to* 
go  to  London,  where  he  will  have  no  spe- 
cialty at  all.” 

“Auntie,”  said  Mary  Chetwynd,  “a 
man  who  can  write  like  that  can  write 
about  anything;  it  is  not  a question  of 
place  or  opportunity.  Why,  you  know,” 
she  continued,  “that  all  that  description 
of  the  sea,  or  of  the  night-time,  or  salmon- 
fishing, or  any  occupation  of  the  moment, 
is  only  an  excuse.  Surely  you  can  feel 
that  there  is  something  that  is  behind  all 
that — something  that  gets  hold  of  people 
though  they  can  scarcely  tell  how.  I 
will  undertake  to  say  he  could  make  a 
description  of  daybreak  in  Whitechapel 
as  mysterious  and  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting as  a description  of  daybreak  at 
Killarney.  Do  you  think  he  is  going  to* 
lose  his  eyes  because  he  goes  to  London  ?” 

Miss  Chetwynd  glanced  outside  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  one  there. 

“ What  the  secret  of  it  is  I don’t  know,” 
she  said,  “only  he  seems  to  give  you  the 
sensation  that  all  the  inanimate  things  in 
the  world  are  alive,  and  watching  you,  and 
patiently  sympathetic.  Don’t  you  remem- 
ber, auntie,  Mrs.  Sims’s  solemn  vow  that 
never  again  would  she  put  on  her  table 
flowers  that  had  been  forced  white  in  cel- 
lars ? I told  that  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to-day, 
and  he  laughed  and  said  it  was  nonsense;, 
but  I thought  it  was  a very  pretty  compli- 
ment. I want  to  show  him  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  East  End ; I think  he  would 
understand  quick  enough,  and  not  mis- 
judge us.  Mind,  I will  confess  this;  for 
a long  time  I thought  he  was  merely  a 
sentimental  sort  of  person,  like — ” 

“Like  me:  go  on,”  said  the  old  lady, 
with  a gracious  smile. 

“No,  not  like  you  at  all,  but  like  the 
people  who  are  delighted  to  read  pathetic 
stories  of  the  poor,  and  who  admire  kind- 
ness in  the  abstract,  but  who  wouldn’t 
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forfeit  their  own  dinner  to  keep  a whole 
household  from  starvation,  and  who 
would  shudder  with  horror  if  they  were 
asked  to  put  a sponge  to  a child’s  dirty 
face.  Well,  we  all  make  mistakes,  I sup- 
pose. Those  papers  showed  me  I was 
mistaken  about  him,  anyway.  There  is 
something  deeper  than  sentiment  in  his 
nature.  And  — and  — ” continued  the 
young  lady,  with  a certain  embarrass- 
ment, for  she  seemed  to  become  conscious 
that  she  had  been  talking  very  frankly 
“ — and  I am  glad  he  is  going  away  from 
here— if  only  for  a time;  for  I was  un- 
•easy  about  my  share  in  his  coming;  and 
if  he  were  once  away,  don’t  you  see,  dear 
auntie,  he  could  decide  about  coming  back 
•or  not  just  as  he  pleased,  and  that  would 
be  his  own  doing.  Now  I am  ready  to  be 
scolded.” 

“ For  what,  then  ?” 

“Oh,  perhaps  I have  not  come  to  the 
worst,”  said  the  penitent.  “You  know 
you  said  I might  ♦tell  him  of  your  kind 
intentions,  auntie ; and  he  was  very  grate- 
ful— no  wonder;  and  even  astonished, 
for  he  asked  why  you  should  be  so  kind, 
whereupon  I referred  him  to  the  philoso- 
phers who  can  explain  why  the  sky  is 
blue.  But  did  I tell  you  how  interested  he 
seemed  when  I told  him  all  that  is  going 
on  down  there  in  the  East  End  ? Did  I ? 
Very  well ; when  he  began  to  talk  about 
his  literary  prospects,  and  of  the  chance 
of  his  gaining  an  independent  position 
that  way,  what  do  you  think  he  proposed  ? 
— to  give  me  a contribution!” 

“After  five  hours’  talking,  what  less 
oould  he  do  ? I think  you  deserved  it.” 

“But  his  contribution,  auntie  dear — 
always  with  your  consent,  mind — he  said 
he  should  like  to  be  Boat  of  Garry.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you.” 

“He  meant  that — that,  if  you  didn’t 
mind,  auntie — he  would  give  us  Boat  of 
Garry,  or  what  it  might  fetch,  rather.” 

“He  shall  not;  he  shall  not,”  said  the 
old  lady,  with  decision.  “You  may  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with  your  own  money, 
Mary;  but  no  one  shall  go  and  throw 
away  my  poor  Frank’s  place  on  Shad  well 
or  Stepney.  I won’t  hear  of  it.” 

“ But  if  you  say  not,  then  not  it  must 
be,”  remarked  the  young  lady,  good-na- 
turedly. “Of  course  he  could  not  do 
such  a thing  without  your  consent.” 

“ I shall  not  allow  it.  Why,  the  idea! 
Is  that  all  he  cares  for  the  place  ?” 

But  here  Miss  Chetwynd  grew  alarm- 


ed. She  knew  not  what  mischief  she 
might  not  have  done. 

“Auntie  dear,”  she  said,  with  some 
eagerness,  “there  is  no  use  to  say  anoth- 
er word  about  it.  It  was  only  a sugges- 
tion. I think  he  deserves  credit  for  en- 
tertaining such  a generous  fancy,  if  only 
for  a moment.  Would  you  find  many 
young  men — fond  of  riding  and  shoot- 
ing and  all  that — willing  to  part  with 
such  a place  ? And  the  idea  that  he  does 
not  appreciate  it,  or  recognize  its  beauties! 
But  I am  sure,  auntie  dear,  you  would  not 
be  the  one  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a young 
man  making  a great  reputation  for  him- 
self ? And  that  is  why  I think  he  ought 
to  go  away — at  least  for  a time — and  es- 
tablish himself  in  London.  Give  him  Boat 
of  Garry,  by  all  means,  auntie,  and  the 
frame  of  the  picture  too;  but  you  would 
not  make  the  conditions  too  rigorous ; you 
could  not  expect  him  to  remain  here  al- 
ways ; no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  enough 
to  come  here  from  time  to  time — the  win- 
ter shooting  he  says  is  excellent.” 

“ Mary  Chetwynd,”  said  her  aunt,  with 
a severity  that  was  in  great  part  assumed, 
“you  are  trying  to  throw  me  off  the 
scent.  I can  see  what  you  are  after. 
You  wish  me  to  put  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  the 
position  of  having  independent  means, 
with  no  occupation — ” 

“ I ? Was  it  you  or  I who  proposed  that  ?” 
said  the  young  lady,  with  some  warmth. 

“Wait  a moment:  I see  your  scheme. 
You  don’t  impose  upon  me,  miss.  Here 
you  have  a young  man  who  is  quick,  in- 
telligent, of  a generous  disposition and 
of  course  when  he  has  a fair  allowance 
of  money,  and  absolutely  nothing  to  do, 
isn’t  he  the  very  person — even  supposing 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell  Boat  of  Gar- 
ry— to  be  carried  off  and  added  to  your 
Whitechapel  gang  ? Oh,  I see  the  whole 
thing  clearly  enough,  though  my  eyes  are 
not  as  good  as  they  once  were.  Here  you 
have  a clever  young  man  for  your  lec- 
tures, and  Whitechapel  swallows  him  up ; 
no  one  ever  sees  him  again;  literature 
loses  him,  and  Boat  of  Garry  is  left  emp- 
ty and  useless.  So  that  is  why  we  go  and 
run  a valuable  steam-yacht  on  to  a rock ; 
and  that  is  why  we  talk  for  five  hours; 
and  no  doubt  Whitechapel  looks  rather  a 
pretty  sort  of  place — in  a distant  way— 
when  you  have  a smooth  blue  sea  and 
picturesque  mountains  round  you  ?” 

The  young  lady  flushed  slightly;  but 
she  retained  her  accustomed  good-humor. 
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“You  are  quite  mistaken,  auntie,”  said 
she;  but  now  she  spoke  in  a lower  tone, 
for  Fitzgerald  was  standing  on  the  lawn 
outside,  putting  the  pieces  of  his  rod  to- 
gether. “Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  his  own 
plans.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  led  by  ei- 
ther you  or  me.  If  either,  it  would  be 
you,  naturally ; for  he  is  greatly  indebted 
to  you ; whereas  he  and  I are  practically 
strangers.  And  I know  he  is  anxious  to 
acquire  a position  in  literature;  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if,  when  this  book  of 
his  comes  to  be  published,  it  were  to  make 
him  quite  famous.  No,  auntie,”  she  con- 
tinued, in  a lighter  way,  for  Fitzgerald 
had  started  off,  “I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. Your  kindness  will  enable  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald to  write  just  in  the  way  that  suits 
his  own  bent;  he  will  be  under  no  anxiety 
except  to  do  his  best  work;  and  of  course 
he  will  be  grateful  to  you ; and  you  will 
be  able  to  produce  him  at  your  dinner 
table  as  your  own  author.  Think  of  that ! 
You  will  have  him  all  to  yourself;  you 
alone  will  know  what  he  is  working  at;  a 
real,  live,  distinguished  author  constantly 
on  the  premises.  For  no  doubt  you  will 
ask  him  to  come  and  live  in  Hyde  Park 
Gardens;  and  then  you  can  get  a study 
for  him  by  turning  me  and  my  nine-inch 
telescope  out-of-doors.  Then  his  lord- 
ship,  when  he  pleases,  will  come  over  here 
to  shoot  wild-duck;  and  perhaps,  auntie 
dear,  you  won’t  mind  sending  me  a brace 
now  and  again  to  my  lodgings  in  the  Mile- 
end  Road,  where  I shall  most  likely  be 
starving,  after  having  sold  my  telescope 
and  my  last  pair  of  boots.” 

“ Go  away  and  tell  them  to  bring  tea,” 
said  her  aunt,  sharply ; and  so  this  discus- 
sion came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  all  this  diverse 
speculation  was  making  his  way  down 
through  the  meadows  to  the  stream,  his 
long  rod  swaying  over  his  shoulder. 
There  was  a contented  look  on  his  face 
on  this  warm  and  pleasant  afternoon. 
The  neighborhood  of  Boat  of  Garry  seem- 
ed much  more  cheerful  since  the  arrival 
of  these  visitors.  And  yet  he  was  not 
paying  much  attention  to  the  things 
around  him ; rather  he  was  amusing  him- 
self by  drawing  an  imaginary  picture  of 
what  his  life  would  have  been  had  he 
been  content  to  accept  Mrs.  Chetwynd’s 
munificent  offer  in  its  simplicity.  He 
was  thinking  of  himself  as  owner  of  Boat 
of  Garry ; living  a quiet,  solitary,  resigned 
life;  taking  what  care  of  the  place  he 


could,  no  matter  into  whose  hands  it 
was  destined  ultimately  to  fall ; perhaps, 
through  industrious  stewardship,  being 
able  to  save  something  to  send  to  Miss 
Chetwynd’s  charities ; and  then  from  time 
to  time,  in  this  peaceful  and  uneventful 
existence,  jotting  down  the  impressions 
of  these  silent  hours,  and  so  maintaining 
a sort  of  relationship  with  the  unknown 
friends  over  there  in  England  whom  he 
should  never  see.  He  looked  ahead,  and 
beheld  himself  as  another  person.  A 
sensation  of  being  middle-aged  came  over 
him.  It  was  in  that  character,  indeed, 
that  he  had  written  the  “Occupations  of 
a Recluse.”  There  was  a tone  in  them  as 
of  the  thinking  of  one  for  whom  the  eager 
interests  of  life  were  over.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  the  stage  of  contemplation ; the 
phenomena  of  the  earth  around  him  were 
not  of  much  importance,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  suggested  strange  fancies,  or  be- 
came the  secret  friends  and  confidants  of 
his  solitary  walks  by  sea  and  shore. 

He  was  amusing  himself  with  this  fan- 
cy of  what  his  life  might  be.  There  was 
the  possibility  offered  him.  There  was 
no  need  for  him  to  hand  over  Boat  of 
Garry  to  Miss  Chetwynd’s  charities ; more 
than  that,  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  Mrs.  Chetwynd  would  allow 
him.  Indeed,  so  busy  was  he  with  this 
dream  of  the  future  that  when  he  sat 
down  on  a low  boundary  wall,  and  placed 
his  rod  beside  him  against  the  stones,  and 
took  out  his  fly-book,  he  kept  mechan- 
ically turning  over  the  leaves  and  straight- 
ening here  and  there  a bit  of  feather  or 
fur,  and  did  not  hear  the  footsteps  behind 
him. 

It  was  the  boy  that  helped  Murtough 
in  the  stables;  and  he  brought  two  let- 
ters. He  glanced  at  the  basket;  but  did 
not  venture  to  ask  his  honor  whether  he 
had  caught  anything ; then  he  reluctantly 
left. 

These  two  letters  made  Fitzgerald’s 
heart  beat,  and  caused  his  imagination  to 
be  fired  with  far  other  dreams  than  that 
of  spending  an  idle  contemplative  life 
out  of  the  world.  The  first  was  from  the 
publisher  who  had  already  proposed  to 
issue  the  “ Occupations”  in  a volume ; and 
who  now  put  his  offer  in  definite  terms; 
a considerable  sum — a sum  that  Fitzger- 
ald had  not  dreamed  of — to  be  paid  down, 
with  a royalty  on  each  copy  after  a cer- 
tain number  had  been  sold.  If  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald agreed,  would  he  proceed  with  the 
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revision  of  the  papers  forthwith?  And 
did  he  happen  to  know  of  some  capable 
artist  who,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  a fit 
person  to  illustrate  the  book? 

“I  think  John  Ross  and  I will  have  a 
little  talk  about  this,”  he  said  to  himself. 

But  it  was  the  second  letter  that  he 
read  and  re-read  with  far  greater  gratifi- 
cation. That  was  about  money;  this  was 
a personal  triumph.  It  ran  as  follows : 

“Sloank  Street,  Wednesday. 

“My  dear  Sir, — You  may  remember 
that  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  one 
evening  at  Mr.  Hilton  Clarke’s,  when  Mr. 
Scobell,  who  has  obligingly  given  me 
your  address,  was  also  present.  I had 
heard  a rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  pa- 
pers, ‘ The  Occupations  of  a Recluse,’  were 
by  a Mr.  Fitzgerald ; but  I did  not  identi- 
fy the  name  with  yourself  until  I acci- 
dentally met  Mr.  Scobell,  who  put  me 
right.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  find  greater  freedom  as  to 
choice  of  subject  in  the  columns  of  a 
weekly  paper;  although  I must  confess 
that  Noel  appears  to  have  give  you  a very 
wide  discretion.  His  boldness  has  been 
justified;  the  papers  are  well  spoken  of; 
they  are  unusual;  they  have  the  touch 
of  a new  hand.  Of  course  I do  not  say, 
Leave  the  Mirror  and  come  to  the  Liber- 
al Review;  I do  not  consider  that  fair 
journalism ; but  many  of  the  writers  on 
the  daily  papers  also  contribute  to  the 
weeklies;  and  I merely  say  that  if  you 
happen  to  have  an  occasional  article  (you 
might  find  yourself,  for  example,  with  a 
subject  which  would  be  somewhat  too 
subtle  and  out-of-the-way  for  the  hurry 
of  daily  newspaper  reading)  that  you 
chose  to  send  to  us,  I should  be  glad  to 
have  it;  and  as  we  have  two  rates  of  pay- 
ment for  different  kinds  of  matter,  I should 
be  happy  to  put  you  on  the  most-favored- 
nation  scale.  Yours  faithfully, 

“ G.  Gifford. 

“ To  William  Fitzgerald,  Esq., 

“Boat  of  Garry, by  Bantry,  Ireland.” 

His  first,  quick,  proud  thought  was 
that  he  would  walk  straight  to  the  house 
and  show  this  letter  to  Mary  Chetwynd. 

But  why  to  her?  She  did  not  know 
the  story.  There  was  no  one  now  who 
knew  the  story;  and  his  triumph  was 
useless. 

He  regarded  these  letters.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  they  shadowed  forth 


prospects  that  ought  to  have  been  alluring* 
enough  to  a young  man  of  literary  tend- 
encies and  aspirations.  Indeed,  as  he 
looked  at  them,  and  guessed  at  all  they 
hinted  at,  that  career  seemed  to  him  a 
more  noble  and  useful  one  than  hiding 
himself  away  from  the  world  in  this  sol- 
itary place,  and  avoiding  the  cares  and 
anxieties  and  victories  of  life  altogether. 
And  so  he  was  to  become  an  author  at 
last — perhaps  even  one  who  might  win  in 
some  small  measure  the  affection  of  the 
great  many-eyed,  and  many-hearted,  and 
not  ungrateful  public?  And  to  write  for 
the  Liberal  Review — that  seemed  almost 
as  great  a wonder : not  standing,  as  of  old, 
at  the  foot  of  the  little  stair,  and  anxious- 
ly awaiting  the  fate  of  a timid  essay  about 
some  one  else’s  work;  but  allowed  to 
mount  into  his  own  small  pulpit,  as  it 
were,  and  deliver  forth  his  own  utter- 
ances, if  haply  one  here  or  there  cared  to 
listen  to  a whisper  from  the  hills  or  a 
murmur  from  the  wide  seas  amid  the  jan- 
gle of  political  life.  It  seemed  a wonder- 
ful thing.  He  could  scarcely  rest.  He 
wanted  to  be  away  and  begin  at  once. 
The  great  world  was  calling  him  from 
these  still  solitudes;  the  picture  was  open- 
ing out  before  him ; to  what  possible  goal 
might  he  not  attain  ? 

And  then  somehow — as  a sudden  sob 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  the 
hushed  and  hidden  grief  reveals  itself 
and  all  the  darkness  is  shuddering  with 
the  old  and  ceaseless  pain — just  as  quick- 
ly and  terribly  flashed  across  his  con- 
sciousness the  words  “Too  late ! too  late  1” 
The  time  for  these  brave  dreams  was 
over  now.  A man  does  not  strive  but  to- 
ward an  end ; does  not  fight  without  hope 
of  reward ; does  not  strike  for  a great  fu- 
ture if  it  is  for  himself  alone.  “ Too  latel 
too  latel”  And  he  had  pretty  well 
schooled  himself  by  this  time;  and  knew 
when  it  was  time  to  give  up  thinkings 
and  was  as  well  aware  as  any  one  of  the 
stupidity  of  idle  regret.  So  he  deliberate- 
ly and  calmly  put  in  his  pocket  the  letters, 
and  chose  with  patient  care  the  flies  he 
wanted ; and  went  down  among  the  tall 
weeds  by  the  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
a pleasant  afternoon;  the  water  was  in 
good  condition;  he  must  not  return  to 
the  house  without  a sea-trout  for  dinner. 

For  a long  time  he  had  exceeding  bad 
luck.  The  stream  abounded  with  small 
river-trout  that  would  keep  playing  withr 
the  big  sea-trout  flies,  occasionally  suffer- 
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ing  for  their  folly  by  finding  themselves 
twitched  into  the  air  and  then  floundering 
on  the  grass.  This  necessitated  his  fixing 
the  rod  upright,  and  going  and  getting 
the  diminutive  beast  off  the  hook,  while 
there  was  every  probability  that  in  flop- 
ping about  it  had  caught  one  of  the  other 
flies  in  the  weeds.  And  then  again  he 
had  to  be  careful  about  restoring  the  cap- 
tive to  its  native  element,  for  the  flash  and 
shoot  of  it  might  alarm  some  more  noble 
fish.  But  he  worked  away,  whipping  in- 
dustriously and  mechanically,  not  think- 
ing of  anything  in  particular  except  as  to 
how  to  get  the  flies  lightly  on  the  water, 
himself  unseen,  and  how  to  recover  them 
without  catching  up  on  the  bank. 

At  last  there  was  a sudden  “flop”  that 
well  he  knew  the  sound  of ; but  he  struck 
too  quickly  or  too  sharply.  Again  and 
again  he  dexterously  dropped  the  flies 
over  the  same  bit  of  water,  but  there  was 
no  response:  perhaps  the  fish  had  been 
touched,  and  had  learned  caution.  He 
was  beginning  to  think  that  he  must  re- 
turn to  the  house  empty-handed,  when, 
lower  down,  there  was  another  “ flop,”  in- 
stantly followed  by  a sharp  whir  of  the 
reel;  then  again  by  a deliberate  “sulk,” 
during  which  time  he  rapidly  got  in  his 
line  again,  keeping  on  all  the  strain  he 
dared.  He  was  now  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion, for  the  fish  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
narrow  deep  little  pool  beyond  some  grav- 
elly shallows,  and  as  it  was  at  a bend  in 
the  river,  he,  standing  on  the  neck  of 
land,  could  have  fair  command  of  the  fish 
whichever  way  he  went.  However,  he 
now  knew  pretty  well  how  many  and  how 
various  were  the  accidents  possible  on  this 
little  stream,  where  there  was  no  chance 
for  that  fine,  leisurely  playing  of  the  fish 
that  can  be  indulged  in  on  an  open  loch 
with  impunity ; and  so  he  kept  on  the  full 
strain  of  his  tackle,  ready  for  whatever 
might  happen. 

He  had  very  little  trouble,  however. 
The  fish  made  one  long  rush  up  stream, 
but  fortunately  kept  almost  in  mid-chan- 
nel. Then  it  leaped  out  of  the  water 
twice,  but  without  doing  damage.  Then 
it  sulked  again ; but  it  was  evidently  grow- 
ing weaker.  Finally,  after  one  or  two 
slow,  quiet  sailings  up  and  down,  it  allow- 
ed itself  to  be  gently  guided  into  the  side, 
where  a cautious  and  then  quick  swoop  of 
the  landing-net  speedily  deposited  it  on 
the  grass — a beauty  of  a sea-trout  of  ap- 
parently about  three  pounds  weight. 


Well,  he  thought  that  was  quite  enough, 
seeing  it  was  getting  near  dinner-time; 
and  Mrs.  Chetwynd  could  not  bear  un- 
punctuality; while  of  course  he  had  to  ex- 
change his  jacket  and  knickerbockers  for 
a more  suitable  costume.  So  he  popped 
the  fish  into  the  basket,  and  was  striding 
home  through  the  meadows  that  led  up  to 
the  house,  when  he  saw  Miss  Chetwynd 
coming  to  him  through  the  trees.  She 
had  evidently  been  expecting  him. 

“Have  you  caught  anything?”  she  said, 
pleasantly. 

“A  fairish  sea-trout,”  he  said,  “about 
three  pounds.  I am  afraid  it  won’t  be  in 
time  for  dinner.” 

“ It  won’t,”  she  said.  “ It  is  near  din- 
ner-time now.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  she  add- 
ed, “I  wanted  to  say  a word  to  you  before 
going  in.  You  hinted  something  about 
handing  over  Boat  of  Garry  to  me,  to  help 
these  various  things  of  mine.  It  was  kind 
of  you.  But  please  don’t  even  mention 
such  a project  to  auntie.  She  will  not 
hear  of  it;  when  I spoke  of  it  she  was  very 
nearly  being  angry  in  earnest;  and  that 
does  not  often  happen.  No;  you  must 
take  Boat  of  Garry,  and  keep  to  her  wish- 
es; you  will  find  them  considerate  and 
reasonable  enough.” 

“But  what  kind  of  use  could  I put  it 
to  ?”  said  he,  rather  bewildered  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

They  had  reached  the  comer  of  the  av- 
enue, and  the  house  was  visible.  She  re- 
garded him  for  a second. 

4 4 That  is  hardly  for  me  to  say,  ” she  said, 
slowly.  “But  I think  if  you  were  to  take 
Boat  of  Garry,  as  my  aunt  wishes  to  give 
it  to  you,  you  would  be  in  a position  in 
which  you  could  do  a great  deal  of  good 
to  many,  many  people.” 

He  could  not  stay  to  ask  her  to  explain, 
even  if  she  were  willing  to  explain;  for 
he  had  but  little  time  in  which  to  get 
ready  for  dinner.  During  that  brief  op- 
eration, however,  some  odd  fancies  oc- 
curred to  him.  If  certain  things  were 
now  no  longer  possible  to  him  in  the 
world,  might  not  others  be?  Was  it  so 
necessary  to  human  happiness  that  life 
should  be  crowned  by  either  love  or  am- 
bition? Look  at  Mary  Chetwynd,  now. 

Her  life  seemed  valuable  enough  to  her 
because  she  could  make  it  valuable  to  oth- 
ers: it  was  a beautiful  life  in  its  sweet  se- 
renity, its  cheerfulness,  its  atmosphere  of 
frankness  and  kindness  and  content.  Her 
philosophy  was  perhaps  not  very  pro- 
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found ; but  at  least  it  was  practical : “We 
enjoy  such  things  as  we  have  through  the 
best  people  having  done  their  best:  let  us 
try  and  do  the  same;  and  make  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  been  borne  down  in  the 
struggle  a little  more  tolerable.”  It  was 
impossible  to  imagine  a happier  human 
being  than  she  seemed  to  be ; fitting  accu- 
rately and  easily  into  her  surroundings; 
full  of  cares  that  were  scarcely  anxieties; 
satisfied  with  her  place  in  the  world;  a 
dispenser  of  light.  It  seemed  strange  for 
this  king’s  daughter  to  spend  the  best  part 
of  her  life  in  Whitechapel;  but  perhaps 
she  could  not  be  just  quite  what  she  was 
if  she  did  otherwise.  At  all  events  she 
had  found  out  something.  That  perfect 
serenity  of  content  could  not  be  the  fruit 
merely  of  nature  and  disposition;  it  must 
be  the  outcome  of  nature  and  disposition 
finding  fitting  work  and  occupation.  And 
if  a woman’s  instinct  had  found  out  a way 
of  living  which  seemed  to  make  the  world 
around  her  (in  the  eyes  of  all  beholders) 
more  sweet  and  cheerful  and  wholesome, 
might  it  not  be  worth  while  inquiring 
what  that  was  ? 

Now  no  sooner  had  they  sat  down  to 
dinner  than  the  old  lady,  with  a trifle  of 
enforced  gayety  to  hide  a certain  nervous- 
ness, began  to  unfold  to  him  her  designs. 

“Mary  and  I have  been  having  a dread- 
ful quarrel  about  you,”  she  said. 

“ I am  sorry  for  that,”  was  his  answer. 
“ But  it  does  not  appear  as  if  much  harm 
had  been  done.” 

“ You  must  know  that  Mary  and  I have 
been  sketching  out  a career  for  you — only 
with  a difference — and  drawing  out  plans. 
Of  course  the  time  is  very  appropriate; 
for  one  might  almost  regard  you  as  mak- 
ing a new  start  in  life — ” 

“ I ?”  said  he,  in  great  alarm.  Had  she 
guessed,  then,  of  that  mortal  crisis  through 
which  he  had  come,  when  the  value  seem- 
ed to  go  out  of  life  altogether,  and  death 
to  take  its  place  as  the  more  desirable 
thing? 

“Yes:  with  all  the  people  talking  about 
the  new  writer.  Of  course  you  will  be 
quite  a different  person  when  you  return 
to  London.  Do  you  think  when  you  be- 
come great  and  famous,  that  we  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  come  and  read  accounts  of 
murders  to  a poor  old  blind  woman  ?” 

4 1 Indeed,  I am  not  likely  to  become  great 
and  famous,”  he  said,  honestly  enough. 
44  But  I should  like  to  earn  my  living  by 
literature.  And  I think  I might  be  able 


to  do  that ; I have  just  had  two  letters  that 
give  me  good  hope.  But  do  you  think 
that  is  any  reason  why  I should  prove 
myself  ungrateful  for  all  your  kindness? 

I may  be  able  to  earn  my  living  at  litera- 
ture, as  I say;  and  then  I would  not  ask 
you  for  the  salary  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  give  me— you  might  hand  it 
over  to  Miss  Chetwynd  for  her  charities; 
but  that  need  not  prevent  my  coming  to 
read  to  you  each  afternoon  just  as  before, 
if  you  will  allow  me.  For  I know,”  he 
added,  more  lightly,  “precisely  what  you 
like  in  the  way  of  literature  and  news; 
and  I would  not  hand  you  over  to  your 
niece  again,  who  would  make  you  believe 
that  the  magazines  and  newspapers  con- 
tained nothing  but  reports  of  Sanitary 
Commissions  and  things  like  that — ” 

“Now  I call  that  too  bad,”  said  Mary 
Chetwynd.  “I  read  to  auntie  for  years, 
and  never  got  ‘Thank  you’;  you  read  for 
a few  months,  and  she  gives  you  Boat  of 
Garry ! And  then  to  have  insult  heaped 
upon  me  as  well — ” 

“But,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Chetwynd,  with  some  little  agita- 
tion, “you  speak  of  handing  over  some- 
thing to  Mary’s  charities.  And  Mary  said 
you  had  made  some  suggestion.  Now 
you  must  understand  this — do  not  think 
I am  unreasonable — but  you  must  really 
understand  that  any  proposal  of  that  kind 
with  regard  to  Boat  of  Garry  is  out  of  the 
question.  I will  give  you  the  place.  I 
will  give  you  enough  to  keep  it  up,  and 
a surplus  for  your  own  expenses.  But  ei- 
ther let  or  sold  or  mortgaged  Boat  of  Gar- 
ry shall  not  be.” 

“But,  auntie  dear,”  said  Mary  Chet- 
wynd, in  her  soft,  persuasive  voice,  “Mr. 
Fitzgerald  understands  that.  I told  him. 

It  was  only  a chance  suggestion  of  his — 
generous  but  impracticable.  You  need 
not  worry  yourself  about  it,  more  especial- 
ly as  you  can  easily  put  it  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  any  one  to  sell  the  place.  Only  I 
would  not  have  you  make  any  one  a pre- 
sent with  any  doubt  remaining  in  your 
mind.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  won’t  sell  Boat  of 
Garry.” 

“ If  it  were  handed  over  to  me  like  that,  ” 
said  he,  simply  enough,  “surely  I could 
not  do  less  than  consider  I held  it  on  trust. 

It  should  be  done  with  entirely  and  mere- 
ly as  you  wished.” 

“I  would  rather  make  it  binding  on 
your  honor  than  leave  it  to  the  lawyers,'* 
said  she,  in  a calmer  way.  “ And  what  I 
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should  like  would  be  to  have  the  place 
kept  exactly  as  it  is,  and  to  be  well  look- 
ed after,  so  that  if  you  should  at  any  time 
think  of  asking  us  to  come  and  look  at  it, 
it  would  be  really  coming  to  the  old  place 
again,  and  seeing  it  just  as  it  was  when — 
when  my  poor  boy  was  so  proud  of  it. 
For  why  should  you  not  be  proud  of  it  too? 
It  is  a pretty  place — ” 

“ Mrs.  Chetwynd,”  said  he,  “you  speak 
as  if  something  were  needed  to  make  your 
splendid  offer  acceptable  to  me.  I don’t 
think  you  can  understand  what  it  is  to  a 
young  fellow  of  my  age  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent— for  that  is  what  it  would  come 
to;  to  have  his  place  in  the  world  made 
sure  for  him,  and  that  place  a most  at- 
tractive one.  I have  been  near  starvation 
once  or  twice— and  not  so  long  ago.  And 
now  you  offer  me  an  assured  income,  and 
all  kinds  of  luxuries,  and  yet  you  imagine 
that  I don’t  quite  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness, or  might  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  do 
with  the  property  something  not  accord- 
ing to  your  wishes.  I don’t  think  you 
need  have  much  fear.” 

“ I will  trust  to  your  honor,  and  not  to 
the  lawyers,”  she  said.  “I  will  make  no 
conditions  when  the  transference  is  drawn 
out.  I won’t  ask  you  to  take  our  name,  as 
I had  thought  of  doing;  it  will  be  enough 
if  you  do  what  I want  with  the  place. 
And  if  the  money  is  not  enough,  there  will 
be  more.  But  about  the  name:  I will  ask 
you  to  let  me  call  you  Willie  when  you 
come  to  see  us  in  London — if  you  do  not 
mind.” 

“ Oh  no;  it  is  only  another  part  of  your 
kindness.” 

“ It  is  a bargain,  then  ?” 

“If  you  wish  it  to  be,  Mrs.  Chetwynd,” 
he  was  saying,  rather  doubtfully,  for  he 
was  wondering  whether  she  would  always 
approve  of  what  she  had  done,  and  per- 
haps was  thinking  of  asking  her  to  take 
time  to  reflect.  But  he  caught  the  look 
of  Mary  Chetwynd’s  face.  There  was  a 
touch  of  surprise  there  — almost  of  re- 
proach. She  seemed  to  say,  “Why  do 
you  hesitate  ? Is  that  the  way  to  accept 
such  a gift  ?”  So  he  only  said,  “ If  I only 
knew  how  to  thank  you !” 

“Never  mind  that,”  said  the  old  lady, 
good-naturedly.  “It  is  a bargain,  then  ? 
Shake  hands  on  it !” 

So  he  rose  and  went  round,  and  they 
shook  hands  to  seal  the  covenant,  as  it 
were;  and  then  he  kissed  her  hand  in 
mute  token  of  gratitude,  and  went  back  to 


his  seat.  The  ceremony  was  a brief  one; 
but  after  that  she  never  expressed  any 
anxiety  as  to  what  might  become  of  Boat 
of  Garry. 

“And  now  about  yourself—”  She 
hesitated  for  a second,  and  flushed  a lit- 
tle. Evidently  she  had  tried  to  call  him 
“Willie,”  and  had  failed.  “Tell  me 
what  your  plans  are.  Mary  says  you 
would  like  to  go  back  to  London.” 

“I  was  thinking  I should  like  to  get 
back  for  a short  time;  but  it  is  of  little 
consequence;  I will  remain  here  if  you 
prefer  it.” 

“Oh,  but  that  won’t  do  at  all.  I did 
not  buy  you  into  slavery  like  that.  The 
landlord  of  Boat  of  Garry  must  do  as  he 
pleases.  You  shall  go  back  to  London  to- 
morrow if  you  wish.” 

“I  could  not  do  that  either,”  said  he, 
with  a smile.  “For  I was  thinking,  if 
you  did  not  object,  I would  ask  my  artist 
friend  John  Boss  to  come  over  here  and 
make  some  sketches.  They  talk  of  putting 
illustrations  into  the  volume  they  are  go- 
ing to  publish  for  me;  and  if  Mr.  Boss 
were  to  come  to  Boat  of  Garry — I mean  if 
you  didn’t  mind  it — I could  show  him 
where  to  make  his  sketches,  and  I suppose 
they  could  transform  them  into  wood- 
cuts.” 

4 4 Bless  the  boy !”  the  old  lady  said,  with 
her  pretty  laugh.  “ Is  he  asking  for  per- 
mission to  invite  a man  to  come  to  his  own 
house  ?” 

44  He  is  rather  a wild  sort  of  colt,  and 
not  easily  led, ’’Fitzgerald  said,  doubtfully. 

“For  my  part,”  said  Mary  Chetwynd, 
who  had  not  spoken  for  some  time,  “who- 
ever goes  back,  I must,  very  soon.” 

“Mary,  there  is  not  a soul  in  London !” 
her  aunt  exclaimed. 

4 4 Is  there  not,  auntie  ? I can  assure  you 
that  my  friends  about  the  Mile-end  Road 
don’t  go  to  Biarritz  or  Mentone — not  as  a 
rule.” 

44  Why,  now,  I wanted  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
to  go  back  with  us — after  a little  while — 
just  to  have  every  tiling  put  straight — ” 

44  Oh,  I don’t  mind  waiting  here  for  a 
little  while  yet,”  Mary  Chetwynd  said  at 
once.  4 4 1 think  I have  earned  a little  long- 
er holiday;  and  as  for  you,  auntie,  as  you 
are  a good-for-nothing,  it  does  not  matter 
where  you  are.” 

“And  I thought  we  might  make  the 
homeward  journey  in  part  a driving  ex- 
cursion— going  round  by  way  of  Killar- 
ney.  Wouldn’t  that  be  charming  ?” 
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“Killarney  ?”  said  Fitzgerald,  with  a 
quick  catching  of  the  breath.  And  he 
could  only  add:  “ Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?” 

“Don’t  you?”  she  said,  regarding  him 
with  astonishment.  4 * Have  you,  an  Irish- 
man, anything  to  say  against  Killarney  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  he  said,  rather  under  his 
hreath.  And  then  he  stammered:  “No 
•doubt  Killarney  is  very  pretty — oh  yes, 
pretty  enough.  But — but  it  is  scarcely 
anything  more,  is  it  ? Perhaps  I am  not 
just  to  it.  But  I don’t  care  about  fresh- 
water lakes — the  mysterious  association  of 
the  sea  is  so  wonderful  a thing.  Do — do 
you  really  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
taking  all  the  time  to  drive  round  by  Kil- 
larney ?” 

“Then  what  do  you  say  to  Inisheen  ?” 

She  did  not  notice  that  the  blood  forsook 
his  face  for  a second.  But  Mary  Chet- 
wynd  noticed  it,  and  said,  quickly : 

“ Auntie,  I declare  to  you  I am  not  go- 
ing to  waste  my  time  in  driving  excur- 
sions. These  are  for  idle  people.  And 
Dan  and  Wellington  always  get  fidgety 
when  they  are  put  up  in  strange  stables: 
do  you  mean  to  have  our  necks  broken  ?” 

“My  dear,  I wanted  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to 
show  us  some  of  the  wonderful  places  he 
has  described — ” 

“But  you  can  see  them  all  around 
here,”  said  her  niece.  “ There  is  far  more 
of  Boat  of  Garry  than  of  Inisheen — if  it  is 
Inisheen — in  the  papers.  And  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  give  all  the  time  we  can 
spare  to  Mr.  Ross,  so  that  we  shall  have 
Boat  of  Garry  glorified  and  made  as  fa- 
mous as  the  book  is  sure  to  be.  So  I,  for 
one,  vote  against  both  Killarney  and  Ini- 
sheen ; those  on  the  other  side  may  hold 
their  right  hands — their  right  hand — up.” 

“Well,  you  always  have  your  own  way, 
Mary,”  her  aunt  said,  contentedly. 

“And  indeed,  auntie,  you  have  not  yet 
asked  Mr.  Fitzgerald  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  go  with  us  or  rather  choose  his 
own  time.  It  isn’t  every  one  who  cares  to 
go  travelling  with  women.  Now  what  I 
consider  would  be  the  reasonable  and  sen- 
sible plan  would  be  this — ” 

“Whatever  agrees  with  your  own  wish- 
es, Mary,  is  always  the  reasonable  and 
sensible  plan,”  said  her  aunt,  with  a 
smile. 

“ Well,  but  listen.  The  opposition  can 
hold  np  its  right  hand  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ought  to  go 
back  to  London  shortly  to  arrange  about 
his  literary  affairs  there.  I must  go  back, 


for  there  are  too  many  of  us  away  at  this 
time  of  year.  Now  we  will  assume  that 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  either  be,  or  pretend 
to  be,  content  to  be  burdened  with  us  two 
women,  and  take  our  tickets  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  get  grumbled  at  if  we  lose 
anything;  and  so  what  I say  is,  let  us 
have  a little  longer  holiday  here,  not  both- 
ering about  any  Killarney  or  Inisheen; 
then  let  us  all  go  back  to  London;  then 
let  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  when  his  affairs  there 
are  put  in  proper  train,  come  back  here, 
along  with  Mr.  Ross,  for  the  shooting. 
What  a pity  it  would  be  to  miss  the  shoot- 
ing—” 

“ Well,  you  are  right  there,  Mary,”  said 
the  old  lady,  eagerly ; for  was  she  not  anx- 
ious that  Fitzgerald  should  appreciate  all 
the  advantages  of  the  place  she  had  given 
him  ? 

“ Andof  what  use  are  women  in  a house 
at  such  a time  ? After  a hard  day  on  the 
hill,  the  men  always  go  to  sleep  after  din- 
ner. Then,  according  to  my  plan,  there 
would  be  no  hurry ; and  Mr.  Ross  could 
do  his  sketches  at  his  own  leisure,  and  do 
justice  to  the  scenery ; and  we  should  all 
be  very  pleased  to  have  such  a nice  souve- 
nir of  the  place.  For  who  knows  what 
turn  affairs  may  take,  and  who  knows 
whether  Mr.  Fitzgerald  may  be  inclined 
to  ask  us  ever  again  to  visit  Boat  of  Gar- 
ry ? I was  going  to  suggest  that  he  might 
invite  us  for  Christmas;  but  Christmas  is 
too  busy  a time  with  me.” 

“I  was  going  to  say,  Mrs.  Chetwynd,” 
said  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  sitting  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  table — and  he  spoke 
rather  slowly,  and  with  a trifle  of  embar- 
rassment— “ that  if  you  would  prefer  driv- 
ing round  by  Killarney,  I should  be  most 
happy  to  go  that  way  with  you;  and  to 
Inisheen  also,  if  you  wished  it.” 

“Oh,  I wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
affair,”  the  cheerful  old  lady  said.  “I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  arranges 
everything.  Settle  it  between  you.  I am 
nothing  but  a doll  in  her  hands.” 

“ But  then  you  are  such  a pretty  doll, 
auntie  dear,”  her  niece  said,  “and  such  a 
gentle  and  well-behaved  doll,  I have  nev- 
er the  least  trouble  with  you.  Now  come 
outside,  before  it  gets  too  dark,  and  we  will 
have  coffee  there.  All  the  evening  sounds 
are  so  soft  and  quiet  just  before  the  night 
comes  on ; and  you  will  have  a thick  shawl 
wrapped  round  your  head  and  shoulders, 
auntie ; and  we  will  wait  for  the  new  moon, 
and  turn  over  all  the  silver  in  our  pockets. 
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Poor  old  Boat  of  Garry — it  has  gone  away 
into  the  hands  of  strangers;  but  we  will 
have  one  more  quiet  evening  outside  the 
porch,  listening  to  the  stream,  until  the 
moon  comes  up  behind  the  acacia,  and 
then  it  will  be  time  to  get  in-doors  again.” 

It  was  a peaceful  night — a night  to  be 
remembered.  To  one  of  them  there  it 
seemed  as  if  some  haven  might  be  reach- 
ed, after  all — of  content,  and  affection,  and 
gratitude.  The  darkness  gathered  over 
hill  and  shore;  the  moon  rose  into  the 
clear  heavens  behind  the  trembling  acacia 
leaves ; the  stream  murmured  down  there 
beyond  the  lawn;  the  air  was  soft  from 
the  sea.  A gracious  night.  There  was 
hardly  any  need  for  speaking ; it  was 
enough  to  sit  and  watch  the  moon  slowly 
rise,  and  the  faint  light  tell  on  the  grass 
and  the  gravel.  Then  there  was  a stir- 
ring of  leaves  around,  and  the  air  felt 
colder.  It  was  with  something  of  a sigh 
that  they  got  up,  and  took  their  things 
with  them,  and  went  in-doors,  leaving  the 
slumbering  world  and  the  scarcely  breath- 
ing sea  to  the  silence  and  the  stars. 

When  Fitzgerald  went  up  to  his  room 
later  on,  after  having  bade  them  good- 
night, and  also  having  made  another  sort 
of  effort  to  let  the  old  lady  know  that  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  her  great  generosity 
toward  him,  he  found  a half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  placed  somewhat  prominently  on 
the  dressing-table,  and  at  the  first  glance 
he  recognized  the  clear,  pretty  handwrit- 
ing to  be  that  of  Mary  Chetwynd.  There 
was  no  message  or  explanation,  only  these 
words:  “ J hereby  promise  to  contribute 
twenty  pounds  a year  to  the  fund  for 
providing  toys  for  hospital  children .” 

Well,  he  sat  down  and  contemplated 
these  words,  knowing  very  well  what  they 
meant.  It  was  an  invitation  to  him  to 
give  to  those  poor  children  some  small 
portion  of  the  bounties  that  had  been  heap- 
ed on  him.  And  the  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  a very  strange  thing  if  his  lit- 
erary efforts  could  not  produce  a yearly 
sum  as  great  as  that,  or  even  considera- 
bly greater.  As  for  the  monetary  ar- 
rangements that  Mrs.  Chetwynd  might  be 
disposed  to  make,  he  knew  nothing  about 
them  as  yet ; but  he  understood  that  prac- 
tically he  was  to  have  an  income  that 
would  render  him  independent.  Surely, 
then,  literature  might  enable  him  to  do 
as  much  as  this,  or  more  ? So  he  went 
and  got  a pen,  and  scored  out  the  word 
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“ twenty and  inserted  the  word  “fifty,” 
adding  his  signature  in  full — William 
Fitzgerald.  And  then  he  inclosed  this 
document  in  an  envelope,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Chetwynd,  thinking  he 
would  leave  it  on  the  breakfast  table  for 
her  in  the  morning,  without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BOOK. 

Well,  in  due  course  of  time — that  is  to 
say,  about  the  end  of  October — the  original 
“Occupations  of  a Recluse,”  along  with 
numerous  additions,  and  with  a series  of 
illustrations  taken  from  sepia  drawings 
by  John  Ross,  were  given  to  the  public 
in  book  form,  and  almost  instantly  com- 
manded a very  large  sale  indeed,  and  were 
widely  talked  of.  The  publishers  happen- 
ed to  be  masters  of  the  art  of  doing  a good 
thing  well,  and  had  spared  neither  trou- 
ble nor  cost  in  getting  these  sepia  draw- 
ings transformed  into  a set  of  admirable 
wood-cuts,  while  many  people  who  had 
read  the  “Occupations”  in  a fugitive  way 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Daily  Mirror  were 
glad  to  have  them  in  this  permanent  form. 
Moreover,  the  reviewers  received  the  book 
favorably,  although  one  or  two  rather 
complainingly  asked  how  they  could  be 
expected  to  classify  this  amorphous  hotch- 
potch of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  snipe- 
shooting, as  if  there  were  any  necessity 
that  they  should  classify  it  at  all;  while 
the  Liberal  Review  said  that,  although  the 
writer  of  these  papers  was  a contributor 
to  their  own  columns  (editors  are  but  hu- 
man, and  can  not  avoid  these  little  touch- 
es), they  did  not  see  that  was  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  praise  good  work 
when  they  found  it.  And  when  the  Lib- 
eral Review  people  set  about  praising  a 
book,  they  do  it. 

In  the  circumstances  it  was  not  likely 
that  Mr.  Scobell  should  miss  his  opportu- 
nity, and  forthwith  he  made  his  wTay  down 
to  the  Fulham  Road.  Fitzgerald  still  oc- 
cupied the  long  low-roofed  room  there, 
for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne;  but  now 
there  was  a heavy  portiere  shutting  off 
the  bedroom  end,  and  there  were  some 
comfortable  chairs,  and  more  cheerful- 
looking  rugs,  while  over  the  fire-place 
stood  two  brilliant  Chanak-Kalesi  jugs 
that  Miss  Chetwynd  had  given  him,  and 
that  were  the  sole  ornament  of  the  room. 
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Mrs.  Chetwynd,  indeed,  had  begged  of 
him  to  take  some  better  rooms  in  one  of 
the  streets  leading  from  Piccadilly,  but  he 
asked  to  be  excused,  for  he  had  no  mind 
to  spend  much  money  on  himself.  In 
fact,  he  was  living  pretty  much  in  his  old 
way ; although,  on  one  occasion,  when 
both  aunt  and  niece  went  down  to  his 
humble  lodging  to  have  afternoon  tea,  he 
went  to  the  extravagance  beforehand  of 
purchasing  a modern  Japanese  tea  set 
and  a few  pots  of  flowers.  It  was  then 
that  Miss  Chetwynd  said  the  room  looked 
far  too  bare,  and  promised  him  the  two 
green  and  scarlet  jugs. 

“My  dear  f’lali,”  said  Mr.  Scobell,  lay- 
ing his  hat  and  cane  on  the  table,  and 
taking  off  his  yellow  gloves,  “let  me  con- 
gratulate you!  You  have  done  it  at  a 
bound — at  a bound.  It  is  the  only  book 
talked  of  at  every  dinner  table  you  go  to. 
By  Jove,  sir,  when  I told  them  last  night 
at  Lady  Lampley’s  that  I knew  every  inch 
of  your  career,  I found  everybody  listen- 
ing. And  I knew  it;  I predicted  it;  I said 
so  to  Gifford.  I said  to  him  when  I met 
him,  ‘Gifford,  my  dear  flah,  you  don’t 
know  what  people  are  talking  about;  you 
are  in  your  own  set.  You  keep  among  a 
literary  set,  and  don’t  know  what  society 
is  talking  about.  Why  don’t  you  get 
Fitzgerald  to  write  for  you  ? Why  should 
he  write  only  for  the  Mirror — a trades’- 
union,  Methodistical,  Republican  rag  like 
that  V Not  that  I approve  of  the  politics 
of  the  Liberal  Review  either;  you  can’t 
expect  me ; but  what  I say  is  that  the  Lib- 
eral Review  is  a gentlemanly  sort  of  pa- 
per, after  all ; you  see  it  in  good  houses ; 
when  I go  into  my  club  I find  it  lying 
about.” 

All  this  while  he  was  looking  around. 

“My  dear  f’lah,  this  won’t  do  at  all. 
When  a penniless,  supercilious  good-for- 
nothing  like  that  fellow  Hilton  Clarke 
sticks  himself  up  in  the  Albany — ” 

“Poor  chap,  he  is  no  longer  in  the 
Albany.” 

“ — I say,  why  should  you  be  living  in 
a bunk  like  this  ? Damme,  sir,  you  should 
have  rooms  in  Curzon  Street,  and  a pri- 
vate hansom,  and  a hack  for  the  Park! 
I am  told  that  Mrs.  Chetwynd  makes  you 
a very  handsome  allowance.” 

“She  does.  But,  you  know,  literature 
is  best  cultivated  on  a little  oatmeal. 
And  I find  enough  to  do  with  my  spare 
cash  in  another  way.” 

“ Oh,  but,  my  dear  flail,”  said  Mr.  Sco- 
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bell,  with  a lofty  smile,  “you  are  throw- 
ing away  your  chances.  You  might  go 
everywhere — you  might  go  to  the  very 
best  houses.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  now — my 
wife  shall  send  you  a card  for  one  of  her 
At  Homes ; and  you  ought  really  to  come, 
don’t  you  know ; you’ll  meet  some  of  the 
very  best  people,  I give  you  my  word. 
What's  more,  I want  you,  like  a good 
f’lah,  to  give  me  a night  for  a little  din- 
ner at  my  club.  It  isn’t  a big  club;  it 
isn’t  one  of  the  big  swell  clubs,  isn’t  the 
Abercorn;  but  you’ll  meet  a very  good 
class  of  men  there,  I can  tell  you.  And 
I’ll  ask  old  Gifford,  if  you  like,  and  any- 
body else  you  like,  and  we’ll  have  a little 
bit  of  a celebration,  don’t  you  know;  for 
I tell  you  what  it  is,  Fitzgerald,  old  f’lah, 

I feel  as  if  I had  had  a finger  in  the  pie, 
don’t  you  know,  and— and  damme  if  I’m 
not  proud  of  it,  and  precious  glad  that 
you’ve  made  such  a hit!” 

There  was  really  some  frank  good-na- 
ture mixed  up  with  the  man’s  vanity.  He 
took  out  his  note-book. 

“What  night  shall  it  be?”  he  said. 
“Let  it  be  a Saturday,  the  15th  or  the 
22 d,  and  we’ll  have  a house-dinner;  and 
you’ll  see  if  the  Abercorn  can’t  give  you 
as  good  a dinner  and  as  good  a glass  of 
wine  as  any  club  in  London.” 

“ Either  night  you  like,  then.” 

“We’ll  say  the  22d,  to  give  more  time. 
What  I say  is,  do  a thing  well.  A man 
has  no  right  to  ask  me  to  dine  at  his  club, 
and  give  me  the  sort  of  dinner  you’d  get 

at  a common  restaurant.  When  I 

ask  a man  to  my  club  I want  him  to  have 
the  best  that’s  in  the  kitchen  and  the  cel- 
lar; and  I’m  not  above  taking  trouble 
about  it.  What  I say  is,  do  the  thing 
well.  There’s  a lot  of  people,  don’t  you 
know,  nowadays,  who  pretend  to  be  above 
all  that;  being  particular  about  good  din- 
ners and  good  wines  and  good  cigars  is 
beneath  their  high  mightinesses’  notice; 
they  pretend  they  prefer  water  to  a claret 
that  cost  you  a hundred  shillings  a dozen. 
Rubbish— all  rubbish.  What  I say  is,  the 
good  things  of  this  life  wouldn't  bo  there 
if  they  weren’t  to  be  used ; and  I suppose 
Providence  knows  as  much  about  what’s 
good  for  you  as  any  of  the  scientific 
swells.  There's  a good  deal  of  that  sort 
of  nonsense  goes  on  at  the  Chetwynds’; 
but  the  Chetwynds  are  not  in  fault. 
Upon  my  soul,  I don’t  think  it's  respect- 
ful to  your  hostess  to  nibble  a bit  of  bread 
and  a cutlet,  and  drink  a glass  of  water, 
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and  call  that  your  dinner;  I don’t  think 
it’s  nice;  I call  it  bad  form,  I do;  if  any 
fellow  did  that  at  my  table,  I’m  hanged 
if  he'd  find  himself  there  again.  The 
22d,  seven  forty-five,  good.” 

This  was  the  true  object  of  his  visit; 
and  he  clasped  his  note -book  together 
again  with  a satisfied  air.  Then  he  took 
up  his  hat  and  gloves. 

“You  made  a suggestion  — you  were 
kind  enough — ” said  Fitzgerald,  timidly. 
And  then  he  frankly  said,  “I  wish  you 
would  ask  my  friend  Ross  too,  who  made 
the  sketches,  you  know.” 

“Delighted!  My  dear  f’lah,  a thou- 
sand thanks  for  the  hint.  Delighted!” 

He  took  out  his  note-book  again. 

“Give  me  his  address,  and  I will  write 
to  him  at  once.  Delighted,  I assure  you. 
A deuced  clever  fellow  that ; the  land- 
scapes Mrs.  Chetwynd  has  of  his  are  ex- 
cellent— I call  them  first-rate.” 

“But  he  lives  just  below,”  Fitzgerald 
said,  looking  at  his  watch.  “ And  he  will 
probably  be  at  work  now.  Will  you  go 
down  and  see  him  ?” 

“ By  all  means.” 

They  went  down  the  stairs,  and  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  the  studio,  and  were  ad- 
mitted, apologizing  for  their  intrusion. 

“Not  a bit,”  said  John  Ross,  who  had 
his  pipe  in  his  fingers.  “Come  in.  I was 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  collie  there, 
and  he’s  not  a good  sitter;  he  was  con- 
tinually falling  asleep,  and  I got  tired  o’ 
whistling  the  poor  creature  awake,  and 
was  having  a glint  at  the  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Scobell  looked  strangely  around  at 
the  big,  hollow -sounding  studio.  And 
then,  with  much  roundabout  phraseology 
and  compliment,  he  explained  the  object 
of  his  visit;  Ross's  reply  being  briefly, 

“ Yes,  I will.” 

But  Mr.  Scobell  did  not  stop  there.  He 
began  to  make  a round  of  the  studio,  and 
to  offer  remarks ; while  John  Ross  became 
a trifle  peevish. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Mr. 
Ross,”  said  he,  in  his  grand  manner.  “ I 
don’t  see  that  an  artist  who  can  paint  like 
that  should  not  be  known.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do;  I’ll  ask  Sydenham  to  come 
to  this  very  dinner.” 

Mr.  Sydenham  was  a very  distinguished 
painter  and  Academician ; the  husband, 
indeed,  of  the  lady  whom  Fitzgerald  had 
on  one  occasion  taken  down  to  supper, 
and  who  had  politely  declined  to  be  bribed 
by  sandwiches. 


“Sydenham’s  a good  fellow,  a deuced 
good  fellow;  and  a word  from  him  would 
do  you  no  harm.  Now  that  is  a mistake 
of  so  many  of  you  artists  and  authors, 
don’t  you  know;  you  keep  hidden  away 
among  yourselves,  and  you  don’t  go  about 
and  get  to  know  the  people  you  ought  to 
know.  I dare  say,  now,  you  never  met 
an  Academician  in  your  life  ?” 

“The  Academy  and  I are  not  likely  to 
become  great  friends,”  said  Ross,  dryly. 
“I  am  a heretic.  I will  not  conform.  I 
like  to  paint  in  my  own  fashion,  and  they 
let  me ; and  they  go  their  way,  and  I go 
mine,  and  there  is  no  quarrel  between 
us.  Indeed,  I am  not  sure  but  that  they 
try  to  do  me  a favor  when  they  put  any- 
thing I send  them  near  the  roof — the  ef- 
fect of  distance,  ye  see,  may  soften  the 
things  down  a bit.” 

“But  you  don’t  mean  to  say,  now,” 
remarked  Mr.  Scobell,  coming  to  a dead 
pause  before  a rough  sketch  that  was 
propped  up  on  the  mantel-piece— a very 
rough  sketch,  indeed,  of  a farm-yard,  with 
one  or  two  cattle  and  a heap  of  straw 
warm  in  sunlight,  “that  they  would  not 
give  a good  place  to  a picture  like  that  ? 
Now  I call  that  uncommonly  good.  I 
have  seen  a good  many  pictures*  in  my 
time.  I have  been  to  half  the  galleries  in' 
Europe — and  precious  sick  of  them  I got 
sometimes,  I can  tell  you.  I don't  pro- 
fess to  be  a judge,  but  I know  a good  pic- 
ture when  I see  it;  and  I say  that  calf  is 
as  well  painted  a calf  as  anybody  could 
want.  Rough,”  said  he,  waving  his  hand 
slightly,  “a  little  rough.  Wanting  in 
finish,  don’t  you  know.  But  a first-rate 
sketch;  what  I call  an  uncommon  good 
sketch.  I should  not  mind  having  that 
hung  up  in  my  hall.  But  the  gable  of 
the  house  is  a leetle  tumble-over,  isn’t  it — 
I would  suggest — ” 

He  took  the  canvas  down,  and  held  it 
out  at  arm’s-length,  examining  it  critic- 
ally. 

“ It  is  nothing — it  is  a daub,”  said  John 
Ross,  rather  impatiently,  and  he  got  the 
canvas  out  of  his  hands  and  put  it  up 
again,  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 

But  Mr.  Scobell  resumed  possession  of 
it,  and  again  held  it  out  at  arm's-length. 

“No,  no,”  he  said,  patronizingly ; “it 
has  merit.  It  is  well  balanced.  I call 
the  light  and  shade  of  that  sketch  very 
well  balanced  indeed.  And  I am  not 
afraid  to  trust  my  own  judgment.  I nev- 
er give  an  opinion  without  being  ready 
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to  back  it  with  money.  My  notion  is  that 
a man  should  buy  pictures  that  please 
himself;  why  should  he  care  what  other 
people  think  ? No,  what  I say  is,  that’s  a 
very  good  sketch;  an  uncommon  good 
sketch  it  is;  very  well  balanced  light  and 
shadow ; and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,  Mr. — Mr.  Ross,  that  I will  buy  it.  I 
should  not  be  at  all  ashamed  to  have  that 
sketch  hung  up  in  my  hall — ” 

But  now  the  red-bearded  artist  became 
very  angry,  and  got  hold  of  the  unlucky 
sketch,  and  sent  it  spinning  to  the  end  of 
the  studio,  where  it  unhappily  hit  the 
sleeping  collie,  that  forthwith  sprung  up 
with  a howl,  and  slunk  into  a further  cor- 
ner, with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

44 1 would  not  have  such  a thing  go  out 
of  the  place,”  said  he,  briefly. 

But  he  soon  recovered  his  temper;  and 
when  at  last  Mr.  Scobell,  after  much 
more  encouraging  and  soothing  advice 
and  criticism,  had  left,  all  that  John  Ross 
said  to  his  friend  about  the  visitor  was 
merely, 

44  Man,  he’s  a bletherer,  that  one.” 

They  went  to  the  dinner,  however,  at 
the  Abercorn  Club;  and  a very  sumptu- 
ous affair  it  was.  They  had  the  Strangers’ 
Dining-room  to  themselves,  and  it  was 
brilliantly  lit,  and  the  table  was  magnif- 
icently decorated  with  flowers.  Of  the 
gentlemen  present  Fitzgerald  only  knew 
his  host,  his  companion  Ross,  Mr.  Gifford, 
and,  by  sight,  Mr.  Sydenham ; but  he  was 
introduced  to  the  others  by  Mr.  Scobell 
with  a series  of  pompous  little  compli- 
ments, the  ordeal  not  being  the  less  severe 
that  these  portly  middle-aged  persons  re- 
garded him  with  such  a silent,  blank, 
lack-lustre-eyed  scrutiny  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  saying,  “Upon  my  soul  I 
don’t  bite.”  He  wondered  what  manner 
of  men  these  were ; and  the  mystery  was 
not  rendered  less  inscrutable  when,  after 
they  had  sat  down,  Mr.  Scobell  remarked 
to  him  in  an  under-tone, 

44  There’s  four  millions  at  this  table.” 

According  to  Fitzgerald’s  way  of  count- 
ing, there  were  only  ten  persons;  so  he 
was  more  hopelessly  in  a fog  than  ever. 

“Four  millions,  if  there’s  a farthing,” 
continued  Mr.  Scobell.  in  the  same  low 
tone.  44  And  as  you  and  your  friend  Ross 
and  Sydenham  and  I have  little  enough, 
you  may  imagine  what  the  other  six  have 
amongst  them.  The  man  opposite  me 
and  his  right-hand  neighbor  are  Direct- 
ors of  the  Bank  of  England.” 


Then  Fitzgerald  begah  to  see.  No  won- 
der these  gentlemen  were  grave  if  they 
had  the  responsibility  of  owning  four  mill- 
ions of  money  weighing  on  them;  and 
there  was  a business-like  seriousness  in 
the  way  they  attacked  their  dinner,  not 
turning  aside  for  frivolous  pleasantries, 
but  keeping  a sharp  eye  on  the  successive 
dishes.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
severity  of  their  demeanor  abated  ; the 
staccato  remarks  about  the  probability  of 
another  European  war,  which  hitherto 
had  represented  their  conversation,  devel- 
oped into  a unanimous  abuse  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  then  French  Govern- 
ment; and  then  again  one  funny  man  at 
the  end  of  the  table  would  succeed  in  get- 
ting his  next  neighbor  to  laugh  (when  not 
too  busy) . John  Ross  and  the  great  Acad- 
emician appeared  to  have  become  friends 
at  once,  and  were  talking  in  an  animated 
fashion ; Mr.  Gifford  was  rather  in  an  ab- 
sent frame  of  mind ; while  Scobell,  at  the 
bead  of  the  table,  beamed  and  shone  upon 
his  guests  in  silence. 

44  Well,  Fitzgerald,”  said  Mr.  Gifford  at 
length,  “since  we  last  dined  together  one 
of  the  little  group  has  rather  dropped 
under.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ? 
Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?”  said  his  neigh- 
bor, knowing  well  whom  he  meant. 

“In  Paris.  Not  very  well  off,  I fear. 
He  married  Lady  Ipswich  after  the  decree, 
nisi  was  made  absolute;  and  I believe  her 
friends  made  some  small  provision  for 
her;  but  Clarke  had  always  careless  and 
expensive  habits,  and  I am  afraid  he  is  a 
little  given  to  borrowing.  But  they  have 
a pretty  house,  I am  told,  just  outside  the 
Marble  Arch.” 

“The  Arc  de  Triomphe”  his  neighbor 
suggested. 

44 Well,  yes:  what  did  I say?  I hope 
his  book  will  be  successful;  but  the  sub 
ject  has  so  little  interest  for  the  general 
public — ” 

“His book?  What  book?” 

“It  came  to  the  office  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I think.  The  Laws  and  Lim- 
itations of  Art,  it  is  called.” 

“Oh,  I wish  you  would  let  me  review 
it!”  Fitzgerald  exclaimed,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  made  his  companion  regard  him 
with  a quick  look. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Gifford,  with  an  odd 
kind  of  smile ; “we  could  not  have  one  of 
our  own  reviewers  abused  in  our  own  re- 
viewing columns.” 
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“ Your  columns?”  said  Fitzgerald,  in  be- 
wilderment. “Does  Hilton  Clarke  write 
for  you  ?” 

“Sometimes,”  was  the  answer.  “The 
Weekly  Gazette  got  tired  of  him  long  ago, 
and  he  appealed  to  me.  There  are  one  or 
two  things  he  can  do  very  well.  I am 
sorry  for  the  fellow.  I hope  his  book  will 
be  successful,  but  I doubt  it.” 

“Why  won’t  you  let  me  review  it, 
then  ?”  said  Fitzgerald,  who  was  on  pret- 
ty familiar  terms  with  the  editor. 

“You  had  some  squabble  with  him, 
hadn’t  you,  about  the  Household  Maga- 
zine ?”  said  Mr.  Gifford,  with  his  piercing 
eyes  regarding  him.  “I  gathered  from 
Scobell  that  he  had  treated  you  rather 
badly.  Well,  that  is  nothing  new;  but 
still—” 

“Oh,  if  you  mean  that,”  Fitzgerald 
said,  hastily,  “you  are  quite  mistaken. 
It  is  quite  the  other  way.  I meant  to  say 
everything  I could  for  the  book.  He  did 
owe  me  some  money;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  I owe  him  something.  But 
for  him  I dare  say  I should  at  this  mo- 
ment be  the  sub-editor  of  the  Cork  Chron- 
icle. I should  like  to  praise  the  book.” 

“That  is  quite  as  bad  a temper,”  said 
Mr.  Gifford.  “We  will  get  some  more 
impartial  person — but  some  friendly  per- 
son, I hope.  . And  why  should  you  want 
to  write  reviews?  Scobell  tells  me  you 
are  now  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
and  have  a handsome  income  besides.” 

“ I want  to  make  all  the  money  I can,” 
Fitzgerald  said,  “for  I know  plenty  of 
uses  for  it.  And  as  for  the  Irish  estate, 
I consider  myself  only  the  steward  of  it; 
though  I get  shooting  and  fishing  for  no- 
thing, and  also  the  most  delightful  quiet 
when  there  is  a chance  of  running  over. 
Ask  your  neighbor — oh,  let  me  introduce 
you : Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Gifford— ask  him— he 
is  an  artist — what  he  thinks  of  Boat  of 
Garry.” 

Mr.  Gifford  thereupon  turned  to  John 
Ross,  and  Fitzgerald  was  left  unoccupied, 
whereupon  Mr.  Scobell,  who  had  over- 
heard some  chance  phrase,  said: 

“I  say,  my  dear  f’lah,  what  did  you 
mean  by  that  dedication  ?*  Upon  my  life 

:*  This  was  the  dedication  in  question,  prefixed  to 
the  little  volume : 

To  my  fi'icnd  and  benefactress , 

Mrs.  Algernon  Chetwynd, 
of  Hyde  Park  Gardens  and  Boat  of  Garry , Ireland, 
this  collection  of  idle  papers  is 
most  respectfully  dedicated . 


I don’t  know  whether  the  dear  old  lady 
was  more  pleased  by  it  or  more  indignant. 

She  did  not  speak  to  you  about  it  per- 
haps ?” 

“Yes,  she  did.  She  thanked  me;  that 
was  all.  What  was  there  to  be  indignant 
about  ?” 

“ ‘ My  dear  Mr.  Scobell,’  she  said  to  me 
— you  see,  Fitzgerald,  I have  known  the 
Chetwynds  for  many  years;  they  have  al- 
ways been  in  our  set — ‘ my  dear  Mr.  Sco- 
bell,’ she  said,  ‘what  does  the  lad  mean 
by  describing  me  as  of  Boat  of  Garry? 
Won’t  he  take  it  when  I give  it  to  him  ? 

He  wanted  to  give  it  to  Mary  to  squander 
away;  and  now  he  wants  to  saddle  me 
with  it.  Can’t  I get  rid  of  it  anyhow  ?’  ” 

“Oh,  but  that  is  all  right,”  said  Fitz- 
gerald. * ‘ That  is  quite  settled  and  under- 
stood. Mrs.  Chetwynd  and  I understand 
the  position  perfectly;  and  so  also  does 
M — Miss  Chetwynd.” 

So  the  banquet  went  on;  the  talk  be- 
coming generally  louder;  with  gushes  of 
laughter  here  or  there;  and  perhaps  no- 
thing occurred  particularly  deserving  of 
mention  except  that  one  tall  and  portly 
gentleman,  of  a most  severe  and  repellent 
countenance,  who  had  been  boring  every- 
body to  death  about  his  travels  in  Arme- 
nia, was  heard  to  remark,  in  the  most  in- 
nocent manner,  of  a well-known  states- 
man whom  they  were  discussing:  “Well, 
all  I can  say  is  that  he  is  a man  of  very 
strange  fancies — very  strange  fancies  in- 
deed. He  took  a most  unaccountable  dis- 
like to  myself.  A most  singular  thing. 

Yes,  and  he  showed  it  too — damme,  he 
showed  it.”  And  also  that  Master  Willie, 
by  a base  and  unworthy  subterfuge,  ob- 
tained a triumph  over  his  enemy  of  for- 
mer days.  For  he  began  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Gifford  about  familiar  quotations ; and  in 
the  most  naive  manner  observed  that  few 
were  better  known  than 

a De  par  le  Roi,  defense  k Dicu, 

D’opercr  miracle  en  ce  lieu.” 

The  editor  fell  into  the  trap  headlong. 

“ Defaire  miracle — defaire  miracle , I 
think,”  said  he,  politely. 

“D’op^rer,  I think  it  is,”  said  Fitzger- 
ald, graciously. 

“Pardon  me,  I am  sure  you  are  wrong. 

It  is  a most  familiar  quotation.  De  faire 
miracle  en  ce  lieu.” 

“I  would  not  contradict  you;  for,  as 
you  say,  the  couplet  is  so  well  known.” 

“Oh,  there  is  not  a doubt  of  it — not  a 
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doubt  of  it.  Every  school-boy  knows  it. 
De  fair e miracle , of  course.” 

“ My  authority  for  d'operer ,”  continued 
his  foe,  in  an  absent  and  indifferent  kind 
of  way,  pretending  to  be  very  busy  in  ex- 
amining the  constituents  of  a mysterious- 
looking  sweet,  “is  not  very  absolute.  I 
found  it  in  the  notes  to  an  old  edition  I 
have  of  Voltaire's  Pucelley  along  with  a 
little  history  of  St.  Paris.  The  date  of 
the  edition  is  1773,  and  the  couplet  is  spok- 
en of  as  being  familiar.  But  perhaps  it 
is  a misquotation.” 

“Perhaps,  perhaps,”  said  Mr.  Gifford; 
but  he  lightly  changed  the  subject,  and 
wanted  Fitzgerald  to  tell  him  how  the 
Game  Laws  affected  the  poorer  tenantry 
in  the  southwest  of  Ireland.  And  Fitz- 
gerald imparted  to  him  what  information 
he  could  on  that  subject,  without  recall- 
ing to  him  the  fact  that  they  had  had  a 
dispute  about  the  same  couplet  in  former 
days  when  they  did  not  meet  on  quite 
such  equal  terms. 

At  last  the  bounteous  feast  came  to  an 
end;  and  there  was  much  hand-shaking 
on  the  steps  of  the  Abercorn  Club.  As 
far  as  Fitzgerald  was  concerned,  it  very 
soon  appeared  that  this  big  dinner  might, 
if  he  chose,  be  regarded  as  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a quite  indefinite  series  of  similar 
repasts,  though  perhaps  of  a more  domes- 
tic kind,  for  the  little  book  made  its  way 
in  a remarkable  manner;  and  probably 
there  was  something  in  its  contents  that 
made  people  curious  about  the  personal- 
ity of  the  author;  and  no  doubt  he  might 
have  figured  at  a great  many  afternoon 
teas,  and  dinner  parties,  and  midnight  re- 
ceptions. But,  as  it  turned  out,  he  found 
his  life  far  too  full  of  occupation  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  When  he  dined  at  all 
in  the  evening,  he  went  to,  or  staid  for, 
Mrs.  Chetwynd’s  table  d'hdte;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
earned  the  contempt  of  Mr.  Scobell  by  his 
indifference  to  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  or  such  of  them  as  appeared  on  the 
dinner  table.  But  it  was  a fine  thing,  this 
constant  and  busy  occupation:  this  find- 
ing that  both  time  and  money  were  inade- 
quate to  the  calls  made  upon  him.  The 
“old,  hysterical  mock -disease”  got  in  a 
manner  jostled  out  of  existence ; there 
was  no  longer  any  room  for  it.  That  was 
all  left  behind  now;  except,  alas!  when 
the  wonder- world  of  sleep  wfas  opened, 
and  again  he  was  walking  with  Kitty  on 
the  sunny  Sunday  mornings  along  the 


hawthorn  lanes  outside  of  Cork,  or  row- 
ing her  home  in  the  moonlight,  she  sing- 
ing the  while,  past  the  silent  quays  of  Ini- 
sheen. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  THE  EAST. 

It  may  easily  be  surmised  in  what  di- 
rection Fitzgerald  was  now  spending  what 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  literary  la- 
bors and  what  money  he  could  save  from 
his  stewardship,  as  he  considered  it,  of 
Boat  of  Garry.  At  first  he  accompanied 
Miss  Chetwynd  on  one  or  two  of  her  east- 
ern expeditions  with  far  more  of  curiosity 
and  interest  than  of  hope;  for  it  seemed 
to  him,  as  it  probably  would  to  any  out- 
sider, that  to  seek  to  alleviate  the  distress 
and  misery  of  this  vast  population  with 
any  such  means  as  were  at  their  com- 
mand was  about  as  sanguine  as  to  try  to 
drain  an  Irish  bog  with  a sponge.  More- 
over, it  was  not  very  picturesque — as  she 
had  forewarned  him.  Very  rarely  was  the 
wretchedness  tragic;  it  was  merely  mean 
and  commonplace;  existence  in  these  foul- 
smelling lanes  and  desolate  grimy  squares 
seemed  a lack-lustre  kind  of  thing;  occa- 
sionally the  people  were  suspicious  rather 
than  grateful,  and  always  they  misplaced 
their  h\ s.  But  by-and-by,  as  time  went  on, 
and  as  he  saw  further  into  the  mechanism 
of  the  various  organizations,  he  could  not 
help  admiring  the  patient  heroism  of  those 
voluntary  missionaries  who,  not  deterred 
by  the  vastness  or  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  busily  and  cheerfully  set  to  work  to 
do  what  they  could ; and  he  began  to  see 
the  appreciable  fruit  of  their  labors,  even 
if  it  were  only  a touch  of  light  and  color 
added  here  and  there  to  those  poor  ignoble 
lives— a flower-box  in  a window-sill;  a 
drinking  fountain,  perhaps;  an  exhibition 
of  pictures;  a bit  of  green  thrown  open  to 
the  children,  with  a swing  or  two.  Then 
the  free  libraries,  with  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers;  cool  in  the  summer,  and 
well  warmed  in  the  winter,  with  coffee  at 
a penny  a cup;  and  the  lectures  and  read- 
ings and  entertainments,  now  putting  some 
inkling  of  sanitary  requirements  into  the 
heads  of  the  grown-up  people,  again  teach- 
ing the  boys  and  lads  something  of  the 
qualities  that  built  up  England ; and  the  in- 
valuable district  nurses,  carrying  notions 
of  cleanliness  and  kindliness  into  these 
poor  homes ; and  so  forth,  and  so  forth : all 
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this  busy,  silent,  unobtrusive  work,  not  ap- 
pealing* loudly  for  subscriptions,  and  not 
claiming  for  its  authors  any  title  to  mar- 
tyrdom, seemed  to  him  a very  noble  thing. 
The  sympathy  led  to  practical  help.  At  the 
outset  he  rather  wished  to  act  merely  as 
assistant  and  safeguard  to  the  niece  of  his 
benefactress ; but  he  soon  found  there  was 
no  need  for  that.  She  had  no  fear,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  fear.  In  another 
way,  however,  he  was  of  use  to  her.  Mary 
Chetwynd  was  very  much  at  home  in  deal- 
ing with  44  her  poor  people,”  as  she  called 
them,  directly;  and  she  had  an  admira- 
ble self-possession  on  the  platform,  whether 
she  was  demonstrating  to  an  assemblage 
of  men  and  women  the  awful  effects  of 
drinking  unfiltered  London  water,  or  re- 
citing patriotic  poems  to  an  audience  of 
Whitechapel  youths;  but  at  the  council 
board  of  the  society  she  was  somewhat 
diffident.  It  very  soon  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  when  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  in 
course  of  time  elected  to  this  board,  the 
new  member  held  very  strong  opinions 
about  the  rights  of  minorities — especially 
when  the  minority  was  Mary  Chetwynd. 
Arguments  and  grumbling  were  alike 
thrown  away  upon  him.  No,  there  he 
was;  there  he  would  stay.  And  at  last, 
upon  the  burning  question  of  beer,  matters 
came  to  a final  issue. 

44  Very  well,”  said  he,  when  he  and  Miss 
Chetwynd  had  been  entirely  outvoted, 44  we 
need  not  quarrel.  You  may  go  your  way, 
but  you  can’t  hinder  me  from  going  mine. 
As  I said,  I don’t  think  a glass  of  ale  can 
do  any  harm— if  not  given  to  the  boys; 
and  I don’t  think  it  fair  to  ask  these  men 
to  come  and  spend  a long  evening  without 
giving  them  that  small  amount  of  indul- 
gence. Now  I mean  to  try  it — ” 

There  was  a kind  of  murmur  of  protest 
at  this.  Was  he  going  to  ignore  such  a 
solemn  thing  as  a vote  ? 

‘‘But  you  may  have  it  either  of  two 
ways.  Either  I will  resign  altogether, 
and  be  free  to  act  that  way,  or  I will  re- 
main a member  of  the  society,  making  any 
entertainments  I get  up  my  own  affair— 
at  my  own  expense,  I mean — so  that  for 
them  the  society  will  not  be  responsible. 
That  will  take  away  the  reproach  of  beer 
from  you;  it  will  be  my  doing  alone.” 

There  was  a little  further  grumbling; 
but  the  second  alternative  was  eventually 
chosen.  They  did  not  wish  to  get  rid  of 
Fitzgerald  altogether,  for  he  was  an  active 
sort  of  fellow,  and  he  had  time  and  mon- 


ey at  his  disposal ; and  they  had  seen  how 
well  he  got  on  with  the  men  and  boys  at 
these  meetings,  keeping  order  in  a good- 
humored,  hectoring  way.  Besides,  they 
had  had  one  or  two  newspaper  squabbles, 
and  he  had  been  found  to  be  an  efficient 
champion  in  that  direction. 

But  when  they  got  outside,  Mary  Chet- 
wynd said  to  him,  regarding  him  with 
eyes  that  seemed  frightened  and  laughing 
at  the  same  time, 

44  0h,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  what  have  you 
done  ?” 

“Nothing  dreadful,  I hope,”  he  said, 
with  a smile. 

“When  you  said  4 1,’  of  course  you 
meant  4 we’  ?” 

“Well,  then  ?” 

“But  how  do  you  expect  you  and  me 
to  do  all  that  by  ourselves  ? Think  of  the 
expense.  Auntie  will  be  furious.  She 
does  not  mind  about  me;  but  she  says  I 
am  ruining  you,  and  that  you  are  getting 
no  pleasure  in  life — ” 

“Didn’t  I promise  to  go  over  to  Boat  of 
Garry  in  July?  and  you  and  she,  I hope, 
will  come  over  and  stay  there  too.” 

“And  I have  some  remorse  also,”  she 
continued.  “You  would  never  have 
raised  the  beer  question  if  I had  not  told 
you  about  it  in  Ireland.  Then  that  little 

Theatre  costs  £8  10s.  a night,  without 

any  beer.  If  I could  pay  for  everything, 
I should  not  mind.  Or  if  you  would  have 
a hack  and  ride  every  day  in  the  Park,  as 
Mr.  Scobell  suggests,  then  auntie  would 
be  more  satisfied,  and  I should  be  sure  you 
had  some  kind  of — of — ” 

4 4 But  do  I look  so  unhappy  ?”  he  asked, 
with  a laugh.  “However,  your  mention 
of  Mr.  Scobell  is  most  opportune.  I think 
I ought  to  plunder  Mr.  Scobell — ” 

“Oh  no;  after  the  filters—” 

44  But  he  has  friends.  At  a dinner  last 
year  he  told  me  six  of  them  then  at  the  ta- 
ble were  worth  four  millions.  Now  if  we 
could  get  Mr.  Scobell  to  squeeze  them  a 

little,  what  would  it  matter  about  the 

Theatre  costing  £8  10s.  a night  ?” 

“You  know  best,”  she  said,  simply; 
“and  I hope  we  have  not  undertaken  too 
much.”  • 

But  indeed,  whether  he  or  she  knew,  or 
whether  both  were  ignorant,  what  inter- 
ested him  in  that  work  down  there,  and 
what  was  a constant  delight  to  him,  so 
that  the  various  pursuits  or  pleasure  on 
which  he  might  have  spent  the  very  liber- 
al income  he  enjoyed  were  not  even  to  bo 
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thought  of,  was  the  mere  spectacle  of  her- 
self in  her  relations  with  these  poor  peo- 
ple. The  beautiful,  quiet  serenity  of  her 
nature  seemed  to  shine  there,  amid  all  that 
turmoil  of  want  and  care  and  ignorance 
and  crime.  Wherever  she  went,  peace 
surrounded  her.  Sickly  and  ailing  wo- 
men, inclined  to  succumb  altogether  to  the 
hard  pressure  of  fate,  drew  strength  from 
the  self-reliant  character  of  this  mere  girl, 
and  struggled  on  anew.  Many  a one  of 
them  told  Fitzgerald  that  none  of  the  dis- 
trict nurses  could  bring  such  cheerfulness 
into  a house  as  she  could.  He  grew  to 
think  of  her  what  they  thought  of  her. 
He  heard  their  stories  of  her;  he  saw  her 
through  their  eyes — this  king’s  daughter 
with  the  outstretched  hands,  blessing  and 
comforting  wherever  she  went. 

“ Willie,”  said  Mrs.  Chetwynd  to  him 
one  evening  before  the  guests  arrived  for 
the  table  d'hOte,  “why  did  you  not  read  to 
me  that  article  in  the  Liberal  Review 
about  benevolence — about  the  reaction  of 
benevolence  on  one’s  self — what  was  it  call- 
ed ? — 4 Benevolence  as  an  Investment  ?’  ” 

44 1 saw  the  article,”  said  he,  evasively. 

“Yes,  and  you  wrote  it  ?” 

“Why,  how  should  you  think  that  ?” 
said  he. 

“Because Mrs.  Sims  was  here  this  after- 
noon, and  she  read  it  to  me,  and  both  of 
us  agreed  that  you  had  been  describing 
our  Mary.” 

4 4 1 — I hope  you  don’t  think  there  is  any- 
thing that  would  annoy — that  would  be 
too  personal — if  Miss  Chetwynd  were  to 
see  it  ?”  he  stammered. 

44  Well,”  said  the  bright  little  old  lady, 

4 4 considering  that  you  give  her  all  the 
virtues  of  an  angel,  with  half  a dozen  other 
womanly  ones,  I don’t  think  she  ought  to 
object.  And  indeed,  you  know,  although 
she  is  my  niece,  I must  admit  that  the  por- 
trait is  recognizable.” 

So  the  time  passed ; and  Mary  Chetwynd 
was  very  proud  of  the  success  of  the 
new  venture  that  Fitzgerald  had  started 
(though  whether  that  success  was  due  to  the 
merits  of  the  lecturer  and  the  efficiency 
of  her  stage-manager  and  body-guard,  or 
simply  to  beer,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
discuss),  and  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
about  funds,  after  all.  Then  Fitzgerald 
and  Mrs.  Chetwynd  and  her  niece  went 
over  to  Boat  of  Garry  in  the  July  of  that 
year;  and  John  Ross  went  with  them, 
being  commissioned  to  reproduce  one  or 
two  of  his  sepia  sketches  in  oils ; and  they 


had  a pleasant  stay  there  until  the  end  of 
August  Altogether  their  life,  either  there 
or  here  in  London,  was  an  uneventful 
one,  full  of  cheerful  activities  and  kindli- 
nesses; and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
any  one  should  wish  it  changed. 

But  accidents  happen.  One  evening, 
after  they  had  come  back,  Miss  Chetwynd 
had  arranged  to  have  her  following  of 
youths  and  lads  assemble  in  the  little 
theatre  before  referred  to,  to  have  dis- 
played to  them,  by  means  of  a series  of 
magic  - lantern  projections  on  a large 
screen,  some  portraits  of  great  English- 
men, with  occasional  remarks  by  herself. 
Ordinarily,  on  such  occasions,  Fitzgerald 
was  there  at  the  marshalling  of  the  lads, 
ready  with  a good-natured  cuff  to  pre- 
serve manners,  if  need  be ; but  the  truth 
was  that  as  long  as  4 4 the  lady”  was  pre- 
sent they  were  very  well  behaved  indeed. 
On  this  evening,  however,  there  was  some 
serious  business  elsewhere  about  a poor 
wretch  who  had  purloined  a book  from 
one  of  the  free  libraries,  to  buy  (as  he 
said)  a loaf  of  bread ; and  so  Fitzgerald 
did  not  get  along  to  the  theatre  until  the 
lecture,  or  entertainment,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  called,  was  well  on  its  way.  He 
slipped  into  a corner  of  the  pit  (there  were 
neither  stalls,  gallery,  nor  boxes  in  this 
little  theatre)  and  sat  down. 

The  lecturess  seemed  very  self-possessed 
and  familiar  with  her  audience,  talking  to 
them  as  she  selected  this  or  that  slide,  and 
occasionally  coming  to  the  foot-lights  to 
address  them  directly. 

“Now,”  she  said,  as  she  was  stooping 
over  the  table  to  pick  out  the  proper  slide, 
44 1 suppose  some  of  you  read  Jones's 
Journal  ?” 

This  was  a wretched  little  local  print, 
which  did  a good  deal  of  mischief  down 
there.  Her  audience,  perhaps  thinking 
that  the  portrait  of  the  great  Mr.  Jones 
was  about  to  appear  on  the  screen,  stamp- 
ed their  feet  a bit.  On  that  she  rose  erect, 
and  faced  them  with  some  astonishment 

44 Oh!”  she  said,  “is  that  the  kind  of 
paper  you  admire  ? I hope  not.  I hope 
not,  indeed ! Perhaps  some  of  you  think 
that  when  Mr.  Jones  is  denouncing  the 
Government,  and  saying  they  have  done 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  he  could 
do  it  better  himself  ? Would  you  like  to 
see  him  try  ? Is  he  likely  to  know  more 
about  governing  a country — is  he  likely 
to  be  more  honest — than  men  who  have 
been  educated  all  their  lives  for  it,  many 
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of  them  Very  rich  men,  who,  if  they  had 
chosen,  might  have  spent  all  their  time 
in  amusing  themselves  with  horse-races 
or  yachts,  but  who,  instead,  go  through 
an  amount  of  labor  and  drudgery  that  the 
hardest- worked  among  you  don’t  know 
anything  about,  only  to  find  themselves 
called  swindlers  and  pickpockets  by  gen- 
tlemen like  Mr.  Jones?  Well,  now,  I 
know  something  that  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  Mr.  Jones.  I know  that  he  has 
been  twice  before  the  magistrate  for  drunk- 
enness, and  was  fined  each  time;  and  I 
know  there  was  an  execution  in  his  office 
not  very  long  ago;  and  I put  it  to  you 
whether  a man  who  manages  his  own  af- 
fairs like  that  would  be  likely  to  be  able 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  ?” 

This  argument,  though  somewhat  crude, 
and  even  verging  upon  libel,  was,  at  all 
events,  easily  understood. 

“No!  no !”  was  the  general  response. 

‘ 4 W ell,  now,  I am  going  to  put  before  you 
the  portrait  of  a great  Conservative  states- 
man, a most  able  and  distinguished  man. 
Perhaps  I am  not  a Conservative  myself ; 
but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ; I want 
you  to  believe  that  the  men  who  govern 
England  on  both  sides  in  politics  are  try- 
ing to  do  their  best ; and  that  the  man  who 
tries  to  stir  up  people  to  lawlessness  and 
discontent  is  doing  his  worst,  and  making 
nothing  but  mischief.  Don’t  you  believe 
that  the  rich  have  stolen  the  money  they 
have;  in  most  cases  it  has  been  brought 
together  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
being  sober,  industrious,  and  able  men ; 
and  when  these  people  try  to  make  good 
laws  you  ought  to  be  glad  of  it,  instead 
of  howling  at  them  as  if  they  were  tyrants. 
It  is  the  interest  of  everybody  to  preserve 
law  and  order.  Why,  if  it  was  not  for 
law  and  order,  how  could  your  mothers 
and  sisters  go  along  Whitechapel  Road  on 
a Saturday  night,  looking  at  the  shops, 
and  buying  things  for  the  Sunday  dinner? 
It  is  the  law  that  protects  them  from  being 
pushed  down  and  their  money  taken  from 
them.  And  so  far  from  regarding  the 
police  as  your  natural  enemies,  or  the 
enemies  of  anybody,  you  ought  to  think 
of  what  Stepney  or  Whitechapel  would 
be  without  them,  and  you  ought  to  be 
precious  glad  to  lend  them  a helping  hand 
when  you  seen  thief  bolting,  or  when  you 
see  a band  of  roughs  coming  along  the 
pavement,  hustling  the  women  off  and 
annoying  peaceable  people.” 

She  put  the  selected  slide  into  the  magic 


lantern;  the  man  in  the  “ wings”  lowered 
the  gas  of  the  foot-lights,  and  when  the 
large,  visionary,  colored  figure  of  this 
Conservative  statesman  appeared  on  the 
screen,  it  was  greeted  (despite  all  the  ti- 
rades of  Jones’s  Jou'mal)  with  a murmur 
of  approval.  But  just  at  this  moment 
something  else  happened.  One  amongst 
the  audience  whose  eyes  had  wandered 
away  from  the  large  circle  of  light  on  the 
screen  had  noticed  a flickering  of  another 
sort  of  light  along  the  edge  of  a portion 
of  the  curtain ; and  thoughtlessly  he  call- 
ed out  “Fire!”  There  was  an  instant  of 
dead  silence,  every  one  looking  all  around ; 
and  then,  as  the  red  light  up  there  attract- 
ed their  eyes,  there  was  a universal  rush 
and  clamor.  Fitzgerald  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  called  to  them  to  sit  down ; but 
he  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  sea. 
There  were  no  shrieks  or  screams,  for  there 
were  no  women  present ; but  a wild  struggle 
to  reach  the  doors,  and  a consequent  wedg- 
ing up  of  the  excited  crowd.  They  could 
not  squeeze  through.  Then  the  black 
mass — or  a great  portion  of  it — seemed  to 
turn ; frightened  faces  looked  here,  there, 
everywhere ; then  the  stage  was  charged. 
Fitzgerald  caught  the  first  one  that  made  by 
him,  and  jammed  him  down  on  to  the  form. 

4 4 Sitdown , you  fool ; there  isno  danger !” 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  put 
his  hands  on  a pack  of  wolves.  They 
swarmed  up  and  over  on  the  stage ; seeing 
which,  Fitzgerald  leaped  up  there  too; 
shoved  them  aside,  and  made  for  the  spot 
where  Miss  Chetwynd  was  standing,  her 
face  somewhat  aghast.  She  was  not  re- 
garding the  flames  overhead;  she  was 
looking  at  the  rushing  crowd  that  was 
now  hurrying  wildly  toward  the  narrow 
passage  leading  from  behind  the  stage. 
He  caught  her  hand — or  rather  it  was  her 
wrist — and  held  it  tight. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  said  he,  glancing 
up  at  the  smouldering  curtain,  and  then 
at  the  disappearing  people.  44  There  is  no 
danger.  They  will  all  get  out.” 

44 1 am  not  afraid,  so  long  as  you  are  by 
me,”  she  said,  in  a rather  proud  kind  of 
way. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  eyes;  and 
her  eyes  met  Ins. 

44  For  always,  then?” 

She  did  not  speak;  but  she  placed  her 
hand  over  his  hand  that  held  her  wrist; 
and  so  they  remained,  waiting  for  the 
wild  surging  mass  to  get  free  away,  while 
the  red  light  overhead  grew  more  distinct. 
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It  was  a strange  situation ; but  he  seem- 
'ed  to  have  no  fear.  He  remembered  aft- 
erward that  he  was  trying  to  calculate 
how  many  more  seconds  it  would  take 
for  the  last  of  the  crowd  to  get  through ; 
also  wonderiug  when  the  firemen  would 
arrive,  and  whether  the  theatre  had  been 
left  altogether  without  attendants;  and  at 
the  same  time  watching  quite  calmly  the 
progress  of  the  flames.  They  did  not  pro- 
ceed rapidly.  It  was  some  little  time  be- 
fore the  wood- work  caught  fire  anywhere; 
for  at  first  it  slowly  blackened  and  friz- 
zled, as  it  were ; then  a pale  thin  blue  fire 
became  visible  here  and  there  along  its 
surface ; then  a quicker  glow  of  crimson 
gleamed  up. 

“Shall  we  go  now?”  he  said — for  the 
loud  cries  for  Dick  and  Harry  and  Jack 
and  Bill  had  grown  fainter  and  fainter. 

“ When  you  please,”  said  she,  with  firm 
lips. 

There  was  no  trouble  or  danger  about 
the  matter.  Just  as  they  were  leaving, 
a loud  splash  and  hissing  was  heard  over- 
head and  a shower  of  heavy  drops  of  wa- 


ter came  over  the  stage.  They  made  their 
way  along  the  “wings”  and  out  by  the 
stage  - door,  and  found  a large  crowd  as- 
sembled in  the  street,  kept  back  from  the 
fire-engines  by  the  police.  In  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  the  whole  affair  was  over, 
and  it  only  remained  for  Fitzgerald  to 
get  hold  of  the  gas-man  from  among  the 
crowd  (the  rascal  had  been  among  the 
first  to  bolt)  to  have  the  gas  turned  off,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  explosion ; while, 
by  the  light  of  some  candles,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a few  of  the  boys,  he  got  the  magic- 
lantern  apparatus  collected  and  carried  to 
a four-wheeled  cab  outside,  in  which  Mary 
Chetwynd  was  awaiting  him. 

When  at  last  they  had  driven  away 
from  the  dense  crowd  that  still  lingered 
about  the  place  there  was  a better  chance 
for  speaking;  but  silence  seemed  to  be 
enough.  At  length  she  said: 

“You  once  offered  me  Boat  of  Garry. 
And  now  you  give  your  life  to  me.  What 
next  ?” 

“ It  will  become  worth  something  when 
you  take  it,”  he  answered. 


(Biiitnr's  €m  Cljnir. 


THE  London  Daily  News  recently  said  some- 
thing which  recalls  something  that  Syd- 
ney Smith  said  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
The  Xetcs  asserts  that  Washington  Irving  was 
much  more  relished  and  admired  in  England 
than  in  his  own  country,  and  that  “it  is  only 
recently  that  American  critics  on  the  lookout 
fora  literature  have  elevated  him  to  his  prop- 
er and  almost  more  than  his  proper  place. 
This  docility  to  English  guidance  in  the  case 
of  their  best  or  almost  their  best  prose  writer 
may  perhaps  l>e  followed  by  a similar  docility 
in  the  case  of  their  best  or  almost  their  best 
poet,  Poe,  whom  also  England  has  preceded  the 
United  States  in  recognizing.”  This  comical- 
ly patronizing  air  is  all  the  droller  because  the 
patron  is  a British  worthy  who  gravely  calls 
Poe  almost  the  best  American  poet.  The  tone 
reminds  us  of  Sydney  Smith’s  amusing  passage 
in  his  article  upon  America  in  1818:  “Litera- 
ture the  Americans  have  none — no  native  lit- 
erature, we  mean.  It  is  all  imported.  They 
had  a Franklin,  indeed,  and  may  afford  to  live 
for  half  a century  on  his  fame.  There  is,  or 
was,  a Mr.  Dwight,  who  wrote  some  poems,  and 
his  baptismal  name  was  Timothy.  There  is 
also  a small  account  of  Virginia  by  Jefferson, 
and  an  epic  poem  by  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  and 
some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by  Mr.  Irving.  But 
why  should  the  Americans  write  hooks,  when 
a six  weeks’  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own 
tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius  in  bales 


aud  hogsheads  f Prairies,  steamboats,  grist- 
mills, are  their  natural  objects  for  centuries  to 
come.  Then,  when  they  have  got  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  epic  poems,  plays,  pleasures  of 
memory,  and  all  the  elegant  gratifications  of 
an  ancient  people  who  have  tamed  the  wild 
earth  aud  sat  down  to  amuse  themselves.  This 
is  the  natural  march  of  human  affairs.” 

Sydney  Smith  was  certainly  correct  in  as- 
suming that  there  was  hardly  an  American  lit- 
erature wrhen  he  wrote,  and  his  remarks  are 
very  like  a passage  of  Fisher  Ames’s,  a few 
years  earlier,  in  which  he  groans  at  the  liter- 
ary paucity  and  want  of  promise  in  his  coun- 
try. But  the  Nn ws  is  sadly  at  fault  in  suppos- 
ing that  Irving’s  countrymen  did  not  recognize 
him  and  honor  him.  If  there  were  no  e vidence 
disproving  this  assertion,  the  only  reasonable 
presumption  of  its  possible  truth  would  be  the 
fact  that  the  countrymen  of  Irving  were  de- 
scendants of  the  people  who  showed  little  con- 
temporaneous appreciat  ion  of  Shakespeare.  It 
is  certainly  creditable  to  the  literary  Englaud 
which  was  busily  idolizing  Scott  and  Byron 
that  it  recognized  also  the  charming  genius  of 
Irving,  and  that  Leslie,  the  painter,  could  tru- 
ly write  of  him,  ‘‘Geoffrey  Crayon  is  the  most 
fashionable  fellow  of  the  day.”  Doubtless  na- 
tional pride  had  a part  in  the  feeling;  for  Ir- 
ving had  the  same  imaginative  enthusiasm  for 
traditional  and  poetic  England  that  Burke  had 
for  political  England.  No  English  writer  has 
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touched  “ old  Eugland”  with  such  airy  grace 
as  Irving,  as  indeed  no  native  Englishman  was 
likely  to  feel  its  spell  so  deeply.  To  change  a 
word  in  Marvell’s  noble  lines, 

“ lie  nothing  common  saw,  or  mean, 

Upon  that  memorable  scene.” 

England’s  debt  to  Irving  is  peculiar,  because 
only  an  American  could  have  seen  England  as 
he  described  it.  The  English  regard  for  him 
is  very  becoming  and  very  natural,  although  it 
was  due  rather  to  his  theme  than  to  his  treat- 
ment or  to  his  genius.  It  would  have  shown 
extreme  stolidity  in  any  people  to  be  dull  to 
the  work  of  an  artist  who  painted  their  own 
most  familiar  scenes  as  no  native  had  painted 
them,  and  gave  them  a grace  which  the  mass 
of  those  people  had  hardly  suspected  or  per- 
ceived. 

But  while  the  English  appreciation  of  Irving 
is  very  creditable  to  England,  English  conceit 
must  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  it  was 
that  appreciation  which  commended  him  to  his 
own  countrymen.  At  the  time  when  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  the  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted  there  was  apparently  an  almost  abso- 
lute literary  sterility  in  this  country.  The 
professional  critics  of  the  critical  journals 
were,  as  Professor  Lounsbery  states  in  his  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Cooper , in  the  series  of  “Amer- 
ican Men  of  Letters,”  undoubtedly  greatly  af- 
fected by  English  opinion.  But  there  was  an 
Americau  reading  public  independent  of  the 
few  literary  periodicals,  as  was  shown  when 
Cooper’s  Spy  was  published,  at  the  very  end  of 
1821 — the  year  in  which  Bryant’s  first  volume 
of  poems  and  Dana’s  Idle  Man  appeared. 
Cooper  had  published  his  Precaution , a book 
which  Professor  Lounsbery  is  the  only  man 
who  was  ever  known  to  have  read.  He  was 
an  unknown  author.  But  the  Spy  was  in- 
stantly successful.  Some  of  the  timid  jour- 
nals awaited  the  English  opinion.  Murray 
declined,  upou  Gifford’s  advice,  to  publish  it. 
But  a publisher  was  found,  and  Eugland  aud 
Europe  followed  America  in  their  approval. 
Cooper  always  truly  said  that  it  was  to  his 
countrymen  alone  that  he  owed  his  first  suc- 
cess, and  his  biographer  concedes  that  the 
success  was  determined  before  the  opinion  of 
Europe  was  known. 

Nearly  three  years  before,  in  May,  1819,  the 
first  number  of  Irving’s  Sketch-Book  was  pub- 
lished. It  contained  “The  Wife” and  “ Rip  Vau 
Winkle.”  The  snceess  was  immediate,  and 
most  gratifying  to  the  author,  who  was  then 
thirty-six  years  old.  In  September,  1819,  he 
wrote:  “The  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  received,  and  the  eulogiums  that  have 
been  passed  upon  it  in  the  American  papers 
and  periodical  works,  have  quite  overwhelmed 
ine. . . . I feel  almost  appalled  by  such  success.” 
The  echo  of  the  acclamation  reached  England. 
Murray  at  first  declined  to  publish  it,  as  ho  had 
declined  Cooper’s  Spy}  and  Irving  published  it 
at  his  own  risk.  When  England  ascertained 


that  the  American  judgment  was  correct,  and 
that  it  was  a charming  work,  Murray  was  will- 
ing to  publish  it. 

The  delightful  genius  which  his  country  had 
recognized  with  joy  it  never  ceased  proudly 
and  tenderly  to  honor.  When  in  1832  be  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  as  his  latest  biogra- 
pher, Mr.  Warner,  records,  “America  greeted 
her  most  famous  literary  man  with  a sponta- 
neous outburst  of  love  and  admiration.”  It 
was  in  his  own  country  that  he  had  published 
his  works.  It  was  his  own  countrymen  whose 
applause  had  apprised  England  of  the  charm 
of  the  new  author;  and  it  is  extremely  amus- 
ing to  hear  in  1882, from  an  EugliBh  writer  who 
thinks  foe  to  be  almost  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican poets,  that  it  was  our  happy  docility  to 
English  guidance  which  enabled  us  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  “ almost  our  best”  prose  writer. 

Was  it  docility  to  the  same  benelicent  guid- 
ance which  enabled  us  to  perceive  the  genius- 
of  Carlyle,  whose  works  we  tirst  collected,  and 
taught  England  to  read  and  admire  ? Was  it 
the  same  docility  which  enabled  us  to  reveal 
to  England  one  of  her  most  philosophic  ob- 
servers in  Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  offer  to 
Darwin  his  most  appreciative  correspondent* 
and  interpreters  in  Channcey  Wright,  John 
Fiske,  and  Professors  Gray  and  Wy  man  f There 
are  many  offenses  to  be  scored  against  us,  but 
failure  to  know  our  own  literary  gen  ins  is  not 
one  of  them.  There  is  not  one  great  literary 
fame  in  America  that  was  not  first  recoguized 
here.  Not  to  one  of  them  has  docility  to  Eng- 
lish literary  opinion  conducted  us,  as  is  often 
believed.  Bryant  and  Cooper  and  Irving, 
Bancroft  and  Prescott  aud  Motley,  Emerson 
and  Chanuing,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
and  Holmes,  are  all  men  whom  we  were  con- 
tent to  admire  and  love,  without  knowing  or 
asking  whether  England  had  heard  of  them, 
or  what  she  thought  of  them.  “The  great- 
ness” of  Poe,  according  to  the  London  Xcws, 
England  has  preceded  ns  in  recognizing.  That 
is  au  assertion  which  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute.  But  Walter  Scott  was  uot  more  im- 
mediately popular  and  beloved  in  Euglaud 
than  Washington  Irving  in  America;  aud 
American  guidance  led  England  to  Scott  quite 
as  much  as  English  guidance  drew  America  to 
Irving.  

The  old  Knickerbocker  custom  of  universal 
calliug  upon  New-Year’s  Day  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a tradition.  Yet  “ within  the  memory 
of  men  living”  there  was  a time  when  the 
young  man  made  out  the  longest  list  of  ac- 
quaintances possible,  and  at  the  earliest  proper 
moment  on  New-YearVDay  moruiug  began 
his  rounds.  When  lie  had  completed  a hun- 
dred calls,  it  was  his  ambition  to  reach  a hun- 
dred and  ti  ft  y.  The  area  of  his  visits  was  much 
smaller  and  more  compact  than  it  is  now. 
Within  a generation  there  were  a few  outly- 
ing mansions  down  town.  On  State  Street- 
one  or  two  overlooking  the  quiet  Battery  of 
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those  days ; on  the  Bowling  Green,  in  Barclay 
Street,  and  Park  Place,  and  College  Place,  and 
Murray,  Warren,  and  Chambers  streets,  there 
were  hospitable  houses  of  “ old-fashioned”  fam- 
ilies, and  a heartiness  of  greeting  which  is  not 
forgotten. 

In  those  days  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  lived 
at  a boarding-house  in  Murray  Street.  But 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  an  in- 
mate of  a retreat  for  the  insane,  if  indeed  he 
be  not  loug  since  dead.  His  name  is  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  reader,  but  he  was  a noted 
literary  figure,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
literary  Knickerbockers  of  his  time.  He  was 
personally  a fine-spirited,  vigorous  man,  al- 
though he  had  unfortunately  lost  a leg.  But 
his  lameness  did  not  destroy  his  manly  activ- 
ity, and  his  chivalric  gayety  aud  literary  taste 
and  accomplishment  made  him  a delightful 
companion.  He  founded  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine.  He  wrote  novels  and  poems, 
and  was  welcome  to  the  modest  periodicals  of 

the  day.  He  was  known  then  as  (but 

why  mention  him  f ) is  known  now.  Time  has 
passed  the  sponge  over  his  name.  There  are 
no  longer  boarding-houses  in  Murray  Street. 
There  are  no  New-Year’s  callers  there,  and 
even  the  name  of  the  man  whose  temporary 
residence  gives  to  the  street  its  chief  charm 
for  some  belated  loiterers  along  its  busy  side- 
walks is  already  forgotten. 

At  that  time  the  area  of  New-Year’s  calling 
up  town  also  was  very  limited,  and  it  had  none 
of  the  old  New  York  interest  which  invested 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The  civic  history 
and  traditions  were  all  around  and  below  the 
Park.  Union  Square  was  a new  region ; Madi- 
son Square  was  in  the  country.  Even  then  the 
site  of  the  New  York  Hotel  was  a relic  of  an 
old  farm,  and  the  rural  house  still  stood  there 
under  branching  trees.  Bleecker  and  Bond 
streets  were  fashionable  regions,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  gay  world.  The  white  and  gray 
haired  gentlemen  whom  you  remark  at  church 
and  in  the  street  were  the  golden  youth  of  that 
day.  It  was  those  slow-going  feet  yonder  that 
sprang  lightly  up  the  steps,  and  it  was  the 
wrinkled  faces  of  to-day  whose  ruddy  cheeks 
glowed  in  the  bright  frosty  air  of  those  van- 
ished New-Year’s  mornings. 

“ Happy  New-Year  to  you,  Mrs.  Van  Donner- 
wetter.” 

“ Thank  you,  and  many  returns,  Mr.  Sluys- 
Hoeys.” 

“ Good-morning,  Mrs.  Van  Don ner wetter.” 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Sluys-Hoeys.” 

And  he  was  off,  running  down  the  steps,  and 
checking  his  list,  glad  to  have  accomplished 
eighty-three  by  one  o’clock. 

There  were  great  feasts  spread  in  many 
houses,  and  the  traditions  of  tremendous  Dutch 
eating  and  drinking  were  faithfully  observed. 
Special  houses  were  noted  for  particular  forms 
of  entertainment.  At  one  it  was  eggnog ; at 
another,  rum  punch ; at  this  one  pickled  oys- 
ters; at  that,  boned  turkey,  or  marvellous 


chocolate,  or  perfect  Mocha  coffee,  or,  for  the 
select  cognoscenti , a drop  of  old  Madeira  as 
delicate  in  flavor  as  the  texture  of  the  glass 
from  which  it  was  sipped.  At  all  houses  there 
were  the  New-Year’s  cakes,  in  the  form  of  an 
Egyptian  eartouch,  and  in  later  and  more  de- 
generate days  relays  of  champagne  bottles  ap- 
peared— the  coming  in  of  the  lower  empire. 

The  temptation  was  very  great,  and  there 
were  often  mournful  excesses.  Iudeed,  the 
only  sign  of  a really  vigorous  survival  of  the 
old  customs  this  year  was  the  circular  of  the 
clergymen  recommendiug  that  the  worm  of 
the  still  in  every  form  should  be  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  entertainment  of  the  day,  aud 
— although  this  was  only  implied — that  the  si- 
rens should  trust  to  their  own  fascination.  But 
the  snug  little  city  of  the  Knickerbockers  has 
outgrown  the  pleasant  custom,  and  while  still 
there  are  charming  houses  that  “ receive,”  the 
whole  world  of  society  receives  no  longer.  Such 
a custom  belongs  to  a small  town,  not  to  a great 
city.  Even  a generation  ago  the  day  had 
chauged  its  character.  The  calling  was  per- 
functory, not  friendly,  and  mauy  a daring  youth 
entered  drawing-rooms  to  which  he  had  never 
been  introduced,  bowed  and  complimented  aud 
disappeared,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  son 
of  some  friendly  house,  or  one  of  “ Brown’s 
young  men”  who  had  been  asked  to  the  last 
ball. 

Yet  on  the  last  New-Year’s  Day  the  Easy 
Chair  saw  a gray-haired  youth  of  other  years 
curiously  looking  from  the  window,  aud  recog- 
nized an  ancient  friend,  upon  whom  he  called 
at  once. 

“I  was  looking,”  said  the  ancient  man, 
whom  the  Easy  Chair  well  remembered  as  one 
of  the  sprightliest  bucks  about  town,  waltz- 
ing and  flirting  and  loitering  with  the  grand- 
mothers of  to-day — u I was  looking  to  see  my- 
self as  I used  to  be.  There  are  not  many  call- 
ers, I observe.  But  some  of  the  younger  fel- 
lows have  an  air  of  cheerful  earnestness  that  I 
recall.”  A pleasant  smile  overspread  his  face. 
The  old  youth  seemed  to  be  even  humming  an 
old  waltz — some  forgotten  strain  of  St  rauss  or 
Lanner.  “ ’Twas  a fine  old  custom,”  he  said, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  look  into  a far  dis- 
tance. Perhaps  that  is  now  the  chief  service 
of  the  day.  It  recalls  youth  to  those  who  are 
no  longer  young,  and  renews  the  hope  and 
faith  and  blithe  expectation  that  make  youth 
beautiful. 


If  it  should  be  announced  that  the  manu- 
script of  a story  by  Walter  Scott  had  been  dis- 
covered among  his  papers,  and  that  it  was  a 
continuous  and  complete  tale,  written  in  his 
prime,  although  undoubtedly  not  left  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  he  would  have  left  it 
after  further  revision,  should  we  be  willing 
that  it  be  burned  unread  of  the  world  ? Could 
the  question  be  submitted  to  the  world  there 
would  be  one  vast  and  indignant  cry  of  No. 

So  it  would  have  been  an  offense  not  to  be  for- 
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given  bad  Hawthorne’s  posthumous  romance, 
Ih\  Gh'imshawe'a  Sect'et,  been  left  unpublished. 
Indeed,  its  publication  with  the  accompany- 
ing notes  of  the  author  describing  the  process 
of  construction,  and  his  own  doubts,  uncertain- 
ties, and  despair  in  the  composition,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  liter- 
ary history. 

It  is  a powerful  and  characteristic  romance, 
with  much  of  the  felicity  of  Hawthorne’s  touch, 
yet  he  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
it,  and  for  some  years  to  have  been  balked  and 
baffled  in  his  efforts  to  put  it  into  satisfactory 
form.  The  plot,  like  all  his  plots,  is  simple. 
A wrong  is  done  to  the  heir  of  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish family,  who  disappears.  The  ancestral  es- 
tate passes  to  another  branch,  which  is  estab- 
lished upon  it  without  question  for  many  years. 
But  the  wronged  heir  escapes  to  America,  and 
his  descendants  are  the  rightful  claimants  of 
the  name  and  of  the  property,  and  the  story  is 
to  be  the  tale  of  the  return  of  the  lost  heir  to 
his  own.  This  is  a plot  rich  in  opportunity  of 
delineating  the  effect  of  long  absence  in  an- 
other laud,  and  complete  moral,  social,  and  po- 
litical identification  with  it,  upon  a man  who 
gradually  discovers  that  by  hereditary  right 
he  belongs  in  wholly  other  scenes  and  among 
other  traditions.  It  is  one  of  the  subtle  psy- 
chological studies  to  which  Hawthorne’s  genius 
was  always  attracted. 

But  this  is  only  partially  accomplished  in 
the  romance.  The  melodrama  constantly  over- 
powered the  story,  and  this  fact  may  very  well 
explain  Hawthorne’s  dissatisfaction.  The  gro- 
tesque and  the  horrible  never  dismay  him.  In- 
deed, he  delights  in  them,  but  he  subordinates 
them  to  his  moral  purpose.  They  explain  and 
emphasize  and  luridly  decorate  his  tale.  The 
embroidered  scarlet  letter,  in  the  first  of  his 
great  romances,  that  burns  and  gleams  and 
fades,  and  sympathizes  visibly  with  the  scene 
and  the  feeling  of  the  story,  illustrates  the  use 
that  he  always  made  of  this  symbolism.  But 
in  the  Scarlet  Letter  it  is  wholly  subordinated 
to  the  central  purpose,  and  merely  intensifies 
the  effect.  In  Dr.  Grimshaice’s  Secret , however, 
the  central  moral  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
more  obscure  to  the  author  himself.  Yet  all 
the  charm  of  the  magician  is  there. 

“ His  scarlet  web  our  wild  romancer  weaves,” 

and  the  earnest  interest  of  every  reader  is  en- 
tangled and  held  fast  to  the  end. 

Dr.  Grimshawe  himself  is  clearly  and  strong- 
ly drawn,  a character  forcibly  conceived,  and 
needing,  perhaps,  for  even  greater  fullness  of 
effect  a little  plainer  representation  of  his  re- 
lation to  the  dull  town  in  which  he  lives  upon 
the  edge  of  the  grave-yard.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  placid  school-master  to  restrain 
the  mob  recalls  by  strange  contrast  the  old 
Hadley  legend,  and  the  school-master  himself 
is  one  of  the  most  defined  and  striking  of  Haw- 
thorne’s creations.  The  child  life  of  Elsie  and 
her  companion  playing  in  the  old  grave-yard, 


and  the  sweet  unconsciousness  of  the  girl  in 
dealing  with  her  guardian,  are  touches  of  Haw- 
thorne’s highest  skill.  They  are  child-like, 
and  wholly  free  from  childishness  and  senti- 
mentality. The  breezy  British  warden  is  no 
less  an  admirable  study,  subtly  distinguished 
from  any  American  type,  and  the  Anglo-Italian 
lord  of  the  disputed  manor  is  outlined  with  a 
vivid  naturalness  that  prepares  the  reader  for 
all  that  follows. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  tale  as 
told  is  the  shadowy  and  perfunctory  Ameri- 
canism of  the  young  American.  This  Ameri- 
canism in  the  deepest  and  broadest  seuse  we 
suppose  to  have  been  in  the  intention  of  the 
author  an  essential  element  of  the  work.  It 
was  meant  possibly  to  be  so  strongly  delin- 
eated as  to  make  the  renunciation  of  the  es- 
tate, should  the  American  prove  to  be  the  heir, 
natural  and  inevitable.  And  it  was  perhaps 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  doing  this  which 
teased  and  troubled  the  author.  A dreamy 
boy,  bred  in  a solitary  corner  of  a dull  Ameri- 
can town  by  a foreigner,  whose  object  in  edu- 
cating the  child  was  to  fit  him  for  the  condi- 
tions of  foreign  life,  would  hardly  develop  into 
a distinctive  American.  But  ail  this,  we  con- 
fess, is  glimmering  and  uncertain.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  precise  and  positive  in  a half-spectral 
world.  Hawthorne  says,  in  one  of  his  curious 
comments  upon  his  own  work,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  write  a novel  of  what  is  called  actu- 
al life.  He  proposed  a romance,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  book  you  enter  a realm  of  pure 
imagination. 

The  solitariness  of  Hawthorne’s  life  is  re- 
flected in  his  works.  They  are  wholly  his  own 
iu  conception  and  in  style.  They  are  entirely 
untouched  by  the  intellectual  or  moral  or  rhe- 
torical fashious  of  the  hour.  He  is  absolutely 
intent  upon  the  vision  of  his  creative  imagina- 
tion, seeiug  and  hearing  nothing  beyond,  un- 
conscious of  any  other  world.  In  his  earlier 
years,  as  he  told  a friend,  after  graduating  at 
the  college  in  Maine,  he  returned  to  silent  and 
declining  Salem,  and  shunned  society.  All 
day  he  staid  at  home  writing  and  reading,  and 
after  niglit-fall  he  stole  forth  to  walk  the  soli- 
tary streets.  Iu  Boston,  when  he  was  a cus- 
toms officer,  he  felt  at  ease  only  among  sailors 
aud  with  those  to  whom  he  was  totally  un- 
known. In  Concord  he  secluded  himself  iu 
the  little  upper  room  at  the  back  of  the  old 
Manse — the  little  room  that  overlooked  the 
battle-ground,  from  the  windows  of  which  Em- 
erson’s grandfather  watched  the  battle,  aud  in 
which  Emerson  himself  wrote  his  “Nature." 
Here,  too,  Hawthorne  was  withdrawn  all  day, 
and  emerged  at.  night  to  unmoor  his  boat  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  and  paddle  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  starlight  about  the  placid  stream. 
In  Europe  he  evidently  saw  more  people  than 
in  America,  but  upon  his  return,  as  Conway 
says  in  his  book  upon  Emerson,  he  fled  from  a 
tea  party  made  in  his  honor  at  the  hospitable 
house  of  James  T.  Fields,  and  betook  himself 
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to  his  chamber  and  Defoe’s  Short  Stories.  In 
Berkshire  the  tradition  still  lingers  that  he 
leaped  the  wall  by  the  road-side  and  made  a 
circuit  through  the  Held  to  avoid  meeting  a 
pedestrian  whom  he  saw  approaching. 

This  solitary  habit  gives  to  his  books  a sin- 
gular charm.  They  do  not  harass  the  reader 
with  occult  resemblances  to  something  else. 
No  softened  echo  from  auotker  lyre  perplexes 
his  melancholy  music.  From  the  Gentte  Boy  to 
Dr.  Grim&hawe  it  is  all  his  own  vision,  his  own 
thought,  his  own  word.  Among  the  vast 
throng  of  stories  which  issue  incessantly  from 
the  press  this  last  work  of  Hawthorne’s  is  as 
separate  and  striking  and  superior  as  was  its 
strong  broad-shouldered  author  with  imperial 
head  and  penetrating  glance  gliding  gravely 
and  alone  amid  the  eager  multitude  in  the 
street. 


The  unconditional  and  immediate  success 
of  a great  singer  like  Madame  Scalchi  produces 
two  very  pleasant  feelings.  One  is  sympathy 
with  the  just  satisfaction  of  the  artist;  the 
other  is  gratification  with  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  public.  The  cynical  statesman 
said  to  his  pupil,  “The  public  is  an  ass,  but 
you  must  treat  it  like  a lion.,,  The  veteran 
lecturer  said  to  the  tyro,  “Always  remember 
that  there  is  probably  nobody  in  your  audi- 
ence who  could  do  half  as  well  as  you.”  These 
were  different  views  from  those  which  gener- 
ated the  proverb  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God,  or  that  shrewd  maxim, 
everybody  is  wiser  than  anybody.  In  a few 
final  words  at  the  end  of  a paper  upon  Sir  John 
Johnson  in  Mr.  W.  L.  Stone’s  lately  published 
Orderly  Book  of  that  officer.  General  Depeyster 
says:  “No  philosopher  believes  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  so  styled — the  people,  as 
usually  understood,  are  the  simple  dupes  and 
pack  and  prey  of  the  bold  and  the  designing, 
who  possess  the  Berpent-guile  of  pandering  to 
their  lusts  and  to  their  passions.  There  is 
a people,  invisible  but  influential,  running 
through  every  portiou  of  the  body-politic,  like 
the  mysterious  sympathetic  nerve  on  which 
vitalization  depends.” 

Here  are  different  views  of  the  same  shield. 
It  is  not  all  gold,  indeed,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  all  of  a baser  metal.  The  voice  of  the 
street  is  not  the  voice  of  God  when  it  cries  to 
crucify  the  prophets;  nor  is  the  voice  of  the 
gallery  that  of  a donkey  when  it  applauds  the 
generous  sentiment,  and  rejoices  to  see  the 
villain  punished.  The  important  truth  is  that 
neither  the  mob  in  the  street  nor  the  crowd  in 
the  gallery  is  the  people.  A German  dema- 
gogue of  the  poorest  kind,  named  Most,  made 
a speech  at  Christmas  in  Chicago,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  people  are  now  ready  to  murder 
all  those  who  have  money,  and  then  to  steal 
their  property.  Undoubtedly  there  are  always 
such  people,  and  when  they  undertake  killing 
and  stealing,  other  people  hang  and  imprison 
them  according  to  law. 


But  to  call  murderers  and  thieves  the  people 
is  merely  absurd.  During  the  war  riots  in  New 
York,  in  which  helpless  and  innocent  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  were  tortured  to  death,  the 
assassinations  were  called  by  some  newspapers 
acts  of  the  people.  The  newspapers  said  so  to 
save  themselves.  They  were  in  mortal  terror 
of  the  mob,  and  flattered  it  with  the  name  of 
majesty.  It  is  the  oldest  trick  of  the  dema- 
gogue to  call  a sanguinary  crowd,  that  he  wish- 
es to  inflame, the  people.  The  mad  ferocities  of 
the  French  Jacobins  in  1793  are  often  described 
as  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people.  But  the 
Jacobins  were  not  the  people  of  France.  They 
terrorized  the  people  of  France ; that  is  to 
say,  they  frightened  the  people  into  submis- 
sion. The  Triumvirate  and  their  following 
were  no  more  the  French  people  than  Caligula 
and  his  army  were  the  Roman  people. 

It  is  true  that  a crowd  may  be  excited  to 
disorder  and  crime  by  passionate  appeals,  but 
only  if  it  be  a crow’d  which  is  disposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  exhorter.  In  the  old  days  in 
this  country  no  autislavery  orator,  however 
fervidly  eloquent,  could  have  kindled  a South- 
ern crowd  to  harm  a slave-holder;  and, on  the 
other  hand,  no  slave-holding  eloquence  could 
have  won  a rural  New  England  crowd  to  hunt 
a fugitive.  There  are  also  swift  perception  and 
good  judgment  in  any  crowd  upon  any  subject 
which  interests  it.  The  public  is  an  ass,  said 
the  cynical  statesman.  He  meant  that  a wise 
man  will  humor  and  deceive  it  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. The  success  of  Mr.  Barnum  is  cited  as 
the  result  of  humbugging  the  public.  A mer- 
maid, a Joyce  Hetli,  a wholly  horse,  a what  is 
it  f is  announced  with  proper  circumstance, 
sneers  the  cynic,  and  the  foolish  public  gapes 
with  wouder  and  credulity,  and  pays  liberally 
for  being  cheated.  How  so  t How  many  peo- 
ple were  cheated,  and  how  many  paid  to  see 
the  known  humbug  T 

Look  at  it  from  another  point.  Barnum,  the 
prince  of  humbugs,  as  he  was  called,  brought 
Jenny  Lind  to  America.  The  enterprise  in- 
volved immense  outlay  and  great  risks.  It 
was  tremendously  heralded  and  advertised, 
and  the  utmost  excitement  was  ingeniously 
created,  even  to  the  amazing  bid  of  Geuin,  the 
hatter,  for  the  first  choice  of  seats.  But  no 
genius  of  humbug,  no  elaborate  and  universal 
advertising,  no  trick  nor  device,  could  have 
deceived  the  public  about  the  merit  of  Jenny 
Lind.  She  sang  and  conquered,  not  because 
of  Barnum’s  humbug  or  enterprise,  but  be- 
cause she  was  a great  singer,  and  because  the 
public  instantly  felt  and  recognized  it.  Not 
all  the  puffery  possible  could  have  imposed 
Jenuy  Lind  upon  that  ass  the  public  as  a 
great  singer  if  she  had  not  been  a great  sing- 
er. The  trick  has  been  often  tried,  notably 
with  Parodi,  and  it  has  always  failed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Scalchi  appeared  without  a puff, 
and  her  superiority  was  at  once  recognized. 

To  confound  a group  of  the  people  with  the 
people  is  a serious  error,  but  even  a group  of 
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people  may  show,  as  iii  tbe  case  of  an  audience, 
the  shrewd  perception  and  just  instinct  which 
are  attributed  to  the  peoplo  by  all  but  those 
who  are  resolved  that  the  saints  should  pos- 
sess the  earth,  and  that  they  are  the  saints. 


No  single  life  is  ever  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a people,  but  some  lives  are  exceed- 
ingly  important.  It  often  seems,  indeed,  that 
some  men  are  indispensable.  But  death  hap- 
pily undeceives  us.  When  Lincoln  suddenly 
died  it  wras  felt  by  many  persons  that  the  loss 
was  irretrievable,  and  that  the  future  was  very 
dark,  if  not  anarchical.  But  even  that  death 
left  only  a ripple  on  the  unchanged  surface  of 
affairs.  The  reason  is  that  leaders  are  efficient 
only  through  others,  and  that  their  power  and 
influence  depend  upon  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  those  around  them.  No  man  achieves 
his  purpose  until  he  persuades  others  that  it 
ought  to  be  achieved,  and  he  is  a great  leader 
because  of  that  persuasion.  But  when  the 
public  mind  is  ripe  for  action,  the  individual 
man  is  uuimportant.  The  popular  will  will 
find  a voice  and  a hand. 

There  has  been  recently  no  more  striking 
and  picturesque  personality  than  that  of  Gam- 
betta,  and  there  is  no  man  now  living  in  any 
country  whose  death  would  seem  to  be  so  sig- 
nificant of  public  change,  if  not  catastrophe, 
as  that  of  Gambetta  when  it  occurred.  Yet 
while  his  personal  force  and  his  peculiar  serv- 
ice defiued  him  in  the  public  mind  more  strong- 
ly than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  France, 
his  actual  influence,  or  what  is  called  his  ne- 
cessity to  France,  has  been  probably  much 
exaggerated.  His  fiery  appeal  to  his  country, 
in  the  midst  of  the  sore  pressure  of  foreign 
invasion,  to  organize  and  repel  the  foe,  was  he- 
roic and  impressive,  and  the  success  of  the  ap- 
peal, although  not  of  the  army  that  he  collect- 
ed, revealed  his  genius.  It  was  that  of  revo- 
lution. He  rode  upon  the  storm,  and  revelled 
in  it.  So  in  opposing  the  stealthy  designs  of 
the  royalist  reaction  he  was  alert,  sagacions, 
and  successful.  It  was  a brilliant  fight  brill- 
iantly won.  But  as  the  minister  of  a peaceful 
republic  he  showed  no  proper  administrative 
genius,  and  strangely  also  no  fitting  know- 
ledge of  men  or  of  public  opinion.  He  was 
a great  party  leader,  but  he  did  not  unite  with 
that  skill  the  power  that  belongs  to  the  build- 
ers of  states. 

But  he  was  so  much  the  most  conspicuous 
man  in  Frauce,  and  the  tradition  of  his  power 
from  the  war  was  so  impressive,  that  France 
had  come  to  regard  him  as  the  incarnate  Re- 
public, and  Germany  looked  upon  him  as  the 
apostle  of  revenge.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  when  he  died  the  French  Republic 
should  have  seemed  to  tremble  and  tbe  Ger- 
man Em]) ire  to  feel  more  secure.  Both  feel- 
ings, however,  were  exaggerated.  The  love 
of  the  French  for  a master  belongs  to  the  Latin 
races.  But  France  has  been  steadily  if  slow- 


ly emancipating  herself  from  the  spell  of 
wholly  personal  government.  The  adhesion 
of  Thiers  to  the  Republic  was  an  important 
sign,  and  his  frank  declaration  of  the  reason, 
that  he  was  not  a republican,  but  that  the  Re- 
public was  the  only  government  then  practi- 
cable for  his  country,  was  very  significant. 
The  frustration  of  the  reactionary  plots  under 
McMahon  was  another  illustration  of  the 
strengthening  of  the  fibre  of  the  Republic,  un- 
til now  an  administration  at  once  vigorous  and 
economical  would  confirm  the  Republic  against 
any  mere  coup  (T6Uitf  and  enable  it  to  defy  any 
shock  but  that  of  successful  civil  war. 

To  this  result  no  single  man  has  contributed 
more  than  Gambetta.  But  he  has  been  only 
“ a child  of  his  time,”  and  one  of  many  influ- 
ences. No  man,  indeed,  more  truly  represent- 
ed the  France  of  to-day — republican,  orator- 
ical, modern,  gay,  self-iudnlgent,  and  without 
the  purity  of  principle  which  is  a republican 
tradition.  Carlyle’s  “ sea-green  Robespierre,” 
cold,  hard,  narrow,  amidst  all  his  cruel  tyran- 
ny, bore  the  semblance  of  an  austere  early  Ro- 
man virtue.  Gambetta  — ardent,  generous, 
true-hearted,  and  intensely  loyal  to  a republic 
of  laws,  not  to  a mob — had  no  pretense  of  se- 
verity of  life,  and  was  the  type  of  social  Paris 
as  well  as  of  political  France.  The  tales  told 
of  his  private  career  and  of  his  death  may  not 
be  true.  But  ae  non  e vero,  £ ben  trorato.  They 
are  readily  believed  of  the  hearty,  impetuous, 
overwhelming  Gambetta.  He  was  of  that 
kind,  not  of  that  loftier  type  of  William  the 
Silent,  and  John  of  Barueveld,  and  our  owti 
early  tribune  of  the  people,  Sam  Adams,  and  his 
own  great  contemporary,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

But  France,  with  becoming  pomp  and  gen- 
uine sorrow,  buried  her  most  famous  son  of 
this  epoch ; and  this  generation,  which  has  been 
fascinated  with  Carlyle’s  bold  and  splendid 
portraiture  of  Mirabcau,  has  seen  in  Gambetta 
a nobler  Mirabeau. 

For  some  years  the  late  W.  A.  Seaver  super- 
intended every  month  the  “ Drawer”  in  this 
Magazine.  His  genial  and  kindly  nature  took 
the  utmost  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure  to  oth- 
ers. In  a world  of  contentions  he  preferred  to 
step  aside  and  await  the  hour  of  recreation  and 
repose  rather  than  to  consort  with  the  warriors, 
and  his  relations  to  those  of  all  sides  and  all  sym- 
pathies were  of  the  most  peaceful  and  friend- 
ly kind.  He  had  taken  his  part  in  the  gener- 
al battle  in  days  which  bad  passed,  but  in  the 
social  circle  that  he  loved  and  enlivened  he 
held  no  dispute  that  could  imbitter  or  exas- 
perate, and  was  content  with  the  triumphs 
that  leave  no  sting.  He  was  always  ready 
with  an  anecdote  or  a reminiscence.  The 
heartiness  of  cheerful  good-fellowship  was 
better  than  the  flavor  of  the  wine  which  no 
man  knew  or  enjoyed  more  than  he,  and  the 
feast  was  no  feast  for  him  which  did  not 
sparkle  with  gay  humor  and  friendly  gossip. 
He  was  a man  to  chat  at  the  club  and  loiter 
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in  the  Park,  with  a keen  relish  for  the  blithe 
and  bright  side  of  life,  and  a genins  for  social 
enjoyment.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  he  loved  the 
cheerful  world  to  which  he  had  become  fond- 
ly accustomed,  and  to  think  of  him  as  dead  is 


to  reflect  how  much  enjoyment  of  life  has  dis- 
appeared. By  his  co-laborers  in  this  Maga- 
ziue,  as  by  a large  and  various  circle  of  warm- 
ly attached  friends,  Mr.  Seaver  will  be  always 
most  kindly  remembered. 


(EMfnr’s  1'iftranj  Retort. 


THE  portions  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  elaborate 
work  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 1 that  have 
been  published  at  intervals  during  the  last  six 
years  have  made  a deep  impression  upon  read- 
ers of  scholarly  tastes  by  their  conscientious 
thoroughness.  Mr.  Symonds  never  slights  any 
of  his  literary  work;  and  in  this,  liis  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  performance,  painstak- 
ing investigation  and  careful  execution  go 
hand  in  hand  in  a degree  that  is  remarkable 
even  for  him.  The  breadth  and  amplitude  of 
his  survey  of  the  influences  that  caused  and 
attended  the  progress  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  the  four  centuries  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth,  is  rendered  peculiarly  attract- 
ive by  the  sobriety,  the  dignified  ease  and  ele- 
gance, and  the  other  amenities  of  his  style;  and 
the  result  is  that  both  the  intellect  and  the 
taste  of  the  reader  are  satisfied.  The  strong 
impression  that  was  made  by  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  work  will  be  deepened  and 
strengthened  by  the  latest  installment,  which 
is  now  just  published,  and  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  a consideration  of  the  consequences 
wrought  upon  Italian  literature  by  the  Re- 
naissance. And  here  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  state,  for  the  information  of  readers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  previous  vol- 
umes, that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  entire 
work  comprises  a comprehensive  analytical  in- 
quiry, prosecuted  under  distinct  heads  and  in 
separate  volumes,  in  which,  as  he  himself  ob- 
serves, each  volume  stands  for  a section,  each 
chapter  for  a paragraph,  and  each  paragraph 
fora  sentence,  concerning  the  origins,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
in  each  and  all  of  its  aspects  and  relationships. 
Thus  the  first  installment  of  the  work,  on  the 
u Age  of  the  Despots/’  recounted  and  explain- 
ed the  social  and  political  conditions  of  Italy 
under  which  the  renascence  of  the  race  took 
place;  the  second,  on  the  “Revival  of  Learn- 
ing,” treated  upon  that  retrogressive  move- 
ment toward  antiquity,  and  exploration  of  the 
classical  past  and  revival  of  its  methods  and 
ideals,  which  these  political  and  social  condi- 
tions necessitated,  and  which  colored  and  de- 
termined tho  intellectual  activity  of  the  Ital- 
ians ; the  third,  on  the  “ Fine  Arts,”  exhibited 
the  bias  of  the  Italians  toward  figurative  art, 
wherein  the  main  originality  of  modern  Italy 
emerged,  and  through  which  the  creative  in- 
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stincts  of  the  people  found  their  true  and  ade- 
quate channel,  and  also  touched  upon  its  va- 
rious manifestations  ; and  having  thus  obtain- 
ed a correct  point  of  view,  in  a fourth,  on 
“ Italian  Literature,”  being  the  installment  of 
the  work  now  before  us,  Mr.  Symonds  describes 
and  judges  the  national  literature  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  its  strength  and  limitations.  Natural- 
ly, since  literature  must  always  prove  the 
surest  guide  in  the  investigation  of  a people’s 
character  at  a decisive  epoch,  aud  also  since  its 
field  is  a most  extensive  one,  Mn  Symonds  s 
inquiries  on  this  branch  of  his  subject  have 
covered  a much  larger  space  than  was  needed 
for  the  review  of  the  related  branches,  and 
have  expanded  into  two  large  and  elaborate 
volumes,  in  which  he  surveys  the  conditions 
and  characteristics  of  Italian  literature  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Renaissance 
and  at  its  culmination.  This  survey  embraces 
a historical  and  critical  review  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy  for  the  two  linndred  and  thirty 
years  between  the  date  of  Dante’s  “ Vision”  in 
1300  and  the  fall  of  Florence  in  1530,  which 
witnessed  the  accomplishmeut  of  the  greatest 
work  of  the  Italians  in  art  and  literature.  Di- 
viding these  eventful  two  hundred  aud  thirty 
years  into  three  distinctively  evolutionary  pe- 
riods, Mr.  Symonds  closely  analyzes  each  of 
them  in  the  following  order:  first,  the  mediae- 
val, as  representing  the  influence  that  was  ex- 
erted in  the  formation  of  Italian  literature 
severally  by  the  church,  by  chivalry,  by  the 
national  popular  element,  and  by  the  leaders 
of  the  group  that  culminated  in  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio ; second,  the  humanistic, 
as  reflecting  the  influence  upon  literature  of 
the  revival  and  ascendency,  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury, of  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship,  and  of 
the  contempt  that  was  felt  in  consequeuce  by 
the  learned  for  the  vernacular,  with  the  im- 
mediate importaut  result  of  the  separation  of 
the  national  element  of  Italian  literature  into 
two  sections,  learned  aud  popular,  Latin  and 
Italian  ; and  third,  the  renascent,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  period  when,  under  the  influence 
of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and  his  courtiers,  a strong 
interest  was  revived  for  the  mother- tongue, 
the  vernacular  literature  absorbed  into  itself 
the  elements  of  scholarship  and  gave  form 
and  expression  to  the  predominating  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  Italy,  although 
dismembered  politically,  became  a unit  in  its 
literature,  and  the  two  sections  of  the  nation- 
al element  joined  to  produce  the  genuine  Ital- 
ian culture  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Renais- 
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sauce.  To  demonstrate  tbe  connection  and 
final  explication  of  tbese  three  periods  is  tbe 
more  specific  purpose  of  this  latest  portion  of 
Mr.  Symonds's  able  and  scholarly  work.  And 
to  this  end,  before  proceeding  to  trace  the  im- 
mediate course  of  the  renascence,  he  gives  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  preceding  literature 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  dwelling  at  length 
on  its  ancient  popular  poetry,  on  the  quotas 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  transition  of 
literature  by  religion,  chivalry,  and  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  on  the  portraiture  of  Italian 
character  and  temperament  by  writers  of  ro- 
mautic  fiction;  he  then  shows  under  what 
forms  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
survived  among  the  people  during  the  classic- 
al enthusiasm  of  the  fifteenth  century ; and 
finally  he  traces  the  direction  taken  by  the 
genius  of  the  combined  Italian  nation  after 
the  decline  of  scholarship.  Prominent  among 
the  many  other  excellences  of  this  exhaustive 
work  are  My.  Sy  monds’s  careful  studies  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  different  dialects  of  Italy  to  find  ex- 
pression, until,  under  the  influence  of  the  po- 
ets of  the  Florentine  school,  and  especially  of 
Daute,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  their  immedi- 
ate predecessors,  they  became  Tnscanized,  and 
formed  a comraou  idiom  which  was  the  well- 
spring  from  which  the  Italian  language  of  the  fu- 
ture was  to  draw  its  aliment.  These  studies  are 
accompanied  by  fine  comparative  and  analyt- 
ical criticisms  and  estimates  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  their 
contemporaries  and  forerunners;  and  as  the 
author  pursues  his  review  of  the  course  of  Ital- 
ian literature  to  its  meridian  in  the  renas- 
cence, similar  critical  and  analytical  notices 
are  given  of  all  the  later  great  prose  and  poet- 
ical writers  of  the  period,  special  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  literary  and  intellectual  char- 
acter and  the  works  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Po- 
liziauo,  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Bandello,  Sau- 
nazarro,  Macliiavelli,  and  Pietro  Aretino. 


The  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica? by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
a monumental  instance  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  patient,  intelligent,  and  well-direct- 
ed investigation  and  effort.  As  a collection 
of  authentic  materials  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
derived  from  the  records  of  old  chroniclers, 
from  contemporaneous  publications,  from  ori- 
ginal public  and  private  documents,  and  from 
rare  manuscripts,  some  of  the  last-named  of 
which  hod  escaped  the  eye  of  previous  histo- 
rians or  had  been  imperfectly  scanned  by 
them,  it  is  of  inestimable  value ; nor  can  too 
high  praise  be  awarded  to  it  for  its  exhaust- 
ive and  well-presented  digest  of  the  facts  ne- 
cessary for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments, achievements,  successes,  reverses,  and 


* History  qf  the  Pacific  States  qf  North  America.  By 
Hubert  Howe  Bakcrott.  Vol.  I.  Central  America: 
1501-1580.  8vo,  pp.  701  Ban  Francisco : A.  h.  Bancroft 
and  Co. 


rival  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  discover- 
ers, for  a thorough  comprehension  of  their 
methods  of  administration  and  dealing  with 
the  conquered  peoples,  for  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  course,  sequence,  correlation, 
and  historical  significance  of  their  discoveries, 
and  for  an  adequate  idea  of  the  condition, 
numbers,  and  state  of  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new-found  countries  and  of  their 
ancient  remains  and  contemporaneous  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Bancroft  and  his  collaborators  have 
gleaned  from  the  most  authoritative  sources 
and  woven  into  a compact  and  readable  his- 
torical narrative  on  immense  mass  of  facts  and 
information  that  throw  light  on  all  these  par- 
ticulars, with  the  result  of  new  readings  aud 
renderings  that  reveal,  but  without  any  man- 
ifestation of  captiousness,  the  numerous  mis- 
constructions aud  errors  into  which  previous 
historians,  including  such  distinguished  names 
as  Robertson,  Irving,  and  Prescott,  had  occa- 
sionally fallen.  The  present  volume  is  the 
first  of  a series  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  proposes 
to  embody  the  history  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  entire  territory  covering 
Central  America,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
California,  and  all  the  Anglo-American  do- 
mains lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
far  north  as  Alaska  and  British  Columbia ; aud 
his  plan  is  to  proceed  generally  from  south  to 
north  in  the  order  above  indicated,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  is  likewise  the  chronological 
order  of  conquest  and  occupation,  aud  to  treat 
the  beginnings  and  earliest  developments  of 
each  division  more  exhaustively  than  later 
events.  In  this  volume,  devoted  to  Central 
America,  the  course  of  disoovery  aud  occupa- 
tion is  closely  traced  under  the  heads  of  the 
several  districts  composing  the  entire  terri- 
tory. Preparatory  to  the  historical  sketch  of 
these  countries  aud  their  peoples,  Mr.  Bancroft 
glances,  in  a thoughtful  aud  incisive  introduc- 
tion, at  the  Btate  of  European  society,  particu- 
larly at  the  condition  of  Spauish  civilization, 
at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America.  He 
then  gives  a valuable  summary  of  maritime 
exploration  from  the  fourth  ceutury  to  1540, 
and  a still  more  valuable  epitome  of  the  bibli- 
ography and  cartography  of  the  period.  After 
which,  beginning  with  an  outline  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus,  the  steps  of  the  subse- 
quent discoverers  and  conquerors  are  closely 
followed,  from  1500  to  1530,  as  one  after  an- 
other they  find  and  occupy  the  country  sev- 
erally at  Darien,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and  along  the 
entire  coast  of  Central  America ; and  all  the 
materials  essential  to  a thorough  knowledge 
of  their  discoveries,  hitherto  scattered  over 
numerous  independent  and  not  easily  accessi- 
ble memoirs,  chronicles,  reports,  and  histories, 
are  coudeused  into  a consecutive  narrative  in 
this  single  volume.  At  appropriate  stages  in 
tho  narrative  chapters  aud  parts  of  chapters 
of  rare  value  are  interjected,  giving  a compre- 
hensive view  of  the  administration  of  the  In- 
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dies  nuder  the  Spanish  governors  and  viceroys, 
and  describing  with  great  particularity  and 
vigor  the  factions  and  wars  among  the  discov- 
erers, the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spanish  set- 
tlement on  the  north  coast,  the  various  sys- 
tems of  colonization,  labor,  and  servitude  that 
were  adopted  and  enforced,  the  oppression  and 
extinction  of  the  native  races,  the  introduc- 
tion of  negro  slavery,  and  the  character,  cus- 
toms, and  arts  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
It  should  not  detract  from  the  inestimable 
value  of  the  materials  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
accumulated  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  or 
from  his  merits  as  an  intelligent  collector  and 
a scrupulously  accurate  reporter  and  inter- 
preter of  original  authorities,  or  from  his  just 
deserts  as  a vigorous  and  original  thinker, 
when  we  say  that  he  lacks  the  power  of  gen- 
eralization, the  practical  grace  and  finish,  aud 
the  picturesqueness  of  recital  and  description 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  his- 
torians of  the  highest  rank.  His  work  is  an 
ample  storehouse  of  rich  aud  varied  and  in- 
valuable contents,  which  invite  separate  and 
approving  scrutiny,  rather  than  an  imposing 
structure  whose  perfection  and  unity  as  a 
work  of  art  excite  admiration  and  delight. 
His  philosophizings  run  in  narrow  grooves 
and  are  often  superficial,  sometimes  trite,  and 
sometimes,  as  Sterne  would  say,  “ hobby-hors- 
ical.”  Many  of  his  reflections,  observations, 
and  judgments  are  strained  and  pragmatical, 
others  have  an  air  of  mock-profundity,  still 
others  are  so  extravagantly  cynical  or  so  un- 
necessarily objurgatory  as  to  savor  of  morbid- 
ness or  affectation,  and  others  again  are  need- 
lessly or  offensively  iconoclastic  and  irrev- 
erent. His  style,  too,  is  often  marred  by  de- 
fects that  seriously  detract  from  its  general 
impressiveness  and  attractiveness,  not  the 
least  among  which  are  its  occasional  lapses 
into  turgidity  or  ambiguity,  its  labored  cir- 
cumlocutions, abrupt  transitions,  and  capri- 
cious digressions,  its  use  of  inapt  or  improper 
words,  and  its  tendency  to  paroxysms  of  rather 
tumid  declamation.  But  with  these  defects 
are  united  so  many  sterling  qualities  of  mat- 
ter and  manner  that  his  work  will  command 
the  respect  and  enforce  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  every  intelligent  reader. 


The  general  title  that  Canou  Farrar  has 
given  to  his  latest  work,  The  Early  Days  of 
Christianity ,J  without  being  misleading,  does 
not  convey  an  exact  idea  of  its  scope  and  ten- 
or. It  is  true  that  one  of  its  five  books,  the 
first,  covering  seventy-five  only  of  its  nearly 
twelve  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to  a survey 
of  the  world  with  which  Christianity  was 
brought  in  conflict  in  the  first  century,  more 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  to  a 
description  of  the  attitude  of  Rome  and  its 


* The  Early  Days  qf  Christianity.  By  F.  W.  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.&,  etc.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  567  and 
617.  New  York : E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  and  Cassell, 
Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co. 


dependencies  and  of  society  at  large  to  the 
Christians,  including  a glance  at  the  persecu- 
tions and  martyrdoms  of  the  early  Christians 
and  their  proselytes;  and  it  is  further  true 
that  throughout  the  work  large  attention  is 
given  to  the  varieties  and  diversities  of  reli- 
gious thought  that  prevailed  among  the  Chris- 
tians themselves,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
churches,  more  particularly  as  represented  by 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria.  But 
all  this  is  illustrative  merely,  and  incidental 
to  the  specific  purpose  of  the  book,  which  is, 
not  to  give  a history  of  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  furnish  readers  w ith  a compan- 
ion, partly  historical  and  partly  exegetical  and 
expository,  to  a most  important  aud  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
In  reality  the  work  is  one  of  a series  in  a larger 
wrork,  in  which  Dr.  Farrar,  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  minutest  details  of  the  originals 
of  the  New  Testament  canon,  and  by  availing 
himself  unreservedly  of  the  results  of  modern 
criticism,  undertakes  to  concentrate  upon  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  what- 
ever light  may  be  derived  from  all  sources,  Jew- 
ish, pagan,  and  Christian.  His  Life  of  Christ , 
which  was  the  first  in  this  series,  was  mainly 
a commentary  upon  the  Gospels,  in  which  the 
author  reproduced  whatever  he  had  been  able 
to  learn,  from  a close  examination  of  every 
word  which  they  contain,  bearing  upon  the 
life  and  ministry  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 
and  in  which  at  the  same  time  he  set  forth 
the  living  reality  of  the  scenes  they  recorded. 
In  the  Life  of  Pauly  the  second  in  the  series, 
Dr.  Farrar  sought  to  incorporate  the  details  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  such  biograph- 
ical incidents  as  could  be  derived  from  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  combining  narrative 
w ith  exposition,  to  take  the  reader  through  the 
Epistles  themselves  in  such  a way  as  might  en- 
able him  to  judge  of  their  separate  purpose  and 
their  peculiarities  with  keener  interest  and  a 
more  intelligent  insight,  by  putting  it  in  his 
power  to  grasp  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  of  them  was  written.  In  the  present  vol- 
umes he  attempts  to  set  forth  in  like  manner 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  work  and 
writings  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  St. 
John,  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews— the  authorship  of  which  last,  we  may 
here  pause  to  say,  he  attributes  to  Apollos. 
Aud  in  carrying  out  his  design,  after  the  few 
chapters  of  general  preliminary  to  which  w'e 
have  adverted,  and  which  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  give  the  reader  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  moral  condition  of  the  world 
and  the  mutual  attitude  of  it  and  Christianity 
iu  the  first  century,  Dr.  Farrar  goes  through 
the  seven  epistles  known  to  theological  schol- 
ars as  the  “ Catholic  Epistles,”  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation  of  St.John, 
almost  verse  by  verse,  discussing  step  by  step 
their  authenticity,  their  contrasts  aud  analo- 
gies, the  time  and  place  of  their  composition, 
and  their  objects  aud  theology,  explaining 
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their  special  difficulties  and  developing  their 
general  characteristics,  considering  each  book 
in  connection  with  all  that  has  been  learned 
of  its  author,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  and  furnishing  some- 
times a close  and  literal  translation  of  the  ori- 
ginal, sometimes  a free  paraphrase,  sometimes 
a rapid  abstract  or  a condensed  epitome,  and 
sometimes  a running  commentary.  The  work 
is  enriched  with  opportune  disquisitions  on  the 
historical,  theological,  patristic,  philological, 
and  linguistic  problems  that  are  essential  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  books  that  are  pass- 
ed under  review,  and  of  the  influences  that  af- 
» fected  their  original  compositions.  Many  of 
these  disquisitions  are  very  scholarly,  and  em- 
body the  results  of  careful  and  learned  re- 
search ; but  as  Dr.  Farrar  has  the  art,  so  rare 
among  theological  writers,  of  divesting  his 
most  learned  dissertations  of  all  appearance 
of  abstruseness  or  technicality,  and  of  present- 
ing them  in  gracoful  aud  popular  phraseology, 
his  book  will  not  be  confined  to  the  library  of 
the  ecclesiastical  student,  but  may  be  read  with 
ease  and  pleasure  by  all  laymen  of  fair  intelli- 
gence who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
apostolic  writings,  and  desire  to  be  enlighten- 
ed concerning  their  authenticity,  their  author- 
itativeness, and  their  teachings  in  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice. 


Almost  simultaneously  three  valuable  works 
on  Western  and  Central  Asia  have  issued  from 
the  press,  each  projected  on  a different  line, 
and  having  a distinct  and  specific  bearing,  yet 
each  contributing  incidentally  to  the  interest 
and  illustration  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  in 
the  others.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
historical  and  antiquarian  scholar,  the  most 
important,  and  certainly  the  most  learned  and 
able  of  these,  is  Canon  Rawlinson’s  History  of 
the  Seventh  Great  Mental  Monarchy .4  This  work 
is  a sequel  to  the  same  author’s  History  of  the 
Parthians,  and  signalizes  the  completion  of  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  East , of  which  he  has  giv- 
en elaborate  installments  to  the  public  at  in- 
tervals during  the  last  eighteen  years.  It  car- 
ries down  the  history  of  Western  Asia  from  the 
third  century  of  our  era  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh — from  the  epoch  of  the  great  Asiatic 
revolution  led  by  Artaxerxes  I.,a.d.  226,  which 
overthrew  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacids,  the  Par- 
thian conquerors  and  masters  of  Persia,  and 
established  the  new  Persian  Empire,  in  Persian 
hands,  under  that  able  potentate  and  foxinder 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  until  the  defeat  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  last  of  the  Sassanides,  Isdi- 
gerd  III.,  a.d.  651,  his  death  while  a wretched 
wanderer  in  the  remote  province  of  Merv,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  dominion  over  Persia  to  the 


* The  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy  ; or , the  Geog- 
raphy, Ifi story,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sassanian  or  New 
Persian  Empire.  Collected  and  Illustrated  from  An- 
cient and  Modern  Sources.  By  George  Rawlinson, 
M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  838 
and  858.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 


Mohammedan  Caliphs.  Canon  Rawlinson  me- 
morializes consecutively  and  with  learned  mi- 
nuteness the  events  of  the  reigus  of  the  Sassa- 
nian monarchs,  some  of  whom  revived  in  all 
its  splendor  the  magnificence  and  power  of  the 
aueient  Persian  monarchy  during  these  four 
and  a quarter  centuries.  Iu  his  recital  he  in- 
cludes interesting  sketches  of  their  wars  for 
the  extension  of  the  Persian  power  among  the 
other  Asiatic  peoples,  of  their  coufiicts  with 
Rome  for  the  supremacy  in  Western  Asia,  of 
their  death-struggle  with  their  Arabian  con- 
querors, of  the  influence  each  of  them  exerted 
upon  religion,  civilization,  and  the  condition 
generally  of  the  people  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
geography,  ethnology,  art,  and  antiquities  of 
the  new  or  Sassanian  empire.  Although  the 
account  given  of  this  period  and  dynasty  by 
Gibbon,  in  widely  separated  chapters  of  his 
great  history,  is  generally  accurate  in  its  prin- 
cipal lines — indeed,  remarkably  so  if  the  defect- 
ive state  of  Oriental  scholarship  iu  bis  day  be 
considered,  it  is  marred  by  innumerable  inac- 
curacies of  detail  of  more  or  less  importance, 
which  Cauon  Rawlinson’s  familiarity  with  the 
revelations  that  have  resnlted  from  the  re- 
searches of  receut  eminent  specialists  has  en- 
abled him  to  revise  and  correct.  Moreover,  as 
Gibbon  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  writers 
who  were  either  Romans  or  had  pronounced 
Roman  proclivities,  mauy  of  bis  inferences  and 
statements  of  fact  are  unduly  colored  by  their 
prepossessions,  and  are  shown  to  have  been  in- 
accurate, or  at  least  questionable,  by  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  Persian  and  Armenian  writ- 
ers who  were  con  tern  poran  eons,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  events  described,  and  also  by  the  ev- 
idence that  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
modern  study  of  coins  and  inscriptions.  Of 
these  Persian  and  Armenian  waiters,  and  also 
of  the  coins,  inscriptions,  and  sculptured  me- 
morials of  the  period,  Gibbon  knew  compara- 
tively nothing ; and  the  diligent  researches  of 
modern  scholars  in  tbese  branches  of  historical 
evidence  have  accumulated  ao  immense  mass 
of  information,  which  puts  a new  interpreta- 
tion upon  many  important  occurrences,  and 
gives  a new  color  to  the  actions  of  individuals 
and  the  course  of  events,  so  far  at  least  as  re- 
lates to  the  collisions  between  the  Roman  and 
Persian  empires.  Combining  the  results  of 
his  own  investigations  of  ancient  Oriental 
writings,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  remains  with 
the  results  that  have  been  reached  by  other  dis- 
tinguished Orientalists,  Canon  Rawlinson  bas 
moulded  tlie  sum  of  these  separate  independeut 
inquiries  aud  of  innumerable  sketches,  mem- 
oirs, and  monographs  into  a continuous  nar- 
rative, which  may  not  be  compared  with  the 
great  work  of  Gibbon  for  the  stateliness  of 
its  periods,  or  the  picturesqueness  of  its  de- 
scriptions, or  the  broad  sweep  of  its  generali- 
zations, but  which  bas  the  merit  of  equal  dig- 
nity, greater  impartiality,  and  fuller  and  more 
exact  knowledge. — The  other  works  referred 
to  at  the  opening  of  this  notice  will  be  mors 
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attractive  to  general  readers  than  Canon  Raw- 
linson’s  learned  study,  inasmuch  as  they  relate 
to  the  Western  and  Central  Asia  of  to-day,  and 
give  the  views  of  intelligent  and  observant 
travellers,  arrived  at  from  dissociated  stand- 
points, upon  the  imposing  social,  commercial, 
and  political  problems  that  are  now  being 
worked  out  on  that  historic  stage.  They  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  antiquarian  and  geograph- 
ical scholars  for  the  large  body  of  informa- 
tion they  contain,  more  especially  as  relates  to 
the  identification  of  existing  villages  or  ruins 
with  historic  sites,  and  as  enabling  them  to 
trace  the  remains  of  ancient  manners,  customs, 
and  of  social  and  religious  institutions  in  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  modern  Oriental  peo- 
ples, and  to  note  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  by  time  and  the  elements  upon  the 
face  of  the  countries  visited — notably  upon 
their  fluvial  and  littoral  systems — during  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  ceuturies.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  works  is  a narrative  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mond O’Donovan,*  a special  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  News,  of  a tour  of  nearly 
three  years — from  February,  1879,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1881 — through  the  countries  adjacent  to 
and  east  of  the  Caspian,  part  of  the  time  with- 
in the  Russian  lines,  in  company  with  a Rus- 
sian military  expedition,  and  afterward  prose- 
cuted in  an  independent  capacity  throughout 
the  entire  frontier  and  debatable  liues  of  Per- 
sia and  the  encroaching  Russian  possessions. 
With  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance, 
and  at  great  personal  hazards  from  the  Rus- 
sians, who  became  suspicious  of  his  purposes 
and  intentions  as  a British  subject,  and  from 
the  Tekke- Turcomans,  whose  predatory  in- 
stincts and  unscrupulous  savagery  made  all 
travellers  their  prey,  Mr.  O’Donovan  moved,  as 
he  could  find  opportunity,  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  dividing  Russian  Asia  from  Persia,  over 
ground  claimed  by  both,  with  the  object  con- 
stantly in  view  of  penetrating  the  military 
and  political  designs  of  Russia ; aud  in  the 
coarse  of  his  travels  he  picked  up  many  items 
of  information,  which,  like  straws,  show  the 
way  the  wind  blows,  and  have  doubtless  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Before  he  became  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  Russian  authorities  Mr.  O’Donovan 
visited  all  their  principal  towns,  military  posts 
and  depots,  ports,  and  settlements  on  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  aud  was 
vigilantly  observant  of  their  commercial,  po- 
litical, and  military  advantages  and  possibili- 
ties. As  the  fruit  of  his  extended  observa- 
tions his  volumes  describe,  with  great  vivacity 
and  particularity,  the  commerce,  business,  re- 
sources, and  military  armament  of  this  part  of 
Russian  Asia,  its  topography,  its  facilities  for 


* The  Mere  Oasis.  Travels  and  Adventures  East  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  during  the  Years  1879-80-81.  Includ- 
ing Five  Months’  Residence  among  the  Tekkes  of 
Merv.  By  Edmond  O’Donovan.  With  Portrait,  Maps, 
and  Fac  similes  of  State  Documents.  In  Two  Volumes, 
8vo,  pp.  503  and  500.  New  York : Q.  P.  Putnam’s  8ons. 


intercommunication  both  present  and  pros- 
pective, natural  and  artificial,  aud  its  indige- 
nous populations;  and  they  also  present  care- 
fully digested  accounts  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Shah,  comprehending  interesting  statements 
respecting  its  soil,  tillage,  and  products;  its 
cities,  gardens,  farms,  and  mountain  and  waste 
lands ; the  character,  temper,  pursuits,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  social  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  its  people,  together  with  acute  reflec- 
tions upon  the  military  resources  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  Sliah,  his  systems  of  administration 
and  police,  aud  the  foreign  aud  internal  pol- 
icy of  his  government.  But  the  most  novel 
and  interesting,  and  indeed  the  special,  feature 
of  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  work  is  his  account  of  his 
residence  for  five  months  in  the  remote  district 
of  Merv,  the  remarkable  oasis  in  the  great  des- 
ert of  Kara  Kum  (or  Black  Sands)  which  forms 
the  extreme  northeasterly  boundary  of  Per- 
sia, and  toward  the  annexation  of  which,  by 
persuasion  or  force,  the  policy  of  Russia  is  now 
directed.  Mr.  O’Douovan  clearly  forecasts 
that,  owing  to  the  inertia  and  indifference  of 
the  people  of  Persia,  and  the  incapacity  and 
short-sightedness  of  the  Shah — who  is  con- 
stantly but  unconsciously  playing  into  the 
hand  of  his  encroaching  neighbor — the  most 
valuable  of  the  Persian  possessions  on  the  Cas- 
pian, and  along  the  long  line  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  Persia  from  the  Caspian  to  Merv, 
are  destined  to  be  swallowed  up,  imperceptibly 
but  surely,  by  the  advancing  wave  of  Russian 
occupation.  His  sketches  of  the  nomad  and 
half- civilized  tribes  be  encountered,  and  of 
the  people,  cities,  and  villages  of  Merv,  are  ex- 
ceedingly graphic  and  rich  in  carious  and  in- 
teresting information. — The  other  work*  to 
which  we  have  adverted  is  more  superficial 
than  Mr.  O’Donovan’s  book,  but  yet  has  some 
substantial  merits.  Its  author,  Mr.  Edward 
Stack,  is  an  intelligent  Englishman  in  the  Ben- 
gal civil  service,  who  during  six  months  of 
1881  traversed  the  most  important  portions  of 
Persia  lying  on  or  within  a few  hundred  miles 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  aud  also  the  section  bor- 
dering the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
His  object  was  commercial  and  industrial 
rather  than  political  and  military,  and  bis 
shrewd  observation  as  a business  man  enables 
him  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  agricultural 
condition  aud  capabilities  of  Western  and 
Southern  Persia,  its  manufactures,  minerals, 
and  other  prodnets,  and  the  course  of  its  trade 
and  commerce  as  they  are  being  affected  by 
the  railway  and  telegraph  enterprises  that 
have  been  projected  or  completed.  Mr.  Stack 
gives  some  pleasant  but  brief  and  off-hand 
sketches  of  the  people  in  every  class  and  of 
every  occupation  whom  he  met  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  Persia.  On  scientific  aud  re- 
lated subjects  he  is  almost  absolutely  silent. 

• Six  Months  in  Persia.  By  Edwaud  8tack.  In  Two 
Volumes,  12mo,  pp.  294  and  819.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Notwithstanding  the  numerous  striking 
points  of  difference  that  are  visible  on  tbe  sur- 
face of  their  several  careers,  there  is  at  bottom 
a remarkable  resemblance  between  tbo  char- 
acters of  our  three  distinguished  naval  com- 
manders, Farragut,  Foote,  and  Dahlgreu.  It  is 
true  that  Dahlgren’s  life  was  not  illuminated 
by  such  heroic  deeds  as  made  lustrous  the  lives 
of  Farragut  and  Foote ; and  undoubted  as  was 
his  cousage  and  skill,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  not  have  displayed  the  grand  qualities 
in  battle  that  have  won  for  them  a high  place 
among  the  naval  heroes  of  the  world.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  Dahlgren  missed  the 
opportunity  that  favored  them.  Through  all 
his  life,  as  well  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
as  when  that  great  conflict  afforded  so  many 
of  his  brother  officers  the  coveted  opportunity 
to  display  their  genius  for  naval  warfare,  he 
was  chained,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bent 
of  his  genius  and  the  nature  and  direction  of 
his  studies  and  investigations, and  subsequent- 
ly by  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  a branch  of  the  profession  where 
his  services,  though  less  shining  and  pictur- 
esque than  theirs,  were  quite  as  valuable  to 
the  country  and  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
if  there  had  been  no  civil  war,  neither  Farra- 
gut nor  Foote  would  have  had  an  arena  on 
which  to  display  their  abilities,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  achievements  which  have  cov- 
ered them  with  renown ; and  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  in  the  same  event  Dalilgrcn’s  repu- 
tation would  have  been  the  same  that  it  is 
to-day,  since  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  acci- 
dent of  war,  but  was  the  meed  awarded  to  his 
genius  for  the  discovery  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  ordnance  construction  and 
armament  arrangement  which  have  revolu- 
tionized the  system  of  naval  warfare.  But 
whether,  from  defects  of  temperament  or  lack 
of  other  essential  qualities,  Dahlgren  would 
have  been  incapable  of  the  achievements  of 
Farragut  and  Foote,  or  the  reverse,  there  was 
nevertheless,  as  has  been  intimated,  a remark- 
able similarity  between  these  great  men  in 
the  native  grain  and  fibre  of  their  characters. 
Each  was  simple,  sincere,  pure,  and  clean- 
handed ; each  was  tenderly  affectionate  in  his 
family,  and  unalterably  stanch  in  his  friend- 
ships; each  displayed  a singular  earnestness 
and  sobriety  of  disposition,  and  a remarkable 
seriousness  of  purpose ; each  was  dominated 
by  a stern  but  chivalric  sense  of  duty,  and 
each  was  endowed  with  a calm  and  even 
judgment,  combined  with  great  tenacity  and 
steadfastness  of  will;  each  was  patient  yet 
firm,  resolute  yet  gentle;  each  w'as  not  only 
an  unquestioning  and  unswerving  patriot,  but 
in  all  patriotism  was  an  absorbing  passion; 
aud,  as  the  sum  of  all  these  virtues,  each  was 
a humble  and  sincere  Christian.  This  parallel 
has  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Dahl- 
gren’s Memoir  of  Admiral  Dahlgren ,7  and  fairly 


7 Memoir  qf  John  A.  Dahlgren , Rear-Admiral  United 


reflects  the  impressions  the  work  will  leave  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  character  and 
services  of  that  estimable  officer.  Mrs.  Dahl- 
gren has  judiciously  arranged  the  materials 
for  the  life  of  her  husband  under  three  dis- 
tinctive divisions:  the  first  being  a well-writ- 
ten sketch  of  his  earlier  life,  from  his  entrance 
into  the  navy  in  1826  until  the  close  of  1845— 
a period  which  w’as  conterminous  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  old  navy,  many  of  whose  char- 
acteristic features  it  agreeably  chronicles  and 
illustrates;  the  second  being  a record  of  his 
ordnance  career,  in  which  an  elaborately  de- 
tailed account  is  given  of  the  important  discov- 
eries aud  improvements  in  ordnance  construc- 
tion and  naval  armament  w ith  which  his  name 
is  indelibly  associated;  and  the  third  being  a 
full  recital  of  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  severally  as  comman- 
dant of  the  Washington  Navy-yard,  as  chief 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  as  commauder 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in 
charge  of  active  operations  off  Charleston. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  two  last-named  di- 
visions of  the  Memoir  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  Admiral  Dahlgren’s  diary,  journals,  and 
other  manuscripts,  in  w hich  he  recounts  in  his 
owm  nervous  aud  concise  way  all  the  steps  in 
his  ordnance  and  armament  investigations  and 
discoveries,  together  with  the  hiuderauces  and 
successes  that  attended  them,  and  divulges  his 
experiences  in  connection  with  personal  and 
historical  incidents  of  grave  interest  pertain- 
ing to  the  inception  aud  conduct  of  the  civil 
war.  The  memoir  is  unduly  expanded,  aud  its 
dignity  and  elegance  are  somewhat  marred  at 
times  by  the  too  free  use  of  intcrjectional  sen- 
tences and  epithets,  framed  in  careless  collo- 
quial style,  and  merely  giving  vent  to  the  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  the  biographer;  but  in  the 
main  it  is  a worthy  memorial  of  the  noble  char- 
acter whose  last  words,  “The  officer  should 
wear  his  uniform,  as  the  judge  his  ermine, 
without  stain,”  embody  the  spirit  that  anima- 
ted Dahlgren’s  spotless  career. 


Since  the  days  of  Homer  the  story  of  Helen 
has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  poets,  and  doubt- 
less it  w ill  continue  to  be  “ a song  in  all  men’s 
speech,  a tongue  of  flame  between  the  burning 
lips  of  Poesy,”  as  long  as  poets  come  and  go 
aud  beauty  rules  the  world.  For  although 
poets  may  not  venture  to  improve  upon  the 
Homeric  legend,  and,  indeed,  commonly  adhere 
closely  to  its  main  outlines,  its  minor  parts 
are  susceptible  of  such  an  infinite  number  of 
changes  and  variations  as  to  offer  a perpetual 
invitation  to  the  taste  aud  ingenuity  of  the 
artist,  and  a constant  incitement  to  his  fancy 
and  imagination.  A superficial  glance  only  at 
Mr.  Lang’s  fine  poem,  Helen  of  Troy,9  will  re- 


States  Navy.  By  his  W Ido w,  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahl- 
gren. With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Svo.  pp  6®. 
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veal  that  be  has  not  been  insensible  to  these 
influences,  aud  in  his  treatment  of  the  story  of 
that  most  beautiful  and  fateful  of  women  he 
approves  himself  not  only  an  ingenious  adapt- 
er, but  a true  poet.  In  his  version  lie  follows 
the  principal  lines  of  the  Homeric  story  with 
substantial  fidelity,  but  deviates  from  it  in  an 
essential  particular.  Homer,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, describes  “ white-armed  Helen” as  delib- 
erately false  to  her  husband,  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  Paris  while  he  was  an  honored  guest 
of  Monel aus,  and  as  conscious  aud  not  ashamed 
of  her  shame.  And  her  conjugal  infidelity  and 
unchastity  havo  been  accepted  by  the  poets 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  Euripides, 
according  to  whom  Hera,  to  punish  Paris  for 
adjudging  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Aphrodite, 
caused  Hermes  to  give  Paris  a phantom  in- 
stead of  Helen,  and  to  carry  away  the  true 
Helen  into  Egypt,  where,  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  phantom  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
nocence of  Helen,  and  she  is  restored  to  her 
husband  pure  and  spotless.  The  device  of 
Euripides,  notwithstanding  its  finer  morality, 
robs  the  story  of  one  of  its  most  powerfully 
dramatic  elements ; for  it  is  impossible  to  arouse 
any  strong  sympathy  for  an  unreality.  To  re- 
move the  stain  of  impurity  from  Helen  with- 
out impairing  the  element  of  human  sympa- 
thy, Mr.  Lang  adopts  a medium  course,  evident- 
ly suggested  by  the  device  of  Euripides,  and 
elaborates  it  with  very  genuine  art.  By  his 
version  Paris  comes  a stranger  guest  to  the 
house  of  Menelaus,  and  is  entertained  by  him 
with  royal  hospitality.  At  a banquet  in  his 
honor,  and  at  the  request  of  Helen,  who  is  in 
doubt  whether  he  is  a mortal  or  a god,  Paris 
tells  the  story  of  his  life.  He  recounts  with 
charming  grace  the  direful  portents  at  his 
birth,  his  exposure  by  command  of  the  Dodo- 
nian  oracle  to  perish  on  Mount  Ida,  his  nursing 
by  a she-bear,  his  discovery  aud  adoption  by 
a forester,  his  growth  to  early  manhood  as  a 
shepherd,  his  exploits  against  robbers  aud  wild 
beasts,  his  recognition  by  Priam  as  his  son  and 
his  investiture  with  royal  robes  and  state,  aud 
his  selection  as  the  most  beautiful  of  men  to 
adjudge  the  prize  of  beauty  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Hera,  Aphrodite,  and  Athene.  In  his 
recital  Paris  artfully  omits  any  allusion  to  his 
amour  with  the  wood-nymph  CEnone,  aud  his 
tale  makes  no  deeper  impression  on  Helen  than 
that  of  natural  womanly  sympathy,  save  for  a 
dread  presentiment  of  evil,  of  which  she  be- 
comes conscious,  at  the  name  of  Aphrodite, 
when  Paris  declares  the  object  of  his  quest  to 
be  that  “ fairest  woman  in  the  world”  the  god- 
dess promised  him  as  the  guerdon  for  his  award 
to  her  of  the  prize  of  beauty.  All  that  night 
Helen  was  perturbed  and  wistful.  “ Like  one 
who  fears  the  step  of  murder,  she  lies  quiver- 
ing, and  strains  her  eyes  to  mark  some  dread- 
ful thing all  night  she  wept,  as  if  she  “ were 
not  the  daughter  of  a king,  and  no  strong  king, 
her  lord,  beside  her  slept” ; when  suddenly  the 
thing  she  feared  was  close  upon  her.  Aphro- 


dite, “the  mistress  of  all  woe,”  stood  there  and 
disclosed  her  will.  Nothing  could  move  the 
cold  heart  of  the  golden  goddess.  Prayer,  re- 
proaches, conjugal  love,  parental  tenderness, 
defenseless  purity,  were  alike  unavailing.  Hel- 
en hears  her  doom.  She  is  to  fly  from  her  hus- 
band, to  dishonor  his  home,  to  abandon  her 
child,  and  to  become  the  paramour  of  Paris. 
But  with  a touch  of  mercy  to  qualify  her  ruth- 
lessness, Aphrodite  casts  the  spell  of  forgetful- 
ness upon  her  victim.  She  makes  Helen  blind 
and  heedless  of  the  “ thing  that  is  to  come,  and 
ignorant  of  that  which  is  behind.”  And  so, 
bearing  an  innocent,  forgetful  mind,  Helen’s 
child,  her  lord,  her  home,  her  kin,  are  blot- 
ted as  absolutely  from  her  memory  as  if  they 
had  never  been,  and  she  puts  her  hand  within 
the  stranger's,  “ nor  deems  it  any  sin,”  nor  is 
conscious  of  aught  but  the  innocence  and  bliss 
of  first  aud  lawful  love.  The  spell  of  forget- 
fulness cast  on  Helen  by  Aphrodite  lasts  for 
the  “ twenty  long  years”  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
at  the  end  of  which,  and  after  the  death  of 
Paris,  Aphrodite  again  appears  to  her,  removes 
the  old  spell,  casts  a new  one  upon  her  which 
makes  her  oblivious  of  her  twenty  years  of 
shame,  veils  her  in  a golden  cloud,  aud  trans- 
ports her  sleeping  to  the  bed  of  Menelaus, 
where,  on  his  return  from  the  sack  of  Troy,  the 
hero  finds  her, 

“ Flush’d  like  a child  In  sleep,  and  rosy  red. 

And  at  his  footstep  did  she  wake  and  smile, 

And  spake : * My  lord,  how  hath  thy  hunting  sped? 
Methluks  that  I have  slept  a weary  while.’  ” 

But  Menelaus,  at  sight  of  Helen,  is  maddened 
by  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  and  bids 
his  soldiers  stono  her  to  death.  Helen’s  beau- 
ty, however,  makes  their  anger  vain, 

“ And  one  by  one  his  gather’d  flints  lets  fall, 

And  like  men  shamed  they  stole  across  the  plain.” 

Therewith  he  drew  his  sword,  intent  to  slay 
her,  when  Aphrodite  once  more  appeared,  and 
wrought  a spell  on  him  such  as  she  had  wrought 
on  Helen,  so  that  within  bis  heart  there  lived 
no  memory  of  her  sin : 

“Then  Aphrodite  vanish’d  as  the  day 

Passes  and  leaves  the  darkling  earth  behind ; 
And  overhead  the  April  sky  was  gray, 

But  Helen’s  arms  about  her  lord  were  twined, 
And  his  round  hers  as  clingingly  and  kind, 

As  when  sweet  vines  and  ivy  In  the  spring 
Join  their  glad  leaves,  nor  tempest  may  unbind 
The  woven  boughs,  so  lovingly  they  cling.” 

Several  episodes  of  the  poem  are  of  great  beau- 
ty— notably  the  descriptions  of  the  meeting 
of  Helen  aud  Paris  in  the  garden  of  Menelaus 
when  she  was  freshly  under  the  spell  of  the 
forgetfulness  wrought  by  Aphrodite,  of  the 
loves  of  Paris  and  (Enone,  and  of  the  death  of 
their  son  Corythus;  and,  indeed,  each  of  its 
cantos  is  richly  studded  with  lines  and  pas- 
sages of  rare  grace  and  pathos.  But  as  a 
whole  the  effect  of  the  poem  is  cold,  and  it 
fails  to  touch  the  heart  as  it  is  touched  by  the 
strains  of  Homer’s  lyre.  Helen  is  made  less 
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sinful,  but  in  the  proportion  that  she  becomes 
an  irresponsible  agent  her  character  is  divest- 
ed of  the  qualities  that  make  it  dramatic ; and 
the  spirit  of  beauty,  of  which  she  is  the  im- 
personation, loses  the  ideal  property  which 
enables  it  to  triumph  over  all  the  accidents  of 
time  and  morals  and  circumstances,  and  is  de- 
spoiled of  its  transcendent  power  to  dispose 
man,  ever  and  throughout  all  time,  “ to  accuse 
the  gods  rather  than  beauty.77 


The  second  volume  of  the  dainty  “Parch- 
ment Edition77*  of  Shakspeare7s  works,  with- 
out note,  comment,  introduction,  or  illustra- 
tion, has  been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton, and  comprises  the  full  text  of  The 
Comedy  of  Errors , Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
Love? 8 Labor’s  Lost , and  A Midsummer  NighVs 
Dream . — The  History  of  Pericles , Prince  of 
Tyreti0  forms  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  Air. 
Rolfe7s  excellent  family  and  school  edition  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  A highly  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  edition  of  Pedicles  is  the 
reproduction,  in  the  introduction,  of  the  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  play, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  general  conclusion 
by  the  best  Sliakspearean  scholars  that  the 
first  two  acts,  together  with  the  brothel  scenes 
in  the  fourth  act,  were  written  by  some  other 
author  than  Shakspeare.  In  support  of  the 
generally  accepted  hypothesis  that  tbe  play 
was  an  unfinished  work  of  Shakspeare7s,  filled 
out  by  some  other  writer  or  writers,  and  that 
the  first  two  acts  were  not  written  by  him, 
Mr.  Bolfe  has  introduced  among  the  critical 
comments  the  greater  part  of  a convincing 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Fleay  before  the  New  Shak- 
speare Society  in  1874,  and  since  incorporated 
by  him  in  his  valuable  Shakspeare  Manual , to- 
gether with  Mr.Tennyson7s  confirmatory  opin- 
ion of  the  views  of  that  able  critic  os  related 
by  Mr.  Furuivall.  He  has  also  introduced  in 
the  notes  large  extracts  from  Gower’s  Confes- 
sio  Amantis  to  illustrate  the  use  that  was  made 
of  that  poem  by  the  continuators  of  Shak- 
speare’s  unfinished  work.  These  extracts  are 
valuable,  not  only  for  the  light  which  they 
shed  on  the  authorship  and  sources  of  the 
play,  but  also  because  of  the  great  rarity  in 
this  country  of  Gower’s  poem. 


Although  Doctor  Grimshawe'*11  Sect'et  is  un- 
finished, aud  in  many  of  its  parts  rough  and 
uuhewn,  there  is  indubitable  evidence  of  its 
true  parentage  on  nearly  every  one  of  its  pages. 


* Shakspeare' s Works.  Vol.  II.  18mo,  pp.  811.  New 
York  : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

10  Shakspeare' 8 History  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.  Sq. 
16ino,pp.  164.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

11  Doctor  Grimshawe's  Secret.  A Romance  by  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorn*.  Edited,  with  a Preface  and 
Notes,  by  Julian  Hawthorne.  12mo,  pp.  868.  Bos- 
ton : James  K.  Osgood  and  Co. 


The  hand  and  the  voice  are  unquestionably 
the  hand  and  voice  of  Hawthorne.  Its  atmos- 
phere is  such  as  he  alone  has  painted.  No 
other  artist  has  blended  as  subtly  as  they  arc 
here  blended  the  real  and  the  unreal,  the  im- 
aginary and  the  concrete,  the  weird  aud  the 
natural,  the  mystical  aud  the  matter-of-fact, 
the  ugly, the  uncanuy,  and  the  beautiful;  and 
despite  the  exaggerations  with  which  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  Doctor  Grimshawe  is  overlaid, 
and  the  crude  mechanism  of  Borne  of  its  in- 
vestments, it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
Hawthorne’s  unique  creative  power  in  the 
conception  and  portraiture  of  the  character, 
the  moods,  and  the  physical  aud  moral  attri- 
butes of  that  remarkable  personality.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  whose  braiu  was  spun  the 
web  of  hidden  meaning,  dark  parable,  aud  am- 
biguous analogy  that  are  figured  iu  the  vis- 
ible pursuits  and  strange  environments  of  his 
strong  individuality.  And  as  little  can  we 
mistake  the  poetic  imagination  that  evolved 
the  quaint,  the  delicate,  and  the  rainbow-hued 
scenes  with  which  the  volume  is  studded,  or 
the  lively  fancy  that  produced  its  exquisite 
pictures  of  child  life,  of  eerie  nooks,  neglected 
comers,  and  sylvan  and  rural  haunts,  or  the 
genial  spirit  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  its 
numerous  episodes  in  which  unexpected  hu- 
mor and  mirthfuluess  lie  half  concealed  under 
an  air  of  gravity,  and  deep  thoughts  and  wise 
are  hidden  beneath  a garniture  of  jest  and 
mockery.  These  are  some  of  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  Hawthorne’s  workmanship  which  a 
study  of  its  style,  construction,  vocabulary,  and 
psychological  characteristics  reveals  as  indis- 
putably present  in  this  posthumous  work.  And 
to  these  may  be  added  a magnetic  quality  in 
its  story  which  is  peculiar  to  Hawthorne’s  ro- 
mances. For  although  the  story  is  obviously 
incomplete, its  continuity  often  broken  by  sud- 
den dislocations  or  interrupted  by  abrupt  tran- 
sitions, its  characters  (always  excepting  that 
of  Doctor  Grimshawe)  imperfectly  sketched  or 
only  half  painted,  and  the  intimations  of  its 
plot  not  always  fulfilled  by  its  shadowy  evolu- 
tion, the  reader  is  not  merely  interested  in  it, 
but  is  placed  by  it  under  the  spell  of  an  irre- 
sistible fascination,  so  that  he  can  not  escape 
from  its  charmed  circle  if  he  would,  aud  would 
not  if  he  could.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  its 
bursts  and  flashes  of  power,  its  enthralling  fas- 
cination, and  its  sporadic  revelations  of  beau- 
ty, the  book  will  not  be  a favorite  with  those 
who  read  fiction  for  the  pastime  and  enjoy- 
ment it  affords.  Its  chief  interest  and  value 
lie  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  the  close 
study  of  the  literary  processes  and  methods 
and  mental  operations  of  a great  artist  when 
in  the  throes  of  composition,  and  while  he  is 
cug&ged  in  devising,  planning,  aud  executing 
one  of  his  masterpieces — in  fashioning  and 
moulding  character,  in  shaping  aud  control- 
ling incidents  and  events,  and  in  giving  form 
and  color  to  his  ideal  conceptions  of  life  and 
nature. 
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The  best  novels  of  the  month  are:  Val 
Strange,19  by  David  Christie  Murray;  Kit:  a 
Memory,19  by  James  Payn ; The  Golden  Shaft,1* 
by  Charles  Gibbon  ; and  Quits  at  Last,19  by  R.  E. 
Francillon — four  clever  tales  by  well-known 
English  novelists  who  are  professional  story- 
tellers, and  thoroughly  understand  the  art  of 
weaving  the  threads  of  real  life  and  incident 
into  a web  of  engaging  romauce.  Although 
neither  of  these  novels  is  of  the  lirst  order  of 
excellence  considered  purely  as  a work  of  lit- 
erary art,  the  narrative  of  each  is  so  artistic- 
ally wrought  as  to  display  the  alternations  of 
light  and  shade,  the  play  of  circumstance  and 
situation,  aud  the  fluctuations  of  passion  and 
emotion  that  affect  character  and  incident, 
with  interesting  effects ; and,  most  important 
of  all,  for  reading  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  mental  aud  moral  pabulum  of  the  young 
and  susceptible,  they  are  unexception  ably  pure 
iu  their  tone  aud  graceful  and  refined  in  their 
style.  The  most  readable,  and  in  the  order 
they  are  named  the  most  meritorious,  of  the 
other  novels  that  have  accumulated  on  the 
editor’s  table  are:  Heart  of  Steel,19  by  Chris- 
tian Reid;  Ruth  Eliot9  s Dream,11  by  Mary  Lake- 
man;  Phyllis  Browne,19  by  Flora  L.  Shaw;  Janet, 
a Poor  Heiress,19  by  Sophie  May;  and  The  House 
of  a Merchant  Prince ,"  by  William  H.  Bishop. 


Two  interesting  periods  of  later  mediaeval 
history  are  illustrated  with  spirit  and  fidelity 
in  some  of  their  most  attractive  and  charac- 
teristic features  by  Page , Squire,  and  Knight 91 
and  Red  and  White,"  two  tales  addressed  to 
the  taste  of  those  youthful  readers  who  have 
put  away  childish  things  and  have  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  historical  realities.  The 
first-named  of  these  pleasant  volumes  is  a free 
adaptation,  from  the  French,  of  Madame  Co- 
lombo fine  historical  romance,  Franchise.  Its 
scene  is  laid  iu  Aquitaine,  in  Southern  France, 
in  the  later  years  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century. 


11  Val  Strange.  A Story  of  the  Primrose  Way.  By 
David  Christie  Murray.  “Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry.” 4to,  pp.  75.  New  York : Harper  ana  Brothers. 

11  Kit : a Memory.  A Novel.  By  James  Payn. 
41  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  80.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  The  Golden  Shaft.  A Novel.  By  Charles  Gib- 
box.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  65.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

I§  Quits  at  Last.  An  Account  in  Seven  Items.  By 
R.  E.  Francillon.  ” Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, 
pp.  80.  New  York : Haiper  and  Brothers. 

»*  Heart  of  Steel.  A Novel.  By  Christian  Reid. 
16mo,pp.  643.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

11  Ruth  Eliot' 8 Dream.  A Story  for  Girls.  By  Mary 
Lakeman.  16mo,  pp.  270.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 

1#  Phyllis  Btvwne.  By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  16mot  pp. 
885.  Boston  : Roberts  Brothers. 

,f  Janet,  a Poor  Heiress.  By  Sophie  May.  16mo,  pp. 
849.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

M The  House  of  a Merchant  Prince.  A Novel  of  New 
York.  By  William  Henry  Bishop.  lGmo,  pp.  420. 
Boston  : Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 

**  Page , Sqruire,  and  Knight.  A Romance  of  the 
Days  or  Chivalry-  Edited  by  W.  H.  Davenport  Ad- 
ams. 12m o,  pp.  826.  Bostou : Estes  and  Lauriat. 

rt  Red  and  White.  A Tale  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
By  Emily  Sarah  Holt.  16mo,  pp.  866.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 


Under  the  gnise  of  a story  of  the  career  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  youth,  glowing  sketches  are 
given  of  the  rebellion  of  Henry’s  sons  and  of 
the  war  that  was  waged  by  them  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquitaine,  with  the  connivance  aud  aid 
of  Lewis  of  France,  against  the  authority  of 
their  father;  and  incorporated  in  these  sketch- 
es are  faithful  and  animated  descriptions  of 
many  interesting  aspects  of  the  times  at  the 
juncture  when  feudalism  and  chivalry  began 
to  fade  away  in  the  strong  light  of  modern 
civilization  and  its  institutions.  The  tale  de- 
picts both  the  poetical  aud  the  prosaic  sides 
of  feudalism  and  chivalry — their  loyalty  aud 
devotion,  their  generons  courage  and  fine  hu- 
manity, their  pageantry  and  romance,  and 
their  dark  lines  of  cruelty  and  oppression ; 
hut  its  interest  is  principally  concentrated 
upon  the  progress  of  its  youthful  hero  through 
all  the  stages  of  training  from  varlet  to  page, 
from  page  to  squire,  and  from  squire  to  knight. 
His  experiences  comprise  a succession  of  stir- 
ring adventures  so  arranged  as  to  give  a spir- 
ited picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  age — iu  castle  and  camp,  iu  the  family  of 
the  noble  and  the  cottage  of  the  retainer,  at 
the  banquet,  the  joust,  the  tournament,  the 
ambuscade,  the  siege,  aud  the  battle — and  to 
present  a comprehensive  view  of  all  the  rela- 
tions of  feudal  life  and  the  usages  of  chivalry. 
The  period  illustrated  by  Red  and  White  is 
three  centuries  later  than  that  portrayed  iu 
Page,  Squire,  and  Knight  Its  scene  is  laid  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  amid  the 
perilous  times  of  the  wars  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  historically  known  as 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  In  the  course  of  the 
story  Miss  Holt  outlines,  with  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  the  fidelity  to  fact  that 
have  characterized  all  her  historical  romances, 
the  origin  and  causes  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  describes  some  of  their  most  important 
actors  and  incidents  with  picturesque  power. 
The  specific  aim  of  the  story,  however,  is  to 
depict  the  life  aud  training  of  the  young 
daughters  of  the  gentry  and  nobility,  in  their 
homes  and  during  tbeir  informal,  but  none  the 
less  real,  apprenticeship  in  the  families  of  the 
greater  nobles,  whither  they  were  sent  to  learn 
the  duties  aud  accomplishments  of  their  order. 
As  is  the  case  in  all  the  romances  of  this  au- 
thor, the  narrative  is  embellished  with  graphic 
descriptions  of  incidents  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  spirit  of  free  religious  thought  in 
the  minds  alike  of  the  noble  and  the  lowly 
who  figure  in  the  story,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  become  familiar  with  the  early  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Lollards  and  the  disciples  of 
Wycliffe.  

Among  recent  publications  for  the  yonug  are 
the  following,  whose  intrinsic  merits,  as  enter- 
taining and  instructive  narratives  of  real  or 
imaginary  life  and  incident,  are  so  pronounced 
as  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  those  wbo  are 
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solicitous  to  find  good  reading  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation  : Hester  Stanley 
at  St.  Marks ,**  a charming  story  of  school-girl 
life, by  Mrs.  Spofford ; Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad** 
a sparkling  account  of  the  rambles  of  three 
Vassar  College  girls  while  on  a vacation  tour 
for  amusement  and  instruction  through  France 
and  Spain,  by  Lizzie  \V.  Champney ; Twilight 
Talks,**  a series  of  familiar  talks  between  a 
mother  and  her  children  on  the  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  forms  and  motions  of  things 
in  the  world  around  11s,  by  Agnes  Giberne ; 
The  Stoi*y  of  a Shell,**  a delightful  exposition 
of  the  natural  history  of  some  of  the  curious 
or  wonderful  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  by  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.D. ; Bex  and  Regina,*1  a healthy  do- 
mestic tale  of  English  boy  and  girl  life,  by 
Emma  Marshall ; Heroic  Adventure ,**  a collec- 


93  Hester  Stanley  at  St.  Marks.  By  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford.  With  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  pp.  194. 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 

24  Three  Vassar  Girls  Abroad,  with  Their  Haps  and 
Mishaps.  By  Lizzie  W.  Champney.  Illustrated.  4to, 
pp.  236.  Boston : Estes  and  Lauriut. 

94  Twilight  Talks;  or.  Easy  Lessons  on  Things  Around 
Us.  By  Aones  Giberne.  18mo,  pp.  200.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

94  The  Story  of  a Shell.  A Romance  of  the  Sea,  With 
8ome  Sea  Teachings.  A Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
J.R.  Macduff,  D.D.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.265.  New 
York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

9T  Bex  and  Regina ; or,  The  Song  of  (he  River.  By 
Emma  Marshall.  12mo,  pp.  344.  New  York : Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers. 

9(*  Heroic  Adventure.  Chapters  on  Recent  Explora- 


tion of  well- written  sketches  of  modern  explo- 
rations by  land  and  sea,  digested  from  the  nar- 
ratives of  Schweinfurth,  Prejavalsky,  Mark- 
ham, Vamb^ry,  Serpa  Pinto,  and  Nordenskjold; 
Winning  His  Way,*9  or  the  adventures  by  land 
and  sea,  in  war  and  peace,  of  an  enterprising 
New  England  lad,  by  Charles  C.  Coffin ; Paul 
and  Pei'sis,*0  a spirited  chronicle  of  incidents  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  in  which  the  hostile  Indians  figure 
largely,  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brush ; Stories  of  Dis- 
covery,*1 as  told  by  the  discoverers  themselves, 
compiled  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale ; The  Queens 
of  England,**  abridged  from  Miss  Strickland’s 
history,  and  adapted  to  the  understanding 
of  the  young,  by  Rosalie  Kaufman ; and  The 
Young  Moose  - Hunters,**  a backwoods  boy’s 
story  of  life  in  the  forests  of  Maine,  by  C.  A. 
Stephens. 


tion  and  Discovery,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
12mo,  pp.  258.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Bro- 
thers. 

39  winning  His  Way.  By«CHARLEs  Carleton  Cof- 
fin. Illustrated.  4to,  pp.  208.  Boston : Estes,  Lau- 
riat  and  Co. 

30  Paul  and  Persis ; or.  The  Revolutionary  Struggle  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley . By  Mary  E.  Brush.  16mo,  pp. 
228.  Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard. 

31  Stories  of  Discovery  told  by  Discoverers.  By  Edward 
E.  Hale.  16mo,  pp.  287.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 

39  The  Queens  of  England.  By  Rosalie  Kaufman. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  443.  Boston : Estes  and  Lau- 
riat. 

93  The  Young  Moose-Hunters.  By  C.  A.  Stephens.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  pp.  288.  Boston : Estes  and  Laurtat. 


data's  IMstnimil  JUrnrii. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22fch  of  Janu- 
ary.— The  following  appropriation  bills 
were  passed  in  Congress:  Indian,  $5,376,256, 
Senate,  December  19 ; Post-office,  $44,218,520, 
House,  December  20;  Post-office,  $44,489,520, 
Senate,  January  20;  Consular  and  Diplomatic, 
$1,321,755,  Senate,  December  20;  Barou  De  Kalb 
Monument,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  $10,000,  Sen- 
ate, December  29;  Army,  $24,681,500,  House, 
January  4;  West  Point,  $305,657,  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 4;  Pensions,  $86,575,000,  and  Fortifica- 
tions, $325,000,  House,  January  13. 

The  Peudleton  Civil  Service  Bill,  amended, 
passed  the  Senate  December  27,  by  a vote  of 
39  to  5,  and  the  House  January  4,  by  155  to  47. 
President  Arthur  signed  the  bill  Jannary  16. 
— A bill  forbidding  assessments  of  office-hold- 
ers for  political  purposes  passed  the  Senate  De- 
cember 28. — The  Bonded  Whiskey  Bill  passed 
the  Senate  January  4. — The  bill  to  restore  Gen- 
eral Fitz-John  Porter  to  his  rank  in  the  army, 
without  back  pay,  passed  the  Senate  January 
11,  by  a vote  of  33  to  27. — The  House,  Jauuary 
12,  passed  the  Shipping  Bill,  after  striking  out 
the  drawback,  free-ship,  and  free -materials 
provisions. 

The  Presidential  Succession  Bill  passed  the 
Senate  January  9,  by  a vote  of  40  to  13.  It 
provides  that  in  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 


nation, or  inability  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  the  succession  to  the  powers  and  da- 
ties  of  the  office  shall  ran  through  the  cabinet, 
in  the  following  order:  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  until  other  provision 
can  be  made  for  filling  the  vacancy. 

Elections  for  United  States  Senators  oc- 
curred in  a number  of  States.  In  Illinois, 
Governor  Cnllom  was  chosen  to  succeed  Da- 
vid Davis.  The  following  Senators  were  re- 
elected: William  P.  Frye,  Maine ; Eli  Saulsbu- 
ry,  Delaware ; M.  W.  Ransom,  North  Carolina; 
Isham  G.  Harris,  Tennessee ; A.  H.  Garland, 
Arkansas ; George  F.  Hoar,  Massachusetts. 

The  French  National  Assembly  passed  a vote 
of  credit  of  25,000,000  francs  for  the  Tunisian 
army  of  occnpatiou. 

Prince  Napoleon  (“  Plon-Plon”)  was  arrested 
in  Paris,  January  16,  for  issuing  a manifesto 
criticising  the  government. 

Forty -five  Socialists  were  convicted  at 
Prague,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
various  terms. 

The  Spanish  ministry,  being  nnablo  to  agree 
about  the  budget,  resigned  January  7.  A new 
cabinet  was  formed,  as  follows : Sefior  Sagasta, 
Premier ; General  Martinez  Campos,  Minister 
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of  War ; 8eBor  Guzon,  Minister  of  the  Interi- 
or; SeBor  Armijo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
SeBor  Giron,  Minister  of  Justice;  SeBor  Cues- 
to,  Minister  of  Finance : Admiral  Arias,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine ; SeBor  Arce,  Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies; and  SeBor  Gamnzo,  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

DISASTERS. 

December  18. — Fifteen  women  killed  by  ex- 
plosion in  a cartridge  factory  at  Mont  Vale- 
rien,  France. 

December'  19. — Three  vessels  wrecked  on  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland.  Crews  all  drowned. 

December  20. — Twenty  persons  killed  by  the 
falling  of  a cage  in  the  Hardenburg  Mine, 
Prussia. 

December  28. — Thirty-six  persons  killed  by  a 
falling  chimney  at  Bradford,  England. — Steam- 
er New  England  wrecked  in  Clarence  River, 
New  South  Wales.  Passengers  and  crew 
drowned. 

January  2. — Eighteen  convicts  drowned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a boat  on  the  Tuckasegee 
River,  North  Carolina. — Steamer  City  of  Brus- 
sels run  into  aud  sunk  oft*  Liverpool.  Ten  per- 
sons, including  two  passengers,  drowned. 

January  8. — Ten  men  killed  by  an  explosion 
in  a coal  mine  near  Coulters vi lie,  Illinois. 

January  10.  — Newhall  House,  Milwaukee, 
destroyed  by  fire.  Moro  than  a hundred  lives 
lost. 

January  13. — Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
persons  burned  to  death  in  a circus  building 
at  Berdichev,  Russian  Poland. 


January  17. — Eight  persons  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion on  the  steamer  Josephine  in  Port  Susan 
Bay,  Wyoming  Territory. 

January  19. — Steam-ship  Cimbriaf  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Line,  sunk  by  collision  in  the 
North  Sea.  Nearly  400  persons  supposed  to  be 
lost. — Twenty-one  passengers  killed  by  the 
wrecking  of  a railroad  train  near  Tehichipa, 
California. — Twelve  men  killed  by  tho  explo- 
sion of  a gunpowder  manufactory  in  Muiden, 
near  Amsterdam. 

The  Hoods  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  de- 
stroyed much  property.  The  town  of  Raab, 
in  Hungary,  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  many 
persons  were  drowned  in  the  effort  to  escape. 

OBITUARY. 

December  18. — In  Boston,  Henry  James,  Sen., 
in  his  seventy-second  year. 

December  22. — At  Baga,  SeBor  Zaldua,  Presi- 
dent of  tho  United  States  of  Colombia. 

January  1. — Near  Paris,  France,  M.  Gambetta, 
aged  forty-four  years. 

January  4. — At  Chalons,  France,  General  An- 
toine Engine  Alfred  Chanzy,  in  his  sixtieth 
year. 

January  10. — At  Augusta,  Maine,  Hon.  Lot 
M.  Morrill,  ex-United  States  Senator,  aged  sev- 
enty years. 

January  12. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Clark 
Mills,  sculptor,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

January  21. — In  Berlin,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  Alexander,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 


diiifot's  Dnraier. 


A NEAT  and  novel  classical  mot  has  been  at- 
tributed to  a well-known  operator  on  Wall 
Street,  though  at  an  earlier  era  it  was  ascribed 
to  James  Fisk.  It  was  during  a fiurry  in  the 
stock  market,  when  a sharp  decline  brought 
out  a number  of  timid  speculators  anxious  to 
sell,  though  experienced  operators  knew  that 
the  agitation  was  artificial  and  temporary. 
“ Tli-those,”  said  the  cynical  observer,  “ th-tliose 
are  th-the  geese  s-s-saving  their  c-c-capital.” 


The  following  is  sent  to  us,  copied  from  an 
old  Nashville  paper : 

Mr.  W.  S.  Williams,  of  Illinois,  announces  that 
his  wife,  Ann  Eliza,  having  left  his  bed  and 
board  without  cause,  he  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  debts  she  may  contract. 

Ann  Eliza,  Ann  Eliza, 

Onoe  I loved,  but  now  despise  her, 

And  as  I no  longer  prize  her 
I will  go  and  advertise  her, 

For  although  I'm  not  a miser 
I won’t  pay  for  what  she  buys  her. 


Reader,  didst  ever  deliver  a lecture  at  a 
country  “ lycenm”  f If  so,  read  the  following. 
It  is  good.  “We  have  been  there.” 


Mrs.  Brown  having  a lecture  upon  the  Parthe- 
non, was  invited  to  deliver  it  before  the  lyco- 
um  of  Walnutville.  Knowing  of  Walnutville 
only  that  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  a railroad, 
Mrs.  Brown  suggested  a more  popular  subject. 
No ; Walnutville  wanted  the  Parthenon.  At 
the  station  named  in  the  letter  of  direction, 
Mrs.  Brown  saw  a stage,  and  soon  its  driver 
said: 

“ Be  you  the  lecturer  for  Walnutville  !” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wa’al,  git  right  in,  aud  you  hain’t  no  need 
to  pay  no  fare  neither,  for  Pm  tho  committee 
that  wrote  you.” 

Mrs.  Brown  was  the  only  passenger,  aud  the 
driver  cheered  the  long  and  lonely  way  by  tell- 
ing her,  “ Folks  was  thinkm*  a sight  about  see- 
in'  on  her,  lots  on  'em  rememberin'  her  grand- 
sir.”  They  were  only  four  hours  on  the  road, 
and  when  the  time  for  the  lecture  came,  Mrs. 
Brown  was  escorted  to  tho  hall  by  the  same 
gentleman.  On  the  way  he  exhorted  her  to 
speak  up,  and  not  be  like  “them  Methodist 
wimmen,  who  mumbled  so  folks  did  not  know 
when  to  say  4 Hallelujah.1” 

The  hall,  an  unpainted  building,  consisted 
of  a great  room  with  an  enormous  outside  door 
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opening  directly  into  it.  There  were  seats 
against  the  wall  npon  two  sides,  which  the 
stage-driver  explained  as  being  the  place  where 
“ the  old  men  sot  town-meetin’  day.”  The  peo- 
ple who  were  in  their  seats  turned  round  and 
gazed  at  Mrs.  Brown  while  she  took  off  her 
wraps  and  put  on  her  gloves.  Telling  her  es- 
cort she  was  ready,  he  said  he  “ wam’fc  a-goin’ 
upon  that  roostrum  to  make  a fool  of  himself; 
the  minister  had  got  to  do  that.” 

While  waiting  for  the  minister,  and  endur- 
ing the  staring  of  the  audience, Mrs.  Brown  di- 
verted her  mind  by  wondering  why  a row  of 
men  were  seated  at  the  back  of  the  platform. 
Finally  curiosity  conquered. 

“ What  are  those  men  up  there  for  T” 

“Them!  Why,  they’re  the  Walnutville 
Brass  Band,  and  they’re  goin’  to  play.  Don’t 
they  have  no  bands  where  you  come  from  T” 

Fortunately  Mr.  Snow,  the  minister,  appear- 
ed then,  and  Mrs.  Brown  trailed  meekly  up  the 
aisle  after  him.  Obedient  to  his  gesture,  she 
sat  down,  and  he  said,  “We  will  unite  in 
prayer.” 

That  exercise  disposed  of,  Mr.  Snow  pro- 
ceeded: “The  Walnutville  Brass  Band  will  fa- 
vor us  with ‘ Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean.’  ” 

The  performance  was  stunning,  deafening; 
but  before  breath  or  hearing  could  be  regain- 
ed, the  agile  clergyman  was  again  on  his  feet: 

“The  chorister  of  the  Baptist  church  will 
now  delight  the  audience  with  a song:  ‘There’s 
a good  time  coming, boys;  wait  a little  long- 
er.’ ” 

The  chorister  walked  slowly  to  the  steps  of 
the  platform,  and  waited,  looking  severely  at 
Mr.  Snow. 

“ I forgot  to  say,”  shouted  that  much-afflict- 
ed man,  “ that  he  will  be  accompanied  by  bis 
daughter  on  a Mason  and  Hamlin  instrument.” 

Then  father  and  daughter  mounted  the 
stage,  the  organ  was  wheeled  into  its  place, 
and  the  performers  had  a good  time,  if  nobody 
else  did. 

The  audience  were  indifferent  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  looking  to  Mrs.  Brown  like  scores 
of  duplicates  of  the  goddess  Pasht  who  sits 
and  glares  at  people  in  the  British  Musenm. 

Again  Mr.  Snow : “ Mrs.  Blrown  will  now  read 
us  a piece  on  the  Parthenon.” 

Mrs.  Brown  stepped  to  the  front,  and  amid 
stillness  so  profound  that  she  could  hear  the 
breathing  of  persons  near  her,  read  her  piece. 
It  took  an  hour,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
death-like  quiet  was  broken  but  once;  and 
then  a boy  who  had  climbed  up  on  the  outside, 
and  peeped  in  at  a window,  informed  his  com- 
panions in  a hoarse  whisper  that  “she  wara’t 
no  great  to  look  at,  anyhow.”  Not  a hand 
stirred  nor  even  an  eyelid  moved  when  the 
Parthenon  was  ended ; but  Mr.  Snow  allowed 
no  time  for  embarrassmeut,  for  he  was  at  once 
on  his  feet : 

“ The  chorister  of  the  Methodist  church  will 
sing  ‘ Rooked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.’  He 
will  accompany  himself.” 


The  same  masterly  indifference  while  the 
Methodist  chorister  rocked  himself  violently 
backward  and  forward,  and  while  he  was  wip- 
ing his  heated  brow  after  he  had  returned  to 
his  seat.  But  indefatigable  Mr.  Snow  knew 
no  weariness : 

“The  band  will  again  delight  us  with  ‘March- 
ing through  Georgia.’” 

“ Hark,  from  the  tombs,”  would  have  suited 
the  temper  of  the  audience  equally  as  well — 
to  all  appearance,  better.  Finally,  the  minis- 
ter concluded : 

“These  exercises  will  close  with  a benedic- 
tion.” 

He  had  hardly  spoken  its  last  words  when 
the  stage-driver  shouted: 

“ Here,  marm,  is  the  money  we’ve  took.  You 
can  take  your  pay  out  on’t.” 

Mrs.  Brown,  not  accustomed  to  approving 
herself,  declares  she  rose  to  that  occasion,  for 
she  turned  all  the  money  into  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  told  him  Bhe  would  settle  on  her 
way  to  the  train.  One  or  two  people  walked 
solemnly  up  to  her,  limply  shook  her  hand,  and 
said,  plaintively,  “ We  have  enjoyed  your  lec- 
ture”; but  with  these  exceptions  the  awful  si- 
lence was  not  disturbed.  To  this  day  Mrs. 
Brown  is  iu  doubt  if  they  think  the  Parthenon 
an  improved  sewing-machine  or  a new  kind  of 
hay-spreader. 


Among  the  hills  of  Northern  Connecticut  are 
many  quaint  characters,  solemn  in  mien, sturdy 
and  honest  in  their  dealings,  but  with  a vein  of 
underlying  humor  that  crops  out  daily  in  their 

conversation.  Among  them  was  one  J 

8 , or  Uncle  Jesse,  as  he  was  familiarly 

called.  Early  in  life  he  studied  hard  to  fit 
himself  for  the  ministry,  and  when  he  thought 
himself  perfected,  he  called  on  old  Father 

P , a noted  Baptist  minister  of  that  day  in 

S , and  told  him  he  must  either  preach  the 

Gospel  or  die , and  stated  his  wish  to  be  exam- 
ined. After  a rigid  examination  Father  P 

leaned  bis  head  upon  his  hands  aud  remained 
silent  for  a few  minntes;  then  suddenly  look- 
ing up,  he  said,  “ Mr.  8- I’m  really  afraid 

you’ll  have  to  die 

KING  ALFRED. 

A COMIC  OPERA.  IN  ONE  ACT  AND  TWO  SCENES. 


SCRNK  I. 

A kitchen  in  Fanner  Grubb’s  house.  Fire  on  the  hearth . 
Dame  Grubb  and  Arabella  preparing  the  supper.  Ta- 
ble spread  at  one  side.  Arabella  sings.  Air,  “ AH  hail 
the  King/' from  “ Sleeping  Princess." 

Baste,  mother,  haste ; the  hours  go  by. 

And  father  soon  will  come ; 

We’ll  welcome  him  with  savory  meal 
And  kettle’s  cheerful  hum. 

Chorus.  Then  mix  and  bake 
The  johnny-cake, 

And  beat  the  omelet  light. 

The  surest  plan 
To  please  a man 
Is  through  his  appetite. 
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I ' LifmAi  >%  Ocasn  Wvtu  " 

( lore,  oh,  1 love  \<i  roiitn, 

P<  trotting  my  kingly 
Afar  from  lire  palace  homo 
Where  ray  serfs  and  yaHsals  wait. 

Charm. Where  they  wait— where  they  wail  - 
where  my  i^rfs  ami  vassals  wait. 
Alone,  In  this  bumble  guise, 

I Imre,  gon&ht  *m  lam!  hnd  sea 
For  a maid  whone  star  lit  eyes 
Should  brighter/  With  leva  hr  ran 

Should  brighteiv-sh’mbt  brh-rbuoi— gij&utd 
brighten  wUft  lev-  Fur  me  , 

Already  from  heart  to  heart  K a , — 
Frite  Weavptb  Utr  my*i.i>:U  chain  : 

' tpar*  Is  {.ha  happy  roffuiu,  . 

thtv  happy  & the  happy — you  r*  n*  f.he 

y--;:  >v  v';.-\  happy  t0£m»r\  . : ' ,; 

l>(wt€.  TUhhfo  for  y foi?  Hbtftf.  Now  i mtiSjt  to  my 

"•' . -:  t'hitnung, - ; ;:b  : " • ? ‘ > .v.  : ;.‘: 

hutn&uibcr,  iSUiUl,  tbe  o&kef*  will  soon  nfcdd  turning. 

\Krit  JJtirtlZ. 

The  King  take#  ike  trading -fork  from  the  inf  Jr.  arid 
OtJlM.isttf#  Wt'ijlre 

£i n(f{- %&}%  lot mo  take  your  placu  Tkua  shall' I 
earn  •'  ■/ 

Afy  supper,  watching  that  the  calces  cion? 1 1>nrtj. 

■Ara.  ’Ths.wefh  Y<itn'  kindly  aid  i Will  not  $|bira. 
So  share  fuf  task  until  my  tire's  itdnrn. 

They  join  hand*  and  ting. 

Dud.  Ah%'1  Then  you'lf  rtmeotOcr  rue." 

Ah 1 when  the  tea  pot  's  fmemnr  brew 
By  parefnl  hand  isponwl; 

Whan  tender  cakes  of  goMcn  hue 
Adorn  the  lowly  board: 

When  appetite  no  mkut.  mutes. 

And  thought  ift  floating  free— 

By  all  ihtwe  past  and  gone  delight?  ^ ; 
Then  you'D  rysmonbtvr  tm;. 

Then  youTl  remember,  yon1 11  remember,  etc. 

Ami  when  the  evening  lamp  Is  lit. 

The  fir*'  anew  dulls  b]a*tV  > 

Ana  wo  abdut  the  b ea  ri  te xUfiti;  §\t 
To  Idly  dream  and  gaze-^ 

When  not  a fehr  rtr  cure  vaiv  bredfe  . V ; ; > 

Your  happy  wefte.  V >•£/:*■. ;.£■ 

I know  that  }\  von  dro&rn  or  wnfcc 
Yon-H  *tiU  remember  mo-  \SV  ; 

You’H  still  remember.  still  r^m^mbbr,  etc 
They  ifefi  tarn  th'ir  hack*  to  0|  fye.  lb  wj$%  Ucsf-fy. 
fpt*.  M$Akfijit}y: JfcwtiHmw. 

r : *.‘r\, tiwtiatfrx*  ' * ■:  ' ..  V 

King.  Fnir  n<rdd,  ybu  I know. 

Ara.  l do,  nud  fain  ^e.pihl  rlonv  y.u.t  woe 
King.  T bear  ty 

Aru.  Well.  KM  haft  ft  ^rri?i  he^t. 

King.  How ‘ ^yihpaihy! 
ytm.  Y'onr  chpfldariU*  you’ll  1*1  wy  b^;r 
ICing.  First  let  libs-  bonded'  hbyfe,/ 

%o%t  hand.  Pi*ny,.  w'Ul  yuii  ijiftkr)*  niei 
' T *’  ' ■■  ’■  [iC* kfifJdi. 

Ara.  Yon'v»MHd  ;my  ht  franh  n fi Mityr Ojji)Q&& 
That  now  my  f |tutgbU  Veuu  bot  nUer  . , 

King.  Cam  ; Ift ,y litile  *■? 

la  quite  £b  ’ ',v  • ^ 'V  . , ' 

During  Mi*  lad  Hp*^h  Vm^o  r.rttbb  iH  Farmer 
mier fwtmo) tjnvib  .i  jpnd.  *Aer>i  i*  <s/iw&.  The 

UwTvttm't.  . 

"Ta nhir  C.it*rfii'$\  Wiat  ddjfts  this  vyifdf  My 

inti  >i>dr*4  ‘bnrtdn  a ttnai  ge  r pro,  feu  ypr  h>Y  e to  tn  y d AUiy{h  < 
ter?  Beware : 

Vume.  &M  i akekadh^  ■?  1 yf ad  ao  bn  ?y  with  ray 
obimdng'—  ; _ .*•  • ’\?  ? ■ - ‘ * ’. . ■ / 

And  I rraAab  .lira* y Watbhlug  thu-^lbpk  i 


mTL  One  UtUe  edu  oar  lutely  lot. 
Oar  and  simpte  fare, 


Arc  all  we  need>  If  love  Indc-td 
Bliiill  shed  its  radiuiice  there. 

Chorus.  Than  mix  aod  bake,  etc. 
Fr/sm  morn  tlU  jsigbt,  in  labors  hgbt, 
Wo  pass  the  busy  day.;; 

We  bake  ami  brew,  we  radfe  the  cow. 
And  keep  the  fire  abjitzb. 

CAoru*.  Then  mix  and  bake,  etc. 


SARK*  »OTHe.h,  UJtUK  \ A fOOTTAtt.  ?f8AR, 


Hesitative. 

A’.-u.  Hurl;, .mother,  hark  ' u.  footfcdl  near. 

iter**  Nay.  hdy ;,  ’fcii  but  the  wind  you  bear, 

Ara  A d n f rgerf  oiiras  -bo's  at  the  door. 

D<*u>s.  Vfi-u.  ?h*t  itim  welcome  all  the  more, 

Aiid.  lt  perehahee  fie  sisks  to  stay? 

.DaftA:  W by,  ketip  him  l ft)  the  dawn  of  day. 
gate' . Alfryd,  wrapped  ip  u large  clonk,  and  weaHetg  a 
douek  hat.  hi0. 

Dome.  Welroine,  poor  pilgrim,  welcome. 

Am.  Hwfrlr.tjruie,  fair  youth 

King.  Thanks,  good  dame  And  sweet  thaldon— 
tbaaki  f<cr  your  kindness.  May  I rest,  theiu  by  your 
fitvf^cie.  and  share  your  coming  repast  ? I am  weary, 
hungry. 

Dana*.  .-Indeed  yon  inky.  Bit  yoh  down. 

Ara.  Thert'  Is  always  enough  for  t he  stranger.  Here 
J.ii,  Me.>t  for  You  fildding  a chair  *U$  *pe<%k*){  and  A 
alieli<:r  frnm  tiw  ct»ld  bla^t^  of  wltt^erc 

Ki'tg  flow  k»f>il  you  art*  t Boiiie  du  Sr  I may  b»  able 
to  repay  your  ktudhesi?*.  At  present  l am  a homeless 
■ O/v  f>-  \v'[- 

:f)o7<*r ..:  ' what1  aisfiy ! ' ' ( •. 

AVer.  TlAw  ikd  f *"at»  y»«,  hot  comfort  y ba.v  poor 
fdm  i ' , * / ' '■  ; • . \ ; • ' .; 

King..  No , ItYsln  vtttn. ' ?My  «omrws  aro  beyond. t, by 
Ax'idffr,  to.  remedy  Ye^  iook  not  s<y  sod.,  fair  dmnvei. 
qr-by  pty  btUHwl  : f shall  he  tempted  to  call  raywif  a 


Ara.  ?vev>^r  f pcHs!)  f he  tlK.ra^h( 


’Kte#-:  You  wCns  Hthging  ■&&  f entered.  W ill  you  not 
>i;tg  HgHldrto  vheer  roe  f 

•'  \Mx i,  I dare?  ji< <t , bh,  5 d*rc  hot  sing  nog.  Bui  you 
.shell  *tog  for  me.  and  pieai&kfue. 

King.  To  iif;alr  you  iar-to  nb»>y  you,  [Sings. 


m 
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And  I was#  so  busy  watsdih^-thti  tea-kettle ! 
Fuhhw.  THj  yfoi,  ymv  wetv  all  lvasy,  I doubt  not. 
But  i-W  help  y:oar  memories  next  thm*.  As  htt  pon, 
lazy- rascal  v&UJftjf-fiw  King  awf  nAuklnq  Mm  ytobnligiy 
you  piball  g*t  ;<  good  Gogghig. 

&!n?U  a/tdJru,  Oh  I oh  ! oh  > don't  treat  him  *»>? 

nnuis/. 

Farm?*.  Why  not,  I should  like  io  know* 

tiff*?  &tf  &iawin/>sjfKrktt*filf/  utuxtj 
tht  iUtyt*  Air,  " ^ 

Yht  n«*r  tWtik  you  oaa  fcmU  ok*.  your  .wil**  an  In  vain, 
Ami  your  taurs  mfrithii. 

For  mv  supper  you  ’ ve  > ulmirt—’t  haV  fact  Ijujnkfc  plato-; 

Ami  my  tinker  jrtii'H  suffer  lofidirtit. 

'Won**.  Begins  from  roy  hoV'-r' Jaiy  ^arM*  begana* 

Or  my  •t\H.rt«i.i  1 . • 

Ml  shut  you  up  in  a r)  imgeutt  most  forlorn, 
W it  b not  lihVg  h>  bat. 

Ob,io  dig  then  return  from  youf  toil, 

vWitJi  an  hppfct&e  shari'fortke  fr,*y5 
jjuRt  jn  .find  tty#  thiar  ^yeutag  repast  has  been  kj*  ►Ikal— 
V'tmlci  .took  k*>p  to*  hmjptrr.  1 jtray  t 
my  t*ot.  etc. 

Farmer  'a*/»vi/,n  < (,.•  thr  king ; 'but  a*  ht  && r /*;<  Hfatii 
«/w  A h $>»,>•/*/£*' Soldier?.  Mi *thrt,  <mazei(.  Soldiers 
irtijit. 

■■'■  '*■■'•'■•/■.  :‘‘v  '■[■■%*<$(#'**&*  ‘ • 

t*r  &MliK  AVhnt  f$*irfjul  sight  is  thftt  f 
Wini  duevs  -irp  shake  Uls  Ma ;u  * .* 

To  hhSHijom  okditffvipirike,  utul  know  . 

it  O i<mr  King  you're  freaUug  sv» ! 

A? tt~  ,TM  .Kiror : the  .JUh*  f Ob.  hrokU\sk  day  V ' 
%Yhut  il«iU  we  Ah?  tyhat  shall  V/o  mYA] 

; .^j^r  into  a etyilrv 

Thrf  tiitug  t 1 ntriohte  wttk  affright  ’ 

Be  ii  order  off  -nty  bt Ml  t}m .itfght-  ^ ’ 

<#?  i>r»r,-q*  IK 

••  fy?H9t  *3%.  truAf  l tin*  Indeed  pjmr  Kt6$;  . •.  . ; 

&**  ? litres  mf  hut»rf  my  ring.  'f\  ; ' 

hu  :<&$£  &*&■  »V  MlM 

jtfdV;.  a/?  Hn&  tor  At#  Jb(&$r, 

; ritrvx/  iihXti'A  * Jitih*.  ThYii  i Mr  ijfpt* 

hsfr\  YiU  f^ftru  fiAd  Hf.fytfU  it  m .W<*  fajd. 

Ivuth  mikt  wtily  P^, 

^\>r  baro^  cr#iy‘  orown,  uiy*  low,  ' :>; 

. • v^'h Wvdiuihaisii , • -1  • Kill.  kih>h£  *3X&  -to; 

For  patfio.'t  fKVui-  6n*  kituC  for 


■ v.Hk'>.^.y.;- v.-.: 

t-.-.  - t-Af  ■ .> 


. /•  • ’.*'  V 

. . < _'  .'K 


» Mi 

* 34V  aOSBAND,  I KXTR2AT.” 


Dame  *in$t.;1cMtUi{8-  Arabella  and  Farmer  AAn 
c/.e/no.  6>)/0. ’ ^ " 

See  roe  kneeling  at  your  feet. 

Sumg  fur  your  iavbf, 

Sp<tr«  my  hushami.  I entreat* 

8piUt  of  had  Iwihavinr. 

Chot'Ut.  \\  t \\  I kuow  Omt  fatal  At* 

Moium.Ue  k«ep  so  handy 

most  uuydeasanf  v:hack.s— 
Tankee  Domile  jramiyi 
If  you  would  my  daughter  wed. 

One  thing  lei  rot*  metuioii  r , 

Don't  chop  off  her  fa tiier's  hea,d  ; 

*Tis  nor  a.  kiml  Hliention. 

Cfioivt  M'hll  I know  that  futal  U5t*X rdje. 

[£>i*  AnibelU,  y&tytg 
U<'itati\c 

Kinq.  TDstc  ti|»v  good  farmer,  and  good  UftmA- 
Votl^re  pardoned,  i take  nil  thu  blaiiid. 

Fm-m^r.  Yon’re  Vtnc  kind,  <j^nt  3tfkjust.y 
N«i\v  may  I hope  you'll  tfluv  to 
t-omc,  wife,  ^jrue,  dinitfbtfcf,  Mir  around 
The  Khi^  Is  hungry.  i*ii  Ik  hound. 

AT«<? Tbunks,  many  thaukA,  l‘ii  ,>ik,^  t»>  .slay, 
But  duty  hurries  ru*  uvray. 

To-mom/w  I'fl  tiitiml  at  tm», 

Ami  claim  your  dHiiffh*??r**  bapV  1 of  y.ou. , 

U&Hi-  X)w<vr  me  | .T  .vhlnk  !'J1  go  tell  her. 
tyhoi*  fmpor  f wy  lUtr  i!  ; { A-W> 

7^r  hold  iery  wAI*  aft  &ktH. 

Rctfirifiii. 

t r f jfSeitf «f f TyuF  yv  Wo.y&roe  to  «av 

T?j^V  ro  ih€-  TVay 

IV r ehii^d.  t he  fotf.aroi  av^uj  fhe  dny> 

And  Ativ;  WT*»f  life  f#*/  >>or  pa^. 

tfitoj  'tftfd'iinf.  M y valVam  ^J$jfcr%. 

. • '•/'  ' 0 .r/*t  and  1^*  ’.  y 
A^t  dih1  jfb jut ; k is  yAttk  due  ; 

Atih  MU. . 5^,1  Ik,. r;  *>  fudhful  ht.en, 

!-  Xp:ftiv<vTiiy^*'  ypM.'Vkatf  m iTUF  yueeu. 

^ Thfu<A»  Y?  y#‘nr  <rw<;.y/o* 

\\%  \%lll  yout:  fa  itltfiil  !>» ; 

tv^k  ft»r  cm  htad  and  ^h; 

And  pyvn.hn/yy  paylt  ^immy. 

[.!  trorrf,  is  hw.i-ir*frfii'p.jv*‘i  fAMvinE'Mi*vWM’<Vr 

tUii'tic,  /vtfO'iYtil  bp  if*  &ddler*  tUni»or, 

pc*.  JA<y  *v/'/'. 

is/V  T,  '^y.  ■ • v ;;.\-  XT  ; 

'Tft* --xim# . Amiw\Ua^*^wr'*«:7.^A/. 

'Ad  / d>/ >,'•  o< 

4f^yw»  ftobtptim  §iti 
I flTeatntHl  of  a Irmr.  tull  and 
And  be  w<K#e(l  roe  pn  UnnitMt  knee. 
nj>k  my  heart  nr#*  pn  wd  of  hit  .’ 

*mi  the  tori ‘be  ia  ri;bfd  * u roe  • •/ 

ISTv.  rarik,  W(1  fon^irt?,  ll»4  3 t>»  bnaet.  v"^v 

lS'r>  sorVantA  ca-me  at-  roy  **a3) 

' Bitt  I A'Wfr  Vlr<*ftro.h->4uid  that  pida^ki  Tt»\ro<^W  . 

That  ,tl«i‘ ‘tovfsd  'tat  M>tiw-  of 
C «lf*?nu»ed  ihtsl  niy  *dd  and 

That  fiis  friti'jr'wa*.  h^»tw!d  i»nd.^U  ; . '<  ■ 

Atid  ffK*  yotec 


For  j Vhit^w  in  rAy  iiwa^e  .roe 

That  1 li*ved  <A??  mw.  : 

£toff  -4l!p?4.  /*:■'&-&/■■..  "'M 

* “ ' 1 

^>5*;;  5i|f0t>t  Ai^lvtiiu.  .<»  unf„  . 

For  this  mtUt  wi^tding  jmv,  , ' 

A M;  A (a»<  ‘‘  ;■  a ^ U^.i, 

You  do  hut  K*^K  v U .ean 'nol  t^c!-- 
Th^VTvu  win  d^uro  >h.  marry 
A*.r<?  »r.  *le4irvs^  htar  thy.  Alfttni  wear 
That  .thou  ta&£  tofrift Mold  share . 


Go  gle 
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ft  WEST  A UA  BELLA,  ttJLjWp  AW  AT. 


hnnlsh  all  thy-  and  HwiUc.  ' 

And  I will  dry  thy  tears  meanwhile. 

A m,  ixi&uhti ittyjffk  TOtt'rk  w*  .Unit  -ywlove:  ti&f 
■?(*'&.  £>b.  yvUl  you- .out  pVov^-ait^ 

:&¥k  watt  t fii  1»j ;m u rr-oev— ; v > x . . 

A/:/;/ A|)  waiting  t*  si,n\.w. 

if  yoii  forte  me.- 
' Aw/  £.«*ye  ^iU  livt  let 
.i.vi  ‘J  O }j;mj  t.u  refuse  yon.  , 
harder  m hfsr>  y<idl 

])o%t  AKr»*.L  ami  he  ydinllv  thirKV 
Kitvj.  Oh.  j.,y  f and  mir$  l i lavra  a kivs* 

Am . Pdthnps It  wyuM  not  hO  04tk,.  £7T»?tey> 

Th*tf  Mufih:  T.htr*  tu-tJ  <<fund  k<itv$.  IH 

ihKilf.  Alfred 

4 if,  ‘l/J<*6.vp  ha'V+ty^'frf/bi  *■  fyivtfM'*  : 
ifvwhyn  we’re  mantel*  *om<f  sad  t*XiiUatC>v£ 
-S’haJ!  find  o.hr  io>iog-  lic^rt^  esfrairged  j v"  ' “ 
)T  wadded  Mis*  shall  turn  to  sorrow,. 

And  h«aey'*uc«oft  Ictek  vivJ  .’hu»»>xd~ 
That  I*  the  thru?  for  dtelppt\Hrmie ! 

Take  a luteer.  atvl  tefti  3fdfl  fcOi 
■\VlWa  Arterites  is  eWpfn^. 


Ztoh  tif*.  serenely  (tom  MuW  \ 

AVh<>u  foshioo  whisper** yttf  joyelf  dresses. 

• Arid  milliners  their  wires 
When  ^'tves  bepdling*.  **1*  4 ftmil  mrmwtfi 
: . ;;  horrid  steal  a ' 

Thends  ihe  tim.*  Lot 

When  comes  t bo  suintrn%v  tel  brisi* es 

But  enervate  tlie  Wg&Ut  C*WK*£ 

AflVl  wfe  («  ^yxxihg  hev/  M*;vi m?t  jd?rtSDr. 

Or  iSarafosa  dares  t*>  finite-'  . 

That  is  file  time  te t hfe 

Partfi *a-  awl  jparme  :0&$, 

. • Soldier*  ..  > f-\  X: . -X  * -/  ■*  * • ' 

: ';  j • .,  ; . vv-Vy  .Jtyatotiv?../ , v,/_y/_ '■’>•/.  ' 
farmer..;  I hope  ydu  V*?  teuteteWltat*  ; 

At1  ieHyihsr  u»  yon  tWhit  ri^Ui^if  ' .-x:';:'.'’>:  X :: 

7><w.Ar  How  sad  from  fhf * Awr  *MUi.  v:*  part'/ 

AI;<a  *.  u .HliiKMt  Virenks  r»»v  he»m. 

£inyr~  '^upp^se  \r«  wattt  ^ 


Oh  5 -,*h ! «*h  oh  '’*'  [ Wiqtf. 

Jhtivir  i<j\\  rau.-t! 

4/d.  /':V4Vh  ' 

4&*rrif/i  V?m  Ahall. 

!f  i sltftjdt. 

favniK  Tvti  <vill. 

4*5.r  !‘  1 . 

:T,ntl 

4m.  * f ifvai'V*  . 

'$*WP>  \rntivq  Ms  Kbnj  ciofaiVy;).  Is^ ^ ttiS  nlF  rival t 
Let  him  die ' 

rnimiHi  m«.  y item  msti»niij ' 

IftiDipkin , he  Wkw%  vhllx  w rath-  'restr&lTt. 
Phrma-  ttum pktn,  ydrtM  fiett »'r  ^r. , that’s  plwia . 

iwwp.  0)0 1 tm  d^rived  of  hlti  hajd  mpst  dear, 
“Ilf  baye  to  end  my  wroidied  fife,  1 fear 
pi  $0.  lifaf  wn  dylhk  .Wiin,  .you'  know, 
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TIL  ft  KINO  wn,l.  * X»Art'4ST^ 


u tft*  Crthfl*  <<?  M ZMiy. 


Tinm  WOttm<t  prOCOljd  tothc  paUre. 

l.trore  To‘W  wedded  In  thb  pr^um^bf  my  ^bort 
. art*!  Ur  »?$*£  ,‘37ky  rf##*  fw.Mt 

- CfrJr*  itf  lh*  **#£*<&< 

l)ampkm  at  4«iV«*tf\ 

&#'#  *Hlh  VAftrus.  JLtr,  V ITM*  mJ,  ?>*** 

•"  " . 

OrM'  a mauk'A,  youujy  fuid  ta«b 
Had  of  kwi4  fond  a.  pair  ; . . y. 

"Wbat  girl  rtmlv)  r&fne*,  ubr 
Bfrf.w>*er>  them  tf>  ok  t 

:A)i -m;,1. .*h toifct  >’  \ _.  .: 

One  ^As.  a >db£  w-<*j  *tv. * 

Wealth  and  h?*av$  r$0$$T &*£&<-.  : 

•,  &tSi.*rfyts  a-  #**d£jfis4  ffcio-..' 

I.ove>  Vtory  W . 

; •;  iw&9  ; 

And  ho,  u-n-l  v \ 

$he  ebOso  £h**  Icritb  w. 

lioTn^nrw  te  « pif^tty  fljing ; 

Vftsdoin  ctvnren  vvltii  wmddiag  ring. 

*Fvj  fitam.’  on  a jiowdnii 
Is*  quite  Put  of  fashion. 

For  »rti,  f&p  ok,  ,V  ! ' 

TLte  woHd-  Uas  tangrhf  iii  fo. 

]NVw*.  txrbojd,  our  vv  **«l«3bL^r  day  t ' . " 

Hand  pi  hand  we  mundi  awqy. 

With  kndjiH  and  ^bt»i  laughter 
. . . Our  friends  follow  aft*T:  , ;’  ;•"■■•  V' , \ v ■ 

i/AAd  «w»,  rtpd  Mi. 

‘ T*j  wadded  Wiser  we'gik 
.If  t/it  CDiidtuiini  i>r  thi* 

iVutdii^jr  TatA<<i\i. 

'.  ’ y . . •■ : .;  * • - Qf&Tkm  r.xhha. 


Tv)  l!&>v  froth  tUfr  cold  yvpdd  to  part — 

Koptopd  bt  thv  u\ii*fei)  »f  my  bean---  - 
By  sulfide  tv  mie  tuy  grief, 

And  full  Aft  fall*  Uk,  withered  U$*t  fOto/^o 

Ifommth  tu«  orytft%J  wave  to  dak  ; 

Sumo  d road ful  -dyse  I**  ouluily '.drtal?  , 

A r*a«t*  rtpoat  my  nwK  isLdn*'.— 

Ono  I niii.^t  cIkv^so,  and  lif resign . if’A W».k 

A pUKb  bullAt  rolgld 

Lmltfftd  la  this  poor  aubiHiy  breast. 

JiVom  thlft  faiso  world  Tnu.-t  I dr, pun. 

Robbed  or  fh*»  euoften  of  wy  h**rt.  (CfcfrM,) 

rrumpLin  VK‘S'*  i ; AndielU  : Kx ng  **»;*> 

' ; ..  V;  /iVtitttf 

fyny  fjM  T>mnj>ti.!TJ»  doifk  I 

y >u.  hoi  Uv^  fu  be  my  Aral^aa’s:  rrlcnd 

J y^.  Yc’S,  nmnpkin.  please  do 

1 v.un  t— «di,  C oand  ! Life,  Una  ao  rhomis  for 
nm  OfVv/M  r/r/a:*'. 

Bxit.  Ikimpkinjf l gayt  ypu  an  t>.®c^<n'utddn't 
you  try  to-  live  ihbn  ? TU«A*  my  frb  nd,  a £ood  fat 
« ! 

Jhmih  A n ortli^?  * with-  a kat  iltie  In,  my  grk%p  ? 

Khitf.  W«.  Bumpkin.  ati  i?iiprmoi^  foctnno 

Jtra,  \m  Uivve  bin  p«yui  word— oan  y<»»>  doubt  ? 

>To,  1 am  HJsilsfiod,  and  corwaut  to  live  Bid 
can  1 ? 

Kmq.  ( V^LW-Sy 

"’jtwmp:  fhm  -W  it  bo  a pimfinastofsltip  M u Star 
TC  *'-.>••  > 


JCW,  AiTond.  Tnu  sballdiavc  all  you  »S& 
Long  live  Ills  gmnibod  Hajeatyd 
jpo?-.  Aly  udbln  iii/red  1 
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ENGLISH 

IN  the  summer  of  1881  I visited  several 
farming  regions  of  England,  and  found 
the  class  of  yeomen  not  extinct;  indeed, 
the  great  farmer,  cultivating  from  600  to 
1300  acres,  is  sometimes  the  owner  of  a 
small  portion  of  his  land.  Of  the  three 
agricultural  regions  which  I visited  in 
England,  in  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
south,  I shall  now  say  something  of  the 
last.  The  traveller  who  leaves  London 
for  Paris  by  way  of  Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
passes  through  the  county  of  Sussex,  in 
which  Newhaven  lies;  and  if  he  tarry  a 
few  hours  at  that  quaint  little  town,  he 
can  climb  to  a church  there  and  see  the 
South  Downs,  those  chalk  hills,  treeless 
and  grassy,  celebrated  as  the  home  of  the 
Southdown  sheep. 

I met  a gentleman  in  London  who  kind- 
ly gave  me  a letter  of  introduction  to  a 
large  farmer  living  in  these  hills.  With 
him  I remained  awhile  as  a visitor,  and 
then  went  to  board  in  the  family  of  a 
smaller  farmer  living  on  the  level  land  at 
the  foot  of  the  Dowus.  Of  these  two  vis- 
its I took  notes,  and  am  therefore  not 
obliged  to  depend  on  memory  for  what  I 
shall  say,  except  in  a small  degree. 

He  whom  I first  visited  is  a man  of 
reading  and  uncommon  intelligence,  be- 
longing with  his  family  to  a small  but 
highly  respected  religious  body  not  in  uni- 
ty with  the  Church  of  England,  and  there- 
fore called  Dissenters.  Robert  Thompson 
I call  my  host.  By  tl  9 aid  of  drawings 
he  described  to  me  the  South  Downs  as  a 
chain  of  chalk  hills  lying  nearly  parallel 
with  the  British  Channel.  About  thirty 
miles  north  of  them  lies  another  range  of 
chalk  hills,  called  the  North  Dowrns.  On 
the  west,  in  Hampshire,  these  unite  by  a 
short  chain.  Running  easterly,  the  South 
Downs  terminate  in  the  sea,  or  Channel, 
at  Beachy  Head,  by  perpendicular  cliffs 
about  600  feet  in  height.  The  North 
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Downs  run  further  east,  and /all  into  the 
sea  at  Shakspeare’s  Cliff,  at  Dover.  It  is 
the  white  chalky  cliffs  which  gave  to  Eng- 
land the  name  of  Albion. 

The  space  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  is  called  the  Weald,  or  Wealden, 
and  is  as  destitute  of  chalk  as  if  it  had  all 
been  washed  out. 

In  a hollow  of  the  Downs  lies  Mr. 
Thompson’s  house.  Here  he  has  in  care 
over  900  acres.  He  also  rents  a farm  in 
the  lowland,  holding  altogether  1300  acres. 
This  great  charge  he  is  now  resigning  to 
his  sons. 

I have  not  been  long  in  the  house  when 
Mr.  Thompson  and  his  daughters  take  me 
to  see  something  of  the  farm,  and  to  walk 
upon  the  Downs.  One  of  the  girls  hast- 
ens back  to  bring  their  pony,  fearing  that 
I shall  tire  in  climbing  the  Downs.  Here 
Mr.  Thompson  points  out  inequalities 
which  he  thinks  are  remains  of  a Roman 
encampment.  And  to  come  to  more  re- 
cent history,  it  is  said  that  this  farm  is 
mentioned  in  Doomsday-book.  It  well 
may  be,  as  the  Normans  divided  Sussex 
into  six  rapes,  each  of  these  rapes  having 
a castle  near  the  coast,  and  an  available 
harbor  at  its  southern  end,  forming  “a 
high-road  to  Normandy.” 

The  two  great  industries  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s hill  farm  seem  to  be  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  keeping  cows  for  milk.  A 
lamb  fair  has  been  held  lately,  at  which 
he  sold  300  lambs  between  four  and  five 
months  old,  averaging  in  price  thirty  shil- 
| lings,  or  about  seven  dollars.  Such  are 
sold  to  farmers  who  are  not  breeders,  to 
be  fattened  for  market.  Sheep  fairs  are 
frequent  in  Sussex.  I hear  of  one  recent 
lamb  fair  to  which  were  brought  17,000 
lambs. 

The  girls  take  me  to  the  granary  to  show 
me  where  are  stored  1600  fleeces — a fact 
which  indicates  that  their  father  is  not 
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obliged  to  force  his  produce  into  market. 
On  both  farms  he  works  about  fourteen 
bullocks  and  forty  horses.  On  the  South 
Downs  working  oxen  are  shod — two  shoes 
on  each  foot  of  course.  They  are  thrown 
down  on  their  backs,  and  possession  is 
taken  of  their  feet.  There  are  blacksmiths’ 
and  wheelwrights’  shops  on  the  place,  to 
save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  running 
to  and  fro. 

On  this  farm  are  kept  fifty  cows  in  beau- 
tiful order,  not  only  fed,  but  groomed. 
They  never  come  out  of  the  stable  except 
when  dry,  when  they  are  turned  into  the 
yard  or  into  rough  pasture.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son whitewashes  the  slated  roof  of  the 
cow-sheds  to  keep  the  cows  cool.  He  says 
that  it  makes  a wonderful  difference  as  to 
the  heat  absorbed.  It  was  in  early  Au- 
gust that  I visited  Mr.  Thompson.  They 
were  then  feeding  the  cows  with  green 
vetches,  among  which  enough  oats  had 
been  sowed  to  hold  up  these  climbing  le- 
guminous plants.  Besides  this  green  fod- 
der, each  cow  receives  daily  about  a bushel 
of  brewer’s  grains,  or  malted  barley,  sent 
to  this  region  from  London,  about  forty 
miles  by  rail,  and  brought  by  wagon  sev- 
eral more.  The  cows  average  two  and  a 
half  gallons  of  milk  daily,  which  is  carted 
several  miles,  and  sold  at  about  twenty- 
two  cents  the  gallon.  Mangel-wurzel  is 
the  principal  root  crop  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  is  fed  to  the  cows  in  winter.  A cow 
gets  daily  one  bushel  of  sliced  mangel,  one 
bushel  of  the  grains,  and  as  much  oat  straw 
as  she  wants,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
give  twenty-four  quarts  a day.  They  keep 
Durhams,  which  the}'  consider  the  best 
milkers.  The  mangel- wurzel  does  not 
make  rich  milk,  but  it  comes  up  to  the  le- 
gal standard,  so  that  they  are  not  fined. 

In  August,  I am  just  in  wheat  harvest. 
Mr.  Thompson  says  that  twenty -eight  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  here  considered  a 
moderate  crop,  and  not  unfrequently  forty 
bushels  are  grown.  He  says  that  Richard 
Redford,  close  to  the  sea,  on  rich  tertiary 
land,  the  washings  of  these  chalk  hills, 
raised  fifty-nine  bushels  to  the  acre  over 
bis  whole  seventy-live  acres,  and  for  sev- 
eral veal's  in  succession.  Mr.  Thompson 
can  not  understand  how  farming  pays  in 
America,  where  the  average  of  wheat  is 
only  t wel  ve  or  fifteen  bushels.  We  have 
not,  however,  the  expenses  that  I find  in  a 
newspaper  estimate  which  I see  for  an  ad- 
joining county  to  this  English  one,  some 
of  which,  turned  into  dollars  and  cents. 


run  about  thus  (a  shilling  being  put  at 
twenty-four  cents) : Rent,  per  acre,  over 
seven  dollars;  tithes,  two  dollars;  rates  or 
taxes,  over  one  dollar.  Other  items  are 
ploughing,  pressing,  drilling,  four  harrow- 
ings,  spring  rolling,  hoeing,  weeding,  and 
rooking,  or  employing  a boy  to  drive  away 
the  rooks.  This  last  is  put  down  at  only 
eight  cents  per  acre. 

Farming  has  recently  been  in  a very  de- 
pressed condition  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Thompson  attributes  this  cir- 
cumstance to  increased  wages,  rise  in  ex- 
pense of  mechanical  work,  unfavorable 
weather  for  several  years,'  and  foreign 
competition.  But  he  does  not  appear  to 
desire  the  re-establishment  of  the  corn  laws 
or  duties  on  foreign  grain.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thinks  that  my  own  country 
would  be  infinitely  benefited  by  the  intro- 
duction of  free  trade.  During  the  late 
wet  and  bad  seasons  Mr.  Thompson's  home 
farm  has  not  suffered  as  so  many  others 
have,  as  it  lies  high. 

Of  the  Southdown  sheep  I have  before 
spoken.  Merino  sheep  like  ours  in  Amer- 
ica are  not  kept  here,  the  carcass  being 
to  them  of  more  importance  than  the 
wool.  The  celebrated  Southdown  mut- 
ton does  not  owe  its  flavor  to  wild  thyme, 
as  the  sheep  are  fattened  on  cultivated 
plants;  but  when  rabbits  are  killed  their 
kidneys  are  often  quite  thymy.  This  hill 
farm  of  Mr.  Thompson’s,  which  is  not 
inclosed,  feeds  about  900  sheep,  in  three 
flocks,  each  flock  having  a.  shepherd  and 
a dog.  At  night  the  sheep  are  folded,  the 
fold  being  made  of  wattles  or  hurdles  of 
wood  which  can  be  moved  from  spot  to 
spot,  a fresh  bedroom  every  night,”  says 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  thus  one  spot  after  an- 
other is  manured.  As  to  food,  the  plan  on 
the  South  Downs  is  to  try  to  have  some 
green  food  started  by  lambing-time,  which 
begins  about  March  10.  The  ewes  are 
brought  into  the  yard,  and  kept  until  they 
have  foaled,  but  are  often  sent  out  almost 
immediately  on  to  rye  grass,  or  young  rye. 
All  this  is  the  care  of  the  shepherd,  who 
has  a very  anxious  time  of  it,  rising  in  the 
night  to  see  if  all  is  right.  Many  iambs 
are  lost,  but  the  shepherd  endeavors  to 
nntke  this  up  by  parting  twins.  He  takes 
the  skin  off  the  dead  lamb  and  puts  it 
upon  a living  one,  which  induces  the  fond 
parent  to  take  to  it.  Upon  rye  grass  sheep 
pasture  at  large,  but  are  folded  on  the  rye, 
especially  at  night.  In  June  the  hill  pas 
t ure  is  good  enough  to  turn  them  out  upon 
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scarlet  coat.  But  his  having  been  intem- 
perate is  a matter  of  more  importance. 
As  we  do  not  read  much  of  hunting  in 
modern  English  novels,  I was  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  so  much  about  it,  but  Mrs. 
Thompson  thinks  that  there  are  more 
packs  now  than  formerly.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a century  since  Co wper  complained,  speak- 
ing of  an 

44  echoing  wood, 

In  which  the  she-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a neighboring  squire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  bush  and  brier; 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine. 

Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine.” 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
seemed  almost  Americanized  compared 
with  most  English,  I did  not  find  the  four 
daily  meals  so  common  in  England  and 
Ireland,  the  afternoon  tea  being  followed 
by  an  evening  supper.  This  last  meal 
was  omitted  at  Mr.  Thompson’s.  One 
dish  which  we  had  for  dinner  was  a Sus- 
sex pudding,  or  great  boiled  dumpling 
filled  with  meat  instead  of  fruit.  Of  this 
dish  I shall  speak  again.  Another  of 
Mrs.  Thompson’s  dishes  was  new  to  me, 
namely,  croquettes  of  canned  salmon. 
The  salmon  was  minced  and  mixed  with 
a little  bread-crumb  and  mashed  potato; 
the  croquettes  were  not  fried,  but  baked  in 
the  oven,  and  eaten  with  oyster  sauce. 

At  Mr.  Thompson’s  I was  hospitably 
entertained  a couple  of  days,  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain  board  for  me  at  a 
farm-house  with  the  family  of  a smaller 
farmer,  and  probably  one  more  resembling 
the  average  of  the  class.  Before  I leave 
Mr.  Thompson’s  family  I must  speak  again 
of  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
Are  these  people  in  some  moral  qualities 
superior  to  ourselves  ? Do  the  domestic 
virtues  flourish  more  among  the  English, 
such  as  reverence  to  parents?  I never 
met  a more  lovely  character  than  one  of 
these  daughters  seemed  to  possess,  she 
was  so  unobtrusively  attentive  to  me,  and 
went  about  so  quickly  to  wait  upon  her 
father. 

The  family  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  was 
so  kind  as  to  take  me  were  a younger  pair, 
with  several  children  at  home.  Mr.  Ford 
farms  five  or  six  hundred  acres,  but  he 
has  a struggling  time  in  these  bad  years. 
What  a helpmeet  is  Mrs.  Ford! — bright 
and  animated;  taking  lodgers,  receiving 
visitors,  and  myself  as  a boarder;  doing  a 
large  amount  of  work  with  the  help  of 
one  domestic;  accompanying  me  to  walk; 


joining  in  active  sports  with  the  young 
people — animated  Mrs.  Ford ! Are  there 
not  brave  house-moth ers  in  England  ? 

She  once  taught  also,  for  a year  or  two, 
although  she  was  not  educated  for  a gov- 
erness, as  she  said,  but  only  taught  simple 
branches. 

It  is  widely  the  custom  in  England  to 
take  lodgers,  as  we  may  learn  from  nov- 
els. David  Copperfield  takes  lodgings, 
and  very  many  more.  Mrs.  Ford  had  re- 
ceived a family  of  eleven,  mother,  aunt, 
children,  and  servants,  who  occupied  so 
much  of  the  house  that  I slept  elsewhere. 

For  this  family  Mrs.  Ford  cooked,  and 
they  took  their  meals  in  a room  separate 
from  her  own  family.  They  could  either 
supply  their  own  food,  or  she  obtain  it  for 
them.  Two  houses  near  by  were  men- 
tioned to  me  for  sleeping;  I chose  the 
most  humble  — the  shepherd’s  — as  I in- 
ferred that  here  I could  learn  more  of  the 
condition  of  the  laborer.  It  wras  called  a 
cottage,  but  it  was  a well  and  newly  built 
house  of  two  stories. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  him 
who  has  been  called  Hodge  (see  a work 
named  Hodge  and  his  Master ),  I had  in- 
deed learned  something  at  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s. The  foreman  on  his  farm  was  de- 
scribed by  his  employer  as  a man  of  high 
principle,  who  had  been  with  him  twenty- 
eight  years.  Perhaps  I would  better  say 
Mr.  Thompson  had  been  with  the  foremau 
twenty-eight,  for  when  a farm  changes 
hands,  the  laborers  by  choice  remain  on 
the  place.  As  Mr.  T.  said,  44  When  a man 
has  a nice  comfortable  place,  a cottage  and 
other  fixtures,  he  does  not  want  to  move.” 
What  a contrast  to  us  restless  Yankees  * 
Four  generations  of  the  foreman’s  family 
have  worked  for  Mr.  Thompson,  begin- 
ning with  the  grandfather,  and  it  is  his 
great-grandson  who  is  driving  the  horses 
in  the  reaper. 

44  And  the  land  I now  hold  on  your  honor’s  estate 

Is  the  same  that  my  grandfather  tilled.” 

It  is  quite  probable  that  living  thus  on 
one  spot  limits  the  ideas.  In  a near  hamlet 
I called  on  an  old  pair  of  a more  well-to-do 
class,  who  spoke  in  the  Sussex  dialect,  and 
still  used  the  Old  Style  of  reckoning  for 
their  rent  days.  As  New  Style  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1752,  I may  say 
that  they  were  in  this  matter  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  behind  time. 

As  to  the  pay  of  the  agricultural  laborer, 

Mr.  Thompson's  foreman  earns  a pound,  or 
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about  live  dollars,  weekly,  and  an  extra 
pound  every  quarter,  but  is  not  boarded. 
Employment*  however,  is  found  for  him  iu 
the  win  ter  as  well  as  summer,  the  open  win- 
ters of  tills  region  differing’  from  those  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  Mr.  Foul  s I am  told 
that  the  ploughmen  get  about,  three  dol- 
lars and  seventy  - five  rents  weekly,  or 
fifteen  shillings,  and  their  rent,  and 
the  shepherd  about  seventeen  shillings, 
but  he  has  to  work  every  day  in  the 
week.  When  the  land  is  heavy  here  they 
generally  plough  with  from  three  to  live 
horses  in  single  line,  and  must  therefore 
have  two  men,  ealled  the  carter  and  his 


Is  the  laborer  intelligent  ? Twenty  - 
eight  years  ago,  when  Mr,  Thompson  came 
to  his  farm  in  the  Downs,  he  thinks  that 
there  was  not  a man  on  the  place  who 
could  read  fluently  ; now  every  house 
takes  a paper.  Education  in  England  is 
now  compulsory,  and  when  the  laborer 
can  read  and  can  vote,  we  shall  doubtless 
< « :i><  to  hour  of  “ Hodge  and  his  master.' 
Mr.  Thompson’s  foreman  “of  high  priuci- 
plflf  has  not  a Vote,  because  he  does  not 
occupy  a house  paying  a rent  of  twelve 
pounds  u year.  (In  boroughs  all  house- 
holders have  votes,  > Mr.  Thompson  says 
that  as  the  foreman  does  not  drink  or  use 
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tiiatev  To  their  animals  they  use  old  tobacco,  lie  has  no  fax  to  pay  for  the  sup- 
Sussex  cries,  such  as  ‘Mather  woof/-  or  port  of  the  government,  excepting  that  oh 
Come  hither,  wilt  thou  i The  hours  of  la-  tea.  What  is  his  pecuniary  status  < With 
bor  arc  moderate.  men  going  out  to  work  I Ibis  high  character,  with  his  having  per 
about  m veto  even  in  summer,  and  coming’  haps  lived  all  his  life  on  this  one  estate, 
in  about  half  past  live.  But  during  liar-  what  has  lie  accumulated  ( Probably  he 
vest  they  work  from  live  in  the  morning  has  not  laid  by  anything  *,  he  has  not 
as  long  as  t hoy  can  see,  stopping  only  for  even  joined  one  of  the  “ benefit  societies'' 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  afternoon  “bait.'*  common  among  laboring-men.  In  bis  old 
or  lunch.  During  the  harvest  month,  age  he  is  entitled  to  relief  from  the  parish 
August,  they  receive  double  wages,  or  to  accept  it,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  is  no  dis 
sometimes  tlie  fanner  simply  pays  two  grace.  It  is  his  share  of  the  wealth  of 
pounds  extra  for  the  month.  England,  said  Mr  Ford,  The  laboring 
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spbfa*  to  liii*  tlivuglittfT  r*t  tlm  keeper  $jf  iittr 
smm?  vtTiiree  Jolly  SheplRnxlA’'  Ale* 
Ford  com]daiH<'d  »>f  the  nob**  th;d  tli^r'c 
luul  bm>  if)  the  barb  and  on  a lute 

evening,  ami  T.ia>  young’  vvorntjui  answomi 
that  if  \hi?y  did  not  giyt*  lire  dnmkon  u<yu 
heer.  then*  matvv  %Vf>uld.  T^pre  is  a mrut 
pubrmmtn  here.  Uxi\  it  is  Ihimghf that  in* 
W.%  hr  bony hi  tWrr  hy  being  In-Oat 
( ]i.;\^  sv:i  hU'rti  of  (hr  pre-vut  depriv'd 
comblum  Of  tin:  farmers.  Mr,  Ford  giv*;:* 
inn  Mi  elea  of  },>yr  (hoy  list  ve  *ufiV  ml  frot'n 

v,  r i Ml  j'jfOut:  yriih  lii  sueh.tVH: 

an:  uHVrrrrj  by  tji i?  rot  \Vnii»n 
Uveuiv  v*Mis  he  know  nf  tinw  JU.v.k.--  mu 
iiiuy  &mu;  averaging  4uu  f^^ucrU,  finn. 

$?G& th«8  idlVaod.  Km/h  &S  ought  ht  imvh 
brought  iH'^rtt'ii  d * > ] 1 ill's  A pi  ep  ow  ere  s old 
for\-uU'iiif.  .sixty  iV-iAs.  hi  1N70  thr  hist  irf 
fhl‘£*\*  tJo(‘ki?;'d  *«-<].  iviiii  liii'Hi  J horned  K:. 

w/irb  atk*C!o‘d  \jy  4 sum lav  iu^r»Heh  jfit'  i 
that  year  Speh  vyas  Uio  of  r^ny 

that  uc-rfc*  and  aki-es  of  w^h/ 

\y&sffpd  tfway*  uVUl,  lay  tip  t<&.  thy  / 

!;  a **>•>■  »»f  the  * *- u 1. 1 *-  •',»  t hut  they  could  n«.*< 


an  immense  class  this  js 
>vhoyh ^ laah^  utv  so  large.  After  the  age 
-of  fist}'  whfexi  in  infinn  liealth.  the  labor- 
n*  ftravy  $ abcmt  si's  t J“  or^eren ty een  ts  \veek  - 
ly  tyuMi  Km  [utmh,  uml  depetyfe  upon 
eJhuritJTHiul  the  help  of  hb*  children  JBeb 
fm  e t he  a ge  of  sixty  - ovrt  ilrior  aid  % mj 
gOOi.letl,  1 > at  the  pot  u-  n nisi  g< » tot  he  tvork 
jimme.  whei^the  tiro 
Mr.  Fiml 

of  the  lahortH^  joVn  hmteHl  scieieu^  Uy 
j * i<f  .t\v » ♦ s>t it  1 1 1 ii ir.s  ti  miaith, 

;ifej  r^ci  vfy  f weive  stnl  tiuHs ■ & rtvek : in 
ofVheirowij  illuys.x  Iti  .*l>h!ath 
six  hiiO: 

soft  tif  I Mixy  say  «♦><,'  a<ut  pomtd?  t«3? 

Autvy  UisAvife  I liihl  iUe  of 

si-ritig; l\Yn  riilF>  of  one  whiyh  I Will  ;#1.1: 
iVir  UpEtod iUr6lfliji?ftfv^' 
the'  hrmi^tef  the 

'*  Tho»,v4olly  ^hepheirh  /"  J Uafn  tjoita* 
siMW ahl  iai* 

iObtxicHhVj  ft  -ly.jry^ri 

hv  xhlmytM ' ih.t’et  pc*iv;e  for  refreshments 
4Me*rtliersi  notst  to>t,c<l51  ofhe^  for  ndiFnh- 
Mtm;nY»>o  ihuo  Ky  [iuir  vr:\;.)-,  ^.  .VKv 
rite  Tie  «.«:n;  enr?^^  ii i;  t)?o  oinb  rao/o  Mrs: 

C \ eaiiig,  Wi-  fliis  vahr-  h,onJoi; : nM* [ sii’f  ‘ ivitli  U 


J •>  ’\pv?wf 

;wV 

{oh  h^V;  told* 

tod *>41  of  vulti  v At|4>ii  |\V  tto 
pft*y  jftto  fed  -yfeth  Kf*rt}ijiVK  liRVi 
and  H : il  mj-  a l M Mmebn as 

ne»re  VviU  break  up.  Ail  Ihi.vkmmujri!  tffe 
der  the  f>vnv  fi«  vs  tl  toifei,  t*r 
Farifi r dfe  wMavm!  U thy.  feather  jnU> 
the  \V vajd  :ui-  It -v« -i  portion)  Hie  v 

i>r .‘HtaiiiiriK. .)*;  AVY*k>  U 09V  to 

the  t$ V? t riYb  in  totrr  Mi 

p'jKiVt-;:-.  Up  t»*  5 he  liOt'SeS  kllOe.S.*- 

During  1 In*:  suomier  of  my  visit  they 

tiwl'  '..-Jfia tf: iS: '. ' 'V.JLw-y  frof,  tot  au?toky 

tyfe  IsOil  relr  dfeHff  to  tv  tout  fefvfeKt*  fet 
'tiitfy' nmy.  VC <]  Imd 
indeed.  nbjeet  to»n  >feti 

‘show?)*’  to  keep  Urn  fond  fcfren  fur 
to?  AfM'ji  Mr.  Ford  etone  iu  nm-  day 
?vM./md  muddy,  /or  hr  bad  torn  nut  m tfe 
min  drilling  rape,  ivivoc>J;/ir»:  tvhteb ft* toti? 
^ttvytoi  f^r-Hh^p,  Mr,  Ford  took  off,  w toil 


**m  Raid  life  t1d*v  eoitotlt  tbi*  baruTiiVp^*' 
ruiddnnd  day. 

We  had  many  aimnated  ronveojil U n - 
Jg  Mr  tord  s-~*uvh  eon  versa! ioo^us  .shoe 
our  ^AMdiarities  Before  my  arrivnf  Mto 
%nil  bad  IfecVd  of  tnv  law  i n £ vom*1  front 

toto'fe k ; ■ y;;  .";•  ■£’ vK* 

But  linii'i  \-os.r  like  haviand  i>osf  nf 

any  ednrdry  : ‘ she  asks. 

1 ati.s^rer  that  \rnrtou  to  vvyv  fetiyr 
romdry. 

’OV  ' as  if  .h hi-  had  uoi  understood  Hie 


*\But.  ' hhr  . ouimin  v.,  bow  did  }<m 
to  fevfti  Kn^ILkh . yM 

v: Wfh;u  tothr  Itoguagr  s»jiittori  wirere  i 
Her'. 

A jj$M  c*nursfe  her,  wtUH'to  tm'’td  for 

Utn  i>ievr.n  Mrs  Fold  s<\y<  that 

of  im 

medial. aiy;  and  when  4 ask  *|iuto>u*  m 
order  doalixa.ver  Whitt  a gallon  of  bread 
is,  to  ran  '.fejt-  totlfefhe  t«drd, 

She  asks  no  what  means  of  edhrntion 
we  ha  v i‘  tit  Oi.y  emunry 

I imv-vu*  ut-iejh  t hat  we  haven.eaiis. 
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Why,  she  thought  not ; but  perhaps  it  is 
Australia  of  which  she  heard  this. 

She  tells  me  that  there  is  great  depres- 
sion now  in  farming,  from  bad  seasons 
four  years  in  succession;  then  she  adds 
that  you  might  say  through  high  rents, 
bad  seasons,  and  high  taxes.  However, 
she  admits  that  rents  are  being  reduced. 

“Perhaps  this  agitation  in  Ireland  is 
helping  you?”  I suggest. 

“We  think  it  is  doing  us  good/’  she 
answers. 

In  speaking  of  their  expenses,  she  says 
that  they  have  their  girls  to  educate.  I 
inquire  whether  they  have  not  the  village 
school  (somewhat  like  our  public  school). 
She  answers  that  the  village  school  is  not 
good ; there  are  sixty  pupils  ; there  is 
“such  a mixed-up.”  At  which  I laugh  a 
little,  and  she  answers,  pleasantly,  “There 
is  such  a mixed-up ; they  never  forget  it, 
you  know.” 

To  teach  her  children  she  has  employed 
a governess,  to  whom  she  gave  about  a 
hundred  dollars  a year  and  board  and 
washing,  the  governess  being  able  to  teach 
French  and  music.  Some  governesses, 
who  are  proficients,  receive,  she  says,  four 
hundred  dollars  or  more.  She  is  now  ex- 
pecting her  two  eldest  girls  to  go  from 
home  to  school  at  a near  town.  She  tells 
me  how  cheap  education  is  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  how  people  with  moder- 
ate means  and  large  families  take  chil- 
dren there  to  be  educated.  I tell  her  how 
cheap  education  is  in  our  country,  that  in 
one  of  our  States  two  of  my  cousins  were 
fitted  for  college  without  expense. 

“You  flabbergast  me!”  she  exclaims, 
and  wonders  that  she  should  have  been 
so  ignorant.  I am  amused  at  “flabber- 
gast,” which  she  thinks  is  correct. 

In  one  of  our  conversations  I speak  of 
tobacco  being  grown  where  I live,  and  of 
its  being  profitable.  Mr.  Ford  supposes 
that  it  is  principally  grown  to  supply 
them ; but  I tell  him  that  there  is  a great 
deal  used  at  home,  and  that  people  chew 
tobacco,  and  spit  about.  So  he  has  un- 
derstood, and  in  church.  But  of  its  be- 
ing done  in  church  I was  not  aware.  I 
was  further  guilty  of  telling  them  that 
you  can  go  into  lawyers’  offices  in  my 
country  and  see  them  with  their  feet  upon 
the  table,  but  probably  not  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

“New  York  is  like  London  ?"  inquires 
Mrs.  Ford;  “ more  civilized  ?" 
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I laugh  so  much  when  she  calls  New 
York  more  civilized  that  she  hints  to  me 
circuitously  that  Mr.  Thompson  said  all 
he  could  in  favor  of  me  to  induce  her  to 
take  me,  but  that  her  husband  felt  alarm- 
ed at  the  idea. 

One  day  at  the  table  Mi’s.  Ford  asks 
whether  our  way  of  cooking  is  like  theirs. 

I tell  her  how  bounteous  our  country  is, 
and  of  food  as  being  cheap  with  us;  she 
may  judge  so  by  our  sending  so  much 
over  here.  Yes,  she  says,  they  wonder 
how  we  do  it.  They  anticipate  the  time 
when  our  country  will  be  filled  up,  and 
we  shall  need  supplies  from  them  to  turn 
the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that 
within  the  last  few  years  the  farmers  of 
England  have  lost  considerably  on  their 
wheat  ; and  then  he  laughs,  and  says  that 
it  is  through  the  Americans  overdoing 
them.  Yet  he  says  that  they  would  starve 
in  three  months  were  wheat  not  brought 
in  from  other  countries.  I heard  in  Eng- 
land that  the  amount  of  wheat  grown 
there  in  1880  was  64,000,000  bushels,  while 
the  amount  needed  was  176,000,000. 

Speaking  of  American  produce,  Mrs. 
Ford's  lodgers  have  a great  side  of  Amer- 
ican bacon,  stamped.  Much  of  our  cheese, 
too,  is  used  in  England.  Mrs.  Ford  has 
thought  how  easily  we  might  poison  them 
with  cheese ; but  I tell  her  that  we  want 
them  to  buy  our  cheese,  which  opens  her 
eyes. 

When  I laugh  and  talk,  she  says  that  she 
must  take  me  to  see  an  old  uncle  and  aunt 
— quaint  people,  I suppose — and  she  adds 
that  funny  things  they  think  are  Amer- 
ican, whence  it  appears  that  they  have 
heard  of  our  humorists.  But  Mr.  Ford  says 
that  they  call  anything  that  is  “stretched'’ 
a Yankee  story,  or  say,  “That  ’ll  do  for 
the  Americans;  it  won’t  do  for  us."  We 
visited  at  his  father's,  and  the  old  Dis- 
senting farmer  likes  the  Americans  well 
enough,  but  there  is  too  much  “bounce" 
about  them,  i.  e .,  brag. 

One  day  Mrs.  Ford  asked  me  whether  1 
would  have  roast  duck  for  dinner  or  duck 
pudding.  They  had  intended  to  have  the 
pudding.  I tell  her  to  have  that,  as  it  will 
be  new  to  me.  She  says  that  they  have 
to  manage  a little,  and  I respond  that  in  a 
family  of  children  duck  pudding  goes  fur- 
ther than  roast  duck:  I suppose  it  resem- 
bles chicken  pot-pie.  When  it  appears  I 
find  it  very  good.  It  is  a hollow  boiled 
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pudding,  with  the  duck  inside,  the  crust 


with  roast  mutton.  I have  before  men- 
tioned the  Sussex  pudding.  Mrs.  Ford 
told  me  of  her  fathers  having  beef  pud 
dings  — boiled  ones,  made  without  any 
shortening**,  fit,  as  he  said,  to  throw  over 
the  cbureli  steeple.  He  had  them  ( wo  or 
three  times  a week,  and  he  got  to  cum 
plaining  of  spasms.  A clergyman  thus 


ding  well  seasoned,  and  a good  deal  of 
gravy  inside  the  pudding,  besides  some  ex- 
tra* made  of  the  duck’s  feet,  etc. 

One  of  the  Sussex  dishes  Is  roast  duck 
and  boiled  apple  pudding  eaten  together, 
and  Mrs.  Ford  had  a plain  pudding  to  eat 
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osee*  thicket  in  which  foxes  hide.  Los* 
year,  wIim)  she  :soni  in  her  charge  'to  U**> 
iren  than  an  hnnistmin  who  hftttfs  the  Jjtoill 
try  f n ini v I? e.  did  not  j$y  'U&r  fur li  er  Vyfyttl£ ' 
Joss,  there  hud  linen  such  -a  rtiu  on  (lie 
fund. 

* ' But  In  vw  tv  t>u  1 J- j t lift,  $ f imkcti  1 if  you 
sJiorddkill  iJ>e  foxes  /' 

Oli,  that  would  ho  ii  \ m*  great  de^ra 
' kbe  replies. 

W e d«»  not  have  hunting  yii  home  ? 
>.ii\  1 Jt  would  be  A pretty  Jhinc  ho*  p<  *>• 

pl*Ho  ka&ip: *lk$tr<?y 
try  !; r 

'.  vDoii/t  yo\\ 


dh^enbys  tlie  i^Ui0^.v‘'-4  * A "vJ&ii?} 

pound  oriloue  and  water.  made  up  in  an 
oblong  .rhiiptu  kfhi  bailed*  ihurb  is  n mio- 
meni.'Whtui  it  is  first  taken  out  qf  tlie 
saucepan,  whyu  it  ctm  htt'Kiieu  vv ith  iifipib 
nuy ; bu  f it  i^  n^tiul  ly  eatej  i cold , and  m 
illdt  forth  1 felleye  that.  it  become*  \ he 
hojiolaii-m  of  all  I lie  il  Is  that.  Kuswo<  spu’ 
u u4  Uesh  arc  heir  to.  II  promotes  a 
dy&fkptio  form  of  l)i^Uil.  svhioli  dK  u t> 
known  el^Mvlunv  ’ *• 

I ini  Vie  before  spokeh  of  bdr  f luck  pud. 
dine.  The  poultry  is  Mi*  load  * penpu 

4ityyknd;  nyfieb  »>£  the  b^irefty 
lief  lifisbuib.l  can  ^pki:*  : Thy  poultry -cn~ 
tails-  ear*-',  CUa  Of  the  young  dkugjpery 
hunt*  cirg*,  nmi  is  paid  so  mmh  per  do>*» 
op ; but.  M r*/Fprd  -Jiks 
t r y > &i m i they  >;u  us;l  all  fa*  e<>vtU>(*vi  at;  d-fi/ht 
(a  pokpei  Hu/rh  froiu  foxes,  tlpo  ydqyp: 
niiy/wlivu  gn*>iss,jMid  hushes  whu^yyvt  with 
niiu  St  Eorit  wus  ^ g*  itnlr  ra{Uei.  b)p  jp>F 
dnpfisX  They  'lunM  ■ •ecu.  he  hrooi'Jh.  p. 
(rrup  ithc  ^pihay  tvalied  fmnt  ytml , top  on 
||p  fk>vv  us  <>ic-  day  >f>r  poniis  oip  o » m#  || 
shun'  Tp#4aiiec  tvyo  pa^'es  <ii4  vvoud  and  .avt 


«2-o  in  fov  atiy  }d*>u*iU^ 

T V ■ : vltll : i V^^rJc  k'f id:  ti&'X$8t)y 

t linker  dark  U doll  boy/  ‘ 

l aurs44^prVhed  at.  it.is  raking  tJikktde  .of 
;tlVy  h u lif^ibhky  Eartiierk  fpf 

ritv  bu hyv  ?iial  ilfy  iipt  eklkkl  upon  to  nipyt 
flp’citjrk  1/tnfi.  TfirPe 
ar^  not  T i \ear/'^  nmfiy  ftirnku^  y ruing: 

tifn^.  Tliey  do  uoi 
Ibce  ta'ko^eyfr  pnVu tig: 1 u this  in xn ry  w hdo 
’f.j;^Ty • fur  u rt*ducfiun  in  rent 
'^druA- ^ilpp indeed.  Iiayeiattindy  gtren 
up.  a y Por< ' v.  bieb  also  ;n isn't* red 


ii.hu 

V*/' 

r ■?.  :r 

j ^ iwici' »!'?_•  i‘  iiu  V;N]»!?MKIV«'- 

wmmm  fa  rmed 


One 'h anting;  flub.  I hear.  is  expecting  to  vnrh  ?i  trice  by  l|ie  chop  h .diohx  inch  ns 
• hunt  [on?  days  weekly  during  jin*  ram:  ,4  HpiT?  smiling;  morn  : ’ ;*v*r  our  oars/’ 

mg  season,  which  will  require  relays  of  url'thii  KmghtT  Ticm  ihore 

Immufs.  amt  an  mldhkmal  exponseof  about  u ill  or  some  popular  rending.  perhaps  from 
(Vhu1  Ihuusarid  dollars-.  • ' Men  who  sub  pmkvns  ami  a solo  by  a good  singer,  and 
v’-rit*n  lice  guinea^  are  allowcil  in  ithy  so  op  . al  ways  i.mnubuliiijr  with  **  rind  s;m- 
him ii r» g d re.ssi;  which  in  one  v&m  U n^ear  the  Queen -.  in  which  the  mathmoe  .join 
ht  coat  and  white  hwwche*.  <:bd’ ^vtu?in^  at  the  Fords*  there  Avm*  a 

Out  diiybMP  fi;Opi  d <$frj  gamp  ofmnmjfens  in  the  mj^bwW:  %0-iiMV 

a large .sum  being  asked  for  odthraTiou  1 is"  h',u<\.  5a  in*  the  same  >t*  baso  baiJ,  Mrs. 
tell  him  that  we  do  nut  iniud  ;:i\cuq  \ bre  Ford,  her  buys  ami . $u*K  anfl  two  mnus 
education  to  mu*  people:  we  have  no!  a joined  ui  the  gaum  »b<  nnothec  nuea 
grout army  tti  -support,  :dnn,  when  I came  (yvex  f ram  m y room  at 

And  why' have  we  >u</h  «)  groat. one;1'"  rbe  shephtO’dV.  I found  Mi>.  Ford  playing 
asks  hr<  wile.  hall  in  the  imarv;i!,v  of  her  work.  She 

i||Pfc^Uu»w^m  that  he  has  an  Uhn>  Uia(  klm  joins  the  hoys  and  girls  in  siool-hal]  tin 
gtWit  army  is  in  order  »o  hod  piuimx  for  old  Sussex  game.  simitar  to  cricket.  and 
-•mm. lemon's.  sou-  Tin  army  and  *U«  played  by  women, 

( !h,urch  is.  where  they  hud  jddchs:  iutd  WP  'wh who  isako 

|W#ur  fellow*  lift vf*  Uv  pay  lor  h a l)issehiuio  preacher.  and  nc-  staid  to  aft 

rnioou  tea.  This  Farmer  is  obliged  to  pay 
One  evening  at  lUghMail  Mrs  Ford  re-  n large  sum  ini  lithe*  Tim  next,  day  Mr* 
oiis  *'The  shades  of  night  :w0fi  hailing  -Ford,- herself  a Clmrch  wornan.  xvisJlies  ti> 
uaikH  Tme>vhHh> 

*\t  I 

fidh^y’is  pc*eT»f^t . ■ Bhe  4th 
Wliito  that  they  are  mdro 
[xipuhie  among  her  an 
qaaiutunees  thtih  Tunny  * 

^ht's,  hut  she  did  m>t 

l(now  that  Longfellow' 

America  it. 

They  especially  admire 
-Th/  Vri)agt>‘  Black 
and  choose  M/f&fr 
pvTiuy:  readings  T.Om.V 
wii  U ad  rdired , hut  ; id 
Jwiiigfeilnw  V " Ewd^i 
op vT  '*  V? llage  Blatdv 
simihp  and  /’  Eyaagf" 

Umr’  i hepp  ^iinihinff 
lliai  ‘‘wp  f«dfe y r^n  oil 
riciNhuid^ ^ v\hd  y Vil 
luge  Bliickamiih  " t*  aung. 


if® 


»t  x sy?.svx  cfU'Sicii. 
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explain  to  me  about  the  tithes.  She  says 
that  what  the  farmers  feel  now  is  that 
the  clergy  have  not  been  willing  to  re- 
duce their  demands  in  these  late  very 
hard  times,  while  the  landlords  have  made 
considerable  reductions.  Her  husband  is 
not  so  much  devoted  as  she  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  his  father  being  a Dis- 
senter. He  says  that  the  clergy  have 
put  a rod  in  pickle  for  themselves,  and 
that  their  late  course  will  return  upon 
them  some  day.  These  places  in  the 
Church  the  landlords  have  kept  for  their 
younger  sons.  As  to  tithes,  he  adds  that 
they  were  established  in  part  for  the  cler- 
gyman to  be  able  to  assist  the  poor,  but 
since  that  time  poor-rates  also  have  been 
laid  upon  the  farmer. 

One  morning  while  Mrs.  Ford  was  wip- 
ing dishes,  and  beginning  to  prepare  the 
lodgers’  breakfast,  we  fell  into  conversa- 
tion on  a different  subject. 

“What  do  you  call  women  who  go  out 
to  days’  work  in  your  country?”  she 
asked. 

“We  have  no  name  for  them,”  I re- 
plied. 

“We  call  them  charwomen, ’’said  she. 

“I  know  the  word:  we  read  a great 
many  works  about  your  country.” 

“Oh,  you  do?” 

“Novels.” 

“Oh,  you  do?  Dreadful!  I’ve  read 
The  Woman  in  White  and  The  EarVs 
Daughter . Then  they  all  come  to  the 
same  thing:  a child  is  found  on  the  door- 
step, and  turns  out  a heiress.  Oh,  that  is 
a silly  habit.  I call  it  waste  of  time,  and 
waste  of  money  buying  the  beastly  things. 
But  then,  you  know,  I’m  one ; my  people 
buy  them.  Oh  dear,  they  make  many  a 
man  swear  at  his  dinner  when  the  wife  has 
been  reading  them,  and  then  away  goes 
the  family  coach,”  i.  <?.,  all  goes  wrong. 
“I  suppose,”  she  continues,  “you’ve  read 
Mrs.  Wood’s?  Thejr’re  pretty  fair.  Oh, 
novels  are  dreadful  things.  I think  like- 
ly some  in  your  country  have  suffered 
from  the  same.” 

I have  spoken  of  afternoon  teas.  These 
are  often  informal  visits;  people  call  on 
their  friends  and  are  invited  to  stay.  “It 
used  to  be  the  fashion,”  says  Mrs.  Ford, 
“for  the  wives  of  large  farmers  to  imitate 
fashionable  manners  and  not  talk  about 
domestic  affairs,  but  since  the  late  dread- 
ful times  these  subjects  have  become  mat- 
ter of  conversation  at  afternoon  teas.” 
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However,  I met  on  a visit*an  aged  un- 
cle of  Mr.  Ford’s,  who  tells  me  that  I am 
not  to  suppose  that  all  farmers’  wives  are 
like  Mrs.  Ford. 

After  one  of  our  calls  I complained 
next  morning  to  Mrs.  Ford  that  my  linen 
cuffs  had  not  been  clean  enough.  She  re- 
joins, “I  am  quite  struck  with  the  civil- 
ized state  of  you  folks,”  having  previously 
told  me  that  her  husband  s parents  were 
lost  in  wonder  at  her  having  me. 

One  day  when  I was  using  sewing  ma- 
terials, she  asked,  4 4 Did  this  bees- wax  come 
from  your  country  ?” 

44  Yes,  I believe  so, ’’answered  I. 

“Is  it  possible!  You  have  bees!  1 
don’t  think  I’d  be  so  frightened  now  com- 
ing to  your  country.” 

One  day  we  had  a plum-pudding  for 
dinner,  made  of  flour  and  suet,  with  rai- 
sins and  sugar.  Mrs.  Ford  wants  to  know 
whether  we  make  plum-puddings.  “ Not 
much,”  I answered;  44  we  put  raisins  into 
mince-pies.” 

“You  make  mince-pies!”  she  exclaim 
ed.  “That  is  an  old  English  dish.” 

4 4 Where  do  you  think  we  sprang  from  (" 
I asked  her. 

She  does  not  know  where,  but  looks  at 
Mr.  Ford.  44  Master,”  she  says,  44  can  you 
tell  where  they  sprang  from  ?” 

“Old  England,”  he  answers. 

“Oh,  I see ! And  that’s  the  reason  they 
are  called  New  England  ?” 

One  evening  Mrs.  Ford  and  I called  to 
see  a man  of  whom  she  had  been  telling 
me  with  how  much  success  he  cultivates  a 
very  small  portion  of  land.  It  is  near 
night  when  we  go,  and  it  rains;  but  the 
man  and  his  wife  are  out  getting  apples 
ready  to  be  taken  to  market.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  have  not  much  oppor- 
tunity to  talk;  but  having  heard  so  favor- 
able a report  of  him,  I inquire  what  is  the 
greatest  amount  he  has  ever  made  from 
the  place  in  one  year.  He  makes  no  re- 
ply, even  when  Mrs.  Ford  quickly  assures 
him  that  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  bad 
use  of  the  information.  But  I have  heard 
that  if  a farmer  raises  an  extra  crop  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  told  in  the  papers,  it  offends 
other  farmers,  who  fear  that  rents  will  be 
raised  on  them. 

Doubtless  it  is  interesting  to  many 
Americans  to  compare  the  political  sys- 
tem of  England  with  our  own.  Alexis  de 
Tocqiieville.that  eminent  French  observer, 
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regarded  flip  town  meeting,  if  I recollect 
right,  as  the  germ  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions. These  town  - meetings  are  not 
found  in  all  our  States,  but  they  exist  in 
several.  In  his  own  region  of  England 


was  probably  based  in  old  times  the  Mas 
saehusetts  town-meeting.  How  do  they 
compare  now  ? The  English  meeting  is 
composed  of  rate  or  tax  payers,  who  in 
this  parish  number  about  twenty  percent. 


Mr.  Ford  described  to  me  the  parish  meet- 
ing. which  seems  to  be  the  body  most  near- 
ly resembling  the  New  England  iown- 
meetiug.  Mr.  Ford  has  been  guardian  of 
the  poor  for  about  twelve  years,  but  he 
can  not  vote  for  coroner,  because  he  is  not 
a freeholder.  Every  year  a meeting  is 
called  in  the  church  here  to  elect  a guard- 
ian of  the  poor  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor 
(who  also  collects  tin?  poor-rate  and  the 
government  rates).  Gbutdli  wardens  are 
also  elected  at  the  parish  meeting,  and  an 
overseer  of  roads;  so  upon  such  meetings 


of  the  population.  All  laborers,  indeed, 
are  supposed  to  pay  poor-rates,  and  there- 
fore have  a vote  for  various  officers,  but  it 
is  customary  here  for  the  farmer  to  relieve 
his  laboring-men  by  paying  thy  rates  lnin- 
self  (but  don't  tell,  lest  some  one  regard  it 
as  bribery).  The  parish  meeting  to  l>e 
legal  must  he  held  in  the  church. 

Easter-Monduy  is  the  usual  day  ; the 
church  bell  is  mug,  and  the  meeting  as- 
sembles; and  then,  as  the  clergyman  is 
popular,  they  adjourn  to  ins  house,  where 
they  can  sit  comfortably.  There  i"  plenty 
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Tin*  singular  pronoun  “tbouM  vv&s  former- 
ly used  among  English  Quakers,  as  it  eon 
tinues  to  be  among  many  of  the  common 
people  of  Eu gland  not  connected  with 
Friends.  In  the  north  I often  met  a well- 
to-do  landed  proprietor,  a drinking  and 
vulgar  mail;  whom  l heard  say  to  lus 
wife,  ” Hold  thy  noise,  thou  knows  nowght 
about  it"  But  among  the  Quakers  of 
Sussex  “thee”  was  used  for  ' thou."  un- 
grammatically. as  in  our  own  country. 

As  regards  other  peculiarities  of  Sussex 
speech,  1 do  not  hear  much  of  that  most 
striking  English  one  that  drops  the  letter 
h where  i*  belongs  and  places  it  where  it 
does  not.  as.  v'  Hurable  land  is  cavier  tax 
cd"  : ‘"That's  luv  h uncle ; he's  not  very 
Ya.lt  by /’  1 saw  in  the  house  of  some  wor- 
thy people  a vohmie  inscribed  in  this  man 
tier:  '*  Alfred  Hopkins  : a present  from  is 
mother  on  is  third  birthday." 

Bill  in  Sussex.  as  in  New  England,  I 


of  room  for  all  who  come.  There  must 
be  three,  and  the  number  assembling  is 
generally  live,  there  behig  several  hundred 
residents  in  the  parish.  The  clergyman 
is  included  in  the  live,  and  is  generally 
complimented  by  being  put  into  the  chair. 
One  man  proposes  the  mime  of  an  officer, 
and  another  seconds  it;  the  chair  man  asks 
whether  it  is  agreeable  to  those  present, 
and. they  generally  say  Yes.  He  does  not 
add.  ‘'"Those  who  are  opposed  will  say  No." 


Before  closing  this  article  I desire  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  Sussex  dialect. 
W illiam  Penn  bought  an  estate  in  this 
county  in  1670,  anil  lie  carried  to  the  West- 
ern coxi Uncut  as  colonists  two  hundred 
I icopl  e. * In  one  respw  l the  Q i ta  kers  of  our 
own  conn try  resemble  those  of  Sussex. 


* U gW/cVa  i 8st Mr/.  Fmhahlv  IViVtv 
of  these  bi-fort’  lam. 
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xAnoUmi'  •poi.-uliarity  worth  noticing  is 
that  Mr.  Fotil  spoke  of  pvg&  being  fad iVotn 
\i  fay)  inKi^ul  ofafro/f,  a*  no  jn*imnrtn<:e 
teongh.  ' v 'C^i 

• vltf  ji&^v Wjm  hoedaed  of  *ey- 

mg  fail  for  ;>»ntifiMc.  Van  Sn^«*x  foiled  vm  . 

' I itaye  Mi«*  aym Oil  .the  fail.’ and  .Sms^o.v 
fi&jplu  reckon' - TU# 

'ft*  rooster,  ■ t%  fowl 

/wfcigh  iciUfiy ;»>r  c*:iil  u t'^kv 

in. Fork,  e.ldfa  1 was  ra)ki*ou.  Horiounly,- 

ftMener*  begim  to  xinik • !.*••<  mise  I said  1 
far  ( f Jiirik  ; fan  iii  .Sus^^  the  cv- 
pressioii  flitch  provoked  kftig^ejp  <ms  my 
saying  fliat  I had  tny  bcfrirud  failed  nrfa 
m Manchester,.  3Ti^.  fandVklvAv  was  lift'd 
it  might  have  been  Ih.cd  or  'bring  up  tin 
the  wall  fa;’/; . ' 'fa 


find  * simitar  |>«  t*n ] ia *dt>  uttVotmg  tin."  end 
<4  words,  as  faehiokiiig'*  fur  ehiekefa  tiiid 
1 for*  hnoaekoivpmg.  thus 
dropping  and  adding  <y.  Iiuhavl,-  l Ward 
viyouh^k^piid/  for  th«  0g  is  sharp  us 
in faknne  parts  of  onr  country  — Fred  tji»> 
rayons' ; fan  I think'  the Mt  is  sharper  in 
dbft  of  KrigUmt  than 

Although  m many  bussc y people  c;»me 
in  tfamnsylvama,  yet  pe./n  hard  fas  *>f  the 

dhUerd  ItfeSfe  mn'net  to 

■ tidbit?  of  filtTgiatidn  ttud'al  the  risk'  tit. 
being  eftn^UT’od  for  iiicorrectiie^.  I will 
mention  some  PenusyHank  ones  atv, 

' J done  it/'  ^ I seen  it  T v'  I ward  to  get 
Alud  ofitfa;  <r  wiVui&fafo*  «mee  ' hit  him  a 
'T  for  a blow. 

NVny  England  -'expressions  b»  tv  are. 


; l tiffyr  arid  heard  Jh  ;t*iis*t**/.ur  tJie:  youth. 

I of  Eupfa.ud.  In  tin*  eaat  l v failed  ihe  H o 
land  and  level  wheargrov*  nig  regi*»n.  in 
/ the  afarlh  the,  f£dh>  */f’Guath<n;laajd „ tho^ 
i WUs  ifad  oyrTdook  the  lakesfamd  t Wf  pASr 
/tyre  Aftr  their  side^  the  $hndl  Herd  whvk 
Ahd  qnthntg  farming  dist riels,  f 
• Visited  Man*  in  sier.  j>!a<  kl-urn.  ami  h 
rdaie.  l«o  h^iru  sumetfhng  of  lhr  popttlods 
miintafn\viitviag  region 
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TIIB  TREATY  OF  PEACE  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 


rilHE  30th  day  of  November,  1882,  corn 
.JL  pleted  the  period  of  one  1 iu  i ulred  yea rs 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  by  which  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  United 
states.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktowu,  which  virtually  ended  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  occurred  on  the  19th  of 
October.  1781.  Between  that  date  arid  t he 
dOth  of  November,  1782,  there  ensued  a 
prolonged  and  intricate  negotiation,  iu 
which  it  was  for  a time  uncertain  wheth- 
er we  were  to  extort  from  England  an 
admission  of  our  independence,  or  wheth- 
er the  war  was  to  be  renewed,  or  whether 
some  other  basis  for  a peace  was  to  be 
found  in  some  other  way.  There  is  some- 
thing quite  dramatic  in  the  involutions 
and  convolutions  of  that  remarkable  ne- 
gotiation. in  which  the  fate  of  our  coun- 
try was  entangled  in  the  a Hairs  of  Europe 


a very  unusual  compound  of  couscien 
tiousness  and  cunning,  firmness  of  will 
and  tumviwness  of  mind,  ignorance  of  his- 
tory and  knowledge  of  living  men,  a de- 


lory  auu  knowledge  of  living  men,  a de- 
fective education,  a great  experience  a 
love  of  his  country,  and  an  incapacity  to 
understand  her  true  welfare.  Yet,  with 
all  his  deficiencies,  while  he  actually  gov- 
erned he  was  a great  power  in  the  state. 
His  reign  was  interrupted  by  one  tit  of 
mental  aberration,  which  was  followed  by 
a temporary  restoration  of  his  faculties, 
arid  it  then  closed  in  a long  period  of  in- 
curable insanity  and  strict  seclusion.  But 
while  he  did  govern  he  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarch*  that  had  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  He  came  very  near  to  estab- 
lishing a system  of  personal  government, 
w ith  more  actual  power  in  the  crown  than 
it  had  exercised  since  the  last  of  the  Stu- 
arts was  excluded  by  the  revolution  <»f 
1088.  Tins  i:s  not  the  place  to  explain  all 
the  means  by  which  lie  made  lus  own  trill 
such  a force  in  the  government;  but  one 
of  them  consisted  in  the  large  number  of 
placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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^ xtdmuustraUOtt  of  Lord 

Nor?)?.  »ui  vvhoMt  th»  conduct  *A  the 
ArneFio&ii  fear'  htiii  dfctfulrnd,  -w/l  who.  it 
ir^ %eii  on  that  w ar  in 
,{<*-  j ;H«  >yf  ill  of  t hf  s Kin  £ af^  il? 

• fef y.  of  tho  uaJtHm* litlf 
:mtiin&  hWvvf'ri 

ifahili,  17M2.  fltV  sticcvasluil  by  tfe<y 
MaWjvtis  of  R^kihvdiaiOv  Ui£  head  «;>f 
$Sg$fi;  $$|  a^ti.xV  j\inv  ^rhich  iiHtl  5U‘;iUi}v 
tilt1 /iJiiH\Wv*4^  that  -Ifil  to  the  !$$:. 
Kud'&ii*  steps  •rtiaV/liswl  bfer>  taUex*  lii.Ms 
. • ' ?:.  * : - ‘ ; ..  ‘ ..  A; : : ";v . ••■ '/ :; 
/ftife'  tl^  wj#  virtu* 

rn4  mni  flfe  ft  is  time,  had  taken  of>5w%;  ;w 
be  ami  his  immediate  friend*  lav! 

; v»u  -t‘2  ' V-'j 


kmg<ioni,  botfi  cjiad  an 


. ^ Ti»^  first.;  vtVwdii.mii .•  of  U»r»i  Ko*ki rtj^bHm's -»«?•.. 

■}$'  ofitve' V*  M gi  vtfii  fov  pi*  M's}  Ik  or  Jvitig 
Up^r-viol  TnO.np  ol  Ko»h*nerf  if*  >f  kewv 
Uv  him  id  ffa  tine*  W WiHUm  Dm  k*’  in  ) {'&&<• 
f;vv^^v  „f  Eif,:\>twl  Iforfr",  V‘?l  U„  |*  47$*.  ohe-a 
A .•!*•>  ?aP;  Kj‘i‘1  Khinv«)tux»»Un  f<»w  v»jlnnj**^|i^:  hue 
Pw  }> 1 1 1.  hi  KaegTrom  > » i -i  comitctmu  *.\ i I >4  rim 
}i/rk til  \V!ii;:*.-.H!v  ilwi  {u»m>,„.  H>  i.!w*U  li*.i»» 

(t) e«»;W  <*\i; - f l*« • \1,*j  nhn  h;til  Ot<*  Kin'p;  whttj 


tiifi'&Xji-jxiiffifui  ByiSr  W&tifr  air  U iteUrii^rtttifSiV.  Tlifc 
eby.t  Jidda  7s  :yi  krn$t  "Ky 

in  Ou<  I / ■•>'■’?.:/  /»V.y  :*/.-,•  I nr  t‘?,VJ\  p-  J77,  fiJHncU, 

*.viii,  ti;p  :,jpl  0}*'  U*'iv?;nu 

Va;eii£-&tAf}#f  *i rtikyj3n?J<9ft$c 4»v  «’  pa  r ns  tiji* 
AjTabfr^h!.  ffi  Huh  Srr  *»Uu  lln:  4'.  ft 

AV*^/7^/»a  i . t>  1 72. 
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known  a:s>;tbf*  Kjo.uV  ^vh<>  j to  ujh.»i  Uh*  nnmlino/i  fbaf.  Ije 

'vh‘o ; uot  usually  iii  tlio  ministry,  svho  kail  . sbould  Ik-  albnv{‘\l  to  make- a peace  \yitli 
only  a nominal  eouiiev^ion  witb  aiiy  par-  Ann  rira  -a-  ^ood  ;»  pt^^e  as  con  hi  be  yl» 
iy.  hm  Vthosy  wk^. -often  defeate.d  any-  ' taineib  but  ab.wilnlely  peuce.*  From  I\is 
ibinv*  that  tbe  Ktal:;  jsbfd  to  defeat,  :»m!  .just  and  exc.ellvut  cbaracier.  and  In*  bn;:b 
Nteifetmies  t-arr»ed  anything  iliat  iie  \visli-  I l»ositem  in  tlm  country  supported  ,o  he 
^d.;hy  have  eaiTied.  » was,  P»o.  by  stunt*  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
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feokif/jrhHiJu  mw  placed  at  th<j  bead  of 
the  new  mmi£tn\  the  King  abs6luihiy 
refused  to  see.  him  during  the  negotia- 
tions, which  were  curried  on  through 
Lord  Shelburne  ; that  in  those  negotia- 
tions eon  v ei-uiiums  took  place  between 
the  King  and  Lord  •wh'i^ 

the  latter  never  cowmmk-atod  to  a uy 
of  hii  tfdleae  ties;  that  the  King  o 
much  ikderaumd  when  ihhs  admim* 
imtion  wiu  AutiuhI  n&  Jfn  had  atwatj^v 
been*  not  to  yield  thtf  inde^fidesibe  of 
Antetiea  • #nfl  that  X*otd  Shelhom^ 
the  King -a  fee!  i rig  mi 
this  poiuiu  iji  addition  tv*  them 
Lord  Shelburne's  iharacier  for  mk'eiL 
ly  and  pluliv  doling  vpa?»  uot  Ki^b 
&tmn>g  lnktmnthhilto&ri  fb&£'. 
hound  Ip  regard  him  as  mi  improbable* 
iustmtnent  of  any  1 ms  idi on  « pprpi isft 
whicii  tlve  lCitig  Jhhy  have  entertamed: 

chunioter  of  George  III  r 
with  the  almost 
insane  iciuioily  with  which  lie  clung  to 
id  ea  of  snbd  at  ug;  iho  col  - 
iibcmlU  ‘C&u&h-  tfa to.be- 
I li rfM  riiiir3^pa,LI  e i tJ  t f ^ hope  of  d'e 
jfentixigthf-  pohqv  ami  ruhbUgr  himself  of 
■■■'■■■'0  V pei*sonS  i»f  the  Rockt  ogham  Whigs, 
Ba  t >v  1 ketj  ier  the  IChi^:  Shel  - 

hftftnfc  i n that  i^ihinp  w j i h out  Hay 

si  pis  tafd  e&ign  bie^d  now,  »ir 

whether  Lord  Sind  burp c hpns*df  shared 
m such  a purpose  f.f  the  King  entertain-' 
ed  it.  it  is  certain  that  the  adptinisn-atiori 
was  fcuaiibcl  ajper  cifcuin^ane^s  entirely 
Onfayorablft  to  aPccuss  Although  Lc*rd 
’^;{kit »gl i Hwi  a j id . , hi*;  u q tforkiood 

that  they  whre  taking  ijftfiee  «m  Hip  fgpdk- 
iheiitiil  copdftloii  $(  y iihlef^nd- 

emw  of  America  ami  making  a treaty,  no- 
one  had.  any  pelrsoxud  mtevCouj'Hf*  w ith 
'lyip.g  2y nal tS!pd-!>uriK% 

WhMh^r  thh  fti&lcii iglram  prCrp^tioh? 
ffrm  v^htreyed  U>  the  King  Hi: me rttihg  or 

veihilfly,  theiio  iiviis.  a poKsJbiKtJ  of  futuro 
cf)j>iroveHy  as  to  the  iteh  that  Vv ns  to  he 
mudoof  the.  eoncessioVi  of  American-  huh* 
J^*ch‘iii^ fc'VVm,  irthvre  \v;&£  hot  as  to  the 
wlt(%  htm$ ’’of  l he  atiriuhtHttt*liczi,  i f t he 
King sluhild  choose  byrhise a <|n ion  and 
especially  if  tie  should  be  assisted  in  doing 
so  by  Lord  Slodlmemv  who  aku»«  knew  In 
what  Hie  King  had  assented.  I am  not 
•i ware  (hah any  inddenee  vxisTs  showing 
tiiyft  ihv  propifsithms  nf  Lord  Rockingham 
'Were  conveyed  to  fire  KiiHf  in  writing:  nr 
ih at  any  atiswer  was  rciutned  <dher  iiian 
a vr  rlvt)  tine  through  Lord  Shelburne.  If 


tbs:  gif  tiitcatiiMi.**. 


ing  cOhh^t  n*  wmijld  lmY/t  My  $$&H.  of 
future  dtM*uo}.  The  pimple  of  boll/  eOitlt- 

ijri^  wll  have  that  a 

ministry  ioriued  ttpoir  He  hu.sL  of  the 
l>est  j^eHce  vyhicb  ciyaid  ho  w 

epibriuhog  mpn  who  tint}  always  had  the 
wisdom  to  desire,  on  hu^yH*iete4  co»ii|p|^ 
between  ^ England  &nil 

Ahiuties. - would  settle  all  tine  relations  of 
the  tAVfV  ccMHAtries-  upon  a Arm  footipg  ai 
tl*«‘  Nn]..'  OHtmHii  w'ln*n  they yy 


. re;„td  UH'-- 

npItHtt*  the  Wilt1,  ami  to 
Oidf-j»Vi,<hu)r*»  i,tf  Uie  revolted  «T'OhoiH'Sr 

t^htyvhAtny^r  wore  the  hophs  AmihAl  mx 
either  siih-  of  fcjip  Athiuihy  tviitn  tlu? 
.'I'Mi.Mi Id 'ij.r  -WfiucY  to  power  m EueleVid.. 
tluLe  iiopes  vYere  demoted  JiL-mrcl  M'illi  a 
Ht/eedy  cheek.  The  King  hiol  introduci'd 
iut>*  t he  new. Whig  cabinet  at  itvforniui  hu, 
the  vuerm.-  td  disseosio-fy  in  the  person  of 
Lord  ^hpHiurhei  If  .its-  how  well  kthfwn 
t-imt  Lord  Roekipghani  and  hhc  friends 
were  jo  reed  upon  ti<*ArgP  III.,  by  the  utter 
iuiposyd»d}fy  Pi  carrthte  e*n  l)»e  gorern- 
men!  atul  againd  hi^  Map 

^ty.\  strong-  peiwpai  as  well  a$  p»>litlchl 
ilisfi kh ^ til^f  .aiihQpg’h  ike  Irfui-qins  &t 


> ff>n*il'sx>u Id :» idY  hc  tftu  rkyiig 

eoniro.t  i(»?». 
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this  was  so,  t here  was  a singular  oversight 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr. 
Fox,  considering  their  want  of  personal  re- 
lations with  the  King,  in  not  binding  his 
Majesty  by  a wri  tten  acceptance  of  written 
terms,  unless,  indeed,  etiquette  made  this 
impossible.  It  appears  that  the  first  per- 
son who  was  commissioned  by  the  King 
to  treat  with  Lord  Rockingham  was  the 
Chance)  lor.  Lord  Thu  plow.  When  he  had 
received  Lord  Rrekirigbain’s  terms,  and 
had  commu n ic&f  ed  them  to  the  King,  a 
•somewhat  evasive  answer  was  returned, 
and  the  negotiation  stopped.  In  a few 
days  it  was  renewed  through  Lord  Shel- 
burne, tli£  King  at  the  same  time  declin- 


ing to  see  Lord  Rockingham.  The  latter 
then  stated  his  propositions  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne, who  undertook  to  obtain  the  King’s 
assent  to  them ; and  he  afterward  rfc ported 
given  his  assent.  The 


that  the  King  had 
proposit ion s,  accord i ng f o Dr.  W a l ker King 
(uhi  <ftupra)< were  the  same  winch  had  1 >een 
stated  to  Lord  Thurlow.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  this  mode  of  communication 
there  was  great  room  for  future  controver- 
sy as  to  the  precise  principles  on  which 
the  sid mi  nisi  rat  ion  had  been  formed  ; ami 
SUch  controversy  in  fact  arose. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  almost  any  period 
of  English  history  since  the.  modern  doc- 
trines of  their  constitution  have  prevailed. 
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the  acceptance  by  the  sovereign  of  a set  of 
ministers  whose  political  opinions  and  pur- 
poses were  well  known,  would  be  held  as 
a 14}  implied  pledge  that  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  reverse  the  measures  of  their  pre- 
decessors, especially  if  public  opinion,  act- 
ing through  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance,  had  pro- 
nounced that  a total  change  of  measures 
was  necessary.  But  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  Rockingham  party  that  while  Par- 
liament and  the  nation  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a peace  with  America  must 
be  made,  there  was  no  definite  opinion 
in  Parliament  as  to  the  point  of  acknow- 
ledging our  independence;  that  the  King 
was  still  determined  not  to  yield  this  point ; 
that  if  it  were  to  be  yielded,  the  time  and 
manner  of  making  the  admission,  and  the 
use  to  be  made  of  it,  were  questions  on 
which  the  members  of  a cabinet  might 
differ ; that  this  cabinet  was  composed  part- 
ly of  men  who  were  not  followers  of  Lord 
Rockingham ; and  that  if,  as  Rockingham 
and  his  friends  intended,  the  power  to  give 
an  unconditional  assent  to  American  in- 
dependence before  a treaty  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  terms  on  which  they  took  of- 
fice, their  acceptance  of  office  had  not  been 
so  conducted  as  to  preclude  all  dispute 
on  this  head,  or  to  bind  their  colleagues 
or  the  King  to  this  course  of  action. 

Lord  Rockingham  had  held  the  seals  of 
office  only  three  months  when  he  died — 
probably  to  the  great  misfortune  of  his  own 
country  and  of  ours.  Doubtless  it  may 
admit  of  question  whether  he  possessed  the 
force  of  character  necessary  to  have  en- 
countered and  controlled  the  prejudices  of 
a sovereign  who  thoroughly  disliked  him, 
and  who  was  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of 
his  wise,  liberal,  frank,  and  open  nature. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  would  have  wanted,  if  he 
had  lived,  the  influence  requisite  to  have 
guided  the  nation  to  a true  and  sound  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  America;  for  to  create 
such  a policy  was  to  undo  the  mischief  of 
many  years  of  folly,  of  imbecility,  and  of 
obstinate  adherence  to  wrong.  His  polit- 
ical connection  was  not  large,  although  it 
embraced  those  who  acted  more  wisely  and 
thought  more  comprehensively  for  the  in- 
terests of  England  than  did  most  of  her 
statesmen  of  that  age.  Above  all,  it  em- 
braced Edmund  Burke  and  Charles  James 
Fox.  The  one,  notwithstanding  his  im- 
petuosity and  his  occasional  errors  of  judg- 
ment, was  unquestionably  one  of  the  great- 
est, if  not  the  greatest,  of  those  political 


philosophers  who  have  been  likewise 
practical  statesmen.  The  other,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  vices,  added  to  con- 
summate Parliamentary  abilities  a moder- 
ation of  temper,  a sagacity,  a knowledge 
of  the  system  of  Europe,  and  a liberality 
of  mind  which  better  fitted  him  to  preside 
over  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.*  But 
these  great  men  and  their  associates  in  the 
Rockingham  party,  even  if  their  chief  had 
lived,  must  still  in  all  probability  have 
succumbed  with  him,  as  they  were  obliged 
to  succumb  without  him,  to  the  untoward 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  Rockingham  administration  had 
had  time  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  in- 
itiate certain  tentative  inquiries  into  the 
powers  and  disposition  of  the  American 
Commissioners,  then  on  the  Continent,  to- 
make  a truce  or  a treaty;  and  even  these 
inquiries  were  awkwardly  and  irregularly 
conducted,  and  without  any  definite  and 
consistent  plan  on  the  part  of  the  British 
cabinet,  on  account  of  the  differences  and 
jealousies  between  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Shelburne.  Shel- 
burne was  Secretary  for  the  department  in 
which  the  colonies  were  then  included; 
Fox  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  If  the  American  States 
were  to  be  treated  with  on  the  footing  of 
an  acknowledged  independence,  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiation  belonged  to  Mr. 
Fox.  If  their  independence  was  not  to  be 
yielded  before  negotiation,  but  they  were 
to  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  still  revolt- 
ed colonies  of  Great  Britain,  whose  inde- 
pendence was  one  of  the  points  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  treaty,  the  business  belong- 
ed to  Lord  Shelburne.  Upon  this  very 
important  question  the  two  Secretaries 
were  at  variance. 

But  besides  this  difference  of  opinion  on 
a fundamental  point,  the  manner  in  which 
the  negotiation  was  commenced  was  very 
unfortunate  for  the  ascendency  of  that 
portion  of  the  cabinet  who  were  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  admission  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  America.  It  appeal’s  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1782,  before  the 
downfall  of  Lord  North’s  ministry  was 
known  at  Paris,  Dr.  Franklin  had  address- 


* Fox  hold  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  under 
Lord  Rockingham  for  three  months  only,  and  in  the 
coalition  ministry  he  held  the  same  position  for 
about  eight  months.  In  those  short  periods  h^ 
seems  to  me  to  have  fully  justified  what  is  said  of 
him  in  the  text. 
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dome  Vt  ii  fiirtlier  r<  sv<lu>ifnj  uy  nvdUome 
Mn  Fox  lb  gCve  fiiy  |rp,w:e**s;  tb  3Mr|d^rtT; 
v illt*  to  t »*om v at  Puns  irttlf  all  th*?  belle 
powei^  ujjpri  till*  hu-sis  of  American 
imiepcmdexiee  $trd  the  Trady  of  PafdCxhyd 
‘m  case  lit  is  proposition  should  ifbv-i$ 
.eeptod,  t*>  iw  vite  the  ,F reti elx  -govtit-Witeti  l 
to bp  ikyparty* 

Tin*.  rcsolutimi  way  tai  frolp  being  >-ai- 

ir<{act(?ry  In  .,M^  Fox..  He  had  jfj^sdfij^; 
convinced  tii0  tip  peace  with  Amcrura 
wulii  rtnbfe  without  -j & previotm  up; 
kttAyl(^^i>p>i€  ?>/  her  i wdojwtd^m^  siftd 
fie  J 

dnmt  it i pmseiit  her  ii)(le)>eodi>tjoe  to  the 
other  hotlig^wjvis  io  the*  light  of  a e«m.h 
tiou  to  1*3  made  the  price  of  scmi-el  hing 
which  Epghmd  shin : p\  require  <\f  Utenre 
he  tiitu^if  to  bmvg 

&>>6u t ntioh  of  the  cabinet, 
chaiig'i  tig  the  busis  of  ilia  uegot  lktiap , He; 
procured  bti  the  ?:*<t  of  May  the  adcipueu 
of  a minute  instructing  Mr.  Orcoriil*  m 
projxxse  the  inde|K>ndei^y  of  Anithri^  ipl 
the  iirst  irtsMrieer  mslcHtl  of  mekhig  d 4 

condioor.  of  a general  treaty,  !f  Thteli& 
supposed  and  i mended  to  in*  sufficient  m 
ipbrstion  of  Aiberiehh  by 
dependence  of  all  emidpjori*  so  far  a>.  U»r 
other  IxdUgemits  A^ro  emm*  >To*h  tfb- 
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scui  io  Dr.  Fmo.kliii  ilmt  tin  proposition* 
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inquiries  were  sent  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Before  his  answer  came,  Mr.  Fox  en- 
deavored to  bring  the  cabinet  to  adopt  liis 
views  of  the  policy  of  conceding  the  in- 
dependence of  America  without  waiting 
for  a treaty.  To  his  great  chagrin  he 
then  found  that  Lord  Shelburne  put  an 
entirely  different  interpretation  upon  the 
minute  of  May  23  from  that  which  lie, 
Fox,  intended  it  should  have.  Fox  main- 
tained that  as  to  the  negotiations  with 
France  the  words  of  that  minute  contain- 
ed a complete  and  final  recognition  of 
American  independence.  Lord  Shelburne 
contended  that  the  recognition  was  meant 
to  be  conditional,  depending  on  the  con- 
clusion of  a general  peace ; and,  if  such  a 
peace  was  not  made,  that  England  and 
America  would  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  before  the  negotiation 
was  commenced. 

Suspecting  a design  of  still  reducing  the 
colonies  to  their  former  allegiance,  Fox 
pressed  for  a decision  by  the  cabinet  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
admission  of  their  independence,  and  be- 
ing outvoted,  he  then  declared  his  purpose 
to  resign  his  office,  which  he  said  he  had 
for  some  time  continued  to  hold  solely  be- 
cause of  the  illness  of  Lord  Rockingham.* 
On  the  next  day  Lord  Rockingham  died. 
Fox,  Burke,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
others  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs  in  a 
short  time  retired  from  office,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  it  became  known  that 
Lord  Shelburne  was  to  be  Premier. 

Fox  was  severely  blamed  at  the  time  for 
leaving  office  on  these  differences  in  the 
cabinet,  and  he  has  been  blamed  ever  since. 
His  justification — apart  from  all  consider- 
ations of  his  personal  objections  to  Lord 
Shelburne  as  a fit  successor  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham— depends  upon  his  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  administration  of 
the  latter  was  formed.  In  his  vindica- 
tion of  himself  in  Parliament  he  declared 
that  there  were  points  of  the  first  and 
most  essential  importance  on  which  the 
administration  had  abandoned  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  had  been  formed.  This 
was  denied  by  Lord  Shelburne  and  his 
adherents.  What  these  points  were  could 
not  be  publicly  stated,  but  it  is  evident 
that  Fox  alluded  to  the  negotiations  for 
a peace.  He  was  certainly  excusable  for 
believing  that  to  withhold  the  recognition 


* This  occurred  June  30,  1782. 


of  their  independence  until  the  Ameri- 
cans had  bargained  for  it  in  a treaty,  or 
to  make  it  a condition  in  negotiating  with 
the  other  belligerents,  was  hazardous  to 
the  peace  which  the  administration  was 
formed  to  obtain,  and  was  therefore  dan- 
gerous to  England.  But  in  this  matter  of 
the  secession  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
from  office  history  must  apparently  rest 
in  two  conclusions:  First,  that  they  be- 
lieved they  had  taken  office  upon  the  basis 
of  yielding  the  independence  of  America 
before  a treaty  should  be  necessary;  and 
secondly,  that  they  had  not  taken  sufficient 
guarantees  for  this  purpose  when  the  cab- 
inet w*as  formed.* 

These  occurrences  are  important  at  the 
present  day  to  us  so  far  only  as  their  in- 
vestigation enables  us  to  trace  the  web  of 
these  events,  and  those  actions  of  English 
statesmen  which  continued  in  the  counsels 
of  Great  Britain  the  predominance  of  a 
narrow  and  illiberal  policy  toward  the 
United  States  even  after  the  necessity  of 
peace  had  become  apparent — a policy 
which  first  caused  the  war  for  our  inde- 
pendence, then  made  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  independence  what  Lord  Shelburne 
called  44 a necessary  evil,”  and  then  con- 
tinued, after  this  evil  had  been  submitted 
to,  to  postpone  and  avoid  all  efforts  to 
bring  the  two  countries  into  really  amica- 
ble and  practically  beneficial  relations. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  spirit  of  the 
England  of  that  day  drawn  in  colors  that 
are  not  flattering,  let  him  turn,  not  to  any 
American  writer  of  that  or  any  other  pe- 
riod, but  to  the  pages  of  one  of  the  wisest 
Englishmen  of  the  subsequent  age,  the 
late  Professor  Smythe,  of  Cambridge, 
whose  teachings  of  history  at  that  univer- 
sity have  had  much  to  do  with  forming 


* In  the  brief  account  given  in  the  text  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rocking- 
iiain  ministry  I have  omitted  many  immaterial  facts 
respecting  the  double  negotiation  carried  on  at  Par- 
is bv  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  I have  not 
thought  it  important  to  consider  how  far  Mr.  Fox 
was  worthy  of  blame,  as  a British  statesman,  for  his 
efforts  to  make  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  successor 
of  Lord  Rockingham.  That  he  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  resentment,  and  therefore  may 
have  acted  unwisely,  is  certainly  true.  The  facts 
from  which  my  conclusions  have  been  drawn  are 
scattered  through  various  sources  too  numerous  to 
be  cited,  but  they  can  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Fox , 
by  Lord  John  Russell;  the  Memorial*  of  Fox , by 
the  late  Lord  Holland,  published  under  Lord  John 
Russell’s  editorship;  the  Annual  Register;  Lord 
Mahon’s  Ilixtory  of  England , vol.  vii.,  Appendix ; 
and  the  works  of  Franklin  and  John  Adams. 
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Europe,  and  gave  much  additional  conse- 
quence to  their  minister  who  had  procured 
it.  That  minister  (John  Adams)  was  now 
to  take  an  important  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace. 

That  he  came  to  this  work  with  far  less 
oonfidence  in  the  good-will  of  France  to- 
ward his  country  than  his  illustrious  col- 
league Franklin  had  always  felt,  is  well 
known.  That  his  other  colleague,  Mr.  Jay, 
shared  his  suspicions,  is  also  well  known. 
That  these  suspicions  were  honestly  enter- 
tained, and  that  at  the  same  time  they  were 
entirely  unfounded,  seem  to  me  to  be  pro- 
positions equally  clear.  So  far  as  they 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a peace  with  Eng- 
land without  communication  with  the 
French  government,  the  concealment  must 
be  pronounced  unnecessary ; and  as  it  was 
a breach  of  one  of  the  express  stipulations 
of  the  French  alliance  and  of  the  orders  of 
Congress,  its  want  of  necessity  leaves  the 
defense  of  this  step  a very  difficult  task. 
Without  turning  aside,  however,  from  the 
course  marked  out  for  tlfis  narrative,  it 
is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  ne- 
gotiations were  carried  on  and  concluded 
separately  from  those  of  France  with 
Franklin’s  consent,  and  that  the  French 
ministry,  if  they  had  desired  to  exercise 
any  influence  over  the  minor  stipulations 
which  England  was  to  make  with  the 
Americans,  must  from  this  circumstance 
have  done  so  privately.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered  which  shows  any  other 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment than  a natural  wish  to  moder- 
ate such  demands  of  the  United  States  as 
they  feared  might  hazard  the  great  object 
of  obtaining  from  England  a complete  and 
final  admission  of  American  independence. 
For  this  France  was  undoubtedly  concern- 
ed, but  as  to  the  details  and  arrangements 
of  the  separation  her  ministers  probably 
cared  little.  The  risk  that  was  taken  by  the 
American  Commissioners  was  assumed  by 
men  who  believed  it  to  be  necessary,  and 
whose  patriotism  was  the  guide  of  this  as 
of  all  their  actions. 

The  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  the  fisheries,  the  subject  of  debts 
and  confiscations,  together  with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi— so  far  as  Eng- 
land could  have  any  interest  in  it — and 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  were  the  principal  matters  to 
be  settled  between  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  now  that  a formal  separation 
was  to  be  made.  They  were  settled  in  the 
42* 
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form  of  provisional  articles,  agreed  upon 
and  signed  at  Paris  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  countries  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1782,  without  communication  with 
the  French  government.  The  mode  in 
which  they  were  to  become  definitive  was 
ascertained  by  describing  them  as  articles 
“to  be  inserted  in  and  to  constitute  the 
treaty  of  peace  proposed  to  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  but  which  treaty  is  not  to  be 
concluded  until  terms  of  a peace  shall  be 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
be  ready  to  conclude  such  treaty  accord- 
ingly.” The  first  of  the  articles  so  de- 
scribed acknowledged  the  United  States 
by  their  several  names  to  be  “ free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  States,”  and  de- 
clared that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
“treats  with  them  as  such,”  and  relin- 
quishes all  claims  to  the  government,  pro- 
priety, and  territorial  rights  of  the  same, 
and  every  part  thereof.  Although  all 
this,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  provi- 
sional articles,  was  to  be  inserted  in  a 
treaty  that  was  to  be  made  at  a future  time, 
when  terms  of  a peace  should  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  there  are  two  observations  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  is  that 
whenever  any  peace  should  be  made  be- 
tween England  and  France,  England 
stood  bound  to  the  United  States  to  make 
a treaty  with  them,  which  should  contain 
and  be  constituted  by  these  provisional 
articles  now  agreed  upon;  the  second  is 
that  the  declaration  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land “treats  with”  the  United  States  as 
being  “free,  sovereign,  and  independent” 
contained  words  of  present  import,  oper- 
ating directly  upon  the  political  condition 
of  the  United  States,  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing recalled,  since  they  contained  an  ad- 
mission that  in  the  act  of  making  the 
agreements  which  the  provisional  articles 
embrace,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  meets 
the  United  States  as  independent  and  sov- 
ereign communities.* 

# It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place  that  any 
attempt  to  treat  this  admission  as  haring  been  made 
conditional  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  particular 
peace  then  under  negotiation  with  France  must 
have  been  founded  upon  a quibble.  The  terms  of 
the  provisional  treaty  did  not  leave  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  a position  to  be  recall- 
ed on  the  failure  of  the  pending  negotiations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  for  the  reasons 
which  I have  Btated  in  the  text  It  will  be  seen 
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Upon  all  the  other  topics  embraced  by 
the  provisional  articles  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  unfettered  by  any  express 
instructions  of  Congress,*  and  the  treaty 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded,  in  respect  to  its 
minor  provisions,  as  their  work,  and  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  leading  principle  on 
which  they  acted  throughout.  This  prin- 
ciple was  to  settle  what  was  necessarily 
involved  in  the  final  and  formal  renun- 
ciation of  the  sovereignty  which  Great 
Britain  had  claimed  over  the  United 
States,  and  what  was  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  that  was  to  be  made. 
One  of  these  topics,  of  course,  related  to 
the  boundaries. 

The  terms  of  the  provisional  articles  on 
this  head  left  Great  Britain  in  possession 
of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  east,  making  the 
river  St.  Croix  the  western  limit  of  that 
province;  and  of  the  Canadas  on  the 
north,  carrying  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  through  the  lakes  on- 
ward, as  it  was  then  supposed,  to  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the 
south,  the  line  which  made  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  two  Floridas,  as  settled 
by  the  King  of  England’s  proclamation  in 
1763,  was  adopted  as  the  present  limit  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  west,  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  admitted  to  extend  to  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  its 
course,  from  the  point  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  intersected  by  their  northern 
boundary  down  to  its  intersection  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida 
on  the  31st  parallel  of  latitude.  By  this 
latter  adjustment,  therefore,  all  pretense 
on  the  part  of  Spain  that  the  lands  lying 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
above  the  limits  of  West  Florida  could  be 
conquered  by  her  from  Great  Britain  was 


hereafter  why  this  point  is  alluded  to.  Fortunately 
the  turn  of  events  did  not  give  rise  to  any  occasion 
on  which  a British  minister  could  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  compromise  the  honor  of  his  country  by  an 
effort  to  recall  the  admission  which  had  been  made. 
Whether,  if  the  occasion  had  arisen,  the  attempt 
would  have  been  made,  the  reader  can  judge,  when 
he  passes  through  the  occurrences  to  be  detailed 
hereafter. 

* Various  instructions  had  been  given  by  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  and  different  ultimata  had 
been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  boundaries,  the 
fisheries,  the  claims  of  the  loyalists,  etc. ; but  it  so 
happened  that  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  made 
all  instructions  had  been  repealed  excepting  upon 
the  point  of  independence,  and  the  observance  of 
that  provision  of  the  alliance  with  France  which  re- 
quired that  no  peace  should  be  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  French  government. 


cut  off.  Whether  a peace  should  be  made 
or  war  should  continue  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  the  title  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  in  these  lands  must  now 
be  incontestably  held  to  be  devolved  upon 
the  United  States,  if  these  articles  should 
take  effect  in  a definitive  treaty. 

Having  obtained  this  concession  of  the 
western  boundary,  for  which  the  United 
States  had  always  contended,  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  sought  by  a further 
arrangement  to  leave  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  in  the  best  position  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  their  fu- 
ture dealings  with  Spain. 

That  power,  notwithstanding  her  war 
with  England,  had  not  joined  the  alliance 
between  France  and  America,  and  had 
yielded  none  of  her  pretensions  to  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Eng- 
land, after  her  renunciation  to  the  United 
States  of  all  claim  to  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  river,  and  lying  between  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  could  have  but  a slight  and 
perhaps  only  a conjectural  interest  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  a riparian 
proprietor.  But  it  was  supposed  at  the 
time  that,  after  drawing  the  line  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
westward  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
country  above  it,  and  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  would  touch  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  gave  a color  to  one 
of  the  articles  inserted  in  the  treaty,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  “the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain  free  and 
open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.’1* 

In  making  the  provisional  treaty  the 
American  Commissioners  were  at  liberty, 
under  the  spirit  of  their  instructions,  to 
treat  the  fisheries  as  national  interests  if 
they  should  see  fit  to  do  so.t  Congress 

* Art.  VIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  For  the  mo- 
tives of  this  article,  see  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Commissioners  to  Congress  in  their  dispatch  of  De- 
cember 14,  1782.  JForfo  of  J Adams , viii.,  18. 

t The  fisheries,  before  the  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  treaty  of  peace,  had  been  from  time  to* 
time  regarded  by  Congress  as  a national  interest. 
In  1779,  when  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  sole  Com- 
missioner to  make  a peace  with  Great  Britain,  the 
ultimatum  expressed  in  the  instructions  given  to 
him  embraced  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  boundaries  as  they  were  then  claimed.  But 
he  received  at  the  same  time  a separate  commission 
to  negotiate  a commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ; 
and  in  the  instructions  which  accompanied  it  he 
was  directed  to  regard  the  preservation  of  the  fisli- 
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had  on  one  occasion  defined  the  claim 
which  they  intended  to  make.  It  em- 
braced a right  to  take  fish  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  and  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican seas  to  the  distance  of  three  leagues 
from  the  shores  of  the  British  territories; 
and  it  was  intended  that  still  further  priv- 
ileges should  be  obtained,  if  possible,  in 


'eries  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  States, 
and  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  commerce  without 
an  express  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  American 
claims  to  them. 

The  extent  of  these  claims  appears  from  the  same 
instructions.  It  was  intended  to  secure  an  admis- 
sion of  a right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  to  take  fish  upon  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
-and  throughout  the  American  seas  at  least  to  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  shores  of  the 
British  territories,  and  the  negotiator  was  directed 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a nearer  distance  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia, 
with  a privilege  of  landing  and  drying  (Secret  Jour- 
nals, ii.,  pp.  225, 229,  234).  These  commissions  and 
instructions,  however,  were  not  acted  upon ; and  in 
1781,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  mediation  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
.a  new  commission  was  issued  to  Messrs.  Adams, 
Franklin,  Jay,  Laurens,  and  Jefferson  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace.  In  the  instructions  given  to  them 
the  ultimatum  was  confined  to  the  points  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  preservation  of  the  alliance  with 
France.  Mr.  Adams’s  commission  to  make  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  its  conditions, 
remained  unrevoked.  In  this  posture  of  things  the 
boundaries,  in  which  the  Southern  States  felt  a deep 
interest,  were  placed  upon  a less  secure  footing  than 
the  fisheries,  which-  as  a local  interest  concerned 
-chiefly  the  Eastern  States.  To  remedy  this  inequal- 
ity, Mr.  Madison,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1781,  moved 
in  Congress  an  additional  instruction  to  Mr.  Adams 
not  to  make  a commercial  treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain unless  it  should  embrace  all  the  objects  of  the 
ultimatum  of  1779;  but  his  motion  was  negatived, 
ile  then  (July  12,  1781)  moved  a repeal  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  commission  and  instructions  relative  to  a 
-commercial  treaty,  which  was  carried  against  the 
negative  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  the 
-negotiations  for  the  peace  came  on  in  1782,  the  Com- 
missioners were  to  act  under  the  instructions  of 
June  15, 1781.  Of  the  Commissioners  then  appoint- 
ed, Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens  were 
dn  Europe  ; Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  accept  the  appoint- 
ment ; Mr.  Laurens,  who  was  released  from  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower  in  consequence  of  the  state 
-of  his  health,  did  not  join  his  colleagues  in  Paris  un- 
til the  negotiations  were  nearly  closed.  The  pro- 
visional treaty  was  therefore  chiefly  the  work  of 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay.  Although  the  instruc- 
tions of  June  15,  1781,  made  no  other  ultimata  than 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  French  alliance,  they  at  the  same 
time  referred  the  Commissioners,  as  to  disputed 
•boundaries  and  other  particulars,  to  the  instructions 
giveu  to  Mr.  Adams  in  1779  as  containing  the  “ de- 
sires and  expectations  of  Congress.”  This  refer- 
ence embraced  the  fisheries,  and  was  a warrant  to 
the  Commissioners  to  treat  them  as  interests  of  na- 
. tional  importance. 


the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
of  Paris  a great  part  of  the  valuable  fish- 
eries lay  within  the  extensive  limits  which 
had  been  admitted  to  belong  exclusively  to 
England,  it  is  apparent  that  the  claim  of 
the  Americans  must  be  rested  upon  two  dis- 
tinct grounds.  The  first  of  those  grounds 
was  that  as  to  all  those  regions  which 
formed  part  of  the  open  ocean,  such  as  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  England  could 
not  claim  an  exclusive  appropriation  un- 
der her  treaties  with  France,  since  the 
ocean  is  the  common  property  of  all  na- 
tions. Secondly,  that  in  respect  to  the  wa- 
ters which  by  convention  with  France  had 
been  admitted  to  be  appurtenant  to  British 
territories — however  extensive  and  unusu- 
al the  distance  embraced  by  such  admis- 
sions— the  people  of  the  United  States, 
when  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  had  as- 
sisted in  exploring  and  conquering  the 
fishing  grounds,  had  enjoyed  them  as  a 
national  interest  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  were  now  entitled,  on  becoming  a sep- 
arate nation,  to  hold  these  interests  in  com- 
mon with  Great  Britain,  which  they  had 
formerly  held  in  common  with  her  when 
the  two  nations  were  one. 

From  this  statement — and  it  is  as  strong 
a statement  of  the  American  claim  as  can 
be  made — it  appears  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  waters 
which  by  previous  treaties  between  France 
and  England  had  been  annexed  as  fishing 
grounds  to  British  territories,  or  had  been 
admitted  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  British  crown,  was  very  fit  to  be  made 
a matter  of  negotiation  and  concession. 

The  Americans  could  scarcely  claim  such 
fisheries  as  a right,  where  the  exclusive 
possession  of  Great  Britain  did  not  trench 
upon  the  general  rights  of  all  nations ; and 
where  the  line  of  the  general  right  of  all 
nations  ended,  and  where  the  right  of  par- 
ticular appropriation  began,  it  was  not 
easy,  perhaps  it  was  not  possible,  in  all 
cases  to  define,  although  in  other  cases  a 
definition  was  perfectly  easy.  But  if  the 
extensive  distances  allowed  to  the  British 
claim  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Par- 
is were  to  be  assumed  as  affording  a de- 
finition of  the  extent  of  the  exclusive 
possessions  of  the  British  crown,  and  the 
Americans  claimed  to  share  in  those  pos- 
sessions by  division,  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  assisted  in  conquering  them,  or 
that  they  had  enjoyed  them  as  British  sub- 
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jects,  it  is  plain  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution could  not  have  devolved  upon  the 
United  States  a strict  title  to  possessions  of 
this  nature.  These  possessions  were  not 
parts  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
or  annexed  to  their  territorial  sovereignty ; 
they  were,  or  were  claimed  to  be,  rights 
annexed  to  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
the  British  crown ; they  lay  outside  of  the 
territorial  limits  which  the  Revolution  had 
devolved  upon  the  United  States ; and  any 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  share  in  them 
as  part  of  the  common  property  which  be- 
longed to  the  crown  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  still  a community 
with  Great  Britain  was  a claim  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  those  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency, justice,  and  policy  on  which  Great 
Britain  might  feel  disposed  to  act.* 

It  was  substantially  to  considerations  of 
this  kind  that  the  American  Commissioners 
finally  made  their  appeal,  and  it  was  upon 
such  considerations  that  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  concessions  which  they 
desired,  t 


♦ The  views  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  Count 
de  Vergennes  seem  to  me  to  have  been  entirely 
correct.  He  held  that  the  United  States  could  not 
demand  from  the  King  of  France  a guarantee  of  their 
rights  to  share  in  the  fisheries  which  were  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  British  crown  before  the 
American  Revolution  upon  the  ground  that  by  the 
treaty  of  alliance  the  King  of  France  undertook  to 
guarantee  the  44  possessions’’  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  he  considered  the  fisheries  in  the 
open  sea  and  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  as  free 
to  the  Americans  as  to  all  other  nations.  On  this 
subject  he  held  the  following  language,  in  a dis- 
patch to  M.  De  la  Luzerne,  dated  September  *25, 1779 : 
44  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  fisheries — that  on  the 
high  seas,  and  that  along  the  coasts  of  the  main- 
land and  of  islands.  The  first  is  as  free  as  the  sea 
itself.  It  is  allowed  to  all  nations,  and  no  one  can 
be  excluded  from  it  without  suffering  an  injury. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  with  those  along  the  coasts, 
which  appertain  to  the  proprietor  of  those  coasts, 
and  he  has  a right  to  exclude  from  them  whom  he 
thinks  proper.  The  Americans  have  heretofore  par- 
ticipated in  the  fisheries  as  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  Hence,  from  the  moment  they  threw 
off  the  English  yoke  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent, they  broke  the  community  which  had  exist- 
ed between  them  and  the  mother  country,  and  vol- 
untarily deprived  themselves  of  all  the  advantages 
which  it  had  secured  for  them.” 

f A great  deal  was  said  in  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  sometimes  very  strong  language  was 
used,  especially  by  Mr.  Adams,  concerning  the  right 
of  the  Americans  to  the  fisheries.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  the  Commissioners  were  dealing 
with  a very  extensive  and  a somewhat  complicated 
interest.  In  this  interest  was  involved,  first,  the 
claim  to  use  the  open  ocean.  To  this  claim  the 
character  of  a right  was  strictly  applicable.  But 
there  were  parts  of  the  sea  where,  by  former  con- 


* The  Provisional  Treaty  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Americans  to  take  fish  of  ev- 
ery kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all 
the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  it 
stipulated  that  they  should  continue  to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  fish  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other 
places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  had  at  any  time  previously 
been  accustomed  to  fish.  It  also  provided 
for  a liberty  of  fishing  in  those  waters 
where  England  claimed  an  exclusive  right 
without  any  limitation  of  distance  from 
the  shores,  and  conceded  the  privilege  of 
landing  and  drying  under  certain  circum- 
stances.* 

Another  of  the  topics  that  were  to  come 
into  the  negotiation  for  a peace  between 
England  and  America  related  to  the  debts 
due  from  Americans  to  British  subjects, 
and  to  the  confiscations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  American  States  of  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  Brit- 
ish side  of  the  controversy.  The  princi- 
ple applicable  to  the  recovery  of  debts  was. 
clear  and  simple.  That  a debt  due  from  a 
subject  of  one  belligerent  to  a subject  of  an- 
other ought  not  to  be  held  to  be  extinguished 


ventions  between  France  and  England,  the  latter 
had  been  admitted  to  have  an  exclusive  possession 
of  fisheries  which,  it  might  otherwise  be  contended^ 
were  open  to  all  nations.  So  far  as  the  Americans 
could  succeed  in  carrying  the  line  of  a universal 
right  toward  the  shores,  they  had  no  occasion  to  re- 
sort to  a claim  founded  on  their  former  enjoyment 
as  British  subjects.  But  when  they  entered  the  wa- 
ters in  which  England  claimed  an  exclusive  fishery 
as  a possession  of  the  crown,  and  demanded  a con- 
tinued interest  in  those  fisheries  as  a matter  of  right, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  were  obliged  to  rest  their 
claim  upon  the  idea  that  interests  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England  had  devolved  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  a process  of  severance  worked 
by  the  Revolution.  Now  although  it  is  true  that 
many  arguments  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining that  the  people  of  America  were  in  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  they  had  contributed  a great  deal  to  the 
conquest  from  France  of  England’s  exclusive  pre- 
tensions, etc.,  yet  all  those  arguments  in  truth  re- 
solved themselves  into  an  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
magnanimity  of  England,  and  addressed  themselves 
to  her  policy.  They  had  the  same  tendency  and  the 
same  force  as  the  arguments  which  were  urged  at 
the  same  time,  founded  on  the  anticipation  that  to 
exclude  American  fishermen  from  waters  where  they 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  fish  would  be  the 
cause  of  future  wars.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
article  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries,  while  it 
acknowledges  the  American  claim  of  right  in  waters 
where  it  could  not  have  been  disputed,  admits  it  in 
many  other  places  where  it  could  have  been  resisted 
but  for  considerations  of  sound  policy. 

* Article  III.  of  the  Provisional  Treaty. 
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merely  by  a state  of  war,  although  its  col- 
lection may  be  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  war  itself,  is  one  of  the  received  max- 
ims of  public  law.*  Whether  such  debts 
are  liable  to  seizure  or  extinguishment  by 
the  country  of  the  debtor  at  the  close  of  a 
war  is  a matter  that  has  been  disputed. 
The  principal  difficulty  which  surrounded 
this  subject  in  the  settlement  between 
England  and  America  at  the  close  of  the 
war  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which,  under  the 
Confederation,  was  supposed  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  war,  had  left  this  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  hands  of  the  several  States, 
some  of  which  had  created  legal  impedi- 
ments to  the  recovery  of  debts  due  to  Brit- 
ish subjects,  t 

A provision  was  introduced  into  the 
treaty  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
States  to  remove  these  impediments.! 

But  these  difficulties  were  slight  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  attended  the 
question  whether  compensation  should 
be  made  to  the  loyalist  refugees,  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated  by  the  sev- 
eral States  from  which  they  had  been  ex- 
iled or  had  voluntarily  fled.  England, 
with  a policy  which  was  natural,  and 
which  was  with  her  a point  of  honor, 
springing  from  the  doctrine  of  allegiance 
which  she  held,  had  received  the  Amer- 
ican refugees  as  subjects  who  had  sacri- 
ficed their  estates  to  duty  to  their  sover- 
eign, and  who  were  therefore  entitled  to 
her  best  exertions  to  secure  for  them  a 
restoration  or  an  indemnity.  But  in  this 
question  there  was  likewise  a point  of 
honor  on  the  side  of  the  American  States. 
They  held  that  the  refugees  had  been 
faithless  to  higher  obligations  than  the 
duty  of  allegiance  to  England.  They  de- 
clared that  while  these  persons  remained 
in  the  country,  they  had  by  their  conduct 
and  the  advice  which  they  had  given  to 
the  British  ministry  put  in  peril  the  best 
interests  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
bora.  After  the  war  had  begun,  it  was 
alleged  that  most  of  its  aggravations  and 
horrors  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
American  Tories  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment. It  was  contended  that  as  these 
men  had  chosen  their  side,  and  chosen 
against  the  country  of  their  birth,  their 

• Grotius  (by  Whewell),  lib.  iii.,  cap.  20,  8.  16. 

f See  an  explanation  of  this  subject  in  the  au- 
thor’s History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  250-264. 

X See  Article  IV.  of  the  Provisional  Treaty. 


property  was  forfeited  by  every  principle 
of  justice  and  every  rule  of  that  self-pre- 
servation which  a State  is  entitled  to  treat 
as  a supreme  necessity ; and  that  to  com- 
pensate them  was  to  acknowledge  that  the 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  their  estates 
were  unwarranted,  and  to  admit  that  ad- 
herence to  England  was  a higher  duty  of 
every  American  than  to  adhere  to  the 
rights  and  fortunes  of  his  native  land. 

On  both  sides  of  this  question  a moral- 
ist who  examines  it  with  impartiality  will 
discover  much  truth,  and  perhaps  the  bal- 
ance is  not  easily  found.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  conclusions  of  a speculative 
inquirer  on  this  head,  he  would  not  fail 
to  notice  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  passions  of  great  communities, 
moved  by  kindred  but  opposing  impulses, 
act  so  directly  against  each  other  that  no- 
thing but  address,  and  an  adjustment 
which  really  settles  the  point  of  honor 
on  neither  side,  can  terminate  the  contest. 

In  a conflict  of  national  feelings  almost 
any  practical  solution  is  for  the  case  a 
right  one,  provided  it  humbles  no  nation- 
al pride  and  violates  no  principle. 

During  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
Dr.  Franklin  shrewdly  put  this  question, 
u What  would  the  English  nation  say  to 
a proposition  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne,  and  to  return  their  estates  to  those 
who  had  adhered  to  them  ?”  There  can 
be  no  stronger  illustration  than  this  of 
the  principle  that  there  are  cases  where 
the  public  safety  is  not  only  the  supreme 
but  the  true  law.  The  hereditary  right 
of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  was  unques- 
tionable. That  those  who  followed  their 
fortunes  did  so  from  a loyalty  as  pure  and 
noble  as  could  have  animated  any  of  the 
American  refugees  is  equally  certain. 

Nay,  we  may  without  injustice  believe 
that  the  Jacobite  loyalty  was  a purer  and 
nobler  sentiment  than  the  loyalty  of  the 
American  Tory ; for  the  cause  of  the  Stu- 
arts was  hopeless  and  desperate  from  the 
first,  while  the  cause  of  George  HI.  in 
America  was  neither  hopeless  nor  unlike- 
ly to  prevail  until  long  after  the  Tories 
had  chosen  their  side.  The  great  and  con- 
trolling reasons  why  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  unwilling  to  make  any 
stipulation  for  the  restoration  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  loyalists  were  two.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  no  authority  ade- 
quate to  this  object.  They  were  agents 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
government,  which  had  not  confiscated 
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the  property  of  the  loyalists,  had  not  been 
authorized  to  restore  them  or  to  give  com- 
pensation for  them  by  the  States  which 
had  seized  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
Commissioners  knew  very  well  that  the 
States  would  never  consent  to  perform 
any  stipulations  which  they  might  make 
on  this  subject,  and  they  frankly  said  so. 
In  the  second  place,  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  provisions  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  this  coun- 
try a body  of  persons  whose  feelings  and 
political  attachments  would  be  adverse  to 
the  Revolution,  and  who  might  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  a British  party  in  America. 

The  English  government  struggled  long 
and  hard  upon  this  part  of  the  treaty ; for 
there  was  no  topic  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment more  likely  to  give  embarrassment 
to  a British  minister  than  this.  The  ref- 
ugees were  numerous  and  clamorous. 
Many  of  them  were  in  England.  They 
besieged  the  ministry  with  their  demands, 
and  those  demands  addressed  themselves 
to  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  principles  of 
the  nation.  But  the  case  was  hopeless 
from  the  first.  All  that  the  American 
Commissioners  could  do  was  to  offer  to  in- 
sert an  article  in  the  treaty  making  it  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  recommend  to  the 
States  certain  provisions  in  favor  of  those 
whose  property  had  been  confiscated. 
This  offer  was  at  length  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted by  the  British  government.*  It 
was  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
further  confiscations  of  property  or  pro- 
ceedings against  the  person  on  account  of 
the  part  which  individuals  had  taken  in 
the  war ; that  there  should  be  a firm  and 
perpetual  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
that  all  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  that  the  King  of  England 
should,  with  all  convenient  speed,  with- 
draw his  fleets  and  armies,  and  surrender 
the  military  posts  which  he  still  held, 
without  causing  any  destruction  or  carry- 
ing away  any  negroes  or  other  property 
of  the  Americans. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  settlement 
by  which  it  was  mutually  and  formally 
agreed  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  should  separate  forever,  as  they  had 
long  been  separated  in  fact.  It  is  at  once 
apparent,  on  the  inspection  of  the  prelim- 
inary treaty  of  peace,  that  it  left  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries 

* See  Article  V.  of  the  Provisional  Treaty  as  to  the 
details  and  discussions  attending  this  part  of  the 
negotiation. 


wholly  untouched.  On  this  subject  the 
American  Commissioners  had  no  instruc- 
tions, and  were  therefore  under  no  posi- 
tive restrictions.  There  had  been  a com- 
mission issued  to  Mr.  Adams  in  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain  at  the  time  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Spain,  he  was  appointed  sole  minister 
of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a peace. 
At  that  period  it  was  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress not  to  put  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain, 
in  case  a peace  should  be  made,  upon  any 
different  footing  than  they  intended  to 
have  with  any  other  country.*  But  in 
1781  Dr.  Franklin  and  Messrs.  Jay  and 
Laurens  were  joined  to  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
negotiation  for  peace,  and  soon  afterward 
Mr.  Adams's  commercial  commission  was 
revoked,  t 

It  would  seem  that  when  Dr.  Franklin 
commenced  the  negotiations  for  peace  with 
the  British  agent,  Mr.  Oswald,  before  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
considered  the  power  of  making  commer- 
cial arrangements  was  included  by  impli- 
cation in  the  authority  to  agree  on  the 
terms  of  peace;  for  in  a list  of  articles 
which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Oswald,  embracing 
under  two  heads  what  he  considered  as 
necessary  and  as  advisable  stipulations, 
he  placed  among  the  latter  a proposition 
which  amounted  to  a perfectly  free  carry- 
ing trade  between  England  and  America.  | 
But  when  the  negotiations  drew  to  a point, 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  embrace  any- 
thing more  than  what  was  essential  to  a 
peace.  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  on 
which  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  could  be  made  were  agreed  to  be 
settled  privately,  and  were  therefore  to  be 
settled  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  next 
place,  even  if  the  United  States  were  then 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
commercial  relations,  the  British  minis- 
try were  not.  They  could  not  at  all  fore- 
see what  reception  the  peace  would  meet 
with  in  Parliament;  there  were  statutes 
in  the  way  which  might  require  modifica- 
tion in  order  to  suit  the  altered  state  of 

* Sec  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Adams.  Secret 
Journal#,  ii.,  228-231. 

f Mr.  Jefferson  was  included  in  the  new  commis- 
sion for  making  peace  (June  15,  1781),  but  he  did 
not  accept  the  appointment.  Mr.  Adams's  commer- 
cial commission  was  revoked  July  12,  1781.  For  a 
suggestion  of  the  reasons,  see  IAft  of  Madison,  by 
W.  C.  Rives,  vol.  i.,  pp.  346-348. 

% Franklins  Works , ix.,  354,  note. 
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things  between  Great  Britain  and  her  col- 
onies; and,  in  truth,  the  English  cabinet 
could  assume  no  greater  burden  than 
what  they  must  inevitably  bear  when  they 
came  before  Parliament,  or  provide  for 
anything  more  than  the  renunciation  of 
British  sovereignty  over  the  colonies,  and 
the  essential  details  involved  in  that  re- 
nunciation.* 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  on  which 
peace  was  to  be  made  between  England 
and  the  United  States  were  now  agreed 
upon,  the  situation  was  full  of  difficulty 
for  all  parties.  Not  only  were  the  pre- 
liminary articles  signed  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  French  government,  but  they 
were  at  the  same  time  not  to  take  effect 
until  the  terms  of  a peace  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  should  have  been  con- 
cluded. At  the  moment  when  this  haz- 
ardous position  was  created  the  Count  de 
Vergennes  was  involved  in  a perplexing 
negotiation  with  England,  the  principal 
difficulties  of  which  arose  from  the  points 
that  were  in  controversy  between  England 
and  Spain.  The  King  of  France  could 
have  easily  made  a separate  peace  with 
England,  but,  determined  that  all  his  al- 
lies should  be  satisfied  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  his  ministers  pressed  the  ne- 
gotiation no  faster  than  its  progress  in  re- 
spect to  the  interests  of  Spain  and  Hol- 
land could  keep  pace  with  those  of  France. 
Vergennes  was  informed  from  time  to 
time  of  the  questions  in  discussion  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  negotia- 
tors, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  aware  that  they  were  making  a pre- 
liminary treaty ; and  on  their  side  the 
American  Commissioners  did  not  apply 
for  information  respecting  his  own  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
or  inquire  into  the  negotiations  between 
Spain  and  England,  which  were  conduct- 
ed at  Paris  with  his  concurrence.  Occu- 
pied with  great  affairs  which  concerned 
the  relations  of  Europe,  and  extended  into 
many  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  confident 
that  the  termination  of  the  war  must  pro- 
cure the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  French  minister  relied  upon  the  stip- 
ulation of  the  alliance  which  obliged  the 
United  States  not  to  make  peace  with 
Great  Britain  without  the  previous  form- 
al consent  of  his  master,  and  upon  the  re- 
peated assurances  of  the  Congress  of  their 
purpose  to  adhere  to  this  engagement. 


When  Franklin,  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  preliminaries,  informed 
Vergennes  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
communicated  to  him  a copy  of  the  arti- 
cles, reserving  the  separate  one  concern- 
ing the  boundary  of  West  Florida,  Ver- 
gennes, who  was  not  a man  of  impulses, 
withheld  any  expression  of  displeasure, 
and  quietly  observed  that  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a general  peace 
— the  independence  of  America — was  now 
removed.*  The  time  had  not  come  for 
the  French  government  to  make  known 
its  sentiments  on  this  infraction  of  the  al- 
liance. It  soon  became  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  the  American  Commissioners  to 
inform  Congress  of  what  had  been  done. 
Their  dispatches  were  prepared  to  be  sent 
out  by  a vessel  for  which  they  obtained 
an  English  passport,  and  on  the  15th  of 
December — a fortnight  after «the  prelimi- 
naries were  signed — Dr.  Franklin  inform- 
ed the  Count  de  Vergennes  of  the  de- 
parture of  this  vessel,  and  offered  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
veyance, although  it  had  been  previously 
understood  between  them  that  the  appli- 
cation for  an  English  passport  should  not 
be  pressed.  The  French  minister  feared 
this  appearance  of  an  understanding  with 
the  English  would  be  received  in  America 
as  proof  that  a peace  had  been  finally 
consummated,  and  would  thus  embarrass  » 
the  Congress,  t It  was  then  that  Ver- 
gennes felt  called  upon  to  speak.  The 
preliminary  articles  between  England  and 
the  United  States  were  on  the  eve  of  going 
to  America,  holding  out  to  the  Congress 
the  prospect  of  a peace,  which  was  made 
conditional  upon  a settlement  between 
England  and  France;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  American  Commissioners  had 
not  obtained  any  official  knowledge  from 
the  French  government  of  even  the  exist- 
ing state  of  its  negotiations.  A courteous 
but  very  grave  answer  to  Franklin’s  note 
made  known  that  the  French  government 
thought  itself  entitled  to  an  explanation. 
Franklin  explained,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  softening  the  infraction 
of  the  alliance  into  a personal  indiscretion 
and  a want  of  bienseance , and  expressing 
with  much  skill  and  grace  his  own  and 
his  country’s  gratitude  toward  the  King 
of  France.  But  the  packet  which  carried 
to  the  United  States  the  dispatches  of  their 
Commissioners  with  the  preliminary  arti- 


# Franklin's  Works , ix.,  442. 


* Franklin's  HVfo,  ix.,  442.  f Ibid.,  454. 
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cles,  also  bore  a dispatch  from  Vergennes  perance  the  displeasure  which  was  doubt- 

to  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  less  sincerely  felt.* 

expressing  with  much  dignity  and  tem-  * Franklin's  Works,  ix.,  442,  446,  449, 456. 


WHENCE  AND  WHITHER? 

This  is  what  he  said,  in  brief, 

Sekasa,  the  Kaffir  chief, 

To  the  Frenchman  Arbrousset, 

As  beneath  the  palms  they  lay: 

“I  shepherded  that  time  my  flock 
Twelve  long  years;  then  on  a rock 
I sat  me  down,  thereon  to  mark 
What  would  happen  in  the  dark. 

Questions  sad  I asked,  and  none 
Answered — could  not  answer  one; 

Nay,  myself  I could  not  answer; 

Nor  can  any  living  man,  sir, 

Though  as  wise  as  your  Voltaire. 

But  I wander.  M'sieu — where? 

Ah!  who  made  the  Stars?  and  who 
Taught  them  their  dances  in  the  blue? 

Do  the  Waters,  swift  and  bright, 

As  they  flow  from  morn  to  night, 

Never  weary  of  their  race? 

Whence  and  whither,  to  what  Place? 

Where  do  they  find  rest, 

In  what  arms,  and  on  what  Breast? 

Whence  and  whither  go  the  Clouds, 

In  wedding  garments,  and  in  shrouds? 

Such  imperishable  crowds! 

Whither  away. 

By  night  ana  day, 

Like  shadows  over  a magic  glass, 

Do  they  pass,  and  pass,  and  pass? 

Weeping  out  themselves  in  rain, 

They  arc  falling  now  again. 

Who  sends  them, 

And  ends  them? 

And  who,  when  all  is  done,  befriends  them? 
We  have  many  a sharp  diviner 
(Though  you  .French  savants  are  finer), 

But  they  do  not  fetch  the  rain, 

For  they  have  no  means  of  making  it, 

Nor  any  chance  of  breaking  it; 

Nor  do  I see  them,  though  I watch  well, 

Go  for  it,  either  to  Heaven  or  Hell; 

But  somehow  they  seem  to  have  the  spell. 

I can  not  see  the  Wind, 

Above,  before,  behind. 

I know  not  whence  it  is, 

Whether  from  bale  or  bliss; 

But  all  the  same  I know  it, 

For  I am  what  you  call  a poet. 

I feel  what  makes  it  come  and  go. 

And  rage  and  worry  and  roar, 

For  I live,  you  see. "on  the  shore 
Where  the  blasts  of  Afric  blow. 

But  I shall  never  know 

How  the  luscious  corn  doth  grow. 

Yesterday — yes,  it  was  yesterday — 

There  was  not  a blade  of  grass  in  my  field. 
That  is  thick  to-day  as  a warrior's  shield  ; 
For,  look  to-day,  and  look  far  away, 

It  is  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  sky  over  all  is  serene. 

Who  gave  it  this  power  to  bring  forth? 

Who  and  what,  save  the  Earth, 

Who  folds  us  all  in  her  broad  arms’  girth, 
This  young  old  Mother,  the  Earth?" 
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like  skittle  garden  that  miv*  sr^s  down,  tv  the  camth  the  galm-s  are  fashioned  it) 
the  water's I grieve  to  say  Ilia t the  most  fant^tir  .shapes  of  curve  ami  serojh 
had  imitation  of  a litfle-  provincial  French  ami  the  gemiu!  niipre.'suon  of  riotous  lines 
cafe,  with  |^:.'W|Try-.  little  chairs  awn!  it*  ■;  nieaiideviiig':  about  flic*  grabl fefc  isr  further 
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our- looking  bolt  lew  of  absinthe  and  ver-  ami  gilding  \W  touched  at  ^ few ..  of  f.he 
mouth,  lire  ;#ap  too  fwtueni.  1 would  not  -little  fciocki  and  iandinsr  along 
swear  ilia?  we  save  more  than  one  such  ; waterway,  and  noted  many  delightfully 


qrtteilii  bits  of  color,  fist  Well  as  lots  of 
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painted  a dazzling  white,  the  curtains  of 
spotless  dimity,  the  shutters  and  doors  of 
brilliant  green,  the  cow-sheds  and  out- 
houses with  shiny  black  pitch,  and  often 
the  trees  would  have  about  six  feet  of  the 
lower  trunk  painted  a “forget-me-not” 
(cheap  sort  of)  blue.  Lots  of  flowers,  plen- 
ty of  flaxen-haired  children  and  blue- 
eyed  girls,  lots  of  ducks  and  geese,  any 
number  of  cats. 

Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  an  unamusing  jour- 
ney or  a weary  one,  to  the  simple-minded 
wayfaring  sketcher  who  can  manage  to 
forget  now  and  then  to  yearn  for  Botti- 
celli and  the  Infinite.  We  noticed  the 
prevalence  of  female  labor  in  a “'long- 
shore” sort  of  way  about  the  various  land- 
ings. It  would  be  a strapping  rosy  dame 
with  sleeves  well  tucked  up  who  would  deft- 
ly catch  the  hawser,  and  bandy  lively  com- 
pliments with  the  deck  hands  of  the  steam- 
er. They  handled  the  lighter  freight  to 
and  fro,  kicking  about  the  tubs  of  butter, 
and  “shying”  the  bounding  bullets  of  elas- 
tic Dutch  cheese  in  fine  manly  style.  They 
gave  themselves  curious  ‘ 4 sea-dog”  kind  of 
airs  too,  that  lent  them  a certain  charm 
of  their  own.  I should  never  think  of  rec- 
ommending any  young  lady  to  study  their 
little  ways  in  order  to  shine  in  refined  cir- 
cles, but,  at  the  same  time,  any  young  lady 
art  student  of  the  right  stuff  and  fibre 
might  do  worse  than  possess  her  soul  and 
her  sketch-book  of  a few  of  the  uncon- 
scious and  striking  poses  that  these  female 
athletes  surprise  one  with.  Sometimes 
they  are  uncommonly  statuesque  in  play 
of  line  and  movement. 

“Why  didn’t  we  do  it  ?”  Well,  for  one 
thing,  the  boat  had  to  get  us  on  to  Alk- 
maar,  and  did  not  wait  long  enough  except 
for  us  to  see  and  admire.  I would  not 
fix  on  a bustling,  jiggity  steamer  as  the 
best  place  in  the  world  to  sketch  quietly 
on,  although,  if  you  sit  perched  up  on  the 
taffrail,  the  enterprising  looker-on  and 
loafer  is  pretty  wTell  counted  out:  he  can 
not  breathe  in  your  ear  without  the  risk 
of  getting  overboard.  You  have  a chance 
of  this  yourself;  besides,  the  position  is 
strikingly  unbecoming,  especially  for  a 
lady  artist.  No  matter  how  enthusiastic 
she  may  be  in  pursuit  of  her  art,  she  must 
be  a sacrifice  to  the  graces  if  she  sits  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  rail.  All  things 
considered,  it  was  a very  amusing  run 
that  day  along  the  canal  to  Alkmaar,  and 
we  were  somewhat  sorry  even  when  we 
came  to  its  picturesque  old  landing-place. 


“ We  want  to  go  to  a nice  rambling  old 
hostelry,  Jacob,  with  court-yard  and  fount- 
ain, with  oaken  stairways,  and  all  sorts  of 
excitements  in  the  way  of  interlaced  brick- 
work and  stone  carvings,  with  mullioned 
windows  and  stained  glass,  if  possible,  or, 
at  least,  a crow-step  gable,  red-tiled  roofr 
and  a gold  weather-cock.  Do  you  know 
of  such  a place  ?” 

Jacob  was  seldom  at  a loss:  if  he  did 
not  know,  he  would  try  to  lay  hold  of 
some  one  to  tell  him.  “I  will  hass  dis 
borter;  he  will  know  if  such  a ’otel  is  bos- 
sible.” 

And  he  had  a long  confabulation  with 
a dazed-looking  old  man,  who  seemed  to 
get  more  dazed  still  as  Jacob  tried  a free 
sort  of  translation  on  him.  Finally  they 
agreed  about  something. 

“Dot  is  all  right  now;  dese  man  will 
schouw  de  way,  and  so  he  might  joost  so 
well  garry  some  of  de  pags.”  Simple,  in- 
genuous old  boy ! 

The  supplementary  guide  soon  buckled 
the  traps  together,  and  swinging  them 
over  his  back,  led  the  way.  Jacob  could 
now  walk  beside  us  in  the  undimmed  lus- 
tre of  his  diamond  pin,  and  point  out  all 
the  objects  of  interest  that  we  were  look- 
ing at.  The  inn  that  we  were  taken  to  as 
our  destination  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree come  up  to  our  modest  requirements. 

The  translation  must  have  been  tampered 
with  between  Jacob  and  the  hazy  porter. 
However,  it  had  the  negative  merit  of  be- 
ing so  entirely  and  utterly  opposite  to  the 
picture  we  drew  in  our  minds  that  it  came 
like  a surprise.  We  wanted  an  ideal  ho- 
tel, and  this  was  only  realistic.  It  was  a 
shock ; but  as  it  was  airy  and  clean  and 
inviting,  we  were  willingly  lured  in. 

There  might  be  certain  advantages,  after 
all.  Did  we  not  still  sadly  remember  a 
restless  night  passed  in  “hunting  the  slip- 
per” in  just  such  a romantic  old  inn  as  wre 
pictured  to  Jacob  ? 

Everything  here  was  as  brilliantly  pol- 
ished and  as  franticly  scrubbed  as  if  it 
were  a show  place  in  Broek.  The  beds 
were  rather  primitive,  not  to  say  quaint. 
Imagine  a large  oaken  chest,  with  the  lid 
off,  made  into  a “four-poster”  by  means  of 
tall  slim  uprights  at  each  corner,  support- 
ing a canopy  and  curtains  of  blue  check 
muslin.  It  is  nice  and  snug  wrhen,  after 
rasping  your  shins  over  the  edge,  you  final- 
ly do  tuck  yourself  away  for  the  night.  It 
takes  much  to  dismay  an  old  traveller  who 
goes  about  with  a wide  experience  of  all 
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sorts  and  conditions  of  beds  in  all  sorts  of 
strange  places.  What  a delightful  paper 
might  be  written  by  an  old  campaigner 
on  the  various  strange  “by-byY*  that  he 
has  gone  to  in  his  time!  Smothered  in  a 
great  affair  of  feathers  and  down,  with  can- 
opy of  silken  embroideries  and  pillows 
edged  with  Spanish  lace — the  grand  old 
carven  bed  of  state.  Once  or  twice  in 
one's  life  is  enough  for  that  luxury,  with 
its  semi-asphyxiation.  The  bed  of  sweet 
hay  or  straw  at  a way -side  mountain  hut 
is  a more  pleasant  memory.  A bed  of 
fragrant  pine  boughs  or  ferns  in  a forest 
shanty,  or,  for  want  of  the  shanty  some- 
times, sous  les  belles  itoiles,  on  a summer 
night,  is  not  so  bad  a thing.  A billiard 
table  in  an  overcrowded  hotel,  even  with 
a railway  rug  around  one,  is  apt  to  “slate” 
the  sleeper  before  morning ; and  four 
chairs,  with  a coat  rolled  up  for  a pillow, 
is  a shifty  and  unsteady  resting-place ; it 
generally  finds  you  on  the  floor,  either 
suddenly  by  accident  or  deliberately  by 
choice,  before  morning.  Therefore  I repeat 
that  this  pathetic  little  snuggery  had  rath- 
er a charm  about  it.  We  will  return  to 
it  anon.  It  was  only  early  afternoon,  and 
we  did  not  retire  to  it  just  then.  After  a 
general  survey  of  the  little  inn,  we  strolled 
out  to  see  the  town.  Now  Alkmaar  is 
anything  but  a dead  city,  nor  is  it  on  the 
Zuider  Zee.  It  is  a very  busy  and  bustling 
and  cheesy  place.  In  fact,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal market-town  for  butter  and  cheese — 
more  especially  cheese — in  North  Holland. 
I won't  venture  to  say  just  how  many 
millions  they  roll  out  in  a year.  Jacob 
did  say,  but  we  never  could  get  him  to 
observe  the  nice  distinction  between  so 
many  pounds  and  so  many  cheeses.  The 
figures,  therefore,  would  lack  interest  to 
the  statistical  person. 

There  was  to  be  the  weekly  market  on 
the  morrow,  and  we  should  not  only  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming  some  notion  of 
what  a large  town  gorged  with  cheese 
looks  like — and  smells  like— but  we  should 
see  all  the  picturesqueness  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  got  together  in  one 
mass  in  that  fine  old  Market  Square. 

Jacob  was  invaluable  for  getting  us 
into  the  thick  of  every  fair  and  market- 
ing, not  to  mention  an  occasional  ker- 
messe  and  other  enliven  in  ents.  Already 
in  the  various  shops  and  restaurants 
around  the  market-place  could  be  seen 
preparations  for  the  morrow:  barrels  of 
beer  were  being  rolled  in,  piles  of  proven- 


der, vegetable  and  animal,  were  being 
massed  together  into  a sort  of  barricade 
against  the  coming  invasion  of  hunger 
and  thirst — especially  thirst.  The  fatted 
calf  was  being  cut  up  for  the  behoof  of 
the  prodigal  peasant — father  and  son. 
Jacob  the  prudent  reminded  us  that  it  was 
a good  thing  for  us  that  our  hotel  was  at 
a safe  distance  from  the  festivities  of  the 
morrow.  “ Dese  tarn  farmer  what  py 
an’  sell  de  sheese,  dey  make  so  much  mon- 
ey dey  pring  deir  wife  and  dorter  to  py 
shewelry  and  eat  sweet  cookies  and  can- 
dies all  day  long;  dey  will  eat  up  all  dese 
stuff” — taking  in  the  surrounding  prov- 
ender with  one  comprehensive  wave  of 
the  hand — “yes,  and  more  as  dis  too.  But 
never  you  mind,  we  are  all  zafe  where  we 
are;  dey  won't  go  dere.”  We  breathed 
more  freely,  and  proceeded  to  get  a real- 
izing sense  of  the  quaint  old  Market 
Square  about  us.  The  sacred  temple  of 
the  place  is  the  great  weigliing-liouse  for 
the  cheese  and  butter,  built  in  the  liberal 
and  florid  time  of  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ; it  testifies  amply  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  cheese  industry  at  Alkmaar 
during  that  prosperous  period.  The  very 
architecture  of  the  building  is  the  most  fat 
and  riotous  in  the  way  of  scrolls  and  fig- 
ures and  carved  tablets  that  one  could 
well  find  even  in  North  Holland.  The 
old  houses  around  the  “ Scale  - house” 
were  mostly  of  the  same  period,  and  all 
more  or  less  elaborate  in  varied  brick- 
work and  stone  carvings.  The  old  shops 
seemed  to  have  the  same  way  of  display- 
ing their  wares  that  they  had  in  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

We  were  especially  attracted  by  a cake- 
baker’s  shop  front  (not  in  the  square,  but 
just  out  of  it,  down  by  the  canal).  We 
were  not  drawn  by  the  toothsomeness  of 
the  gorgeous  array  of  baked  “imagery" 
in  gingerbread— for  it  gave  one  a pain  in 
the  maxillary  regions  to  look  at  them— - 
but  by  the  curious  archaic  designs  of  these 
survivals  of  koek-bakkers ’ art  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Great  effigies 
in  every  shade  of  golden  brown,  in  every 
genre  of  the  art.  Historical  portraits, 
animal,  domestic,  and  marine  subjects— 
there  they  were  in  great  piles;  but  in  ev- 
ery instance  the  art  stopped  short, not  “in 
the  cultivated  court  of  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine,” but  much  earlier.  The  moulds 
must  have  cost  a goodly  sum  to  cut  in 
their  time,  and  when  once  done,  the  bak- 
er s art,  for  economy’s  sake,  became  Strict- 
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ly  conservative  and  conventional.  All  the 
little  e&key  men  wore  doublet  ami  hose, 
and  broad  cap  and  feather,  all  the  little 
women  were  in  ruff  and  farthingale  and 
high-heeled  shoon,  and  alt  so  correct  that 
one  might  collect  them  as  authorities  on 
costume.  Borne  of  the  very  large  and  ar- 
chaic cakes  looked  uncommonly  like  old 
“brasses'1  from  some  cathedral  floor*  so 
severe  and  so  correct  in  detail  were  they. 
And  then  the  ships!  great  three  deckel's 
like  those  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
horse  was  the  many  curved  prnncer  of 
the  breed  peculiar  to  the  heroic  monu- 
ment. Of  course  we  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  on  our  archaic  investigations  in 
peace  outside  the  baker  s window.  Jacob 
lent  his  allurements  to  those  of  tin?  rosy 
buxom  baker’s  daughter,  and  we  soon 
found  ourselves  investing  in  a colossal 
effigy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a Four- 


decked  war  ship,  and  a good  sized  Roman 
steed.  These  we  gave  to  Jacob  to  carry 
for  us  carefully.  They  were  riot  wrapped 
Up  at  all,  and  as  we  passed  through  tlx* 
crowded  market -place  we  soon  became 
the  centre  of  idle  observation  and  irrele- 
vant remark.  Poor  old  Jacob  was  at  once 
the  sport  of  the  ruthless  yam  in,  and  the 
mock  of  the  merry -hear  ted  sailor. 

As  we  neared  a more  secluded  spot  lie 
ruefully  remarked:  •*  Now  don't  you  link 
\ve  might  eat  some  of  dese  ship,  or  some 
horse  maybe  \ Dese  tain  poy,  dey  give  one 
no  bence.  * 

“All  right,  Jacob.  Give  us  a leg  or  a 
tail  of  the  beast,  and  help  yourself  to  the 
mainsail  of  the  ship,  unless  you  think  it 
better  to  wait  until  we  get  to  the  hotel; 
then  we  can  divide  fairly  all  round. 
Those  very  pretty  chamber-maids  would 
like  some,  perhaps.*’ 
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There  would  have  been  little  left  of  the 
effigies  if  Jacob  had  not  got  a newspaper 
to  conceal  them  from  the  passing  boy ; and, 
as  it  was,  he  had  so  embossed  himself  with 
sticky  frigate  and  charger  on  various  parts 
of  his  clothing  that  he  had  to  be  scraped 
down  by  the  sympathetic  chamber*  maids 
when  we  returned  to  the  inn.  I don’t  re- 
member the  exact  fate  of  the  archaic  gin- 
gerbread. We  never  saw  it  again.  The 
Faithful  One  and  several  of  the  inn  serv- 
ants looked  rather  poorly  the  next  day.  I 
only  know  that  Jacob  never  bothered  us  to 
buy  any  more  effigies.  In  the  evening 
we  went  to  a quaint  little  old  tavern  in  the 
market-place — a hostelry  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  cheese-dealers.  It  was  here,  over 
or  after  their  bargains,  that  much  lubri- 
cating fluid  in  the  way  of  schnapps  and 
beer  passed  across  the  little  polished  tables. 
Around  the  room  were  a lot  of  little  cup- 
boards, each  numbered,  and  with  its  lock 
and  key.  Jacob  got  permission  to  open 
one  of  these.  41  Here  you  are!  You  see 
dese  t’ings.  Every  one  of  dose  cheese 
farmer  has  got  his  own  glass,  his  own 
bipe,  his  own  tobacco,  and  dese  is  his  bot- 
tle; and  every  dime  he  make  his  goot 
bizness  dey  come  in  here,  and  den — ” Ja- 
cob’s eye  twinkled  a suggestion  of  plente- 
ous libation.  44  0h,  I assure  you,  dey  is 
sblendid  fellows,  macknificend  fellows, 
what  zeli  de  cheese  here!  You  see  dose 
fellow  do-morrow.”  We,  in  a round- 
about sort  of  a way,  asked  each  other  if 
there  might  not  haply  be  some  more  re- 
fined and  elevated  manner  of  seeing  Alk- 
maar — something  higher  than  gingerbread 
and  cheese  to  seek  out,  in  fact.  There  was 
a museum,  but  we  fought  shy  of  such  de- 
lights after  the  arsenical  air  of  the  one  at 
Zwolle.  There  was  a town-hall  with  dusty 
archives,  but  we  did  not  read  ancient  Dutch 
with  fluency.  There  was  a fine  old  church. 
We  would  go  to  the  old  church  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  save  our  aesthetic  con- 
sciences. For  the  rest,  we  were  enjoy- 
ing the  color  and  life  and  quaintness  and 
even  the  fatness  of  the  capital  of  Cheese- 
land.  There  is  a curious  chapter  about 
Alkmaar  in  D’Amicis’s  book  on  Holland. 
D’Amicis  is  an  Italian  traveller,  who  goes 
about  with  deadly  serious  motives  in  the 
way  of  facts  and  figures,  and  all  he  has 
to  record  of  this  place  is  the  fact  that  he 
arrived  during  the  wildest  powwow  of 
the  “kermesse”;  and  not  being  able  to 
speak  a wort!  of  Dutch,  or  make  the  people 
about  him  understand  Italian  or  French, 


he  had  a most  tremendous  difficulty  to 
find  his  way  to  a hotel,  or  to  get  a room 
when  he  arrived  there.  Not  being  able 
to  command  a dinner  or  to  hear  him- 
self think,  let  alone  speak,  for  the  pan- 
demonium of  the  fair,  he  resolved  to  beat 
a retreat.  He  could  not  make  this  wish 
understood  either,  although  he  hit  upon 
the  happy  device  of  imitating  a rail- 
way train,  thinking  that  this  would  at 
once  appeal  to  the  most  obscure  intelli- 
gence, and  be  the  means  of  taking  him 
back  to  the  station.  They  only  thought 
him  some  escaped  lunatic.  He  finally 
seized  his  travelling-bag  and  fled  from 
the  hotel,  and  somehow  managed  to  find 
his  way  to  the  train.  It  was  very  droll, 
but,  after  all,  for  a serious  collector  of  facts 
and  figures,  it  was  a curiously  incomplete 
sketch  of  Alkmaar.  He  bitterly  blamed 
the  untutored  minds  of  this  remote  spot 
for  not  knowing  languages,  or  at  least  de- 
cent pantomime.  He  came  by  boat,  and 
wanted  to  go  back  by  train.  Now  given 
that  to  convey  as  a light  pantomimic  ex- 
ercise, I don’t  call  it  easy,  or  the  people  stu- 
pid who  do  not  catch  it  the  first  time  (in 
real  life).  I have  seen  a scanty -skirted 
maiden  in  a ballet  come  tripping  in,  and 
then  point  one  toe  slowly  and  solemnly  to 
heaven,  rocking  her  smiling  face  on  clasp- 
ed hands  to  express  hunger  and  fatigue. 
She  was  at  once  understood  by  those  about 
her,  for  on  that  desert  isle  they  produced 
a neatly  spread  table  loaded  down  with 
pasteboard  delicacies  and  tinselled  gob- 
lets. But  that  was  the  ideal.  The  poor 
Italian  wanderer  had  to  face  a sad  prob- 
lem in  realism. 

We  fortunately  had  no  such  panto- 
mimic problems  to  face.  We  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  morrow  and  market-day. 
The  fun  was  in  full  force  when  we  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  action  next  morning. 
The  very  air  seemed  teeming  with  cheeses. 
They  looked  like  great  golden  apples,  or 
rather  between  a very  large  apple  and  a 
small  pumpkin.  They  are  very  elastic  and 
slippery  too,  when  new,  and  these  were 
all  very  new,  and  evidently  suffering 
from  nervous  excitement,  judging  from 
the  state  of  “quiver”  they  all  seemed  to  be 
in.  The  market-place  was  filled  with 
great  high  wagon-loads  of  them,  and  fran- 
tic peasants  tossing  them  down  to  the  por- 
ters, who  were  “shying”  them  madly 
about  here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  until  it 
looked  like  some  insane  jugglery  practice. 

It  was  no  joke  to  w^alk  calmly  about  dur- 
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ing  these  manoeuvres;  there  was  a toler- 
able chance  of  a stray  shot  with  one  of 
these  balls  of  concentrated  indigestion. 
Fatal  error  to  try  and  dodge  them.  Sure 
to  be  hit.  Keep  your  course,  and  the 
pitchers  and  tossers  allow  for  you  and  a 
rational  amount  of  headway.  But  of 
course  they  can  not  allow  for  eccentric 
dodging.  There  is  much  demented  shout- 
ing, and  a seemingly  absurd  amount  of 
hand-shaking.  This  is  apt  to  mislead  the 
stranger.  It  is  no  merely  sentimental 
meeting  or  parting,  but  the  usual  cement- 
ing  grasp  of  a final  bargain.  Then  the 
cheeses  go  merrily  by,  piled  high  on  hand- 
barrows,  to  the  great  weigh-house  to  be 
scaled.  The  porters  are  a race  apart.  It 
is  no  small  job  to  carry  about  three  or 
four  hundred-weight  of  dodgy  and  shift- 
less balls,  piled  up  on  a hand-barrow,  with- 
out spilling  them.  The  porters  have  a cu- 
rious scuffling,  shambling  way  of  gliding 
over  the  ground.  The  arms  are  outspread, 
partly  for  balance,  partly  to  ward  off  col- 
liders. Every  scale  in  the  weigh-house  is 
painted  some  distinguishing  color,  or  ar- 
rangement of  colors,  and  each  set  of  por- 
ters have  painted  hats  and  badges  of  the 
corresponding  tint ; and  as  there  are  many 
scales,  so  does  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
whole  scene  looks  like  a wild  revel  of  all* 
the  most  positive  and  crude  colors  out  of 
the  rainbow.  The  barrow  is  slung  across 
the  shoulders  by  straps,  and  as  they  do 
not  touch  their  hands  to  it  to  steady  it, 
the  slightest  concussion  is  enough  to 
bring  down  the  slippery  pyramid  with  a 
run. 

We  saw  a small  and  heedless  boy  man- 
age to  run  full  tilt  against  a pair  of  these 
carriers,  and  every  golden  sphere  of 
bounding  cheese  went  flying  to  the  four 
winds.  The  unhappy  urchin  was  not 
cuffed  nor  even  vilified,  nor  did  they 
speak  unkindly  of  his  parents ; the  crowd 
simply  paused  in  mad  career,  and  set  to 
work  to  pursue  and  bring  back  the  fugi- 
tives, and  no  one  seemed  to  think  himself 
or  herself  too  busy  or  too  grand  to  lend  an 
obliging  hand  to  restore  them,  or  even  the 
obliging  apron  or  coat  sleeve  to  polish  off 
the  dust  from  the  grimed  surface  before 
they  helped  to  pile  them  back  on  the  bar- 
row.  The  unlucky  boy  seemed  to  be  rath- 
er sympathized  with,  and  even  a mild 
sort  of  martyr.  I was  surprised  that  no* 
Ixxly  kissed  him.  We  noticed  that  chil- 
dren are  invariably  “made  much  of'  in 
the  way  of  kindly  and  indulgent  treat- 


ment all  over  Holland.  When  we  found 
the  cheese  carnival  rather  pall  upon  us, 
we  sought  other  scenes,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  get  entirely  away  from  it;  something 
would  turn  up  to  show  how  deep  and  wide 
its  interests  were  in  Alkmaar.  Along  the 
quays  were  numbers  of  vessels  loading 
with  all  sorts  of  it,  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
wherever  the  least  scrap  of  digestion  re- 
mains intact.  The  quaint  old  warehouses 
along  the  docks  had  nearly  all  stone 
tablets,  showing  that  for  two  hundred 
years  or  so  they  had  identified  them- 
selves with  this  one  industry.  From  the 
upper  stories  of  these  cheeseries  were  long 
wooden  gutters  leading  to  the  ships  in 
dock,  and  along  these  troughs  trickled  a 
never-ceasing  rill  of  the  ripened  and  ma- 
tured article,  now  a brilliant  crimson — the 
final  tint  it  comes  to  when  ready  for  the 
far-off  dyspeptic.  There  are  many  worthy 
things  of  interest  in  Alkmaar  in  the  way 
of  old  buildings.  Some  of  the  well-pre- 
served old  shops  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  town-hall  is  good  from  the  outside— 
we  did  not  go  in.  The  “ Groote  Kirke”  is 
an  immense  thing,  showing  what  a con- 
siderable place  Alkmaar  must  have  been 
a few  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  sadly 
silent  and  whitewashed  and  fusty  the  day 
we  saw  it.  There  is  always  a smell  of 
soap-suds  and  damp  pipe-clay  about  Dutch 
churches.  They  evidently  believe  thor- 
oughly in  the  precept  that  44  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness.” 

There,  was  much  to  see  and  enjoy  still 
remaining,  but  we  were  anxious  to  push 
on  to  Hoorn,  to  see  what  a really  dead  city 
might  be  like.  So  we  settled  to  drive  at 
our  “ain  gait”  the  few  miles  between  the 
two  towns.  We  generally  did  elect  to 
drive  if  we  could  manage  it,  as  in  that 
way  we  could  more  thoroughly  see  the 
country.  Many  enterprising  souls,  with 
lots  of  time  to  spare,  would  have  walked, 
or  bicycled,  or  canoed,  or  have  “trekked,” 
but  we  were  much  more  simple  in  our 
tastes;  besides,  we  found  it  the  best  thing 
to  do. 

The  landlord  of  the  Alkmaar  hotel  was 
rather  sportive  in  his  tastes,  and  when  we 
made  application  for  a “trap”  of  the  usu- 
al funereal  sort,  he  stated,  to  our  great  de- 
light, that  he  was  going  to  drive  us  over 
himself  to  Hoorn,  behind  his  own  person- 
al “ steppers.”  There  is  a good  bit  of  la- 
tent horsiness  in  the  Dutch  character. 
They  have  a certain  species  of  racing 
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NORTH  HOLLAND  GIRLS, 


to  be  worth  the  while.  There  wa-s  the 
usual  fringe  of  plane  and  poplar  trees  on 
either  side,  the  well-kept  farms,  the  prim 
little  villages— -some  of  them,  lying  down 
below  in  rich  polders,  being  of  more  mod- 
ern date,  and  looking  as  if  the  whole  com- 
munity had  agreed  to  build  them  at  once 
and  for  all  time,  and  be  done  with  it — 
model  villages,  in  fact,  from  the  toy- box 
little  church  to  the  toy-box  little  pig  sty, 
all  turned  out  of  the  same  mill.  The  trees 
about  the  farmsteads  were  mostly  blue- 
washed  up  the  trunk  to  where  the  branch- 
es began.  This  was  partly  to  relieve  the 
Dutch  craving  to  decorate”  right  and 


Brussels  lace  in  their  cup  trimmings,  and 
often  the  blade  of  gold  that  half  hides  the 
brow  is  thickly  studded  with  diamonds. 
Diamond  ear-rings,  too,  often  flash  and  ca- 
reer in  the  sunlight  as  they  drive  by. 
These,  with  gayly  patterned  shawls  and 
ribbons,  and  the  rich  fresh  complexions  of 
the  buxom  wearers,  make  much  play  of 
amusing  form  and  color.  When  we 
finally  reached  Hoorn  it  was  still  early 
afternoon,  ami  to  our  partial  disappoint- 
ment there  was  a sort  of  market  day  go- 
ing on  there,  and  the  place  seemed  to  get 
livelier  and  brighter  and  noisier  as  wo 
proceeded.  Confound  this  scene  of  unhal- 
lowed festivity ! Are  we  never  to  get  to  a 
mouldering  and  grass-grown  city 

The  old  Doe  km  Inn  to  which  we  drove 
was  the  very  ideal  place  that  we  wished  to 
go  to  at  A Ikmuur.  We  had  forgotten  to 
wish  for  or  expect  it  again,  and  here  it 
came  on  us  unawares.  The  inn  3* aril  had 
teen  a spacious  old  garden  in  olden  days, 
with  great  gates  leading  down  to  the  wa- 
ter. The  level  v old  brick  walls  must  have 
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cost  a fortune  to  build  in  their  day.  There 
was  the  iron  date  upon  the  gable  of  the 
house,  1646,  and  all  about  on  tablets  over 
gate  and  door  ways  were  the  city  arms — 
the  hunter’s  horn,  supported  by  heraldic 
animals,  deer  or  cows  (they  were  much 
knocked  about).  The  inn  yard  was  crowd- 
ed with  the  high -backed  carven  and  painted 
farmers’  chariots,  also  the  humble  market 
cart  with  loads  of  pigs  and  geese,  dead  and 
alive,  mostly  the  latter,  and  “concertiz- 
ing”  horribly.  We  were  fascinated  with 
the  more  elaborate  vehicles.  They  were  a 
weird  survival  of  the  sumptuous  past,  the 
age  of  pure  rococo.  The  panels  were 
decorated  with  every  variety  of  design, 
landscape,  flowers,  and  fruit,  with  here  and 
there  creatures  that  looked  like  the 

44  Pig?,  bulls,  and  panthers,  and  other  enchanthers, 
That  graced  the  pavilion  in  swate  Pimlico.” 

The  house,  or  rather  mansion,  had  evi- 
dently been  something  better  than  an  inn 
when  it  was  first  built.  There  were  wide 
stairways  of  oak,  carved  oak  hand-rails, 
panelled  wainscots,  and  elaborate  ceilings; 
and  brass  sconces  and  lanterns  and  brack- 
ets that  shone  like  gold.  The  oaken  doors 
were  polished  like  ebony,  and  were  black 
with  age.  Down  in  the  smaller  of  the  par- 
lors we  ordered  our  “five-o'clock  tea.”  It 
is  worth  while  to  have  it,  just  to  see  how 
quaintly  and  perfectly  they  do  it.  It  is 
like  some  pious  rite.  The  fresh  pink-look- 
ing hostess  was  having  her  own  personal 
tea  at  her  own  little  table,  and  everything 
was  a picture  of  coziness.  A fine  healthy 
young  maid-servant  was  polishing  a small 
round  table  with  all  her  concentrated  heart 
and  soul.  Good!  We  should  now  see 
how  it  was  done.  To  begin  with,  it  was  a 
fine  old  mahogany  top,  and  it  was  even 
then  glowing  with  that  deep  rich  radiance 
that  only  rewards  patient  years  of  elbow- 
grease.  She  had  a peculiarly  aggressive 
caress  with  that  chamois  leather,  that 
seemed  to  make  the  top  sing  again.  The 
good  landlady  beamed  upon  this  labor  of 
love  encouragingly,  but  finally  she  remon- 
strated : 

“ My  dear  girl,  there,  that  will  do ! No, 
but  really  do  leave  off!” 

She  was  loath  to  give  it  up,  but  soon  our 
tea  battery  came  in  and  she  was  forced  to 
surrender  the  table  for  our  use.  The  first 
instruments  of  the  aforesaid  battery  look- 
ed like  preparations  for  scrubbing  the  floor. 
Alarge  brass-bound  copper  pail  contained  a 
brazier  filled  with  glow  ing  peat  charcoal. 


and  on  this  the  most  glowing  of  golden- 
looking  kettles.  The  tea  sets  are  now  and 
then  of  goodish  old  blue  and  white,  and  the 
herb  itself  is  of  that  kind  that  Hollaud 
rather  prides  itself  on.  This,  with  a kind- 
ly sense  of  welcome,  even  from  the  great 
purring  friendly  cats,  made  the  five-o'clock 
hour  pass  very  pleasantly.  There  was  a 
nice  long  prowl  of  investigation  in  pros- 
pect, so  we  did  not  dally  long,  but  soon 
put  the  worthy  Jacob  in  motion  town- 
ward. 

4 ‘ Dere  is  not  much  to  zee  here ; dey  ’ave 
joost  puild  dem  selves  aoewr  parrack,  where 
de  sodjers  live.  Will  you  see  dot  ? No  ? 
Well,  we  will  go  and  zee  de  old  towm 
gates,  de  water  gate,  and  de  shops.” 

Hoorn  is  simply  a jewel  of  a place.  It 
seems  to  have  grown  old  and  poor  in  a 
calm  and  dignified  way.  It  was  still  prim 
and  starched  and  scrupulously  clean,  like 
some  little  immaculate  white-haired  old 
lady  to  whom  Fortune  has  played  the  run- 
away. There  are  many  well-kept  vestiges 
of  her  former  stateliness  piously  preserved. 
There  is  no  rack  along  with  the  ruin,  no 
grim  despair  with  the  change  of  luck. 
They  don’t  let  the  grass  grow  in  the  streets 
so  long  as  they  can  prevent  it.  If  you 
stroll  out  in  some  of  the  less-frequented 
parts  in  early  morning,  you  will  see  a 
bevy  of  women,  young  and  old,  sitting  on 
little  low  stools,  or  kneeling  on  folded 
sacks,  picking  out  the  grass  and  herbage 
from  between  the  stones  of  the  street  and 
quays.  It  is  all  so  orderly,  and  they  look 
so  neat  and  prim,  that  their  efforts  look 
more  like  some  eccentric  and  misdirected 
amateur  gardening  than  anything  else. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  Hoorn 
was  a wealthy  and  thriving  city,  with 
powerful  guilds  of  merchant  adventurers 
to  send  its  active  fleets  all  the  world  over. 
This  was  the  home  of  the  Dutch  captain* 
who  first  rounded  that  very  draughty 
promontory  Cape  Horn.  He  called  it 
Hoorn,  after  his  native  town,  and  more 
people  have  called  it  evil  names  since 
than  have  spoken  uncivil  things  of  its 
quiet,  sleepy  old  godmother.  It  was  also 
out  of  this  now  w eedy  harbor  that  the  val- 
iant little  fleet  sailed  to  face  the  mighty, 
haughty  Spanish  war  ships  under  the  ter- 
rible Admiral  Count  Bossu,  so  cocksure 
of  carrying  all  before  them  if  they  once 
got  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  little,  now 
half-forgotten  ports  of  Hoorn,  Enkhuy- 


* Wouter  Cornelisz  Schouten. 
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sen,  and  Monnikendam,  however,  soon 
sent  such  a swarm  of  waspish  fire-ships 
and  gun-boats  about  the  Spanish  admiral’s 
ears  that  by  night  fall  he  would  have  giv- 
en something  very  handsome  if  he  had 
not  found  out  that  snug  back  way  to  the 
Zuider  Zee  trap.  The  three  towns  divided 
the  honors  and  spoils  of  the  victory. 
Hoorn  has  his  gold  cup,  Monnikendam 
boasts  of  the  dagger,  and  at  Enkhuysen 
the  sword  is  preserved  with  pious  care. 

Since  those  palmy  days  of  war  and  the 
more  paying  victories  of  commerce,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Hoorn  has  sorely  felt  the 
buffets  of  changing  fortunes.  It  has 
known  the  bitterness  of  seeing  its  com- 
merce diverted  to  new  channels;  it  has 
seen  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  fatten  on 
its  lost  substance ; it  has  watched  its  lone- 
ly neighboring  rivals  dwindle  with  itself, 
until  all  feelings  of  rivalry  were  changed 
to  sympathy  and  fellowship  in  a common 
misfortune.  Still,  after  many  long  dull 
years  of  partial  paralysis,  life  is  again 
stirring  in  its  veins.  Even  within  a few 
years  there  is  a marked  revival  of  trade 
and  cheerfulness.  The  great  East  India- 
man  can  no  longer  get  over  the  silted-up 
harbor  bar,  and  it  would  have  no  need  to 
if  it  could ; but  the  fussy  little  steamers  of 
the  Zuider  Zee  run  in  and  out  freely,  and 
take  away  much  fat  of  the  rich  land  still 
flourishing  thereabout.  Flocks  of  sheep, 
mountains  of  butter  and  cheese,  droves 
of  plump  cattle,  still  go  from  Hoorn  to 
the  ever-hungry  ends  of  the  earth.  You 
will  see  many  fine  old  houses  un tenant- 
ed and  going  to  silent  respectable  de- 
cay. The  placards  informing  the  heed- 
less that  they  are  to  sell  or  let  are  long 
since  mouldy  with  antiquity.  So  do  you 
see  here  and  there  a once  fine  mansion 
now  gone  to  some  base  use — the  storing  of 
coals,  or  plaster,  or  manure ; but  such 
things  will  happen  in  thriving  places  like 
Dort  and  Haarlem.  There  are  one  or  two 
of  the  old  city  gates  still  standing,  and 
they  are  more  proud  and  protectful  of 
them  than  in  most  old  Dutch  towns. 
The  old  city  walls  have  long  since  been 
levelled,  and  many  of  the  old  canals  filled 
in.  It  may  be  sad,  but  the  place  is  no 
doubt  the  sweeter  and  cleaner  for  it. 
There  are  many  old  houses  to  interest  the 
architect,  and  delight  the  eye  of  the  mere 
sketcher  of  the  picturesque.  That  is  about 
all.  The  vague  excitement-seeking  person 
would  perish  of  ennui  very  shortly  in  any 
of  the  Dutch  “dead  cities.”  We  made 


many  sketches  about  our  old  inn,  which 
was  a very  mine  of  wealth  to  us,  besides 
being  very  comfortable  and  home -like. 
The  inn  yard  alone  would  keep  one’s  pen- 
cil busy  for  a week,  and  then  there  would 
still  be  lots  to  do  among  the  ever  coming 
and  going  groups  of  peasant  people.  There 
is  just  the  same  unquenchable  interest 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Holland  in  the  do- 
ings of  the  sketcher.  We  were  busy  with 
a drawing  of  the  outer  carved  gate  of  the 
inn  yard  when  we  soon  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  an  entire  school  of  uni- 
formed boys,  teachers  and  all.  Some  doz- 
ens were  overleaping  each  other  to  get  a 
sight  over  our  work;  Jacob  and  the  ush- 
ers were  conversing  like  old  cronies,  and 
interchanging  snuff.  The  boys  got  ex- 
cited when  a bit  of  drawing  pleased  them, 
and  they  also  soon  got  critical  when  it 
didn’t;  finally  they  got  tiresome  and  un- 
enjoyable.  “Jacob,  what  is  this  proces- 
sion which  we  have  interfered  with  ? Is 
it,  perhaps,  some  idiot  asylum  out  for  an 
airing?” 

He  considered  the  question  fairly  for  a 
moment  with  great  gravity. 

“I  don’t  dink  she  is,  bot  I won’t  pe 
sure.  I will  hass.”  And  he  did! 

They  were  not  in  the  least  degree  of- 
fended, although  Jacob  had  put  the  ques- 
tion in  his  plain,  unvarnished  way.  There 
was  so  much  repose  about  the  old  boy  that 
no  one  would  ever  suspect  him  of  sarcasm. 

It  all  fell  flat.  'They  took  infinite  pains 
to  tell  Jacob  all  About  their  school.  They 
were  the  drawing  class,  in  fact,  and  they 
wanted  to  “see  us  do  it,”  and  they  didn’t 
mind  staying  with  us  all  the  afternoon,  so 
Jacob  kindly  explained.  We  protested 
that  it  grieved  us  to  interrupt  their  walk, 
and  pointed  out  the  value  of  pedestrian 
exercise  to  a growing  boy,  but  they  would 
not  take  a hint.  They  seemed  so  much 
amused  at  our  doing  that  gateway;  they 
had  passed  it  every  day  for  years,  and  nev- 
er thought  of  doing  such  a thing. 

The  attractions  of  Hoorn  kept  up  their 
interest  for  us  well  enough,  but  we  yearn- 
ed to  see  a still  more  grass-grown  town  if 
possible — this  was  if  anything  a little  too 
lively.  Edam  was  on  our  way  back,  and, 
best  of  all,  Vollendam — not  for  its  fallen 
greatness,  as  it  had  never  been  much  more 
than  a straggling  fishing  village,  but  it 
was  said  to  be  another  Marken  for  origi- 
nality and  quaintness;  in  fact,  it  lies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee  about  oppo- 
site to  that  happy  isle.  We  could  easily 
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meant  for  chaff.  Jacob  obliged  us  with 
a few  translations-  ‘'Dose  gals  in  deni 
wagon  say  dot  if  we  don't  nriek  ’aste  we 
won't  pe  in  time  for  tie  funeral ami 
“ dose  beohles  z&y  dot  we  don't  zeeni  zorry 
as  we  might;  dot  you  must  'ave  loss  your 
moder-in-law  H Jacob  and  the  liquid- 
eyed  driver  were  quite  equal  to  their  chaffy 
for  they  gave  back  a few  Rabelaisian  rep- 
artees that  were  very  effective. 


of  cutlets,  and,  even  worse,  when  she  took 
a jug  of  foaming  beer  and  sheaf  of  long 
pipes  to  a party  of  thirsty  peasants • A 
stroll  through  the  town  showed  many 
traces  of  former  prosperity,  and  even  a cer- 
tain  amount  of  civic  grandeur.  Wo  look- 
ed at  the  market-place  from  the  line  old 
bridge,  with  its  broad  seats  and  its  much 
becurled  arid  twisted  iron  railing  that 
spans  its  wide  canal.  About  the  square 


We  soon  readied  Edam,  and  as  we  rum-  were  numbers  of  delightful  old  houses, 
hied  along  its  silent  streets  and  closed  with  elaborately  adorned  gables,  crow- 
houses  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  place  had  stepped,  scrolled,  and  weather-cocked  and 
gone  to  church,  or  to  the  fair,  or  “ into  the  t ablet ed.  Curiously  intenuasonocji  were 
silent  land.*’  We  alighted  at  a large  ram-  the  stone  and  brick  work,  mossy  and  w ca- 
bling hotel,  and  had  our  simple  luncheon  ther- stained  enough  to  drive  a colorist 
in  its  banquet  ball  (deserted  ),  wailed  on  by  mad.  I don't  exactly  mean  the  kind  of 
a pale  spirUuello  ghqst  of  & handmaiden,  colorist  who  calls  himself  an  “iinpres- 
who  looked  like  one  of  A rv  Scheffer's  Mu  sionisty1  as  he  would  probably  solve  the 
donnas.  What  an  anachronism  she  seem  problem  of  how  to  do  it  by  leaving  most 
ed,  as  she  came,  in  bearing  a smoking  dish  of  the  tints  out  entirely.  Now  to  leave 
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the  k'jitd  of  work  that 
one  sees  in  thy  win- 
dO\yjs  at  Drift.  The 
' “ _ ~ surrounding*  of  the 

church  — the  trees, 
and  the  walls,  and  the 
pathetic  old  houses 
that  look  like  a lot  of 
poor  relations—  am  worth  lingering  over. 
We  could  not  judge  of  the  question  of 
costume,  as  we  scarcely  saw  a soul  except 
a few  nielancholy-looking  loafers  gaping 
away  the  weary  hours  on  the  bridge  near 
the  square.  There  was  a long  row  of  de- 
serted houses  bordering  the  seldom-stirretl 
waters  of  the  placid  canal,  their  windows- 
long  since  knocked  in,  and  no  one  to  care; 
The  once  well-clipped  trees  had  taken  their 
natural  course  again,  uhtrimmed  to  regu- 
lation forms.  It  was  autumn,  and  the 
great  faded  yellow  leaves  lay  unswept 
from  the  mossy  pavement ; lay  thickly, 
too.  on  the  oozy  purple  scum  of  the  canal 
There  is,  after  a short  time,  something 
very  filling  and  satisfying  about  a very 
dead  old  city  on  Sunday,  when  even*  soul 


out  the  plush -l ike  or  fruit  bloom  tones  of 
dusty  red  on  brick  or  tile,  or  the  rich  lusli 
green  of  moss  and  stain.  or  to  vary  the  pe- 
culiar tone  of  painted  wood  work,  would  be 
to  leave  out  that  which  is  racy  of  North 
Holland — its  distinguishing  mark  and 
fttichet*  to  any  one  who  lias  ever  taken 
note  of  its  local  color.  I don't  wish  to 
cast  the  smallest  pebble  at  the  41  impres- 
sionist/’ bythe-wav.  He  is  a good  anti- 
dote against  the  ’"illusionist,"  who  sees 
too  much,  and  then  adds  to  it  a lot  that  he 
does  not  see.  Somewhere  in  the  v<  golden 
mean"  the  two  may  forgather  with  much 
mutual  advantage. 

There  in  & very  good  old  church  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  brick  and  stone, 
with  good  stained  glass:  something  of 
VOL,  LXVT.-No.  395.  — 1* 
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with  a spark  of  life  has  gone  to  a neigh- 
boring kermesse.  Edam  has  its  little  his- 
tory, but  really  it  was  not  then  the  fitting 
moment  to  pry  into  its  past.  We  simply 
agreed  to  4 ‘ let  by-gones  be  by-gones,”  and 
go  on  to  Vollendam.  The  drive  is  a very 
short  one.  The  high-road  is  also  the  dike 
that  keeps  back  the  Zuider  Zee  from  the 
deep-lying  polders  hereabout.  It  was  no 
dead-and-gone  place  by  any  means.  Not 
large;  one  long  street,  with  lowly  built 
but  highly  tarred  and  vividly  painted  lit- 
tle fishermen's  habitations  on  either  side  of 
the  way.  The  place  was  fairly  swarming 
with  people ; being  Sunday,  the  men  were 
all  at  home,  and  clad  in  their  Sunday  best 
— dark  blue  tight  jackets  and  almost  black, 
very  baggy  breeches,  gleaming  with  im- 
mense silver  buttons,  silver  buckles  to 
shoes,  gold  ear-rings,  gold  finger-rings, 
great  gold  neck-buttons,  large  silver  watch 
fobs.  It  was  the  most  opulent -looking 
crowd  one  could  well  imagine.  The  men 
were  all  dressed  after  a general  type,  and 
the  old  men  the  same  as  the  young  except 
in  the  shape  of  head-gear.  The  small  boy 
was  but  a miniature  of  the  grown  man. 
They  were  all  as  busy  as  could  be,  eating 
small  hard  apples  or  small  hard  nuts.  On 
the  wooden  platform  in  front  of  nearly 
every  house  were  great  baskets  of  nuts  or 
apples:  one  could  hardly  see  how  trade 
could  go  on  with  profit,  as  they  were  all 
sellers  and  consumers. 

They  were  evidently  impressed  by  our 
enormous  coach,  but  far  too  dignified  to 
show  it.  We  saluted  them  very  gravely 
and  politely  as  we  went  on  through  the 
thickly  populated  street.  They,  with  their 
silver  buttons  bristling  proudly  about 
them,  saluted  gravely  back,  but  kept  on 
champing  their  hard  apples.  We  soon 
came  to  a narrow  bridge  over  a small  but 
powerful  canal,  which  our  chariot  could 
not  pass — the  canal  was  strong  enough  to 
have  borne  an  elephant— nor  could  we 
turn  round,  as  the  dike  was  too  narrow. 
Just  then,  as  we  alighted,  came  to  us  a 
fussy  little  man,  who  asked  Jacob  if  we 
were  artists,  and  would  we  like  to  see  in- 
side one  of  the  houses  ? perhaps  also  we 
might  like  to  buy  some  costumes.  Bless 
the  man ! what  else  had  we  come  for  ?— 
and  he  to  guess  our  dearest  wishes ! He 
led  the  way  to  his  own  house,  followed  by 
us  and  half  the  entire  population.  Al- 
though we  came  at  a critical  moment  upon 
his  good  vrouw—  she  was  “tubbing”  the 
two  babies — she  received  us  kindly.  The 


children  howled  at  first,  but  soon  got  re- 
conciled to  us,  and  we  to  them,  innocent 
of  costume  as  they  were.  The  husband 
stated  our  wishes,  and  out  of  the  great 
wooden  gar  derobe  came  stores  of  Sun day  - 
best  and  every-day  attire.  There  arose 
questions  of  how  certain  garments  were 
got  on  or  into.  Madame  wrould  oblige  us 
by  showing  us  then  and  there — assisted  by 
her  excited  husband  with  such  vigor  and 
zeal  that  the  poor  woman  was  in  danger 
several  times  of  coming  unhooked  and  un- 
tied too  suddenly  for  strict  decency.  She 
was  obliged  to  check  him  at  one  time  with 
a sounding  whack  on  the  ear,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  widely  grinning  and  chat- 
tering crowd  at  the  doors  and  windows. 
We  wanted  a young  man’s  dress  complete, 
silver  buttons  and  all.  In  a jiffy  his  eld- 
est son  was  sent  for,  and  was  disrobed  and 
disbuttoned  before  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  soon  came  in  with  the 
things  neatly  done  up  in  a bundle  all  ready 
for  us. 

During  all  this  time  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  outside  crowd,  talked  and  scream- 
ed at  the  tops  of  their  lungs — and  they  were 
evidently  of  leather.  It  was  deafening 
and  hot  and  exciting,  but  when  it  came 
to  settling  up — the  prices,  by -the -way, 
were  reasonable  enough — there  seemed  to 
arise  a very  howl  of  enthusiasm.  The 
bundles  were  neatly  pinned  up  in  gorgeous 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  and  when  we  got 
outside,  and  added  these  startling  spots  of 
color  to  our  sketching  gear  in  the  mourn- 
ing coach,  the  effect  was  rather  screaming. 
The  problem  of  turning  round  had  already 
been  solved  by  unharnessing  the  horses, 
and  a score  of  these  sturdy  bronzed  giants 
just  picking  up  the  old  ark  and  lifting  it 
about  as  if  it  had  been  a child’s  perambula- 
tor. They  modestly  bl  ushed  even  when  we 
thanked  them  for  their  trouble,  and  when 
Jacob  proffered  some  coin  to  the  leading 
spirit  to  stand  treat,  they  almost  refused. 
It  was  finally  accepted,  not  for  drinks,  but 
for  apples  and  nuts  all  round,  and  when 
we  drove  away — slowly,  for  fear  of  run- 
ningover  some  of  the  numerous  small-fry 
— there  was  infinite  waving  of  kindly  fare- 
wells from  the  crowd,  some  of  the  small 
boys  following  us  along  the  dike  cheer- 
ing until  out  of  breath. 

What  a wake-up  the  whole  thing  had 
been ! Even  J acob,  on  whom  defunct  cities 
soon  pall,  beamed  all  over.  The  funeral 
ark,  with  all  its  rainbow-hued  bundles, 
became  a painful  mystery  along  the  road, 
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wet  for,  we  staid  at  home,  and  moralized 
on  the  wicked  and  thoughtless  ways  of 
the  people  who  could  carry  on  such  frivol- 
ities and  worse  for  a whole  week.  About 
midnight  we  became  aware  that  the  ker- 
messe  was  on,  and  in  full  blast.  We 
could  hear  the  strident  music  of  several 
dancing  booths  and  halls  at  once.  They 
must  needs  sing,  too,  while  they  dance, 
and  shriek  with  fiendish  merry  laughter, 
keeping  time  with  much  slapping  of 
hands  and  clatter  of  thick -soled  shoes. 
As  the  morning  wore  on  the  revels  seem- 
ed to  intensify ; they  got  out  into  the 
street,  and  took  the  form  of  wordy  dis- 
putes, diversified  with  a few  fights.  The 
reconciliations  were  if  anything  more 
noisy  still.  They  led  to  much  more  dan- 
cing and  howling  and  drinking.  We 
got  up  now  and  then  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  on  the  revellers 
prancing  about  in  the  raw  morning  air, 
but  we  did  not  care  to  join  them.  It  was 
nearly  time  to  arise  before  the  roar  and 
the  row  abated  very  much,  and  even  aft- 
er our  breakfast,  and  when  on  the  way  to 
the  boat,  there  were  still  some  choice 
spirits  who  seemed  to  have  a few  more 
spasmodic  revels  left  in  them.  We  were 
aware  that  we  too  had  had  a 44  night  of 
it,”  and  though  not  exactly  in  the  thick 
of  the  pandemonium,  we  had  been  sleep- 
less sharers  in  its  infernal  joys.  The  boat 
took  a few  revellers  on  to  Amsterdam. 
They  were  not  strictly  lovely  by  daylight. 
At  Amsterdam  we  only  staid  part  of  a 
day,  wishing  to  go  oq  to  Zeeland,  stop- 
ping on  our  way  at  the  Hague  and  Sche- 
veningen. 

The  Hague  is  so  well  known,  of  all 
places  in  Holland,  that  no  description  of  it 
is  needed  here.  Although  we  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  the  museums  and  galleries  at 
the  Hague,  I must  say  that  we  spent  the 
most  of  our  time  at  Scheveningen . It  was 
so  easy  to  pop  into  the  frequent  tram,  and 
be  whisked  along  that  lovely,  lively  shaded 
avenue  of  trees  all  the  way  to  the  very  sea. 
As  we  sat  over  our  first  day's  breakfast  at 
the  comfortable  “Bellevue,"  and  asked 
ourselves  what  we  should  do  for  the  day, 
we  thought  that  as  the  weather  was  so 
lovely  we  had  better  make  sure  of  it  by 
going  to  Scheveningen ; and  as  it  is  ever 
wise  to  make  some  provision  for  a rainy 
day,  the  galleries  of  the  Hague  would  fit 
in  nicely,  and  the  rest  of  the  town  we  could 
see  when  we  could  not  go  to  Scheveningen. 
The  shady  avenue  aforementioned  is  get- 


ting rather  crowded  with  stylish  villas 
and  restaurants,  although  they  do  well  to 
get  as  far  back  among  the  trees  as  they 
can.  The  interest  of  the  avenue  was  to 
us  the  groups  of  fisher-people,  going  la- 
den, and  coming  back  empty -basketed 
from  the  city.  Soon  the  air  gets  more 
redolent  of  the  briny  sea,  and  of  the  loads 
and  mounds  of  salted  herrings  in  and 
about  the  village.  Fashion  and  rank 
crowd  in  and  about  the  place  more  and 
more  every  year.  The  little  old  fishing 
village  is  fast  getting  into  a corner,  and 
expiring  among  its  fish-like  and  ancient 
smells — game  to  the  last.  A new-fangled 
burgomasterhasbeen  weakeningits  strong- 
est defense  by  introducing  drainage  and 
sanitary  ideas.  Fashion  makes  small  im- 
press, however,  on  even  the  most  friv- 
olous young  fish-wife.  She  would  no 
more  think  of  putting  on  the  least  bit  of 
it  than  the  elegant  mondaine  would  of  go- 
ing about  in  great  white  sabots.  Human 
nature  is  weak,  however,  on  certain  points. 
Did  we  not,  looking  through  a shop  win- 
dow, see  a pair  of  bonny  fish-girls  buying 
eau  de  Cologne  ? What  charms  did  these 
young  sirens  expect  to  work  with  such  very 
unholy  water  as  this  ? At  the  foot  of  the 
long  avenue  the  struggle  between  fish  and 
fashion  comes  to  a stop.  On  that  deep- 
rutted  sand,  strewn  with  ragged  ends  of 
herrings,  jolted  out  of  brimming  carts, 
fish  is  supreme.  The  broad,  tarry-trou- 
sered men,  and  those  bronzed -cheeked, 
bright-eyed,  free-swinging,  long-striding, 
saucy  girls,  alone  seem  to  find  firm  footing 
and  pleasant  for  their  great  white  wooden 
shoes. 

Down  by  the  whity -brown  fringe  of  the 
gray  sea  lies  a lusty  fleet  of  broad-beamed, 
brown-sailed  fishing  craft.  Some  wTere  be- 
ing hauled  on  shore ; horses  were  pulling, 
windlasses  were  dragging,  men  were  shout- 
ing, women  and  children  were  running 
here  and  there,  carts  of  fish  were  careering 
about.  It  was  as  lively  and  breezy  a sight 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  It  was  like  no 
other  place  in  the  world  but  just  Scheven- 
ingen. Artists  all  complain  that  the  fish- 
people  here  do  not  like  to  be  painted  or 
drawn,  especially  by  the  “Realistic”  set. 

It  was  all  lovely  enougli  when  the  44  Ideal- 
ists” used  to  give  them  taper  fingers  and 
waists,  and  simpering  smiles  and  little 
feet ; but  now  that  the  dread  44  Realist”  has 
come  upon  the  scene,  adding  his  sense  of 
ugliness  to  what  with  them  is  strength, 
and  making  fine  character  into  mere  de- 
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i owmtyv  one  o,&)y  wonders  Out!  . thesa]  Uiiirr  feSjij^mV  rlothirur,  follmg  oflF  against 
long  suftrtng  Mh -w 'i vii* ' ever * • Kp&t* ' the  : the  white  walks  >h  duolow  the  one  lit 
iiyes  of  their  xtaf  Jfu  purl  jtle  tdthik  of  ^awUj|IlL  ibUii  warm  .re- 

nt Holland  riugliM^called  it  >vmH  >k«u4i-':  tioctmn*  pi  ay  mgnfr mi—  overpowered -nur 
ing  ground,  &nd  here  it;  !«  worse  than elate fee!  in g < d spiHltneututify,  The  air  was  so 
where  0ow&ve#t & t£r-  firt^4^:'4^5-3  purev&od  the*  life  and  move- 
lai n little  plan  (pateijl  U^r^  Uy  do  [; ment  of  ^cIhj ^ $m u»i itg;  Dial  we; 

more  tha?t  at  most  places.  The  hutlifui  would  gladly  liavesiahi  tGngerJmt  Zealand 
' Jacol>.  ;giVAt  ^rvfc(;  to  .11  ^ in  tji£$e  .W^^tilJ  to  J>e  •&<&**,, tmd  of*?  tipve  was  'fchfrtfy 

straits.  It  would  never  do  ro  rwoa!  /#•*>?#%  rmmg  grt;  hani^hitig  our  regrets,  we- took 
as  blundyhirs  might,  betmy  its  work*  Urn  train  to  MirldrlKnrir.  'heoap'itai  of  the 
ingn  and  spent  all.  Wvy  stopped  at  the  isleof  Walclieren,  ui  Zealand  A fine  Jorge 
open  doorway  of  the  old  church  to  take  j open  station,  a new  iron  bridge,  w^ll-huilt 
note  of  Mnhe,  'tevy  old  iishormrn  tolling  docks,  wws  of  tall  -new  housed,  a;  rattlmg, 


the  funeral  belh  it  was  a sad,  uctiiyrc^i^tj; t5 . ’3U-vi?r  jthe  Belgian  pave, 
sefene;  but .2  fear  that,  its  pictorial  sute-r  ;.  mmi  h>  new  Dak-Ioo  Hofeh-suoU  tvore 
the  bronzed  fiK^s  and  knotty  h&uds; v ^1?^' . Bui  hs  mok  u*  we 
low*  topes  of  the  black,  blue,  and  hmvrn  df  railway  riultti*  of  mexiernity 
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as  big  as  half  Westminster  Abbey  still 
standing.  It  was  a barrack  not  many*  years 
ago,  but  was  not  a success.  And  as  the 
!»ii  now  in  actual  use  is  not  a tenth  part  of 
it,  it  looks  rather  a dreary  waste  of  ruin. 
The  streets  were  silent,  and  the  Uqi&nted 
houses  few — the  closed  houses  far  too 
many,  some  of  them  most  charming*  exam- 
ples of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century*  ar- 
chitecture. notably  the  remains  of  the 
* Scottish”  house,  so  called  because  it  was 
built  for  £ome  merchant  herein  the  once- 
nourishing  Scotch  trade. 

We  went  to  the  tovyu-halh  built  by  the 
same  architect  evidently*  wlio  designed  the 
larger  and  more  sumptuous  hall  at  Mid- 
del  burg1.  There  wen*  around  the  facade 
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we  came  to  quaint  old  streets  lilted  with 
velvet-dad  and  silver- but  toned  people,  a nd 
then  to  a great  old  market  square  with  a 
grand  old  town-hall  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, perfect  from  door -step  to  weather 
cock,  the  like  of  which  we  had  not  seen  in 
Holland.  It  was  too  late  to  regret,  but  I 
remember  that  my  young  friend  remarked, 
u Great  iSeott,  !fr  (his  favorite  and  guard 
ed  expletive),  u why,  this  is  the  place  we 
ought  to  have  come  to  first  of  all  ! Arid 
even  if  we  had  staid  here  all  the  time,  we 
wouldn't  have  done  badly.” 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  arrived, 
and  we  had  not  much  time  to  explore  be- 
fore dinner,  but  we  made  t he  most  of  our 
chances,  and  saw  some  lovely  old  houses, 
and  a few  churches  mutsido),  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  the -.abbey  precincts,  With  its 
queer  old  gardens  and  hotel,  promising 
ourselves  much  on  the  morrow.  The 
day  being  fair  and  bright,  we  thought  it 
wise  to  go  on  to  Veer,  and  leave  the  inte- 
riors and  the  museum  of  Middelburg  for  a 
rainy  day.  So  we  had  an  ark  tuot  fune- 
real this  time)  and  a pair  of  horses,  and 
made  our  way, while  the  sun  shone,  to  tins 
very  queer,  remote,  unfriended  little  old 
town),  which  lies  at  the  bark  of  Wulcberen, 
spine  four  miles  from  Middelburg.  The 
drive  \v<ls  along  a brick  paved  road  fined 
with  trees,  past  many  thriving  farmsteads, 
not  quite  >o  fat  and  opulent  as  those  of 
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of?.  to  wani  them  not  to  do  it  again./  spin  , ’We  were  mdiered  into  swwi  aft# 
There  wa.55  kdnio  good  plea  for  mercy  that  i.ozy  a pie  turn-  of  t*  .1'o.itd.i  interior  as  one 
Crtitigated  tiie  decree  * and  the  tdlniidhig  eoirOl  wLslj  ioHoe.  The  fauHJy  we?^  &t  Ul&;  S 
hahds  were  simply  cast  in  effigy, und  bung  and  asked  us  it*  partake,  which.  see  did, 
op  as  a rmmiemo.  Mere,  too,  is  0 famous  while  the  girls  Went  to  thy  high  old  oaken 
corpora i ion  e up  of  tljie  same  period,  so  tine  ’ wardrobe  and  took  ibnvn  piles  and  piles 
and  mm  Hint  when  it  was  at  the  Paris  ex-  of  neatly  folded  v to  vendor  scented  hum 
Uihitum  :oue'  ..  ap  ^inruiouH ’ ’Tljrre'<ya$  much 

sum  for  d.  blit  the  poor  and  proud  counyU  giggling  and  blushing;  luff  re  ;i>>n*v<)  hy 
of  Veer  iki? lined  to  perl  with  it.  mamma  and  the  landlady's  daughter  who 

W e wejrit  i<v  the  hotoJ,  thy  W&hffi  wa#  now  taking  a lively  interest:,  and 
tower  for  luncheon;  »,bd  fbupd  it  ho  3^%  tlio  wlioio  thing,  they  pot  off  thej.r 
tu reseat*,  and . stiggWi $&:■■  fclnd^ycn  a&kcd  ’ rdtow-fei:!  its  liow.the  e&nw 

fijhoui  m'oninioiiatiiyo^^ of  corksemvv'S  went  mit  and  finally 

to  cornvy  and  stay  t$t.  a few  days.  The  the  affair  became  a smi  of  fnildres*  ro* 
landlady,  however,  did  not  to  cave  hearsul  of  effects  of  eoy  ijpooh  m - 

much  about Ulis  idea  »>t  ours.  She  told  . ranged  the  values  fur  tin-  things,  and  very 
Jacob  that  she  didi/t  like  xfmm/CAS  cheap  they  wem.  I noVor «a\v  the  old  hoy 
' ^uaiiit  •; notion  for  a liotel- keeper).  The  in  ore  carried  away  than  lay  was  during 
daughter  of  the  hotter  Who  served  u$,  be  these  pro^eedM^ 

mg  a perfect  picture  m th^/vv^  cos  pje  gcankhv;  anil  theft  restored  our  elftbtir  ‘ 
tone  , we  tried  to  get  her  to  part  wit!)  a rate  damsel  to  her  anxious  parent*  amt 
. i&  two,  Nfat-ft  hit  of  it!  fmodU,  , -c  '* . '*  ' 

iKft  <ftut%  w ddmi  tit?  the  hid  Jfc \fa$ & HfitlyUzif  that  day.  and  we  hx> jk 

; '■. hht  l >He  %.rw%ril  f9fr -a^ogtf  tif^jj£ , .*■ 

rotkv  BiiesejitiV  she  partly  reienteit,  >She  about  Middejlmm".;  but,  aias  ! our  plans 
knew  *>f  two  f ' with  . ' -y 

ihkags,  and  aim  wtyuhl  go  mih  Id  see 

if  ih^r  would  oh) i go  us.  §0-  when  the  in y young  friend  f on aU  himself  so  Tory 
ark  came  rourul,  ^lie  got  tin  amt  pikded  J.. * The 

IP  h»  the  plaeo,  whieli  whs  a short  dis  pros-peot  <d  an.. illness  iie  ilmt-Wck  fown. 
tance  out  of  lown.  I need  -not  my  that  iu<dumsi|ue  Uio'ogh.Jll.w.\  was. not  ^lltmiig 
; Wo  ere  re  a padifu)  iirystery  to  the  gaping  Through  the  aid  of  a yrrUiin  heroic  mile 
townh-peopieass\V(Mlrore  by  vcitli  «)argay-  dr  we  wcuH  able  to  pack  act  at  once:  The 
ly  aflireil  young  maiden  clmHing  and  brceyv  drive  lo  the  Flushitig  hoiii,  the  yea. 
laughing  hrside  us.  air  agmn,  and  I he  tvonblo  seomi'd  chains  - 

We  soon  cufue  to  the  place,  and.  down  nd  a way.  No  harm  came  of  i he  move',  it 
alighted  our  fair  f rtendyand  went  iii.afonc  was  » mk.hrd.  we  took  il  Sorry  to  leave 
to  Kiunotli - the  vr$y  for  uk  Hb<!  «obn  our plV>ks4aui 4'(hid’< of  ttgil cteriiiio.^;tov^ri.- 
turned,. bnairt'ynjsf'::  i itv.  They  xff  MiddoUrurg.  Wo  did  aui  say  gooddiy 
were  Willing  ViniH>  oi*  rca*  ; k>  if.  hnt  I'evwr  K 
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“AN  ENGLISH  NATION.” 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  just  on  the 
eve  of  his  fall  from  greatness,  and  aft- 
er the  failure  of  nine  successive  expedi- 
tions to  America,  wrote  these  words:  “I 
shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an  English  nation.” 
He  was  mistaken ; he  did  not  live  to  see 
it,  although  his  fame  still  lives,  and  what 
he  predicted  has  in  one  sense  come  to  pass. 
The  vast  difference  that  might  exist  be- 
tween a merely  English  nation  and  an 
English-speaking  nation  had  never  dawn- 
ed upon  his  mind.  All  that  History  of 
the  World  which  he  meditated  in  the  Tow- 
er of  London  contained  no  panorama  of 
events  so  wonderful  as  that  which  time  has 
unrolled  in  the  very  scene  of  his  labors. 

We  owe  to  Raleigh  not  merely  the 
strongest  and  most  persistent  impulse  to- 
ward the  colonization  of  America,  but  also 
the  most  romantic  and  ideal  aspects  of  that 
early  movement.  He  it  is  who  has  best 
described  for  us  the  charm  exercised  by 
this  virgin  soil  over  the  minds  of  cultiva- 
ted men.  Had  he  not  sought  to  win  it 
for  a virgin  queen,  it  would  still  have 
been  “Virginia”  to  him.  With  what  in- 
satiable delight  he  describes  the  aspects  of 
nature  in  this  New  World ! 

“ I never  saw  a more  beawtifull  countrey, 
nor  more  liuely  prospectes,  hi  Is  so  raised  heere 
and  there  oner  the  vallies,  the  riner  winding 
into  diuers  braunclies,  the  plaines  adioyning 
without  bush  or  stubble,  all  faire  greene 
grasse,  the  ground  of  hard  sand  easy  to  march 
on,  eyther  for  horse  or  foote,  the  deare  cross- 
ing in  euery  path,  the  birdes  towardes  the 
eueniug  singiug  on  euery  tree,  with  a thousand 
seueral  tunes,  cranes  and  herons  of  white,  crim- 
son, and  carnation  pearcbing  on  the  riuers 
side,  the  ayre  fresh  with  a gentle  eastcrlie 
wind,  and  euery  stone  that  we  stooped  to  take 
vp  promised  eyther  golde  or  siluer  by  his  com- 
plexion.” 

He  represents  the  imaginative  and  glow- 
ing side  of  American  exploration — an  as- 
pect which,  down  to  the  days  of  John 
Smith,  remained  vividly  prominent,  and 
which  had  not  wholly  disappeared  even 
under  the  graver  treatment  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 

The  very  adventures  of  some  of  the  early 
colonies  seem  to  retain  us  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  those  vanishing  islands  and  en- 
chanted cities  of  which  the  early  English 
seamen  dreamed.  Raleigh  sent  his  first  col- 
ony to  Virginia  in  1585,  under  Ralph  Lane  ; 
in  1586  he  sent  a ship  with  provisions  to 
their  aid,  “who,  after  some  time  spent  in 


seeking  our  colony  up  and  down,  and  not 
finding  them,  returned  with  all  the  afore- 
said provision  unto  England,  ” the  colonists 
having  really  departed  “out  of  that  par- 
adise of  the  world,”  as  Hakluyt  says,  in 
vessels  furnished  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Then  followed  Sir  Richard  Grenville  with 
three  vessels;  but  he  could  find  neither 
relief -ship  nor  colony,  and  after  some  time 
spent  in  the  same  game  of  hide-and-seek, 
he  landed  fifteen  men  in  the  island  of 
Roanoke,  with  two  years'  provisions,  to- 
take  possession  of  the  country.  Then,  in 
1587,  went  three  vessels  containing  a col- 
ony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  under  John 
White,  with  a chartered  and  organized 
corps  of  twelve  assistants,  under  the  sono- 
rous name  of  “Governor  and  Assistants 
of  the  City  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia.  ” They 
looked  for  Grenville's  fifteen  men,  but 
found  them  not,  and  found  only  deer  graz- 
ing on  the  melons  that  had  grown  within 
the  roofless  houses  of  Lane's  colony.  Un- 
daunted by  these  omens,  the  new  settle- 
ment was  formed,  and  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, 1587— as  we  read  in  Captain  John 
Smith's  Generali  Historic  of  Virginia , 
New  England , and  the  Summer  Isles — 
“Ellinor,  the  Governour’s  daughter,  and 
wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  was  delivered  of  & 
daughter,  in  Roanoak,  which,  being  the 
first  Christian  there  borne,  was  called  Vir- 
ginia.” Here  at  least  was  something  per- 
manent, definite,  established — a birth  and 
a christening,  the  beginning  of  “an  Eng- 
lish nation,”  transferred  to  American  soil. 

Alas ! in  all  this  pathetic  series  of  dis- 
solving hopes  and  lost  colonies,  the  career 
of  the  little  Virginia  is  the  most  touch- 
ing. Governor  White,  going  back  to 
England  for  supplies  soon  after  the  birth 
of  his  grandchild,  left  in  the  colony  eighty- 
nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and  eleven 
children.  He  was  detained  three  years, 
and  on  his  return  in  August,  1590,  he 
found  no  trace  of  the  colony  except  three 
letters  “curiously  carved”  upon  a tree — 
the  letters  CRO — and  elsewhere,  upon  an- 
other tree,  the  word  “ CROATOAN.”  It 
had  been  agreed  beforehand  that  should 
the  colony  be  removed,  the  name  of  their 
new  place  should  be  carved  conspicuous- 
ly, and  that  if  they  were  in  distress  a cross 
should  be  carved  above.  These  trees  bore 
no  cross ; but  the  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  buried  chests  of  the  colony  indi- 
i cated  the  work  of  savages.  “Though  it 
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much  grieved  me,”  writes  the  anxious  and 
wandering  father  in  his  narrative,  “yet  it 
did  much  comfort  me  that  I did  know 
they  were  at  Croatoan.”  Before  the  ships 
could  seek  the  island  of  Croatoan  they 
were  driven  out  to  sea;  but  apparently 
those  in  charge  of  the  expedition  had  re- 
solved not  to  seek  it,  Governor  White  be- 
ing but  a passenger,  and  they  having  al- 
ready anchored  near  that  island  and  seen 
no  signals  of  success.  Twenty  years  aft- 
er, Powhatan  confessed  to  Captain  John 
Smith  that  he  had  been  at  the  murder  of 
the  colonists.  Straehey,  secretary  of  the 
Jamestown  settlement,  found  a report 
among  the  Indians  of  a race  who  dwelt 
in  stone  houses,  which  they  had  been 
taught  to  build  by  those  English  who  had 
escaped  the  slaughter  of  Roanoke — these 
being  farther  specified  as  “fower  men, 
two  boyes,  and  one  yonge  mayde,”  whom 
a certain  chief  had  preserved  as  his  slaves. 
Furthermore,  the  lirst  Virginia  settlers 
found  at  an  Indian  village  a boy  of  ten, 
with  yellow  hair  and  whitish  skin,  who 
may  have  been  a descendant  of  these  ill- 
fated  survivors.  Thus  vanishes  from  his- 
tory the  last  of  the  lost  colonies  and  every 
trace  of  Virginia  Dare. 

The  first  colonists  farther  north  met 
with  equal  failure  but  less  of  tragedy. 
No  children  were  born  to  them,  no  Chris- 
tian maiden  ever  drifted  away  in  the  un- 
fathomable ocean  of  Indian  mystery ; they 
consisted  of  men  only,  and  this  helped 
to  explain  their  forlorn  career.  Barthol- 
omew Gosnold  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
1602,  following  the  route  of  Ribault,  who 
had  wished  to  establish  what  are  now 
called  “ocean  lanes,”  at  least  so  far  as  to 
keep  the  French  vessels  away  from  the 
Spaniards  by  following  a more  northern 
track.  Gosnold  landed  at  Cape  Ann, 
then  crossed  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Prov- 
incetown,  and  built  a shelter  on  the  Island 
of  Cuttyhunk  (called  by  him  Elizabeth 
Island),  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  His  house  was 
fortified  with  palisades,  thatched  with 
sedge,  and  furnished  with  a cellar,  which 
has  been  identified  in  recent  times.  He 
saw  deer  on  the  island,  but  no  inhabit- 
ants; and  the  soil  was  “overgrown  with 
wood  and  rubbish” — the  latter  including 
sassafras,  young  cherry-trees,  and  grape- 
vines. Here  he  wintered,  but  for  want  of 
supplies  the  colony  failed,  and  his  vessel, 
the  Concord , returned  with  all  its  mem- 
bers, his  eight  seamen  and  twenty  plant- 
ers, to  England.  They  arrived  there,  as 


Gosnold  wrote  to  his  father,  without  “one 
cake  of  bread,  nor  any  drink  but  a little 
vinegar  left.”  But  he  had  a cargo  of 
sassafras  root  which  was  worth  more  than 
vinegar  or  bread,  and  was  sold  for  a high 
price.  This  fragrant  shrub,  then  greatly 
prized  as  a medicine,  drew  to  America  an- 
other expedition,  following  after  Gos- 
nold’s,  and  headed  by  Martin  Pring.  He 
sailed  the  next  year  (1603)  with  two  ves- 
sels and  forty-four  men,  not  aiming  at 
colonization,  but  at  trade.  He  anchored 
probably  at  Edgartown,  built  a palisaded 
fort  to  protect  his  sassafras-hunters,  but 
found  the  Indians  very  inconvenient 
neighbors,  and  returned  home.  Way- 
mouth  came  two  years  later,  and  sailed 
sixty  miles  up  the  Kennebec  or  Penobscot 
— it  is  not  yet  settled  which — and  pro- 
nounced it  “the  most  rich,  beautiful, 
large,  and  secure  harboring  river  that  the 
world  affordeth.”  But  he  did  not  stay 
long,  and  except  for  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  country,  and  the  fact  that  he  carried 
home  five  Indians,  his  trip  counted  for  no 
more  than  Pring's.  Meanwhile  De  Monts 
and  Champlain  were  busy  in  exploring 
on  the  part  of  the  French ; and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  was  planning  one  more 
fruitless  colony  for  the  English. 

Gorges  was  probably  a kinsman  of  Ra- 
leigh ; he  knew  Waymouth,  and  took 
charge  for  three  years  of  some  of  his  In- 
dian captives.  With  Sir  John  Popham 
he  secured  the  incorporation  of  two  colo- 
nies—to  be  called  the  First  and  the  Second, 
and  to  be  under  charge  of  the  Council  of 
Virginia,  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
First,  or  London  Colony,  was  to  be  planted 
in  “South  Virginia,”  from  north  latitude 
34°  to  38°,  and  the  Second,  or  Plymouth 
Colony,  was  to  be  planted  in  “North  Vir- 
ginia,” between  41°  and  45°  north  latitude. 
Neither  colony  was  to  extend  more  than 
fifty  miles  inland,  and  there  was  to  be  an 
interval  of  a hundred  miles  between  their 
nearest  settlements.  That  gap  of  a hun- 
dred miles  afterward  caused  a great  deal 
of  trouble. 

Three  ships  with  a hundred  settlers  went 
from  Plymouth,  England,  in  1607,  reach- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc,  or  Ken- 
nebec, August  8.  They  held  religious 
services  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, read  their  patent  publicly,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dig  wells,  build  houses,  and  erect 
a fort.  Misfortune  pursued  them.  Near- 
ly half  their  number  went  back  with  the 
vessels.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe. 
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Tin  th  vov  «>f  all  his  mirraiives  is  that  of 
insatiable  nmJ  joy  on  s a « 1 mi  i \\ re . not  yet 
shadowed  by  that  awful  roman  e*>  of  su- 
peiTiHtui'iil  terror  wh  leliemcpt*  in  with  the 
PuriUiH^.  :;;y'; 

Yet  hiH  first-  service  was  , uv  bW  Hcpu  - 
fsiotft:  ctf If  Ts  h*  :$Yi Media r : fact, 
pointed  tlmt  wlulcr  the  *i*‘- 

teeiitji  wtiiucy:  phieed  upon  our  mapy  walk 
ttpirh  timjtlh'liiU;  tKfciai1*  of  Nto^-foi  tndla-ji'^iy 
lijCthK^or , and  Cawatla ; t bet  coasts  of  Sf  j»w 
Epgkmd  fiitd  vNe w York  wen*  unVii^WTi  till 
the  beginning  of  t he  -se  vemeonth.  When 
Hndst ?U'  smhnl  so uthof  ( atpo  ( ’od  mitl  eu 
to  Gal  the  barter  of  New  York  he  w&sju^ 
\ifii  h ni  saying  that  he  entered  ‘ au  une 
known  If  the  *hore  north  of  l ’ope 

QtA  yv-ofr  not  ai\  unknown  lY^ion;  St;  w^s 
d‘d*S  l&fgpiy  ki  Srn}t}i.  Whyh  Ij^  oom> 
pkmohs  wfere  plnntfpt'iiip'  or  kid  flapping: 
ntigwe*,-  at  the  time  he  fi  r^t  visited  those 


denh vtuorge Boplmni.  u ted x their  patron  m 
En^:hind<Sit*  John  Pophxuui  died  also ; their 
‘ admlralT’  Raleigh  Gilbert,  was  resoled 
to  England  hr  the  death’,  of  his  broil  her. 
In  the  spring  all  rein rhfcd* and  another 
oaloiiy:  was  added  to  the  1M  id  unsubceSK- 
fni  at  tempts.  JUs  useless  tc*  kpociilale  on 
what  might  have  been  the  difference  tu  the 

destiny  of  SHv  En g hind  luul it  Kdeeeetftal ; 
it  failed,  atul  ike  world  never  cares  va  ry 
nnu'lj  for  failures.  The  eon  temporary  ver- 
tlmt- " t ttl v ip i tr^r  y va ,s  b tn^iiclc^ 

rM  return  tfiitnj  phiiijuitiob 
peitd't  audit*  restf^i  pf  that  hot  ix^hitebte 
f« » r .Et igJ'lsiitihni.a  *’  Bat  the  fortunate  fayfc 
That  two  oilotf.ks  were  sent  oot  toi/n^la  r 
The  ye&r  T#t>7  tfi#  begi  n ttuig  of  sue- 
eessfdt  in  Aoimoea, lifter  tilh 

Wt  tn  '2$cw  EnglHiid,  tlirTv 
called TSorth  Yirgiriia,  hut  in  Koutli  Vir^ 
gipjaywliieh  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  $rtee?i.  ft 
soco^dijd  >iOt;uiuler: 

the  high  soubdicig  - 

name  of  Hir  Ford  i - 

under  ihe^  neire  pie-  . 

John  Snnfch  was 

the  last  of  tire  roman  --  T y/ 

tie  school  <?f  pxpjhr  4w^W.  *f|k 
ers.  It  is  inipossihh*  j9H»3Hh-  ^9 

to  tell  who  W'rtfU*  all  1 

hi&  inim^ua  book^y  . 

0f  wh^r^  to  draw  the  ~ 
hnv  in  regurl  P>  hG  . •*  ; 

itiriutnerable  .ad veil  i 'ti&L 

lures.  ^VT^sh^n  . T '. ' " ; 

Uso/  powdudaio  No  ; ; . 

n an  ter  ; Im"  w:,s  To  .•-;••  : T-  / 

ideal  inTiiloe  absolute 

Tp  qi^qi^tteSTTal  l that  ■ \ ^ ' 

'relates  to  epasts  and  i rfe;^Av.  • 
^rufvnluigf*.  atetddfe-  ' 

;Iy*  iiKivd^fodft  I ilim; 

. ^Ke  'wj.ldp.^^  : t 

enferpHse  in'-a  TunT;  I -f 

mirld:,  He  iuairttirio  : j ' ■ ■•’ 

<id  tbcr.  Tmlit r^n  vpt  ] TTG'-sr^-?VT  ’ . ^ 

wom.ler ; he  would  isoi. 

*hjavc  : *’  5-  !.-•  ,;.Fy /*  v 

at  xfoljA-JayUjqbs  -r.j!;'J  - 

.;fn0n,s  M'. , jliritee ' do  ‘;*;{  jo :l/  »V//V  /X . 
•L^vnV  aid  rbr-n  madfc  'ty-  ^ 

youiig,  or  ihih.dgliA 


...yyS'ENGIUSH 

NATUsN  70i) 

Their  ivto 

re 

•liou^-f*  u-fiiE,  |»urni«d  r tfWirjjrw- 

luynUess  indiaiis.  or  'Clmm plant’s  Gongou. 
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ant v wtfi  this  exj>eiirt 
tioii  i.rm*  f ; 
to  untie  forttbe  pre 
etoiis;  rant**  IAi«  coin 
maupy  t ftn&  to  col- 
lect a revenue  iW 
liven  t.y-niin  yea^ 
itom  ill  I Te&*»l& 
The  ilrejau>JLrf\v<e,alth 
tad  InKm  trans- 
fe>m  Spaiu 
ta  EuielAi^l,  audits 
.■ «eue  of 
from 
Virgin- 
ia.v‘  The  English* 
o(  ilie  period 
show  tlik.  ' ■ I tell 
ihef^  • ■ ^ jts  SeJigti  1 j ; 
ire  play  of 

Emtvzmi, 

;wriilen  in  1605, 
“guide  is 

ts  fill  1 th  ere  th  at*  cop- 
per k with  v$x  fm& 
■•••.-••  \ ‘i  for  as  much  mlde 

copper  &&  I can  bring  Fll  have  thrise  the 
weight  in  gold.  Why,  man,  all  tbeyre 
.dHppiJttgimm . .• , art*  put* gould,  and idl 
the  chaiires  with  which  they  ebaiart  up 
their  streets  »r©  massie  gold  : arid  for 
mhic4  flhd  d rainoruls>  /they  vgo  forth  in 
Hol>dayes  and  gather  'hern  Vy  the  sea 
•.share  , to  hang  ois  cl^Jd^a  o^tea 
&ivA  slick  in  th  etr  childpen^;  capSv \ Aud, 
to the :$0\kvei  he  pvitnmm  '‘no 
more  few  than  conscience,  4n.d  not  1 
mucfe.of/eyRv^r;f^ ’■’>•  l'  .’ 

^iich  wwa  flW-.hop$!S  with  which  the 
tlim;  ship*  of  the  Vii*g i n la  Company  of 
tha  Bovrn*,  January 
1*160?  It  was  a nvod&fcf  expedition*  hut 
it  Cftrrjeii  the  fortunes  of  the  ‘ ? English  na- 
• ii en’1  op  board . These  vessels  were  the  S.u- 
mn  Gomfttn  t i^OjJ  tuu#h  with  sc venly-one 
pejftjtrn^  Christo 

pher  Ne\Vpf>rt.  fleet  cap!am;  fhi^  Godsjwed 
{iO.tomi,  t Goftiiold, 
with  hlly^wu 

Captain  John  Rate 5 hfe,  w it  h twenty  per- 
sons  There  of  the  crew, 

and  105  pkihi^jpsv  ifiiore  flmtt  Mlf  classed 
as  * ‘ gentlwe^^  ^ith  tradesmen .. 

higher  title  than  * ■ Adventurer, M that,  being  1 and  ineehames,  and  two  v chirurgeo^^- 


hai*  or  toe  xm  raw. and  coast,  from  amw  joh>  Harm's 
’H  mkimiK  or  virgin  i a.’ : 


shores  in  ti»l4,  he  was  drawing  ‘*a  map 
from  point  to  point  isle  to  isle,  anil  hart 
bar  to  harbor,  with  the  swmdipgs,  sands, 
rock$>  and  .landmarks. p He  first  called 
the  region  New*  England,  and  fii^i  gave 
the  tames  of  O^arlas  River,  Plymouth, 
C?A|>e  Ahti ; while  other  jmttas  which  he 
bc^towed-^s  Boston.  Cau'ibHdgrt  Huli^ 
have  not  disap peaml.  but  mily  ■shifted 
their  places.  He  caused  Ihon^ands  of,  his 
nmips  to  he  prt htrtl.  and  yet  com  plained 
Ire  might  as  well  have  tried  ' ’ to  cut  rocks 
with  oyster  shells’1  m to  spmul  among 
others  his  interest  in  this  matter,  Fifteen 

years  ufter,  J! - rtitpocr fc*  the  'same' 
disco nr:»gei.tM.*oi.;  The  court  is  yet  stUJ 
but  w ^ uui^f-towu  rind. . ipuhscort- . 
emh  . t havrt  ;rtr  Mvrtn  ploW  tif 

thwl  northern  pitrtsr^  V&difco  each  t.o 
ttiUrv >fitv  rot^oblnmM*  of  the  country 

• IhhyVdfdjnb  Po  ttf^V  ifjfeu  wmueh  j 

waste  pup*rV: 

Thb  dlastmtes  Smith’s  itiivtlimls.  But 
it  wto  to  his  ;.hrst  rxy^diti.on . to  V irgiuiA 
tliat  h»>  plat^ihimself  »ni  as  tbe  fu^t 

sucms^ful  cblouizcr  af  Aiuertcu.  At  the 
time,  however,  he  won  id  have  claimed  no 


AN  BNGUSp  NATION 


Sailiijjg  hy  ffirt  soUt-hetti  routU* — tl*a  wity  «f  > lit' if*  tUat ^ Af  per&t'jSidi 

the  West  fmiie*- — they  reaehod  Chesapeake  feefjwe:  imy3>i»*>  '■iitewl  mU>  Smiths  low 
Bay  on  (fas  flight.  ;>f  April  2fi,  and  iliei*  optpion  . t# coj^hifets*  He  say* 

<■  * t . ' ifs  ' * v:  • Y'  ..  t . i i I ■.  d cv-viCC.  A-  •*••'  . •...:  *1  Vv*  iv.-Vj  A .•  •••*.. 


(■•r  (in-  ttme  opepmi  a ^•:»UmI  l»o'x  eou-j  of  EbV-ir,.  iu  *»»%■  Om&itii  "Hkfarii 
liMiUUjf  t)jc  opilftfs  f^»5i  theKitig.  Tlib  i "‘*&lnjg  f«r  tHii&t  |)urt  v»f  ant1i  tWH! 


<^uiiei|K*rfs  the  thiy*. ! turns,  ami  smalt  csjMi-teircv 


in  3tart)»h;  ait'l- 


mmr*> 


with  lv.lu;«vil  Marin  Wim*  - hf-jri  ***••.  they  l’..ni,.t  »,<>»  rut.-n, 

♦Mil  i president  • ifohjr  Sinilli.  JYilm  Mm*-  M>y -shOV Wi  ht;>«i*^^.h>Vrtie 

»...  ...  1 . -4‘  : '*••»'  ll"  kv  'i.  . * ...  \ . 


*\>  n» -.  hfiv.mnv.  flwy  t\>uh>\  uot  i;i.*xU*U  < ‘Mu-h, 


ijtn  ttiirf  Jr.thn  ;k>iiila'U.' . i inul 

c>f  ftmitcjj- | sto^iiubtt . * if  .;n j >*li  \iijjjpk. ')  'vmg  w the?*  taitfU  |rNufe  <)|  ^?it\  aiul  Aitkti- 

ftjjfc  V'\p9gi>;  v;m  V!^h!<k*t{  iWjy  ith-  IfjUN  ON  lli^  uV)l- 

1(1  J iuj<p  J<>  c:vri‘  oi  xnyihiu^  i'  v > (iumjVr  tliH’ir  foi/W 


fig 
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to  flyaway  of'ixh  »mu' ■ JMiiifAvvs,  <)r  jucrtij-b  th«m-  | JV«w«  Mm  tsiiiUtey '<our  wa  Hr  rub  ?*  .of  wood, 
timunea  to  ryhhme  for  .hnt/fotul.  F.u*  t hr  Cmui-  • m»r  s«  :d«  uuliewHl  trees,  MU  v.o  our  phniktjjy 
f ry  <vn»  to  them  a mi^rv  f it  rume,-  u death,  ij  ! om  Foiph  a liar  of  %«H<d  nailed  t/j  t v<  <,  jyeiyh- 
Vu?n,  and  \ })«  !?•  report#  lure  H.10I.  fh/Mi*  jiH-imm  j burmg  trees.  In.  Joule-  weather  we  .shifted  hi  to 
thw  hi  » owlnm  . T I ao  *»M  rott^i  tent,  fur  wc  !ia«t  'jtuxk 

They  plan  red  d cross  nj  Fort  Henry 
autmnjr  n for  the  IVmce  of  Wales,  and 
they  niintmlUm  cafk*  for  his  faro- 


■;:S  ill f ^ r.ojiM  by  tin*  ay:u*  of  adventure  fot  |u»v; ; 
W ;Hi  oar  Cliim  b,  till  wee  hum  ;i 
ibfug  like  u d|ui{hVhdrbrii«s 

yifli  rafts, ^ aih!  oarib,  so  Vv&s «h»y  dthe 

y.  ajflfc:  tin*  best  oFviir  iibiisu^  of  ibr  rt 

'b&hy.but;  tbe  ibos*.  part  fum  nuicb  wnrswtvprk-' 


thetv  ihh.Dufe  v>f  Y*irk>  uft^rw&rd 
I.  ••  The  next  1 i&tn ed  jt i j oth e r £pt>t 

IhmitCm 

■ 

frfuv  the mouth,  and  resolved  U*  build  llwir  : rurmhm,  Utt  Wttiwkttt 
town  there.  They  v^n*.  to  work,  Ending  j 4]an^  with  &«  Buh%  on  fcuuiUdo*  w.  eea- 
Smlth  and  other*  fofl tier  up  the  river'  to.  j tinned  twv?  eruhrsc  ymire*  after  MU  wore- 

I ,.  1 I .'  • y>"  1 V . ..'I''  '.  «>..  ..  1-..  .....  V ! ...  1..  . . 1 lhi  ...  ..  _ . _ 


explore*  and  tlnbfiyst  I ndfaif 

attack  dfifi  ii  g t tirjig ; , 1 ti  JU  ts  b 

Ne  WfHfft  for  .EVi|rlarid ,1  ca vi i ig  tli r cc 

nci'cxi>.tlA v i - Airauv 
t% eAj>0i^eVit ^ p«!>  tried  1 a^nviu  Entr- 
listitHen  found  thotti^rlyefi  ;ii0r»e  l?i  Die 
?^ew  World;  Captain  Jitfirl  ab 

ivays  graplife  liaw  left  a Tiv  icl  picture  of 
Mu  tli.-eumforL-:  of  t)u*t  early  time: 

‘•.WJieii  S ih-M  went  tM  Vitywi* I v eil  u^ 
member,  w*m*  did.  lmiig  "?•<*  u wuibg  ^liiyh  is  uu 
*>fd  sfailer)  V»>  three  »>r  foMt  e txev^  tu  shadow  tm 


„C  tUrti 


, ypi  • 


\ ■•'id'!v>-  . £'PpC^. 


| ' ^ :. ? ^,/' . v'  ■•  £fw&  V,  ‘h  * P i Wt  m\y.  6fe© 

A i rurbt  sf.H,  TU  .-.^ 


...MSGS  »r.  - « -S’  ■ 


■ X.  ,* 


1& 


I 


p^;JW./n4t‘v 


. . i^Tt  ir' 

- ■ ;'■  3C5 


i v,v;' 


Mi>* 


,<>r.  3:ft«*Uf'  :.C;i^jii< ; .xofliTv  . 

. • sMimV  bV  viiiai.sfi.‘,v 


PrOJfliers  nAbjcj  and  ^nody  Mtal  did  most  mer-0 
tiliffir  emitbiimM  in  «u>dM  ium 

of  mifrtitliittjf  dirertiuii^.  n-iaf  iniui|>ers 

nf  t;i>|uavk)Vd  .fcit^rtine^  h%vr?  eon^nmeil  a« 
:aU^^-tfe-l^tiddiUic^  in  tlK  AtiKleni^t 

The  place  W4i&  Uiy  [ they  fouia] 

rvo  gold ; the  .savages  werv*  hostile;  by  Svp 
teniber  OHC-Imlf  tbmr  mmibci  - fifty — bad 
died,  including  GosnoIvL  and  their  provi 
sions  were  almost  exhausted.  The  coun- 
cil reduced  to 1 three— ^RatcJ i ffie , Sin i tig 

and  Martin:  Later  still  their  seHknuto 
: ..burned,  aiul  - tlieir  fotni  rcdttti^  to 

uieul  and  water;  the  intrepid  leadership 
of  Smith  alone  saved  them ; and  for 
yeahs  the  colony-  strugjrlecl.  s*&  du!  th<v 
Plymouth  colony  a dozen  years  later, 
for  cxistcacf  Its  mateyiHls  fixmi 
the  In'piUJing  were  >muige]y  put  In- 
gCtber—>0iie  toaaonV  oue  hlaeksniiih. 
four  cur{>eUtCm.  fifty  Two  ^rdhunen, 
and  a InrrWrf  The  / ‘ first  jftwpjiiy”  in 
: W*H  brought  ]gO  rnoret  biU  not  in  mudi 
t/ctUu  c.^iiiumtrion  ylhirly-ilnvc  yen 
tlftmthg  t uehty  -oni!  lafKm  r^;  #ix  tailors:, 
with  ajKd  lu^aricfe,  perfumers,  a ml  gvdd- 
iViCchanic  of  tli e 
supply, hr 

the  year,  hnm#Vft  s^vv^aty  j^r 

soil#,  including  '-eight  Ihitchmeu  ami 
iVtlcs^Vand,  iWt  of  alb  two  mnutui  — 
Mistress  Forrest  and  Anite  Burras  her 
mu  id- 4ih  prd  the  eon  1 paiiy ; aiaU  #oon 
aftoy  the  Bintd  mamed  lo  John 
Gtydun,  ' vyhieh  wa*  tiny  ilrsl  mar 
mgc..“  Suvitii  triivmphautly  says,  Cwy\*’ 
hiW  iii  Virgin^. M South  had  hy  tfiis 
iirne  ia*otmiu  ibebodeiit  of  ihB  Council, 
aitd  wad  at  ia$t  its  only  metfitw>r 
They  had  received  ftoin  Hng- 

ilajidr  hut  tiiC  Af  thcs'c  Aras  . 

very  miccrtaih Kewporf  on  Ins  rc 
Mini  trip  had  fool ishly  pledged  himself 


m ENGLISH  N AtIUN 


A&sttTbtt  w rite  mpse  tvoipws  \i  jah kstown 


u$?3&'  retfitu  u lurUp  thp 

4i^iTery  df  u ip  ihp  $0irt,U; 

Mime  r*f  the  lo4,<X!l0ny,  or  a 

T mgM  *yo3riii  i&KXKk  ftrfc&s  tji&  pMge 

Wiv>  fulfil le»L  the  yoUmy  was  to  be  «dmu* 
doiictl  to  its  rinft 

->  novvr  wio, 

iHrtbher,  lfjOH  StiOtb  -sailed  for 
V 'k jm'h  0 pd  mi  £et~ 

wKb  t;-aU  k\  vamHiil.  fishing 

turn,  hxh\  prsrviHiitoK;  He  never  returned. 


«ioh  of  doubtful  iHvraelil  in  Itfip,  when  wc 
read  h i Smith's  0>vem//  Iltstnn'v.  as  the 
jpHp  / 4 ^Vliout  ti»e  last 

i>f  August  yam*j  it»  a Dutch  mareofvwamv 
wfl  $4$  ii>  Nvgar^. v I n 1 01  i*M m 

a 7ixr4e  .dbHr^bk*  amnion,  thmi^h  the 
411  f mue  1 1 'fey,  the  e<rpfpai  *y  of '*  px?»  f le^tpb)**, 
young  st  nrrjtrri  fc^  wi 
1 1 i<4&  \k \lu  won  M fny  Td‘ 

lutiffii— ui  iir^t.  t«ni  btmdmf  add  i wipity 
pounds  rohaeeo.  ;>fje«xv*mi  one  inu.tlrei? 
umi  ittt^v  hi  „3 ul jfc, 

g_i  and  4iipi>ed to  Ibfg- 
biod  forty  thmuxmd  pound*  af  .lotkteX/. 
Tbk  w is  r&isrd  with  the  aid  of  in- 
bound appixouk'n -- bon  and  gh-k  pkfcyd 
up  inihe  stm  is  of  Ld0<km  aod  Sent  out 
atKl.ofc  mnt!£*  ^ per^u4 ’‘jtol iffcSyr 

*mldr  ot  fhtr  K tog, 

only  1276  eolomers  we  re  IjfjLjtft.  y^inW 
The  colony  wvitdd  ha  vd  biknkLpoPe  pr-u# 
pern  ha,  LVpt  »4 1 tj  u)  i u it  h vH  Wv 

our  tie-  bma^n  (lid  v>f  the  rHioks  of 
htir  o;ii*prhuji/-  -In?  sa/ft  ,;t^a>  »n«3  ra'peri- 
etiet  hud  brought  .thiit  tvbnlry  to  a 


Eu^btmi.  •Hr^ippamidv  vt-oiu  uvvay  ou.k-r 
ti  bfo^rh  but  wiUi  jmu  wou|  t'cvrlutics 
uf  the  whuiy  T h «'«•»•  To  I hAvtal  :i  )wu*i*al 

LmOvri  m ■ '■“  the  Ktarv  iug  t inie;'1  v/lhcli  oorl; 
"*$  fo  Oik  af»i4mJonn>Hii  of  the  setlhiu.u.‘.rit', 
with  if > fifty  or  rixty  iiOu^aiul  UsdelVuse 
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happinesse,  had  they  not  so  much  doted 
on  their  tobacco,  on  whose  firmest  foun- 
dations there  is  small  stability,  there  being 
so  many  good  commodities  beside.”  But 
their  chief  trouble,  as  he  wrote  from  Lon- 
don in  1631— the  last  year  of  his  life — was 
always  in  the  uncertain  sway  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  in  London : “Their  purses 
and  lives  were  subject  to  some  few  here  in 
London,  who  were  never  there,  that  con- 
sumed all  in  Arguments,  Projects,  Con- 
clusions, altering  everything  yearely,  as 
they  altered  opinions,  till  they  had  con- 
sumed more  than  £200,000  and  neere  8000 
men's  lives.” 

Another  voyager,  also  English,  but  in 
Dutch  employ,  following  after  Smith,  ri- 
valled his  fame.  It  was  a wondrous  peri- 
od, certainly,  when  a continent  lay  unex- 
plored before  civilized  men,  and  a daring 
navigator  could  at  a single  voyage  add  to 
the  map  a whole  mighty  river,  whereas 
now  it  sometimes  takes  many  lives  to  es- 
tablish a few  additional  facts  as  to  the  mi- 
nor sources  of  some  well-known  stream. 
The  name  of  Henry  Hudson  is  as  indelibly 
associated  with  the  river  he  discovered  as 
is  the  Rhine  with  the  feudal  castles  that 
make  its  summits  picturesque.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  after  the  last  stone  of  the 
last  ruin  has  crumbled,  the  name  of  the 
great  navigator  will  be  as  permanent  as 
now.  While  Hudson  was  exploring  what 
he  called  “ The  Great  North  River  of  New 
Netherlands,”  Champlain  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  him,  on  the  lake  that  was  to 
bear  his  name.  Both  he  and  Hudson  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  names  sufficient- 
ly characteristic  to  keep  their  places  on 
the  map,  while  “Smith’s  Isles”  soon  yield- 
ed to  the  yet  vaguer  appellation  of  the 
“ Isles  of  Shoals.” 

It  has  been  well  pointed  out  in  the  most 
recent  sketch  of  the  Dutch  in  America — 
that  of  Mr.  Fennow  in  the  forth  coming 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  the 
United  States , edited  by  Justin  Winsor — 
that  the  early  Dutch  explorations  did  not 
proceed  from  the  love  of  discovery  or  of 
gold-seeking,  but  were  an  incident  of  Eu- 
ropean wars.  Carlyle  says  that  the  Dutch 
might  have  kept  on  making  butter  and 
cheese  forever  had  not  the  Spaniards  hur- 
ried them  into  a war  in  order  to  make 
them  believe  in  St.  Ignatius.  The  Span- 
iards, he  says, k ‘ never  made  them  believe  in 
him,  but  succeeded  in  breaking  their  own 
vertebral  column,  and  raising  the  Dutch 
into  a great  nation.”  The  Dutch  West  In- 
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dia  Company  was,  according  to  Mr.  Fen- 
now, a political  movement,  planned  in 
1606,  and  revived  in  1618 — a plan  to  de- 
stroy the  results  of  Spanish  conquest  in 
America,  under  cover  of  finding  a passage 
to  Cathay. 

Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  sailed 
in  the  employ  of  this  company,  in  the  yacht 
Half -Moon,  April  4, 1609.  He  was  to  search 
for  a northwest  passage — to  which  there 
was  an  opening  north  of  Virginia,  as  Hud- 
son’s friend,  Captain  John  Smith,  had  as- 
sured him.  Sailing  up  the  river  which 
now  bears  his  name,  he  found  no  passage, 
but  brought  back  reports  of  fur-bearing 
animals  which  revived  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany, and  secured  for  it  a charter,  which 
came  in  1621.  Before  this  Adrian  Block 
had  built  a log  fort  on  Manhattan  Island, 
in  1614,  and  had  called  the  settlement  New 
Amsterdam;  another  fort  was  built  near 
what  is  now  Albany;  another  in  what  is 
now  Gloucester,  New  Jersey;  and  in  1626 
Peter  Minuit  bought  the  whole  of  Man- 
hattan Island  from  the  Indians.  All  these 
settlements  were  supposed  to  be  within  the 
hundred  miles  which  were  to  separate  the 
North  and  South  Virginia  settlements. 
The  English  from  Virginia  tried  to  drive 
out  the  Dutch  in  1613,  and  Governor  Brad- 
ford, in  Plymouth,  remonstrated  in  1627; 
but  they  remained.  The  secret  belief  of 
the  Dutch  was  that,  after  all,  the  English 
had  secured  only  the  two  shells,  while  they 
had  the  oyster.  For  years  the  colony  was 
rather  like  a commercial  institution  than 
like  anything  of  larger  expectations;  but 
after  a time,  under  the  teaching  of  expe- 
rience, a more  liberal  policy  was  practiced, 
and  settlers  came  from  many  sources — dis- 
satisfied religionists  from  New  England, 
escaped  servants  from  Virginia,  and  rich 
and  poor  from  Holland.  In  1643.  there 
were  eighteen  different  nationalities  rep- 
resented in  New  Amsterdam. 

The  English  had  thus  obtained  a foot- 
hold in  Virginia,  and  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherlands,  both  being  led  by  the  love 
of  discovery,  or  of  trade,  or  of  revenge 
against  the  Spaniards.  All  efforts  had 
thus  far  failed  to  build  a colony  in  New 
England.  Captain  Smith  wrote  that  he 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing but  the  prospect  of  great  gain  would 
induce  people  to  settle  in  such  a place.  He 
was  right ; it  was  done  with  the  prospect  of 
great  gain,  but  of  a kind  of  which  he  had 
not  dreamed.  It  is  partly  this  new  mo- 
tive and  partly  the  pivotal  part  it  played 
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in  the  colonization  of  America  that  lias  j 
always  given  to  the  little  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth a historic  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  its  wealth,  or  i 
even  its  permanence  of  separate  life. 

The  Pilgrims,  as  they  have  always  tween 
called,  had  separated  for  conscience'  sake 


the  Pilgrims  were  growing  up,  whom  they 
wished  to  see  speaking  English  rather 
than  Patch;  and  they  desired  also  to  do 
something  "for  the  propagating  and  ad 
vancihg  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world.1'  So  a hundred 
of  their  younger  and  stronger  men  and 
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from  the  Church  of  England,  had  re- 
moved from  England  to  Holland,  and 
had  dwelt  there  in  that  "common  harbor 
of  ail  heresies,"  as  Bishop  Halt  called  it, 
there  increasing  to  the  number  of  a thou- 
sand. The  Dutch  magistrates  said,  "These 
English  have  lived  among  us  now  these 
twelve  years,  and  yet  we  have  never  had 
any  suit  or  accusation  against  them."  But. 
there  was  a renewal  of  the  wars  bet  ween 
Spain  aud  Holland;  and  the  children  of 
Vot.  LXVI,-N<x  395  -45 
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women  were  selected  to  go  to  America, 
and  a portion  of  them  sailed  from  Delft 
Haven  in  July,  lt>20,  their  pjdus  minister, 
John  Robinson,  invoking  a blessing  upon 
their  departure,  and  warning  them,  **The 
Lord  hath  more  truth  yet  to  seek  out  of 
His  holy  Word."  Of  their  two  ships,  the 
Mayflower  alone  proved  sea- worthy,  and. 
after  touching  at  three  English  ports  she 
still  had  a voyage  of  sixty  three  days. 
The  Speedwell  put  back  in  consequence 
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of  alarms  needlessly  spread  by  her  cap- 
tain, who  had  already  repented  of  his 
promise  to  remain  a year  with  the  col- 
ony, and  took  this  cowardly  way  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  that  pledge. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts 
there  is  a cape  which  stretches  far  into 
the  sea,  “shaped  like  a sickle,”  as  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  said,  but  named  less  po- 
etically “Cape  Cod”  by  Gosnold,  because 
of  the  multitudes  of  fish  with  which  he 
had  “pestered”  his  vessel  there.  If  on 
the  9th  of  November  (Old  Style),  in  1620, 
any  stray  Indian  had  been  looking  from 
the  bluff  where  Highland  Light  now 
stands,  he  would  have  seen  a lonely  and 
weather-beaten  vessel  creeping  slowly  to- 
ward the  land.  It  was  the  Mayflower , 
now  more  than  two  months  at  sea.  She 
had  met  with  such  storms  and  had  grown 
so  leaky  that  it  had  been  seriously  pro- 
posed by  the  sailors,  when  half  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  return.  But  for  the  fact  that 
some  passenger  had  happened  to  bring  a 
great  iron  screw  with  his  baggage,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  little  vessel  could  have 
made  the  passage.  As  it  was,  she  was 
heavy  and  slow,  and  the  passengers  were 
full  of  joy  when  they  saw  Cape  Cod. 
They  very  well  knew  what  land  it  was,  for 
the  mates  of  the  vessel  had  been  there 
twice  before,  while  one  passenger  had 
actually  been  as  far  as  Virginia.  But 
they  did  not  mean  to  remain  at  Cape  Cod, 
or  indeed  in  New  England  at  all.  Ever 
since  the  failure  of  the  Popham  colony  in 
Maine,  twelve  years  before,  New  England 
had  been  thought  to  be  a “cold,  barren, 
mountainous,  rocky  desert,”  and  had  been 
abandoned  as  “ uninhabitable  by  English- 
men.” So  the  Mayflower  did  not  at  first 
anchor  at  Cape  Cod,  but  tacked  and  sailed 
southward  for  half  a day,  meaning  to 
reach  the  Hudson  River.  Then  she  got 
among  those  dangerous  shoals  and  cur- 
rents that  lie  off  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  cape;  and  the  captain,  anxious 
for  his  vessel,  and  in  a hurry  to  land  his 
passengers,  put  about  again  and  made 
Cape  Cod  Harbor. 

“ But  here  I can  not  but  stay  and  make 
a pause,”  says  the  old  writer  who  first  de- 
scribes this  voyage,  “and  stand  half  amazed 
at  these  poor  people’s  condition;  and  so  I 
think  will  the  reader  too,  when  he  well 
considers  the  same.  For  having  passed 
through  many  troubles,  both  before  and 
upon  the  voyage,  as  aforesaid,  they  had 
now  no  friends  to  welcome  them,  nor  inns 


to  entertain  and  refresh  them,  no  houses, 
much  less  towns,  to  repair  unto.”  Before 
them  lay  an  unknown  wilderness.  The 
nearest  English  settlement  was  five  hun- 
dred miles  away.  They  had  expected  to 
arrive  in  September,  and  it  was  Novem- 
ber; they  had  expected  to  reach  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  it  was  Cape  Cod.  “Sum- 
mer being  done,”  says  the  same  writer— 
Bradford— “all  things  stand  for  them  to 
look  upon  with  a weather-beaten  face ; and 
the  whole  country  being  full  of  woods  and 
thickets,  represented  a wild  and  savage  hue. 
If  they  looked  behind  them,  there  was  the 
mighty  ocean  which  they  had  passed,  and 
was  now  a main  bar  and  gulf  to  separate 
them  from  all  the  civil  parts  of  the  world.” 
To  be  sure,  they  had  still  a ship;  but  the 
captain  warned  them  daily  that  they  must 
look  out  for  a place  to  found  their  colo- 
ny; that  he  could  wait  but  little  longer; 
that  the  provisions  were  diminishing  ev- 
ery day,  and  he  must  and  would  keep 
enough  for  himself  and  crew  to  use  on 
their  return.  Some  of  the  crew  were 
even  less  friendly  in  what  they  said,  for 
some  of  these  were  beard  to  threaten  that 
unless  the  place  for  their  new  colony  were 
soon  found,  “they  would  turn  them  and 
their  goods  on  shore  and  leave  them.” 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Pilgrims 
when  the  Mayflower  lay  at  anchor  in 
Cape  Cod  Harbor.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  select  a place  for  their  settle- 
ment. This,  however,  could  not  be  done 
till  the  shallop,  or  sail-boat,  was  ready ; and 
it  would  take  several  days,  as  they  found. 
So  they  went  to  work  on  this,  and  mean- 
while, for  the  sake  of  a mutual  under- 
standing among  themselves,  this  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the 
men  on  board. 

“ In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyall  subiects  of 
our  dread  soveraigne  lord,  King  James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine,France,aud  Ire- 
land King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  having 
undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour 
of  our  King  and  country,  a voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northerns  parts  of  Virginia, 
doe,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of  auother, 
coveuant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into 
a civill  body  politike,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
aforesaid ; and  by  vertue  hereof  to  enact,  con- 
stitute, and  frame  such  iust  and  equal  lawes, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet 
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most  graphic  way  by  contemporary  nar- 
ratives. They  were  attacked  by  Indians; 
they  lost  their  rudder  and  their  mast ; they 
drifted  at  last  on  Clark’s  Island,  kept  the 
Sabbath  there,  and  on  the  11th  December, 
Old  Style — commonly  reckoned,  but  not 
quite  accurately,  as  corresponding  *to  the 
22d  of  December,  New  Style— they  made 
their  first  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
This  place  being  approved,  they  returned 
to  the  Mayflower , and  her  passengers  were 
all  landed,  probably  at  the  same  point,  five 
days  later. 

There  they  spent  the  winter— their  first 
experience  of  a New  England  winter! 
They  were  ill  housed,  ill  fed : one-half  of 
them  died  during  the  first  winter  of  scurvy 
and  other  diseases.  At  times,  according 
to  the  diary  of  the  heroic  Bradford,  there 
were  but  six  or  seven  sound  persons  who 
could  tend  upon  the  sick  and  dying, 
“fetched  them  wood,  made  them  fires, 
dressed  them  meat,  made  their  beds,  wash- 
ed their  loathsome  clothes,  clothed  and 
unclothed  them,”  two  of  these  nurses  be- 
ing their  spiritual  and  military  leaders, 
Elder  Brewster  and  Captain  Miles  Stan- 
dish.  The  New  Plymouth  Colony  never 
grew  to  be  a strong  one ; its  later  history 
is  merged  in  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  to  which  it  led;  but  its  success 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  turning-point 
in  the  existence  of  Raleigh’s  “English  na- 
tion . ” The  situation  is  thus  briefly  stated 
by  the  ablest  historian  who  wrote  in  this 
continent  before  the  Revolution,  Govern- 
or Hutchinson: 

“ These  were  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Plymouth.  The  settlement  of  this  colony  oc- 
casioned the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  was  the  source  of  all  the  other  colonies 
of  New  Englaud.  Virginia  was  in  a dying 
state,  aud  seemed  to  revive  and  flourish  from 
the  example  of  New  England.  I am  not  pre- 
serving from  oblivion  the  names  of  heroes 
whose  chief  merit  is  the  overthrow  of  cities, 
provinces,  and  empires,  but  the  names  of  the 
founders  of  a flourishing  town  aud  colony,  if 
not  of  the  whole  British  empire  in  America.” 

In  September,  1628,  there  came  sailing 
into  the  harbor  of  Naumkeag,  afterward 
called  Salem,  a ship  bearing  John  Endicott, 
one  of  the  six  patentees  of  the  “ Dorches- 
ter Com  pan  y,”  lately  enlarged  into  the 
“Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.”  Endicott  had  been  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, and  found  on  shore  only  a few  set- 
tlers, Roger  Conant  and  others,  partly 
strays  from  Plymouth,  who  were  quite  dis- 


posed to  be  impatient  of  his  authority. 
There  remains  no  record  of  his  voyage, 
but  an  ample  record  of  that  of  his  success- 
or in  the  emigration,  Rev.  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  who  came  as  the  spiritual  leader — with 
his  colleague  Skelton — of  the  first  large 
party  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
They  came  in  summer  (1629),  and  all  their 
early  impressions  were  in  poetic  contrast 
to  the  stern  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Francis  Higginson  says : 

“ By  noon  we  were  within  three  leagues  of 
Cape  Ann ; and  as  we  sailed  along  the  coasts 
we  saw  every  hill  and  dale  and  every  island 
full  of  gay  woods  and  high  trees.  The  nearer 
we  came  to  the  shore  the  more  flowers  in 
abundance,  sometimes  scattered  abroad,  some- 
times joined  in  sheets  nine  or  ten  yards  long, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  brought  from  the 
low  meadows  by  the  tide.  Now  what  with 
fine  woods  and  green  trees  by  land,  and  these 
yellow  flowers  painting  the  sea,  made  us  all 
desirous  to  see  our  new  paradise  of  New  Eng- 
land, wheuce  we  saw  such  forerunning  signals 
of  fertility  afar  off.” 

There  came  in  this  expedition  five  (or 
possibly  six)  ships,  of  which  the  Mayflower 
was  one.  They  brought  two  hundred  per- 
sons; whereas  only  some  forty  had  ar- 
rived with  Endicott;  in  the  following  year 
eight  hundred  came  with  Winthrop,  who 
succeeded  Endicott  as  Governor.  The 
company  itself  was  transplanted  bodily 
from  England.  It  was  an  organized  gov- 
ernment under  a royal  charter;  the  free- 
men were  to  meet  four  times  *a  year  and 
choose  a Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants,  who  were  to  meet  once 
a month,  and  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
a state.  As  Mr.  Lodge  has  tersely  said, 

“ It  was  the  migration  of  a people,  not  the 
mere  setting  forth  of  colonists  and  adven- 
turers.” Considered  as  a colony,  it  was- 
far  larger  and  richer  than  that  at  Ply- 
mouth; it  had  chosen  a more  favorable 
situation,  and  it  encountered  less  of  hard- 
ship, though  it  had  enough.  It  was  based 
on  the  expectation  of  a less  distinct  break- 
ing off  from  the  Church  of  England  than 
that  of  which  the  Plymouth  colonists  had 
set  the  example,  and  because  of  which  they 
were  called  “ Separatists.”  “We  will  not 
say,”  said  Francis  Higginson,  on  looking 
back  to  the  receding  shores  of  England— 
“we  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were 
wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England, 
farewell,  Babylon!  farewell,  Rome!  but 
we  will  say,  farewell,  dear  England ! fare- 
well, the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and 
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all  the  Christian  friends  there.  . . .We  go 
to  practice  the  positive  part  of  Church 
reformation,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
in  America.” 

Yet.  when  once  established  on  this  soil, 
there  was  not  notch  difference  in  degree 
of  independence  between  the  two  colonics ; 
and  Endicott,  when  he  sent  back  two  tur- 
bulent Churchmen  to  England,  or  when  he 
<mt  the  cross,  then  deemed  idolatrous,  ont 
of  the  English  dag,  or  when  he  suppress- 
ed Morton  and  his  roisterers  at  Merry 


Mount,  went,  further  in  the  assertion  of 
separate  power  than  the  milder  authorities 
of  Plymouth  Colony  ever  went.  Both 
colonies  aimed  at  religious  reformation. 
Neither  colony  professed  religious  tolera- 
tion, though  th 6 Plymouth  colony  some- 
times practiced  it.  Rhode  Island,  on  its 
establishment,  by  Roger  Williams,  both 
professed  and  practiced  it  ; and  though  his 
banishment  from  Massachusetts  was  not 
oft  religious  grounds  alone,  but  partly 
from  his  contentious  spirit  in  other  ways, 
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yet  it  resulted  in  good  to  the  world  at  last 
through  his  high  conceptions  of  religious 
liberty.  In  the  New  Hampshire  settle- 
ments, which  were  formed  as  early  as  1623, 
there  was  less  of  strictness  in  religion, 
and  perhaps  less  of  religion ; nor  was  there 
ever  any  great  rigidity  of  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice in  the  few  scattered  villages  of  Maine. 
The  two  Connecticut  colonies — Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven — being  framed  at  first 
by  the  direct  emigration  of  whole  religious 
societies,  might  have  been  supposed  to  car- 
ry some  severity  with  them  into  their  ban- 
ishment ; but  they  seemed  to  leave  it  be- 
hind, and  were  not  sterner  at  the  outset 
than  the  men  of  the  other  early  colonies, 
even  those  of  Virginia.  What  changes 
came  over  this  type  of  manhood  in  the 
second  generation,  in  the  banishment  of  a 
colony  and  the  asceticism  of  a life  too  re- 
stricted, we  shall  see.  But  these  men 
were,  at  the  outset,  of  as  high  a mould  as 
ever  settled  a state.  “ God  sifted  a whole 
nation,”  said  Stoughton,  “that  He  might 
send  choice  grain  over  into  this  wilder- 
ness.” Between  the  years  1629  and  1639, 
twenty  thousand  Puritans  came  to  Amer- 
ica; it  was  not  a mere  colonization,  it  was 
the  transfer  of  a people. 

Thus  were  four  colonies  established  on 
the  North  Atlantic  coast  before  the  year 
1630,  in  the  vast  region  once  called  Vir- 
ginia. Three  of  them  were  English  at  the 
beginning — Virginia,  New  Plymouth,  and 
Massachusetts  Bay — and  the  other  was  des- 
tined to  become  such,  changing  its  name 
from  New  Netherlands  to  New  York. 
These  may  be  called  the  pioneer  colonies; 
and  if  we  extend  our  view  to  the  year  1650, 
we  take  in  three  other  colonies,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  New  Haven — which 
had  gone  forth  from  these — while  two  in- 
dependent colonies,  one  English  and  one 
Swedish,  had  made  separate  settlements 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware;  thus  making 
nine  in  all,  of  which  seven  were  English. 

The  men  of  the  Maryland  settlement  also 
called  themselves,  like  those  of  Plymouth, 
41  Pilgrims,”  but  the  name  had  not  come  to 
them  by  such  arduous  experience,  and  it 
has  not  attached  itself  to  their  descend- 
ants. The  Roman  Catholics  and  others 
who  came  to  '‘Mary's  Land”  in  the  Ark 
and  the  Dove  in  March,  1634,  under  Leon- 
ard Calvert,  named  their  first  settlement 
St.  Mary’s,  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  they  called  themselves  “the 
Pilgrims  of  St.  Mary’s.”  The  emigration 
was  made  up  very  differently  from  those 


which  John  Smith  recorded  in  Virginia, 
for  it  consisted  of  but  twenty  44  gentlemen” 
and  three  hundred  laboring-men.  They 
came  under  a charter  granted  to  George 
Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  trying  to  establish  a col-v 
ony,  which  he  called  44  Avalon, ’’much  far- 
ther north,  and  who  had  grown,  in  the 
words  of  a letter  of  the  period,  44  weary  of 
his  intolerable  plantation  at  Newfound- 
land, where  he  hath  found  between  eight 
and  nine  months’  winter,  and  upon  the 
land  nothing  but  rocks,  lakes,  or  morasses 
like  bogs,  which  one  might  thrust  a pike 
down  to  the  butt-head.”  But  he  died  be- 
fore the  new  charter  was  signed,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  fully  adopted  his  father’s 
plans,  and  fully  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
first  expedition,  this  being  £40,000. 

There  exists  a graphic  account  of  the 
voyage  of  the  first  Maryland  settlers  by 
Father  White,  their  chaplain,  in  his  re- 
port to  his  religious  superiors  at  Rome. 
He  describes  with  delight  his  first  ascent 
of  the  Potomac  River,  of  which  he  says, 
“The  Thames  itself  is  a mere  rivulet  to 
it,”  and  when  he  reaches  the  St.  Mary’s 
River,  where  the  colony  was  founded 
(March  27,  1634),  he  says,  “The  finger  of 
God  is  in  this,  and  He  purposes  some  great 
benefit  to  this  nation.”  He  might  well 
say  that,  for  the  career  of  the  early  Mary- 
land colony  was  peaceful,  tolerant,  and 
honorable.  It  was  the  most  nearly  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing  of  the  early 
colonies,  the  King  asking  nothing  of  it 
but  two  Indian  arrows  each  year,  and 
one-fifth  of  its  gold  or  silver.  It  was  call- 
ed 44  the  land  of  the  sanctuary” ; all  Chris- 
tians were  tolerated  there,  though  it  did 
not,  like  Rhode  Island,  expressly  extend 
its  toleration  beyond  Christianity.  By 
degrees  it  passed  under  the  charge  of  Pu- 
ritans from  Virginia,  who  proved  them- 
selves less  liberal  to  Roman  Catholics 
than  the  latter  had  been  to  them.  But 
all  working  together  laid  the  foundation 
of  a new  community,  sharing  in  some 
respects  the  pursuits  and  destinies  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  more  peaceful,  and  at  times 
more  prosperous. 

The  other  independent  colony  came 
from  Sweden— the  only  one  ever  planted 
by  that  nation.  In  the  first  years  of  Vir- 
ginia emigration  Lord  Delaware,  who 
was  then  Governor,  sailed  up  the  river 
that  took  his  name ; but  he  left  no  settle- 
ment there.  The  Dutch  afterward  tried 
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1638  in  two  vessels  commanded  by  Peter 
Minuit,  who  had  previously  been  Govern- 
or of  New  Netherlands.  In  spite  of  the 
loud  protestations  of  the  Dutch  Governor, 
Kieft,  they  established  themselves  on  the 


to  colonize  it,  but  the  Indians  destroyed 
the  colony.  Then  the  great  Protestant 
Kmg  of  Sweden,  Gustavos  Adolphus,  the 
Lion  of  the  North,1'  resolved,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a Stockholm  merchant,  William 


CKCIL.  CA  t.VfcUT,  SECOND  I.OHD  bA  LTlVfOUR. 


TJ&selinx,  to  found  a colony,  which,  unlike 
Virginia,  should  have  no  slaves,  and  which 
should  be  “the  jewel  of  his  kingdom/1 
He  died,  and  his  little  daughter  Christina 
succeeded  him;  but  the  Prime  Minister, 
Oxenstier n,  carried  out  the  original  plan, 
sending  fifty  Swedes  and  Finlanders  in 


river  Delaware,  am)  called  their  fort  Chris- 
tiana, in  honor  of  the  young  Queen.  Four 
years  after,  a Governor  was  sent  out  to 
them  from  Sweden,  a lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Swedish  army,  John  Prints,  de- 
scribed by  one  writer  as  a person  '*  who 
weighed  400  pounds,  and  drank  three 
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drinks  at  every  meal.”  He  built  himself 
a house,  let  us  hope  on  firm  foundations, 
upon  what  is  now  called  Province  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Meanwhile  the  English  from  New  Haven 
had  settled  within  the  bounds  of  the  colo- 
ny, and  the  Dutch  had  driven  them  away, 
and  then  trespassed  themselves.  Never- 
theless there  was  a Swedish  colony  thus 
established  in  America,  rivalling  the  Dutch 
of  “New  Netherlands”  in  enterprise  and 
industry,  but  destined  to  pass  away  and 
leave  hardly  a trace  behind. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  European 
colonization  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America.  In  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  (1650)  the  condition  of 
that  coast  was  as  follows.  The  New  Eng- 
land colonies  were  of  course  English,  and 
so  were  Virginia  and  Maryland;  but  the 
fertile  region  between  these  Northern  and 
Southern  colonies  was  claimed  and  occu- 


pied, as  has  been  shown,  by  Holland  and 
by  Sweden.  The  French  claimed  the  un- 
settled regions  now  known  as  the  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia;  the  Spaniards  held  all 
beyond.  Amid  all  these  conflicting  na- 
tionalities, what  had  become  of  Raleigh’s 
dream  ? The  seven  English  colonies,  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  time,  were  as  follows: 
Virginia,  founded  in  1607,  and  called  to 
this  day  “the  Old  Dominion”;  New  Ply- 
mouth, founded  in  1620,  and  called  to  this 
day  “the  Old  Colony”;  Massachusetts 
Bay,  1628;  Connecticut,  1633;  Maryland, 
1634 ; Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, 1636 ; New  Haven,  1638.  Four  of 
these— the  two  Massachusetts  and  the  two 
Connecticut  colonies — had  been  leagued 
together  since  1643  against  the  Indians 
and  the  Dutch;  the  others  stood  alone, 
each  for  itself.  Among  these  scattered 
settlements,  where  was  Raleigh’s  “Eng- 
lish nation”  ? It  existed  in  these  germs. 


A HOME  LAWN. 


IN  a former  paper  I described  the  topi- 
ary and  landscape  styles  of  gardening, 
and  expressed  my  strong  preference  for 
the  latter.  I would  not,  however,  entire- 
ly discard  the  former.  A trimmed  hedge 
or  a plant  cut  in  some  fantastic  shape 
often  gives  pleasure,  because  it  shows  the 
hand  of  man.  Those  who  travel  much 
by  railroad — over  mountains  and  through 
valleys,  by  rushing  streams  and  through 
dense  forests,  where  even  the  grand  soli- 
tudes of  nature  tire,  because  man  longs  for 
companionship — can  bear  witness  to  their 
sensations  of  pleasure  in  suddenly  com- 
ing upon  a trimmed  hedge,  a trellis  of 
neatly  trained  vines,  or  a few  closely 
pruned  evergreens.  These  show  that 
man  has  been  there,  and  that  civilization 
is  near.  In  an  old  country  formality  is 
the  rule,  and  the  close  following  of  na- 
ture is  therefore  a grateful  exception. 
With  us  the  beautiful  wildness  of  na- 
ture is  abundantly  the  rule,  and  formali- 
ty may  be  a grateful  exception.  It  is  thus 
that  the  grounds  of  Elvaston  Castle  may 
give  pleasure  to  an  American  of  unques- 
tioned taste. 

For  the  best  effects,  however,  and  for 
genuine  pleasure  to  the  true  artist,  the 
natural  or  landscape  style  remains  pre- 
eminent. The  question  is  how  to  obtain 
a knowledge  of  its  capabilities.  A man 
may  read  Repton  and  Knight,  and  ob- 


tain much  valuable  information,  but  there 
may  be  imprinted  upon  his  brain  no 
pictures  which  he  can  transfer  to  his 
own  grounds.  Let  him,  however,  take  a 
week’s  ride  by  railroad,  and  he  will  come 
back  with  a hundred  pictures.  Natural 
lawns  and  open  glades,  forests  and  streams, 
clumps  of  native  shrubbery,  groups  of  na- 
tive trees,  all  leave  their  impress,  to  be 
called  up  at  some  future  time.  On  one 
of  my  daily  rides,  near  a railroad  track,  is 
a mass  of  forest,  in  front  of  which  stands 
a house.  Its  architecture  is  not  interest- 
ing, but  the  background  makes  it  charm- 
ing. This  beauty  has  grown  upon  me  day 
by  day,  until  now  in  planning  a lawn  I 
should  seek  for  a heavy  background  of 
large  trees,  against  which  the  dwelling 
could  stand,  like  a pearl  against  walls  of 
emerald. 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I men- 
tion my  own  efforts  to  illustrate  in  my 
own  grounds  my  thoughts  on  landscape 
art,  but  in  no  other  way  can  I so  well  ex- 
plain my  meaning.  Work  accomplished 
is  always  the  best  illustration  of  the 
soundness  of  a theory. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  my  old  home 
and  birth-place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
with  it  went  many  of  the  trees  planted  by 
my  father,  under  which  I had  played  in 
childhood,  and  which  were  hallowed  by 
many  associations.  After  building  an- 
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in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  level 
plain  and  forest  covered  hills.  There 
were  no  trees  within  two  hundred  feet  of 
the  house,  and  as  I lay  reading  or  dream- 
ing in  my  hammock  on  the  piazza,  with 
the  clear  sunlight  on  the  sod  and  the  fresh 
breezes  on  my  cheek,  I resolved  that  I 
would  have  no  trees  near  my  house  to 
make  it  melancholy  with  their  sombre 
shadows  or  breed  disease  with  their  damp- 
ness. Man  was  made  to  enjoy  the  sun 
and  air-  ami  not  to  shut  them  out. 


other  house  upon  the  same  spot,  my  Jirst 
desire  was  to  plant  trees.  I did  not  give 
much  thought  tu  the  pages  of  lVpton  or 
Price,  for  pictures  on  my  brain  came  out 
fresh  and  glowing  for  the  occasion.  They 
were  drawn  there  years  before  on  the  ta- 
ble-lands of  the  Andes,  in  the  valleys  of 
Savoy,  and  in  the  parks  and  gardens  of 
Eugland,  while  the  Alieghanies  gave  me 
rich  autumnal  tints. 

One  of  the  finest  of  these  pictures  was  a 
square  house  surrounded  by  piazzas,  and 
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It  was  in  October  when  I left  ray  sum- 
mer home,  and  crossing  the  Alleghanies, 
the  whole  forest  and  valley  and  mountain 
were  in  a blaze  of  green  and  scarlet  and 
gold,  while  the  leaves  of  the  silver-poplars 
quivered  like  snow-flakes  in  the  air. 

So  to  my  picture  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  open  lawn  about  a house  was  thus 
added  foliage  of  varied  tints,  and  I re- 
solved that  on  my  grounds  I would  have 
strong  contrasts,  and  thus  picturesque 
effects. 

I did  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  my 
pasture  fields,  or  to  have  so  large  a lawn 
that  to  keep  the  turf  closely  mown  would 
be  a burden.  Therefore  the  ground  to  be 
planted  was  limited  to  some  five  acres, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
dwelling,  protected  by  piazzas  on  all 
sides. 

Of  the  old  trees  of  my  childhood  there 
were  saved  from  the  flames  two  large  lin- 
dens a hundred  feet  high,  with  branches 
sweeping  the  ground,  while  their  tall 
forms  stood  like  sentinels  guarding  the 
house.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. 

Being  near  a large  village,  the  idea  of 
seclusion  naturally  suggested  itself ; there- 
fore on  the  outside  of  the  sidewalk  were 
planted  American  elms  and  deciduous 
cypresses,  while  on  the  fence  lines  was 
placed  a row  of  hemlock  ten  feet  apart, 
with  another  row  of  Norway  spruce  five 
feet  inside  of  the  hemlock.  These  have 
now  grown  tall  and  thick,  making  an 
admirable  background  against  which  to 
plant  trees  of  various  tints.  Thus,  al- 
though very  near  the  denser  part  of  a vil- 
lage of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  we  have 
the  seclusion  of  a forest,  and  children  can 
play  unseen  within  its  sheltered  nooks. 

For  many  years  this  double  row  of 
hemlock  and  spruce  feathered  from  the 
ground,  and  were  untouched  by  the  knife. 
Some  two  years  ago  the  lower  branches, 
being  partly  dead  and  naked,  were  cut  out 
to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  there  was 
developed  the  charming  vista  shown  in  the 
engraving.  These  trunks  have  since  been 
planted  with  ivy  and  Ampelopsis  veitchii, 
which  in  a short  time  will  give  green  col- 
umns. 

In  arranging  my  groups  one  object  has 
been  so  to  plant  that  the  distinctive  form 
and  color  of  each  tree  may  be  seen  from 
the  piazza,  and  now  after  thirty-five  years 
the  effect  justifies  the  plan. 

Another  great  charm  of  a dwelling- 


place  is  an  occasional  vista.  Thus  a piece 
of  rock-work  forms  the  objective  point  of 
one,  the  broad  wings  of  an  Abies  alata 
that  of  another,  while  at  another  distant 
point  stands  a purple  beech  fifty  feet  high. 

It  may  be  a matter  of  taste  to  construct 
a large  lawn  with  outlying  groups  and 
single  specimens,  but  my  fancy  has  been 
for  several  distinct  lawns,  the  varied 
forms  and  colors  of  which  may  be  seen 
not  only  from  the  main  dwelling,  but 
from  the  best  house  location  in  each. 
Thus  the  whole  place  could  be  made  to 
furnish  not  only  building  spots  for  each 
of  the  children,  but  a succession  of  sur- 
prises with  their  nooks  and  vistas. 

Two  of  these  lawns  havie  thus  been  oc- 
cupied with  dwellings,  and  the  third  is 
ready  for  the  same  occupation.  The  main 
lawn,  on  which  the  homestead  is  built, 
has  a front  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  a depth  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  the  house  being  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  street.  A carriage 
entering  from  a gate  at  one  side  of  the 
front  makes  a curving  line  to  the  house, 
and  describing  a circle,  passes  out  at  the 
same  place.  This  drive  is  planted  with 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  street  side  and  on 
the  circle  side.  Among  these  the  tall  lin- 
dens before  mentioned  stand  up  with  a 
bold  relief  against  the  sky,  while  in  front 
is  the  broad  open  turf  of  the  circle,  seven- 
ty-five feet  in  diameter. 

Sitting  on  the  front  of  the  piazza,  the 
eye  takes  in  the  finest  of  the  trees,  while 
a change  of  position  to  the  east  or  west 
gives  a view  of  the  remainder.  Outside 
the  drive  stands  a row  of  stone-pines  with 
their  bright  refreshing  green.  In  front 
of  these  is  a Picea  grandis  from  Califor- 
nia— a rapid-growing  tall  tree  with  well- 
clothed  horizontal  branches.  Near  it 
stands  a Magnolia  cordata , twenty-five 
feet  high,  which  twice  in  the  year  bears 
yellow  flowers. 

To  flank  the  linden  on  its  left  side  a 
lighter  foliage  was  needed.  This  was  fur- 
nished by  Virgilia  Intea.  Few  know  the 
beauty  of  this  tree — a native  of  Kentucky 
forests,  and  rare  in  Europe.  This  speci- 
men is  fifty  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  broad ; 
its  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  locust  in 
form  and  tint,  while  its  color  is  much  light- 
er than  that  of  the  adjacent  linden.  Its 
flowers  are  snow-white,  and  cover  its  sur- 
face with  long  racemes.  For  still  stronger 
contrasts,  like  Othello  at  the  side  of  Des- 
demona,  comes  next  a purple  beech  fifty 
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feet  high.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  dense, 
and  in  early  June  almost  black,  taking  a 
lighter  tint  as  the  season  advances.  When 
at  its  darkest,  the  effect  of  its  foliage  in  a 
mass  of  green  is  very  striking. 

Arching  over  the  drive  and  almost 
touching  the  purple  beech  are  the  lighter 
foliage  and  pure  white  blossoms  of  a dou- 
ble-flowering cherry,  which  covers  a di- 
ameter of  fifty  feet,  and  the  trunk  of  which 
is  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  Adjoin- 
ing this  stands  a picturesque  form  of  the 
European  larch,  fifty  feet  high,  tall  and 
pyramidal,  with  its  branches  curving  far 
below  the  horizontal  line,  and  its  bluish 
tint  contrasting  well  with  the  purple  beech 
opposite. 

The  dark  green  of  the  euonymus,  or 
burning -bush,  clothed  in  the  autumn 
with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  makes  a 
striking  group  with  the  lighter  lilacs  and 
the  bluish  tint  of  the  glaucous  juniper. 
Contrasting  with  these  is  a large  red- 
flowering  horse-chestnut,  with  dark  foli- 
age and  large  clusters  of  scarlet  flowers, 
gleaming  among  the  leaves  like  rubies  on 
emerald.  Towering  up  above  its  neigh- 
bors, and  throwing  out  its  long  arms 
against  the  sky,  is  a tall  gingko.  Its 
branches  often  assume  a cross-like  form, 
and  when  at  night  the  stars  gleam  be- 
tween them  the  effect  is  striking.  Among 
all  this  green  and  purple  there  is  needed 
a permanent  white,  which  is  given  by  the 
tall  trunk  of  a cut-leaved  birch,  clothed  in 
its  snow-white  bark.  A cut-leaved  beech 
and  a dogwood  stand  together.  The 
beech  is  about  twenty-five  feet  high  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a very 
symmetrical  cone-like  shape,  and  an  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  foliage.  The  shears 
have  never  touched  it,  yet  it  has  the  dense 
compactness  of  a trimmed  hedge.  The 
varied  drapery  of  the  dogwood,  from  the 
white  flowers  of  June  to  the  richly  tinted 
leaves  of  autumn,  is  notable.  A recently 
introduced  scarlet-flowering  variety,  and 
another  which  droops  like  a Kilmarnock 
willow,  will  make  for  this  charming  com- 
panions. The  drive,  oh  which  are  the 
trees  that  have  been  described,  divides 
near  the  house,  one  branch  going  around 
the  front  lawn,  while  the  other  passes 
through  a porte  cochdre  to  the  rear  of  the 
house,  forming  what  might  be  called  the 
domestic  circle.  Here  seemed  to  be  the 
only  place  for  the  grand  cathedral  form 
of  the  weeping-beech  which  was  described 
in  a former  paper.  Already  it  bids  fair 


to  touch  both  drives,  and  its  spreading 
branches  form  a forest  house  for  the  chil- 
dren, covering  a diameter  of  forty  feet, 
with  a roof  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Near  this  is  a dark  Nordmann  fir,  plant- 
ed twenty  years  ago,  and  now  thirty  feet 
high.  I thought  it  had  sufficient  space, 
yet  it  bids  fair  to  battle  with  the  beech 
for  its  share  of  sun  and  soil.  So  it  is  al- 
ways; the  most  experienced  men  plant  too 
closely,  while  those  who  do  not  know  the 
size  which  trees  will  ultimately  reach  are 
sure  to  err. 

They  think  they  can  cut  out,  and  when 
the  time  comes,  their  cutting  out  seems 
vandalism.  On  a part  of  the  farm  which 
I thought  well  adapted  for  a building  site, 

I planted,  thirty  years  ago,  a dozen  species 
of  American  oaks  seventy  to  eighty  feet 
apart.  These  are  now  fast  approaching 
each  other,  and  having  abundant  room  to 
spread,  are  remarkable  specimens.  They 
illustrate  the  benefit  of  planting  every 
tree  with  the  space  which  will  be  needed 
fifty  years  afterward.  I thought  there 
might  be  room  on  the  domestic  circle  for 
some  specimens  of  moderate  growth,  there- 
fore at  the  point  where  the  roads  divide 
there  was  placed  a group  with  widely  con- 
trasting forms  and  colors.  The  most  strik- 
ing of  these  is  the  weeping  -sophora,  a 
most  graceful  and  soft  feathery  tree,  not 
unlike  the  locust  in  form  and  color  of 
leaf,  but  with  much  more  graceful  out- 
lines. Its  branches  droop  to  the  ground, 
and  its  interior  is  a leafy  bower.  Near 
this  stands  a cephalotaxus— a yew -like 
Japanese  plant — with  very  light  foliage, 
flanked  by  a group  of  upright  and  com- 
pact Irish  yews.  The  dark  richness  of 
these  yews  forms  a fine  contrast  with  the 
cephalotaxus.  W ith  thei r close  and  form- 
al uprightness  comes  also  in  contrast  the 
weeping  - hemlock,  which  resembles  an 
evergreen  fountain,  and  possesses  great 
beauty.  This  tree  is  scarcely  known  in 
Europe.  It  is  a native  American,  and  as 
it  flourishes  in  a wide  territory,  must  be- 
come very  popular. 

The  glaucous  steel  tint  of  the  noble  fir 
of  Oregon  gives  here  another  contrast, 
which  is  increased  by  the  presence  of 
a large  specimen  of  erect  yew.  On  this 
circle,  touching  the  porte  cochere,  are  a 
white  lilac  and  a dark  euonymus,  the 
brilliant  scarlet  berries  of  the  latter  being 
visible  a long  distance.  Near  this  stands 
the  oak-leaved  hydrangea,  some  four  feet 
in  height  and  diameter.  Its  foliage  and 
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this  last  is  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  its 
foliage  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Its  regu- 
lar conical  shape  is  shown  well  in  the  en- 
graving, while  its  soft  feathery  foliage  and 
its  refreshing  light  pea-green  color  give  it 
a very  delicate  and  graceful  beauty.  At 
the  foot  of  this  is  also  a low-growing  and 
wide-spreading  yew  of  great  hardiness  and 
thriftiness.  Its  growth  is  very  luxuriant, 
and  its  peculiar  shape — three  feet  high  and 
nine  feet  broad — adapts  it  to  small  places. 
It  may  be  called  Taxus  repandens,  and 
few  plants  give  me  more  pleasure. 

Near  this,  and  still  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  front  circle,  is  a small  Magnolia  lenne , 
with  abundant  flowers  the  size  of  a tulip, 
and  early  in  the  spring  showing  their  crim- 
son silver-lined  petals.  With  these  con- 
trasts well  a group  of  golden  yews.  For 
winter  effect  the  golden  retinospora  is 
brighter,  but  in  June  nothing  can  equal 
the  brilliant  richness  of  the  golden  yew. 
It  belongs  also  to  a most  enduring  family, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  have  a re- 
puted life  of  2000  years.  The  greatest  per- 
fection in  which  these  are  found  is  at  El- 
vaston  Castle,  where,  trimmed  in  various 
shapes,  they  present  an  appearance  of  bur- 
nished gold. 

Near  this  is  a remarkable  specimen  of 
weeping -larch,  which,  with  a body  ten 
feet  high,  stretches  out  horizontally  at 
different  angles  long  arms  of  twenty-two 
feet.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque 
than  its  yellow  foliage  in  autumn,  stand- 
ing against  the  dark  and  more  persistent 
greenness  of  the  tall  linden.  The  engrav- 
ing gives  its  winter  aspect.  In  the  centre 
of  the  outer  edge  of  this  circle,  and  oppo- 
site the  hall  door,  is  a large  Rhododendron 
grandiflorum , which  stands  by  itself,  and 
is  much  admired.  Its  bloom  in  June  con- 
sisted of  more  than  a hundred  crimson 
trusses. 

With  one  or  two  clumps  of  common 
shrubbery,  the  trees  I have  named  com- 
plete the  front  circle. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
trees  and  shrubs  are  near  the  outer  edge, 
and  from  the  front  piazza  the  eye  rests 
upon  a stretch  of  clear  turf  before  reach- 
ing the  trees.  This  gives  plenty  of  sun, 
and  room  to  receive  a current  of  air,  com- 
ing as  by  a funnel  from  the  south  through 
an  avenue  half  a mile  long.  On  the  warm- 
est days,  when  the  valley  below  is  calm,  a 
steady  breeze  is  felt  on  this  piazza.  There 
is  reason  thus  for  the  preference  of  an 
open  lawn  near  a house.  This  front  lawn 


is  simple  in  its  suggestiveness,  and  there 
is  no  effort  for  striking  effects.  From  the 
piazza  there  is  no  front  view  of  rock- work 
or  vistas.  The  only  thought  is  to  sit  fa- 
cing southern  breezes,  and  have  the  eye 
enjoy  the  rest  of  simplicity.  Turning, 
however,  to  the  west,  where  the  ground 
has  been  planted  to  form,  when  needed,  a 
distinct  building  plot,  but,  until  needed, 
to  form  a part  of  the  general  lawn,  there 
is  a vista  bordered  with  natural  rock- work, 
and  finishing  with  the  golden  head  of  a 
large  standard  yew. 

No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Here  is  also  an  open  lawn, 
with  various  trees  on  the  farther  edge. 
In  the  nearest  view  is  the  collection  of 
American  oaks  before  mentioned,  still  far- 
ther a gleam  of  the  waters  of  the  Sound, 
and  then,  beyond  all,  the  brown  cliffs  of 
the  Palisades.  Here  I have  the  kolreute- 
ria,  a charming  Chinese  tree,  with  rich 
crimped  foliage  overtopped  with  racemes 
of  golden  flowers.  Here,  too,  is  the  Ori- 
ental spruce,  with  its  symmetrical  form 
and  exquisite  refinement  of  foliage,  and 
here  are  various  trees  and  shrubs  which 
give  me  pleasure.  On  this  lawn  I have 
planted  some  peach-trees,  for  they  give 
me  delicious  fruit,  and  the  refreshing  light 
green  tint  of  their  foliage  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed. Near  this,  and  somewhat  hidden, 
is  the  drying  ground,  surrounded  by  trel- 
lised  grape-vines,  and  flanked  by  currants, 
strawberries,  and  raspberries. 

In  making  the  western  lawn,  the  idea 
has  been  to  form  a natural  belt  of  the  finest 
trees  and  shrubs  between  the  two  lawns, 
leaving  sufficient  openings  to  give  from 
one  a view  of  the  turf  of  the  other,  and 
thus  make  them  appear  parts  of  one 
pleasure-ground.  In  this  belt  is  a group 
of  rhododendrons,  another  of  kalmias,  ev- 
ergreen prinos,  Andromeda  floribunda , 
and  a mass  of  mixed  shrubbery.  Tow- 
ering up  above  these  shrubby  masses  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens,  a 
Nordmann  fir,  thirty  feet  high,  with  reg- 
ular symmetrical  form  and  compact  dark 
glossy  foliage.  In  early  June  the  light 
tint  of  its  young  growth  against  the  glossy 
darkness  of  the  old  is  very  striking— like 
gold  upon  ebony.  A mixed  group  of  rho- 
dodendrons, kalmias,  and  hardy  azaleas 
bloom  one  after  the  other,  and  form  from 
the  piazza  a pleasant  picture  even  in  win- 
ter. The  deciduous  foliage  of  the  azalea 
is  relieved  by  the  rich  glossy  leaves  of  the 
rhododendron,  while  the  superb  flower- 
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cluster  of  the  latter  is  enhanced  in  its 
beauty  by  the  exquisite  forms  and  varied 
tints  of  the  bloom  of  the  former.  These 
two  plants  are  essential  to  every  lawn, 
and  there  are  none  more  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  azaleas  are  grafted  upon  the  native 
American  stock*  and,  we  think,  grow  more 
thriftily  than  the  imported  plants,  which 
are  either  layers,  or  grafted  upon  the  Euro* 
!>ean  stock.  S 

Near  this  group  sUOids  >>  most  charm 
iiijg  tree  from  Colorado,  known  Pi  am 


bright  green  and  purple  tints,  are  deeply 
cut  like  lace.  My  favorite  is  a ruby-tinted 
variety,  with  blood  colored  leaves,  through 
which  the  sun  shines  as  through  a glass 
of  claret.  This  bed  of  Japan  maples  is 
the  favorite  *}>ot  with  all  visitors.  For 


W KEPI  NO-  L A KCi  i : 


ptingens.  Its  form  is  regular,  its  foliage 
is  compact,  and  its  color  is  a most  refresh- 
ing light  lavender,  on  which  the  eye  re- 
peatedly turns  and  dwells  with  pleasure. 
It  forms  a striking' contrast  with  its  neigh- 
bor. the  Nordmann  fir. 

In  this  lawn  is  a low  bed  of  Japanese 
maple,  containing  all  the  best  varieties. 
Among  all  the  novel  things  sent  from  Ja- 
pan, none  are  more  novel  and  charming 
thai \ these  maples.  Rarely  grow i n g large 
in  this  country,  they  form  shrubs  or  dwarf 
trees  with  great  variety  of  form  and  color. 
One  variety  is  like  burnished  gold,  anoth- 
er is  veined  green  and  white,  another  has 
a bright  pink  variegation,  and  others,  in 


ten  years  they  have  l>orne  unprotected  the 
severest  winters.*  I should  mention  an- 
other Japanese  tree  in  the  group  of  ma- 
ples, which,  although  small,  gives  great 
promise.  It  is  the  sun  ray  pine,  the  bright 
green  leaves  of  which  are  marked  with  a 
distinct  sun-colored  variegation.  When 
this  tree  becomes  large  it  will  l>e  a most 
striking  and  beautiful  object. 
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Near  this  is  a clump  of  tree  peonies — 
plants  difficult  to  propagate,  easy  to  grow, 
very  enduring  in  their  character,  and 
very  showy  in  their  masses  of  white, 
scarlet,  and  purple.  Japan  has  given 
new  varieties  of  this  plant  far  surpassing 
the  old.  I should  notice  a plant  of  An- 
dromeda arborea  which  attains  a height 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  drooping  flow- 
ers, for  the  delicate  coppery  tint  of  its 
new  growth,  and  for  the  great  charm  of 
its  autumn  tint  of  reddish  - mauve.  A 
novelty  in  this  border  is  a tall  stem  of 
English  yew,  trimmed  up  about  eight 
feet,  and  grafted  with  the  low-spreading 
variety  before  mentioned,  which  will 
make  it  an  evergreen  weeping  tree  of 
unique  character.  Near  this  stands  a 
large  group  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
among  which  may  be  found  purple  hazel, 
variegated  - leaved  althea,  Japan  snow- 
ball, golden  catalpa,  burning- bush,  gold- 
en oak,  and  other  striking  varieties.  This 
golden  catalpa  I purpose  cutting  down 
to  the  ground  every  year  for  a bedding 
plant,  as  is  done  with  the  paulownia.  It 
will  then  pusli  out  great  broad  golden 
leaves,  and  will  make  a plant  almost  as 
effective  as  an  arum,  and  with  much 
brighter  color.  Beyond  these,  and  form- 
ing a background  for  the  second  lawn, 
is  a grove  of  tulip-trees,  horse-chestnuts, 
elms,  beeches,  and  maples,  planted  fifty- 
five  years  ago,  and  against  them  gleams 
the  auburn  hair  of  the  purple  fringe. 
Under  these  newly  planted  trees  was 
given  me  the  ground  for  the  garden  of 
nay  boyhood  — for  the  first  exercise  of 
budding  horticultural  propensities. 

Thus  ends  the  belt  between  the  two 
lawns — not  thick  enough  to  make  a divid- 
ing line,  and  sufficiently  scattered  to  ena- 
ble one  lawn  to  be  seen  from  the  other, 
and  while  defining  the  limits  of  each,  to 
seem  as  one.  The  western  lawn  is  flank- 
ed by  a hemlock  hedge  eight  feet  high — 
a compact  evergreen  wall — possessing  a 
beauty  which  no  other  tree  can  give.  The 
contrast  between  its  new  and  old  growth 
is  particularly  pleasing.  Against  this  is 
planted  a group  of  golden  yews,  a large 
and  spreading  white  fringe,  a trio  of  Irish 
yews,  and  a group  of  rhododendrons, 
with  dotted  specimens  of  golden  retino- 
spora.  This  last  is  an  introduction  from 
Japan,  which  is  golden  all  the  year,  and 
very  effective  either  as  a single  specimen, 
as  a hedge,  or  as  a low  border.  Occasion- 


al shrubs  vary  the  belt,  and  some  distance 
from  it  stands  a European  beech,  with 
branches  sweeping  the  ground,  and  pos- 
sessing all  the  beauty  described  in  a pre- 
vious paper. 

Between  these  trees  and  the  dividing 
groups  before  mentioned  is  a wide  stretch 
of  turf  in  which  can  be  placed  a dwell- 
ing, with  abundant  open  space  around  it. 
Standing  on  this  dwelling-place  and  look- 
ing southward,  the  forms  and  colors  are 
shown  in  their  variation.  To  the  right 
an  Atlas  cedar  forty  feet  high  exhibits  the 
dark  tufted  cushion-like  richness  of  its  fo- 
liage. This  tree  is  the  African  type  of 
the  family  to  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
and  the  Himalayan  cedar  belong.  Its  best 
foliage  lies  on  the  top  of  the  branches, 
and  it  therefore  is  seen  best  when  near  a 
chamber  window  from  which  it  can  be 
looked  down  upon.  Here  is  the  pyram- 
idal form  of  the  liquidambar,  with  its 
star-like  leaf  and  the  rich  maroon  tint  of 
its  autumn  foliage.  Near  it  is  a silver 
weeping  linden  fifty  feet  high,  with  a 
graceful  droop  of  branches  and  a quiver- 
ing variegation  of  white  and  green  as  the 
leaves  are  stirred  by  the  wind. 

On  this  lawn  is  a large  pyramidal  oak 
in  process  of  preparation  for  the  grafting 
upon  it  of  the  golden  oak.  When  this  is 
done  the  mass  of  burnished  gold  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun  will  be  a thing  worthy  of 
remembrance.  A mass  of  large  shrub- 
bery links  this  lawn  with  the  one  first 
described. 

Thus,  having  a right  and  left  flank, 
over  the  shadows  of  which  the  eye  can 
pass  to  something  more  strikiug  beyond, 
it  rests  upon  a mass  of  earth  with  rocks 
cropping  out.  On  this  was  originally  an 
old  bowlder  too  large  and  deeply  anchored 
to  be  removed.  On  this  bowlder  earth 
and  rocks  were  placed,  and  upon  them 
were  planted  various  sorts  of  trees  and 
shrubs  with  picturesque  forms.  Over  a 
piece  of  rock  large  enough  for  a seat* 
droops  the  soft  foliage  of  a weeping-so- 
phora,  having  one  side  only,  and  that  over 
the  rock,  on  which  is  seated  the  figure  in 
the  engraving.  Above  it  is  a graceful 
mound  formed  by  the  weeping-hemlock 
untrained;  and  by  its  side,  like  a taller 
brother,  is  the  columnar  form  of  the  weep- 
ing silver-fir.  Near  by  Eulalia  japonica 
throws  up  its  drooping  ostrich  plumes, 
and  the  little  epimedium  shows  its  color- 
ed leaves.  Between  the  rocks  grows 
the  deciduous  Rhododendron  dauricumf 
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peculiar  architecture  was  shown  to  advan- 
tage. Some  fine  American  elms,  fifty 
years  old,  planted  on  the  street,  gave  a 
finish  to  the  front,  which  was  supplement- 
ed by  a few  of  the  choicer  trees  which 
have  been  described.  A tree  on  this  lawn — 
Picea  cephalonica — is  a favorite  not  only 
for  its  own  beauty,  but  for  its  pleasaut  as- 
sociations with  a ride  which  I once  took 
up  the  Black  Mountain  in  Ceplialonia, 
where  I found  a forest  of  these  trees  sev- 
enty feet  high,  with  broad  diameters  of 
branches  sweeping  the  ground. 

On  this  third  lawn  is  a collection  of 
magnolias,  a fine  specimen  of  virgilia,  a 
tall  tulip -tree,  with  its  upright  shaft,  its 
light  green  foliage,  and  its  showy  flowers, 
a weeping  slippery-elm,  with  the  broad, 
sweeping  curves  of  its  branches,  and  the 
clean,  steel  - colored  foliage  of  the  Ken- 
tucky coffee. 

These,  with  copper  beech,  weeping-so- 
phora,  Chinese  cypress,  rhododendrons, 
and  shrubs,  cover  the  front,  while  in  the 
rear  of  the  open  side  lawn  is  a double  belt 
of  shrubbery  dividing  it  completely  from 
a vegetable  and  fruit  garden.  These  three 
lawns  are  thus  entirely  distinct,  and  yet 
so  connected  that  they  form  parts  of  one 
pleasure-ground.  In  the  same  way  the 
halls,  library,  drawing-rooms  and  dining- 
room of  a well-constructed  house,  being 
made  en  suite , may  preserve  each  its  sepa- 
rate character,  and  yet  be  made  parts  of 
one  whole. 

The  mode  in  which  these  lawns  have 
been  planted  has  been  a gradual  one. 
The  outside  lines  were  planted  first;  then 
tree  after  tree  was  introduced,  with  oppor- 
tunity between  to  study  effects.  The  con- 
trast of  form,  the  harmony  or  contrast  of 
colors,  and  the  result  of  light  and  shade 
at  different  periods  of  the  day,  all  required 
consideration . It  was  not  unusual  to  plant 
a tree,  and,  growing  it  a year,  study  it  in 
all  its  aspects,  imagine  what  it  would  be  in 
fifty  years,  and  then  transplant  it  to  some 
other  point  better  fitted  to  develop  its 
qualities.  Sitting  upon  the  piazza,  the  eye 
suddenly  uplifted  from  the  absorption  of 
book  or  newspaper  would  chance  upon  a 
feature  or  a capability  which  had  escaped 
more  careful  study. 

This  mode,  however,  would  be  too  slow 
for  the  average  planter,  and  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  well  to  describe  the  course  which 
should  be  taken  by  a gentleman  who  de- 
sires to  have  his  grounds  tastefully  orna- 
mented. 


He  should  first  employ  a competent  sur- 
veyor to  make  him  a topographic  map, 
locating  upon  it  all  buildings  and  all  trees 
desirable  to  be  retained.  Except  to  make 
room  for  a house  or  to  obtain  a smooth 
surface,  there  should  be  no  removal  of 
soil.  Earth-work  is  very  expensive,  and 
rarely  justifiable.  A varied  and  undula- 
ting surface  is  always  preferable  to  a dead- 
level  ; rocks  removable  can  be  piled  upon 
rocks  permanent,  and  spaces  between  or 
above  planted  with  small  shrubs  flanked 
by  trees. 

The  map  being  secured,  he  should  ma- 
nure the  whole  ground  very  thoroughly. 

If  he  has  courage  enough,  he  can  use  one 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  stable  manure 
to  the  acre  with  great  advantage,  as  my 
own  experience  teaches  me.  The  ground 
should  then  be  planted  with  potatoes, 
beets,  or  some  other  root  crop,  to  deepen 
and  pulverize  the  soil. 

While  these  are  growing,  let  him  seek 
a landscape  artist;  and  here  will  lie  liis 
difficulty.  He  can  find  men  who  will 
draw  him  a beautiful  map,  and  whose 
correct  eyes  and  taste  may  enable  them 
to  locate  for  present  effect  any  material 
which  is  given  them.  He  will  find,  how- 
ever, very  few  who  have  the  knowledge 
of  trees  and  plants  which  will  enable 
them  to  select  that  material.  A landscape 
artist  who  is  master  of  his  profession  must 
be  familiar  with  all  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  attainable  in  order  that  he  may 
select  those  which,  by  their  harmonious 
or  by  their  strongly  contrasting  forms  and 
colors,  may  be  suitable  for  a picturesque 
lawn.  He  must  know  not  only  the  size 
of  the  tree  when  planted,  but  what  will 
be  its  height  or  breadth  fifty  years  after- 
ward. Without  this  knowledge  he  would 
place  a Norway  spruce  where  a yew  should 
be,  and  his  finest  trees  will  be  planted  so 
closely  that  some  of  them  will  require  to 
be  cut  away  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
or  the  whole  plantation  be  ruined.  Want 
of  tree  knowledge  has  spoiled  many  costly 
places,  and  a true  landscape  artist  should 
be  so  saturated  with  this  knowledge  that 
he  can  always  speak  ex  cathedra , and 
thus  give  his  employer  that  confidence  in 
him  which  is  essential  to  success.  A lover 
of  trees  must  be  at  heart  an  artist,  because 
lie  is  familiar  with  the  best  forms;  but  an 
artist  may  have  no  knowledge  of  trees, 
and  may  therefore  fail,  because  he  strives 
for  ultimate  effects  which  he  can  not  pos- 
sibly foresee. 
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The  true  landscape  artist  having  been 
found,  let  the  owner  of  the  grounds  give 
their  whole  arrangement  into  his  hands, 
holding  him  responsible  for  the  result. 
He  may  limit  the  expenses  by  requiring 
the  selection  of  the  more  common  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  many  of  which  there  is 
great  merit,  but  if  he  desire  the  highest 
expression  of  beauty,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  it.  Tiffany's  diamonds  are 
better  than  his  garnets,  and  many  who 
buy  of  him  willingly  pay  for  the  best. 

I have  been  compelled  to  write  of  my 
own  grounds  because  with  them  I am 
most  familiar.  There  may  be  others  with 
more  varied  features  and  greater  charms. 

In  the  contrasting  of  colors  we  may 
look  forward  to  finer  results  than  we  have 
known ; the  last  ten  years  have  been  won- 
derfully productive  of  new  varieties  in 


color,  many  of  which  are  from  Japan. 
The  silvery  white  of  some  plants  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  gold  and  purple 
and  scarlet  of  others,  until  a lawn  filled 
with  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  of  color  may 
be  made  as  striking  as  one  composed  of 
coleus  and  other  bedding  plants,  which 
may  then  be  relegated  back  to  their  only 
proper  home,  the  greenhouse. 

We  have  seen  the  gardens  and  lawns 
of  the  past,  and  can  enjoy  their  beauty 
which  remains  to  us.  We  can  not  look 
upon  those  of  the  future,  but  we  may  hope 
that  the  material  now  at  command  may 
be  laid  upon  the  earthly  canvas  by  true 
landscape  artists,  so  that  in  coming  years 
those  who  are  here  may  behold  scenes 
more  worthy  of  their  enjoyment  than  the 
finest  efforts  of  the  most  skillful  masters 
that  the  world  of  art  has  yet  known. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  BEGGARS. 

The  small  waves  came  frolicking  in  from  the  sea. 

Leaping  the  rocks  where  the  big  breakers  roar; 

Snowy  crests  tossing,  so  proud  to  be  free, 

Racing  and  chasing  in  baby-like  glee 
Up  the  sand  slope  to  the  beach  cabin  door. 

Throned  on  the  post  of  the  sea-looking  gate, 

Safe  in  the  fold  of  my  sheltering  arm, 

Sat  three-year-old  Dick,  like  a king  in  his  state, 

Little  feet  drumming  at  rapturous  rate— 

Small  King  Canute,  do  the  waves  own  thy  charm? 

Laughing  eyes,  blue  as  the  blue  laughing  sea. 

Smiles  rippling  over  twin  coral  and  pearls ; 

Dainty  white  arms  tossing  up  in  their  glee, 

Baby  voice  shouting  as  merry  and  free 
As  the  sea-breezes  tumbling  those  sunshiny  curls. 

O Richard  my  king,  what  do  babies’  blue  eyes 
Discern  of  the  beauty  of  sea  and  of  shore? 

As  much  as  the  little  sandpiper  that  flies 
Where  the  crisp  ripples  curve,  or  the  small  waves  that  rise, 
When  the  floods  clap  their  hands  and  rejoice  evermore? 

Do  I slander  the  soul  of  my  small  “human  boy”? 

Look  out,  then,  my  Dick,  over  ocean’s  blue  floor, 

And  tell  me  what  fancies  those  deep  thoughts  employ. 

Ha!  Dick,  see  them  come  ! Do  you  join  in  the  joy 
Of  the  little  white  horses  all  racing  for  shore? 

The  tiny  uplifted  arm  paused  in  the  air, 

Tin*  blue  eves  grew  thoughtful,  the  breeze-tousled  head 
Shook  sunbeams  around,  and  the  sweet  little  pair 
Of  coral  lips,  trembling  with  utterance  rare, 

“Doze  isn’t  white  horses,”  he  earnestly  said. 
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DON  AUGUSTIN  DE  ITURBIDE. 


DURING  the  forenoon  of  the  21st  of 
November,  in  the  year  1865,  the  fol- 
lowing note  was  delivered  at  the  door  of 
the  American  legation  in  Paris  : 

“Department  op  State, 

“ Washington,  6th  November , 1866. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I append  a copy  of  a let- 
ter of  the  3d  iust.  from  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Iturbide, 
marked  confidential,  and  of  my  reply  of  the 
4th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  detention  of  her 
infant  child  in  Mexico  without  her  consent, 
and  to  her  desire  to  have  him  restored  to  her 
care  and  guardianship. 

“ Without  entering  into  the  questions  raised 
in  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Iturbide,  I must  request 
you  informally  to  lend  your  good  offices  toward 
aiding  that  lady  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
object,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  dignity  or  rights  of  this  government. 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ William  H.  Seward.” 

An  interview  was  arranged  by  the  min- 
ister for  the  following  day,  and  at  the  hour 
designated  a lady  of  some  twenty-three  or 
twenty -four  summers,  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  personal  charms,  presented  her- 
self at  the  legation.  A brief  conversa- 
tion disclosed  to  the  minister  the  fact  that 
his  visitor  was  a native  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
that  she  had  exchanged  her  maiden  name 
of  Green  for  that  of  Iturbide  only  two  or 
three  years  before;  her  husband,  a son  of 
the  aforetime  Emperor  Iturbide,  being, 
at  the  epoch  of  their  nuptials,  attached  to 
the  Mexican  legation  in  Washington. 
These  preliminaries  disposed  of,  Dona 
Alice  proceeded  to  explain  the  special 
motives  of  her  visit  to  France  and  to  the 
American  legation.  To  render  her  story 
quite  intelligible  it  will  be  convenient  to 
many  of  my  readers  probably  to  be  re- 
minded of  some  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
sister  republic  which  it  is  no  reproach  to 
any  of  them  perhaps  to  have  never  known, 
or  to  have  forgotten. 

It  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  Cortez,  with  a handful  of  Spanish 
adventurers,  landed  at  the  port  now  call- 
ed Vera  Cruz.  Profiting  by  the  antipa- 
thies which  alienated  the  native  races 
from  their  Aztec  conquerors,  as  well  as  by 
his  superior  arms  and  shameless  duplici- 
ty, he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  dispossess  the  reigning  sover- 
eign, and  convert  a territory  five  times 


the  size  of  France  into  a dependence  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Spain  held  peaceful  possession  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired  until  the  first  Bo- 
naparte robbed  the  Bourbons  of  the  Span- 
ish peninsula,  and  put  one  of  his  own  bro- 
thers in  their  place,  a period  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  The  Spanish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica unanimously  refused  to  sanction  the 
indignity  put  upon  their  mother  country 
by  the  Bonapartes,  and  in  1808  the  Mexi- 
cans seized  the  Spanish  Viceroy  and  sent 
him  a prisoner  to  Spain.  The  discovery 
then  made  of  their  power  by  the  Mexicans 
was  fatal  to  their  value  as  colonists,  nor 
did  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
Spanish  throne  in  1814  restore  the  loyalty 
of  their  American  dependencies.  A suc- 
cession of  conspiracies  and  a steadily  in- 
creasing defection  of  the  Spanish  colonists 
from  the  mother  country,  punished,  when- 
ever possible,  with  Spanish  cruelty,  con- 
stitute the  prevailing  features  of  Mexican 
history  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  1821, 
however,  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  a Span- 
iard who  had  held  a commission  in  the 
royal  array,  and  had  been  dismissed  for 
cruelty  to  his  prisoners,  managed  by  in- 
trigue and  courage,  guided  by  a genius  of 
no  common  order,  to  sunder  the  ties  which 
bound  Mexico  to  Spain,  to  have  the  col- 
ony declared  independent,  and  in  May, 

1822,  to  have  himself  proclaimed  Emperor. 
Santa  Anna,  who  has  since  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  history  of  Mexico,  then 
a colonel  of  infantry,  uniting  with  Gener- 
als Guerrero  and  Bravo,  managed  to  have 
the  election  of  Iturbide  annulled  by  the 
Congress,  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment proclaimed,  and  a law  passed  requir- 
ing the  deposed  Emperor  to  quit  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  at  once,  never  to  re- 
turn to  it,  under  penalty  of  death.  At  the 
same  time,  and  to  testify  their  sense  of 
the  obligations  of  their  country  to  him  for 
his  part  in  ridding  it  of  foreign  rule,  they 
allowed  him  a pension  of  $25,000  a year. 

After  an  exile  of  a few  months,  and  pre- 
suming too  much  upon  his  popularity 
with  the  Mexican  people,  or  too  little 
upon  the  jealousy  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, he  ventured  to  sail  again  for  his 
native  land.  The  Mexican  authorities, 
aware  of  his  departure  from  England,  of 
his  destination,  and  probable  designs,  had 
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him  promptly  arrested  upon  his  arrival, 
and  shot  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  July, 
1824. 

From  this  time  forth  until  1863  Mexico 
enjoyed  what  her  rulers  were  pleased  to 
term  a republican  form  of  government, 
and  independence  of  all  foreign  potentates 
and  powers. 

When  we  say  independence  of  all  for- 
eign potentates  and  powers,  we  should  ex- 
cept one.  Fully  one-third  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  republic  belong- 
ed to  the  clergy  of  the  Latin  communion, 
who,  be  it  never  forgotten,  consider  that 
they  owe  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
head  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Of  course 
the  holders  of  this  vast  wealth  were  a for- 
midable political  force,  with  which  the 
government  always  had  to  reckon  when  it 
desired  to  reform  any  abuse  in  which  the 
Church  was  interested,  or  to  introduce 
any  costly  reform  toward  which  the  es- 
tates of  the  Church  should  contribute. 
Whenever  the  liberal  party  refused  sub- 
servience to  the  priests,  whenever  they  ask- 
ed for  laws  to  encourage  foreign  immigra- 
tion, for  the  opening  of  new  roads,  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  for  the  privilege 
to  all  sects  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  prohibitory  duties  on  im- 
ports, in  fact  when  they  asked  any  reform 
calculated  to  develop  the  vast  natural 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country,  the 
clergy  immediately  organized  a pronun- 
ciamento  against  the  government  that  in- 
itiated the  reform,  and  with  its  enormous 
wealth  had  always  been  successful  in 
overturning  or  corrupting  it. 

In  1856  a bold  and  successful  effort  was 
made  to  render  the  government  supreme, 
and  reasonably  independent  of  clerical  as 
well  as  foreign  influence.  Benito  Juarez,46 
at  this  time  Minister  of  Justice,  a pure- 
blooded  Indian,  but  endowed  with  many 
rare  qualities  for  popular  leadership,  be- 
came conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest and  efficient  champions  of  this  move- 
ment. The  cause  of  the  reformers  was  be- 
trayed by  the  then  President,  Comonfort, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Church.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  a second  govern- 
ment, of  which  Juarez  was  the  head,  to 
forced  contributions  for  their  support  by 
l>oth  governments,  an  exhausted  treasury, 
and  unfulfilled  engagements.  Among  the 


* Horn  at  San  Pablo  Galateo,  in  the  State  of  Oa- 
xaca, 2 1st  March,  180(5. 


latter  were  some  $8,000,000  owing  to  for- 
eign governments — England,  France,  and 
Spain. 

In  1861,  and  while  the  parties  of  reform 
under  Juarez  and  of  the  reaction  under 
Miramon  and  Zuloaga  were  struggling 
for  the  supremacy,  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  America.  Simultaneously  European 
influences  and  intrigues  re  appeared  in 
Mexican  politics.  As  our  condition  grew 
more  critical,  the  foreign  meddlers  became 
more  audacious  and  exacting.  When  at 
last  the  prospects  of  our  Union  wore  their 
most  desperate  aspect,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  to  make  aggressors  afraid, 
France,  England,  and  Spain,  on  the  31st 
of  October,  1861,  signed  a joint  convention 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  several- 
ly to  send  each  her  quota  of  troops  to  oc- 
cupy certain  Mexican  sea-ports,  and  appro- 
priate the  revenues  collected  there  from 
imports  to  the  payment  of  their  respective 
debts;  the  high  contracting  powers,  how- 
ever, pledging  themselves  respectively  64  to 
make  no  acquisition  of  territory  or  other 
special  advantage , and  to  exercise  over 
the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  no  influ- 
ence of  a nature  to  impair  the  right  of 
the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and  freely 
organize  its  own  government .” 

The  United  States  was  invited  to  join 
in  this  convention,  but  Mr.  Seward  wisely 
declined  to  countenance  any  scheme  to 
land  European  troops  upon  this  continent 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  He  did,  how- 
ever, offer  to  guarantee  the  interests  on 
Mexico's  European  debts  for  five  years, 
upon  such  security  as  Mexico  was  quite 
able  and  willing  to  furnish.  For  reasons 
which  none  of  them  ever  cared  to  avow, 
it  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Euro- 
pean parties  to  accept  this  offer. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  allied  powers 
had  reached  Vera  Cruz  by  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men. 
When  they  met  to  submit  the  items  and 
amount  of  the  claims  of  their  respective 
governments  against  Mexico,  the  French 
Commissioner  presented  a claim  from  his 
government  of  $12,000,000,  to  which  enor- 
mous aggregate  their  grievances  had  swol- 
len in  almost  a single  night  from  less  than 
one  million.  The  other  Commissioners  did 
not  disguise  their  surprise,  and  declined 
to  make  themselves  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  correctness  of  the  claim,  or  for 
its  collection.  It  soon  transpired  that  the 
Emperor  of  France  had  other  purposes  in 
view  than  were  contemplated  by  his  allies. 
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He  proposed  to  come  to  the  succor  of  the 
Latin  race  in  its  apparently  unequal  strug- 
gle with  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  He  wished  also  to  conciliate 
at  once  the  Pontifical  and  the  Austrian 
courts,  with  neither  of  which  was  he  on 
the  best  of  terms,  by  giving  an  American 
throne  and  an  imperial  crown  to  the  Most 
Catholic  house  of  Hapsburg.  He  wished 
to  erect  a barrier  against  the  farther  spread 
of  democratic  institutions  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  he  wished  to  find  remunerative 
and  honorable  places  at  another  people's 
expense  for  some  of  his  more  troublesome 
dependents.  Regardless  of  his  engage- 
ments with  his  allies,  and  of  the  rights  of 
an  independent  nation,  he  sent  out  a large 
army,  marched  them  without  any  serious 
resistance  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  pro- 
cured from  a handful  of  reactionary  politi- 
cians what  he  styled  an  expression  of  a na- 
tional wish  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria  should  come  and  rule  over  their 
country  with  the  title  of  Emperor. 

The  Archduke  hesitated.  He  at  first 
refused  to  accept,  unless  the  United  States 
would  acknowledge  his  government,  the 
allies  guarantee  his  authority,  and  the 
Mexican  people,  by  a popular  vote,  in- 
vite him  to  come  and  rule  over  them. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  was  com- 
plied with.  But  Maximilian  had  become 
hopelessly  in  debt;  his  estate  at  Miramar 
was  covered  with  mortgages,  which  were 
threatened  with  immediate  foreclosure, 
and  it  was  a question  of  weeks,  or  of 
months  at  most,  when  the  sheriff's  flag 
would  be  hanging  out  of  his  castle  win- 
dows. The  Emperor  of  France  profited 
by  a condition  of  things  so  propitious  to 
his  designs,  and  offered  to  supply  Maxi- 
milian with  the  means  of  discharging 
those  debts.  Taking  counsel  of  his  neces- 
sities and  of  his  wife's  ambition,  rather 
than  of  his  own  judgment,  the  arch- 
duke clutched  at  this  shadowy  sceptre, 
and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1864,  signed, 
at  his  own  palace  of  Miramar,  a conven- 
tion which  at  once  put  him  in  possession 
of  12,000,000  francs,  and  of  the  right  to 
be  inscribed  with  the  title  of  Emperor  in 
the  Almanac  de  Gotha.  By  the  same  sig- 
nature, like  Esau,  he  abandoned  his  birth- 
right, and  all  claim  of  right  in  himself  and 
in  his  descendants  to  succeed  to  the  crown 
of  Austria.  On  his  way  to  take  possession 
of  his  imaginary  empire  the  inchoate  sov- 
ereign, accompanied  by  his  youthful  and 
ambitious  wife,  passed  through  Rome  to 


secure  the  blessing  of  the  Pope — in  other 
words,  the  co-operation  of  the  Church  in 
their  adventure.  They  were  received 
with  distinction;  the  Pope  treated  them 
kindly,  and  promised  liberally.  He  said 
a minister  from  his  court  should  soon 
follow  them,  and  explain  more  fully  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  Holy  See. 
A more  enviable  and  envied  pair  appar- 
ently had  never  before  been  borne  over 
the  dark  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  So  au- 
spicious did  everything  appear  to  this 
young  couple— he  was  only  thirty-two, 
and  the  archduchess  but  twenty-four — 
that  even  the  warning  of  Pasquin  did  not 
disturb  them,  though,  to  such  superstitious 
natures  as  Maximilian's,  not  of  an  assuring 
character.  It  proved  to  be  strangely  pro- 
phetic.* 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1864,  Maximiljan 
and  the  archduchess  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 
They  proceeded  directly  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  making  no  stop  except  at  Orizaba 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Virgin  de  los  Reme- 
dios  for  the  protection  she  had  not  ceased 
to  extend  to  their  steamer  from  the  day  it 
left  Trieste. 

Their  reception  was  a disappointment. 
They  looked  in  vain  for  the  manifesta- 
tions of  genuine  and  unpurchased  popular 
enthusiasm  which  they  had  been  led  to 
expect  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  their  con- 
descension. They  were  attended,  it  is  true, 
by  an  army  of  some  43,000  troops,  com- 
manded by  a Marshal  of  France,  but  these 
were  not  Mexicans,  and  though  this  large 
army  had  been  several  months  in  the  coun- 
try— most  of  it  about  two  years — more 
than  thirteen  States  of  Mexico  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  Juarists,  and  there  was  no 
satisfactory  assurance  to  be  had  that  the 
others  would  not  be,  the  moment  the 
pressure  of  foreign  troops  was  removed. 

Of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  that  this 
chrorno  Emperor  encountered  at  the 
threshold  of  his  reign;  the  discouraging 
state  of  his  finances;  his  cruel  desertion 
by  the  Papal  Nuncio;  the  incompatible 
pretensions  of  Marshal  Bazaine ; the  tliiev- 

* u Maximiliano,  non  te  fidare, 

Toma  solliuito  a Miramare; 

11  trono  fradieio  de  Montcxuma 
E nappo  gallico,  colmo  di  spuma; 

II  ‘timeo  Danaos’  a qui  non  rieorda; 

Sotto  la  clarnide  trova  la  cord  a !” 

(“  Beware,  Maximilian  ! Return  promptly  to  Mira- 
mar. The  frail  throne  of  the  Montezumas  is  a Gal- 
lic snare — a cup  full  only  of  froth.  He  who  does 
not  remember  the  ‘tirneo  Danaos’,  Instead  of  a pur- 
ple shall  find  a halter.”) 
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these  are  matters  which  it  would  take  vol- 
umes to  describe.  For  the  present  pur- 
pose it  is  enough  to  say  that  very  soon 
-after  his  arrival  the  Archduke  realized  that 
he  could  afford  to  neglect  nothing  that 
would  help  him  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
stem  the  fearful  current  of  national  feel- 
ing that  was  threatening  to  sweep  him 
-away,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  story  of 
Madame  Iturbide,  to  which  we  now  in- 
vite the  reader’s  attention. 

She  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Archduke 
had  been  in  Mexico  but  a few  months  when 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken began  to  develop  rapidly.  He  had 
not  succeeded  in  securing  the  adhesion  of 
the  Mexican  people.  He  was  pressed  by 
debts,  which  he  could  devise  no  means  of 
^discharging  or  of  much  longer  extending. 
His  plan  for  securing  immigration  proved 
abortive.  His  expectation  of  a recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  their  friend- 
ly alliance  was  not  only  not  realized,  but, 
•on  the  contrary,  his  enemies  were  multi- 
plied and  strengthened  daily  by  the  un- 
disguised sympathy  which  their  cause  re- 
ceived from  their  eastern  neighbor.  In 
casting  about  for  the  means  of  strength- 
ening his  position,  and  in  some  degree  re- 
conciling the  Mexican  people  to  his  rule, 
he  bethought  him  of  holding  out  to  them 
the  hope  that  at  his  death  his  sceptre  would 
descend  to  a pure-blooded  Mexican  of  im- 
perial lineage. 

The  marriage  of  Maximilian  and  Car- 
lotta  had  not  been  blessed  with  offspring. 
Among  the  children  of  the  Emperor 
Iturbide  was  Don  Angel  de  Iturbide, 
the  husband  of  Dofia  Alicia.  They  had 
one  child,  a boy,  at  this  time  only  two 
and  a half  years  old,  who  was  bright,  in- 
teresting, and  already  a public  favorite. 
During  the  summer  following  Maximil- 
ian’s arrival  the  elder  members  of  the 
Iturbide  family  had  received  notice  from 
Maximilian  that  they  must  leave  Mex- 
ico. No  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
•demand  was  assigned,  and  it  was  dis- 
regarded. Aside  from  the  injustice,  to 
which  they  were  not  disposed  to  submit, 
the  Iturbides  had  no  resources  save  the 
money  owing  them  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment— the  remains  of  a pension  award- 
ed the  family  at  the  time  of  their  father’s 
death,  and  upon  the  revenues  of  which 
they  were  entirely  dependent.  They  al- 
lowed it  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
if  Maximilian  would  guarantee  their  pen- 
sion and  pay  up  arrears  they  would  go. 
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In  progress  of  time  Maximilian  changed 
his  policy,  and  instead  of  driving  all  the 
Iturbides  out  of  the  country,  he  determined 
to  make  them  give  hostages  for  their  good 
behavior.  He  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  child  of  Dofia  Alicia  and  upon  its 
cousin  (then  a lad  of  sixteen)  the  rank 
and  title  of  princes,  to  charge  himself  with 
their  education,  which  should  be  suited  to 
their  proposed  rank,  and  to  make  a suit- 
able allowance  to  all  the  elder  branches 
of  the  family  who— save  a maiden  aunt,  Jo- 
sefa,  who  was  to  remain  at  the  palace  with 
the  infant  children — should  leave  their 
country,  and  never  return  to  it  without 
the  permission  of  the  Emperor.  This  pro- 
position was  rejected  at  first  with  indigna- 
tion and  scorn.  Time  and  reflection,  how- 
ever, led  the  Iturbides  to  reconsider  their 
decision.  They  bethought  themselves  that 
they  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Max- 
imilian and  his  soldiers,  that  their  income 
could  be  stopped  with  a dash  of  his  pen, 
and  all  of  them  not  only  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, but  driven  into  exile.  It  was  far- 
ther urged  upon  them  that  in  declining 
this  offer  they  were  perhaps  rejecting  a 
brilliant  opportunity  for  their  children,, 
and  for  themselves  a title  and  rank  which 
in  any  part  of  Europe  would  carry  with 
it  important  privileges — that,  in  fact,  they 
were  surrendering  wealth,  rank,  and  so- 
cial independence  for  perhaps  destitution 
and  despair. 

Overruled  by  the  counsel  and  persua- 
sion of  her  husband’s  family  and  friends, 
and  a little  dazzled,  as  she  admitted,  by 
the  brilliant  prospects  held  out  to  her 
child,  and  by  the  thought  of  being  herself, 
perhaps,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  mo- 
ther of  an  emperor — for  the  purpose  of 
making  her  little  child  heir  to  his  crown 
was  one  of  the  inducements  used  to  be- 
guile her  into  its  surrender,  and  alarmed 
by  the  perils  and  privations  which  seemed 
to  be  in  store  for  them  if  they  refused — 
Dofia  Alicia  finally  yielded,  and  on  the 
15th  of  September  signed  a contract  of 
which  the  following  is  her  own  transla- 
tion : 

Secret  agreement  which  the  Children  of  the  Libera - 

tory  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide , made  with  his 

Imperial  Majesty . 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  wishing  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  Liberator  Don  Augustin  de 
Iturbide,  on  account  of  the  just  titles  which 
lie  has  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  the 
children  of  said  Liberator;  wishing  at  the  same 
time  to  facilitate  all  the  means  that  may  lead 
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to  the  realization  of  the  noble  manifestation 
which  his  Majesty  has  conceived — 

By  order  of  his  Majesty,  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Fernando 
Ramirez,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  State, 
etc.,  and  the  Se&ores  Don  Augnstin,  Don  An- 
gel, and  Don  Augustin  Cosma,  and  the  Sefiorita 
Doha  Josefa  de  Iturbide,  have  agreed  upon 
what  follows : 

I.  His  Majesty  will  give  a high  position  to 
the  two  grandchildren  of  the  Emperor,  Don 
Augustin  and  Don  Salvador,  as  also  to  the 
daughter  of  the  said  Emperor,  Doha  Josefa  de 
Iturbide. 

II.  Their  Majesties  will  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  said  two  grandchildren  of  the 
Emperor  Augustin,  as  well  as  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  and  of  Doha  Josefa. 

III.  In  proof  of  the  special  protection  and 
favor  which  his  Majestjr  wishes  to  dispense  to 
the  said  grandchildren  of  the  Emperor,  Don 
Augustin  and  Don  Salvador,  his  Majesty  con- 
stitutes himself  tutor  and  guardian  of  them, 
appointing  Doha  Josefa  de  Iturbide  co-guard- 
ian. 

IV.  The  Sefiores  D.  Augustin,  D.  Angel,  and 
D.  Augustin  Cosmo  de  Iturbide  promise  for 
themselves,  for  Doha  Sabina,  and  for  their  le- 
gitimate offspring,  never  to  return  to  the  em- 
pire without  previous  authorization  of  the 
/sovereign  or  of  his  legitimate  regency. 

V.  The  government  of  his  Majesty  will  or- 
der to  be  delivered  by  the  National  Treasury 
to  the  Sehores  D.  Augustin,  D.  Angel,  and  D. 
Augustin  Cosmo,  Doha  Josefa,  and  Doha  Sa- 
bina de  Iturbide,  the  sum  of  $30,000  in  cash, 
and  $120,000  in  bills  on  Paris  at  the  common 
rate  of  exchange,  and  payable  $60,000  on  the 
15th  of  February,  which  makes  a total  of 
$150,000  (one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars) on  account  of  the  credit  which  they  have 
against  the  nation. 

VI.  The  government  of  his  Majesty  will  or- 
der the  account  or  accounts  of  the  family  of 
the  Liberator  Iturbide  to  be  liquidated,  not 
only  those  which  belong  to  it  expressly,  but 
also  those  which  revert  to  them  by  inherit- 
ance, and  will  recognize  the  credit  which  may 
result. 

VII.  The  government  of  his  Majesty  will 
give  the  proper  orders  so  that  the  pensions 
which  at  present  are  held  by  Sehores  D.  Augus- 
tin, D.  Angel,  D.  Augustin  Cosmo,  Doha  Jose- 
fa, and  Doha  Sabina  de  Iturbide  be  paid  to 
them  with  all  punctuality  and  without  any 
discount,  at  their  place  of  residence,  or  at  the 
nearest  convenient  place,  if  Mexico  have  not 
with  the  former  any  commercial  relations. 

VIII.  The  government  of  his  Majesty  grants 
to  the  above-mentioned  D.  Augustin,  D.  Angel, 
and  Doha  Sabina,  over  and  above  the  pen- 
sions, an  annual  allowance  for  life  of  $6100 
(six  thousand  one  hundred  dollars)  to  the 
first,  $5100  (five  thousand  one  hundred  dollars) 
to  the  second,  which  annually  shall  be  received 
by  the  wife  of  D.  Angel  in  case  of  his  decease, 


and  $1524  (one  thousand  five  hundred  and1 
twenty-four  dollars)  to  the  last;  and  also  the 
payment  to  Sehor  D.  Augustin  Cosmo  of  the 
full  pay  corresponding  to  his  military  rank~ 
The  necessary  orders  will  be  given  so  that 
these  allowances  be  paid  with  all  punctuality 
and  on  the  same  terms  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  in  regard  to  the  pensions. 

In  testimony  of  the  present  agreement  is 
signed  in  triplicate  at  the  Palace  of  Chapnl te- 
pee on  the  9th  of  September,  1865. 

By  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Jos£  F.  Ramirez. 

Josefa  de  Iturbide. 

A.  de  Iturbide. 

Angel  de  Iturbide. 

Augustin  C.  de  Iturbide. 

Alicia  G.  de  Iturbide. 

As  soon  as  the  instrument  was  signed, 
the  Iturbides  were  notified  that  they  were 
expected  to  quit  Mexico  without  delay. 
The  next  day,  the  16th  of  September,  1865, 
they  set  out  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Dofia  Alicia  consecrating  the  last  mo- 
ments of  her  stay  near  her  child  to  the 
packing  up  and  sending  to  the  Empress 
some  of  his  playthings,  with  a motherly 
note  commending  him  to  her  protection. 

As  the  distance  grew  between  her  child 
and  herself  in  the  progress  of  their  jour- 
ney, Dona  Alicia  began  to  realize  what 
she  had  done,  and  the  impossibility  of 
ever  becoming  reconciled  to  it.  She  found 
she  was  more  of  a mother  than  a princess. 
On  reaching  Puebla  she  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  and  addressed  a note  to 
Marshal  Bazaine,  invoking  his  friendly 
offices  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  for 
the  restoration  of  her  child.  Unable  to 
endure  the  anxious  uncertainty  with  which 
she  was  harassed  while  awaiting  a reply 
to  her  letter,  she  determined  to  retrace 
her  steps  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  All 
alone  she  took  the  first  diligence  leaving 
for  the  capital,  travelling  under  her  maid- 
en name  of  Alice  Green.  On  her  arrival 
she  found  refuge  in  the  house  of  Dona 
Podresa,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Emperor 
Iturbide’s  most  devoted  and  influential 
friends.  This  lady  accompanied  her  to 
the  quarters  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  by  whom 
they  were  informed  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a reply  to  the  note  he  had  addressed 
to  the  palace  upon  the  subject  of  their  vis- 
it, in  which  the  Emperor  stated  that  he 
had  accepted  Dona  Alicia’s  child  under  a 
solemn  contract  signed  by  all  the  adult. 
Iturbides,  and  the  Marshal  was  requested. 
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to  occupy  himself  no  farther  with  her 
suit.  Dona  Alicia  persuaded  the  Marshal 
to  write  again  to  the  Emperor,  and  in  the 
same  inclosure  to  convey  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  herself : 

“ Sire, — After  my  departure  from  Mexico 
on  the  16th  of  September,  my  presence  in  this 
city  will  appear  strange  to  your  Majesty  ; hut 
a grief  which  has  no  bounds,  a feeling  the 
most  intense  known  of  humanity,  have  guided 
my  steps  in  search  of  a son  who  is  tbe  charm 
of  my  existence.  There  is  in  the  life  of  par- 
ents a constant  thought,  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  and  I,  who  enjoyed  life  so  much  in 
looking  at  my  child,  thought  always  of  his  fu- 
ture ; his  education  occupied  me  as  the  only 
mission  to  be  fnltilled  by  me  on  earth,  and  in 
-one  of  those  moments  in  which  I vacillated  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  my  dear  Augustin  I 
allowed  myself  to  separate  from  him — thank- 
ing your  Majesty  for  keeping  in  mind  the 
Iturbide  family,  in  which  you  distinguished 
very  specially  my  son — but  I have  so  wept 
over  this  separation,  I have  undergone  such 
bitterness  during  these  nine  days,  that  I have 
no  words  with  which  to  explain  to  your  Maj- 
esty all  the  magnitude  of  my  trouble.  I 
thought  that  if  I did  not  see  my  child  I would 
lose  my  mind,  and  all  my  family  sharing  that 
fear,  permitted  me  to  return  to  address  the 
prayer  which  I make  with  a heart  full  of  grief, 
with  a heart  which  needs  speedy  consolation. 
This  prayer  is  to  see  my  child,  and  not  to  be 
separated  from  him  in  his  infancy. 

“ In  my  dreams  as  a mother,  I never  thought 
that  my  son  should  one  day  be  a prince  who 
would  aspire  to  a crown ; my  passion  was  to 
-educate  him  as  a good  Mexican  who,  brought 
up  with  good  ideas,  might  one  day  become 
useful  to  his  country,  but  very  contented  with 
the  humble  position  in  which  I lived.  My 
happiness  knew  no  limits,  and  now  that  your 
Majesty  honors  in  my  child  a national  memo- 
ry, am  I to  separate  myself  from  him  while  he 
stands  in  need  of  all  my  solicitude  f What 
remorse,  if  I survived  this  separation,  would 
not  the  least  mishap  in  the  life  of  my  child 
create  in  me  T This  black  thought  has  follow- 
ed me  everywhere  since  my  child  was  no  long- 
er at  my  side,  and  I have  nothing  either  in  my 
heart  or  in  my  head  to  render  me  tranquil. 
Each  passing  hour  increases  my  grief,  and  if 
your  Majesty  is  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
tny  words,  it  is  not  possible  that  your  Majesty 
would  prolong  my  sufferings. 

“No  longer  to  see  my  child!  To  separate 
myself  from  him  perhaps  forever!  To  aban- 
don him  when  he  most,  needs  my  care!  There 
is  no  agony  compared  to  this  sad  thought. 
Your  Majesty  can  not  insist  on  a separation 
which  puts  in  danger  my  existence,  and  I hope 
that,  doing  justice  to  my  feelings,  your  Majesty 
. will  accept  my  gratitude  for  your  affectionate 
treatment  of  my  child,  and  will  order  that  he 
return  to  the  side  of  a mother  who  ought  not 


for  one  moment  to  abandon  him,  no  matter 
how  great  might  be  the  expectations  of  his 
future. 

“ I am  confident  that  her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press, who  has  shown  herself  so  kind  to  my 
son,  will  support  ray  prayer.  The  good  heart 
of  your  Majesties  can  not  permit  that  the  pro- 
found affliction  of  your  servant  be  prolonged. 

“ Alice  G.  de  Iturbide. 

“ To  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

11  Mexico,  Sept.  27,  1865, 

**  Street  or  the  Colisbo  principal,  No.  11.” 

To  this  letter  no  written  answer  was 
made,  but  the  Empress  sent  to  Marshal 
Bazaine  by  a messenger  a copy  of  the  let- 
ter by  which  Dona  Alicia  had  commended 
the  child  to  her  protection.  The  messen- 
ger was  charged  in  addition  to  say  that 
their  Majesties  would  at  an  early  day 
make  such  farther  reply  as  upon  reflec- 
tion they  might  think  it  deserved.  After 
an  interval  of  two  days,  and  at  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  one  of  the  Impe- 
rial, or  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  denominate 
them  at  court,  Palatine  Guards,  called  at 
the  residence  of  Dona  Podresa  to  say  that 
their  Majesties  wished  to  see  Dofia  Alicia 
at  the  palace  that  they  might  confer  to- 
gether more  conveniently  than  was  prac- 
ticable by  correspondence.  The  officer 
charged  with  this  mission  was  apparently 
a gentleman  of  rank ; he  spoke  kindly  of 
her  child,  and  of  her  prospects  of  recover- 
ing it.  Instinctively  she  hesitated  at  first, 
but  consented  finally  to  go,  apprehending 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  persuasion 
and  appeals  with  which  her  resolution 
might  have  to  contend  at  the  palace.  On 
descending  she  remarked  that  one  of  the 
imperial  carriages  was  waiting  for  her  at 
the  door.  She  asked  of  Dofia  Podresa  if 
she  would  not  allow  her  carriage  to  con- 
vey her  to  the  palace.  The  officer  expos- 
tulated, and  begged  her  not  to  reject  the 
hospitality  of  the  Emperor’s  conveyance, 
which  had  been  sent  expressly  for  her. 
Anxious  to  do  nothing  that  might  preju- 
dice the  success  of  her  mission  to  the  pal- 
ace, she  finally,  but  not  without  misgiv- 
ings, stepped  in  and  rode  off. 

On  reaching  the  corner  of  the  street  into 
which  the  carriage  should  have  turned  to 
go  to  the  palace  in  the  city,  it  went  straight 
on.  Noticing  this,  Dona  Alicia  said,  ‘ 4 The 
court  is  at  Chapultepec,  I suppose  ?”  The 
officer  nodded  an  affirmative.  Presently 
the  carriage  passed  the  street  it  should 
have  taken  to  go  to  Chapultepec.  Ex- 
planations ensued.  She  had  been  betray- 
ed by  her  august  sovereigns,  and  was  on 
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her  way  to  Puebla  and  the  sea-coast.  On 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, they  found  a diligence  awaiting  them 
with  another  officer  and  one  or  two  men 
for  an  escort.  She  got  down  from  her 
carriage,  seated  herself  upon  a stone  by 
the  road-side,  and  refused  to  go  with  them 
farther.  She  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
men,  placed  by  main  force  inside  the  dili- 
gence, and  driven  off  toward  Puebla.  In 
the  toilet  which  she  had  made  for  her  visit 
to  the  palace,  with  nothing  but  her  man- 
tilla over  her  head  and  shoulders,  she  rode 
all  that  day  and  the  succeeding  cold  and 
rainy  night,  reaching  Puebla  and  her  hus- 
band on  the  following  day.  Then  they 
received  notice  that  they  must  be  prepared 
to  leave  Mexico  by  the  next  steamer.  On 
the  following  day  they  set  out  for  Vera 
Cruz.  From  Orizaba  Don  Angel  de  Itur- 
bide  addressed  to  Maximilian  the  follow- 
ing protest  against  the  series  of  acts  which 
were  culminating  in  the  banishment  of 
himself  and  most  of  his  family  from  their 
native  land,  and  against  the  farther  forci- 
ble detention  of  his  nephew : 

“Sire, — It  is  my  duty  to  protest  before  your 
Majesty  against  your  forcible  detention  of  my 
nephew  tlie  Prince  Don  Augustin  against  the 
wishes  of  his  Highness’s  mother,  Doha  Alicia 
G.  de  Iturbide.  As  in  the  present  circum- 
stances yonr  Majesty  has  no  legal  warraut  for 
such  a proceeding,  and  if  even  such  a title  ex- 
isted, I do  not  believe  it  would  be  consistent 
with  yonr  Majesty’s  dignity  to  maintain  it,  I 
hope,  sire,  yon  will  take  measures  for  the  res- 
titution of  the  aforesaid  prince  to  the  arms  of 
his  afflicted  mother. 

“ I remain,  sire,  with  profound  respect,  yonr 
Majesty’s  very  obedient  servant, 

“ A.  DE  ITURBIDE.,’ 

The  family  embarked  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  next  steamer. 

When  the  child  was  first  left  at  the  pal- 
ace on  the  15tli  of  September,  the  Emper- 
or, the  Empress,  and  the  aunt  Josefa 
promised  solemnly  to  advise  the  parents 
daily  by  post  or  telegraph  of  its  condition. 
On  the  first  day’s  journey  from  Mexico, 
Dona  Alicia  received  a telegram  from  the 
Emperor,  stating  that  the  child  had  slept 
well,  and  was  gay  and  cheerful.  This 
was  the  first,  last,  and  the  only  communi- 
cation ever  received  f rom  any  of  them  on 
the  subject.  Dona  Alicia  took  her  way  as 
directly  as  was  practicable  to  Washing- 
ton, where  she  said  she  was  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Seward  to  hope  that  the  American 
minister  in  Paris  might  assist  her  in  per- 


suading the  Emperor  of  France  to  inter- 
cede with  Maximilian  for  the  restoration 
of  her  child. 

In  reply  to  further  inquiries,  Dofia  Ali- 
cia stated  that  Maximilian  was  afraid  of 
the  popularity  which  the  infant  Itur- 
bide enjoyed  and  was  likely  to  acquire  in 
Mexico,  and  had  resorted  to  these  proceed- 
ings as  the  best  means  of  appropriating 
that  popularity  to  himself,  and  of  prevent- 
ing its  appropriation  by  any  one  else ; that 
Marshal  Bazaine  treated  her  very  kindly, 
regretted  that  he  had  no  authority  to  take 
the  child,  and  manifested  a willingness  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  induce  the 
Emperor  to  surrender  it.  After  hearing 
Dona  Alicia  through,  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  that  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  interfere  officially  with  what  seemed 
to  be  purely  a domestic  grievance,  for 
which  the  authorities  of  her  country  owed 
her  redress,  but  that  his  sympathies  for 
her  both  as  a mother  and  as  an  American 
disposed  him  to  go  to  the  verge  of  official 
propriety  to  assist  her.  On  the  following" 
day  he  called  upon  her  husband  and  upon 
her  brother-in-law,  Don  Augustin  de  Itur- 
bide, and  asked  them  to  let  him  know  in 
what  way  he  could  best  serve  them. 

They  said  the  greatest  favor  they  could 
ask  or  expect  was  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a personal  appeal  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon for  a restoration  of  the  child,  and 
for  leave  to  return  to  their  own  country. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  25th 
of  November,  the  minister  waited  upon 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Monsieur  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  recapitulated 
briefly  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
then  remarked  that,  while  he  had  no  vo- 
cation to  represent  Mexican  subjects  near 
the  Emperor,  he  could  not  withhold  hia 
friendly  offices  from  a fellow-countrywo- 
man in  distress,  and  expressed  a hope  that 
he  would  find  it  within  the  line  of  his  duty 
to  support  their  application. 

Monsieur  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  said  it  was 
impossible  for  him  or  for  the  Emperor  to 
receive  the  Princess  Iturbide;  that  she 
should  have  appealed  to  the  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  or  have  sought  redress  from  the 
tribunals  of  her  country;  that  the  family 
had  signed  a contract,  and  must  be  bound 
by  it ; that  France  could  not  interfere  with 
the  domestic  questions  of  another  em- 
pire, etc.,  etc. 

The  American  minister  replied  that  in 
the  first  place  the  Iturbides  had  appealed 
to  Maximilian,  without  success.  In  the 
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second  place,  that  Don  Augustin  had 
formally  protested  against  the  acts  of  Max- 
imilian, in  spite  of  which  he  and  all  his 
family  had  been  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. Any  appeal  to  the  local  tribunals, 
therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  the  third  place,  the  contract  was 
scarcely  of  a character  to  bind  the  Itur- 
bides  to  leave  the  child.  As  a condition  of 
their  leaving  the  country,  the  Emperor  had 
charged  himself  with  the  education  of  the 
child.  This  condition  bound  the  Emper- 
or, but  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Itur- 
bides  were  bound  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  if  they  did  not  wish  to. 

The  result  of  this  somewhat  protracted 
though  entirely  friendly  debate  was  that 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  promised  to  write  to 
the  French  minister  in  Mexico,  instruct- 
ing him  to  recommend  the  surrender  of 
the  child,  and  he  engaged  to  mention  to 
their  Majesties  of  France  the  wish  of 
Doha  Alicia  to  see  them  personally, though 
he  doubted  whether  they  would  be  inclined 
to  entertain  her  suit. 

A few  days  later  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  re- 
stated to  the  American  minister  his  own 
and  their  Majesties’  reasons  for  declining 
to  see  the  Iturbides.  They  had,  he  said, 
an  official  representative  in  Paris.  They 
should  be  heard  through  him.  He  added, 
however,  unofficially,  that  he  was  satisfied 
of  the  folly  of  the  step  Maximilian  had 
taken,  and  had  spoken  of  the  matter  to  a 
person — not  the  Mexican  minister  resident 
in  Paris— who  corresponded  habitually 
with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  who 
at  his  request  would  communicate  to  their 
Majesties  in  Mexico  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject at  length.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  tes- 
tified a becoming  desire  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  unofficially  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scandal,  of  which  his  government 
could  not  hope  to  entirely  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Here  the  matter  ended  for  the  present. 
Meantime  the  situation  of  Maximilian  was 
daily  becoming  more  desperate.  Never  a 
wise  man,  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  head 
completely  in  1865.  Forgetting  that  he 
had  always  justified  his  going  to  Mexico 
upon  the  plea  that  he  was  the  anointed  of 
the  Mexican  people,  one  of  the  first  follies 
he  committed  after  his  arrival  was  to  sanc- 
tion and  improve  upon  an  order  issued  by 
the  French  General  Forey  as  early  as  1863, 
and  before  his  arrival,  proclaiming  martial 
law  for  the  trial  of  all  armed  persons  not 
enrolled  under  the  flag  of  the  intervention- 


ists, the  findings  of  this  court  to  be  with- 
out appeal,  and  its  sentence  to  be  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  1865,  at  the  very  time  Maximil- 
ian’s ministers  abroad  were  protesting  that 
the  Mexican  people  were  delighted  with 
his  rule,  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  as- 
suring our  minister  in  Paris  that  the  French 
army  would  be  of  little  farther  use  in  Mex- 
ico, so  trifling  was  the  opposition  to  the 
intervention  government,  Maximilian  is- 
sued a decree  the  first  article  of  which  de- 
clared that  any  persons  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands  without  legal — that  is,  imperial 
— authorization,  whether  with  or  without  a 
political  pretext,  and  whatever  their  num- 
ber, character,  or  denomination,  should  be 
judged  by  a court-martial,  and  if  found 
guilty,  though  only  of  the  fact  of  belong- 
ing to  such  an  armed  band,  should  be  con- 
demned to  death,  and  their  sentence  exe- 
cuted within  twenty-four  hours.  By  ar- 
ticle six  the  same  penalties  were  decreed 
against  all  who  entertained  or  sheltered 
any  such  armed  men. 

Eight  days  later,  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  Marshal  Bazaine,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  of 
occupation,  and  acting  for  the  Emperor  of 
France  as  well  as  that  of  Mexico,  issued  an 
order  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of 
the  3d  of  October,  which  he  cites,  he  says: 
“The  troops  under  your  orders  will  make 
no  prisoners.  Every  individual,  of  what- 
ever rank,  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
shall  be  put  to  death.  In  future  let  there 
be  no  exchange  of  prisoners.  Let  our  sol- 
diers understand  that  they  can  not  surren- 
der to  such  men.  This  is  a death-strug- 
gle. On  both  sides  it  is  only  a question 
of  killing  or  of  being  killed.” 

At  the  very  time  these  atrocious  decrees 
were  made,  by  which  every  Mexican  who 
ventured  to  defend  his  native  soil  against 
a foreign  adventurer,  or  even  offered  a 
night’s  lodging  to  such  a man,  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw,  and  shot  down  at  sight, 
Juarez  had  an  army  of  over  forty  thou- 
sand men  scattered  through  the  republic, 
and  Maximilian  required  a foreign  army 
of  even  larger  numbers  to  enable  him  to 
remain  alive  in  the  country  of  which  he 
professed  to  be  the  favorite. 

These  barbarous  decrees  could  only  be 
attributed  to  the  blindness  of  despair.  All 
other  means  failing,  they  sought  to  ac- 
complish the  annihilation  of  Mexican  na- 
tionality by  a system  of  brutal  terrorism. 
Nothing  better  calculated  to  defeat  the 
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consolidation  of  the  imperial  power  could 
have  been  devised.  The  persistent  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  Maximil- 
ian had  given  a moral  support  to  Juarez 
and  his  followers  which  was  becoming 
daily  more  threatening.  The  money  and 
credit  of  the  empire  were  both  exhausted. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  1866,  Maximil- 
ian admitted  to  a deputation  that  waited 
upon  him  that  his  weekly  expenditures 
were  more  than  three  times  his  receipts — 
$315,000  receipts  against  a million  of  ex- 
penses. The  Emperor  of  France,  to  whom 
he  looked  for  support,  found  himself  in  a 
position  where  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops 
from  Mexico  was  the  only  condition  upon 
which  he  could  hope  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority at  home  or  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

Perils  multiplied  around  Maximilian  so 
rapidly  on  every  side  that  he  decided  to 
send  his  wife  Carlotta  to  Europe  to  urge 
upon  their  royal  and  imperial  friends  the 
necessity  of  coming  immediately  to  their 
relief.  She  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  month 
of  August,  1866,  taking  up  her  lodgings, 
not  at  the  Tuileries,  where  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe  might  be  expected  to  find 
hospitality  when  in  Paris,  but  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  Maximilian's  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Costello,  who  was  a friend 
of  the  Iturbides,  accompanied  her.  He 
encouraged  Dona  Alicia  to  hope  that  a 
note  requesting  an  audience  of  the  Arch- 
duchess would  receive  a favorable  answer. 
The  note  was  written,  and  a time  for  the 
audience  was  fixed.  Colonel  John  Hay, 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  legation  in 
Paris,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  gave  the 
following  account  of  their  interview  as 
reported  to  him  by  Dona  Alicia  herself : 

“The  Archduchess  received  her  very 
♦coldly,  not  even  asking  her  to  sit  down. 
Dona  Alicia  seated  herself  upon  the  same 
sofa  upon  which  her  Majesty  sat. 

“The  Princess  Carlotta  began  by  say- 
ing, 4 You  are  much  changed  since  I saw 
you  last.’ 

“Madame  De  Iturbide  answered  that 
ien  months  of  suffering  had  its  effect 
upon  her,  and  added  that  her  Majesty 
was  also  much  altered  since  she  came  to 
Mexico. 

“She  then  renewed  the  request  she 
had  so  often  made  without  effect  for  her 
child.  The  princess  said,  with  some  dis- 
pleasure : 4 1 have  done  you  great  honor  in 
giving  you  this  interview.  You  should 
not  make  me  regret  it.  I wished  simply 


to  tell  you  that  your  child  is  well,  and  im- 
proving every  day  in  person  and  intelli- 
gence.’ 

4 4 Madame  De  Iturbide  answered  that 
what  would  under  other  circumstances  be 
a great  pleasure  to  hear  was  to  her,  de- 
prived of  her  child,  only  a source  of  new 
grief. 

“The  Archduchess  said,  ‘I  am  treating 
your  child  with  the  greatest  kindness;  I 
am  supporting  it  with  my  own  money.’ 

4 4 Dona  Alicia  replied  that  she  asked 
nothing  more  than  the  privilege  of  sup- 
porting it  herself. 

4 4 The  Princess  Carlotta  said,  4 If  we 
give  you  back  your  child,  you  should  re- 
fund the  money  the  Emperor  paid  to  your 
family.’ 

44  Madame  De  Iturbide  replied  that 
what  her  husband  and  brother  had  re- 
ceived was  a debt  due  from  the  Mexican 
nation,  and  not  a private  liberality  of  the 
Emperor;  but  that  if  he  made  that  a con- 
dition, they  would  refund  it  rather  than 
be  deprived  of  the  child.” 

Let  me  observe  here  that  this  sum  of 
money,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Itur- 
bides on  their  expulsion  from  Mexico,  has 
not,  as  I am  informed,  been  wholly  paid, 
but  a large  portion  of  it  is  now  overdue, 
and  the  drafts  will  shortly  be  protested. 

4 4 Dona  Alicia  further  stated  that  she 
had  good  legal  advice  to  the  effect  that  she 
had  never  forfeited  in  any  way  the  right  to 
the  possession  of  her  child;  that  the  claim 
was  still  perfectly  valid  in  law. 

4 4 4 You  have  this  advice  from  foreign 
lawyers,  I suppose,’  said  the  Archduch- 
ess. 

4 4 4 No,’  replied  Dona  Alicia;  ‘from  Mex- 
ican lawyers  of  the  highest  character.’ 

4 4 4 Ah  I then  you  received  this  advice 
before  giving  up  your  child  to  us?’ 

4 4 4 No,  your  Majesty;  I received  it  when 
I returned  to  Mexico  from  Puebla.’ 

“ Dofia  Alicia  then  referred  to  the  trea- 
chery and  cruelty  with  which  she  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  of  Mexico,  of  which 
this  legation  has  previously  transmitted 
you  the  account. 

“The  princess  said,  coldly:  ‘The  Em- 
peror did  right.  You  should  not  have 
come  back  to  Mexico,  and  you  did  wrong 
after  coming  there  to  address  yourself  to 
Marshal  Bazaine  instead  of  the  Emperor.’ 

4 4 4 1 did  not  know,’  said  Dofia  Alicia, 

‘at  that  time  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  I have  since  learned  exists  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Marshal.’ 
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44  ‘There  is  no  misunderstanding/  said 
her  Majesty,  sharply ; ‘ but  it  was  not  an 
affair  for  the  Marshal.  You  have  always 
acted  badly  toward  us.  You  stood  aloof 
from  us  when  we  first  came  to  Mexico, 
and  now  you  show  no  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  for  having  made  your  son  and 
nephew  princes.’ 

4 4 4 My  husband  and  his  brothers,’  re- 
plied Madame  De  Iturbide,  4 are  the  sons 
of  a legitimate  Emperor,  and  if  they  have 
not  borne  their  title  of  princes,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  cared  to.’ 

44  At  another  stage  of  the  conversation 
the  Archduchess  said:  4 What  advantage 
can  your  son  be  to  me  ? The  Emperor 
and  I are  both  young;  we  may  have  chil- 
dren of  our  own.’ 

44  ‘I  earnestly  hope  so,’  rejoined  Dofia 
Alicia,  4 if  that  will  restore  me  mine.’ 

4 4 4 You  may  have  other  children,’  said 
the  Archduchess,  reverting  to  this  inter- 
esting aspect  of  the  case. 

4 4 4 1 do  not  know,’  said  Dona  Alicia. 

4 1 am  sure  of  this  one,  and  I want  him.’ 

4 4 4 For  how  long  are  you  willing  to  give 
him  up  to  us  ?’  asked  the  princess. 

4 4 4 Not  an  hour  longer  than  I am  com- 
pelled to,’  said  Madame  De  Iturbide. 

‘‘Dofia  Alicia  could  get  no  satisfaction 
from  the  Archduchess  further  than  the 
promise  that  she  would  write  to  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  about  the  matter.  She 
advised  Madame  De  Iturbide  to  write  her- 
self to  the  Emperor. 

4 4 4 1 have  done  so  many  times,’  was  the 
answer,  ‘and  received  no  reply.’ 

4 4 4 Write  again,’  said  the  princess,  ‘and 
write  politely.’ 

“They  are  apprehensive  that  Maxi- 
milian may  abdicate  immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  his  wife’s  dispatches,  which  started 
several  days  ago  from  Paris,  and  that  if  he 
brings  the  infant  prince  with  him  to  Eu- 
rope, it  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  obtain 
possession  of  him.” 

The  conduct  of  Napoleon  toward  the 
imperial  suppliant  was  ruthless  and  re- 
volting. He  sent  no  one,  not  even  an 
aide-de-camp,  to  receive  Carlotta  on  her 
arrival  at  St.-Nazaire,  nor  did  he  call  upon 
her  but  once  during  her  stay,  and  then 
not  till  after  she  had  been  two  or  three 
days  in  Paris.  Accompanied  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  M.  Fould,  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  he  finally  waited  upon  her  at 
the  hotel,  made  a very  ceremonious  visit 
of  not  exceeding  twenty  minutes,  and  on 


rising  to  take  leave  of  her,  said,  44  An  im- 
perial car  will  be  at  your  Majesty’s  dis- 
posal to-morrow  morning,  and  you  will 
please  notify  the  Director  what  route  it 
will  please  you  to  take  out  of  France.” 
With  this  exhibition  of  Parthian  brutal- 
ity, he  withdrew  from  her  presence  and 
from  the  hotel.  Unsuccessful  in  her  suit 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had 
no  longer  any  strength  to  spare  for  sav- 
ing other  people’s  crowns,  Carlotta  re- 
paired to  Rome  to  lay  her  grief  before  the 
Pope,  where,  if  anywhere  in  the  world, 
she  felt  that  she  might  yet  look  for  that 
consolation  for  herself  and  aid  for  her 
imperiled  husband  of  which  both  were 
now  in  such  imminent  need. 

The  last  time  Carlotta  was  in  the  Vat- 
ican was  in  1864.  The  daughter  of  a King 
and  the  bride  of  an  Emperor,  she  was  on 
her  way,  as  she  supposed,  to  become,  with 
her  husband,  the  founder  of  an  imperial 
dynasty  in  the  New  World.  The  Pope 
had  then  blessed  her.  His  court  had  flat- 
tered her,  and  all  Europe  did  her  hom- 
age. V era  incessu  patuit  dea.  Now, 
in  her  great  sorrow,  here,  at  least,  she 
thought  she  would  find  friends,  support, 
and  sympathy. 

Another  illusion,  from  which  she  was 
destined  to  be  rudely  awakened!  When 
she  arrived  at  the  pontifical  city  she  hast- 
ened to  the  Vatican.  Instead  of  being  re- 
ceived in  the  private  apartment  of  the 
Pope,  as  before,  she  was  conducted  to  the 
large  reception-room.  When  she  entered 
she  beheld  the  Pope  at  the  opposite  end. 
He  did  not  advance  to  meet  her,  but  await- 
ed her  coming.  She  was  obliged  to  walk 
through  the  long  line  of  attendants,  as- 
sembled evidently  to  aggravate  the  cere- 
moniousness of  the  reception,  from  one 
end  of  the  long  hall  to  the  other. 

She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  courts  and  the  refined  devices 
which  sovereigns  have  at  their  command 
for  the  expression  of  their  displeasure — 
she  had  doubtless  too  often  employed 
them  herself — not  to  read  in  all  this  for- 
mality her  doom,  not  to  see  that  her  jour- 
ney to  Rome  had  been  made  in  vain,  that 
the  last  reed  upon  which  she  could  rest  a 
hope  of  saving  her  husband’s  crown,  and 
probably  his  life,  was  broken,  and  that 
the  cloud-capped  towers  and  the  gorgeoua 
palaces  which  her  ambition  and  pride  had 
been  building  for  years  had  suddenly  and 
irrevocably  disappeared  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a dream.  In  the  highly  nervous- 
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•condition  to  which  she  had  been  wrought 
by  the  unexpected  failure  of  her  appeal  to 
Napoleon,  this  revelation  was  too  much 
for  her. 

Her  reason,  which  more  than  once  since 
.she  separated  from  her  husband  had  ex- 
perienced intervals  of  partial  eclipse,* 
now  wholly  gave  way.  She  became  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  the  people  at  the 
hotel  where  she  lodged  were  determined 
to  poison  her.  She  refused  to  leave  the 
Vatican,  nor  could  the  entreaties  of  the 
Pope  or  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  induce  her 
to  depart.  The  Pope  immediately  tele- 
graphed her  situation  to  her  brother,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The 
King  of  Belgium  promptly  sent  his  bro- 
ther, the  Count  of  Flanders,  to  Rome,  and 
the  broken-hearted  creature  was  hurried 
off  to  Miramar  as  soon  as  possible,  one  of 
the  most  pitiable  objects  in  which  the  im- 
age of  God  is  ever  clothed— a raving  ma- 
niac. No  attention  was  paid  to  the  Pope’s 
message  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  at 
least  no  one  was  sent  by  him  to  look  aft- 
er and  minister  to  his  brother’s  helpless 
and  distracted  wife.f  As  Carlotta,  upon 
the  death  of  her  father,  inherited  some 
$6,000,000,  which,  upon  her  death,  goes  to 
the  King  of  Belgium  and  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  required  to  sign 
an  agreement,  by  which  he  relinquished 
all  claim  whatsoever  to  any  portion  of 
her  inheritance.  This  accomplished,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  took  Carlotta  to  Brus- 
sels, where  she  was  at  first  put  in  the  pal- 


*  At  Puebla,  when  on  her  way  to  Vera  Cruz  re- 
turning to  Europe,  Carlotta  insisted  upon  visiting  at 
midnight  the  house  of  Senor  Esteva,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city.  Sefior  Esteva  was  a young  man  of  hardly 
thirty  years.  When  there,  her  language  and  con- 
duct were  so  in  contrast  with  her  usual  deportment 
as  to  shock  her  attendants.  M.  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
who  was  one  of  Carlotta’s  suite  on  this  journey,  in 
his  report  announcing  her  complete  derangement, 
alludes  to  this  occasion,  and  to  another  at  Acatzin- 
go,  a short  distance  from  Puebla,  where  also  some 
symptoms  of  mental  alienation  were  exhibited. 

f The  feeling  of  the  imperial  court  of  Austria  to- 
ward Carlotta  was  exceedingly  inimical,  and  scarce- 
ly less  so  toward  Maximilian.  Carlotta  was  held  re- 
sponsible, as  she  doubtless  in  a large  measure  de- 
served to  be,  for  Maximilian’s  embarking  in  his  ill- 
starred  Mexican  adventure;  while  Maximilian,  when 
he  found  his  Mexican  scheme  of  empire  was  likely 
to  prove  a failure,  allowed  it  to  be  known  at  Vienna 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  the  compact 
signed  before  leaving  Miramar,  by  w'hieh  he  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Austria.  Hence  he  was  regarded  at  Vienna  rather 
as  a pretender  and  an  enemy  than  as  a brother. 


ace  at  Lachen,  and  afterward  removed  to 
the  house  in  which  she  now  resides,  and 
where,  we  are  told,  she  sees  and  is  seen  of 
but  two  persons,  both  ladies  of  the  court. 
Her  brother  the  King  is  understood  to 
have  seen  her  but  once.* 

The  prediction  of  Pasquin  did  not  wait 
long  for  its  fulfillment.  Impressed  at 
last  with  the  desperation  of  his  situation, 
Maximilian  decided  to  join  his  wife  in  Eu- 
rope, and  with  a few  of  his  followers  set 
out  for  Vera  Cruz,  intending  to  embark  in 
the  Austrian  frigate  Dandolo awaiting  him 
at  this  port.  Before  reaching  the  coast, 
however,  his  private  secretary,  Eloin,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a tour  of  obser- 
vation he  had  been  instructed  to  make 
through  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what,  if  any,  hope  there  was  of 
Maximilian’s  receiving  farther  aid  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  not  only  brought 
him  no  comfort,  but  reported,  among  oth- 
er things,  that  his  brother,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  had  authorized  him  to  say  that  if 
Maximilian  should  return  to  his  native 
land,  he  must  expect  to  retain  only  the 
rank  and  title  of  Archduke,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  received  as  an  Emperor. 
This  information  is  said  to  have  deter- 
mined Maximilian  to  retrace  his  steps,  to 
remain  in  the  country  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  live  and  die  an  Emperor. 

Inconsiderately,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  he  forsook  the  strategic  advantages 
which  the  city  of  Mexico  afforded  as  a base 
of  operations,  and  with  his  little  army,  now 
reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
contingent  to  a few  thousand  men,  took 
up  his  position  at  Queretaro,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  republican  troops  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  May,  1867,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  his  generals  taken 
prisoner  with  two  of  his  staff,  and  brought 
to  trial  before  a court-martial. 

Only  sixteen  months  before,  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  Paris  had  begged  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  to  interpose  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  government  between 
some  of  the  victims  of  Maximilian’s  ruth- 
less decree  of  the  3d  of  October  and  their 
butchers.  The  sardonic  reply  to  this  hu- 
mane appeal  was  that  it  should  have  been 
addressed  to  Senor  Juarez,  and  not  to 


* Gossip  attributes  this  seclusion  to  a fear  lest 
the  ex-Euipress  should  be  beguiled  again  into  matri- 
mony, and  her  wealth  be  thus  taken  out  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  seek  in  base 
motives  for  an  explanation  of  the  rigorous  seclusion 
of  any  lady  in  her  condition. 
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him ; that  Maximilian  was  an  Emperor  to 
whom  France  had  no  authority  to  dictate. 
The  tables  were  now  turned.  The  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  who  so  recently  were 
leaving  the  United  States  out  of  their  cal- 
culations as  a political  force,  the  Emperor 
of  France  among  them,  were  now  sup- 
pliants to  Mr.  Seward  for  his  influence 
with  Juarez  to  spare  the  forfeited  life  of 
their  protege.  Who  would  have  suspect- 
ed, a few  short  months  gone,  when  Maxi- 
milian in  his  foolish  pride  signed  those 
bloody  decrees,  that  he  would  so  soon  have 
the  cup  he  had  so  remorselessly  brewed 
for  the  Mexicans,  put  to  his  own  lips,  and 
that  he  would  so  soon  be  himself  begging 
for  mercy  at  the  hand  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  so  inexorably  refused  mercy  ? 

But  his  supplication  was  in  vain.  The 
prayers  of  the  intervening  powers  were  in 
vain.  Even  the  friendly  intercession  of 
Mr.  Seward — for,  in  spite  of  the  provoking 
rebuff  his  prayers  for  the  officers  of  Juarez 
six  months  previous  had  met  with  from 
the  Bonaparte  government,  he  did  inter- 
cede— was  ineffectual.  Maximilian  and 
two  generals  of  his  staff  were  brought 
to  trial  before  a court-martial,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  shot  in  the  public  square  of 
Queretaro  on  the  19th  of  June,  1867,  just 
forty-three  years  and  one  month  after  the 
last  preceding  Emperor  of  Mexico  had 
paid  the  like  penalty  of  an  unhallowed 
ambition.* 


* A dignified  and  impressive  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Mexican  government  might  find  it 
impossible  to  spare  the  life  of  Maximilian  was  made 
by  Senor  Romero,  then  minister  of  Mexico  at  Wash- 
ington, in  a letter  to  Hiram  Barney,  dated  31st  May, 
1867.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  reach  in  re- 
gard to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  executing  Maxi- 
milian, this  letter  of  Senor  Romero  effectually  vin- 
dicates his  government  from  the  imputation  of 
inhumanity  or  unstatesmanlike  vindictiveness.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  letter,  we  think,  will  be 
found  to  justify  this  opinion  : “ I have  read  with 
dnterest  your  observations  on  the  manner  in  which 
we  should  treat  the  enemies  of  Mexico.  I am  igno- 
rant of  the  intentions  of  President  Juarez  in  regard 
to  Maximilian,  but  I fear,  if  the  latter  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Europe,  he  would  become  a con- 
stant menace  to  the  peace  of  Mexico.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  to  our  shame  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  All  discontented  Mexicans,  all  who  have 
a taste  for  intrigue,  will  cultivate  a correspondence 
-with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  pretended  popularity 
here,  and  these  people  may  be  able  to  induce  him  to 
return  some  day,  as  happened  with  Iturbide.  Sucli 
.as  are  able  will  take  refuge  in  Austria,  and  will 
make  for  Maximilian  a Mexican  court  at  Miramar, 
And  there  will  be  enough  of  them  to  organize  there 
a Mexican  government,  as  the  King  of  the  Two  Si- 
cilies did  at  Rome  after  his  expulsion  from  Naples. 
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The  night  before  his  execution  Maxi- 
milian asked  his  jailer  to  cut  off  a lock  of 
his  hair,  which  he  inclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  already  distracted  wife: 

“To  my  beloved  Charlotte, — If  God  ever 
permits  you  to  recover  aud  read  these  lines 
you  will  learn  the  cruelty  of  the  fate  which 
has  not  ceased  to  pursue  me  since  yonr  de- 
parture for  Europe.  You  carried  with  you  my  , 
soul  and  my  happiness.  Why  did  I not  listen 
to  youf  So  mauy  events,  alas!  so  many  un- 
expected and  unmerited  catastrophes,  have 
overwhelmed  me  that  I have  no  more  hope  in 
my  heart,  and  I await  death  as  a delivering 
angel.  I die  without  agony.  I shall  fall  with 
glory,  like  a soldier,  like  a conquered  king.  If 
you  have  not  the  power  to  bear  so  much  suf- 
fering, if  God  soon  reunites  us,  I shall  bless  the 
divine  aud  paternal  hand  which  has  so  rudely 
stricken  us.  Adieu ! adieu ! 

“Thy  poor  Max.” 

“ If  Fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and 
hated,”  one  of  them  was  the  writer  of  this 
note,  and  the  other  was  the  wretched  child- 
less widow  who  received  it. 

Affliction  always  consecrates  its  victims, 
but  there  was  one  person,  and  she  a wife 
and  a mother,  who  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  contemplate  this  disastrous  wreck 
with  unqualified  regret.  While  prosecut- 
ing their  plans  of  ambition,  and  in  all  the 
wanton  ness  of  despotic  power,  the  impe- 
rial pair  turned  a deaf  ear  to  her  appeals, 
trampled  upon  her  rights,  and  outraged 
her  most  sacred  affections.  The  hearts 
that  could  not  be  softened  by  such  sor- 


Certain  European  powers  will  continue  to  recognize 
him  as  Emperor  of  Mexico,  as  Spain  did  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies. 

44  Whenever  we  may  have  complications  with  any 
European  nations,  the  first  step  which  the  party  in- 
terested will  take  will  be  to  intrigue  with  Maximil- 
ian, and  threaten  to  support  our  legitimate  sovereign 
to  recover  his  authority  from  the  usurper , if  we  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  conditions  he  may  wish  to  impose 
upon  us. 

“ Besides,  should  Maximilian  be  pardoned  and  au- 
thorized to  return  to  his  country,  I am  certain  that 
no  one  in  Europe  would  admit  that  we  had  acted 
from  a magnanimous  impulse ; for  feeble  nations  are 
never  reputed  generous;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
say  that  we  have  acted  through  fear  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Europe,  and  because  we  dared  not  treat  with 
severity  a European  prince  and  our  sovereign. 

i%  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that  Maximilian  ought  ne- 
cessarily to  be  shot;  what  I do  mean  to  say  is  that 
he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  for  doing  any 
mischief  in  Mexico  before  he  is  permitted  to  leave. 

“The  United  States  is  a great  country,  and  a per- 
fectly organized  power;  it  may  therefore  do  things 
which  would  not  be  prudent  for  a country  like  Mex- 
ico. I have  full  confidence  that  President  Juarez 
will  treat  Maximilian  in  conformity  with  the  true 
interests  of  Mexico.” 
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rows  as  hers  to  let  their  infant  captive  go, 
had  to  be  broken. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Maximilian  to  say 
that  when  he  found  the  youthful  Itur- 
bide  could  be  to  him  no  longer  a source  of 
hope  or  fear,  he  had  the  grace  to  make 
such  reparation  to  the  bereaved  parents 
as  yet  lay  in  his  power.  Shortly  before 
his  capture,  and  after  he  had  formed  the 
purpose  of  abandoning  Mexico,  he  wrote 
to  Doha  Alicia  that  he  could  no  longer 
protect  her  son,  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  place  the  child  in  charge  of  any  one  she 
might  select.  About  the  same  time  she 
received  a note  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  informing  her  that  he  should  send 
her  son  by  the  steamer  of  a date  designated 
to  Havana,  where  he  recommended  her  to 
meet  him.  Doha  Alicia  profited  by  his 
suggestion,  sailed  for  Havana,  and  after  a 
separation  of  more  than  two  years  of  in- 
calculable solicitude,  the  mother  and  child 
were  once  more  in  each  other’s  arms. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Mex- 
ico at  this  time,  a return  to  their  home  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  young  Itur- 
bide  was  accordingly  placed  successively 
under  the  best  instructors  that  could  be 
found  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England,  where  he  enjoyed,  besides,  all  the 
social  advantages  which  his  acknowledged 
rank  as  an  imperial  prince  confers  in  those 
countries.  Meantime  his  father  and  un- 
cles died,  leaving  him  sole  heir  to  their 
common  inheritance.  About  two  years 
ago  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  a very 
fine-looking,  well-bred,  and  highly  ac- 
complished young  gentleman  of  eighteen 
years.  With  a very  pleasing  address  are 
combined  in  him  abilities  of  no  mean  or- 
der. Immediately  upon  his  return  he 
placed  his  talents  and  fortune  at  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  He  was  offered  a 
commission  in  the  army  at  once,  but  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
War  he  decided  to  enter  the  government 
military  school,  and  study  there  a year  or 
two,  the  better  to  qualify  him  for  the  brill- 
iant career  which  the  distinction  of  his 
lineage  and  the  romantic  vicissitudes  of 
his  life  seem  to  have  traced  out  for  him. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  chapter  in  all  hu- 
man history  that  teaches  more  impressive- 
ly the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  such  honors  and 
rank  as  men  can  confer  or  take  away,  than 
that  which  embraces  the  life  of  this  grand- 
son of  the  first  and  the  only  lawful  Em- 
peror of  Mexico.  Maximilian,  in  whose 


palace  he  so  recently  was  detained  as  a 
hostage,  after  some  three  years  of  crowned 
misery  and  humiliation,  was  betrayed,  im- 
prisoned, condemned,  and  shot  as  a dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace;  his  two  prin- 
cipal generals  were  shot  by  his  side  as 
abettors  of  his  crimes;  his  wife,  still  in 
the  bloom  of  her  youthful  beauty,  was 
sent  to  wear  out  her  days  in  a mad-house; 
General  Bazaine,  the  Marshal  of  France 
under  whose  protection  Maximilian  was 
planted  in  Mexico,  convicted  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  his  country  of  treason  in  the  de- 
fense of  Metz,  only  saved  his  life  by  es- 
caping from  the  prison  in  which  he  was 
confined,  and  is  now  an  exile  in  Spain,  de- 
pending upon  the  relatives  of  his  wife  for 
his  daily  bread;  the  Emperor  of  France 
who  concocted  the  conspiracy  against  the 
liberties  and  autonomy  of  the  Mexican 
people,  of  which  the  issues  were  so  disas- 
trous, after  a succession  of  humiliating  de- 
feats on  the  field  of  battle,  closed  his  pub- 
lic career  in  a prison,  and  ended  his  days- 
in  exile ; his  son,  in  whose  behoof  as  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  French  crown  this 
conspiracy  was  matured,  was  shot  by  an 
African  savage,  whose  country-people  he, 
without  any  pretext  whether  of  personal 
or  national  wrong,  had  hired  himself  out 
to  destroy;  and  finally,  the  autonomous 
sceptre  of  the  Mexican  people,  which  was 
wrested  three  centuries  ago  from  the  hand 
of  a Sapotecos  Indian,  was  restored  by  one 
of  the  same  tribe,  whose  bravery  and  dis- 
interested patriotism  have  entitled  him  to 
be  distinguished  among  men  in  all  future 
time  as  the  Washington  of  Mexico.*  The 
historian  Floras  pictures  Scipio  in  his  cra- 
dle as  growing  there  for  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  Carthage.  Qui  in  exitium 
Afi'icce  crescit . So  Juarez  seems  to  have 
been  reared  by  Providence,  not  merely  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  tribe 
and  country  at  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iard, but  more  especially  to  put  an  end 
forever  to  Bonapartism  and  Csesarism  in 
Europe.  If  any  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
human  events  is  of  more  importance  than 
another,  to  Benito  Juarez,  with  his  patient 
faith,  his  indomitable  will,  his  unfaltering 
patriotism,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
belongs  the  imperishable  distinction  of 
exterminating  a dynasty  which  for  more 


* It  is  a remarkable  and  most  suggestive  coinci- 
dence that  both  Montezuma  and  Juarez  were  of  the 
Sapotecos  tribe  of  Indians,  and  were  both  from  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  where  that  tribe  still  flourishes. 
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than  half  a century  weighed  heavily  on 
mankind. 

What  the  prophet  said  of  backsliding 
Israel  was  not  intended  for  any  single  na- 
tion or  epoch,  but  for  all  nations  and  for 
all  time:  “They  have  set  up  kings,  but 
not  by  me : they  have  made  princes,  and  I 
knew  it  not:  of  their  silver  and  their  gold 
have  they  made  them  idols,  that  they  may 
be  cut  off.” 

After  more  than  three  centuries  of  out- 
rages such  as  would  have  exhausted  a peo- 
ple of  less  endurance  and  vitality,  the  ways 
of  God  to  men  in  Mexico  have  been  vindi- 
cated. Her  foreign  oppressors  have  been 
driven  ignominiously  from  her  shores,  the 
nationality  of  her  people  restored ; a long 
vista  of  prosperity  and  happiness  is  opened 
before  them,  and  the  time  seems  not  dis- 
tant when  the  Muse  of  History  will  dwell 
as  patiently  and  as  profitably  upon  their 
achievements  as  upon  those  of  the  proud- 
est of  their  oppressors. 

If  any  counsels  of  ours  could  reach,  in 
his  studious  seclusion,  the  young  gentle- 
man whose  fortunes  and  misfortunes  have 
been  the  theme  of  these  pages,  we  would 
urge  him  to  carefully  study  and  wisely 
profit  by  the  solemn  lessons  which  his  own 
and  his  country’s  experiences  and  trials 
were  intended  to  teach.  He  should  find 
in  them  a lamp  to  his  feet  and  a light  to 
his  path.  They  would  instruct  him  to 


place  his  reliance,  not  upon  the  arm  of 
flesh,  but  upon  that  Providence  which  has 
already  wrought  for  and  in  him  such  mar- 
vellous works.  They  would  teach  him  not 
to  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  fortune, 
nor  to  allow  himself  ever,  especially  in  his 
public  relations,  to  take  counsel  of  his  van- 
ity or  his  ambition.  They  would  teach 
him  loyally  to  recognize  the  people  as  the 
fountain  of  political  power,  and  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  every  party  and  sect — and  there 
will  be  both — who  would  tempt  him,  if  they 
can,  to  embrace  the  reactionary  dogmas  of 
divine  right  and  of  passive  obedience. 

There  is  no  people  more  intolerant  of  an 
absolute  or  personal  government  than  the 
Mexicans,  and  whoever  tries  to  revive  one 
in  Mexico  may  expect,  as  he  will  deserve, 
to  share  the  fate  of  all  who  have  preceded 
him  in  such  attempts.  The  Mexicans  still 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Itur- 
bide.  They  remember  gratefully  the  serv- 
ices he  rendered  them,  and  are  disposed  to 
forget  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused. 
They  are  proud,  too,  of  his  grandson,  and 
will  delight  to  honor  him  if  he  will  be  con- 
tent with  the  honors  they  may  choose  to 
confer.  From  what  we  can  learn  of  him, 
we  feel  that  we  should  do  injustice  both  to 
his  character  and  his  intelligence  if  we  al- 
lowed ourselves  for  a moment  to  believe 
that  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  the  omens 
of  the  future  will  be  lost  upon  him. 


FOR  THE  MAJOR. 


Chapter  VII. 

A FEW  days  after  the  funeral  of  the 
musician  the  Major  was  taken  ill.  It 
was  not  the  failure  of  strength,  which 
sometimes  came  over  him,  nor  the  con- 
fused feeling  in  the  head,  of  which  he  nev- 
er spoke,  but  which  his  wife  always  recog- 
nized when  she  saw  him  sitting  with  his 
forehead  bent  and  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 
This  lime  he  had  fever,  and  was  slightly 
delirious;  he  seemed  also  to  be  in  pain. 
Madame  Carroll  and  Sara  did  not  leave 
him : they  were  in  deep  anxiety.  But  in 
the  evening  relief  came ; the  fever  ceased, 
and  he  fell  into  a quiet  sleep.  The  two 
women  kissed  him  softly,  and  stole  into 
the  next  room  to  keep  the  watch,  leaving 
the  door  open  between  the  two.  A shaded 
night-lamp  faintly  illumined  the  room 
where  he  lay,  but  the  outer  one  was  in 
darkness.  Scar  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the 


house  was  very  still : they  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  through  the  open 
window;  for  although  it  was  now  towaid 
the  last  of  October,  it  was  still  summer  in 
that  favored  land.  The  outer  room  was 
large,  and  they  sat  on  a sofa  at  its  far  end ; 
they  could  talk  in  low  tones  without  dan- 
ger of  disturbing  the  Major,  whose  sleep- 
ing face  they  could  see  through  the  open 
door. 

The  moon  rose.  Madam  Carroll  went 
into  the  Major’s  room,  and  closed  the  dark 
curtains,  so  that  the  increasing  light  should 
not  waken  him ; when  she  came  back,  the 
silver  radiance  had  reached  Sara,  and  was 
illuminating  her  face  and  figure  as  she 
leaned  against  the  cushions  of  the  sofa. 
“ He  is  sleeping  naturally  and  restfully,” 
said  the  wife,  as  she  took  her  seat  again ; 
“ his  face  has  lost  that  look  of  pain  it  has 
had  all  day.  But  do  you  know  that  you 
yourself  are  looking  far  from  well,  Sara  ?” 
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“ I know  it.  And  I am  ashamed  of  it. 
When  I see  you  doing  everything,  and 
bearing  everything,  without  one  outward 
sign  or  a single  betrayal,  I am  ashamed  of 
myself  that  I have  so  little  self-control. 
Why  should  my  cheeks  be  pale,  when 
yours  retain  their  color  ? It  is  absurd.” 

“Have  you  been  supposing,  then,  that 
this  pink  color  was  my  own  ? Have  you 
not  suspected,  all  this  time,  that  I was 
making  it  ? I began  in  July — you  know 
when.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I al- 
tered the  hours  of  our  receptions  from  aft- 
ernoon to  evening:  candle-light  is  more 
favorable,  you  know.  I also  began  then 
to  wear  a little  lace  veil.  You  think  me 
about  thirty-five,  don’t  you  ? I am  forty- 
eight.  I was  thirty-five  when  I married 
the  Major.” 

u Do  not  feel  obliged  to  tell  me  any- 
thing, mamma.” 

“I  prefer  that  you  should  know,  and 
it  is  also  a relief  to  me  to  tell,”  answered 
Madam  Carroll,  her  eyes  on  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  mountains  visible  in  the  moon- 
light through  the  open  window.  “My 
poor  little  Cecilia  passed  easily  for  six, 
she  was  so  small  and  frail,  like  Scar;  in 
reality  she  was  over  ten.  The  story  was, 
you  know,  that  I had  been  married  at  six- 
teen. That  part  was  true;  but.  nineteen 
years  had  passed  instead  of  seven,  as  they 
supposed.  You  are  wondering,  probably, 
why  I should  have  deceived  your  father 
in  such  little  things,  matters  unimportant. 
There  had  been  no  plan  for  deceiving  him ; 
it  had  been  begun  before  I met  him ; he 
believed  what  the  others  believed.  And 
later  I found  that  they  were  not  unimpor- 
tant— that  is,  to  him — those  little  things ; 
they  were  important.  He  thought  a great 
deal  of  them.  He  thought  a great  deal  of 
my  youth:  youth  and  ignorance  of  the 
world,  child  like  inexperience,  had  made 
up  his  ideal  of  me,  and  by  the  time  I 
found  it  out  his  love  and  goodness,  his 
dear  protection,  had  become  so  much  to 
me  that  I could  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
them  by  telling  him  his  mistake.  I know 
now  that  I need  not  have  feared  this,  I 
need  not  have  feared  anything  where  he 
was  concerned ; but  I did  not  know  then, 
and  I was  afraid.  He  saw  in  me  a little 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired  girl-mother,  un- 
acquainted with  the  dark  side  of  life, 
trusting,  sweet.  It  was  this  very  youth 
and  child-like  look  which  had  attracted 
him,  man  of  the  world  as  he  was  himself, 
and  no  longer  young.  And  I feared  to 


shatter  his  ideal.  In  addition,  that  part 
did  not  seem  to  me  at  all  important.  I 
knew  that  I could  live  fully  up  to  his 
ideal  of  me,  more  fully,  probably,  and 
longer,  than  as  though  I had  been  in  re- 
ality the  person  he  supposed  me  to  be;  for 
now  it  would  be  a purpose,  determinedly 
and  carefully  carried  out,  and  not  a mere 
chance.  I knew  that  I could  look  the 
same  for  years  longer,  for  I have  that 
kind  of  diminutive  prettiness  which,  with 
attention,  does  not  change;  and  I should 
give  the  greatest  attention.  I felt,  too, 
that  he  would  lose  nothing  in  another 
way:  that  I should  always  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  him.  Gallant  and  handsome  as 
he  was,  he  was  not  young,  and  I knew 
that  I should  care  for  him  just  the  same 
through  illness,  age,  or  infirmity,  for  I 
have  that  kind  of  faithfulness  (many  wo- 
men haven’t)  and — I loved  him. 

“And  as  to  my  little  boy,  there  again 
there  had  been  no  plan  for  deceiving  him. 
People  had  supposed  from  my  young  face 
that  I could  have  been  married  but  a year 
or  two,  and  that  Cecilia  had  been  my  only 
child.  It  was  imagined  from  my  silence 
that  my  marriage  had  not  been  a happy 
one — they  said  I had  that  look — and  there- 
fore no  one  questioned  me;  they  took  it 
for  granted.  I said  that  my  husband  was 
dead.  But  I said  no  more.  I had  decided 
for  Cecilia’s  sake  to  keep  the  secret  of  the 
manner  of  his  death:  why  should  her  in- 
nocent life  be  clouded  by  the  story  of  her 
father?  Besides,  could  I go  about  pro- 
claiming, relating,  his  — short -comings? 

He  was  my  husband,  though  he  had  cared 
so  little  for  me;  he  was  my  husband, 
though  he  had  taken  from  me  my  darling 
little  boy.  About  my  little  boy,  my  poor 
little  drowned  son,  I simply  had  not  been 
able  to  speak,  the  hurt  was  too  deep;  I 
could  not  have  spoken  without  telling 
what  I had  decided  not  to  tell,  for  where 
he  was  concerned  I could  not  have  invent- 
ed. Thus  I had  kept  the  secret  at  first 
from  loyalty  to  my  dead  husband,  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  little  girl ; I kept  it  after- 
ward because  I was  afraid.  The  Major 
loved  me — yes;  but  would  he  continue  to 
love  me  if  he  should  know  that  instead 
of  being  the  youthful  little  woman  who 
barely  looked  twenty  - three,  I was  over 
thirty -five?  that  instead  of  being  inex- 
perienced, unacquainted  with  the  dark 
side  of  life,  I knew  all,  had  been  through 
all  ? that  instead  of  the  dear  little  girl’s 
being  my  only  child,  I was  the  mother  of 
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a son  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been 
a man  almost  full-grown — would  he  con- 
tinue to  love  me  through  all  this  ? I was 
afraid  he  would  not.  Remember  that  I 
had  not  planned  hi»  idea  of  me;  he  had 
made  it  himself;  and  such  as  it  was,  I 
knew  I could  live  up  to  it.  * In  that,  at 
least,  I have  succeeded.  I have  lived  up 
to  it,  I have  been  it,  so  long,  that  there 
have  even  been  times  when  I have  seem- 
ed to  myself  to  really  be  the  pretty  bright 
little  wife,  thirty  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  that  I was  pretending  to  be.  But 
that  feeling  can  never  come  again. 

“I  am  not  excusing  myself  to  you, 
Sara,  in  all  this;  I am  explaining  myself. 
Under  the  same  circumstances  you  would 
never  have  done  it,  nor  under  twenty 
times  the  same  circumstances.  But  I am 
not  you;  I am  not  anybody  but  myself. 
That  lofty  kind  of  vision  which  sees  only 
the  one  path,  and  that  the  highest,  is  not 
mine ; I always  see  all  the  shorter  paths, 
lower  down,  that  lead  to  the  same  place — 
the  cross-cuts.  I can  do  little  things  well, 
and  I can  do  a great  many  of  them;  I 
have  that  kind  of  small  and  ever-present 
cleverness.  But  the  great  things,  the  wide 
view — they  are  beyond  me.  And  do  not 
forget,  too,  how  much  it  was  to  me.  It 
was  everything.  I was  alone  in  the  world 
with  my  delicate  little  girl,  who  needed 
so  much  that  I could  not  give — luxuries, 
constant  care,  the  best  advice.  I had 
strained  every  nerve,  made  use  of  all  my 
poor  little  knowledge  and  my  trifling  ac- 
complishments; I had  worked  as  hard  as 
I possibly  could ; and  the  result  of  all  my 
efforts  was  that  I had  barely  succeeded  in 
getting  our  bread  from  day  to  day,  with 
nothing  laid  up  for  the  future,  and  the 
end  of  my  small  strength  near  at  hand. 
For  I was  not  fitted  for  that  kind  of  strug- 
gle, and  I knew  that  I was  not.  I could 
plan  and  accomplish,  and  even,  I believed, 
successfully,  but  only  when  sheltered, 
sheltered  in  a home  no  matter  how  plain, 
protected  from  actual  contact  with  the 
crowd.  In  a crowd  there  is  always  bru- 
tality; in  a crowd  I lost  heart.  What 
were  my  small  plans,  which  always  con- 
cerned themselves  with  delicate  little 
things  and  details,  in  the  great  pushing 
struggle  for  bread  ? It  was  when  I was 
fully  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  all  my 
efforts,  w'hen  the  future  was  at  its  black- 
est, and  I could  not  look  at  Cecilia  with- 
out danger  of  tears — for  they  had  told  me 
that  something  might  be  done  for  her 


during  the  next  year— for  her  poor  spine 
— and  I had  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
it  was  then  that  your  father’s  love  came 
to  me  like  a gift  straight  down  from 
heaven.  But  do  not  think  that  I did  not 
love  him  in  return — really  love  him  for 
himself,  not  for  what  he  gave  me.  I did. 
I do.  I had  suffered  so  much,  my  life 
had  been  so  crushed  under  sorrow  and 
trouble,  that,  save  my  love  for  Cecilia,  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  have  no  feelings  left; 
I thought  they  were  all  dead.  But  when 
the  Major  began  to  love  me,  when  he 
spoke  — oh,  then  I knew  that  they  were 
not ! I felt  that  I had  never  known  what 
real  happiness  was  until  that  day.  There 
was  gratitude  in  my  love,  I do  not  deny 
it ; but  the  gratitude  was  for  my  little 
girl — the  love  was  all  for  him.  It  has 
never  lessened,  Sara,  from  that  hour. 

44  It  seemed  to  me  such  a wonderful 
thing  that  he  should  love  me.  No  one 
else  had  cared  for  me  like  that.  No  one 
else  had  cared  for  my  little  doll-like  face 
and  hair.  But  when  I found  that  he 
cared  for  them,  how  precious  they  became 
to  me,  how  hard  I tried  to  keep  them 
pretty,  for  his  sake  I When  he  first  saw 
me  I was  trying  to  do  the. same  thing, 
though  in  a less  degree.  I was  spending 
a few  weeks  with  Mrs.  Upton,  the  wife  of 
an  army  officer,  at  Mayberry,  and  I did 
not  want  her  to  suspect  my  inward  de- 
spair. Mrs.  Upton  had  known  me  at 
Natchez  while  I was  trying  to  keep  a lit- 
tle school  there,  and  when  I came  to  May- 
berry to  try  again  she  asked  me  to  come 
and  spend  a few  weeks  with  her  before  I 
began.  She  knew  that  I was  poor — she 
did  not  know  how  poor — and  she  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  Cecilia,  who  was — 
surely  I may  say  it  now — a very  beauti- 
ful child.  Think  of  it  all,  Sara;  remem- 
ber the  needs  of  the  child ; remember  what 
he  was  himself,  and — that  I loved  him.” 

41 1 do  think  of  it.  And  I do  not  blame 
you,  ” Sara  Carroll  answered,  speaking  not 
as  the  daughter,  but  as  one  woman  speaks 
to  another.  44  You  have  made  my  father’s 
life  a very  happy  one.” 

4iI  have  tried;  but  it  has  always  been 
in  my  own  small  detailed  way,  the  little 
things  of  each  day  and  hour.  It  was  the 
only  way  I knew.” 

There  was  a silence ; the  room  had 
grown  dark,  as  a broad  bank  of  cloud 
came  slowly  over  the  moon. 

44  Cecilia  is  with  her  brother,”  said  Mad- 
am Carroll,  after  a while;  “Cecilia  is  a 
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woman  now,  a woman  in  heaven.  She 
was  twenty-two  on  the  11th  of  September. 
I wonder  what  they  are  saying  to  each 
other ! He  used  to  be  so  fond  of  her,  so 
proud  when  I let  him  hold  her  for  a few 
minutes  in  his  strong  little  arms ! They 
will  be  sure  to  meet  and  talk  together: 
don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“How  can  we  know,  mamma?”  said 
Sara,  sadly. 

“We  can  not.  Yet  we  do,”  answered 
Madam  Carroll.  “I  know  it;  I am  sure 
of  it.”  She  went  on  speaking  softly  in 
the  darkness,  as  if  half  to  herself.  “ His 
poor  clothes,  Sara — oh,  so  neglected  and 
worn! — I could  not  bear  it  when  I saw 
them.  I had  asked  him  about  them  more 
than  once,  and  he  always  said  that  they 
were  in  good  order — that  is,  good  enough. 
But  I pressed  him;  I wanted  .to  see  with 
my  own  eyes;  and  at  last  I succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  bring  a few  of  them 
late  in  the  evening  when  no  one  would 
see  him,  and  put  them  under  the  hedge 
near  the  gate;  then,  when  everybody  was 
asleep,  I stole  down  to  get  them,  took 
them  into  the  sitting-room,  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  looked  at  them.  In  ‘good  or- 
der’ he  had  called  them,  poor  boy,  when 
they  were  almost  rags.  I cried  over  those 
clothes,  Sara;  I could  not  help  it;  they 
were  the  only  tears  I shed.  It  showed  so 
plainly  what  his  life  had  been.  I could 
not  help  remembering  in  what  careful 
order  were  all  his  little  frocks  and  jack- 
ets when  he  was  my  dear  little  child. 
After  that  I made  him  bring  me  a few 
things  once  a week.  I gave  him  a little 
old  carpet-bag  of  mine  to  put  them  in.  I 
used  to  mend  them  in  my  dressing-room, 
with  the  door  locked,  whenever  I had  a 
little  leisure  (I  took  only  my  leisure),  and 
then  I carried  them  down  and  put  them 
under  the  hedge  when  I knew  he  was 
coming.  It  was  a comfort  to  me  to  do 
it;  but  he  didn’t  care  anything  about  the 
mending  himself— he  said  so.  He  had 
lived  so  long  with  his  poor  things  neg- 
lected and  ragged  that  he  didn’t  know 
any  other  way.  Yet  he  tried,  too,  after 
his  fashion  — a man’s  fashion  — to  dress 
well.  Don’t  you  remember  his  red  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  socks,  and  his  silk- 
lined  umbrella  ? Poor  boy,  he  had  the 
wish,  but  not  the  money  or  the  know- 
ledge. How  could  he  learn,  living  where 
he  had  and  as  he  had  ? That  watch  chain 
and  ring  he  had  when  he  came  back — 
they  were  only  gilt.” 
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She  stopped  speaking,  but  seemed  to  be 
still  pursuing  the  same  train  of  thought 
in  her  own  mind.  When  she  came  to 
something  else  she  wished  to  say,  she 
spoke  again : 

“ I was  so  unwilling  to  tell  you,  Sara, 
to  burden  you  with  it!  Nothing  could 
have  made  me  do  it  but  the  fear  of  illness 
for  him,  the  fear  of  what  afterward  hap- 
pened—death.  For  when  he  came  back, 
and  I saw  how  changed  he  was,  how  weak, 
and  knew  that  I had  nothing  to  help  him 
with,  then  I lost  my  courage.  I knew 
that  he  ought  to  return  to  that  warmer 
climate,  and  at  once;  I had  nothing  of  my 
own,  and  the  Major’s  money,  of  course,  I 
would  not  take.  Yours  is  not  his,  and  so 
I came  to  you ; I knew  that  you  would 
help  me  to  the  utmost  of  your  power— as 
you  have.  But  if  there  had  been  any 
possible  alternative,  anything  else  in  the 
world  that  I could  have  done — and  I 
thought  over  everything — I want  you  to 
believe  that  I should  never  have  come  to 
you.” 

4 4 It  was  too  much  for  you  to  bear  alone, 
mamma.” 

“No,  it  was  not  that;  I could  have 
borne  much  more.  I have  borne  it. 
But  what  I could  not  bear  was  that  he 
should  be  ill.  I had  exhausted  every 
means  I had  when  he  went  away  the 
first  time;  there  was  nothing  left.  I had 
given  him  everything,  excepting  what  the 
Major  himself  had  given  me;  I had  even 
stretched  a point,  and  added  the  watch 
your  uncle  Mr.  Chase  sent  me  when  I 
was  married.  There  was  the  little  breast- 
pin also  that  Mrs.  Upton  gave  me  at  the 
same  time.  Then  there  was  the  gold  thim- 
ble and  the  sleeve-buttons  you  sent  me 
from  Longfields,  and  the  gold  pencil  Sen- 
ator Ashley  gave  me  one  Christmas.  I 
even  put  in  my  little  coral  necklace.  It 
had  belonged  to  Cecilia,  and  was  the  only 
thing  I had  left  from  her  baby  days;  it 
was  of  little,  almost  no  value  intrinsical- 
ly, as  I knew,  because  I had  tried  to  sell 
it  more  than  once  when  she  and  I were  so 
poor ; but  if  itcould  add  even  a few  shillings 
to  the  hoard — so  small ! — that  was  to  take 
him  back  to  the  climate  he  needed,  I was 
glad  to  have  it  go.  I tell  you  this  only  to 
show  you  that  absolute  necessity,  and  that 
alone,  drove  me  to  you.” 

4 4 1 am  so  glad  you  came,  mamma ! — glad 
that  I was  able  to  help  you,  or  at  least 
that  I tried.” 

44  Yes,  you  were  glad  to  help  me;  you 
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were  very  kind  and  good,”  answered  the 
Major’s  wife.  Then,  sitting  erect,  and 
with  a quicker  utterance,  “But  you  were 
always  afraid  of  him.  You  never  trusted 
him.  You  were  always  afraid  that  he 
would  be  traitorous,  that  he  would  go  to 
your  father.  I was  never  afraid ; I knew 
that  he  would  never  betray ; he  cared  too 
much  forme,  for  his  mother ; for  although 
he  had  not  been  with  me  since  he  was  a 
child,  in  his  way  he  loved  me.  He  was 
•never  selfish,  he  was  only  unthinking,  my 
poor  neglected  boy ! But  you  never  gave 
him  any  mercy ; you  suspected  him  to  the 
last.” 

“ Oh  no,  mamma;  I tried — ” 

“Yes,  you  tried.  But  you  were  always 
Miss  Carroll,  always  scornful  at  heart, 
-cold.  You  endured  him;  that  was  all. 
And  do  not  think  he  did  not  see  it,  was 
not  hurt  by  it ! But  I did  not  mean  to  re- 
proach you,  Sara;  it  is  not  just.  I will 
3 top  this  minute.”  She  brought  one  hand 
down  into  the  palm  of  the  other  with  a 
•decided  little  sound,  and  held  them  thus 
pressed  tightly  together  for  several  min- 
utes. Then,  letting  them  fall  apart,  she 
leaned  her  head  back  against  the  cushions 
again.  “You  were  thinking  of  your  fa- 
ther,” she  said,  in  a gentler  tone;  “that 
was  the  cause  of  all.  And  now  about 
your  father;  let  us  talk  it  over  freely. 
Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  time 
twhen  we  could  have  safely  told  him  ?” 

“No,”  answered  Sara.  “I  have  been 
thinking  about  it,  and  I am  sure  we  could 
not;  it  would  have  been,  as  he  is  at  pre- 
sent, too  great  a shock.  He  could  not  have 
borne  it.” 

“ So  it  seemed  to  me.  But  I wanted  your 
•opinion  too.  You  see,  about  me  there  is 
.more  than  there  used  to  be  in  his  mind,  or 
rather  in  his  fancy:  he  doesn’t  distinguish. 
What  were  once  surmises  he  now  thinks 
•are  facts,  and  he  fully  believes  in  them. 
He  has  constructed  a sort  of  history,  and 
lias  woven  in  all  sorts  of  imaginary  theo- 
ries in  the  most  curious  way.  For  in- 
stance, he  thinks  that  my  mother  was 
one  of  a family  well  known  in  New 
York — so  they  tell  me,  at  least:  I know 
little  of  New  York — the  Forsters  of  Fors- 
ter’s Island.  My  mother  was  plain  Mary 
Foster,  from  Chester,  Vermont,  or  its 
neighborhood,  a farmer’s  daughter.  In 
the  same  way  he  has  built  up  a belief  that 
my  father  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
.and  that  he  was  educated  in  England. 
JMy  father  was  a Methodist  missionary ; he 


was  a man  of  fair  education  (he  educated 
me),  but  he  was  never  in  England  in  his 
life.  These  are  only  parts  of  it,  his  late 
fancies  about  me.  To  have  brushed  them 
all  away,  to  have  told  him  that  they  were 
false,  to  have  bewildered  him,  given  him 
so  much  pain — my  dear  gray-haired  old 
Major  ! Oh,  Sara,  I could  never  have 
done  it ! ‘A  son  ?’  he  would  have  said, 
perplexed.  4 But  there  is  only  little  Scar.’ 

It  would  have  been  cruelty,  he  believes  in 
me  so  !”  Her  voice  quivered,  and  she 
stopped. 

“He  has  never  had  more  cause  to  be- 
lieve in  you  than  now,  mamma — to  be- 
lieve in  your  love  for  him;  he  does  not 
know  it  now,  but  some  day  he  will.  You 
have  been  so  unswerving  in  your  deter- 
mination to  make  secure,  first  of  all,  his 
happiness  and  tranquillity,  so  unmind- 
ful of  your  own  pain,  that  it  seems  to  me, 
his  daughter,  as  if  you  had  never  been  so 
faithful  a wife  as  now.” 

“Oh,  say  it  again!”  said  Madam  Car- 
roll,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  “I 
did  my  best,  or  at  least  I tried ; but  I have 
been  so — uncertain — ” 

The  Major  stirred  in  the  next  room ; 
they  hurried  softly  in.  He  was  awake, 
he  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  his  wife 
as  she  stood  beside  the  bed.  “You  and 
Sara  both  here  ?”  he  said.  “ Did  I go  to 
bed,  then,  very  early  this  evening  ?”  He 
did  not  wait  for  reply,  but  went  on:  “I 
have  had  such  a beautiful  dream,  Marion; 
it  was  about  that  drive  we  took  when  we 
were  first  married — do  you  remember  ? 
Through  the  woods  near  Mayberry.  There 
was  that  same  little  stream  that  we  had  to 
cross  so  many  times,  and  the  same  bank 
where  you  got  out  and  gathered  wild  vio- 
lets, and  the  same  spring  where  we  drank, 
and  that  broken  bridge  where  you  were  so 
frightened — do  you  remember  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  his  wife,  brightly; 
“and  I remember,  too,  that  you  lost  your 
way,  and  pretended  that  you  had  not,  and 
wouldn’t  ask,  for  fear  I should  suspect  it.” 

The  Major  laughed,  feebly  but  with  en- 
joyment. “I  didn’t  want  you  to  know 
that  I didn’t  know  everything — even  the 
country  roads,”  he  answered.  “For  I 
was  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and 
you  were  such  a little  thing:  I had  my 
dignity  to  keep  up,  you  see.”  He  laugh- 
ed again.  “That  spring  was  very  cold, 
wasn’t  it  ?”  he  said,  and  he  lay  thinking 
of  it  for  a minute  or  two.  Then  slow- 
ly his  eyes  closed;  he  had  fallen  asleep 
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again.  They  waited,  but  he  did  not 
waken.  His  sleep  was  peaceful,  and  they 
went  back  to  keep  their  watch  in  the  outer 
room. 

“It  is  two  o’clock,  mamma.  Won’t 
you  lie  down  for  a while  ? I am  strong, 
and  not  at  all  tired ; if  he  should  waken 
again  I will  at  once  call  you.” 

“I  could  not  sleep,” answered  Madam 
Carroll,  taking  her  former  seat.  “ I don’t 
think  you  realize  how  much  I love  your 
father,  Sara ; more  than  ever  since  he  has 
come  to  depend  so  much  upon  our  love. 
We  could  neither  of  us  sleep,  I fancy, 
while  there  was  the  least  danger  of  the 
fever’s  returning — as  the  doctor  said  it 
might.” 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  might  rest, 
even  if  you  did  not  sleep.  ” 

“ I shall  never  be  any  more  rested  than 
I am  now,”  answered  the  Major’s  wife. 
After  a silence  of  some  length  she  spoke 
again:  “In  all  this  we  should  not  forget 
Mr.  Owen,”  she  said,  as  though  taking  up 
a task  which  must  be  performed.  “ I feel 
sure  that  he  is  suffering.  You  know 
what  he  must  be  thinking  ?” 

“ So  long  as  he  does  not  speak,  what  he 
thinks  is  of  small  consequence,”  said  Miss 
Carroll. 

“It  may  be  so  to  you.  It  is  not  to 
him.”  She  paused.  “I  can  remember 
that  I once  liked  him,”  she  went  on,  in  a 
monotonous  tone.  “ And  I can  even  be- 
lieve that  I shall  like  him  again.  But  not 
now.  Now  it  is  too  near — those  cruel 
words  he  spoke  about  my  boy.” 

“ He  did  not  know,  mamma — ” 

“ Of  course  he  did  not;  and  I try  to  be 
just.  He  was  angry,  hurt,  alarmed;  he 
was  hurt  that  I should  treat  him  as  I did 
— I treated  him  horribly — and  he  was 
alarmed  about  you.  I have  never  thank- 
ed you  for  what  you  did  that  day,  Sara— 
the  day  he  came  to  warn  us ; I could  not. 
For  I knew  how  you  loathed  it — the  ex- 
pedient you  took  ; you  only  took  it  be- 
cause there  was  no  other.” 

“You  are  very  hard  to  me,  mamma.” 

“About  your  feeling  I am:  how  can  I 
help  it?  But  not  about  the  deed:  that 
was  noble.  In  order  to  help  me  you  let 
Mr.  Owen  suppose  that  you  were  engaged 
to  a man  he — he  despised.  Well,  you 
helped  me.  But  you  hurt  him ; you  hurt 
Frederick  Owen  that  morning  about  as 
deeply  as  you  could.”  She  moved  to 
Sara’s  side  in  the  darkness,  took  her  hand 
with  a quick  movement,  and  held  it  in 


both  her  own.  “And  you  are  so  proud, ’r 
she  whispered,  “that  you  will  never  ac- 
knowledge that  you  hurt  yourself  too; 
that  the  sacrifice  you  then  made  in  lower- 
ing yourself  by  your  own  act  in  his  eyes- 
was  as  great  a one  as  a woman  can  make; 
for  he  loves  you,  and  you — you  know 
how  much  you  care  for  him.” 

She  moved  back  to  her  former  place, 
and  without  leaving  time  for  reply,  went 
on  speaking  in  her  usual  tone: 

“This  strange  double  feeling  that  I 
have  about  Frederick  Owen  makes  me 
feel  sorry  to  have  him  suffering,  as  I 
know  he  must  be  suffering;  to  have  him 
thinking  as  he  must  of  you  and  of  me. 
For  he  thinks  that  you  had  a liking  for  a- 
man  whom  he — But  I shall  lose  my 
self-control  again:  I am  all  the  time  on 
the  eve  of  it.  He  thinks  that  it  was  clan- 
destine, that  you  dared  not  tell  your  fa- 
ther, and  that  I was  protecting  you  aa 
well  as  I could : all  this  of  course  he  must 
believe.  Death  has  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
now  it  will  never  be  known : this  also  is 
what  he  is  thinking.  But  meanwhile  he 
knows  it,  and  he  can  not  forget  it.  And 
he  thinks  you  have  in  your  heart  the  same 
feeling  still.  I did  what  I could  by  tell- 
ing him  that  it  would  not  last;  that  it  was 
but  a fancy  of  the  moment.” 

“Oh!”  murmured  Sara;  then  she 
stopped. 

“I  was  trying  to  pave  a way  out  of  it 
for  you.  You  do  not  like  the  way,  be- 
cause it  includes — includes  the  supposi- 
tion that — But  one  can  never  please 
you,  Sara  Carroll !” 

She  rose  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro 
across  the  room,  her  footsteps  making  no 
sound  on  the  thick  old-fashioned  carpet — 
a relic  from  the  days  of'  the  Sea-island 
Carrolls. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  she 
said,  abruptly,  as  she  passed  Sara  for  the 
fourth  time. 

“If  you  are  alluding  to  Mr.  Owen,  I 
don’t  want  you  to  do  anything,  ” answer- 
ed Miss  Carroll. 

“Oh,  you  are  proud!  For  the  present 
nothing  can  be  done.  But  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing — do  not  be  too  repellent. 
’Tis  good  in  me  to  warn  you,  to  take  his 
part,  when  I hate  him  so — hate  him  for 
what  he  said.  Do  you  suppose  1 would 
have  had  him  reading  prayers  over  my 
poor  dead  boy  after  what  had  passed? 
Never  in  the  world.  No  one  who  despised 
him  should  come  near  him.  So  I had  the 
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had  paused  in  front  of  Sara  a*,  she  .a 
tbig,  for  they  were  both  gtianelodiy  ca 
fvtl  tO  ^p^fe  always  in  the  lowest  tones. 

Titf  girl  le.ft  her  place  on  the  *otn  < 
riband  walked  beside  her  mother  aa  i 


MethAHii^t  rxnnkter.  I was  a Methodist 
ixtjMdf  Yfti$i  I was  a girl^if  I ever  was 
one  AH  they  hurts  yon,  of  course;  but  I 
M*v  Bepatkmi  St>me  day  l 
shall  forgive  him.  Perhaps  soon/'  She 
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resumed  her  quick,  restless  journey  to  and 
fro  across  the  floor.  They  came  and  went 
in  silence  for  many  minutes.  Then  Sara 
put  her  arm  round  Madam  Carroll,  and 
drew  her  toward  the  sofa  again. 

“Rest  awhile,  mamma,”  she  said,  pla- 
cing the  cushions  so  that  she  could  lie  eas- 
ily ; “you  do  not  know  how  very  tired  you 
are. ” And  Madam  Carroll  for  a half-hour 
yielded. 

“We  must  bear  with  each  other,  Sara,” 
she  said,  as  she  lay  with  her  eyes  closed; 
“you  must  bear  with  me,  and  I must  bear 
with  you.  For  amid  all  our  other  feel- 
ings there  is  one  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon, and  which  is  the  strongest  with  us 
both — our  love  for  your  father.  That  is 
and  always  must  be  a tie  between  you 
and  me.” 

“ Always,”  answered  Sara. 

A little  after  daylight  the  Major  woke. 
There  had  been  no  return  of  the  fever;  he 
had  slept  in  peace  while  they  kept  the 
vigil  near  him;  his  illness  was  over.  As 
he  opened  his  eyes,  his  wife  came  to  the 
bedside ; she  had  just  risen — or  so  it  seem- 
ed, for  she  wore  a rose-colored  wrapper, 
and  on  her  head  a little  lace  cap  adorned 
with  rose-colored  ribbon.  The  Major  had 
not  seen  the  cap  before;  he  thought  it 
very  pretty. 

“Trying  to  be  old,  are  you,  Madam 
Carroll?”  he  said — “old  and  matronly?” 

Sara  came  in  not  long  afterward;  she 
too  was  freshly  dressed  in  a white  wrap- 
per. 

“I  have  brought  you  your  breakfast, 
papa,”  she  said. 

“ Isn’t  it  earlier  than  usual  ?”  asked  the 
Major,  turning  his  dim  eyes  toward  the 
window.  But  he  could  not  see  the  light 
of  the  sunrise  on  the  peaks. 

“Iam  afraid,  Major,  that  you  are  grow- 
ing indolent,”  said  Madam  Carroll,  with 
pretended  severity,  as  she  poured  out  his 
tea. 

“Indolent?”  said  the  Major — “indo- 
lent? Indolence  is  nothing  to  vanity. 
And  you  and  Sara  in  your  pink  and  white 
gowns  are  living  images  of  vanity  this 
morning,  Madam  Carroll.” 


Chapter  VIII. 

Autumn  at  last  came  over  the  mount- 
ains; she  decked  them  in  her  most  sumpt- 
uous colors,  and  passed  slowly  on  toward 
the  south.  The  winds  followed  the  god- 


dess, eight  of  them;  they  came  sounding 
their  long  trumpets  through  the  defiles; 
they  swept  across  the  high  green  valleys; 
they  attacked  the  forests  and  routed  all 
the  lighter  foliage,  but  could  not  do  much 
against  the  stiff  dark  ranks  of  the  firs; 
they  careered  over  all  the  peaks;  some- 
times they  joined  hands  on  Chillawassee’s 
head,  and  whirled  round  in  a great  circle, 
laughing  loudly,  for  half  a day;  and  then 
the  little  people  who  lived  on  the  ground 
said  to  each  other  that  it  “blew  from  all 
round  the  sky.” 

They  came  to  Far  Edgerley  more  than 
once;  they  blew  through  Edgerley  Street; 
at  night  the  village  people  in  their  beds 
heard  the  long  trumpets  through  the  near 
gorges,  and  felt  their  houses  shake.  But 
they  were  accustomed  to  these  autumn 
visitors ; they  had  a theory,  too,  that  this 
great  sweeping  of  their  peaks  and  sky  was 
excellent  for  their  mountain  air.  And 
upon  the  subject  of  their  air  there  was 
much  conceit  in  Far  Edgerley. 

When  at  length  the  winds  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  lowlands,  with  the  in- 
tention of  blowing  across  the  levels  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  and  coming  round 
to  surprise  the  Northerners  at  Indian  Riv- 
er and  St.  Augustine,  the  quiet  winter 
opened  in  the  mountains  they  had  left 
behind  them.  The  Major  had  had  no  re- 
turn of  his  October  illness;  he  came  to 
church  on  Sundays  as  usual,  and  appear- 
ed at  his  wife’s  receptions.  It  was  no- 
ticed, although  no  one  spoke  of  it,  that  he 
did  not  hold  himself  quite  so  erect  as  for- 
merly, and  that  perhaps  his  eyesight  was 
not  quite  so  good;  but  he  still  remained 
to  his  village  the  exemplar  of  all  that  was 
noble  and  distinguished,  and  they  admired 
him  and  talked  about  him  as  much  as  ever. 
He  was  their  legend,  their  insignia;  so 
long  as  they  had  him  they  felt  distinguish- 
ed themselves. 

The  winter  amusements  began  about 
Christmas-time.  They  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  Sewing  Society  and  the  Mu- 
sical Afternoons.  To  these  entertain- 
ments “ the  gentlemen”  came  in  the  even- 
ing— F.  Kenneway,  Mr.  Phipps,  the  junior 
warden,  and  the  rector  when  they  could 
get  him.  A Whist  Club  had,  indeed,  been 
proposed.  There  was  a double  motive  in 
the  proposal:  there  were  persons  in  the 
congregation  who  considered  whist-play- 
ing a test  of  the  best  churchmanship,  and 
these  were  secretly  desirous  to  see  the  test 
applied  to  the  new  rector,  or  rather  the 
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new  rector  applied  to  it.  But  the  thought- 
ful Mrs.  Greer,  having  foreseen  this  very 
possibility  at  an  early  date  in  the  summer, 
had  herself  sounded  the  rector  upon  the 
subject,  and  brought  back  a negative  upon 
the  end  of  her  delicate  conversational  line. 
She  had  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  the 
sociability  engendered  by  card-tables  at 
small  parties  could,  in  his  opinion,  coun- 
terbalance the  danger  which  familiarity 
with  the  pasteboard  emblems  might  bring 
to  their  young  men  (Phipps  and  Kenne- 
way),  and  whether  he  himself,  at  moments 
of  leisure,  and  when  he  wished  to  rest  from 
intellectual  fatigue,  of  which,  of  course, 
he  must  have  so  much,  ever  whiled  away 
the  time  with  the  gilded  symbols,  not  with 
others,  but  by  himself. 

Owen,  who  had  not  for  the  moment 
paid  that  attention  to  the  eloquence  of 
Mrs.  Greer  which  he  should  have  done, 
did  not  understand  her.  He  had  received 
an  impression  of  cymbals.  This  was  no 
.surprise  to  him ; he  had  found  Mrs.  Greer 
capable  of  the  widest  range  of  subjects. 

1 4 1 mean  the  painted  emblems,  you  know 
— cards,”  explained  Mrs.  Greer;  “clubs, 
diamonds,  and  spades,  Mr.  Owen.  Nor 
.should  we  leave  out  hearts.  I was  refer- 
ring, when  I spoke,  to  solitaire.  But  there 
is  also  whist.  Whist  is,  in  its  way,  a cli- 
mate by  itself — a climate  of  geniality.” 

This  was  a phrase  of  Madam  Carroirs. 
Mrs.  Greer  had  collected  a large  assort- 
ment of  phrases  from  the  overflow  of  the 
Farms.  These  she  treasured,  and  dealt 
out  one  by  one ; her  conversation  was  rich- 
ly adorned  with  them.  She  had  excellent 
opportunities  for  collecting,  as  Madam 
Carroll  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  tell- 
ing her  any  little  item  which  she  wished 
to  have  put  in  circulation  through  the 
village  in  a certain  guise.  She  always 
knew  that  her  exact  phrase  would  be  re- 
peated, but  not  as  hers ; it  would  be  repeat- 
ed as  if  it  were  original  with  the  lady  who 
spoke  it.  This  was  precisely  what  Madam 
Oarroll  intended.  To  have  said  herself, 
for  instance,  that  the  new  chintz  curtains 
of  her  drawing-room  combined  delicacy 
and  durability  and  a bower-like  brightness 
was  too  apparent;  but  for  Mrs.  Greer  to 
say  it  (in  every  house  on  Edgerley  Street) 
was  perfectly  proper,  and  accomplished 
the  same  purpose.  The  whole  town  re- 
marked upon  the  delicacy  and  the  dura- 
bility and  the  bower-like  brightness;  and 
the  curtains,  which  she  had  made  and  put 
up  herself  at  small  expense,  took  their 


place  among  the  many  other  peculiarly 
admirable  things  possessed  by  the  Farms. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mrs. 
Greer  gave  Madam  Carroll’s  name  to  the 
phrase  she  had  repeated;  she  thought  it 
would  have  more  influence.  “Yes,  that 
is  what  our  dear  Madam  Carroll  used  to 
call  it — a climate  of  geniality,”  she  said, 
looking  at  the  rector  with  an  inquiring 
smile. 

But  ignoring  the  phrase  of  the  Farms, 
none  the  less  did  Owen  bring  out  his  neg- 
ative. 

Armed,  therefore,  with  this  knowledge, 

Mrs.  Greer  was  ready;  she  met  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Whist  Club  in  its  very  bud,  and 
vanquished  it  with  a Literary  Society, 
whose  first  four  meetings  she  gave  herself, 
with  a delicate  little  hot  supper  thrown  in. 

The  Whist  Club  could  not  stand  against 
this,  Miss  Honoria  Ashley,  who  was  its 
chief  supporter,  offering  only  apples  and 
conversation.  But  a large  cold  apple  on 
a winter  night  is  not  calculated  to  rouse 
enthusiasm ; while,  as  to  conversation, 
everybody  knew  that  hot  coffee  promoted 
it.  So  the  Literary  Society  conquered, 
and  the  whist  test  was  not,  for  that  season 
at  least,  applied  to  the  churchmanship  of 
the  rector. 

During  these  winter  months  Owen  kept 
himself  constantly  busy.  It  was  thought 
that  he  worked  too  hard.  He  looked  tired ; 
sometimes,  young  and  strong  as  he  was, 
he  looked  worn.  There  was  a good  deal 
of  motherly  anxiety  about  this;  some  sis- 
terly too.  Ferdinand  Kenneway  said 
that  he  felt  toward  him  like  a brother. 

But  Owen  pursued  his  own  course,  un- 
mindful of  these  sympathetic  feelings.  He 
came  to  Madam  Carroll’s  receptions  as 
usual,  but  did  not  stay  long:  he  was  the 
last  to  come  and  the  first  to  go.  He  call- 
ed at  the  Farms,  though  not  often ; when 
he  went  there,  he  did  not  go  alone. 

So  the  winter  passed  on  and  departed, 
and  spring  came.  Then  a sorrow  fell 
upon  the  little  mountain  town.  Early 
one  soft  morning  in  March,  when  the  cin- 
namon-colored tassels  were  out  on  the 
trees,  and  the  air  was  warm  and  gray, 
with  the  smell  of  rain  in  it,  word  came 
down  Edgerley  Street,  passing  from  house 
to  house,  that  Carroll  Farms  had  been  visit- 
ed in  the  night : the  Major,  their  Major,  had 
wakened  quiet  and  content,  but  like  a lit- 
tle child ; the  powers  of  his  mind  had  been 
taken  from  him. 

Every  one  had  loved  him,  and  now  there 
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was  real  mourning.  They  all  said  to 
each  other  and  to  themselves  that  they 
should  never  look  upon  his  like  again. 
The  poor  nation  had  greatly  retrograded 
since  his  day;  even  their  State  was  not 
what  it  had  been:  under  these  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
world  should  soon  produce  another  Scar- 
borough Carroll.  They  went  over  all  the 
history  of  his  life:  his  generous  sharing 
of  his  fortune  with  his  half-brother;  his  si- 
lence under  the  forgetfulness  of  that  half- 
brother’s  children ; his  high  position  and 
many  friends  in  the  old  army ; his  brill- 
iant record  in  the  later  army,  their  own 
army  of  the  South;  they  told  again  the 
story  of  his  gallant  ride  round  the  enemy’s 
forces  in  the  Valley,  of  his  charge  up  the 
hill  at  Fredericksburg,  his  last  brave  de- 
fense of  the  bridge  on  the  way  to  Appo- 
mattox. His  wounds  were  recalled,  his 
shattered  arm,  the  loss  of  his  money,  so 
uncomplainingly  borne;  they  spoke  of 
his  beautiful  courtesy  to  every  one,  and 
of  his  unfailing  kindness  to  all  the  poor. 
And  then  how  handsome  he  was,  how  no- 
ble in  bearing  and  expression,  how  polish- 
ed in  manner!  such  a devoted  husband 
and  father,  so  pure  a patriot ! Their  dear 
old  Major:  they  could  not  say  enough. 

The  junior  warden  kept  his  room  all 
day;  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  it  talked 
about.  Then  the  next  morning  out  he 
went  at  an  early  hour  to  see  everybody  he 
knew,  and  he  told  them  all  how  very  im- 
prudent Carroll  had  always  been,  reckless- 
ly so.  He  was  up  and  down  Edgerley 
Street  all  day,  swinging  his  cane  more 
than  usual  as  he  walked,  thus  giving  a 
light  and  juvenile  air  to  his  arms  and 
shoulders,  which  was  perhaps  somewhat 
contradicted  by  the  uncertain  tread  of  his 
little  old  feet. 

In  the  afternoon  Frederick  Owen  went 
to  the  Farms ; for  the  first  time  since  the 
preceding  October  he  went  alone.  He 
saw  Miss  Carroll ; she  was  in  the  drawing- 
room when  he  came  in,  receiving  a visit 
of  general  inquiry  and  regret  from  the 
three  Misses  Rendlesham.  They  went 
away  after  a while,  and  then,  almost  before 
he  had  had  time  to  speak,  through  the 
open  door  of  the  drawing-room  appeared 
the  small  figure  of  Madam  Carroll.  She 
had  not  come  down  to  see  the  three  Misses 
Rendlesham.  But  she  did  come  down  to 
see  the  rector.  She  came  straight  to  him, 
with  her  short,  quick  step.  4 4 1 heard  that 
you  were  here,  and  came  down.  I am 


anxious  to  see  you,  Mr.  Owen.  Not  to- 
day, but  soon.  I thought  I would  come 
down  myself  and  ask  you ; I did  not  want 
to  write  a note.” 

“ At  any  time  you  will  name,”  answer- 
ed Owen.  He  had  risen  as  she  entered. 
Miss  Carroll  had  seemed  to  him  unchanged, 
save  that  her  eyes  showed  that  she  had 
been  crying;  but  the  Major  s wife,  he  said 
to  himself,  he  should  hardly  have  known. 
Her  veil  of  golden  hair  was  put  back  and 
fastened  in  a close  knot  behind ; her  eyes, 
the  blue  eyes  he  had  always  thought  so 
pretty,  looked  tired  and  sunken  and  dim, 
with  crow’s-feet  at  their  corners ; all  her 
lovely  bloom  was  gone,  and  the  whole  of 
her  little  faded  face  was  a net- work  of 
minute  wrinkles.  She  was  still  small  and 
slender,  and  she  still  had  her  pretty  fea- 
tures; but  this  was  an  old  woman  who 
was  talking  to  him,  and  Madam  Carroll 
had  been  so  young ! 

<4It  will  not  be  for  some  days  yet,  I 
think,”  she  was  saying.  “I  shall  wait 
until  the  doctor  has  made  up  his  mind. 
He  wants  more  time,  though  I want  none. 
When  he  makes  up  his  mind,  it  will  be  as 
mine  is  now.  Will  you  ask  him  from  day 
to  day  what  he  thinks,  and  when  he  has 
decided,  then  will  you  come  ?” 

44 Yes,”  replied  Owen.  “But  do  you 
mean  that  the  Major — ” 

44 1 mean  that  the  Major  is  in  no  imme- 
diate danger;  that  he  will  continue  about 
the  same.  He  will  not  grow  better,  but 
neither  will  he  grow  much  worse.  He 
may  be  brighter  at  times,  but  he  will  not 
regain  his  memory;  that  is  gone.  But  we 
shall  not  lose  him,  Mr.  Owen,  that  is  our 
great  happiness.  We  shall  not  lose  him, 
Sara  and  I,  as  we  had  at  first  feared.” 

Two  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  spoke.  “ It  is  because  I am  so  thank- 
ful,” she  said,  wiping  them  away.  Her 
long  lace-bordered  sleeves  had  been  turn- 
ed back,  and  Owen  was  struck  with  the 
old  look  of  her  little  wrists  and  hands. 
“I  could  not  have  borne  it  to  lose  him 
now,”  she  went  on,  as  if  explaining.  44  You 
may  think  that  existence  such  as  his  will 
be  is  no  blessing,  nothing  to  be  desired  for 
him  or  for  me.  But  he  is  not  suffering, 
he  is  even  happy  as  a child  is  happy,  and 
he  knows  me.  He  would  be  content  him- 
self to  wait  a little,  if  he  could  know  how 
much  it  was  to  me,  how  much  to  have  him 
with  me,  so  that  I can  devote  myself  to 
him,  devote  myself  entirely.” 

“You  have  always  done  that,  Madam 
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Carroll,”  said  Owen,  touched  by  her  emo- 
tion. 

“You  will  come,  then — on  whatever 
day  the  doctor  makes  up  his  mind,”  she 
said,  controlling  herself,  and  returning  to 
her  subject. 

Here  Miss  Carroll  spoke ; she  had  risen, 
and  now  she  moved  a step  or  two  toward 
her  mother.  “Isn’t  it  better  not  to  make 
engagements  for  the  present,  mamma?” 
she  said,  warningly.  “You  will  overtax 
your  strength.” 

“It  is  overtaxed  at  this  moment  far 
less  than  it  has  been  for  many  a long 
month,”  answered  Madam  Carroll,  as  it 
seemed  to  Owen,  strangely.  She  passed 
her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  then,  as 
if  putting  herself  aside  in  order  to  con- 
sider her  companions  for  a moment,  she 
looked  first  at  Sara,  then  turned  and  look- 
ed at  Owen.  “Do  not  stay  any  longer 
now,”  she  said  to  him  in  an  advising  tone. 
He  obeyed  her,  and  went  away. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  this  the  doctor, 
whose  conclusions,  if  slowly  made,  were 
sure,  announced  his  decision:  it  tallied 
exactly  with  that  of  Madam  Carroll.  The 
Major  was  in  no  present  danger;  his  phys- 
ical health  was  fairly  good;  his  condition 
would  not  change  much,  and  he  might 
linger  on  in  this  state  for  several  years. 
And  then  the  Far  Edgerley  people,  know- 
ing that  no  more  pain  would  come  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  tranquil  and  even 
happy,  that  he  recognized  his  wife,  and 
that  she  gave  to  him  the  most  beautiful 
and  tender  devotion — then  these  Far  Edg- 
erley people  were  glad  and  thankful  to 
have  him  with  them  still;  not  wholly 
gone,  though  lying  unseen  in  his  peaceful 
room,  which  faced  the  west,  so  that  the 
sunset  could  shine  every  day  upon  the 
quiet  sunset  of  his  life.  And  they  thought, 
some  of  them,  that  thanksgiving  prayers 
should  be  offered  for  this  in  the  church. 
And  they  all  prayed  for  him  at  home, 
each  family  in  its  own  way. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the 
doctor  had  made  up  his  mind,  Frederick 
Owen  went  to  the  Farms.  Madam  Car- 
roll  came  down  to  see  him;  she  took  him 
to  the  library,  now  unused,  and  when 
they  had  entered,  she  closed  the  door. 
“Will  you  sit  here  beside  me  ?”she  said, 
indicating  a sofa  opposite  the  window. 
Again  he  was  struck  by  the  great — as  it 
seemed  to  him  the  marvellous — change  in 
her.  She  looked  even  older  than  before ; 
her  hair  was  put  back  in  the  same  plain 


way;  there  was  the  same  absence  of  color, 
the  same  tired  look  in  her  eyes,  the  same 
fine  net-work  of  wrinkles  over  all  her 
small  face ; but  added  to  these  there  was 
now  a settled  sadness  of  expression  which 
he  felt  would  never  pass  away.  He  miss- 
ed all  the  changing  inflections  and  ges- 
tures, the  pretty  little  manner  and  atti- 
tudes, and  even  the  pronunciation,  which 
he  had  supposed  to  belong  inseparably  to 
her,  which  he  had  thought  entirely  her 
own.  He  missed,  too,  though  uncon- 
sciously, the  prettiness  of  the  bright  little 
gowns  she  had  always  worn:  she  was 
dressed  now  in  black,  without  color  or  or- 
nament. 

She  seemed  to  divine  his  thoughts. 

“The  Major  can  no  longer  see  us,”  she 
said,  quietly;  “that  is,  see  us  with  any 
distinctness.  It  is  no  longer  anything  to 
him — what  I wear.” 

He  had  taken  the  seat  she  had  offered ; 
she  sat  beside  him,  with  her  hands  folded, 
her  eyes  on  the  opposite  wall.  “I  shall 
make  no  prefaces,” she  said.  “The  facts 
are  all  that  I can  tell  you;  feelings  I can 
not  dilate  upon.  I hope  for  your  interest, 

Mr.  Owen,  even  for  your  sympathy ; but  if 
I get  them  it  will  be  accomplished  by  a 
plain  narrative  of  facts  alone,  and  not  by 
any  pathos  in  the  words  themselves.  I 
got  beyond  pathos  long  ago.  My  name 
was  Marion  More.  My  father  was  a mis- 
sionary in  the  Southwest — the  exact  local- 
ities I need  not  give.  At  sixteen  I mar- 
ried. My  father  died  within  the  year ; my 
mother  had  died  long  before.  My  first 
child  was  a son,  born  when  I was  seven- 
teen; I called  him  Julian.  Later  there 
came  to  me  a daughter,  my  little  Cecilia. 

When  she  was  still  a baby,  and  Julian  was 
seven,  my  husband,  in  a brawl  at  a town 
some  miles  from  our  house,  killed  a man 
who  was  well  known  and  liked  in  the 
neighborhood;  they  had  both  fired,  and 
the  other  man  was  the  better  shot,  but 
upon  this  occasion  his  ball  happened  to 
miss,  and  my  husband’s  did  not.  I was 
sitting  at  home,  sewing ; the  baby  was  in 
the  cradle  at  my  feet,  and  Julian  was 
playing  with  his  little  top  on  the  floor. 

My  husband  rode  rapidly  into  the  yard 
on  his  fast  black  horse  Tom,  sprang  down, 
came  into  the  house,  and  went  into  the 
inner  room.  He  soon  came  back  and 
went  out.  He  called  Julian.  The  child 
ran  into  the  yard ; then  came  back  to  get 
the  little  overcoat  I had  made  for  him. 

4 Where  are  you  going  ?’  I said.  4 To  ride 
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with  papa,’  he  answered,  and,  eager  as  he 
was  to  go,  he  did  not  forget  to  come 
and  kiss  me  good-by.  Then  he  ran  out, 
and  I heard  them  start;  I heard  Tom’s 
hoofs  on  the  hard  road  further  and  fur- 
ther away;  then  all  was  still.  But  less 
than  half  an  hour  afterward  there  was 
noise  enough  ; the  garden  was  full  of 
armed  men.  The  whole  country-side 
were  out  after  him.  They  hunted  him 
for  three  days.  But  he  knew  the  woods 
and  swamps  better  than  they  did,  and 
they  could  not  find  him.  They  knew 
that  he  would  in  time  make  for  the  river, 
and  they  kept  a watch  along  shore.  He 
reaohed  it  on  the  fourth  day  at  a lonely 
point;  he  turned  Tom  loose,  took  a skiff 
which  he  knew  was  there,  and  started  out 
with  my  little  boy  upon  the  swollen  tide 
—for  the  river  was  high.  They  were 
soon  discovered  by  the  watch  on  shore. 
Shots  were  fired  at  them.  But  the  skiff 
was  out  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  which 
was  very  wide  just  there,  and  the  shots 
missed.  They  followed  the  skiff  along 
shore.  They  knew  what  he  did  not— 
that  the  river  narrowed  below  the  bend, 
and  that  there  were  rapids  there.  He 
reached  the  bend,  and  saw  that  he  was 
lost;  the  current  carried  the  boat  down, 
and  they  began  to  shoot  again ; one  shot 
struck  Julian.  Then  his  father  took  him 
in  his  arms  and  jumped  overboard  with 
him.  That  they  knew  was  death.  They 
saw  the  dark  bodies  whirled  round  and 
round,  and  amused  themselves  by  shoot- 
ing at  them  once  or  twice ; they  saw  them 
sucked  under.  Then,  further  away,  they 
saw  them  again  swept  along  like  logs,  in- 
ert, dead ; on  and  on ; two  black  dots ; out 
of  sight.  Then  they  came  back,  that  hunt- 
ing-party ; and  their  wives  came  and  told 
me,  as  mercifully  as  they  could,  that  my 
husband  and  my  little  boy  were  drowned. 
I could  not  bury  my  dead;  on  the  rapid 
current  of  the  river  they  were  already 
miles  away,  and  in  that  country  no  one 
cared  for  the  dead.  They  cared  but  lit- 
tle for  the  living.  I took  my  baby  and 
went  away;  I left  that  horrible  land.  I 
came  eastward.  I had  no  money,  or  very 
little ; my  husband  had  taken  what— what 
he  needed  for  his  flight,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left.  I tried  to  teach  little  day 
schools  for  children.  I gave  music  les- 
sons. I did  my  best.  But  I was  not 
strong;  my  little  girl,  too,  was  very  deli- 
cate: there  was  something  the  matter  with 
her  spine.  When  this  life  of  ours — hers 


and  mine — had  lasted  ten  years  (for  I am 
much  older  than  you  have  supposed),  I 
met  Major  Carroll.  He  was  so  good  as  to 
love  me;  he  was  so  good  as  to  marry  me; 
he  took  as  his  own  my  poor  little  girl,  and 
gave  her  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  she 
needed — things  I could  not  give.  She 
died  soon  afterward,  in  spite  of  all.  But 
after  my  marriage  she  had  had  happy  days, 
and  when  the  end  came  she  did  not  suf- 
fer: she  went  back  to  God  in  sleep.  On 
the  6th  of  last  July  I was  in  the  garden 
here,  gathering  some  roses;  it  was  below 
the  slope  of  the  Knoll,  out  of  sight  from 
the  house.  The  gate  opened,  and  a young 
man  came  in.  He  came  across  to  me.  He 
introduced  himself  as  a stranger  in  Far 
Edgerley,  who  had  admired  our  flowers. 

He  spoke  several  sentences  while  I stood 
looking  at  him.  I was  frightened ; I knew 
not  why.  At  last,  recovering  myself,  I 
turned  to  walk  toward  the  house.  Then 
it  was  that  he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm, 
and  said:  ‘Don’t  you  know  me,  mother? 

I am  Julian,  the  little  boy  you  thought 
dead.’  He  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and 
I had  lost  him  before  he  was  eight.  What 
had  startled  me  was  his  likeness  to  his  fa- 
ther. They  had  escaped,  after  all.  Hia 
father  had  feigned  death ; he  had  let  him- 
self be  swept  along,  keeping  hold  of  the 
child,  meanwhile,  who  was  unconscious. 

It  was  a desperate  expedient.  But  he  was 
desperate.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  he  succeeded,  though  barely,  with  life 
just  fluttering  within  them.  They  lay  hid 
in  a canebrake  for  some  days,  and  then, 
after  much  difficulty,  they  made  their  way 
out  of  the  country.  They  went  to  Mexico. 
Then  they  went  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
They  lived  in  Martinique,  and  they  took 
the  name  of  Dupont.  My  husband  did 
not  try  to  come  back ; a reward  had  been 
offered  for  him  before  he  fled;  there  was. 
a price  on  his  head.  He  knew  that  I sup- 
posed him  dead,  and  he  was  quite  willing 
to  be  dead — to  me.  He  was  tired  of  me. 

I was  only  a burden  to  him.  I was  al- 
ways talking  about  little  things.  My  son 
thought  that  we  were  dead — his  little  sister 
and  I:  his  father  had  told  him  so.  But 
after  his  father’s  death  he  found  among 
his  papers  some  memoranda  which  made 
him  think  that  perhaps  we  were  not,  that 
perhaps  he  could  even  find  us.  He  did  not 
try  immediately;  it  was  but  a chance,  and 
he  was  interested  in  other  things.  But 
later  he  did  try;  that  is,  in  his  way:  he 
was  never  sharp  and  energetic — as  you 
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are.  He  found  me,  but  his  little  sister 
had  gone  to  heaven.  My  son  had  had 
only  the  education  of  the  islands,  and 
he  was,  besides,  a musician.  The  tem- 
perament of  musicians  is  peculiar.  You 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  I think  you 
do  not  understand  it.  He  wished  to  go 
back  to  the  islands;  he  had  been  in  the 
United  States  for  a year,  and  he  did  not 
like  the  life  or  climate.  I helped  him  as 
much  as  I could.  It  was  not  much ; but 
he  started.  Then  he  had  that  illness  in 
New  York,  and  came  back.  It  was  most 
important  that  he  should  start  again,  and 
soon — before  the  return  of  winter.  I had 
nothing  to  give  him.  and  so  I went  to  my 
daughter — I mean  my  step-daughter  Sara. 
She  has,  you  know,  a small  income  of  her 
own,  left  her  by  her  uncle.  You  are  ask- 
ing yourself  why  I did  not  go  to  the  Ma- 
jor ; why  there  should  have  been  any  se- 
cret about  it  from  the  first.  It  was  be- 
cause I had  not  told  him  at  the  time  of 
our  marriage,  or  at  any  time,  that  I had 
ever  had  a son.  He  thought  when  he 
married  me  that  Cecilia  was  my  only 
child ; he  thought  me  twenty-three,  when 
I was  in  reality  over  thirty-five.  It  would 
have  been  a great  shock  and  pain  to  him 
to  know  that  I had  deceived  him — a shock 
which,  in  his  state  of  health  at  the  time, 
he  could  not  have  borne.  When  Sara 
knew,  she  helped  me;  she  helped  me  no- 
bly. But  the  time  for  the  semi-annual 
payment  of  her  income  was  not  until  the 
12th  of  October,  and  by  the  terms  of  her 
uncle's  will  she  could  not  anticipate  it; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  wait.  Be- 
fore the  12th  of  October  my  son  was  tak- 
en ill,  as  I had  feared.  And  the  rest — you 
know.  The  time  when  I could  tell  you 
this  has  now  come.  It  has  come  because  no- 
thing can  again  disturb  the  Major's  peace. 
He  is  near  us  in  touch,  and  close  to  our 
love,  but  earth's  sorrows  and  pains  can 
trouble  him  no  more.  I can  therefore 
tell  you,  and  I do  it  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  it  will  explain  to  you  the  course 
we  took;  it  will  explain  to  you  what  Sara 
said  that  afternoon,  for  I think  that  it  has 
grieved  you — what  Sara  said.  It  was  an 
expedient  that  she  thought  of  to  divert 
your  attention,  to  stop  further  action  on 
your  part.  But  it  was  only  an  expedient ; 
it  was  never  true.”  She  paused  for  the 
first  time  in  the  utterance  of  her  brief 
sentences,  turned  her  head,  and  looked  at 
him  with  her  tired  eyes. 

Owen’s  own  eyes  were  wet.  “ Even  be- 


fore that,”  he  said,  “and  I do  not  deny 
how  important  it  is  to  me — more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else  in  the  world — 
even  before  that,  Madam  Carroll,  I beg 
you  to  say  that  you  forgive  me,  that  you 
forgive  what  I said.  I did  not  know — 
how  could  I? — and  I was  greatly  trou- 
bled.” 

“I  forgive  you  freely,”  answered  Mad- 
am Carroll,  still  looking  at  him.  “If  I 
had  not  already  forgiven  you,  I should 
not  be  here  talking  to  you  now.  I did 
not  forgive  you  at  first ; it  took  time. 

But  I have  had  the  time.  It  is  over  now, 
and  of  course  you  did  not  know.  But 
you  never  understood  him,  and — if  you 
will  be  so  good — I should  prefer  that  you 
should  never  speak  to  me  of  him  again; 
that  is  all  I ask.”  She  turned  her  eyes 
back  to  the  wall.  “About  Sara,”  she- 
continued  without  pause,  “it  was  a pity. 

And  it  has  been  a long  time  for  you  to* 
wait.  But  while  the  Major  was  with  us 
consciously,  I could  not  tell  to  you,  a 
stranger,  what  I was  not  able  to  tell  him  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  disloyalty — ” 

“A  stranger,” said  Owen,  interrupting 
her.  4 4 1 am  not  that ; can  never  be  again. 
Madam  Carroll.  You  do  not  know,  then — ” 

“Yes,  I know;  I was  coming  to  that. 

That  is  what  I meant — that  I have  not  felt 
that  I could  speak  while  you  remained 
the  stranger;  but  that  since  I have  known 
that  you  cared  so  much  for — for  us,  since 
then  I have  felt  that  I could  speak ; that 
is,  when  the  time  came.  The  time  has 
come,  and  earlier  than  I expected,  though 
I knew  that  it  could  not  be  long  delayed.” 

She  paused  as  if  thinking. 

“Then  she  — then  Miss  Carroll  told 
you  ?”  said  Owen. 

“She  told  me  because  I asked  her* 
pressed  her.  I had  caught  a glimpse  of 
your  face  that  afternoon  — three  weeks 
ago,  wasn't  it?  — after  you  had  left  her. 

I was  coming  down  the  cross-road  in  the 
carriage,  and  you  did  not  see  me.  I knew 
that  something  had  happened,  and  I ask- 
ed her.  She  is  very  reserved,  very  si- 
lent; she  would  never  have  told  me,  in 
spite  of  my  asking,  if  her  wish  to  show  me 
that  I had  been  mistaken  in  something  I 
had  said  to  her  long  before  had  not  been 
stronger  even  than  her  reserve.” 

“ What  was  it  that  you  were  mistaken 
in?”  said  Owen,  quickly. 

44 1 was  not  mistaken.  But  she  wished 
to  prove  to  me  that  I was.  I bad  told  her 
in  October  that  she  cared  for  you,  and 
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that  she  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  a 
woman  could  make  by  lowering  herself 
voluntarily  in  your  eyes,  allowing  you  to 
suppose — to  suppose  what  you  did.” 

44  But  you  were  mistaken  after  all,  Mad- 
am Carroll,”  said  Owen,  sadly.  “She 
does  not  care  for  me.” 

“Men  are  dull,”  answered  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  wearily.  4 4 They  have  to  have 
everything  explained  to  them.  Don’t  you 
see  that  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should 
repel  you  ? She  knew  that  you  believed 
that  she  had  cared  for — for  Louis  Dupont. 
And  she  knew  your  opinion  of  him.  She 
knew  that  you  had  believed  it  clandestine ; 
that  she  had  not  dared  to  tell  her  father. 
For  you  to  come,  then,  at  this  late  day, 
and  tell  her  that  you  loved  her,  and  tell 
her  nothing  else — that  seemed  to  her  an 
insult.  Your  tone  was,  I presume  (if  not 
your  words),  4 1 love  you  in  spite  of  all.’  ” 

“Yes,”  Owen  answered,  “for  that  was 
my  feeling.  I did  love  her  in  spite  of  all. 
I had  fought  against  it;  I had  thought — 
I don’t  know  what.  But  it  was  over,  and 
my  love  had  conquered ; I knew  that  very 
well.” 

“And  you  told  her  so,  I suppose — 4 1 
love  you  in  spite  of  all’ — when  you  should 
have  said,  4 1 love  you;  and  it  never  ex- 
isted.’ ” * 

“But  she  had  told  me  with  her  own 
lips—” 

44  You  should  not  have  believed  her  own 
lips;  you  should  have  risen  above  that. 
You  should  have  told  her  to  her  face  that 
you  did  not  believe,  and  never  would  be- 
lieve, anything  that  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
against  her.  I see  you  know  very  little 
about  women.  You  will  have  to  learn. 
I am  taking  all  this  pains  for  you  because 
I want  her  to  be  happy.  Her  nature  is  a 
very  noble  one,  in  spite  of  an  overweight 
of  pride.  She  could  not  explain  to  you 
without  betraying  me,  and  that  she  would 
never  do.  But  I doubt  whether  she  would 
have  explained  in  any  case:  it  would  have 
been  doing  too  much  for  you.” 

“What  she  did  was  for  her  father,”  said 
Owen;  “and  it  was  the  same  with  you, 
Madam  Carroll.  Seldom  has  man  been  so 
loved.  My  place  with  her  will  be  but  a 
second  one.” 

“That  should  content  you.” 

44  Ah,  you  do  not  like  me,  though  you 
try  to  help  me,”  cried  the  young  man. 
“ But  give  me  time,  Madam  Carroll;  give 
me  time.” 

1 4 To  make  me  like  you  ? Take  as  much 


as  you  please.  But  do  not  take  it  with 
Sara.” 

“ I shall  take  five  minutes,”  Owen  an- 
swered. Then  he  lifted  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  “Forgive  me  for  thinking  of  my 
owrn  happiness,”  he  said,  with  the  gentlest 
respect. 

“I  like  you  to  think  of  it;  it  gives  me 
pleasure.  And  now  I must  come  to  my 
second  reason  for  telling  you.  You  re- 
member I said  that  there  were  two.  This 
is  something  which  even  Sara  does  not 
know — I would  not  give  her  any  of  that 
burden;  she  could  not  help  me,  and  she 
had  enough  to  bear.  She  could  not  have 
helped  me ; but  now  you  can.  It  is  some- 
thing I want  you  to  do  for  me.  It  could 
not  be  done  before.  No  one  now  living 
knows;  still,  as  you  are  to  be  one  of  us, 
I should  like  to  have  you  do  it.” 

And  then  she  told  him. 


Chapter  IX. 

On  Easter-Sunday  morning  Far  Edger- 
ley  people  woke  to  find  their  village  robed 
in  blossoms;  in  one  night  their  fruit  trees 
had  burst  into  bloom,  so  that  all  the 
knolls  and  Edgerley  Street  itself  stood  in 
bridal  array,  and  walking  to  church  was 
like  taking  part  in  a beautiful  procession. 

Nearly  a month  had  passed  since  the 
Major’s  attack;  but  all  his  old  friends  in 
the  congregation  of  St.  John’s  missed  him 
more  than  ever  on  this  Easter  morning. 
Sara  and  Scar  were  in  the  Carroll  pew  at 
the  head  of  the  aisle;  but  it  looked  very 
empty  nevertheless.  During  this  month 
there  had  not  been  much  change  in  the 
Major,  save  that  for  two  weeks  after  the 
doctor’s  decision  he  had  not  been  quite  so 
well;  but  for  the  preceding  few  days  he 
had  been  very  much  better.  Every  one 
was  cheered  by  this;  every  one  was  inter- 
ested in  hearing  that  he  had  talked  quite 
at  length  with  his  wife  on  simple  local 
subjects,  that  he  enjoyed  little  things,  and 
thought  about  them.  He  lived  entirely  in 
the  present,  the  present  of  the  passing  mo- 
ment; everything  in  the  past  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  he  speedily  forgot  the  moment 
itself  as  soon  as  it  was  gone.  What  his 
wife  said  to  him  he  understood,  and  he  al- 
ways knew  when  she  was  near  though 
his  blind  eyes  could  not  see  her;  he  felt 
for  a fold  of  her  dress  or  the  ruffle  of  her 
sleeve,  and  held  it ; the  sense  of  touch  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  vanished  sight  He 
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listened  for  Scar’s  voice  too,  tfnd  seemed 
to  like  to  have  him  in  the  room,  to  hold 
the  child’s  hand  in  his.  In  the  same  way 
he  always  smiled  and  looked  pleased  when 
Sara  spoke  to  him. 

When  the  morning  service  was  over, 
every  one  waited  to  ask  how  the  Major  was 
on  this  lovely  Easter -Sunday.  Lately 
they  had  come  to  like  his  daughter  far 
better  than  they  had  liked  her  at  first ; they 
-said  she  talked  more,  that  she  was  not  so 
cold.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  cold 
in  her  face,  but  a beautiful  sweetness,  as 
^he  rose  from  her  knees  and,  taking  Scar’s 
hand,  turned  to  go  down  the  aisle.  She 
answered  their  questions  on  the  steps  and 
in  the  church-yard.  For  on  Easter  morn- 
ing Far  Edgerley  people  always  brought 
many  flowers  to  church ; then,  after  serv- 
ice, they  took  them  out  and  laid  them 
upon  all  the  graves,  so  that,  as  Scar  once 
-said,  “they  could  have  their  Easter-Sun- 
-day  too.”  Every  mound  had  its  blossoms 
to-day,  and  there  were  many  upon  the 
grave  of  the  young  stranger,  Louis  Du- 
pont ; this  was  because  there  was  no  one, 
they  said,  to  remember  him.  So  they  all 
remembered  him. 

A little  before  sunset  Frederick  Owen, 
having  officiated  at  the  Easter  service  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  at  one  of  his  mis- 
sion stations,  was  on  his  way  to  Carroll 
Farms.  As  he  came  up  Carroll  Lane  and 
crossed  the  little  bridge  over  the  brook,  he 
saw  that  there  was  more  bloom  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  all  the  blooming  town. 
For  the  whole  orchard  was  out  behind  the 
house,  and  all  the  flowering  almonds  in 
front  of  it;  the  old  stone  walls  rose  close 
pressed  in  blossoms.  Sara  opened  the 
'door  before  he  had  time  to  knock.  “I 
was  watching  for  you,”  she  said.  “Ju- 
♦dith  Inches  and  Caleb  have  gone  up  the 
mountain  to  see  their  mother,  as  they  al- 
ways do  on  Easter  afternoon,  and  they 
have  taken  Scar.” 

Owen  paused  in  the  hall  to  greet  her; 
he  was  very  proud  of  this  proud,  reserved 
girl  whose  love  he  had  won. 

4 4 Do  not  wait,  Frederick.  Mamma  has 
such  a pleadingly  sorrowful  look  to-day 
that  I want  to  have  it  over.” 

“ Only  a moment,”  said  Owen.  He  was 
standing  with  his  arm  round  her,  holding 
her  close.  4 4 Do  you  remember  that  after- 
noon when  I spoke  to  you  of  your  mother, 
of  the  sisterly  kindness  she  had  shown  to 
that  poor  woman  who  had  lost  her  crip- 
pled boy?  And  do  you  remember  that 
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you  said  that  no  one  save  those  who  were 
in  the  house  with  her  all  the  time  could 
comprehend  the  one-hundredth  part  of  her 
tenderness,  her  constant  thought  for  oth- 
ers ? Your  answer  put  me  in  a glow  of 
pleasure,  I did  not  then  comprehend  why. 

I asked  myself  as  I walked  home  if  I 
cared  so  much  to  hear  Madam  Carroll 
praised.  I know  now  what  I cared  for — 
it  was  because  you  had  said  it.  For  I had 
been  afraid,  unconsciously  to  myself  per- 
haps, that  you  did  not  fully  appreciate  her, 
appreciate  her  as  she  seemed  to  me.” 

44  And  I had  not  until  then.  I shall  al- 
ways reproach  myself — ” 

44  You  need  not;  you  have  made  up  for 
it  a hundredfold, ’’said  Owen,  looking  at 
her  sweet  downcast  face  as  he  held  her  in 
his  arms.  4 4 It  was  only  that  I wanted 
you  to  be  quite  perfect — as  you  are  now.” 

He  went  up  the  stairs,  and  Sara  turned 
the  key  of  the  front  door.  The  Major, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  clergyman 
were  now  alone  in  the  flower  - encircled 
house.  All  its  windows  were  open,  and 
the  flowers  fairly  seemed  to  be  coming  in, 
so  near  were  they  to  the  casements;  out- 
side the  Major’s  windows  two  great  apple- 
trees,  a mass  of  bloom,  stretched  out  their 
long  flowering  arms  until  they  touched 
the  sills. 

The  sun,  now  low  down,  was  sinking 
toward  Lonely  Mountain;  he  sent  hori- 
zontal rays  full  into  the  mass  of  apple 
blossoms,  but  could  not  penetrate  them 
save  as  a faintly  pink  radiance,  which  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  Madam  Carroll  as  she 
stood  beside  the  bed.  She  wore  one  of  her 
white  dresses,  but  her  face  looked  worn 
and  old  as  the  radiance  brought  out  all  its 
lines,  and  showed  the  many  silver  threads 
in  her  golden  hair.  The  Major  was  sit- 
ting up  in  bed ; he  had  on  a new  dressing- 
gown,  and  was  propped  with  cushions. 

“Has  the  clergyman  come?”  he  said. 

He  spoke  indistinctly,  but  his  wife  could 
always  understand  him. 

“Yes,  he  is  here,  Scarborough,”  she  an- 
swered, bending  over  him. 

“ He  is  welcome.  Let  him  be  seated,” 
said  the  Major,  in  his  old  ceremonial  man- 
ner. Then  he  felt  for  his  wife’s  arm,  and 
pulled  her  sleeve.  “Am  I dressed?”  he 
asked,  anxiously.  “Did  you  see  to  it? 

Is  my  hair  smooth  ?”  He  supposed  him- 
self to  be  speaking  in  a whisper. 

44  Yes,  Major,  you  have  on  your  new 
dressing-gown,  and  it  is  of  a beautiful  col- 
or, and  your  hair  is  quite  smooth.” 
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44  I don’t  feel  sure  about  the  hair,”  said 
the  Major,  still,  as  he  supposed,  confiden- 
tially. 4 1 1 don’t  remember  that  I brush- 
ed it.” 

Madam  Carroll  took  a brush  from  the 
table  and  gently  smoothed  the  thin  white 
locks. 

4 4 That  is  better,  ” he  murmured.  4 4 And 
my  clean  white  silk  handkerchief  ?” 

44  It  is  by  your  side,  close  to  your  hand.” 

He  thought  for  a moment.  “I  ought 
to  have  a flower  for  my  button -hole, 
oughtn’t  I ?”  he  added,  looking  about  the 
room  with  his  darkened  eyes  as  if  to  find 
one. 

Sara  went  to  the  window  and  broke  off 
a spray  of  apple  blossoms  from  the  tree 
outside.  His  wife  gave  it  to  him,  and  he 
tried  to  put  it  into  the  button-hole  of  his 
dressing-gown;  she  did  it  for  him,  and 
then  he  was  content.  44 1 am  ready 
now,”  he  said,  folding  his  hands. 

Frederick  Owen  came  forward ; he  wore 
his  white  robes  of  office.  “Dearly  be- 
loved, we  are  gathered  together  here  in 
the  sight  of  God  to  join  together  this  man 
and  this  woman  in  holy  matrimony,”  he 
read,  standing  close  to  the  Major,  so  that 
he  could  hear. 

The  Major  listened  with  serenity;  and 
of  his  own  accord,  when  the  time  came, 
he  answered,  44 1 will.” 

When  the  longer  answer  was  reached, 
Owen  repeated  it  first,  then  Madam  Car- 
roll  repeated  it  to  the  Major,  as  he  could 
hear  her  voice  more  easily.  44 1,  Scarbor- 
ough, take  thee,  Marion,  to  my  wedded 
wife,  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day 
forward,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer 
for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to 
love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  us  do  part, 
according  to  God’s  holy  ordinance;  and 
thereto  I plight  thee  my  troth,”  said  the 
Major  in  his  indistinct  tones,  following 
her  word  by  word,  and  holding  the  hand 
she  had  placed  in  his. 

Then  the  wife  drew  off  her  own  wed- 
ding ring,  and  guided  his  feeble  fingers  to 
put  it  back  in  its  place  again.  “With 
this  ring  I thee  wed,”  said  the  Major,  re- 
peating after  her  in  a voice  that  was  grow- 
ing tired. 

4 4 Let  us  pray,”  said  Owen.  They  knelt, 
and  the  Major  bowed  his  head,  and  put 
his  hand  over  his  eyes.  “Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,”  prayed  Owen.  And 
then  he  came  to  the  benediction.  The 
sun’s  rim  had  now  touched  Lonely  Mount- 
ain; his  last  rays  shot  triumphantly  un- 


der the  apple  blossoms  and  entered  the 
room,  where  they  shone  on  Madam  Car- 
roll’s kneeling  figure,  and  lighted  up  the 
Major’s  white  hair.  “That  in  the  world 
to  come  ye  may  have  life  everlasting.” 

There  was  a silence.  Then  the  Major 
took  down  his  hand  and  tried  to  look 
from  one  to  the  other  as  they  stood  round 
his  bed.  His  wife  kissed  him.  And  then 
Sara,  weeping,  came  and  kissed  him  also. 

“Where  is  the  clergyman?”  said  the 
Major  to  his  wife,  again  supposing  him- 
self to  be  speaking  apart.  “I  ought  to 
shake  hands, with  him,  you  know.” 

Owen  came  forward,  and  the  Major 
bowed  and  put  out  his  hand.  Then  he 
seemed  to  be  forgetting  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. 44 1 am  very  tired,  Marion,”  he 
said,  not  complainingly,  but  as  if  sur- 
prised. “I  don’t  know  what  is  the  rea- 
son, but  I am  very  tired.”  They  took  out 
the  cushions,  and  he  put  his  head  down 
upon  the  pillow.  In  a few  minutes  he 
was  asleep. 

At  late  twilight  Scar  came  back  in  the 
wagon  with  Judith  Inches  and  Caleb. 
His  mother  was  waiting  for  him  on  the 
piazza;  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  him  several  times.  44  Why,  mam- 
ma, you  are  crying!”  said  the  boy,  sur- 
prised. 44  Are  you  sorry  about  anything, 
mamma  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  Scar.  But  it  is  over  now.  Come 
upstairs.” 

The  Major  was  awake;  he  looked  very 
tranquil.  Sara  was  sitting  beside  him. 
Scar  went  up  to  the  bedside.  44  It  is  Scar,” 
said  Madam  Carroll.  4 4 Don’t  you  remem- 
ber him,  Major  ? Little  Scar  ?” 

4 4 Certainly,”  said  the  Major.  “Of 
course  I remember  him;  a little  child.” 

She  took  his  hand  and  put  it  on  the 
boy’s  head.  The  Major  stroked  the  fair 
hair  gently.  4 4 Little  Scar,  ” he  murmured 
softly  to  himself.  “Yes,  certainly  I re- 
member; little  Scar.” 

THE  END. 


EASTER. 

Like  a meteor,  large  and  bright, 
Fell  a golden  seed  of  light 
On  the  field  of  Christmas  night 
When  the  Babe  was  born. 

Then  ’twas  sepulchred  in  gloom, 
Till  above  His  holy  tomb 
Flashed  its  everlasting  bloom — 
Flower  of  Easter  mom ! 
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TO  one  accustomed  to  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  “Home,”  there  were  signs 
of  a “ gathering  of  the  clans” ; but  so  vague, 
delicate,  impalpable,  were  the  tokens  that 
whenever  Miss  Scattergood  imagined  she 
held  a clew,  she  found  it  as  elusive  as  the 
Irishman’s  flea — “when  you  put  your  fin- 
ger on  it,  it’s  not  there.” 

“Somethin’s  goin’  on,”  said  the  baffled 
virgin,  officially  known  as  “the  Matron” 
— “somethin’s  goin’  on,  and  if  I catch  ’em 
at  it,  I’ll  bring  every  one  of  them  before 
the  Board,  and  we’ll  see  if  that  won’t  set- 
tle ’em.  For  treason  and  plottin’  and 
plannin’,  give  me  a house  full  of  wo- 
men !” 

They  did  not  look  like  such  arch  trai- 
tors as  they  gathered  round  the  board  at 
tea-time,  and  partook  of  the  plain,  often 
scant,  fare  set  before  them,  and  approved  of 
by  the  ‘ 4 Committee  on  Household  Affairs.  ” 
Sixty  girls,  all  young,  for  none  were  ad- 
mitted who  were  over  twenty-two,  very 
weary-looking  most  of  them,  with  that 
pathetic  look  which  grinding  labor  leaves 
on  youthful  faces,  some  indifferent,  some 
bright,  many  pretty — sixty,  “fit  for  trea- 
sons, stratagems,  and  spoils.”  What  was 
wrong  with  their  “Home”  ? 

They  broke  the  rules  continually ; vio- 
lated the  hours  for  rising  and  retiring,  for 
going  out  and  coming  in ; bought  candles 
when  the  gas  was  turned  off  at  ten ; stole 
the  bread  that  was  for  breakfast,  or  the 
cake  for  lunch,  when  the  bill  of  fare  was 
shorter  than  a hungry  girl  could  exist  on ; 
waited  up  for  comrades  who  were  belated, 
and  let  them  into  the  house  by  an  unbolt- 
ed window  when  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  get  possession  of  the  front-door  key. 
In  short,  “there’s  nothin’  they  ain’t  up  to, 
except  courtin’,  and  that  they  have  to  do 
outside,  if  they  do  it  at  all.” 

This  “Home  for  Working-Girls,”  and 
its  branches,  though  not  wholly  a chari- 
table institution,  as  each  inmate  paid  her 
board,  was  under  the  auspices  of  many 
good  people  who  had  given  much  time 
and  thought,  and  even  some  money,  to 
insure  its  proper  management.  They  had 
made  their  rules  of  solid  granite,  if  that 
would  help  any,  so  that  the  general  code 
was  rather  reformatory  and  penitential 
than  otherwise.  But  plainly  something 
was  still  amiss  with  these  troublesome 
giHs.  They  would  go  to  bed  any  time  in 
preference  to  attending  the  little  prayer- 


meetings  that  had  been  arranged  express- 
ly for  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  Board 
had  allowed,  after  a long  and  exhaustive 
study,  and  a serious  viewing  of  the  mat- 
ter in  all  its  lights,  that  each  of  the  girls 
might  have  one  gentleman  caller  one 
evening  during  the  week,  but  strictly  pro- 
hibited such  visitors  on  Sundays.  The 
callers,  however,  seemed  shy  of  the  long 
bare  parlor,  uncarpeted,  desolate,  and  of 
the  fifty-nine  damsels  they  did  not  come 
to  see,  and  especially  of  the  acidulous 
smile  of  Miss  Scattergood,  and  clung  to 
the  traditional  Sunday  night  with  a tena- 
city which  no  prohibition,  reprimand,  dis- 
grace, or  dismissal  affected  in  the  least. 

To  be  sure,  they  dare  not  approach  the 
house,  but  Sunday  afternoons  or  even- 
ings saw  the  Home  forsaken  of  its  daugh- 
ters; they  would  glide  out,  ostensibly  to 
church,  or  to  take  tea  with  some  one,  and 
steal  back,  after  night-fall,  like  so  many 
Bo-Peeps  without  their  sheep. 

Dancing  inside  or  out  was  forbidden: 
indeed,  what  was  not  forbidden  ? Yet  to- 
night Susie  was  dressing  for  a ball ! Vis- 
iting each  other’s  rooms,  too,  was  not  al- 
lowed; but  six  girls,  nevertheless,  admit- 
ted to  the  secret  and  the  toilet,  were  all 
together  in  a chamber  so  small  that,  as 
Beckie  said,  “If  you  walk  in,  you  must 
back  out,  for  you  can’t  turn  around.” 

This  was  Effie’s  room,  and  she  lay  in 
the  little  bed,  with  the  brilliant  color  on 
her  cheeks,  and  the  fever-bright  eyes,  and 
the  sharp  cough  that  told  her  companions 
she  would  never  rise  again.  She  lay  alone 
through  the  long,  long  days  of  her  three 
months’  illness,  and  wearied  for  the  night 
to  come — the  night  that  brought  the  girls 
to  her  bedside  with  little  gifts,  and  whis- 
pered secrets,  and  news  of  the  outside 
world  in  which  she  had  once  taken  part. 

“Effie  wants  to  see  Susie  get  dressed, 
so,  girls,  if  two  of  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  take  the  two  chairs,  and  two  of  you 
stand  in  the  closet,  the  other  two  can 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  This,”  said 
brisk  Beckie,  “is  the  only  accommoda- 
tion our  limited  space  allows.  Nell,  you 
can  stand  in  the  doorway,  and  hum  * The 
Campbells  are  coming’  in  case  the  ene- 
my surprises  us.  The  visitors  will  please 
disappear  into  the  closet  and  under  the 
bed  if  we  are  attacked,  and  hold  their 
breath  till  the  danger’s  over.” 

“ Lucky  thing  the  Board  has  not  regu- 
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lated  the  breathing — it’s  a wonder  they 
didn’t,”  said  Nell. 

“ Oh ! they’d  have  made  a rule  for  that 
too,”  said  Beckie,  “only  they  knew  well 
enough  that  after  you  had  obeyed  all 
they  did  make,  the  little  desire  to  breathe 
you’d  have  left  wasn’t  worth  regulating.” 

“ We  know  it  is  wrong,  Effie ; we  know 
it’s  all  wrong,  but  when  your  ship  comes 
in  you’ll  build  us  a Home,  won’t  you, 
dear?”  said  Susie,  “and  allow  us  to 
dance  ?” 

Effie  was  to  have  money  after  a while, 
when  a dead  father’s  executors  turned 
honest,  and  some  great  railroad  was  built 
somewhere,  and  bonds  matured,  and  many 
other  things  happened  that  Effie  did  not 
understand,  but  when  she  did  get  the 
money  it  was  all  to  be  spent  on  the  girls. 
“Such  a Home,  Susie! — such  a Home! 
Lights  in  all  the  windows,  so  that  you 
could  see  it  far  off  at  night.  Every  room 
bright  and  warm.  Every  chair  an  easy- 
chair.  Books  everywhere,  and  pictures, 
and  no  rules  except  mother  rules !” 

Ah,  there  was  the  key-note ! Was  there 
ever  a Home  for  girls  deserving  of  the 
name  in  which  the  motherly  element 
could  be  safely  ignored,  and  the  govern- 
ment carried  on  by  step-mother’s  breath 
or  sourest  celibacy  ? 

Why  not  sanction  song,  with  praise  for 
her  who  sang  sweetest  ? Why  not  the 
dance,  relaxing  the  limbs  cramped  and 
stiffened  by  labor  ? Why  might  they  not 
laugh  aloud,  and  exchange  their  experi- 
ences of  the  day,  and  rove  at  will,  with 
linked  arms,  through  the  house,  since  all 
day  they  were  silent,  assiduous,  bound 
with  chains  to  the  iron  wheels  of  In- 
dustry ? 

“The  night  cometh  wherein  no  man 
can  work.” 

Alas ! even  that  is  not  the  most  sorrow- 
ful thing! 

Do  you  blame  them  very  much  when 
at  the  very  dreary  entrance  of  this 
“ Home,”  freedom  and  mirth,  beauty  and 
joy,  and  all  that  sweetens  life  after  a day 
of  incessant  and  unremitting  toil,  must 
be  shaken  like  dust  from  the  feet,  and 
she  “who  entered  here  left  hope  behind”  ? 
Of  what  avail  was  it  that  the  Matron, 
lynx-eyed  and  cat-footed,  kept  watch  and 
ward  ? Sixty  pairs  of  bright  eyes,  light 
feet,  and  quick  hands,  with  the  nimble 
wit  of  combined  numbers  against  her  fast- 
withering powers,  overmatched  her  many 
a time.  So  Susie,  who  scorned  a lie,  and 


grieved  and  fretted  in  her  bondage,  must 
eat  the  fair  Dead  Sea  apples,  since  no 
more  wholesome  fare  was  provided  for 
her;  would  suck  poison,  if  sweet,  rather 
than  go  honey  less  to  bed ; break  rules  of 
granite,  defy  disgrace  and  danger,  and 
clutch  with  desperate  hands  a bright- 
winged hour,  though  honor  and  self-re- 
spect were  crushed  in  the  grasping. 

Susie  was  “old  Steinmetz’s  model”; 
Fashion’s  bondmaid,  not  her  daughter. 

She  toiled  from  early  dawn  till  blackest 
darkness  covered  the  earth— or  would  you 
call  it  worse  than  toil,  this  business  of  be- 
ing a model  ? To  stand,  or  walk  to  and 
fro,  or  turn  round  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  times  under  a glaring  skylight, 
that  buyers,  mostly  men  from  the  South, 

East,  and  West,  might  admire  or  criticise 
or  condemn  the  draping  and  fitting  and 
style  of  the  costly  mantles  and  wraps 
which  thejf  came  to  purchase.  Not  only 
to  never  see  the  sun,  but  to  have  the  very 
seasons  reversed.  In  summer’s  swelter- 
ing heat  to  wear  the  prescribed  dress  of 
black  cashmere,  and  stand  muffled  to  the 
neck  in  velvet,  plush,  wool,  or  fur,  and 
soft  wadded  satin  that  would  have  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  a Russian.  In  win- 
ter's deadly  chill  to  show  the  scarfs  of 
gossamer  and  trailing  robes  of  lace  and 
lawn.  Perhaps  you  think  none  but  a bold 
gypsy  would  undertake  to  fill  a position 
like  this  ? They  applied,  certainly ; but 
ah ! where  will  you  find  keener  eyes  than 
were  here  to  inspect,  measure,  and  pass 
the  applicants  ? Modesty,  good-breeding, 
and  grace  were  as  essential  and  as  much 
a matter  of  business  as  height  and  shape 
and  personal  beauty.  If  forty  women 
stood  before  this  grim  tribunal  with  but 
one  modest  mien  among  them,  there  was 
never  any  mistake  or  difficulty  in  finding 
its  possessor.  To  know  whether  a gar- 
ment would  “take,”  it  was  necessary  to 
see  it  worn  as  a belle  would  wear  it;  to 
prove  its  perfection,  perfection’s  self  must 
wear  it  with  ease ; to  enhance  its  beauty, 
beauty  must  stand  draped  in  it. 

For  these  requisites  Susie  received  her 
wages  weekly  and  was  thankful.  The 
continual  presence  of  the  firm  protected 
her  from  rude  remarks  or  undue  famil- 
iarity. She  stood  silent  ever,  statuesque, 
looking  steadily  before  her,  hearing  and 
seeing  only  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Dread- 
ing nothing  from  these  hurried  men  of 
business,  who,  however  much  they  might 
have  been  inclined  to  trifle  or  amuse  them- 
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selves,  had  as  little  time  as  opportunity. 
With  the  keen  instinct  of  a sensitive  soul 
she  had  learned  to  know  that  there  was 
comparative  safety  in  her  exposed  posi- 
tion, calling  as  it  did  on  the  generosity 
and  gallantry  of  the  men  around  her.  Be- 
cause bold  admirers  might  intrude  or  rude 
salesmen  insult,  they  were  more  strict- 
ly warned  away  from  forbidden  ground. 
Even  Charley,  who  had  invited  her  to  the 
ball,  seldom  spoke  to  her  during  business 
hours,  and  so  solitary  was  she  in  the  crowd- 
ed salesroom  that  in  three  years  she  had 
made  but  a single  friend,  not  counting 
Charley,  who  was  simply  an  admirer,  nei- 
ther friend  nor  lover. 

When  not  engaged  in  “trying  on,” 
which  was  but  seldom,  she  took  her  work 
of  tacking  on  tassels  or  making  bows  to  a 
little  table  near  the  window  of  “old  Ab- 
bott’s den.”  Old  Abbott  was  the  book- 
keeper in  Steinmetz  and  Co.’s  private  of- 
fice. There  were  dozens  of  others,  up- 
stairs and  down ; but  he,  forever  at  his 
desk  in  an  inner  room,  to  or  from  which 
there  was  no  going  save  past  the  firm’s 
own  tribunal,  reminded  her  of  a prisoner 
of  state.  Untiring,  but  hopeless  ; faith- 
ful, but  unpraised  and  unrewarded ; not 
yet  thirty,  but  with  the  grayness  of  pre- 
mature age  creeping  over  him,  and  cling- 
ing like  a burr  to  his  very  name ; friend- 
less, but  ever  gentle  and  friendly  to  her 
— what  was  there  wrong  with  the  man  l 

%i  Oh,  you  see,”  said  Charley,  in  one  of 
their  homeward  walks,  “he  comes  of  a 
good  family,  Abbott  does.  He  appropri- 
ated some  of  the  firm’s  money  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  caught  at  it,  too ; he 
had  done  it  to  keep  his  father  out  of  some 
financial  difficulty,  and  bungled  it  some- 
how, for  Steinmetz  is  like  a steel-trap. 
They  had  all  the  evidence  they  wanted  to 
put  him  in  jail,  besides  his  own  confes- 
sion, but  they  re-instated  him  in  the  office 
on  his  father’s  account — at  half-price;  for 
he  couldn’t  get  work  anywhere  else  after 
that.  His  father  died  soon  after— they  say 
it  killed  him — and  Abbott  lives  alone  with 
his  mother.  Steinmetz  works  him  like  a 
slave,  too.  Why,  he  does  the  work  of 
three  men ; for  in  importation  season  they 
keep  him  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and 
give  him  Sunday  work  besides.  I pity  him 
often.  The  boys  have  a joke  that  he  is 
chained  by  the  leg  to  his  desk.  He  might 
be,  for  all  we  know,  since  no  one  is  allow- 
ed in  his  room  except  the  firm.” 

“Poor,  poor  fellow  1”  said  Susie. 


He  had  sinned  and  suffered,  and  after 
years  of  humiliating  service  he  encounter^ 
ed  strange  faces  or  new  hands  about  the 
place  with  peculiar  horror.  In  a day  or 
two  they  always  learned  his  story,  and  he 
could  see  their  knowledge  of  his  crime  so 
plainly  in  the  look  of  wonder  or  curiosity 
with  which  they  afterward  regarded  him 
that  he  shrank  from  it  as  he  might  have 
shrunk  from  heated  iron.  When  Susie 
first  came  he  waited  in  an  agony  of  ap- 
prehension for  the  changed  expression 
with  which  the  frank  eyes  would  rest  on 
his,  till  he  could  scarcely  work  for  think- 
ing of  it.  He  longed  to  rush  from  his  den 
and  declare  himself  a felon  that  he  might 
end  this  miserable  suspense.  But  day 
after  day  passed  and  he  saw  no  glance 
that  stung  him  into  bitter  remembrance. 

It  was  spring-time,  and  one  morning  Susie 
brought  a handful  of  arbutus,  fragrant 
and  fresh,  which  she  had  bought  in  pass- 
ing the  market. 

4 4 Won’t  you  have  a spray,  Mr.  Abbott  ?” 
she  said,  brightly.  * 4 Indeed,  I almost 
bought  it  for  you.  I do  love  it  so,  for  it 
grows  so  good  and  sweet  underneath  all 
the  withered  leaves and  then  he  under- 
stood that  she  knew,  and  he  would  have 
kissed  the  hand  that  held  the  flowers,  had 
it  been  possible.  However,  with  Stein- 
metz, senior  and  junior,  bearing  down 
upon  them,  he  simply  bowed  his  thanks, 
cherished  the  spray  in  \yater,  and  ere 
it  withered  pressed  it  in  his  pocket-book 
with  day  and  date.  Poor  old  Abbott! 

Saw  you  ever  Beauty  dressing  for  a 
ball  ? The  most  indifferent  and  ascetic 
soul  can  not  look  on  the  transforming 
process  without  some  degree  of  interest. 

The  homely  seed  to  the  scarlet  blossom, 
the  rough  bulb  to  the  fair  lily,  the  gray 
chrysalis  to  the  gorgeous  wings,  are  not 
more  wonderful  in  their  way  than  this 
magic  by  which  a woman  rises  from  the 
kitchen's  smoke,  the  hearth’s  ashes,  the 
November-browed  life  of  every  day,  and 
flits  away,  a goddess  in  a rainbow-tinted 
robe,  “ this  head  of  May  with  April  mood,” 
a creature  44  too  bright,”  alas ! if  not 

“too  good, 

For  human  nature’s  daily  food.” 

Did  not  each  girl  feel,  as  Susie  was  stripped 
of  her  black  garment,  that  for  her  too  the 
future  held  a similar  beautiful  possibility? 

It  was  simply  rehearsal  for  all  but  Effie, 
and  for  her  too  the  change  had  its  signifi- 
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cance.  They  would  all  in  turn,  except 
her,  steal  away  to  theatre  or  concert, 
moonlight  rowing  or  sleigh -ride,  and 
come  back  to  be  admitted  by  some  faith- 
ful comrade  who  kept  watch,  well  aware 
that  she  would  some  time  need  a like 
service.  Peril,  danger,  certain  dismissal 
following  detection,  enhanced  forbidden 
pleasures,  and  surrounding  Susie’s  slender 
figure  as  she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
they  decked  her  with  as  much  devotion  as 
if  she  were  a princess  and  they  her  maids 
of  honor.  They  unbraided  the  raven 
hair,  fastened  it  in  shining  waves  upon 
the  shapely  head,  and  powdered  it  with 
diamond-dust  till  it  glistened  like  frost  in 
the  moonlight.  How  well  they  knew 
how  to  tone  down  the  too-glowing  cheek, 
these  cunning  artists ! Nor  were  flowers 
and  the  old  lace  (a  comrade’s  only  heir- 
loom), and  the  bangles  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  wanting.  Each  girl  had  brought 
her  best,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as 
Susie’s  taste  decided.  When  at  last  they 
lifted  the  white  robe  over  her  shoulders, 
and  gave  it  the  thousand  nameless  touch- 
es with  which  women  complete  a toilet, 
Susie,  the  bondmaiden,  had  disappeared, 
and  Aphrodite,  indeed,  seemed  risen  from 
the  sea. 

“It  reminds  me  of  Cinderella,”  said 
Beckie. 

“It  reminds  me  of  the  resurrection,” 
said  Effie. 

For  an  instant  they  were  silent,  con- 
science-stricken. 

“ 4 Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair, 

She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old,’” 

quoted  Nell,  gayly.  “You  look  like  an 
angel,  Susie !” 

“I  feel  like  a fallen  one!  Cold  chills 
run  down  my  back,  and  there’s  a stone 
on  my  heart  l” 

“ Somebody’s  walking  over  your  grave, 
they  say,  when  you  feel  so.” 

“What  nonsense!”  said  Susie,  with  a 
quick  glance  at  Effie.  “ Of  what  is  it  the 
sign,  then,  when  you  wake  in  the  morning 
glad,  and  don’t  know  what  about  ?” 

“It’s  a sign,”  said  Effie,  “that  some 
bird  is  fledging  that  will  sing  for  you; 
some  flower  budding  that  will  bloom  for 
you;  some  friend  a little  nearer  who  will 
love  you;  the  sun  shining  and  the  grass 
growing  in  some  fair  spot  where  our  lines 
4 shall  be  cast  in  pleasant  places,’  of  which 
the  morning  joy  is  but  the  faint  foreshad- 
owing— ” 
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“ Or  would  you  say,”  said  Beckie,  who 
hated  the  guilty  feeling  that  somehow 
crept  over  them  in  Effie’s  presence,  “as 
old  Scrooge  did,  4 It  may  be  a blot  of  mus- 
tard, a crumb  of  cheese,  or  something 
wrong  with  your  digestion’  ?”  It  was 
Beckie,  too,  who  could  always  arouse  Su- 
sie’s rebellious  spirit.  44  Some  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  see  you  now,  you  darling,” 
said  she.  “ If  they  had  Nannie  up  before 
them  for  wearing  a wrapper  faced  with 
crimson,  and  rated  Helen  not  so  much 
for  extravagance  as  for  the  white  dress 
‘fit  for  Saratoga  or  Newport,’  to  what  a 
state  of  petrifaction  would  you  reduce 
them ! A working-girl  in  4 gloss  of  satin 
and  glimmer  of  pearl’ !” 

“If  Helen  designs  and  makes  as  well 
as  earns  her  own  dress,  and  Nannie  loves 
red,  is  that  a sin,  or  even  anybody’s  busi- 
ness]?” 

“Don’t  curl  your  lip  at  me,  dear;  I’m 
not  one  of  the  managers,”  said  Beckie. 

4 4 If  the  powers  that  regulate  us  even  in 
our  choice  of  a morning  beverage,  and 
allow  us  a glass  of  water,  a mug  of  milk, 
or  a cup  of  tea,  but  not  the  tea  and  water, 
or  the  milk  and  the  water,  or  the  tea  and 
milk  together — if  these  powers  take  to 
regulating  the  color  of  our  clothes  as 
well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“Love  and  crave  the  thing  forbidden, 
of  course,”  said  Susie. 

. 4 4 Like  a true  daughter  of  Eve ; but  don’t 
forget  the  flaming  sword,  my  dear.” 

“ I shall  not  forget  it,  when  I brave  it 
to-night  for  only  a glimpse  of  that  para- 
dise of  which  I never  was  an  inhabitant; 
but  shall  I not  4 smell  of  a rose  through  a 
fence’  ?” 

“ If  I did  not  hate  punning  I'd  say  that 
was  a cause  of  offense.  But,  my  dear 
Cinderella,  were  I your  godmother  for  an 
hour  to-night,  do  you  know  what  revenge 
I’d  like  to  take  on  these  incapables  who 
rule  us  with  a rod  of  iron  ?” 

4 4 Incapable !”  said  Nell.  4 4 Did  not  one 
of  them  for  whom  I sewed  to-day  ask  me 
to  make  a hem  an  inch  wide,  and  then 
say,  ‘Show  me,  please,  how  wide  is  an 
inch’?” 

44  Well,  I’d  go  to  this  Artists’  Ball,  since 
Charley  says  4 all  the  tone  in  town  will  be 
there,’  and  I’d  strip  these  grand  dames  by 
magic  of  every  stitch  of  clothes,  of  theirl 
jewels,  their  pleasures,  and  set  them  in  the 
midst  of  the  raw  material,  until  they  had 
learned  how  to  value  the  services  of  Cin- 
derella and  others  of  her  ilk.” 
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“You  savage!” 

“I  would,  indeed,”  continued  Beckie, 
“and  laugh  to  see  them  with  their  shoes 
all  gone  to  bundles  of  leather,  their  shin- 
ing silk  to  cocoons,  their  flannel  to  fleece, 
their  linen  to  flax,  their  cambric  to  cotton, 
their  jewelry  to  unburnished  lumps  of 
ore!  What  a sight  that  would  be!  and 
how  many  millions  of  years  do  you  sup- 
pose they’d  sit  shivering  there  before 
they’d  be  able  to  produce  anything  from 
such  chaos  ?” 

“‘The  Campbells  are  coming,”’  lilts 
Nell  at  the  door,  and  closing  it  behind  her 
she  saunters  leisurely  through  the  corridor 
to  meet  the  approaching  Matron  on  her 
round  of  inspection.  She  delays  her  with 
a request,  and  then,  refused,  seeks  her  own 
room.  In  Effie’s  there  is  a rushing  as  of 
leaves  stirred  by  the  autumn  wind,  a flut- 
tering as  of  wings,  a breathless  flurry,  and 
then  all  is  still.  Effie  sleeping  and  Beckie 
calmly  reading  are  all  that  meet  her  gaze 
as  she  softly  opens  the  door ; but  were  her 
ears  as  sharp  as  her  eyes  she  must  almost, 
they  thought,  have  heard  the  throbbing  of 
those  muffled  hearts  in  the  closet  and  un- 
der the  bed.  She  hears  nothing,  however, 
and  passes  on. 

Their  work  done,  they  had  now  to  con- 
trive a way  to  get  Susie,  in  such  a dress, 
unseen  from  the  house ; once  out,  all  was 
well,  for  Charley  would  be  waiting  near 
at  hand  with  the  carriage  in  the  whirling 
snow-storm.  Perilous  work  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  fifty  pairs  of  eyes,  and,  worst 
of  all,  to  pass  the  Matron’s  door ! 

“You  will  draw  this  gossamer  cloak 
over  your  fine  feathers,  my  bird-of-para- 
dise,”  said  Beckie,  “and  you’ll  look  as 
black  as  any  crow.  I will  precede  you  to 
the  door  of  the  fair  Scattergood  and  draw 
her  attention  to  my  nervous  and  exhausted 
condition,  superinduced  by  my  exertions 
as  tire- woman,  though  I shall  not  mention 
it  She  so  dearly  loves  to  give  me  a bit- 
ter dose  that  I think  she  will  really  go 
over  to  the  medicine  closet  to  get  it  for  me 
herself,  and  while  I ensnare  her  into  the 
infirmary,  do  you  make  your  escape. 
Mind,  if  you  are  taken  alive,  I shall  not 
know  you.” 

To  fly  along  the  dim  corridor  and  down 
the  stairs  with  bated  breath  and  beating 
heart,  to  step  artiptoe  past  the  room  whence 
the  fiery-eyed  and  pitiless  dragon  might 
issue,  to  glide  unnoticed  through  the  low- 
er hall,  and  never  pause  till  portal  and 
steps  and  pavement  were  left  behind — 


this  was  the  work  of  a few  minutes,  yet  it 
seemed  like  an  age  of  torturing  dread. 

Once  in  the  carriage,  where  Charley  sat, 
impatiently  expectant,  hope  revived  and 
strength  returned.  She  would  not  spoil 
one  instant  of  the  precious  and  dear-bought 
hours  by  forebodings  of  evil. 

In  the  ball-room  at  last,  she  felt  as  one 
might  who  had  fallen  asleep  a slave, 
scourged  and  beaten  with  stripes,  and 
waked  to  find  herself  a queen.  She 
walked  like  one  uplifted  with  the  sense 
of  wings,  in  that  nervous  state  of  exalta- 
tion which  the  unaccustomed  intoxica- 
tion of  flowers  and  flashing  lights,  music 
and  perfume,  produced  in  her  whirling 
brain.  The  past  offered  her  but  mem- 
ories of  hopeless  servitude,  the  future 
brought  only  despair,  but  by  the  light  of 
this  so  beautiful  present  she  would  warm 
herself,  though  to-morrow  she  must  cover 
her  head  with  its  ashes ; to-night  she  would 
sprinkle  with  wine  and  wreathe  with  roses 
this  two-edged  sword  called  Pleasure, 
though  to-morrow  it  pierced  her  to  the 
heart ! 

Not  until  she  found  herself,  an  hour 
past  midnight,  again  within  the  walls  of 
her  prison,  did  the  reaction  come.  Dark- 
ness, to  her  always  gloomy  and  depress- 
ing, seemed  horrible  by  contrast  with  the 
scene  of  enchantment  from  which  she  had 
torn  herself.  She  durst  not  speak  a word 
to  Beckie,  who  had  waited  and  watched 
for  her.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to 
groping  their  way  unlighted,  to-night  she 
shook  with  vague  terrors,  and  the  very 
blackness  of  the  grave  seemed  yawning 
to  swallow  her;  she  fancied  a pitfall  at 
every  wavering  step,  and  grasping  her 
companion’s  hand  tightly  within  her  froz- 
en fingers,  together  they  silently  made 
their  way  to  the  upper  corridor.  Safe  at 
last!  She  had  gone  and  returned  unseen 
and  unmissed.  But  listen!  They  had 
made  no  sound,  aroused  no  sleeper:  what 
could  they  hear  but  the  quiet  breathing 
or  the  soft  murmuring  of  the  slumbering 
household  ? Nay,  piercing,  shrill,  a voice 
at  her  very  ear  startled  the  silence  of  the 
night:  “Susie!” 

And  her  name  rang  through  the  dark* 
ness  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  some  distant 
star.  Then  at  their  very  feet  low  moan- 
ing that  curdled  the  blood  in  their  veins, 
a rustling  as  of  ghostly  wings,  a rising 
form  in  the  darkness,  before  which  they 
stood  appalled,  speechless,  cold  outstretch- 
ed hands  that  grasped  them  with  the  touch 
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of  death,  and  around  them  the  suffocating 
blackness  of  the  night. 

“Merciful  Heaven!  what  can  it  be?” 
and  Susie  wildly  strove  to  release  her 
hands  from  the  chill  lingers  that  held  hers 
like  a vise. 

“Effie — only  Effie.” 

“Poor,  poor  child!”  said  Susie,  as  she 
held  the  lifeless  form  to  her  heart,  “where 
have  you  been  ? Cold  and  wet — so  wet. 
Feel  her  night  dress,  Beckie ; it  is  wet  with 
something  from  neck  to  foot.” 

With  her  life-blood,  alas ! She  had  had 
a hemorrhage  while  alone,  and  rising  to 
seek  help,  had  fainted  in  the  corridor  at 
Susie’s  feet. 

‘ ‘ Don’t  whisper  any  more,  Beckie ; rouse 
them  up,  and  get  a light.  Dear  God,  do 
not  let  her  die  in  my  arms  till  she  can  see 
our  faces  once  more !” 

A light ! An  hour  ago  she  had  light  and 
to  spare,  and  now  not  one  gleam  for  the 
dying  one  whose  breath  came  so  icy  cold 
on  her  cheek,  and  whose  blood  was  stain- 
ing the  snowy  dress  and  trickling  in  heavy 
drops  to  the  floor. 

Thank  Heaven  for  this  candle  which 
disobedience  had  ever  ready  for  emer- 
gency, and  by  whose  flickering  beam  they 
carried  her  most  tenderly  to  bed,  and 
saw,  awe-struck,  that  the  end  indeed  had 
come.  “Fearfulness  and  trembling  are 
come  upon  them;”  “their  heart  is  sore 
pained  and  withered  like  grass.  ” Weeping 
they  fall  on  their  knees  beside  the  bed, 
unconscious  that  in  the  doorway  stands 
the  astonished  Matron  with  her  lamp. 

“ Pray,  Susie,  pray !” 

How  could  she  pray  in  that  dress,  and 
with  her  throat  as  dry  as  summers  dust  ? 
How  dare  she  refuse  to  pray,  when  in  a 
few  moments  Effie  would  be  beyond  the 
sound  of  her  voice  ? 

“ Now  God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner! 
Look  with  Thine  eyes  of  infinite  pity  on 
this  our  sister  who  is  passing  to  that  house 
of  many  mansions,  not  built  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens — to  a Home  where 
the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by 
day,  and  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the 
sun,  nor  of  the  moon ; for  the  Lord  God 
Himself  shall  lighten  it,  and  He  shall  be 
with  them,  and  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away.” 

And  so  comforted,  Effie  departed  from 


these  shadows  to  greet  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day. 

Of  the  twenty-five  ladies  who  composed 
the  Board  of  Managers,  who  so  sternly  in- 
flexible as  the  President,  Mrs.  Paul  Van 
Brunt  ? 

So  many  years  had  elapsed  since  Sully 
had  painted  her  portrait  as  a slender  belle 
in  her  first  ball  dress  of  priceless  lace, 
with  lovely  arms  and  snowy  bosom  bare, 
that  she  had  forgotten,  in  carrying  her 
present  portly  weight,  the  bounding  blood 
and  fiery  impulses  of  her  youth.  She  had 
danced,  and  sung,  and  feasted,  and  spent 
the  glorious  hours  of  her  spring-tide  to  so* 
little  purpose  that  for  the  young  creatures 
in  this  “Home”  she  had  not  one  memory 
left  to  soften  bitter  denial,  haughty  pro- 
hibition, and  strictest  surveillance.  So- 
they  sat,  with  her  at  their  head,  these 
twenty-five  wise  ones,  and  discussed  Su- 
sie’s case,  which,  true  to  her  word,  the  Ma- 
tron had  laid  before  them.  They  pass- 
ed their  judgment  on  her  boldness,  her 
disobedience,  her  contumacy.  That  these 
were  the  general  characteristics  of  her 
class  there  was  no  doubt.  That  leniency 
only  fostered  insubordination,  and  mercy 
nursed  the  viper  of  ingratitude,  were  ax- 
ioms that  their  system  had  proved  a hun- 
dred times;  and  to  the  end  that  an  exam- 
ple might  be  set,  that  the  thoughtlessness 
of  youth  might  be  rebuked,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh  crucified,  and  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world  removed  afar  from 
the  inmates  of  this  Home,  it  was  resolved* 
that  this  girl  Susie  be  requested  to  go  from 
under  its  roof  and  seek  a home  elsewhere. 

Elsewhere  ? Ah,  where  ? 

Fast-falling  tears  dropped  in  her  lap  as. 
she  sat,  the  day  after  her  dismissal,  under 
old  Abbott’s  window,  and  faster  still  they 
fell  when,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  tiny 
note  that  fluttered  to  her  feet,  she  read 
these  words : 

“That  you  should  weep,  who  brought 
to  me  the  relief  of  the  first  merciful 
thought  my  sin  had  found  in  ten  years 
of  expiation,  is  like  the  bitterness  of  death ! 
I entreat  you,  let  me  help  you.  If  4 un- 
derneath the  withered  leaves ’ of  my  life 
you  look,  you  will  find  there  the  fra- 
grant flowers  of  hope  renewed  and  faith 
strengthened  by  your  sweet  charity. 
Grateful  remembrance,  faithful  friend- 
ship, my  Home,  and  more  if  you  will  ac- 
cept it,  are,  as  I am,  yours  ever, 

“Abbott.” 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  A GALLERY. 

AND  now  we  must  let  a few  years  go 
by,  and  come  to  a certain  Private 
View  day  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  Han- 
over Square.  This  Gallery,  which  was 
intended  to  be  an  adjunct  rather  than  a 
rival  to  the  Royal  Academy,  had  been 
opened  for  the  first  time  the  year  before, 
and  had  provoked  a good  deal  of  animad- 
version, favorable  and  otherwise.  For 
while  some  declared  (with  more  insist- 
ence than  was  at  all  necessary)  that  its 
chief  characteristic  was  an  affected  imi- 
tation of  the  manner  of  the  early  Floren- 
tines, but  with  the  beauty  and  light  and 
gladness  of  the  old  painters  replaced  by  a 
sickly  languor  and  distortion  and  decay; 
that  the  decorative  character  of  the  classic- 
al designs  in  no  wise  served  as  a cloak  for 
obvious  ignorance  of  anatomy  and  conse- 
quent bad  drawing  of  the  human  form; 
and  that  the  landscapes  were  less  remark- 
able for  a reverential  study  of  nature  than 
for  an  impertinent  audacity,  there  were 
others  who  maintained  (with  a touch  of 
personal  injury  in  the  tone  of  their  re- 
monstrances) that  this  Hanover  Gallery 
collection  was  a welcome  relief  from  the 
inanity  of  the  common  run  of  exhibi- 
tions; that  at  all  events  it  drove  people 
to  think ; that  a seeking  after  the  highest 
in  art,  with  whatever  short-comings,  was 
better  than  the  complacency  of  mediocri- 
ty ; that,  in  short,  anything  was  desirable 
that  could  help  to  get  rid  of  the  simpering 
curate  sort  of  stuff  that  had  for  so  long 
told  its  commonplace  and  silly  little  stories 
on  the  walls  of  British  galleries.  It  needs 
only  be  added  here  that  among  the  most 
vehement  of  the  admirers  of  this  new  in- 
stitution was  John  Ross.  Whether  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Royal  Academy’s 
continued  neglect  of  him  may  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  feeling  it  is  un- 
necessary to  inquire,  for  human  motives 
are  mixed  things;  but  at  all  events  his 
championship  of  the  new  Gallery  was  so 
uncompromising  that  Mrs.  Chetwynd,  who 
was  al  ways  on  the  lookout  to  do  little  kind- 
nesses in  this  way,  contrived  a meeting  be- 
tween Sir  Cyril  Smith,  who  was  the  Direct- 
or of. the  place,  and  the  Scotch  artist,  which 
had,  as  it  turned  out,  sufficiently  import- 
ant results  for  one  of  them. 

So  on  this  summer-like  day  in  spring 


there  was  a large  and  fashionable  assem- 
blage circulating  through  the  rooms,  or 
congregated  in  groups  here  and  there, 
chatting,  or  regarding  their  neighbors’  cos- 
tumes, which,  among  the  young  maidens 
at  least,  tended  rather  to  sadness  of  hue 
and  quaintness  of  design.  But  there  was 
one  group  there,  of  which  a tall,  bright- 
eyed young  lady  was  a conspicuous  mem- 
ber; and  certainly  her  gown,  if  there  was 
a suggestion  of  medievalism  about  the 
shape  of  it,  was  not  lacking  in  boldness 
and  richness  of  color.  It  was  a velvet 
gown,  of  the  color  of  the  very  darkest 
sort  of  wall-flower — a deep  ruddy  purple; 
and  it  was  trimmed  with  lace,  or  what  ap- 
peared to  be  lace,  of  a dusky  yellow — not 
the  yellow  of  primroses,  but  rather  of  daf- 
fodils. It  was  more  the  costume  of  a young 
matron  than  of  a girl;  but  indeed  when 
you  looked  at  this  person,  it  was  not  her 
dress  that  first  attracted  notice,  but  the 
grace  and  self-possession  of  her  bearing, 
and  the  bright,  frank  laugh  of  her  eyes. 

A tall,  elderly,  handsome  man  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  to  her. 

“My  dear  child,”  said  he,  taking  her 
hand,  4 4 1 have  been  hunting  for  you  every- 
where. I was  told  you  had  come.  And 
how  well  you  are  looking  I And  your 
dress,  too — they  say  it  is  the  prettiest  in 
the  room.  Very  pretty — very  pretty  1” 

44  But  you  need  not  praise  me  for  it,  Sir 
Cyril,”  said  she,  “nor  my  dressmaker  ei- 
ther. My  husband  chose  the  colors.  W as 
not  that  obedient  of  me?  I told  him  I 
dressed  only  to  please  him,  and  that  ho 
might  as  well  choose  what  colors  he  liked 
best.  Was  not  that  sweet  of  me  ?” 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “young  wives  are  al- 
ways like  that  at  first — ” 

“Young  wives,  indeed!  And  my  boy 
will  be  four  years  old  next  June !” 

44  And  your  boy  will  have  very  little  to 
thank  you  for  if  you  go  catching  another 
fever,  and  have  to  winter  in  Italy,  leaving 
the  poor  little  fellow  at  home.  Where  is 
your  husband  ?” 

“Oh,  he’s  away  with  John  Ross  some- 
where— fighting,  no  doubt.  They’re  al- 
ways fighting  now,  ever  since  we  came 
back  from  Italy.” 

“Have  you  been  round  the  rooms  yet ?” 
he  asked,  glancing  at  the  little  group  of 
friends  from  whom  he  had  slightly  sepa- 
rated her.  She  forthwith  introduced  him. 

“ No,”  she  said.  “ It  is  a little  too  be- 
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wildering  yet — to  me  at  least.  All  one’s 
friends  seem  to  be  here ; and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  remember  all  you  want  to  say  at 
the  moment  that  one  has  no  time  for  the 
pictures.  It  is  more  exciting  than  sitting 
on  a terrace  at  Sorrento,  or  in  a veranda 
at  Capri,  watching  the  tourists  climbing 
up  the  steps  on  the  donkeys.  We  went 
to  Ischia  after  you  left  us.  Now  don’t 
stop  talking  to  me,  Sir  Cyril ; for  you 
have  all  your  friends  to  receive — ” 

“And  the  whole  day  to  do  it  in,”  said 
he,  lightly.  “No,  but  I am  coming  back 
to  you.  You  must  not  go  away  any- 
where for  lunch.  I will  come  for  you  at 
one.  Mind  you  have  got  hold  of  your 
husband  and  Mr.  Ross ; there  is  some- 
thing very  nice  and  quiet  prepared  in  a 
corner — an  invalid’s  luncheon,  you  know. 
Now  go  and  get  a seat;  don’t  stand  about 
all  day ; but  indeed  I never  saw  you  look- 
ing better  in  my  life.” 

He  was  going  away,  when  he  suddenly 
turned. 

4 4 Bless  my  soul !”  he  exclaimed.  4 4 1 was 
almost  forgetting  to  ask  how  your  aunt  is 
—better,  I hope  ?” 

44  Oh,  I think  so.  I think  she  is  almost 
quite  better.  But  she  likes  perfect  rest, 
and  seems  disinclined  for  the  trouble  of 
going  out.  She  says  she  won’t  go  with 
us  to  Boat  of  Garry  this  year.” 

“But  she  is  not  ailing  now  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  scarcely  at  all;  the  warm  wea- 
ther suits  her,  and  all  she  suffers  from  now, 
she  says,  is  an  incurable  laziness.” 

“ One  o’clock,  then,  mind.” 

Almost  immediately  after,  Fitzgerald 
came  hurrying  along. 

4 4 Have  you  heard?  has  any  one  told 
you  ?”  he  said,  eagerly. 

“I  have  heard  nothing  in  particular,” 
she  said.  44  But  why  did  you  put  on  that 
shabby  old  shooting-coat  ? Every  one  else 
has  a frock-coat,  and  gloves.  Where  are 
your  gloves  ? This  isn’t  Capri.” 

4 4 Every  one  says  that  Ross’s  pictures  are 
the  feature  of  the  exhibition,”  he  said,  in 
the  same  rapid  way,  not  in  the  least  mind- 
ing her  remarks  about  his  clothes.  4 4 They 
have  given  them  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
head  of  the  next  room — all  five  in  a row. 
Come  along  and  see  them.  Gifford”— 
here  he  turned  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who,  with 
his  wife,  a tall  and  stately  dame,  was  now 
examining  some  of  the  pictures  close  by — 
“Gifford,  come  and  see  some  pictures  in 
the  next  room.  I told  you  they  would 
make  their  mark.” 


“Your  friend  Ross’s,  I suppose  ?” 

4 4 Yes.  Come  and  judge  for  yourself. 
Mind  you,  I mean  to  praise  them,  friend 
or  no  friend ; so  if  you  are  afraid  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Liberal  Review,  you’ll 
have  to  get  somebody  else.  Or  we  will 
appeal  to  an  impartial  authority,  if  you 
like.” 

No  doubt  Mr.  Gifford,  as  the  little  party 
together  made  their  way  up  to  the  head  of 
the  next  room,  considered  that  he  himself 
was  quite  sufficient  of  an  impartial  au- 
thority ; and,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was 
much  struck  by  the  series  of  landscapes. 
Or  rather  there  was  only  one  landscape, 
treated  under  five  different  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  subject  was  the  stretch 
of  meadow,  water,  hill,  and  sky  visible 
from  the  window  of  the  dining-room  at 
Boat  of  Garry ; the  first  showing  the  calm 
clear  dawn  arising  in  the  east,  the  world 
being  quite  still  and  silent  and  lifeless;  in 
the  second  was  all  the  variety  of  a windy 
summer  day — masses  of  white  cloud  and 
shadow,  the  trees  blowing,  the  work  in 
the  fields  going  on,  and  over  at  the  hori- 
zon an  ominous  rising  of  purple ; then,  in 
number  three,  a desolation  of  rain,  every- 
thing gray  and  blurred  and  hopeless ; num- 
ber four  showed  the  afternoon  clearing  up 
somewhat,  with  a golden  mist  beginning 
to  tell  as  the  sunlight  got  through  the 
moisture;  and  finally  the  peace  of  a clear 
moonlight  night. 

44  A most  excellent  idea !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Gifford,  at  once.  4 4 Why,  that  is  how  one 
becomes  familiar  with  a place ! Why  has 
no  one  done  that  before  ? No  one  wants 
any  more  variety  than  that  — indeed,  it 
shows  all  the  more  what  skill  the  artist 
has  when  he  can  do  without  fresh  mate- 
rials. My  dear  fellow,  you  may  praise 
those  as  much  as  ever  you  like.  They 
are  the  best  thing  I have  seen  in  the  ex- 
hibition yet,  except  your  wife’s  portrait 
Praise  them  as  you  like;  I sha’n’t  inter- 
fere with  you.” 

44  But  you  know,”  Fitzgerald  said, 
44  there  will  be  a scrimmage  amongst  the 
critics,  just  as  there  was  last  year.  Now 
don’t  let  the  Liberal  Review  in  for  any- 
thing rash.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do: 
suppose  we  appeal;  suppose  we  take  the 
opinion  of  a thoroughly  skilled  artist?” 

44  Not  a bit.  On  that  theory  you  would 
have  me  allow  poets  to  review  other  poets’ 
poems,  and  novel-writers  to  review  other 
people’s  novels,  and  so  on.  Would  that 
be  fair?  We  have  set  our  faces  against 
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it  since  ever  the  Liberal  Review  was 
started.” 

“ And  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  only  opin- 
ion worth  having,”  Fitzgerald  ventured  to 
say,  “if  you  can  make  sure  it  is  without 
bias.  Who  can  decide  anything  about 
any  art  who  has  not  shown  that  he  has 
mastered  its  technicalities?  Surely  the 
valuable  opinion  is  that  of  a man  who 
knows  the  art ; who  is  himself  a profi- 
cient ; and  who  is  so  far  above  everybody 
else  that  jealousy  or  envy  is  out  of  the 
question.” 

“And  do  you  expect  the  Liberal  Re- 
view to  pay  men  like  that — ” 

“Oh,  I was  not  talking  about  writing 
at  all,”  Fitzgerald  said,  with  a laugh.  “ I 
was  talking  about  these  pictures.  Now  I 
would  take  the  opinion  of  Sydenham  be- 
fore any  other.  He  is  far  beyond  rivalry ; 
he  can  paint  landscape  just  as  well  as  por- 
traits, and  nobody  can  come  near  him  in 
either — ” 

“ He  is  too  good-natured ; he  finds  good 
in  everything,” Mr.  Gifford  objected.  “I 
have  walked  round  the  Academy  with  Syd- 
enham. Not  a word  of  objection  any- 
where; always  the  best  points  picked  out; 
the  difficulties  explained  to  you;  always 
praise,  especially  if  the  picture  is  by  one 
of  the  younger  men;  always  encourage- 
ment— very  good-natured,  but  not  criti- 
cism. No;  I propose  that  if  there  is  to  be 
any  appeal,  it  will  be  to  your  wife,  for  she 
knows  the  place.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  we  want 
your  opinion  of  Mr.  Ross’s  landscapes.” 

“Oh,  don’t  ask  me,” said  the  tall  young 
lady  in  the  wall-flower  and  daffodil  gown ; 
“ I want  to  buy  them,  and  can’t  afford  it.” 

“ Well,  that  is  an  honest  criticism,”  Mr. 
Gifford  said.  “I  think,  Fitzgerald,  you 
may  let  the  Liberal  Review  speak  well  of 
the  Boat  of  Garry  studies.  But  where  is 
Ross  himself  ?” 

“He  won’t  come  into  this  room.  He 
says  it  is  like  having  himself  put  into  a 
frame,  and  people  examining  him  with  a 
microscope.” 

But  now  they  had  to  set  to  work  to  go 
through  the  galleries  systematically  and 
seriously,  though  that  was  often  interrupt- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  a fresh  batch  of  friends 
who  were  all  of  them  anxious  to  see  the 
portrait  of  Mary  Chetwynd  (as  some  of 
them  still  called  her),  which  had  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  They  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Ross,  moreover,  whose  remarks,  if  some- 


what disjointed  and  dogmatic,  were  gen- 
erally to  the  point. 

“That  fellow?”  he  said,  regarding  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  had  obviously  spent 
an  enormous  amount  of  care  in  construct- 
ing an  allegory  (but  the  conundrum  was 
difficult  of  solution  until  you  turned  to* 
the  title  in  the  catalogue).  “That  fel- 
low ? Look  at  the  thrawn  necks ! look  at 
the  sham  sentiment!  That  fellow?  he 
would  get  painted  tin  flowers  to  put  on 
his  mother’s  grave.  There,”  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  the  full-length  portrait  of  Fitzger- 
ald’s wife  that  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  “Look  at  that,  now.  That  is 
painted  by  a man  who  knows  that  it  is 
his  business  to  paint,  and  no  to  bother  his 
head  with  the  twelfth  century,  or  the  fif- 
teenth century,  or  any  other.  Long  ago 
he  shook  off  the  corpse-cloths;  you  canna 
bind  a giant  in  spider-webs.  There’s  just 
nothing  that  man  can  not  paint:  put  it 
before  him — a young  lady’s  face,  a bit  of 
moorland,  a collie-dog — no  matter  what  it 
is — put  it  before  him,  and  then  you  find 
the  master-hand  getting  it  on  to  the  can- 
vas with  a power  and  a carelessness  that 
has  grown  out  o’  the  anxiety  and  hard 
work  of  a lifetime — the  details  that  tell,  in  ; 
the  details  that  are  of  no  use,  out . Look 
at  that  fan  for  color,  now— the  sharp  line 
in  the  dusk  of  the  dress.  Look  at  the 
eyes:  they’re  no  saying:  ‘What  do  ye 
think  of  me?  Am  I looking  my  best? 
Am  I standing  right?’  They’re  saying: 

4 Here  I am.  I am  in  the  world  as  well  as 
you.  I could  speak  to  you  if  I liked.* 
People  think  he  is  careless ; I say  that  he 
is  careless  about  what  is  non-essential; 
but  many  a hard  struggle  it  took  him  to 
find  out  that.  Would  they  like  him  to 
labor  the  thing,  so  they  could  count  the 
pins  in  the  pin-cushion  ?” 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,”  said  a voice 
behind  them,  “I  must  really  beg  and  en- 
treat of  you  to  come  away.” 

They  turned  and  found  before  them  Mr. 
Sydenham  himself,  and  also  his  pretty 
wife,  whom  Fitzgerald  had  in  by- gone 
days  endeavored  to  bribe  with  sandwiches. 

“ Is  it  fair?”  said  he.  /‘Is  it  the  act  of 
a Christian  woman  to  stand  opposite  my 
paint,  and  show  people  the  difference  ? 
And  you  just  back  from  Italy,  too,  with 
the  Neapolitan  sun  on  your  cheeks  ?” 

“I  was  listening  to  a lecture,  Mr.  Syd- 
enham,” said  she.  “ Mr.  Ross  was  deliv- 
ering a lecture ; and  you  would  have  been 
pleased  if  you  had  heard.” 
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“Is  it  to  be  ‘claw  me,  and  I’ll  claw 
thee,’  then  ?”  said  the  famous  Academi- 
cian, with  a good-natured  smile.  “There’s 
nothing  in  these  rooms  to  beat  your  fine 
Irish  sketches,  Mr.  Ross.” 

“It’s  no  a claw  I want  from  ye,  sir,” 
said  John  Ross,  grimly.  ‘ 4 It’s  a ‘ scratch, ’ 
when  some  decent  fellow  some  day  puts 
me  up  for  an  Associate.  It  is  what  every- 
body looks  for,  I suppose ; though  I jalouse 
there’ll  be  more  gray  nor  red  in  my  beard 
by  that  time.” 

“You  shall  have  my  ‘ scratch,’  and  wel- 
come; and  I hope  long  before  then,”  said 
the  Academician ; and  then  again  he 
begged  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  come  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  her  portrait, 
which  she  was  not  loath  to  do,  for  she 
was  very  hungry,  she  said,  and  one  o’clock 
had  arrived. 

Presently  Sir  Cyril  Smith  appeared  and 
'Carried  the  party  off  in  a body — John  Ross 
alone  seeming  shy  or  reluctant.  But  he 
!?as  very  soon  put  into  a pleasant  humor 
by  his  neighbor  at  table,  who  happened  to 
be  Mrs.  Sydenham,  who  said  she  imagined 
he  must  be  the  friend  on  whose  behalf 
Fitzgerald  had  endeavored  to  bribe  her 
with  sandwiches. 

“ That  was  no  use,”  said  he,  bluntly. 

“No,  I should  think  not,”  said  this 
pretty  woman,  with  a charming  smile. 
“I  should  think  not,  indeed.  Not  sand- 
wiches. At  my  time  of  life  one  knows 
better  than  to  eat  sandwiches — ” 

“ I wasna  thinking  of  that,  mum,”  said 
Ross;  “I  was  thinking  your  husband 
ought  not  to  be  bothered  with  any  such 
•things.  A man  that  can  paint  as  he  can 
paint  should  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  interfere  with  his  time  or  attention.  If 
he  wastes  a day,  the  councry  loses  just  so 
much.” 

“Oh,  but  he  takes  great  interest  in  the 
younger  men.  And  I am  very  glad  he 
•thinks  so  highly  of  your  pictures— it  was 
not  to  you  alone  he  said  that;  and— and 
•of  course  you  must  be  proud  of  the  place 
they  have  got.” 

“ Oh,  ay,”  he  said ; “ the  tod  will  find  a 
hole  somewhere.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon  ?” 

But  as  he  did  not  answer— or  did  not 
hear— she  went  on  to  say  that  she  under- 
stood he  was  again  going  to  Ireland  with 
the  Fitzgeralds ; and  they  were  going  early 
this  year,  were  they  not  ? and  had  he  been 
allowed  to  see  anything  of  the  volume  of 
poems — or  poetical  dramas — that  Mr.  Fitz- 


gerald was  understood  to  have  finished  in 
Italy,  and  that  was  now  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication ? John  Ross  answered  as  best  he 
could;  but  he  was  getting  rather  discon- 
tented; for  there  was  nothing  to  drink  at 
this  needlessly  sumptuous  repast  but  thin 
cold  wine.  At  last,  however,  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  was  in  vain  tempting  him 
with  various  decanters, 

“I  say,  my  man,  could  you  get  me  a 
wee  droppie  o’  whiskey  ?” 

“Yes,  sir;  certainly,  sir.” 

And  after  that  Mr.  Ross  proved  a far 
more  pleasant  companion,  and  gave  Mrs. 
Sydenham  such  a picture  of  the  life  at 
Boat  of  Garry,  and  such  graphic  accounts 
of  the  exploits  of  himself  and  his  friends 
there,  that  she  said  that  nothing  but  his 
description  of  the  demon  steam-yacht  de- 
terred her  from  begging  for  an  invitation 
there  and  then. 

After  luncheon  there  was  a movement 
to  return  to  the  pictures;  and  Fitzgerald 
seized  the  opportunity  to  bid  them  good- 
day. 

“Where  are  you  off  to  now ?”  his  wife 
asked. 

“ I want  to  overhaul  one  or  two  of  the 
libraries,  if  there’s  time  before  dinner.” 

“ Let  me  go  with  you.” 

4 ‘ In  that  dress  ? You  would  be  a pretty 
spectacle  in  Shoreditch.” 

“ I could  remain  in  the  hansom.” 

4 4 Get  away  with  you.  You  are  off  duty ; 
you  are  a helpless  invalid,  though  you 
don’t  look  it.  Stay  with  Mrs.  Sydenham, 
and  see  your  friends.  My  shooting-coat 
isn’t  swell  enough  for  that.” 

44  Very  well,”  she  said.  “ When  shall 
you  be  home  ?” 

44  At  a quarter  to  seven,  whatever  hap- 
pens. I left  word  there  would  be  an  enor- 
mous table  d'hOte,  so  you  can  seize  hold 
of  all  the  nice  people.  Don’t  forget  John 
Ross;  don’t  lose  sight  of  him.  We  will 
make  John  Ross  the  occasion,  and  we  will 
get  him  to  make  a speech.” 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  I 
won’t  have  anybody  tortured.  Shall  I 
ask  the  Giffords  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  the  Sydenhams?” 

44  If  they  have  not  had  enough  of  us 
to-day  already.  Ask  anybody  you  like 
who  happens  to  be  disengaged.  It  is 
John  Ross’s  day;  let  him  have  a triumph 
in  the  evening.” 

And  in  a couple  of  minutes  thereafter 
he  was  in  a hansom,  making  for  Corn- 
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mercial  Road  East,  and  striving  to  extract 
a few  items  of  intelligence  from  that  morn- 
ing’s newspaper,  which  he  had  not  before 
had  time  to  glance  over. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AT  INISHEEN. 

And  again  we  will  let  a few  more  years 
go  by,  bringing  us  to  quite  the  other  day, 
in  fact.  At  a window  of  a room  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel  at  Inisheen  a small  boy, 
apparently  about  eight  or  nine,  is  stand- 
ing regarding  the  carriage  and  pair  below 
which  are  being  led  off  to  the  stable-yard. 
He  is  a good-looking  little  lad,  with  large, 
soft,  pensive  eyes,  a square  forehead,  and 
curly  hair;  a healthy-looking  little  chap 
too,  though  one  foot  is  off  the  ground,  and 
he  is  supporting  himself  with  a stick.  To 
him  enters  his  father. 

“Well,  Master  Frank,  shall  you  be  able 
to  amuse  yourself  while  I go  out  for  a 
stroll  ? You  see  what  comes  of  climbing 
after  wood-pigeons’  nests.” 

“ A good  job,  too,”  remarked  the  small 
boy,  with  complacency. 

‘ 4 What  is  ? Spraining  your  ankle  ?” 

4 4 Yes.  You  wouldn’t  have  brought  me 
with  you  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  papa. 
Mamma  said  you  were  very  busy.  And  I 
wasn’t  to  interfere  with  you.  I was  to 
take  great  care  not  to  be  a trouble  to  you, 
she  said,  for  you  liked  to  be  alone  when 
you  were  finishing  a book,  and  I wasn’t  to 
mind  if  you  left  me  by  myself.  And  I 
don’t  mind  a bit.” 

He  glanced  round  the  room. 

44  And  is  this  really  the  inn  that  your 
papa  kept  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is;  perhaps  you  don’t  think 
much  of  it  ?” 

44  Well,”  said  the  small  boy,  with  deli- 
cacy, not  wishing  to  wound  his  father’s 
feelings,  “it  isn’t  very  swell,  is  it?” 

“When  I was  a boy,  my  lad,  it  was  the 
only  hotel  in  Inisheen,  and  it  was  regard- 
ed as  a place  of  importance.  See,  here  are 
your  books.  You’d  better  sit  down  for  a 
while,  and  give  your  foot  a rest.” 

“ I like  the  stories  you  tell  better  than 
those  in  the  books,”  remarked  Master 
Frank,  regarding  the  volumes  with  any- 
thing but  favor,  “only  mamma  says  I 
ought  never  to  believe  them.” 

“ Which,  though  ?” 

“The  stories  you  tell.  Mamma  says 


you  are  always  making  a fool  of  people. 
Was  it  true,  papa,  about  the  man  who 
went  to  India  ?” 

“Really  there  are  so  many  people  go 
to  India  that  I have  forgotten.” 

“ But  the  man  who  went  out  to  India, 
and  he  pretended  to  have  a sunstroke ; and 
then,  when  he  came  back,  he  was  allowed 
to  do  anything  he  liked,  for  his  friends 
were  afraid  of  bringing  it  on  again,  and 
the  police  always  let  him  off,  because  he 
had  been  mad ; and  he  lived  such  a merry 
life.  Was  that  true,  papa  ?” 

“Well,  if  it  had  not  happened,  how 
would  people  have  .known  anything 
about  it  ?”  was  the  evasive  reply.  “ Now 
take  a book,  and  put  your  foot  up  on  a 
chair,  while  I go  and  see  if  there’s  any- 
body in  the  place  I know  now.  I don’t 
suppose  there  will  be,  since  Andy  the  Hop- 
per— Do  you  remember  the  sketch  of 
him  that  Mr.  Ross  made  for  you  one 
night  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  papa.”  ( 

“Well,  he  is  away  at  Tramore  now, 
they  say;  and  I doubt  whether  there  is  a 
human  being  I know  now  in  the  town.” 

And  yet,  when  he  went  out  into  the 
sunlight,  this  older  part  of  Inisheen  did 
not  seem  to  have  changed  much  during 
the  last  seven  years.  If  there  was  any 
difference,  it  lay  rather  between  the  In- 
isheen that  he  was  accustomed  to  dream 
about  and  this  present,  every-day,  rather 
commonplace  Inisheen.  This  was  the 
second  time  he  had  visited  the  little  town 
since  finally  he  had  left  it  for  London, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  same  rectifica- 
tion had  to  be  made.  Yes;  there  were 
the  quiet,  respectable-looking  houses,  and 
the  shops,  and  the  town-hall ; the  wharves 
and  quays,  with  tar-barrels  and  coals ; the 
barks  and  brigantines  stranded  on  the 
mud;  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  bay, 
and  the  sunny  green  of  the  hills  beyond. 
To  get  a wider  view  he  climbed  up  the 
face  of  the  steep  slope  on  which  the  town 
is  partly  built;  there  were  cottages  here 
and  there  apparently  clinging  hazardous- 
ly to  the  ascent;  fragments  of  old  ruins 
cropping  up;  cocks  and  hens  fluttering 
among  the  dust  or  hiding  among  the 
nettles;  children  claihbering  over  walls 
topped  with  marjoram;  and  an  old  gen- 
tleman, in  a jacket  without  sleeves,  fast 
asleep  in  a damp  and  shady  angle  of  a 
garden  wall  which  was  profuse  with  moss 
and  hart’s-tongue  fern.  Then  he  came  to 
the  inclosures  round  the  houses  of  the 
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richer  people — on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
amid  gardens  and  lush  meadows;  and 
from  this  height  he  could  look  down  on 
the  picturesque  little  harbor,  and  the  rip- 
pling green  waters  of  the  bay,  and  the 
wide  sand-banks  left  exposed  by  the  tide; 
and  also  on  the  far  expanse  of  sea,  pale 
and  blue  in  the  hazy  sunlight,  with  one 
or  two  dots  of  ships  apparently  njaking 
slowly  in  for  the  tiny  port  before  a gentle 
southerly  breeze. 

He  felt  so  much  of  a stranger  here ! No 
doubt,  if  he  were  to  go  through  the  shops 
down  there,  he  might  discover  this  one  or 
that  who  would  perhaps  recognize  Master 
Willie;  and  no  doubt,  if  he  were  away  up 
over  the  hills  there  (“the  mountain,”  they 
called  them),  he  could  find  a cabin  or  two 
where  he  would  be  welcomed  by  some 
aguish  old  crone  with  many  a “Glory  be 
to  God!”  But  of  his  old  intimates,  as  he 
had  learned  from  time  to  time,  there  was 
scarcely  one  left.  His  father  had  died 
many  years  before.  Why,  even  the  Cork 
Chronicle,  which  the  Inisheen  people  used 
to  take  in  chiefly  because  Master  Willie 
put  his  poetry  about  Inisheen,  and  his 
songs  and  palaverings  about  the  Inisheen 
girls,  into  it,  existed  no  longer.  When  he 
drove  up  to  the  Imperial,  the  very  hostler 
who  took  the  horses  had  never  heard  of 
the  Fitzgeralds  who  once  had  the  place. 
And  yet,  as  he  looked  at  the  quays  and 
the  houses  and  the  harbor,  Inisheen  did 
not  seem  to  have  changed  so  much.  It 
was  he  who  was  changed ; and  something 
else — was  it  his  youth,  or  a remembrance 
of  his  youth,  that,  whether  he  thought  of 
it  or  not,  was  always  haunting  him,  and 
making  Inisheen  look  strange  ? — seemed 
now  far  away. 

He  wandered  down  from  this  height, 
thinking  he  would  go  and  have  a look  at 
the  newer  Inisheen  that  faced  the  sea. 
As  he  was  walking  along  the  main  thor- 
oughfare of  the  older  town — perhaps  not 
noticing  much — and  passing  one  of  the 
side  streets  leading  to  the  quays,  he  heard 
an  exclamation  behind  him — 

“ The  Lord  be  marciful  to  us !” 

He  turned  instantly,  and  recognized  old 
Molly,  who  for  innumerable  years  had 
sold  nuts  and  apples  and  oranges  to  the 
boys  of  Inisheen.  The  old  woman  strug- 
gled up  from  the  barrel  on  which  she  was 
sitting. 

“Och,  God  help  us  all,  ’tis  yourself, 
Masther  Willie!”  she  said,  and  she  seized 
his  hand  with  her  long  skinny  fingers. 


“Och,  'tis  the  great  gintleman  you  are 
now,  wid  your  horses  and  your  carriages 
riding  through  the  town.  Shure  I thought 
’twas  yoursilf,  Masther  Willie;  and  then 
I thought  ’twasnansinse ; and  shure  you’re 
come  to  take  the  place  your  father  had  be- 
fore ye — his  sowl’s  in  glory,  amin! — oh, 
wirasthrue,  but  me  back  is  broke  wid  the 
could  nights — and  ver  honor’s  coming 
back  to  the  Impayrial  now;  and  you’ll 
have  a good  word  for  ould  Molly  wid  the 
sarvints — ” 

He  had  to  explain  to  the  ancient  Molly 
— whose  aspect,  by-the-way,  would  have 
been  more  venerable  had  her  gray  hair 
been  less  dishevelled,  and  had  she  worn  a 
dress  more  appropriate  to  her  age  and  sex 
than  an  old  soldier's  jacket,  the  scarlet  of 
which  had  got  sadly  faded  through  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  weather — that  he  had 
no  intention  of  re-establishing  the  Fitz- 
geralds in  the  Imperial  Hotel;  and  then 
he  presented  her  with  all  the  silver  he 
could  find  in  his  pockets,  and  passed  on. 

How  often  he  had  walked  along  this 
very  road,  in  the  far  by -gone  days,  with 
the  eager  ambitions  and  wild  desires  of 
youth  busy  with  the  future!  And  now 
that  he  had  attained  to  almost  everything 
he  had  dreamed  of— in  certain  directions 
to  far  more  than  ever  he  had  dreamed  of — 
to  what  did  it  all  amount?  Well,  he  had 
made  many  friends,  known  and  unknown, 
and  that  was  pleasant;  and  he  strove  to 
remain  on  kindly  terms  with  them,  and 
to  do  what  little  he  could,  in  the  way  of 
writing,  if  that  might  be  of  any  service  to 
them,  in  as  thorough  and  honest  a fashion 
as  was  possible.  But,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  there  was  not  anything  in  life  much 
better  than  showing  a picture-book  to  a 
sick  child,  or  some  such  simple  act  of  be- 
nevolence or  charity;  and  in  this  respect 
he  had  entirely  adopted  the  views  of  his 
wife.  Neither  he  nor  she  was  concerned 
about  the  motives  that  might  be  imputed 
to  them.  If  it  was  a luxury,  they  could 
afford  it.  If  it  was  self -gratification,  at 
least  it  did  not  harm  others.  If  it  was 
outraging  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy, the  principles  of  political  economy 
would  have  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

In  short,  both  he  and  she,  as  it  turned  out, 
found  themselves  with  so  many  things  to 
do  that  they  really  had  no  time  to  sit 
down  and  construct  analyses  of  the  Moral 
Faculty. 

This  newer  Inisheen  outfronting  the 
sea  was  more  changed  than  the  older  part 
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of  the  town,  for  a number  of  new-looking 
villas  had  been  added — most  likely  the 
.summer  residences  of  the  Cork  people. 
But  it  was  pleasanter  for  him  to  turn  his 
back  on  these,  and  find  before  him  the  old 
familiar  picture  : the  spacious  view  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  conjuring  up  before 
his  mental  vision  whenever  he  wanted  to 
introduce  a sense  of  light  and  width— and 
perhaps  a touch  of  solitariness — into  his 
writing.  Solitary  enough  it  was.  No- 
thing but  the  level  miles  of  pale  brown 
sand,  and  the  vast  extent  of  glassy  pale 
blue  sea,  and  between  these  the  long  thin 
lines  of  the  ripples  that  came  in  and  in, 
darkening  in  shadow,  until  suddenly  there 
was  a gleam  of  silver,  thin  as  the  edge  of 
a knife,  and  then  a curling  over  of  white 
foam  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  the  pro- 
tracted 44  hs — 88—88”  as  the  wave  broke 
along  the  shore.  A pale  and  placid  pic- 
ture; perhaps  a trifle  sad  also;  for  with 
such  a faint  and  fair  background  the  mind 
is  apt  to  set  to  work  to  put  in  figures — and 
these  would  be  walking  along  the  sand, 
naturally;  and  they  might  be  young,  and 
dreaming  dreams. 

Then  he  recollected  the  poor  chap  with 
the  sprained  ankle ; and  so  he  turned  and 
walked  leisurely  back  to  the  hotel,  discov- 
ering, when  he  got  there,  that  Master 
Frank  had  been  engaged  the  while  in  carv- 
ing his  name  in  bold  letters  on  one  of  the 
window-shutters. 

44  When  I grow  up,  papa,”  said  he,  con- 
templating this  tentative  effort  at  immor- 
tality, 44 1 hope  I shall  be  famous  like  you.” 

44  Who  told  you  I was  famous  ?”  his  fa- 
ther said,  with  a laugh. 

4 4 Mamma.  I wish  I could  get  such  nice 
letters  from  people  you  don’t  know ; from 
America,  and  Canada,  and  as  far  away  as 
where  Robinson  Crusoe  lived.  Sometimes 
mamma  reads  them  to  me.  What  did  you 
do  to  make  the  Queen  call  you  4 well-be- 
loved’ ?” 

4 4 What  nonsense  has  got  into  your  head 
now  ?” 

44  No,  it  is  not,”  said  Master  Frank,  per- 
tinaciously. 4 4 Mamma  read  it  out  of  a big 
book.  The  Queen  said  you  were  4 trusty 
And  well-beloved.’” 

4 4 Oh,  that  is  nothing.  Don’t  you  know, 
when  the  Queen  appoints  you  a Royal 
Commissioner  to  inquire  into  anything, 
that  is  the  phrase  she  uses?  I suppose 
your  mamma  had  got  hold  of  that  Blue- 
book — ” 

“But  the  Queen  would  not  say  so  un- 


less she  meant  it.  She  doesn’t  tell  lies, 
does  she  ?” 

44  Why,  of  course  not.  Well,  Master 
Frank,  until  you  are  older  we  will  post- 
pone the  subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
will  have  some  tea.  I suppose  you  are 
aware  that  you  may  have  late  dinner 
with  me  to-night  ?” 

4 4 Just  as  you  please,  papa.  Mamma 
said  I was  not  to  trouble  you.” 

44  And  you  have  remembered  your  les- 
son very  well.  In  consideration  of  which 
I will  tell  you  a story.” 

“Oh,  will  you  ?”  and  immediately  the 
small  lad  hobbled  across  from  the  window 
to  his  father’s  knee,  looking  up  with  his 
big  girlish-looking  eyes  full  of  expecta- 
tion. For  the  stories  his  papa  told  were 
far  more  wonderful  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  books. 

44  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  story  of  a 
bull  I” 

44  A very  wild  one  ?” 

44  A fearfully  wild  one.” 

There  was  a sort  of  sigh  of  delight 

“Well,  this  bull  used  to  roam  about 
just  behind  this  very  town  of  Inisheen; 
and  it  is  very  open  there— plenty  of  bog- 
land — and  he  could  see  you  from  a great 
distance;  and  he’d  come  stalking  along 
the  road,  right  in  the  middle,  and  allow 
no  one  to  pass.  And  he  was  especially 
savage  with  boys;  and  you  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve the  roundabout  ways  we  had  to 
take — ” 

44  Oh,  were  you  one  of  them,  papa  ?” 

44 1 was  alive  then,”  the  story-teller  con- 
tinued, evasively, 44  and  I may  have  looked 
on  and  seen  what  the  other  boys  did.  But 
the  terrible  business  about  this  beast  was 
that  he  could  hop  over  a wall  with  the 
greatest  ease ; and  it  was  no  use  shutting  a 
gate  on  him  if  he  meant  to  be  after  you. 
He  was  a terror  to  the  whole  district,  es- 
pecially to  the  boys;  and  we  used  to  get 
angry — I mean,  they  used  to  get  angry — 
and  wonder  what  they  would  do  to  the 
bull  if  only  they  could  get  the  chance. 
Then  at  last  one  of  us — one  of  them— hit 
on  a plan.  They  went  carefully  along  the 
road  and  picked  out  a place  where  the  bog 
came  close  up,  and  where  there  were  just 
two  or  three  clumps  of  moss,  so  that  you 
could  cross  over  if  you  went  lightly  and 
watched  your  footing.  Of  course  you  re- 
member w'hat  Bruce  did  at  Bannockburn  ?” 

44  He  dug  pits  and  covered  them  over.” 

4 4 Precisely.  Well,  then,  this  was  a sort 
of  ambuscade  like  that.  I don’t  think 
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ambuscade  is  the  right  word ; but  it’s  good 
enough  for  a bull.  Well,  then,  the  next 
thing  the  boys  did — ” 

“ But  you  were  one  of  them,  papa  ?” 

“ I might  be  looking  on.  I might  have 
gone  round  by  the  bog  that  day.  At  all 
events  they  went  to  a person  called  Andy 
the  Hopper  that  I’ve  often  told  you  about ; 
and  Andy  was  a curious-minded  creature, 
who  always  liked  to  have  red  sleeves, 
when  he  could  afford  it,  to  his  jacket;  and 
they  got  the  loan  of  an  old  jacket  with  the 
red  sleeves,  and  they  spread  that  out  on 
two  sticks,  and  away  they  went  along  the 
road.  And  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
bull.  He  didn’t  say  anything;  he  only 
looked.  Then  they  went  on,  cautiously, 
until  they  were  within  a certain  distance; 
and  there  they  stopped.  The  bull  didn’t 
move.  Then  they  began  to  retreat  a lit- 
tle— and  you  must  know,  Master  Frank, 
that  a bull  always  understands  that  as  an 
invitation  for  him  to  come  and  chivy  you. 
The  bull  came  on  a bit,  stopped  for  a sec- 
ond, then  gave  a loud  bellow,  and  then 
came  on  faster.  This  was  precisely  what 
those  wicked  boys  wanted.  For  now  they 
turned  and  took  to  their  heels,  and  the 
bull  came  careering  after  them ; and  then, 
at  the  spot  they  had  marked,  they  left  the 
road  and  went  hopping  across  the  bog, 
that  was  very  wet  at  that  time,  for  there 
had  been  much  rain.  Very  well,  then, 
you  see,  when  the  bull  came  tearing 
along,  he  had  no  notion  of  a strategy,  or 
an  ambuscade,  or  anything  of  that  kind ; 
and  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  he 
was  far  heavier  than  a boy,  and  that  his 
sharp  hard  feet  would  sink  where  theirs 
would  just  touch  the  little  dry  clumps; 
and  so  in  he  went  with  a splash  and  a 
struggle — and  another  splash  and  a strug- 
gle— and  another  splash  and  another 
struggle — always  getting  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  thick  black  mud,  and  bellow- 
ing and  roaring  with  rage.  You  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  Mind  you,  when 
we  stopped  and  looked,  I won’t  say  we 
weren’t  a little  bit  frightened ; for  if  one 
of  his  fore-legs  had  got  hold  of  a piece  of 
good  solid  ground,  we  might  have  had 
another  run  for  it,  and  he’d  have  knocked 
the  whole  town  to  smithereens  before  he’d 
have  stopped.  After  a long  time,  how- 
ever, he  gave  it  up.  He  found  his  strug- 
gles useless;  and  when  he  bellowed  it 
wasn’t,  ‘Wait  till  I catch  you!*  it  was, 

4 Who’s  going  to  get  me  out?’  ” 

“Papa,”  said  Master  Frank,  thought- 
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fully,  “could  you  have  got  near  him 
then  ?” 

‘ 4 Oh  yes,  I dare  say.  He  was  stuck  fast.  ” 

“You  could  have  got  near  him  in 
safety  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  I think  so,”  answered  the  fa- 
ther, not  doubting  that  the  boy,  who  had 
been  taught  to  be  kind  to  all  animals,  had 
imagined  some  way  of  getting  the  poor 
bull  out  of  his  troubles. 

“Then  didn’t  you  get  a big  stick  and 
beat  him  over  the  head?”  said  Master 
Frank,  eagerly. 

“Well,  no,”  said  the  papa,  a little  dis- 
appointed. “ But  I’ll  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened: it  took  nearly  half  the  people  of 
Inisheen  to  get  that  bull  out;  for  they 
were  all  afraid  to  go  and  fasten  the  ropes; 
and  when  it  did  get  on  to  dry  land  again 
it  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  the  population 
of  the  neighborhood.  I don’t  think  I saw 
that,”  the  narrator  added,  demurely. 

“ You  didn’t  wait  to  see  it  hauled  out  ?” 
said  Master  Frank,  with  staring  eyes. 

“No.  You  see,  Frankie,  there  were  a 
lot  of  wicked  boys  about  the  place,  and  the 
people  suspected  they  had  inveigled  the 
bull  into  the  bog;  and  supposing  I had 
been  about  just  at  that  time — looking  on, 
you  know — well,  they  might  have  thought 
I had  had  a hand  in  it,  and  one  might 
have  got  into  trouble.  It’s  always  the 
best  plan  to  keep  away  when  you  see  a 
scrimmage  going  on.  The  most  innocent 
people  are  sometimes  suspected.  Never 
you  go  near  crowds.” 

Master  Frank  thought  over  this  story 
for  some  time,  and  then  he  said,  in  an  ab- 
sent kind  of  way, 

“I  believe  it  was  you  yourself,  papa, 
that  teased  the  bull  into  the  bog.” 

They  had  late  dinner  together  in  the 
evening,  and  no  doubt  it  was  that  circum- 
stance that  provoked  Master  Frank  into 
unusual  animation  and  talkativeness,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  unlocked  many  a 
dark  and  secret  cupboard  of  his  mind 
where  he  had  stored  away  subjects  or  re- 
marks for  subsequent  examination.  He 
startled  his  father,  for  example,  by  sud- 
denly, and  d propos  of  nothing,  asking 
him  how  it  was  possible  for  a man  to 
have  three  grandmothers. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  his 
father  said. 

“ Why,  don’t  you  remember,  papa,  the 
organ-grinder  coming  to  Hyde  Park  Gar- 
dens, and  playing 4 The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer’ ?” 
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“No,  I don’t  recollect  that  remarkable 
circumstance.  I suppose  he  didn’t  remain 
very  long  ?” 

“But  don’t  you  remember  you  asked 
mamma  what  sort  of  a man  he  could  have 
been  who  first  twisted  the  air  about  with 
variations  ? — and  then  you  began  and  told 
me  all  that  you  hoped  had  happened  to 
him  when  he  was  alive.” 

“Well,  I don’t  remember  that  either.” 

“And  you  said  you  hoped  he  had  three 
grandmothers,  and  never  knew  what  his 
name  was,  because  they  kept  bothering 
him.” 

“I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I think 
we  must  have  been  talking  nonsense, 
Frankie.” 

“And  mamma  said  you  had  invented 
enough  evil  things  for  him,  and  you 
might  turn  to  the  men  who  were  cutting 
the  tails  off  cattle  and  shooting  act  people 
here  in  Ireland.” 

“The  less  you  say  about  that  the  bet- 
ter, Master  Frank,  for  in  this  part  of  the 
country  walls  have  ears.” 

“I  know,”  said  Master  Frank,  confi- 
dently, “that  mamma  will  be  very  glad 
when  you  have  done  with  the  fishing,  and 
we  all  go  back  to  England  again.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“But  I heard  her  say  so,  papa!” 

“She  was  having  a little  joke  with  you, 
Master  Frank.  You  don’t  understand 
these  deep  questions  yet,  my  lad.  Don’t 
you  know  that  I am  not  a landlord,  nor 
an  Englishman,  nor  one  who  pays  rent  ? 
So  you  see  I can’t  do  anything  wrong ; 
and  we  are  as  safe  at  Boat  of  Garry  as  in 
Hyde  Park.” 

“I  know  mamma  does  not  like  you  to 
go  away  fishing  by  yourself,”  said  Master 
Frank,  doggedly. 

“ But  do  I ever  go  away  fishing  by  my- 
self— or  did  I ever  go  away  fishing  by  my- 
self until  you  must  needs  set  about  sprain- 
ing your  ankle?  And  supposing  there 
were  any  of  these  rascals  about  Boat  of 
Garry,  which  there  are  not ; and  suppos- 
ing they  were  coming  stealing  along  on 
tiptoe  when  I wasn’t  watching;  and  sup- 
posing you  were  standing  by,  with  a gaff 
in  your  hand,  and  a gaff  with  a remark- 
ably sharp  steel  point,  what  then  ? What 
would  you  do  ? You  can  lay  hold  of  a 
salmon  or  a sea-trout  smartly  enough. 
Could  you  catch  one  of  Captain  Moon- 
light’s men  by  the  ear  ?” 

The  boy  did  not  answer  that,  for  he 
was  evidently  considering  something 
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with  much  care.  At  last  he  said,  medi- 
tatively, 

“I  wish  you  were  the  king,  papa,  and 
then  you  would  show  the  rascals  some- 
thing.” 

* 4 But  how  ? What  should  I do  ?” 

“Kill  the  whole  lot,”  was  the  prompt 
answer. 

“Well,  that  would  teach  them  a lesson, 
wouldn’t  it  ?” 

Dinner  over,  Fitzgerald  drew  in  his 
chair  to  the  fire — more  by  custom  than 
for  warmth,  for  the  night  was  mild— and 
lit  a cigar,  and  proceeded  to  look  over  a 
newspaper.  This  last  performance  was  a 
sore  trial  for  the  patience  of  Master  Frank, 
who  doubtless  considered  that  it  would 
have  been  much  more  sensible  to  devote 
the  time  to  a discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country  between  two  congenial  minds. 
As  for  himself,  he  scorned  to  seek  refuge 
in  books.  Not  having  two  legs  that  he 
could  twist  about  the  chairs  in  his  usual 
fashion,  he  put  the  one  at  his  disposal  into 
every  conceivable  attitude,  until  he  near- 
ly succeeded  in  tilting  the  table  over  with 
his  foot;  then  he  tied  a bit  of  string  to  a 
tea-spoon,  and  twitched,  to  see  if  it  would 
spin  like  a spoon-bait;  then  he  got  out  his 
pocket  knife,  and  slowly  and  carefully 
sharpened  the  edge  on  the  boards  of  a 
book,  finishing  up  by  carving  his  initials 
thereon,  just  to  try  the  point,  as  it  were; 
and  then,  as  time  went  on,  he  grew  sus- 
picious. 

“Papa,”  said  he,  “you  are  not  going 
out,  are  you  ?” — for  indeed  Fitzgerald  had 
once  or  twice  gone  to  the  window  and 
glanced  outside. 

“If  I do,”  his  father  said,  “it  won't 
make  any  difference.  It  will  soon  be 
time  for  you  to  be  off  to  bed.  I may  go 
out,  but  I shall  not  be  long,  and  you  will 
be  sound  asleep.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  for  a while, 
Master  Frank  being  engaged  in  drawing 
a portrait  of  Balbus  on  the  title-page  of 
his  Latin  grammar.  Then  he  said, 

“Is  it  a beautiful  night,  papa?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

Then  again, 

“ Is  it  a very  beautiful  night,  papa?” 

“The  moon  must  be  getting  higher 
now,”  his  father  said,  going  to  the  win- 
dow and  pushing  the  blind  aside.  “Oh 
yes,  it  is  a fine  enough  night.” 

The  boy  got  hold  of  his  stick  and  hob- 
bled across  the  room. 

“Let  me  look,  papa.  Oh,  isn’t  it  a 
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beautiful  night!  What  a pity  it  is  we 
can’t  see  the  sea!” 

“Frank,”  said  his  father,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  boy’s  head,  “would  you  like 
to  go  with  me  ?” 

He  looked  up  with  a bright,  eager  look 
of  assent  and  gladness;  but  instantly, 
with  a great  deal  of  bravery,  he  shook  his 
head. 

“I  promised  mamma  not  to  bother 
you,”  he  said,  slowly.  “And — and  be- 
sides, papa,  I can’t  walk.” 

He  hung  down  his  head  a little,  to  hide 
the  tears  of  disappointment  that  would 
rise  to  his  eyes.  His  father  was  looking 
out  of  the  window,  and  did  not  notice. 
But  presently  he  said : 

“Poor  chap,  you’ve  had  rather  a dull 
afternoon.  Look  here,  Frankie,  I’ll  tell 
you  what  we’ll  do — as  sure  as  ever  was. 
The  horses  have  done  almost  nothing  to- 
day; supposing  we  were  to  get  the  car- 
riage round  ? What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
We’ll  go  for  a drive,  my  lad;  and  then 
you’ll  not  only  see  the  sea  in  moonlight, 
but  the  bay  also,  and  a wooded  glen  I was 
going  to.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

“Mamma  won’t  be  angry?”  suggested 
Master  Frank,  doubtfully;  but  it  was 
clear  from  his  face  that  he  regarded  the 
proposal  with  immense  delight. 

“ We  will  buy  her  something,  Frankie, 
to  pacify  her,  when  we  get  back  to  Ban- 
try.  Now  you  go  and  sit  down,  and  I 
will  get  hold  of  Murtough,  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  we’ll  have  the  carriage  ready 
for  you.  But  I can  tell  you,  my  lad,  that 
wasn’t  how  I was  treated  when  I was  a 
boy ; there  were  no  late  dinners  for  me, 
or  a carriage  to  take  me  out  for  a drive  in 
the  moonlight.  I really  don’t  know  what 
this  generation  is  coming  to.” 

“ But,  papa,  if  you  could  have  got  it  you 
would  have  taken  it  ?”  said  the  boy,  look- 
ing up. 

“That’s  neither  here  nor  there,”  his 
father  said,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and  coat. 
“That’s  neither  here  nor  there.  What  I 
say  is  that  boys  nowadays  are  spoiled; 
and  especially  boys  that  are  allowed  to 
come  to  Boat  of  Garry  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  their  school  at  Campden  Hill,  and 
still  more  especially  boys  whose  mothers 
buy  for  them  a twelve-foot  trout  rod  be- 
fore they’ve  even  got  the  length  of  omnis 
Gallia.  Now  don’t  you  attempt  to  go 
down  those  stairs  till  I come  and  fetch 
you.” 

Fitzgerald  seemed  in  the  lightest  and 
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pleasantest  of  humors  when  finally  he 
and  his  small  boy  had  got  themselves  en- 
sconced in  the  open  landau,  with  an 
abundance  of  rugs  over  their  knees.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  loath  to  leave  the  little 
chap  for  a second  time  that  day,  even 
though  it  was  not  very  far  from  liis  bed- 
time; and  he  was  glad  to  give  him  this 
unexpected  trip  as  some  compensation  for 
the  dullness  of  the  afternoon.  Moreover, 
the  night  was  fine.  The  air  was  mild; 
the  skies  clear ; Inisheen  and  its  wide, 
still  waters  looked  quite  picturesque  in 
the  moonlight. 

“ And  what  would  you  say  now,  Master 
Frank,”  his  papa  asked,  as  they  drove  out 
from  the  town  into  the  silence  of  the  coun- 
try, “if  I were  to  tell  you  that  I had  a 
tryst  with  the  fairies  in  the  wooded  glen 
I told  you  about  ?” 

The  boy  looked  up:  he  seldom  knew 
whether  his  father  was  joking  or  in 
earnest. 

“ I did  not  think  there  were  any  fairies 
nowadays,”  was  the  answer. 

“Well,”  his  father  continued,  “if  you 
ever  make  a tryst  with  Don  Fiema  and 
his  little  people  to  come  and  visit  them 
once  in  every  seven  years,  you  will  find 
it  more  and  more  difficult,  as  you  grow 
older  and  older,  to  listen  hard  enough  to 
hear  them  coming,  and  to  look  hard 
enough  to  see  the  sides  of  the  glen  open- 
ing and  the  long  procession  appearing. 

When  you  are  young  perhaps  it  is  a little 
easier.  Do  you  remember  how  they  stole 
away  Burd  Helen  into  Elfinland  ?” 

“ Oh  yes.  You  told  me  about  that.” 

4 4 Then  you  remember  that  Cliilde  Row- 
land was  the  youngest  of  all  her  brothers. 

Do  you  think  any  of  the  older  ones  could 
ever  have  found  out  the  dark  tower,  no 
matter  how  Merlin  helped  them  ? If 
Childe  Rowland  had  not  had  the  eyes  of 
youth,  he  never  would  have  found  his 
way;  and  I believe  Burd  Helen  would 
have  been  in  the  dark  tower  still.” 

“I have  never  seen  any,”  was  the  small 
lad’s  practical  remark. 

“Well,  that  is  strange.  But  in  any 
case  you  won’t  mind  waiting  a little  while 
in  the  carriage,  when  we  get  to  the  glen, 
and  I will  go  down  by  myself,  and  if  I 
hear  or  see  any  thing  I will  come  back  and 
tell  you.” 

“Oh,  but  I know  better  than  that,  papa,” 
said  the  boy,  shrewdly.  “You  are  not 
going  to  look  for  any  fairies.  When  you 
go  away  by  yourself,  it  is  to  watch  rabbits 
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and  other  things,  and  write  about  them. 
I know  very  well.  Whenever  mamma 
sees  you  go  out  alone,  without  your  fish- 
ing-nod, she  always  calls  us  back.” 

“Oh,  indeed.  But  then,  you  see, 
Frankie,  you  were  never  at  Inisheen  be- 
fore; and  strange  things  used  to  happen 
about  here,  many  years  ago,  when  I was 
young;  and  I don’t  know  what  may  not 
be  seen  in  that  glen.  So  you  will  remain 
in  the  carriage  for  a while,  when  we  get 
there ; and  if  I spy  out  the  fairies  down  in 
the  hollow,  with  their  glow-worm  lamps, 
you  know,  I sha’n’t  say  a single  word  to 
them,  but  I’ll  come  back  to  the  road  at 
once  and  whistle  for  you.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?” 

‘ ‘ That’s  all  nonsense,  papa.  I don’t  be- 
lieve there  are  any.” 

“ Wait  and  see.” 

At  length  they  arrived  at  a portion  of 
the  road  that  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
double  row  of  elm-trees;  and  here  Fitz- 
gerald called  on  Murtough  to  stop,  and 
got  out,  leaving  Master  Frank  in  the  car- 
riage. 

“Now  you  listen,  Frankie,”  said  he, 
“and  when  I whistle  make  ready — ” 

“I  could  not  go  down  into  that  glen 
with  my  sprained  ankle,  papa,”  the  boy 
said. 

“People  never  know,”  said  he,  as  he 
went  up  and  over  the  little  bank  by  the 
road-side,  “what  they  can  do  when  they 
see  fairies  coming  along.  It  is  quite  an 
event  in  one’s  life.” 

Indeed,  it  was  with  no  great  heaviness 
of  heart,  no  very  acute  anguish  of  re- 
membrance, that  he  now,  for  the  second 
time,  and  in  middle  age — that  is  to  say,  at 
seven-and-thirty — went  to  keep  the  tryst 
he  had  made  at  three-and-twenty.  It  was 
with  a brisk  enough  step  that  he  crossed 
the  open  glade,  and  then  more  cautious- 
ly made  his  way  down  the  steep  bank, 
through  the  brush-wood,  until  once  more 
he  stood  by  the  little  scooped-out  hollow 
in  the  rock,  into  which  the  water  fell  with 
a continuous  murmur.  The  place  was 
quite  unaltered.  It  might  have  been  yes- 
terday that  he  and  Kitty  had  stood  there, 
with  their  hands  clasped,  before  he  rowed 
her  away  back  to  Inisheen.  It  might 
have  been  yesterday  that  he  had  gone  back 
to  the  place  only  to  find  himself  standing 
there  alone,  conjuring  up  phantoms,  and 
not  then  quite  so  reconciled  to  the  fate 
that  had  befallen  him. 

Yes ; that  former  visit,  seven  years  be- 


fore, had  been  a sharper  thing.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  that  then,  for  the  first  time,  he 
had  realized  what  this  separation  meant. 
Our  other  griefs  and  miseries  over  the 
loss  of  our  loved  ones  who  go  away  from 
us  through  the  sad  portal  of  death,  keen 
as  they  may  be,  are  in  time  solaced  by  a 
wistful  hope  of  reunion.  What  is  tliat 
but  a temporary  separation,  if  they  are 
awaiting  us  yonder,  with  light  on  their 
faces  ? But  this  separation  from  one 
who,  as  we  think,  is  to  be  linked  with  us 
through  this  brief  life,  and  in  death,  and 
in  the  further  life  beyond — that  seemed  to 
him  the  true  separation ; and  the  breaking 
down  of  faith ; and  a hopelessness  for  ever 
and  ever.  Something  of  the  old  misery 
had  come  back  on  him ; the  old  pain  had 
stirred  again  at  his  heart;  the  quick,  sud- 
den agony  of  the  discovery  of  her  false- 
hood had  throbbed  again, even  after  these 
years.  It  was  so  strange — his  standing 
here  on  one  side;  on  the  other  a vacant 
space,  a voiceless  air,  a darkness  where  the 
light  of  her  eyes  ought  to  have  been. 
That  night  was  one  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  now,  seven  years  later,  all  that  was 
over  for  the  most  part;  and  he  sought  out 
a bit  of  rock  which  afforded  him  a kind 
of  seat,  and  sat  down  and  listened  to  the 
monotonous  gurgling  and  rushing  of  the 
water.  He  was  scarcely  sorry  now  that 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  olden  time. 
It  was  a kind  of  pretty  picture  mostly. 
Or  rather  it  was  a kind  of  well  of  romance 
and  sentiment  that  he  could  dip  into, 
when  he  pleased,  for  literary  purposes. 
Nay,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  not  this  very 
journey  been  partly  undertaken  with  some 
such  purpose  ? It  was  like  renewing  one’s 
youth  to  get  into  this  realm  of  imagination 
again.  That  may  have  been  the  moral  of 
his  remarks  to  Master  Frank  about  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  finding  out  whero 
the  fairies  were. 

And  yet,  while  he  was  thus  convincing 
himself  that  he  was  a highly  matter-of- 
fact  person,  and  striving  to  regard  that 
episode  in  his  youthful  life  as  something 
apart  from  him,  and  inclined  to  wonder 
what  influence  on  his  writing  these  occur- 
rences and  despairs  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
may  have  had,  some  foolish  fondness  for 
the  by-gone  days  stole  over  him,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  know  that  Kitty 
was  well,  and  looking  pretty,  and  enjoy- 
ing content.  He  had  heard  of  her  once 
or  twice,  but  in  the  vaguest  way.  He  did 
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not  know  where  she  was  living  now. 
And  indeed  the  only  regret  that  possess- 
ed him  at  this  moment  was  about  the  final 
portion  of  that  vow  that  he  and  she  had 
taken  together.  Why  should  there  have 
been  any  hatred  or  revenge  in  these  pro- 
mises made  by  two  young  people  who 
could  know  so  little  of  what  was  before 
them  ? Kitty  herself  had  begged  of  him 
to  make  it  a love  night.  He  remembered 
the  imploring  look  of  her  eyes,  the  very 
tone  of  her  voice  (and  how  sweet  and  soft 
and  musical  that  was !).  “ Oh,  Willie , not 
that”  she  had  said;  “let  this  be  a love 
night!”  Did  he  wish  “ grief  to  be  a guest 
in  her  house,  and  sorrow  to  dwell  in  her 
house  forever  t”  Surely  not. 

Kitty  had  made  his  life  very  beautiful 
for  a time.  Supposing  that  he  had  never 
met  her  at  all — in  these  early  years? 
Could  he  ever  have  understood  quite  so 
well  that  nameless  witchery  that  makes  so 
much  of  the  wonder  and  joy  of  human 
existence,  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of 
its  misery  ? Could  he  have  known  quite 
so  intimately  what  all  the  poets  have  been 
talking  about,  since  ever  Helen  came  to 
Ilion’s  towers,  with  “her  young  eyes  still 
wounding  where  they  looked”  ? He 
never  would  have  known*  how  keen  the 
blue  of  the  speedwell  was,  had  not  she 
and  he  together  found  it  on  those  far  up- 
lands that  now  seemed  to  him  as  if  they 
must  have  been  very  near  the  sky,  so 
clear  and  vivid  was  the  light  over  them. 
Poor  Kitty!  Did  she  ever  sing  now, 
‘Then  farewell,  but  whenever  you  wel- 
come the  hour’  ? Had  she  ever  come  to 
Cork  again,  and  climbed  up  to  Audley 
Place,  and  thought  of  the  old  days? 
There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
have  made  such  a pilgrimage;  her  hus- 
band was  well  off ; Kitty  would  have  a 
maid  of  her  own  now ; and  she  used  rath- 
er to  like  travelling  about. 

The  night  was  just  as  still  as  that  on 
which  he  and  Kitty  had  come  there; 
there  was  not  a breath  of  wind  stirring 
the  bushes  overhead;  the  only  sound  was 
the  prattling  of  the  streamlet  in  the  si- 
lence. 

“It  sounds  like  laughing,”  he  was 
thinking.  “Perhaps  it  has  listened  to 
all  the  nonsense  that  has  been  talked  by 
the  different  lovers  who  have  come  here; 
and  it  may  have  understood  all  the  time, 
and  gone  on  chuckling.  It  does  sound 
as  if  it  was  laughing.  To  think  of  all  the 
secrets  it  has  heard;  and  the  vows;  and 


never  a word  of  warning  as  to  what  it 
knew  of  the  results.  Is  it  malicious,  or 
only  sardonic  — that  chuckling  down 
there?  But  it  is  better  to  make  a joke 
of  it.  Everything  gets  laughed  away  in 
time.” 

All  that  by-gone  period  seemed  far 
away,  and  beautiful  in  a fashion,  now 
that  the  pain  of  parting  with  it  was  over. 
It  had  enriched  his  life;  there  were  in- 
numerable pictures  he  could  conjure  up 
— always  with  Kitty  smiling  and  pleasant 
as  the  central  figure;  perhaps,  too,  it  had 
given  him  a key  to  unlock  some  of  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  existence.  Was 
there  any  need  to  think  harshly  of  poor 
Kitty,  or  to  speak  of  betrayal  or  false- 
hood ? We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  dead. 
She  was  as  one  dead  to  him;  and  the 
memory  of-  her  was  not  tragic,  or  even 
pathetic,  but  rather  pretty,  with  a vague 
and  poetical  charm  around  it.  It  had 
been  pathetic  and  tragic  enough,  and 
darkened  with  terror  and  pain  and  the 
wrestlings  of  despair;  but  now,  when  he 
thought  of  her,  he  saw  a laughing  and 
pleasant  Kitty,  rather  inclined  to  be  im- 
pertinent, and  wandering  carelessly  in 
sweet  woodland  ways.  It  was  never  for 
Kitty  to  rise  to  the  level  of  this  other  and 
beautiful  nature  that  he  knew;  that  was 
linked  with  his;  that  provoked  his  won- 
der and  admiration  the  further  that  he 
saw  of  its  nobleness  and  simplicity.  No; 
Kitty  was  a charming  little  coquette; 
tender  in  a way;  not  without  her  good 
points;  and  a very  fitting  heroine  for 
love  verses  in  the  Cork  Chronicle. 

And  yet — and  yet  there  was  a kind  of 
tremulousness  about  those  pictures  that 
rose  before  him ; he  could  not  quite  coldly 
regard  them,  and  ticket  off  their  literary 
value ; sometimes  a trace  of  the  nameless 
fascination  and  glamour  of  youth  came 
wandering  down  through  the  years— a 
memory  of  something  that  he  had  seen  in 
Kitty’s  eyes.  Was  it  the  night  in  the 
South  Mall,  the  streets  all  swimming  with 
mud  and  min,  the  gas  lamps  shining  gold- 
en on  the  pavements,  these  two  under  one 
umbrella,  and  Kitty  suddenly  turning  her 
face  to  him  ? Or  was  it  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing up  by  the  barracks,  a spring  morning, 
with  the  rooks  cawing,  and  the  air  sweet, 
and  Kitty,  not  knowing  he  was  there,  and 
going  by  him,  and  then  raising  the  tear- 
filled  eyes  with  astonishment  and  a quick 
glad  light  of  love  ? Kitty  had  pretty  eyes 
in  that  olden  time,  and  a pretty  voice  too, 
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whether  she  was  laughing,  or  singing 
about  the  Bells  of  Shandon,  or  only  teas- 
ing poor  old  Miss  Patience. 

He  rose.  To  look  over  one's  life  in  this 
way,  however  satisfied  one  may  be  with 
the  existing  result,  is  a sad  kind  of  thing; 
and  the  stream  down  there  in  the  semi- 
darkness seemed  no  longer  chuckling  and 
laughing  at  the  follies  and  dreams  of 
youth,  but  rather  saying  something  of  a 
farewell  as  it  hurried  away  to  the  sea. 
“ Farewell— farewell  ” So  lives  pass  to 
the  unknown,  and  are  forgotten. 

He  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  bushes,  and 
clambered  up  into  the  moonlight  again, 
and  crossed  the  open  space  to  the  wall; 
then  for  a second  he  turned  and  glanced 
up  and  down  the  little  valley  that  lay 
there  so  white  and  still.  He  was  glad  it 
had  chanced  to  be  so  beautiful  a night. 
This  was  a peaceful  picture  that  he  would 
carry  away  in  his  memory.  In  by-gone 
years  he  had  looked  forward  to  a solitary 
keeping  of  his  tryst  with  a shuddering 
dread ; but  what  was  there  to  dread  about 
it?  It  was  a pretty  place,  and  he  had 
awakened  some  recollections  that  had  a 
sort  of  half-pathetic  poetic  fancy  about 
them.  That  was  all.  He  wished  he  could 
paint  the  glen  as  it  looked  now;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
the  sense  of  solitude  and  remoteness  that 
the  perfect  silence  produced. 

He  mounted  the  wall,  and  leaped  down 
into  the  road. 

“ Well,  Master  Frank,”  said  he,  lightly, 
44 1 am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so 
long.  I almost  think  you'll  want  some 
supper  when  you  get  back.” 

But  he  found  the  boy  standing  up  in 
the  carriage,  and  looking  wonderingly 
along  the  road  behind  them. 

44  Papa,”  said  he,  with  an  expression  al- 
most of  alarm  on  his  face,  “did  you  see 
her  ? Did  you  see  the  lady  ?” 

Fitzgerald  stopped  for  a moment:  he 
was  just  about  entering  the  carriage. 

“What  lady?”  he  said,  in  a perfectly 
calm  voice. 

4 1 Didn't  you  see  her  ? A lady  in  mourn- 
ing,” the  boy  said ; and  now  he  seemed  to 
be  more  re-assured.  44 1 don’t  know  who 
she  is.  I don't  know  her ; but  she  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me.” 

His  father  regarded  him,  apparently  un- 
able to  say  anything,  his  hand  still  grasp- 
ing the  door  of  the  carriage. 

“She  said,  4 Is  your  name  Willie?'  I 
said,  4 No;  my  name  is  Frank.’  Then  she 
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said,  4 But  it  is  Frank  Fitzgerald,  is  it  not  ?' 
I said,  ‘Yes.’  Then  she  said,  ‘Will  you 
let  me  kiss  you  ?’  And  she  was  crying 
when  she  lifted  her  veil.  And  then  she 
went  away  along  the  road  back  there.” 

Fitzgerald  glanced  along  the  road ; there 
was  no  one  visible.  Then,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  he  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  shut  the  door,  and  said,  briefly, 

“Home,  Murtough.” 

44  Papa,”  said  the  boy,  presently,  “ who 
was  she  ?” 

“How  can  I tell?  Don't  bother  me— 
not  at  present.” 

There  was  a strange  look  on  his  face  as 
they  drove  on  in  silence.  Frank  remem- 
bered his  mother’s  injunctions;  when  his 
father  seemed  disinclined,  for  talking  he 
could  keep  his  mouth  shut.  And  indeed 
they  were  near  to  Inisheen  before  Fitzger- 
ald again  spoke. 

“ Don’t  you  see,  Frankie,”  he  said,  care- 
lessly, “ it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  ? Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  vis- 
itors always  coming  down  from  Cork  to 
the  sea-side — to  the  villas  I showed  you ; 
and  on  such  a beautiful  night  why  should 
not  any  one  go  out  for  a walk  ? Or  the 
lady  who  spoke  to  you  may  belong  to  some 
house  in  the  neighborhood ; there  is  a little 
village,  Carrigha,  not  more  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  further  on.  Why,  it's  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world.  It  is  just  tlio 
night  for  any  one  to  come  out  for  a stroll. 
But  I am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  any  such  person.  You  were  thinking 
of  the  fairies,  Frankie;  wasn’t  that  it?” 

44  Murtough  saw  her,  papa.” 

“Oh,  well;  a visitor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, no  doubt,”  he  said,  absently. 

“But  how  did  she  know  my  name?” 
said  the  boy,  still  wondering. 

“That’s  what  she  didn't  know,”  said 
his  father,  though  he  seemed  to  be  talking 
about  one  thing  and  thinking  about  an- 
other. “As  for  guessing  at  Fitzgerald, 
that  is  nothing.  It  is  simple  to  make  a 
guess  like  that.  Every  one  about  here  is 
a Fitzgerald  or  a McCarthy.  That  is  no- 
thing. No  doubt  she  belongs  to  Carrigha. 
What  was  she  like,  did  you  notice  ?” 

He  spoke  with  indifference,  but  did  not 
look  at  the  boy. 

“N— no,”  the  small  lad  said,  doubtful- 
ly, “for  she  was  crying,  and— and  I was 
frightened.” 

4 4 But  she  kissed  you  ?” 

“Oh  yes.” 

His  father  was  silent  for  some  time. 
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“Perhaps  the  lady  has  lost  a little  boy 
of  about  your  a ge,”  he  said  by-and-by. 

“Perhaps  that  is  it,”  Master  Frank 
said,  thoughtfully,  “for  she  was  dressed 
all  in  black.” 

Then  they  rattled  through  the  streets  of 
the  little  town,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel. 

“Now,  Master  Frank,”  said  his  father, 
when  they  were  both  together  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, “you  must  be  up  early  to- 
morrow, for  we  have  to  drive  all  the  way 
to  Cappoquin,  and  we  ought  to  be  there  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Ross.” 

“To-morrow?  So  soon  as  that?  I 
would  like  to  have  staid  some  days  at  In- 
isheen,  papa,”  said  Master  Frank,  wist- 
fully. 

“Why  ?” 

“To  see  all  the  places  you  have  told  me 
about.  I would  like  to  have  seen  the  cabin 
where  Jerry  the  tailor’s  hawks  are,  and — 
and  the  place  where  the  bull  went  into 
the  bog ; and  mamma  said  I was  to  be 
sure  to  cut  her  a piece  off  the  hawthorn- 
tree.” 

‘ 4 What  hawthorn-tree  ?” 

“The  one  you  used  to  climb  up;  and 
the  branches  spread  out  at  the  top;  and 
you  used  to  have  a seat  there,  and  a book, 
and  no  one  could  see  you — ” 

“ Do  you  know,  Master  Frank,  that  cut- 
ting memorial  bits  off  trees  and  carving 
your  name  on  window  - shutters  are 
amongst  the  most  heinous  of  crimes? 
And  it  would  be  no  use  your  remaining 
in  Inisheen,  and  trying  to  see  all  these 
places,  for  you  can’t  get  about  easily  at 
present,  poor  chap.  No;  some  other  time 
we  will  have  a longer  stay  here ; and  per- 
haps we  will  come  over  in  the  winter,  and 
then  you  might  go  out  with  me  for  a 
night  after  the  wild-duck:  wouldn’t  that 
be  fine  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  papa.” 

“And  meanwhile  we  must  get  away  at 
once  from  Inisheen,  so  as  not  to  keep  Mr. 
Ross  waiting  at  Cappoquin  or  Lismore. 
When  I was  at  your  age  I could  easily 
get  ready  to  start  by  seven.” 

44  Do  you  mean  seven  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, papa?” 

“Yes.” 

44  Very  well.  I willbeready  by  seven.” 

And  still  he  lingered  about  the  room, 
without  saying  good-night. 

44  Papa,”  said  he  at  length,  44 when  I 
told  you  about  the  lady,  why  did  your  face 
turn  so  white  ?” 


His  father  was  sitting  at  the  fire,  staring 
into  it,  and  did  not  hear. 

“Come  and  say  good-night,  my  lad,” 
he  said,  presently,  “and  I will  call  you  at 
half  past  six  if  you  are  not  up.  You  are 
sure  you  won’t  have  any  supper  ? Very 
well,  good-night.” 

44  But  I was  asking  you,  papa — ” 

44  Asking  me  what  ?” 

“Why  did  your  face  turn  so  white, 
when  you  were  in  the  road,  and  I told  you 
I had  seen  the  lady  ?” 

“Nonsense — nonsense ! Your  head  has 
got  filled  with  fancies  to-night,  my  lad — 
you  were  too  close  to  Elfinland,  perhaps. 
Good -night;  and  don’t  dream  of  Don 
Fiema.” 

44  Good-night,  papa.” 

The  next  morning  was  again  fine ; and 
they  had  every  prospect  of  a beautiful 
drive  along  the  banks  of  the  richly  wood- 
ed river.  And  when  Master  Frank,  seated 
in  the  landau,  and  having  his  sprained 
ankle  carefully  propped  and  cushioned, 
understood  that  he  was  to  see  something 
more  of  the  Blackwater,  he  almost  forgot 
his  disappointment  over  missing  the  vari- 
ous places  at  Inisheen  he  had  expected 
to  visit. 

“Of  course,  papa,”  said  he,  “you’ll 
show  me  the  very  spot  where  you  fell  in 
and  lost  the  salmon  ?” 

“We  shall  go  near  there,  anyway,”  said 
his  father,  as  they  started,  and  drove  away 
through  the  town. 

“And  you’ll  show  me  the  moor-hen’s 
nest,  won’t  you  ?” 

“What  moor-hen’s  nest?” — for  indeed 
this  boy’s  memory  was  wonderful. 

“Don’t  you  remember,  papa,  you  told 
me  about  a moor-hen  that  had  got  a bit  of 
wicker-work  by  chance,  and  had  pieced  it 
into  her  nest?  I should  like  to  see  that.” 

“Bless  the  boy! — do  you  imagine  that 
the  nest  is  in  existence  yet?  All  these 
things  that  I have  told  you  about  happen- 
ed years  and  years  ago.” 

They  were  now  away  from  the  houses ; 
and  he  rose  in  the  carriage,  and  turned  to 
have  a last  look  at  the  place  they  were 
leaving.  Inisheen  looked  fair  enough  in 
the  early  light.  The  shallow  green  waters 
of  the  bay,  the  boats  by  the  quays,  the 
Town  Hall  with  its  golden  cock,  and  the 
terraced  hill  with  its  gardens  were  all 
shining  in  the  morning  sun;  and  far  be- 
yond the  harbor  the  pale  blue  sea  was 
broken  here  and  there  with  sharp  glints 
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of  white,  for  there  was  a fresh  breeze 
blowing  in  from  the  south.  When  he  sat 
down  again  there  was  an  absent  look  on 
his  face. 

4 4 That  moor-hen’s  nest,  Master  Frankie,  ” 
said  he,  regarding  the  thoughtful  eyes  of 
the  boy,  44 belongs  to  a time  long  gone  by; 
and  things  change.  Poor  lad,  that  is  a 
lesson  you  will  have  to  learn  for  yourself 
some  day.” 

THff.  END. 


A VISIT  TO  CETYWAYO. 

1 REMEMBER  that,  being  in  Berlin  at 
the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
I declined  going  out  to  witness  the  tri- 
umphal return  of  the  victorious  Emperor 
to  his  capital  with  the  remark  that  I would 
not  cross  the  street  merely  to  gaze  upon 
any  crowned  head  of  Europe.  But  the 
case  I am  now  to  describe  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent one.  The  ruler  of  the  Zulus  does 
not  belong  to  ‘ 4 the  common  herd  of  kings” 
whom  one  meets  in  Europe,  and  I was 
willing  to  take  some  trouble  to  see  a chief- 
tain the  story  of  whose  savage  energy 
reads  like  a romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  diversity  of  opinion  on  his  character 
and  merits  among  my  fellow-passengers 
to  the  Cape  gave  a keener  edge  to  my  cu- 
riosity. “A  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  who 
ought  never  to  have  been  taken  alive, 
sir!  Should  have  been  pistolled  on  the 
spot,  sir;  and  had  I been  the  officer  who 
took  him  I would  have  done  it ! Has  put 
five  hundred  girls  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
sir!”  This  judgment  was  uttered  by  a 
tall  and  florid  gentleman,  whose  air  was 
suggestive  of  that  school  of  English  poli- 
tics which  believes  in  English  supremacy ; 
I was  therefore  prepared  to  hear  a differ- 
ent view  from  men  of  more  liberal  tend- 
encies. Another  passenger  explained  that 
the  five-hundred-girl  story  originated  in 
the  strictness  of  Zulu  law,  which  pun- 
ishes with  death  a failing  that  brings  no- 
thing worse  than  social  banishment  in 
civilized  countries.  Moreover,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  intelligence  of  the  captive 
king,  when  he  was  taxed  with  this  cruel- 
ty, he  retorted  by  inquiring  whether  it 
were  not  true  that  within  quite  recent 
times  a crime  so  petty  as  stealing  a sheep 
was  punished  with  death  in  England,  and 
whether  they  expected  the  Zulus  to  be 
kept  in  order  without  severer  laws  than 
were  necessary  for  Englishmen.  I also 
learned  that  the  Zulus  were  far  superior  to 


other  African  races,  and  that  whites  lived 
amongst  them  with  perfect  security  of  life 
and  property. 

It  was  from  these  last  statements  that 
my  ideas  of  Cetywayo  were  formed.  It 
was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ruler 
of  the  bravest  and  most  intelligent  nation 
of  the  Ethiopian  race  should  be  himself  a 
man  of  more  intelligence  than  his  sub- 
jects, and  able  to  state  their  cases  before 
foreign  courts.  Of  course  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  had  learned  either  to  read 
or  speak  even  the  English  language  with 
ease  and  fluency.  But  my  imagination 
depicted  him  as  possessed  of  a modest  col- 
lection of  books  on  English  history  and 
law,  which  enabled  him  to  beguile  the 
weary  hours  of  his  captivity  by  spelling 
out  the  hard  words,  and  getting  his  keep- 
ers to  explain  the  difficult  passages. 

It  was  on  a December  afternoon  that 
our  party,  armed  with  the  necessary  of- 
ficial permit,  set  out  from  the  Cape  Observ- 
atory to  visit  the  king.  The  residence 
purchased  by  the  British  government  for 
his  accommodation  was  about  four  miles 
frona  Cape  Town,  on  a slight  eminence  in 
the  midst  of  a prairie,  with  scarcely  atree, 
house,  or  other  object  within  half  a mile. 
It  was  reached  by  a front  path  through 
the  fields,  along  which  a carriage  could  be 
driven  when  necessary.  On  approaching 
the  place  one  of  the  first  things  to  catch 
our  eyes  was  three  nearly  naked  men  seat- 
ed at  their  afternoon  meal  alongside  one 
of  the  out-buildings.  We  fancied  that  the 
features  of  one  of  them  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  pictures  of  the  king,  and 
wondered  whether  we  should  be  received 
by  him  in  his  native  costume.  They  took 
no  notice  of  us  as  we  passed  and  went  to 
the  door  of  the  house.  Here  we  were  met 
by  an  old  steward  with  a frank  face  and 
long  gray  beard,  to  whom  we  handed  our 
credentials.  We  were  shown  into  a little 
room  in  a wing  of  the  building,  and  told 
that  he  would  ascertain  whether  the  king 
would  receive  us.  The  walls  of  our  wait- 
ing-room were.adorned  with  a miscellane- 
ous collection  of  pictures,  mostly  cut  out 
from  the  illustrated  newspapers.  In  one 
comer  hung  a copy  of  the  regulations  for 
the  government  of  those  in  attendance 
upon  the  king,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  prescribed  that  a diary  should 
be  kept.  On  a table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  lay  a book  containing  the  required 
diary,  and  a visitors’  book,  in  which  we 
recorded  our  names.  A fear  of  meddling 
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restrained  us  from  examining  the  diary, 
and  gratifying  our  wonder  what  there 
could  be  of  sufficient  interest  for  a daily 
record.  We  were  kept  waiting  long 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  some  state 
still  surrounded  the  monarch,  and  that 
visitors  must  await  his  Majesty’s  pleasure. 
Meanwhile  our  obliging  friend  the  As- 
tronomer Royal  of  the  Cape,  who  was 
leader  of  our  party,  began  to  clear  away 
our  illusions  with  the  assurance  that  Cety- 
wayo  could  not  speak  a word  of  English, 
and  that  all  our  communication  with  him 
must  be  through  an  interpreter. 

The  monotony  of  the  stay  was  relieved 
by  the  entrance  of  a Zulu,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  scanty  garment  which  forms  the  only 
clothing  of  his  native  country,  had  donned 
a ragged  coat,  thus  giving  a ludicrous  look 
to  his  naked  legs.  He  held  out  his  hand 
with  the  word  “Chillink!  chillink!” 

It  took  little  familiarity  with  an  unciv- 
ilized race  to  know  what  this  meant,  and 
her  Majesty’s  astronomer  handed  him  the 
required  coin. 

“Can  you  speak  English  ?”  he  inquired. 

The  only  but  sufficient  answer  was  a 
vacant  stare. 

“ Shilling!  you  know  that,  and  that  is 
all  the  English  you  know.  Shilling !” 

“ Chillink  1”  he  repeated,  and  slowly 
loitered  away. 

At  length  it  was  announced  that  the 
king  was  prepared  to  receive  us.  We  fol- 
lowed our  guide  into  the  open  air  and  to 
the  front  door  of  the  house,  which  opened 
directly  into  one  of  the  principal  rooms. 
The  floor  and  walls  were  rough  and  bare ; 
on  the  left  was  a long  row  of  brown  wood- 
en chairs,  and  on  the  right,  facing  them, 
sat  Cety  wayo,  alongside  a pile  of  wooden 
boxes  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  pro- 
bably containing  the  personal  effects 
which  he  was  to  transport  to  his  native 
country.  He  shook  hands  with  becoming 
gravity,  and  as  he  turned  toward  the  rest 
of  the  party  I took  the  opportunity  to  study 
his  face.  It  was  a purer  and  blacker  ne- 
gro face  than  I had  anticipated,  but  entire- 
ly without  the  repulsive  features  of  the 
Caffre  and  other  tribes  which  supply  labor- 
ers to  the  Cape  Colony.  Easy  good-nature 
was  the  quality  which  seemed  most  strong- 
ly expressed,  and  there  was  a general  air  of 
frankness  about  the  man  which  explained 
how  he  had  made  so  favorable  an  impres- 
sion on  his  captors. 

He  was  attired  in  a threadbare  suit  of 
blue  flannel,  well  fitted  to  exhibit  a phys- 


ical development  which  any  man  might 
envy.  His  shirt  collar  seemed  to  have 
been  several  days  absent  from  the  laundry, 
and  one  end  had  broken  loose  from  its  but- 
ton. Perhaps  this  as  much  as  anything 
emphasized  the  contrast  between  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  man  and  what  I 
knew  of  his  history,  and  made  it  hard  to 
conceive  that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
modern  Attila,  who  was  once  the  terror  of 
both  races  through  a large  part  of  South 
Africa.  Could  this  be  the  king  who,  when 
the  superiority  of  civilized  weapons  was 
first  made  clear  to  him,  gave  his  chief  of- 
ficer till  the  grass  should  grow  knee-high 
to  arm  his  troops  with  muskets,  on  pain 
of  death  or  banishment  ? — this  the  man 
who,  when  a missionary  preached  hell  fire 
to  him  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a fire 
which  his  soldiers  could  not  quench,  and 
made  good  bis  words  by  setting  fire  to  a 
field  of  dry  grass,  and  then  sending  a regi- 
ment into  it  who  stamped  it  out  with  their 
naked  feet  ? 

As  we  had  a little  favor  to  ask,  the  As- 
tronomer Royal,  with  diplomatic  acute- 
ness, opened  the  conversation  upon  an 
agreeable  subject.  The  party  had  just 
paid  a visit  to  the  admiral  of  the  South 
African  station,  and  learned  that  he  ex- 
pected H.M.S.  Briton , which  was  on  her 
way  down  the  west  coast,  to  arrive  at  Cape 
Town  in  a few  days,  and  supposed  that  she 
would  be  designated  to  convey  Cetywayo 
to  Natal  without  further  delay.  When 
this  pleasing  anticipation  was  conveyed 
through  the  interpreter,  the  royal  reserve 
vanished  in  a moment.  The  king  sprang 
from  his  seat,  danced  toward  the  door, 
pulled  the  interpreter  after  him,  and  point- 
ed toward  the  ocean,  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  ejaculations  of  eager  anticipa- 
tion. The  interpreter  pointed  in  another 
direction,  and  an  animated  colloquy  en- 
sued, ending  by  the  king  pulling  and 
laughing  at  the  interpreter  in  a way  which 
plainly  said,  “Ah,  you  rascal,  you  have 
been  trying  to  play  me  a prank!”  The 
interpreter  explained  that  the  exciting 
subject  was  the  direction  from  which  the 
ship  was  to  come,  and  that  he  had  been 
caught  pointing  in  a wrong  direction. 

This  little  ebullition  still  farther  disar- 
ranged the  royal  shirt  collar,  the  loose 
end  of  which  now  protruded  so  far  as  to 
make  the  air  of  dignity  with  which  its 
owner  resumed  his  seat  simply  ludicrous. 
The  interpreter  next  suggested  the  comet 
as  a possible  subject  of  interest 
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“Would  the  comet  excite  fear  among 
your  people  ?”  inquired  the  astronomer. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “My  people 
look  upon  an  appearance  of  that  kind 
above  as  a sign  of  good  fortune.” 

“One  of  the  best  signs  of  a healthy 
mental  state  you  could  have  given,”  said  I. 

The  use  of  the  word  “above”  seemed 
suggestive  of  a simple  trust  in  a superior 
power.  So  I inquired  what  religious  ideas 
he  entertained. 

“None  whatever,”  replied  the  inter- 
preter. 4 4 He  seems  to  have  absolutely  no 
religious  feelings  or  beliefs.” 

“But  what  do  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Zulus  indicate  ?” 

“ They  have  no  funeral  ceremonies  of 
any  significance.” 

“ Has  he  no  idea  of  a Supreme  Being?” 

“ Well,  he  sometimes  refers  in  an  unin- 
telligible way  to  something  he  calls  4 the 
great.'  But  it  seems  to  be  a mere  word. 
I can't  find  that  he  associates  any  definite 
idea  with  it.” 

He  was  then  told  that  his  visitors  were 
from  America. 

“We  have  heard  of  you  in  America,” 
said  I,  thinking  of  that  prince  of  Ashantee 
whose  first  question  of  a civilized  visitor 
was  whether  they  talked  much  about  him 
in  England. 

“I  have  heard  that  America  is  a very 
large  country,  the  other  side  of  Europe,” 
he  replied. 

Nothing  in  his  countenance  indicated 
that  the  subject  of  his  renown  in  America 
excited  any  emotion  whatever.  The  in- 
terpreter explained  that  the  royal  ideas  of 
the  figure  of  the  earth  were  rather  con- 
fused. 

“Is  it  any  use  to  tell  him  that  these 
Americans  have  come  here  to  measure  the 
distance  of  the  sun  by  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus ?”  inquired  the  astronomer. 

“ I fear  there  is  no  way  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  great  distance.  Even  in  the  Trans- 
vaal all  the  Boers  can  tell  you  of  any  con- 
siderable distance  is  that  it  is  so  many 
hours  on  horseback.  But  perhaps  we 
might  give  him  some  idea  by  a railroad 
train,  the  speed  of  which  he  knows.  How 
long  would  it  be  to  the  sun  by  rail  ?” 

“Tell  him  that  if  the  swiftest  train 
were  to  set  out  to  the  sun  with  a baby,  the 
baby  would  die  an  old  man  long  before  the 
train  got  to  the  sun.” 

When  this  was  translated  to  him,  his 
hands  were  raised  in  astonishment,  and 
wonder  was  unmistakably  depicted  in  his 


countenance.  I looked  for  an  expression 
of  incredulity,  but  saw  none.  To  tell  him 
of  the  transit  was  hopeless.  More  than 
once  we  had  been  greeted  by  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  the  village  where  our  obser- 
vations had  been  made  with  the  remark, 
“ I hear  you  have  come  to  see  a star  in  the 
sun.” 

“What  did  he  think  of  London  ? and 
what  impression  did  the  sight  of  its  activ- 
ity make  upon  him  ?” 

“He  was  simply  bewildered,  sir:  so 
struck  with  wonder  he  could  not  take  in 
the  relations  of  things.” 

“ Let  him  tell  us  what  he  will  say  about 
London  and  England  when  he  gets  back 
to  his  people.” 

“The  first  year  I am  at  home  I shall 
say  nothing  at  all  about  it.  After  I have 
been  a year  among  my  people  I can  begin 
now  and  then  telling  them  what  I saw,  a 
little  at  a time.” 

4 4 Did  you  see  anything  in  London  which 
you  would  like  to  introduce  into  your  own 
country  ?” 

44  When  I get  back  I shall  want  to  build 
myself  a few  houses.  But  I shall  not  give 
up  my  old  kraal.  I should  only  like  to 
have  some  houses  besides.” 

The  delicate  point  to  which  our  diplo- 
macy had  been  directed  was  now  broach- 
ed. Our  host  had  been  taught  by  one  of 
the  officers  in  charge  of  him  to  make  the 
letters  of  his  name,  and  for  the  only  time 
in  my  life  I was  an  autograph  hunter.  I 
drew  out  a cabinet  photograph,  told  him  I 
was  going  to  take  this  picture  back  to  the 
capital  of  America,  and  would  like  to 
have  his  name  written  at  the  bottom  by 
himself. 

This  abrupt  way  of  introducing  the  sub- 
ject was  about  as  undiplomatic  as  it  well 
could  be.  The  transaction  of  business  at 
the  brokers’  board  in  New  York  and  at  the 
court  of  a barbarous  prince  are  two  very 
different  things.  “He  says  he  doesn’t 
think  he  can  do  it,”  says  the  interpreter. 
I returned  expressions  of  persuasion,  but 
with  no  apparent  effect,  and  was  about  to 
give  up  the  attempt. 

“Wait  awhile,”  said  the  interpreter. 
A few  moments  of  silence  ensued.  Then 
the  king  spoke  a few  words,  and  reached 
out  his  hand  for  the  picture.  “ Oh,  he  is 
going  to  do  it,”  said  the  interpreter,  and 
sent  for  pen  and  ink.  The  party  crowded 
around  as  he  slowly  began  to  make  the 
strokes.  I drew  back,  with -the  remark 
that  we  might  be  embarrassing  him. 
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“Oh,  he  is  not  a bit  nervous,”  said  the 
interpreter.  “In  fact,  I never  saw  any- 
thing like  nervousness  about  him.” 

The  pen  was  an  old  one,  and  in  the  un- 
usually firm  grasp  which  pressed  it,  some- 
times shed  all  its  ink  at  a stroke.  Each 
time  it  did  so  an  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion issued  from  its  holder’s  lips.  It  was 
previously  understood  that  perfect  gravity 
was  to  be  maintained  throughout,  but  the 
youngest  of  the  party  could  not  restrain 
a whispered  allusion  to  Samuel  Weller. 
The  laborious  character  of  the  process 
excused  the  hesitation  with  which  it  was 
undertaken,  but  it  was  continued  steadily 
to  the  end.  Here  is  the  result: 

cVtWAyfo 

As  this  work  of  art  was  nearing  comple- 
tion the  beggar  of  “chillinks”  entered. 

“ Who  is  this  fellow  ?”  I inquired. 

“ Why,  he  is  one  of  his  chiefs.” 

“And  those  two  naked  men  sunning 
themselves  alongside  the  barn  ?” 

4 4 All  are  his  chiefs,  who  have  been  shar- 
ing his  captivity.” 

Of  course  the  modest  private  library 
had  long  before  this  shrunk  out  of  sight, 
and  gone  past  inquiring  for.  And  yet  I 
was  not  wholly  prepared  to  hear  that  these 


men,  instead  of  being  hungry  hangers-on, 
as  I first  supposed,  were  head  men  of  the 
Zulu  nation.  But  I recalled  the  fact  that 
on  the  bank  of  the  Mediterranean  I once 
had  an  errand-boy  'who  was  punctilious 
of  a princely  title,  and  in  whose  veins  per- 
haps flowed  the  blood  of  the  caliphs. 

‘ 4 What  do  you  think  of  Cety  wayo  now  ?” 
said  the  astronomer,  as  we  walked  back 
over  the  prairie. 

“He  is  perhaps  a little  more  of  a sav- 
age than  I supposed, ” was  the  reply.  And 
yet  I could  not  but  feel  that  there  was 
more  in  the  savage  character  than  we  com- 
monly suppose.  The  estimates  of  Cety- 
wayo  are  certainly  most  contradictory. 
By  some  he  is  denounced  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  everything  mean  in  human  na- 
ture ; by  others  he  is  lauded  as  a wonder 
of  morality  when  measured  by  the  sav- 
age standard.  Amidst  these  contradictory 
views  two  features  of  his  career  stand  out 
in  undisputed  prominence.  One  is  that 
though  an  untutored  barbarian,  he  organ- 
ized a tribe  of  savages  into  an  army  whose 
discipline  and  whose  efficiency  in  every 
detail  won  the  admiration  even  of  his 
enemies.  The  other  is  that  during  his 
captivity  he  has  exhibited  a moderation, 
a frankness,  and  a common-sense  grasp  of 
the  situation  which  have  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  his  captors,  and  led  to  the  resto- 
ration of  his  kingdom. 
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(AMSTERDAM.) 

Not  a breath  in  the  stifled,  dingy  street! 

On  the  Stadhuis  tiles  the  sun's  strong  glow 
Lies  like  a kind  of  golden  snow. 

In  the  square  one  almost  sees  the  heat. 

The  mottled  tulips  over  there 
By  the  open  casement  pant  for  air. 

Grave,  portly  burghers,  with  their  vrouws , 

Go  hat  in  hand  to  cool  their  brows. 

But  high  in  the  fretted  steeple,  where 
The  sudden  chimes  burst  forth  and  scare 
The  lazy  rooks  from  the  belfry  beam, 

And  the  ring-doves  as  they  coo  and  dream 
On  flying-buttress  or  carvcn  rose — 

Up  here,  mein  Gottf  a tempest  blows! — 

Such  a wind  as  bends  the  forest  tree, 

And  rocks  the  great  ships  out  at  sea. 

Plain  simple  folk,  who  come  and  go 
On  humble  levels  of  life  below, 

Little  dream  of  the  gales  that  smite 
Mortals  dwelling  upon  the  height! 
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IT  is  a linndred  years  ago,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
that  Washington  Irving  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  he  is  still  its  most  famous 
son.  The  only  New-Yorker  who  could  dispute 
this  claim  is  John  Jay.  But  universal  andr 
honorable  as  is  Jay’s  renown  in  his  own  coun- 
try, the  name  of  Irving  is  more  familiar  to  the* 
English-speaking  race.  It  is  the  synonym  of 
a sweet  literary  grace  and  harmless  gayety  of 
humor  which  retain  their  charm  in  the  midst 
of  new  tastes  and  among  powerful  rivals.  Ir- 
ving no  longer  shares  with  Bryant  and  Cooper 
the  glory  of  being  the  sole  or  chief  representa- 
tives of  American  literature,  but  he  is  still  and 
forever  its  kindly  patriarch,  the  modest  au- 
thor who  first  modestly  answered  the  trucu- 
lent question,  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? 
by  offering  to  the  world  an  Ainericau  book 
which  it  was  delighted  to  read. 

That  intrinsically  modest  air  never  disap- 
peared either  from  the  works  or  the  character 
of  the  benign  writer.  In  the  height  of  his  re- 
nown there  was  no  kind  of  presumption  or 
conceit  in  his  simple  and  generous  heart. 
Some  time  after  his  return  from  his  long  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  and  before  Putuam  became 
his  publisher,  he  found  some  disinclination 
upon  the  part  of  publishers  to  issue  new  edi- 
tions of  his  books,  and  he  expressed  with  en- 
tire good-humor  his  belief  that  he  had  had 
his  day;  and  meeting  some  years  afterward, 
in  Mr.  Putnam’s  office,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
literary  beginners,  he  said,  with  a humorous 
twinkle  in  the  eye  and  with  the  husky  whis- 
pering voice  which  gave  a proper  flavor  to  ev- 
ery pleasantry,  “We  old  fellows  had  the  advan- 
tage of  you  young  men,  for  we  wrote  without 
rivals.” 

Every  literary  man  of  Irving’s  time,  whether 
old  or  young,  had  nothing  but  affectionate 
praise  of  his  artless  urbanity  and  exhaustless 
good-nature.  These  qualities  are  delightfully 
reflected  in  Thackeray’s  stories  of  him  in  the 
Roundabout  Paper  upon  Irving  and  Macaulay 
— “ the  Goldsmith  and  the  Gibbon  of  our  time.” 
He  came  to  one  of  my  lectures  in  Washington, 
Thackeray  says,  and  the  retiring  President, 
Mr.  Fillmore,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Pierce,  were 
l>reseut — “Two  kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at 
one  rose,”  said  Irving,  with  his  good-humored 
smile.  In  his  little  bower  of  a home  at  Sun- 
nyside  he  was  always  accessible.  One  English 
newspaper  man  came  and  introduced  himself, 
and  partook  of  luncheon  with  the  family,  and 
while  the  host  fell  into  the  little  doze  which 
was  his  habit,  the  wary  Englishman  took  a 
swift  inventory  of  everything  in  the  house, 
and  served  up  the  description  to  the  British 
public,  including  the  nap  of  his  entertainer. 
At  another  time  Irving  said,  “Two  persons 
came  to  me,  and  one  held  me  in  conversation 
while  the  other  miscreant  took  my  portrait.” 
Thackeray  tells  these  little  stories  with  ad- 


miring sympathy.  His  manly  heart  always 
grew  tender  over  his  fellow-authors  who  had 
no  acrid  drop  in  their  sweet  humor.  Irving 
was  the  earliest  of  American  satirists,  but  there 
is  no  sting  in  the  laughter  that  he  moves.  He 
was  the  first  of  our  humorists,  but  his  humor 
is  pure  lymph.  It  is  unmixed  with  malice, 
and  although,  os  Warner  states,  even  his  friend , 
Gulian  Verplanck  resented  a little  the  fun  of  / 
Knickerbocker,  and  some  scions  of  the  oldf 
Dutch  stock  of  fair  Mannahatta  assumed  tol 
be  indignant  with  his  resistlessly  droll  por-\ 
traiture  of  the  fathers  of  New  Amsterdam,  Ir- 
ving’s own  limpid  good-nature  dissolved  the 
hard  feeling,  and  left  only  the  best  under- 
standing. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  recognized  at  once 
the  power  and  the  humor  of  Knickerbocker ’s 
History , felt  its  kindred  with  the  great  works 
of  a similar  genius  in  English  literature — a 
stroke  of  Swift,  a touch  of  Sterne.  But  a re- 
cent paper  upon  American  literature  in  Black- 
wood holds  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  compare  the 
mild  humor  of  JRip  Van  Winkle  with  the  “ro- 
bustious fun”  of  Swift.  This  is  a curious  “ de- 
rangement of  epitaphs.”  Swift  has  wit,  and 
satiric  power,  and  burning  invective,  and  rib- 
aldry, and  caustic,  scornful  humor;  but  fun, 
in  any  just  sense,  he  has  not.  The  airy  grace 
and  imaginative  play  of  JRip  Van  Winkle  are 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  Swift.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  as  Blackwood  remarks,  that  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and  “so 
many  more”  will  not  be  replaced  by  “Mr. 
Washington  Irving  and  Mr.  Lowell.”  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  “Rape  of  the  Lock”  and 
the  “Absalom  and  Achitophel”  will  not  displace 
Knickerbocker’s  History  and  the  Biglow  Papers, 
Since  Sw  ift  the  Blackicood  critic  can  not  find  in 
English  literature  political  satire  more  trench- 
ant, humorous,  aud  effective  than  the  Biglow 
Papers , and  nothing  in  Swift  more  original. 

Irving  and  the  other  chief  American  writers 
are  not  rivals  of  their  associates  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  language;  they  are  worthy  com- 
rades. Pope  and  Dryden  are  not  the  peers  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  they  are  never- 
theless Pope  and  Dryden,  and  their  place  is  se- 
cure. The  brows  of  Irviug  and  Cooper,  of  Em- 
erson and  Hawthorne,  do  not  crave  the  laurels 
of  any  other  master.  The  perturbed  spirit  of 
Blackwood  may  rest  in  the  confident  assurance 
that  no  generous  and  intelligent  student  of 
our  literature  admires  Gibbon  less  because  he 
admires  Macaulay,  or  Bacon,  because  he  de- 
lights in  Emerson,  or  denies  the  sting  of  Gul- 
liver because  he  owns  the  charm  of  Knicker- 
bocker. It  is  with  good  fame  as  with  true 
love, 

“That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.” 

Knickerbocker’s  History  was  the  work  of  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six,  who  lived  fifty  years 
afterward  with  a constantly  increasing  fame, 
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making  many  and  admirable  contributions  to 
literature.  But  nothing  that  followed  sur- 
passed the  joyous  brilliancy  and  gay  felicity 
of  the  earliest  work.  Appearing  in  the  midst 
of  the  sober  effusions  of  our  Puritan  litera- 
ture, and  of  a grave  and  energetio  life  still 
engrossed  with  the  subjugatiou  of  a continent 
and  the  establishment  of  a new  nation,  Knick- 
erbockers History  was  a remarkable  work.  To 
pass  the  vague  and  venerable  traditions  of  the 
austere  and  heroic  founders  of  the  city  through 
the  alembic  of  a youth’s  hilarious  creative  hu- 
mor, and  turn  them  out  in  forms  resistlessly 
grotesque,  but  with  their  identity  unimpaired, 
was  a stroke  as  daring  os  it  was  successful. 
The  audacious  Goth  of  the  legend  who  pluck- 
ed the  Roman  senator  by  the  beard  was  not  a 
more  ruthless  iconoclast  than  this  son  of  New 
Amsterdam,  who  drew  his  civil  ancestors  from 
venerable  obscurity  by  flooding  them  with  the 
cheerful  light  of  a blameless  fun. 

The  skill  and  power  with  which  this  is  done 
can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  history  which  the  gleeful 
genius  burlesques.  Irving  follows  the  actual 
story  closely,  and  the  characters  that  he  de- 
velops faithfully,  although  with  smiling  cari- 
cature, are  historical.  Indeed,  the  fidelity  is 
so  absolute  that  the  fiction  is  welded  with  the 
fact.  The  days  of  Dutch  ascendency  in  New 
York  are  inextricably  associated  with  this  lu- 
dicrous narrative.  The  Wouter  van  Twil- 
ler,  the  Wilhelmus  Kieft,  the  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  who  are  familiarly  and  popularly  known, 
ore  the  figures  drawn  by  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker. In  a comical  despair  the  historian 
Grahame,  whose  colonial  history  is  still  among 
the  best,  says  of  Knickerbocker,  “ If  Sancho 
Panza  had  been  a real  Governor  misrepre- 
sented by  the  wit  of  Cervantes,  his  future  his- 
torian would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
bespeak  a grave  attention  to  the  annals  of  his 
administration.” 

Irving’s  position  in  literature  is  assured,  al- 
though literary  fashions  will  change,  and  crit- 
ics will  stoutly  and  ingeniously  maintain  their 
varying  views  of  the  quality  and  character  of 
his  genius.  Horace  Binuey  Wallace,  one  of 
his  most  careful  American  critics,  denies  him 
both  imagination  and  humor,  and  finds  him  to 
be  at  once  an  extreme  realist  and  caricaturist. 
Others  hold  him  to  be  slenderly  equipped  for 
a long  contest  with  the  envious  obscurity  that 
forever  threatens  renown.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
less  read  by  this  generation  than  by  his  own. 
But  this  is  true  of  his  chief  contemporaries, 
Scott  and  Byron.  Irving’s  exquisite  literary 
art,  the  freshness  and  gayety  and  originality 
of  Knickerbocker , the  charming  legends  of  the 
Hudson,  the  idyllic  England  of  the  Sketch- 
Book  and  Braoebridge  Hall , the  pioturesque 
aud  poetic  narrative  of  the  Columbus , all 
touched  by  the  nameless  grace  of  a gentle,  hu- 
mane, refined,  and  healthy  genius,  secure  to 
him  as  to  Goldsmith  a long  and  affectionate 
remembrance.  His  own  aspiration,  in  the 


words  which  Willis  oddly  selected  for  the 
motto  of  his  second  volume,  Fugitive  Poetry , 
published  in  1827,  has  been  amply  fulfilled: 
“ If,  however,  I can  by  lucky  chance,  in  these 
days  of  evil,  rub  out  one  wrinkle  from  the 
brow  of  care,  or  beguile  the  heavy  heart  of 
one  moment  of  sadness  if  I can,  now  and 
then,  penetrate  the  gathering  film  of  misan- 
thropy, prompt  a benevolent  view  of  human 
nature,  and  make  my  reader  more  in  good-hu- 
mor with  his  fellow-beings  and  himself — sure- 
ly, surely,  I shall  not  then  have  written  en- 
tirely in  vain.” 

The  portrait  of  Irving  which  adorns  this 
number  of  the  Magazine  is  taken  from  the 
picture  painted  by  his  friend  Stuart  New- 
ton, ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Knickerbocker , when  Irving  was  thirty-six  years 
old.  It  belonged  to  John  Murray,  the  pub- 
lisher, and  shows  the  Irving  of  the  Sketch- 
Book  and  the  Columbus , the  Irving  of  the 
sunny  hour  when  Byron  wrote  to  Moore  that 
the  American  author’s  books  were  his  delight, 
and  the  ever-generous  Scott  pleasantly  told 
him,  as  Warner  recalls, 

“ Your  name  Is  up.  and  may  go 
Prom  Toledo  to  Madrid.” 

Irving’s  name  has  gone  farther,  and  his  native 
city  may  well  reflect,  on  the  centenary  of  his 
birth,  upon  the  odd  caprice  of  fortune  which 
has  made  her  most  illustrious  son  the  least 
representative  of  her  character  and  interests. 


Mr.  Howells  must  be  disposed  to  swear 
that  ho  will  never  do  another  good-natured 
thing.  Some  months  ago  he  wrote  a paper 
upon  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun.,  giving  in  a most 
friendly  and  pleasaut  manner  his  estimate  of 
that  gentleman’s  talent  and  work,  and  natu- 
rally expressing  some  views  upon  fictitious 
writing  in  general,  with  casual  comments 
upon  some  famous  story-tellers.  The  paper 
was  written  in  the  most  quiet  tone,  but  it  has 
raised  an  uproar.  Indeed,  nothing  that  Mr. 
Howells  has  ever  written  has  caused  such  com- 
motion. Ho  has  been  accused  of  depreciating 
plots  in  stories  because  he  has  no  invention, 
and  of  decrying  great  names  that  ho  may  ex- 
alt little  men.  He  is  charged  with  uttering  a 
counterfeit  theory  of  novel-writing  to  enrich 
his  own  reputation  and  that  of  Mr.  James. 
In  fact,  these  two  excellent  and  inoffensive 
writers  are  represented  as  a pair  of  accom- 
plished literary  “ cracksmen”  who  are  bent 
upon  breaking  into  the  inner  treasury  of  Fame, 
and  carryiug  off  her  choicest  prizes  for  them- 
selves. The  virulence  of  the  assault  upon 
Mr.  Howells  for  writing  the  paper,  and  upon 
Mr.  James  for  being  written  about,  recalls  the 
feeling  with  which  a couple  of  clever,  well- 
dressed,  and  high-mannered  boys  are  sometimes 
regarded  by  the  crowd  of  Dr.  Birch’s  young 
friends. 

The  turmoil  touches  the  ludicrous  point  in 
an  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  which 
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actually  describes  Mr.  Howells’s  paper  as  a 
crafty  puff  of  bis  friend  James  and  himself. 
The  Quarterly  sneers  at  them  as  pretentious 
novelists  advertising  themselves  energetically ; 
and  with  a wholly  unnecessary  bitterness  it 
girds  at  the  “artificial  mannerisms”  and  “ taw- 
dry smartness”  of  their  tales,  even  stooping  to 
speak  of  the  “pretty  portrait”  published  with 
Mr.  Howells’s  paper,  until  the  reader  can  not 
avoid  the  suspicion  that  some  personal  malevo- 
lence goads  the  writer  to  a tone  as  destitute 
of  literary  courtesy  as  it  is  of  critical  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  surely  a severe  arraignment  of 
the  reading  public  of  the  two  English-speak- 
ing countries  to  represent  them  as  charmed 
with  the  works  of  a pair  of  feeble,  dawdling, 
mutually  admiring,  coxcombical  pretenders. 

The  views  which  Mr.  Howells  holds  of  liter- 
ary art,  of  fiction,  and  of  novel-writers  may 
be  sound  or  unsound,  according  to  the  reader’s 
own  opinions  of  those  subjects.  But  they  are 
the  honest  opinions  of  a man  who  by  charm- 
ing the  literary  taste  of  his  time  has  gained 
the  public  ear,  and  they  are  expressed  with 
perfect  courtesy  and  refinement.  They  are 
neither  disproved  nor  disturbed  by  a sneer  that 
he  is  envious  of  Thackeray,  and  that  he  is  a 
whipster  striking  at  Walter  Scott.  When  Mr. 
Howells  says  that  the  stories  were  ajl  told  loug 
ago,  and  that  now  we  w’isli  mainly  to  know 
what  the  novelist  thinks  about  persons  and 
situations,  he  means  to  say,  os  we  understand 
him,  that  analytic  fiction  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  literary  taste  of  the  time  than  descriptive 
fiction.  This  does  not  seem  to  bo  very  wide 
of  the  truth.  What  is  it  but  saying  that  the 
novel  of  adventure  like  Smollett’s,  and  even 
the  historical  novel  of  Scott,  are  less  to  the 
public  mind  than  the  critical,  observing,  mor- 
alizing story  of  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray  ? 
Mr.  Howells  says  that  we  should  not  permit 
a writer  nowadays  to  stop  and  preach  as  Thack- 
eray does  in  his  novels.  But  Thackeray  good- 
hnmorodly  chides  himself  for  the  practice, 
while,  for  our  own  part,  we  think  it  one  of  his 
delightful  traits,  and  could  no  more  spare  the 
sermon  than  the  text. 

To  represent  Mr.  Howells  as  decrying  the 
great  masters  of  his  art  is  absurd.  He  is  mere- 
ly noting  the  changes  of  taste  and  the  new 
stage  of  development,  and  he  points  out  why, 
to  an  age  which  is  introspective  and  analytical, 
a critical  talent  in  fiction  is  not  less  attractive 
than  a creative  talent.  The  wrong  done  to  Mr. 
Howells  lies  in  regarding  his  paper  upon  Mr. 
James  as  a complete  body  of  doctrine  upon  nov- 
el-writing, and  the  expression  of  his  estimate  of 
novel-writers.  A critic  may  certainly  charac- 
terize Homer  and  Dante  and  Chaucer,  and  con- 
trast them  with  other  poets,  showing  in  what 
this  one  excelled,  and  why  that  one  has  fallen 
from  favor,  and  how  schools  and  standards  of 
poetry  have  changed,  without  laying  himself 
justly  open  to  the  condemnation  of  deprecia- 
tion and  jealousy.  There  is  a spirit  of  the  age 
recognizable  in  every  literary  epoch.  Would  a 


writer  be  tolerated  by  the  readers  of  this  Mag- 
azine who  should  write  with  the  freedom  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett  and  Sterne  f How  sweet 
and  smiling  is  Irving’s  genius,  but  even  the 
Knickerbocker  chronicle  could  not  be  admitted 
to  these  pages  without  judicious  excision. 

The  Quarterly  Kevietc  reproaches  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mr.  James  that  their  stories  are  not  Amer- 
ican in  the  sense  that  Brockden  Brown’s  and 
Cooper’s  and  Hawthorne’s  are  American,  but 
that  they  introduce  ns  to  Europeauized  Amer- 
icans, which  adds  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of 
American  character.  Apparently  the  Quarter - 
ly  Remeic  thinks  a novel  to  be  American  if  it 
deals  with  the  prairie  and  the  Indian,  the  Pu- 
ritan, and  the  city  of  Washington.  Certainly 
such  a novel  may  be  American,  as  the  stories 
of  Cooper  and  Hawthorne  attest,  but  not  ne- 
cessari ly , as  Campbell’s  “ Gertrude  of  Wy omi ng” 
proves.  It  has  escaped  the  Quarterly's  atten- 
tion, perhaps,  that  nothing  is  more  distinctive- 
ly interesting  in  American  life  than  the  effect 
upon  its  development  of  European  influence. 
Civilized  America,  as  the  Quarterly  may  remem- 
ber, is  in  its  origin,  European.  Its  political 
traditions  and  institutions  are  in  great  part 
European.  An  American  wit,  without  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Freeman  beforo  his  eyes,  once  remarked 
that  America  was  a splendid  exile  for  the  Sax- 
on race,  and  there  is  a filial  yearning  of  the 
American  heart  and  mind  toward  Europe, 
which  is  evident  in  many  ways,  and  which  is 
not  repulsive  in  any  aspect. 

The  pinchbeck  imitations  of  foreign  follies 
in  this  country,  indeed,  are  as  ludicrous  as  the 
sage  assertion  of  Americans  who  admired  the 
Second  French  Empire  that  things  would  never 
be  in  proper  order  here  until  a monarchy  should 
be  well  established.  But  the  Europeanized 
American,  in  whatever  form  he  may  be  viewed, 
is  as  distinctive  an  American  figure,  and  as  le- 
gitimate a study  for  the  satirist,  the  novelist, 
or  the  philosopher,  as  Billy  Bowlegs,  or  Leath- 
er-stocking, or  a party  boss.  Daisy  Miller,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  a mere  sketch,  a 
study,  is  quite  as  distinctively  American  as 
any  heroine  in  Cooper’s  novels,  while  the  wo- 
men in  Mr.  Howells’s  stories,  if  not  of  the  high- 
est type  of  womanhood,  are  intrinsically  Yan- 
kees. 

Meanwhile  that  gentleman  most  be  great- 
ly amused  by  the  commotion  which  liis  com- 
ments upon  Mr.  James  and  the  literary  taste 
of  the  age  have  produced.  Neither  of  these 
gentlemen  is  likely  to  be  diverted  or  per- 
verted from  his  own  course  by  loud  denun- 
ciation of  his  canons  of  literary  art  or  by 
caustic  depreciation  of  his  literary  work.  No 
men  who  write  the  English  language  to-day 
have  a higher  estimate  of  that  art,  or  are  more 
thoroughly  and  carefully  trained  in  its  exer- 
cise. In  this  they  are  like  Hawthorne  and 
Irving.  But  the  abstract  question  of  compar- 
ative genius  is  always  a thankless  one.  Mr. 
Freeman  insists  that  Americans  are  but  Eng- 
lishmen upon  another  continent,  and  Blackwood 
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insists  that  if  this  be  so,  American  literature  is 
but  a provincial  English  literature.  The  lit- 
erary casuists  may  please  themselves  upon  this 
point.  The  name  will  not  change  the  fact. 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson,  each  in  his  kind, 
will  still  remain  masters  in  the  literature  of 
their  language.  

An  admirable  actress  said  the  other  day  that 
the  audience  in  the  theatre  was  probably  little 
aware  bow  much  its  conduct  affected  the  per- 
formance. A listless,  whispering,  uneasy  house 
makes  a distracted  and  ineffective  play.  To 
an  orator,  or  an  actor,  or  an  artist  of  any  kind 
who  appeals  personally  to  the  public,  nothing 
is  so  fatal  as  indifference.  In  the  original 
Wallack’s  Theatre,  many  years  ago,  the  Easy 
Chair  was  one  of  a party  in  a stage-box  during 
a fine  performance  of  one  of  the  plays  in 
which  the  acting  of  the  manager  was  most  ef- 
fective. It  was  a gay  party,  and  with  the 
carelessness  of  youth  it  made  merry  while  the 
play  went  on.  As  the  box  was  directly  upon 
the  stage,  the  merriment  was  a gross  dis- 
courtesy, although  unintentional,  both  to  the 
Actors  and  to  the  audience;  and  at  last  the  old 
Wallack,  still  gayly  playing  his  part,  moved 
toward  the  box,  and  without  turning  his  head, 
in  a voice  audible  to  the  offenders,  but  not  to 
the  rest  of  the  audience,  politely  reminded  the 
thoughtless  group  that  they  were  seriously 
disturbing  the  play.  There  was  some  indigua- 
tion  in  the  box,  but  the  rebuke  was  courteous 
and  richly  deserved.  Nothing  is  more  unpar- 
donable than  such  disturbauce. 

During  this  winter  a gentleman  at  one  of 
the  theatres  commented  severely  upon  the  loud 
talking  of  a party  of  ladies,  which  prevented 
his  enjoyment  of  the  play,  and  when  the  gen- 
tleman attending  the  ladies  retorted  warmly, 
the  disturbed  geutleman  resorted  to  the  wild 
justice  of  a blow.  There  was  an  altercation, 
a publication  in  the  newspapers;  and  finally 
an  apology  aud  a reconciliation.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  was  some  good  result  from 
the  incident.  A waggish  clergyman  once  saw 
a pompons  clerical  brother  march  quite  to  the 
head  of  the  aisle  of  a crowded  church  to  find  a 
seat,  with  an  air  of  expectation  that  all  pew 
doors  would  fly  open  at  his  approach.  But  as 
every  seat  was  full,  and  nobody  stirred,  the 
crest-fallen  brother  was  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps.  As  he  retreated  by  the  pew,  far  down 
the  aisle,  where  the  clerical  wag  was  sitting, 
that  pleasant  man  leaned  over  the  door,  and 
greeted  his  comrade  with  the  sententious  whis- 
]>er,  “May  it  be  sanctified  to  yon,  dear  bro- 
ther !”  Every  right-minded  man  will  wish  the 
same  blessing  to  the  rebuke  of  the  loud-talk- 
ing maids  and  youths  in  theatres  and  concert 
halls,  whose  conversation,  however  lively,  is 
not  the  entertainment  which  their  neighbors 
have  come  to  hear. 

Two  or  three  winters  ago  the  Easy  Chair 
applauded  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who,  at 
the  head  of  his  orchestra,  was  interrupted  in 


the  midst  of  a concert  in  Washington  by  the 
entry  of  a party,  which  advanced  toward  the 
front  of  the  hall  with  much  chattering  aud 
rustling,  and  seated  themselves  and  contin- 
ued the  disturbance.  The  orchestra  was  in 
full  career,  but  Thomas  rapped  sharply  upon 
his  stand,  and  brought  the  performance  to  an 
abrupt  pause.  Then  turning  to  the  audience, 
he  said — and  doubtless  with  evident  and  nat- 
ural feeling — “I  am  afraid  that  the  music  in- 
terrupts the  conversation.”  The  remark  was 
greeted  with  warm  aud  general  applause ; and 
waiting  until  entire  silence  was  restored,  the 
conductor  raised  his  baton  again,  aud  the  per- 
formance ended  without  further  interruption. 

The  Easy  Chair  improved  the  occasion  to 
preach  a short  sermon  upon  bad  manners  in 
public  places.  But  to  its  great  surprise  it 
was  severely  rebuked  some  time  afterward  by 
Cleopatra  herself,  who  said,  with  some  feeling, 
that  she  had  two  reasons  for  complaint.  The 
first  wras  that  her  ancient  friend  the  Easy  Chair 
should  place  her  in  the  pillory  of  its  public  an* 
i mad  version  ; and  the  other  was  that  the  Easy 
Chair  should  gravely  defend  such  conduct  as 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas.  No  remonstrauce  could 
be  more  surprising  and  nothing  moro  unex- 
pected than  that  Cleopatra  should  differ  in 
opinion  upon  such  a point.  To  the  personal 
aspect  of  the  matter  the  Easy  Chair  could  say 
only  that  it  had  never  heard  who  the  offenders 
were,  and  that  it  declined  to  believe  that  Cle- 
opatra herself  could  ever  be  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct. Her  Majesty  then  explained  that  she 
was  not  guilty.  She  was  not  of  the  party. 
But  it  was  composed  of  friends  of  hers  who 
seated  themselves  near  her,  and  when  the 
words  of  Mr.  Thomas  concentrated  the  gaze 
of  the  audience  upon  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  her  Majesty,  known  to  everybody,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  ringleader  of  the  imeute. 
The  story  at  once  flew  abroad,  upon  the  wings 
of  those  swift  birds  of  prey — as  she  called  them 
— the  Washington  correspondents,  and  she  was 
mentioned  by  name  as  the  chief  offender. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  most 
placable  of  queens  that  the  Easy  Chair  could 
not  have  intended  a persoual  censure.  But  the 
Chair  could  not  agree  that  Thomas's  conduct 
was  unjustifiable.  Cleopatra  urged  that  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  at  a concert  is  not 
responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the  audience. 
Au  audience,  she  said,  can  take  care  of  itself, 
and  it  is  an  unwarrantable  impertinence  for  a 
conductor  to  arrest  the  performance  because 
he  is  irritated  by  a noise  of  whispering  voices 
or  of  slamming  doors.  “ I saw  you,  Mr.  Easy 
Chair,”  she  said,  “on  the  evening  of  Rachel’s 
first  performance  in  this  country.  What  would 
you  have  thought  if  she  hod  stopped  short  in 
the  play — it  was  Corneille’s  Lee  Horaces,  you 
remember — localise  she  w'as  annoyed  by  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  of  a thousand  books  of 
the  play  which  the  audience  turned  over  at 
the  same  moment  T” 

The  Easy  Chair  declined  to  step  into  the 
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snare  which  was  plainly  set  in  its  sight.  It 
would  not  accept  an  illustration  as  an  argu- 
ment. The  enjoyment  at  a concert,  it  con- 
tended, for  which  the  audience  has  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  which  it  is  entitled,  depends 
upon  conditions  of  silence  and  order  which  it 
can  not  itself  mointaiu  without  serious  dis- 
turbance. It  may  indeed  cry  “Hush!”  and 
“ Put  him  out !”  but  not  only  would  that  cry 
be  of  doubtful  effect,  but  experience  proves 
, that  a concert  audience  will  not  raise  it.  If 
the  audience  were  left  to  itself,  it  would  per- 
mit late  arrivals,  and  all  the  disturbance  of 
chatter  and  movement.  To  twist  the  line  of 
Goldsmith,  those  who  came  to  pray  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  came  to  scoff ; and 
such  mercy  is  merciless.  The  conductor  stands 
♦a  loco  parentis.  He  is  the  advocatus  angeli.  He 
does  for  the  audience  what  it  wonld  not  do  for 
itself.  He  protects  it  against  its  own  fatal 
good-nature.  He  insists  that  it  shall  receive 
what  it  has  paid  for,  and  he  will  deal  with 
disturbers  as  they  deserve.  The  audience, 
conscious  of  its  own  good-humored  impotence, 
recognizes  at  once  its  protector,  and  gladly 
applauds  him  for  doing  for  it  what  it  has  not 
the  nerve  to  do  for  itself.  No  audience  whose 
rights  were  defended  as  Thomas  defended 
those  of  his  Washington  audience  ever  resent- 
ed the  defense. 

“No,”  responded  Cleopatra,  briskly;  “the 
same  imbecility  prevents.” 

“ Very  well ; then  such  an  andience  plainly 
needs  a strong  and  resolute  leadership,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  Thomas  supplied.  A 
crowd  is  always  grateful  to  the  man  who  will 
do  what  everybody  in  the  crowd  feels  ought 
to  be  done,  but  what  no  individual  is  quite 
ready  to  undertake.” 

When  Cleopatra  said  that  an  audience  is 
quite  competent  to  take  care  of  itself,  her  re- 
mark was  natural,  for  she  instinctively  con- 
ceived the  audience  as  herself  extended  into  a 
thousand  persons.  Such  an  andionce  would 
certainly  be  capable  of  dispensing  with  any 
mentor  or  guide.  But  when  the  Easy  Chair 
asked  her  if  she  was  annoyed  by  the  chatter- 
ing interruption  which  Thomas  rebuked,  she 
replied  that  of  course  she  was  annoyed.  Yet 
when  she  was  further  asked  if  she  cried 
“Hush!”  or  resorted  to  any  means  whatever 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  the  royal  lady  could 
not  help  smiling  as  she  answered,  “ I did  not,” 
and  the  Easy  Chair  retorted,  “ Yet  an  audience 
is  capable  of  protecting  itself!” 

Meanwhile,  whatever  the  conductor  or  the 
audience  may  or  may  not  do,  nothing  is  more 
vulgar  thau  audible  conversation,  or  any  other 
kind  of  disturbance,  during  a concert.  Some- 
times it  may  bo  mere  thoughtlessness;  some- 
times boorish  ness,  the  want  of  the  fine  instinct 
which  avoids  occasioning  any  annoyance ; but 
usually  it  is  due  to  a desire  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  to  affect  superiority  to  the  commou 
interest.  It  is,  indeed,  mere  coarse  ostenta- 
tion, like  wearing  diamonds  at  a hotel  table 
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or  a purple  velvet  train  in  the  street.  If  the 
andience  had  the  courage  which  Cleopatra  at- 
tributed to  it,  that  part  which  was  annoyed 
by  the  barbarians  who  chatter  and  disturb 
would  at  once  suppress  the  annoyance  by  an 
emphatic  and  unmistakable  hiss.  If  this  were 
the  practice  in  public  assemblies,  such  inci- 
dents as  that  at  the  Washington  concert  would 
be  unknown.  Until  it  is  the  practice,  even 
were  Cleopatra’s  self  the  offender,  every  self- 
respecting  conductor  who  has  a proper  sense 
of  his  duties  to  the  audience  will  do  with  its 
sincere  approval  what  Mr.  Thomas  did. 


In  Josiah  Quincy’s  Figures  of  the  Past , a de- 
lightful book  of  recollections  of  men  and  man- 
ners for  more  than  half  a centnry,  there  are 
some  admirable  glimpses  of  old  John  Adams. 
Mr.  Quincy  himself,  the  son  of  President  Quin- 
cy and  the  grandson  of  Quincy  of  the  early 
Revolution,  was  a man  of  charming  accom- 
plishments and  of  the  high  courtesy  which 
is  supposed  to  have  characterized  the  “old 
school.”  That  school  is  naturally  a jest  with 
its  successor,  because  of  a noble  if  somewhat 
too  stately  deference  to  the  gentle  sex,  of 
which  small  trace  is  to  be  found  iu  the  free 
and  easy  nonchalance  of  a later  day.  The  dig- 
nified politeness  of  a chevalier  who  was  always 
a little  upon  dress  parade  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  is,  however,  quite  as  agreeable  to  the 
ideal  of  a gentleman  as  the  slouch  of  his  suc- 
cessor, with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets, 
and  puffing  a cigarette.  The  “ old  school”  was 
the  school  of  a polished  address  aud  a careful 
appearance,  with  an  intelligence  and  wit  and 
gayety  of  conversation  which  do  not  always 
distinguish  the  new  school.  In  an  entertain- 
ing book  published  fifty  years  ago,  called  Famil- 
iar Letters  upon  Public  Characters  and  Events , by 
William  Sullivan,  a townsman  of  Mr.  Quincy 
and  a gentleman  of  a still  older  school,  there 
is  a graphic  description  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
os  he  appeared  in  society  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  portrait  may  bo  commended 
to  young  Cigarette  as  a figure  not  less  worthy 
of  his  attention  and  emulation  than  the  Lon- 
don club  lounger  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Quincy,  however,  was  bom  only  at  the 
end  of  Hamilton's  career,  and  his  reminiscences 
are  of  a later  generation.  But  wo  mention 
especially  the  glimpses  of  old  Johu  Adams  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashion  rather  to  depreciate 
that  great  figure  in  our  history.  He  was  one 
of  the  trno  builders  of  the  state.  Old  John 
Howland,  of  Providence,  who  was  born  in  1757, 
sAys,  in  his  autobiography : “I  remember,  some 
years  after  I sot  np  in  business  [as  a barber], 
hearing  Daniel  Lawrence  ask  Governor  Hop- 
kins in  my  shop  which  of  the  Adamses  ho  con- 
sidered the  greatest.  To  this  the  Governor  re- 
plied, 1 John  Adams  is  the  greatest  man  in  the 
country  to  build  up  a government,  and  Samuel 
Adams  is  the  strongest  man  to  pull  one  down.’  ” 
No  statesman  of  his  time  read  the  probable 
course  of  our  political  history  so  sunny,  and  his 
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correspondence  with  Roger  Sherman  upon  the 
constitutional  blending  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate  in  appointments  is  a remarkable  il- 
lustration of  shrewd  jirescionce. 

The  three  men  among  the  fathers  who  may 
be  classed  together  intellectually  are  John 
Adams,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson.  But  of  the 
three,  John  Adams’s  character  was  the  best 
type  of  the  qualities  of  the  race  which  has  de- 
veloped political  liberty.  Hamilton  was  skep- 
tical of  the  republican  system,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  more  than  any  other  man  gave  prac- 
tical impulse  upon  the  organization  of  the 
new  government.  Jefferson  was  what  would 
now  be  called  a sentimentalist  and  doctrinaire, 
with  a French  rather  than  an  English  view  of 
popular  government.  But  John  Adams  con- 
ceived free  institutions  with  the  English  in- 
stinct, and  his  love  of  circumstance  and  his 
pomp  of  manuer  no  more  affected  his  firm  faith 
and  his  clear  insight  than  the  same  tastes  af- 
fected Chatham’s  eloquence.  The  foundation 
of  moral  principle  was  stronger  with  him  than 
with  either  of  his  peers,  and  that  highest  cour- 
age iu  a statesman,  the  ability  to  stand  alone, 
was  one  of  his  great  qualities,  from  the  moment 
that  the  young  lawyer  volunteered  to  defend 
the  British  soldiers  of  the  Boston  massacre  to 
the  hour  when  the  President  broke  with  the 
Federal  party.  A strong,  sound,  masculine 
intellect,  a supreme  moral  sense  and  fideli- 


ty, extraordinary  political  sagacity,  inflexible 
courage  and  independence,  and  vast  experi- 
ence— these  were  his  qualities.  Yet  there  is 
a common  view  that  he  was  merely  a fussy, 
choleric  little  man,  a kind  of  Sir  Authony  Ab- 
solute iu  American  politics. 

But  you  will  admit,  said  a great  party  leader 
to  the  Easy  Chair,  not  long  ago,  that  he  was 
not  a great  party  leader.  Neither  father  nor 
son  attracted  men  and  swayed  them.  They 
were  eccentric  politicians. 

The  reply  is  that  the  Adamses  were  patriots 
before  all,  and  in  a strict  sense  a great  patriot 
can  not  be  a great  party  leader.  The  Adamses 
share  that  distinction  with  Washington.  They 
looked  first  at  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
they  were  not  victims  of  the  sophistry  that  the 
interests  of  a party  are  always  and  necessarily 
those  of  the  country.  The  old  cry,  “ My  coun- 
try, may  she  be  always  right,  but  right  or 
wrong,  my  country,”  is  a cry  of  which  the  real 
nature  is  shown  by  its  parody,  “ My  party,  may 
it  be  always  right,  but  right  or  wroug,  my  par- 
ty.” The  political  conscience  aud  courage  of 
the  Adamses  were  as  conspicuous  as  their  re- 
markable ability. 

Mr.  Quincy  was  their  hereditary  friend  as 
well  as  neighbor,  and  it  is  delightful  to  catch 
characteristic  glimpses  of  the  old  President  iu 
the  midst  of  the  brilliant  aud  interesting  com- 
pany that  crowds  his  charming  page. 


CMtnt'a  Itferanj  lUrmt 


THE  character  of  Heinrich  Heine,  as  undc- 
signedly  drawn  by  Mr.  William  Stigand  in 
his  Life,  Work , and  Opinions  of  Heinrich  Heine,1 
is  not  an  engaging  or  invigorating  one.  Con- 
ceited, cynical,  moody,  and  malicious;  irritable, 
and  habitually  nursing  his  irritability  to  keep 
it  warm ; brooding  over  petty  infelicities,  many 
of  which  were  of  his  own  creation ; morbid  in 
his  dislikes  and  rancorous  in  his  resentments ; 
lacking  the  generous  and  unselfish  ardor  which 
chastens  and  strengthens  pure  love  and  kin- 
dles patriotism  into  a holy  tlame;  and  beset  by 
many  of  the  weaknesses  of  Byron,  to  whom 
he  has  been  likened  by  some  of  his  admirers, 
without  the  counterbalance  of  Byrou’s  iron 
will  and  fierce  strength — there  was  little  iu 
Heine’s  persoual  characteristics  to  enforce  ad- 
miration. Born  a German,  he  had  no  con- 
suming love  of  country,  no  pride  in  his  na- 
tive laud ; and  for  purely  persoual  and  inter- 
ested ends  he  transferred  his  sympathies  and 
affections  to  her  great  rival,  France.  Born 
a Jew,  aud  at  the  outset  a Jew  from  convic- 
tion, an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  civil  and 
social  equality  of  his  co-religionists,  and  an 
impassioned  eulogist  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  he  became  a 

1 The  Life,  Work,  and  Opinions  of  Ifrtntlch  Heine.  By 
William  Stigand.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp.  403  and 
441.  New  York : J.  W.  Bouton. 
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Christian — not  because  be  recanted  bis  Jewish 
faith  or  believed  in  the  faith  that  he  adopted, 
but  merely  that  he  might  enjoy  social,  profes- 
sional, and  political  privileges  and  advantages 
that  were  denied  to  Jews  in  Germany.  Of 
course  such  an  apostasy  brought  iu  its  train 
the  usual  fruits  of  religious  treasou,  aud  for 
nearly  all  the  years  of  bis  prime  be  was  a 
skeptic  or  a pagan,  giving,  it  is  true,  the  hom- 
age of  bis  intellectual  worship  to  the  sublime 
recitals  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and 
to  the  wondronsly  touching  story  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  bis  worship  was  merely  the  {es- 
thetic tribute  of  an  artist,  and  was  extemled  in 
an  equal  degree  to  the  productions  of  the  poets 
and  artists  of  ancient  Greece.  Heine  bad  no 
great  vices,  neither  bad  be  any  sturdy  virtues. 
If  he  would  do  no  one  a wrong,  be  would  sac- 
rifice only  wbat  be  could  conveniently  dis- 
pense with  for  any  oue,  no  matter  bow  near  to 
him  by  ties  of  blood  or  friendship.  He  was 
not  so  much  actively  bad  as  negatively  solfish 
and  cold-hearted.  If  bis  character,  as  we  have 
derived  it  from  Mr.  Stigand’s  limnings,  seems 
deficient  in  the  nobler  qualities,  so  his  poetry, 
as  translated  by  the  same  hand,  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  excellences.  Always  graceful,  mu- 
sical, abounding  in  felicitous  word-paintings, 
and  laden  with  subtle  or  delicate  fancies, 
and— as  wliero  it  pictures  natural  objects,  or 
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transfuses  simple  folk  or  legendary  lore  into 
rippling  verse,  or  gives  voice  to  the  plaints  of 
sensuous  passion — often  sparkling  with  brill- 
iant jets  of  true  poetry,  yet  it  mnst  still  be 
said  that  generally  his  poesy  is  weird  and 
artificial,  that  it  is  seldom  spontaneous  or 
imaginative  in  the  highest  sense,  and  that  it 
is  more  often  dependent  for  its  effects  upon  its 
iugenious  conceits  and  similes,  and  its  novel  or 
far-fetched  turns  of  thought  and  expression, 
than  upon  any  real  feeling  or  genuine  emotion 
it  displays.  On  the  whole,  Heine  appears  to 
the  best  advantage  as  a literary  and  historical 
critic.  In  this  sphere,  however  capricious  and 
paradoxical  somo  of  his  opinions  and  verdicts 
may  seem,  he  was  really  great.  The  very  de- 
fects of  his  character — his  cynicism,  his  irrita- 
ble susceptibility,  his  supersensitive  artistio 
and  {esthetic  tastes — joined  to  the  phenomenal 
acuteness  of  his  perceptive  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  re-enforced  by  the  inexhaustible 
vocabulary  of  keen  and  polished  words  and 
epithets  that  he  used  with  preternatural  dex- 
terity, contributed  to  make  him  one  of  the 
ablest,  boldest,  and  most  subtle  critics  of  mod- 
ern times.  And  although  much  of  his  criticism 
is  of  the  iconoclastic  kind,  much  more  of  it  is 
eminently  constructive,  and  is  luminous  with 
fine  interpretations  and  analyses  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  history  and  art.  Heine’s  principal  prose 
writings  were  essentially  critical,  whether 
avowedly  so,  or  professedly  historical,  philo- 
sophical, or  literary.  And  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these,  The  Romantic  School*  is 
now  placed  w ithin  reach  of  English  readers  in 
an  excellent  translation  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Fleishman. 
In  this  brilliant  essay  Heine  deals  with  the 
German  revolt  against  classicism  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  which  culminated  in  the  resus- 
citation of  the  Romantic  poetry  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  it  had  manifested  itself  in  the  poems, 
paintings,  and  sculptures,  in  the  life  and  art, 
of  those  times.  And  although  he  himself  was 
formed  in  the  Romantic  school,  and  largely  par- 
took of  its  characteristics,  he  directs  with  pow- 
erful effect  all  his  ample  resources  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, raillery,  sarcasm,  and  mockery  against  the 
system  and  the  chiefs  who  originated  and  per- 
petuated it.  In  the  course  of  a masterly  crit- 
ical and  historical  review  of  the  Romantic 
movement  he  traces  in  graphic  outline  the  his- 
tory of  German  literature  from  the  “Nibelun- 
gen  Lied”  to  his  own  day,  and  embodies,  with 
many  aente  and  vigorous  thoughts  on  art,  more 
particularly  on  the  art  of  tho  Middle  Ages  as 
exemplifying  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
times,  a vivid  account  of  the  dawn  of  the  re- 
naissance of  art  and  poetry,  and  a series  of  mas- 
terly biographical  sketches  of  the  great  Ger- 
mans— Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul, 
Voss,  Schiller,  the  Sehlegels,  Btirger,  and  oth- 
ers— w’ho  participated  in  it,  and  assigns  them 
their  place  in  tho  literature  of  the  country. 

2 The  Romantic  School.  By  Heinrich  Heine.  Trans- 
lated by  S.  L.  Fleishman.  lOmo,  pp.  273.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


| At  length  the  history  of  our  colonial  period 
is  engaging,  as  it  deserves,  the  attention  of 
capable  writers  both  in  this  country  and  iu 
England.  Within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
the  Legislatures  of  several  of  tho  “Old  Thir- 
teen” havo  exhibited  a commendable  enter- 
prise in  exhuming  the  contemporaneous  doc- 
umentary evidences  of  the  history  of  that  pe- 
riod from  their  hiding-places  beneath  piles  of 
accumulated  rubbish  in  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners, where  our  early  archives  were  too  often 
carelessly  thrown,  and  in  rescuing  others  from 
the  keeping  of  private  collectors  in  America 
and  Eugland;  and  they  have  republished 
many  invaluable  records  which  throw  light, 
not  only  on  the  minute  occurrences  of  the 
times,  but  on  the  general  sweep  of  events,  and 
the  march  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
forces.  Some  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  colonial  period  have  also 
found  safe  resting-place  in  the  great  libraries, 
and  especially  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  diligent  researches  of 
historical  scholars  have  put  us  in  possession 
of  many  valuable  reprints,  and  have  made  the 
contents  of  all  these  collections  comparative- 
ly available  by  carefully  prepared  catalogues 
and  bibliographical  descriptions.  It  is  only 
recently,  however,  under  the  inspiration  of  tho 
example  of  Mr.  Bancroft — whose  account  of  the 
settlement  aud  development  of  tho  colonies  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  masterly 
history  still  remains  marvellously  full  and  ex- 
haustive— of  Mr.  Brodhead  of  New  York,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Whitehead  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  lo- 
cal historians,  that  writers  imbued  with  the 
true  historical  spirit  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  large  body  of  materials  that  have  been 
made  accessible,  to  produce  records  of  the  time 
worthy  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  history, 
and  which  shall  take  the  place  of  tho  numerous 
scattered  volumes  of  pamphlets,  monographs, 
annals,  and  documentary  collections  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  forced  to  rely  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  formative  period  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  institutions.  In  a late  number 
of  this  Magazine  attention  was  invited  to  a 
thoughtful  aud  able  rfaumt  of  the  colonial  peri- 
od by  Mr.Eben  Greenough  Scott, exhibiting  the 
origin  and  development  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty in  America.  A series  of  admirable  historical 
studies,  exhaustively  treating  the  political,  so- 
cial, domestic,  and  moral  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  several  colonies,  by  Mr.  John  Fiskc,  is 
also  now  in  course  of  publication  in  this  Mag- 
azine, having  begun  with  the  number  for  No- 
vember last.  Both  of  these  deal  with  the 
subject  broadly  and  philosophically,  from  the 
staud-point  of  Americans,  but  without  any  sac- 
rifice of  historical  accuracy,  or  any  suppres- 
sion, or  perversion,  or  undue  heightening  of 
the  coloring  of  the  facts,  events,  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  period.  Almost  simultaneously 
English  scholars  are  showing  that  they  are 
equally  sensible  of  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating this  field  of  historical  inquiry;  and 
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one  of  them,  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  of  All-Souls  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Las  made  The  English  Colonies  in 
America*  the  subject  of  an  extensive  and  elab- 
orate work,  in  which  be  treats  their  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a liberal  English- 
man, and  more  particularly  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Englishmen,  but  without  any  unfriend- 
ly prepossessions,  and  with  substantial  accu- 
racy and  fairness.  Having  in  mind  that  his 
readers  will  be  chiefly  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, he  occupies  much  grouud  with  which 
Americans  are  already  familiar,  particularly 
that  which  relates  to  the  period  of  the  discov- 
ery, the  character,  habits,  qualities,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  aborigines,  and  the  geographical 
and  climatic  features  of  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  the  United  States.  His  work  is  less 
philosophical  than  the  works  of  Mr.  Scott  and 
Mr.  Fiske,  and  although  proceeding  upon  the 
same  general  lines,  and  in  most  material  points 
arriving  at  similar  deductions,  it  is  less  minute 
in  its  details  and  less  vigorous  and  acute  in 
its  general  treatment.  The  volume,  after  the 
preliminary  view  to  which  we  have  adverted 
as  being  very  familiar  to  American  readers,  is 
confined  to  a sketch  respectively  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinas  during  the  colo- 
nial times,  and  is  intended  as  an  installment 
toward  a complete  history  of  all  the  colonies, 
it  being  Mr.  Doyle’s  purpose  to  follow  with  a 
second  volume,  in  which  he  will  deal  with  the 
New  England  colonies  down  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  with  a third  and 
final  volume,  which  will  include  the  remaining 
colonies,  and  the  history  of  the  entire  group 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry down  to  the  period  of  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  In  one  aspect  the  work  is 
one  of  great  value.  Writing  with  the  leisure- 
ly ease  and  expansiveness  that  are  character- 
istic of  most  English  historians,  Mr.  Doyle  has 
it  in  his  power  to  incorporate  in  his  text  and 
in  his  valuable  notes  and  appendixes  many 
important  original  documents  and  many  in- 
teresting facts  derived  from  the  archives  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  which  are  not  gener- 
ally accessible,  and  are  seldom  given  in  full  by 
our  own  writers,  but  which  are  essential  to  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  of  the 
iuterior  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  His  volume  is  an  important  contri- 
bution toward  a more  perfect  knowledge  of  a 
stage  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  that  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  to  Englishmen  than  to  Amer- 
icans. 


Nearly  half  a century  ago  the  first  volume 
was  published  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History  of  the 
United  States  * since  when  it  has  assumed  its 
just  place  among  the  standard  works  of  the 

5 The  English  Colonies  in  America : Mrginia,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Carolinas.  By  J.  A.  Doylk.  Svo,  pp.  420. 
New  York  : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

4 History  of  the  United  SUites  of  America  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Continent.  By  George  Bancroft.  The 
Authors  Last  Revision.  Volume  I.  Svo,  pp.  619.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


foremost  modern  historians.  And  now,  with 
that  reverent  regard  for  his  calling  which  al- 
most amounts  to  a passion  with  the  true  ami 
conscientious  artist,  his  venerable  age  has  been 
employed  iu  supplementing  and  correcting 
the  labors  of  his  prime — in  making  exteusivo 
changes  in  the  original  text,  in  condensing  in 
some  places  and  enlarging  in  others,  in  revis- 
ing here  and  pruning  there,  and  in  embodying 
the  results  of  the  latest  researches,  so  as  to 
make  the  great  work  of  his  life  practically  a 
new  one.  As  originally  published,  the  work 
was  iu  twelve  octavo  volumes;  hat  the  present 
edition,  of  which  the  first  volume,  covering  tin* 
period  of  the  settlement  aud  colonization,  is 
now  before  us,  will  be  completed  in  half  that 
number  of  volumes,  with  the  author’s  latest 
corrections.  To  offer  a criticism  of  the  work 
at  this  day  would  be  merely  an  ostentations  dis- 
play. The  judgment  of  scholars  has  been  pro- 
nounced, and  the  work  is  recognized  as  authori- 
tative ; and,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  must 
be  associated  with  everything  human, it  is  like- 
ly to  remain  so.  The  changes  the  author  has 
made  in  his  text,  resulting  from  the  opening 
of  new  sources  of  knowledge,  from  a more 
highly  disciplined  judgment,  aud  from  a ma- 
turer  and  riper  experience,  and  the  principles 
by  which  he  was  governed  in  making  them,  are 
stated  with  such  calm  and  comprehensive  per- 
spicuity, in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition,  as 
to  give  the  reader  the  best  possible  idea  of 
their  scope  aud  value.  “ In  this  last  revision,” 
says  Mr.  Bancroft, u as  in  the  first  composition, 
it  is  the  fixed  purpose  to  secure  perfect  accu- 
racy in  the  relation  of  facts,  even  to  their  de- 
tails and  their  coloring,  and  to  keep  truth  clear 
from  the  clouds,  however  brilliant,  of  conjec- 
ture and  tradition.  No  well-founded  criticism 
that  has  been  seen,  whether  made  hero  or 
abroad,  with  a good  will  or  a bad  one,  has  been 
neglected  ....  Repetitions  and  redundancies 
have  been  removed ; greater  precision  has  been 
sought  for;  the  fitter  word  that  offered  itself 
has  been  accepted;  and,  without  the  surrender 
of  the  right  of  history  to  pronounce  its  opin- 
ion, care  has  been  taken  never  unduly  to  fore- 
stall the  judgment  of  the  reader,  but  to  leave 
events  as  they  sweep  onward  to  speak  their 
own  condemnation  or  praise.” 


Professor  Francois  Lenormant,  who  fills 
the  chair  of  Arclneology  in  the  National  Li- 
brary of  France,  has  earned  an  exalted  repu- 
tation among  scholars  of  the  most  opposite 
schools  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
researches  in  classical  antiquities  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  Ilis  profound  learning  aud 
great  natural  abilities  are  re-enforced  by  great 
quickness  and  general  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  his  veracity  and  candor  command  univer- 
sal respect.  A distinguished  Assyriologist,  an 
indefatigable  traveller,  a successful  excavator 
aud  decipherer,  and  the  author  of  numerons 
highly  esteemed  historical,  linguistic,  aud  sci- 
entific works,  Professor  Lenormant  inherited 
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from  bis  father,  who  was  also  an  accomplished 
student  and  professor  of  arclneology,  the  bias 
for  scientific  investigation  to  which  his  whole 
life  has  been  devoted ; and  doubtless  it  is  to 
this  early  training,  and  the  resultant  familiar- 
ity of  the  boy  with  the  technical  methods  of 
the  art  of  scientific  investigation,  that  much 
of  the  almost  intuitional  readiness  and  pene- 
tration of  the  ripe  scholar  may  be  ascribed, 
together  with  his  marvellous  rapidity  and  ex- 
pertness in  unlocking  linguistic  secrets  and  in 
interpreting  difficult  archaeological  problems. 
The  latest,  and  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  spe- 
cialists the  most  mature,  work  of  this  distin- 
guished scholar  is  a volume  entitled  The  Be- 
ginnings of  History , According  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Traditions  of  Oriental  Peoples ,s  which  is  a full 
collation  of  the  most  unique  and  interesting 
records  and  legends  of  ancient  peoples,  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge,  bearing  upon  the 
sources  and  composition  of  the  Sacred  Text. 
Professor  Lenoriuant  approaches  his  investi- 
gations of  this  delicate  and  absorbing  subject 
in  the  spirit  of  a devout  Christian ; and  he 
takes  pains  all  the  more  emphatically  to  an- 
nounce his  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
because  he  is  conscious  that  this  belief  may  be 
a cause  for  reprobation  with  many  modern 
scholars.  At  the  same  time  he  no  less  emphat- 
ically claims  for  himself  the  right  of  untram- 
melled critical  freedom.  His  faith,  ho  declares, 
rests  upon  too  solid  a foundation  to  be  timid, 
and  he  announces  that  if  he  should  happen  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  to  encounter  an 
apparent  Antinomy  between  science  and  re- 
ligion, he  should  not  for  a moment  dream  of 
understating  or  concealing  it,  but  should  bold- 
ly put  forth  the  two  contrary  statements,  in 
the  confidence  that  a day  will  come  when  they 
will  attain  a complete  harmony.  But  he  adds, 
in  all  sincerity,  that  he  has  never  yet  come 
face  to  faco  with  a genuine  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  in  which  the  latter  has 
been  a real  sufferer.  This  assurance,  however, 
is  robbed  of  much  of  its  effect  when  we  say 
that  while  Professor  Lenormant  believes  firm- 
ly in  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and 
subscribes  with  entire  submission  to  the  doc- 
trinal decisions  of  the  Church  in  this  respect, 
he  at  the  same  time  holds  that  these  decisions 
extend  inspiration  only  to  that  which  concerns 
religion  as  touching  faith  and  practice,  or  in 
other  words  solely  to  the  supernatural  teach- 
ings contained  in  the  Scriptures ; and  that  in 
other  matters  the  human  character  of  those 
who  wrote  them  is  fully  evident,  that  each  one 
has  put  his  personal  mark  upon  the  style  of 
his  book,  and  that  where  the  physical  sciences 
were  couccrncd  they  did  not  have  exceptional 
light,  but  followed  the  common  and  even  preju- 


5 The  Beginnings  of  TTixforu,  According  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Traditions  of  Oriental  Peoft/es.  From  the  Cre- 
ation to  the  Delude.  By  Francois  Lenormant.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Professor  Francis  Brown,  of  the 
I’nion  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York.  Svo,  pp. 
688.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


diced  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Further,  it  is  his  conviction  that  when  the 
question  comes  up  of  deciding  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Bible  records,  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  accorded  to  them  from  the  historical 
stand-point,  npon  their  degree  of  originality, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  traditions  found  among  other 
contemporaneous  peoples,  and  npon  the  date 
and  mode  of  their  composition,  then  scien- 
tific criticism  may  exercise  all  its  rights,  and 
is  justified  in  freely  approaching  these  vari- 
ous questions  and  in  taking  its  position  on 
the  grounds  of  pure  science,  which  demands 
the  consideration  of  the  Bible  under  the  same 
conditions  as  any  other  ancient  book,  exam- 
ining it  from  the  same  stand-point,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  same  critical  methods.  Prac- 
tically applying  these  tests  and  conditions, 
Professor  Lenormant  does  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble to  continue  to  hold  the  opinion  that  has 
prevailed  as  to  the  unity  of  composition  of  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  very  frankly 
avows  his  conviction  as  a scholar  that  the  cen- 
tury of  external  and  internal  criticism  of  their 
text  has  led  to  positive  results  to  the  contra- 
ry, which  he  has  not  accepted  without  demur, 
though  he  has  been  finally  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  evidence.  He  also  bolds  as  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  distinction  between  the  two 
fundamental  documents,  tlie  Elohist  and  the 
Jehovist,  which  in  bis  judgment  served  as 
sources  to  the  final  editor  of  the  first  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  has  done  little 
more  than  establish  a sort  of  concordance  be- 
tween the  two,  while  leaving  their  redaction 
iutact.  As  to  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  the 
composition  of  these  two  original  texts,  and 
their  final  combination  in  a single  book,  ho 
decides  that  no  substantial  result  lias  yet  been 
reached,  none  of  the  systems  which  have  as- 
sumed to  determine  this  poiut  presenting  suf- 
ficiently decisive  marks  of  demonstration  to 
authorize  their  adoption — leaving  the  question 
still  undecided,  except  that  it  is  almost  set- 
tled, contrary  to  long-received  opinion,  that 
the  Jehovist  text,  whatever  may  be  its  date,  is 
considerably  older  than  the  Elohist,  and  actu- 
ally represents  the  very  earliest  book  relating 
to  the  beginnings  of  Israel,  its  exodus  from 
Egypt,  and  its  sojourn  in  the  desert.  In  bis 
opinion — and  to  the  elucidation  of  this  the  vol- 
ume before  us  specifically  tends — the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an 
account  dictated  by  God  Himself,  the  possession 
of  which  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
chosen  people,  hut  as  a tradition  whoso  origin 
is  lost  in  the  night  of  the  remotest  ages,  which 
all  the  great  nations  of  Western  Asia  possess- 
ed in  common,  but  with  some  variations,  and 
that  they  represent,  for  the  most  part,  selec- 
tions from  the  stock  of  Shemitic  traditions 
that  were  held  in  common  by  the  Hebrews, 
the  Babylonians,  the  Phcenicians,  and  their 
kin,  but  cleansed  of  their  impurities,  purged 
of  the  exuberant  polytheism  which  encumbers 
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them,  charged  with  the  severest  monotheism, 
and  transformed  into  fit  vehicles  for  spiritual 
instruction  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  whose 
influence  the  Hebrew  writers  stood.  While 
Professor  Lenonnaut’s  conclusions  will  not  be 
generally  accepted  by  orthodox  Biblical  schol- 
ars, his  full  presentation  and  masterly  group- 
ing of  historical  aud  literary  facts,  the  reverent 
spirit  that  animates  his  investigations,  the  op- 
portunity he  affords  for  the  formation  of  just 
opinions,  aud  the  great  mass  of  information 
that  he  has  accumulated  in  relation  to  the 
early  traditions  of  primitive  peoples,  will  be 
recognized  as  of  great  value  and  importance. 
The  volume  opens  with  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Creatiou,  of  the  Creation  of  Man  and  Wo- 
man, of  the  First  Sin,  of  Cain  and  Abel  aud  the 
Race  of  Cain,  of  the  Race  of  Seth,  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  God  and  the  Children  of  Man,  of  the 
Deluge,  of  the  Curse  of  Canaan,  of  the  Peoples 
descended  from  Noah,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  of  the  Origin  and  Migration  of  the  Terah- 
ite8,as  presented  severally  in  the  Jehovist  and 
Elohist  texts,  aud  these  are  followed  by  a series 
of  exhaustive  comparative  studies  of  the  Bibli- 
cal account  and  of  the  parallel  traditions  bear- 
ing upon  each  of  these  topics,  illustrating  the 
supposed  indebtedness  of  the  Bible  narrative 
to  the  traditions  of  the  surrounding  nations,  or 
rather  the  manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ers adapted  aud  incorporated  those  traditions 
into  their  inspired  account.  These  studies  are 
assisted  by  a large  body  of  valuable  material 
gathered  together  in  an  appendix,  giving  syn- 
opses of  the  cosmogouical  accounts  of  the 
Chaldeaus,  Babylouians,  Assyrians,  and  Phoe- 
nicians, aud  reproducing  fragments  of  the  cos- 
mogony of  Pherecydes,  an  account  of  the  ante- 
diluvian divine  revelations  among  the  Chal- 
deaus, an  abstract  of  the  classic  texts  relating 
to  the  astronomical  system  of  the  Chaldeans, 
the  tables  of  the  Chaldeo- Assyrian  calendar 
and  other  Semitic  calendars,  and  the  Chaldeau 
account  of  the  Deluge — the  latter  being  a 
transcription  of  the  text  with  an  interlinear 
translation. 


In  his  new  volume,  Pearls  of  the  Faith / Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold  has  less  opportunity  to  display 
his  rich  and  sustained  imaginative  power  than 
was  afforded  by  his  powerful  continuous  poem, 
The  Light  of  Asia . Comprising  nearly  a hun- 
dred poems,  which  are  disconnected,  or  held  to- 
gether by  a slight  thread  of  association  only, 
each  is  admirable  in  its  kind  and  complete  iu 
itself;  but  the  topical  variety  of  the  themes, 
their  brevity,  and  their  lack  of  prevailing  uni- 
ty, are  not  propitious  to  the  display  of  lofty  or 
prolonged  poetical  effects,  and  rob  them  of  the 
strong  epical  interest  that  pervaded  The  Light 
of  Asia.  As  Mr.  Arnold  informs  the  reader, 
these  poems  were  suggested  by  the  custom  of 
many  pious  Muslims  to  employ  in  their  devo- 

• Pearls  qf  the  Faith ; or , Islam's  Rosary.  Being  the 
Ninety-nine  Beautiful  Names  of  Allah.  By  Edwin  Ar- 
nold, C.S.I.  16mo,  pp.  319.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 


tions  a three-strung  chaplet,  each  of  whose 
strings  contained  thirty- three  beads,  each  bead 
representing  one  of  the  ninety-nine  beautiful 
names  applied  to  Allah ; and  further,  that  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  Kor&n  to 
“ celebrate  Allah  with  an  abuudant  celebra- 
tion,” on  certain  occasions,  such  as  during  the 
intervals  of  the  Tar&wili  night  service  in  Ra- 
madh&n,  the  faithful  pass  these  ninety -niuc 
beads  of  the  rosary  through  their  Augers,  at 
the  same  time  repeating  with  each  of  the 
“ beautiful  names”  an  ejaculation  of  praise  and 
worship.  Mr.  Arnold  rehearses  these  ninety- 
nine  “ names,”  and  makes  each  of  them  the 
text  of  an  appended  poem,  in  whieli  ho  em- 
bodies, from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Iudian 
Muhaminedan,  some  legend,  tradition,  record, 
or  comment,  drawn  from  diverse  Oriental 
sources,  illustrative  of  the  attributes  of  Allah ; 
aud  he  occasionally  introduces  a versified  para- 
phrase from  the  Kor&n  itself  of  any  particular 
passage  that  contains  the  Sacred  Title,  or  Name, 
or  that  casts  light  npou  it.  Thus  the  entire 
body  of  poems  in  the  volume  forms  an  imagi- 
nary poetical  rosary,  on  which  are  strung  to- 
gether the  separate  “ beads”  or  “ pearls”  of  the 
Muhammedan  faith,  represented  by  the  distinct 
poems.  All  of  these,  w hile  poetic  in  form  aud 
spirit,  have  a specific  didactic  purpose.  This 
purpose,  as  frankly  revealed  by  Mr.  Arnold — 
whose  admiration  for  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Muhammedaus  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  his  admiration  for  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures — is  to  present  the 
“spirit  of  Isl&m  under  a new  aud  not  unac- 
ceptable form,  since  almost  every  religious  idea 
of  the  Kordn  comes  up  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  attributives  which  are  rehearsed  in  the 
ninety -nine  beautiful  names  of  Allah”  that 
form  the  themes  of  the  poems.  The  Kor&n, 
in  his  opinion,  mnst  be  replete  with  iuterest 
for  Christendom,  because  “ if  Isl&m  was  born 
in  the  desert,  with  Arab  Sabreanism  for  its 
mother  and  Judaism  for  its  father,  its  foster- 
nurse was  Eastern  Christianity,”  and  besides, 
because  “Muhammcd’s  attitude  toward  Christ, 
aud  toward  the  religion  which  bears  His  name, 
is  ever  one  of  profound  reverence  and  grateful 
recognition.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Arnold  considers 
that  the  differences  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Muhammedan  creed  are  not  as  great  as  their 
similitudes,  especially  as  to  the  unity,  aud  the 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Goth 
the  oneness  of  the  origin,  government,  and  life 
of  the  universe,  and  the  resignation  of  His 
people  to  His  will;  aud  he  earnestly  states 
his  conviction  that  Isl&rn  must  be  conciliated, 
that  it  can  not  l>e  thrust  scornfully  aside  or 
rooted  out,  and  that  it  shares  the  task  of  the 
education  of  the  world  with  its  sister  religions, 
and  will  eventually  contribute  its  portion  to 

" that  far-off  divine  event 
Toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  method  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Arnold  in  presenting  the  spirit  of 
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Isl&m  is  to  take  in  succession  the  ninety-nine 
names  of  Allah,  as  represented  by  the  various 
'appellatives  epitomizing  his  attributes — as,  for 
instance,  “The  Merciful,”  “The  Compassion- 
ate,” “The  King  of  Kings,”  “The  Help  in 
Peril,”  “The  All-Compelling,”  “The  Creator,” 
“ The  Bestower,”  “ The  Provider,”  “ The  All- 
Knower,”  “The  Uncloser,”  “The  All-Seeing,” 
“The  Hearer  of  Prayer,”  “The  Loving,”  “The 
Self-Subsisting,”  etc.-^and  under  each  of  them 
to  give  a poetic  version  of  some  Muhammedan 
or  Oriental  legend,  story,  tradition,  vision,  par- 
able, or  psalm,  describing  Allah’s  dealings  with 
men  and  with  good  and  evil  angels,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  particular  attribute  which  is 
epitomized  in  the  appellative  that  forms  the 
text  of  the  poem.  8ome  of  these  poems  have 
nil  the  marks  of  originality  that  any  poem  could 
have  whose  frame-work  of  incident  is  deriva- 
tive, and  all  are  richly  laden  w-ith  Oriental 
imagery  and  modes  of  thought,  revealing  the 
commixture  of  the  pure  and  the  base,  the  spir- 
itual and  the  sensual,  the  lofty  and  the  ignoble, 
that  characterizes  the  religiou  of  Muhammed 
oven  where  it  is  at  its  best.  So  little  obtrusive 
is  the  didactic  purpose  of  the  poems  that  the 
reader  will  be  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  and  in 
no  wise  will  it  diminish  his  enjoyment  of  them 
for  their  poetry  solely.  This  volume  concludes 
the  Oriental  trilogy  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  es- 
sayed to  celebrate  in  his  several  volumes  of 
poems.  In  his  Indian  Song  of  Songs  he  sought 
to  transfer  to  English  poetry  a Sanskrit  idyl 
of  the  Hindu  theology.  In  his  Light  of  Asia  he 
related  the  story  and  displayed  the  gentle  and 
far-reaching  doctrines  of  the  great  Hindu 
prince  who  founded  Buddhism.  And  in  Pearls 
of  the  Faith  he  has  attempted  to  present  in  the 
simple,  familiar,  and  credulous,  but  earnest, 
spirit  and  manner  of  Isl&m — and  from  its  own 
point  of  view — some  of  the  finer  thoughts  and 
purer  beliefs  of  the  followers  of  the  great 
pseudo-prophet  of  Arabia. 


If  philosophical  andscieutific  subjects  have 
been  seldom  happily  wedded  to  poetry,  it  is 
not  because  of  any  intrinsic  incompatibility 
between  science  and  poetry,  or  of  the  inability 
of  the  language  of  poetry  to  give  expression 
to  scientific  facts,  thoughts,  and  hypotheses; 
but  rather  because,  on  the  one  hand,  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  have  rarely  been  po- 
ets, or  able  oven  to  deliver  themselves  poetic- 
ally, and  on  the  other,  because  when  the  union 
has  been  attempted,  it  was  by  indifferent  po- 
ets, whose  imagination  wras  too  feeble  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  prose,  and  whose 
taste  and  artistic  skill  were  inferior  to  their 
learning.  That  this  intrinsic  incompatibility 
has  no  real  existence  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  some  noble  examples  among  the  eld- 
er Greek  poets,  and  was  notably  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  De  Rerum  Xatura  of  the  great 
Roman  poet  Lucretius,  where  the  language  of 
poetry  was  so  accommodated  to  the  terms  of 
physical  and  metaphysical  science  as  to  avoid 


the  pedantry  as  well  as  the  abstruseness  and 
obscurity  of  technical  terminology,  and  where 
the  most  intractable  philosophical  materials 
have  been  treated  practically,  and  illuminated 
by  grand  and  picturesque  descriptions,  and  by 
imagery  of  great  splendor  and  beauty.  In  our 
tongue  also,  notwithstanding  such  dry  and  for- 
bidding productions  of  the  poets  of  the  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  school  as  Hawes’s 
Pastime  of  Pleasure,  Lord  Brooke’s  (Fulke  Gre- 
ville)  Treatise  on  Humane  Learning,  Sir  John 
Davies’s  poem  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
aud  Erasmus  Darwin’s  Zoonomia  and  The  Tern - 
pie  of  Xatuie,  there  have  been  conspicuous  ex- 
amples of  similar  excellence  wrhere  the  art  and 
genius  of  the  poet  have  transmuted  the  dry 
facts  and  stubbornly  prosaic  teachings  of  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  into  tho  “gem  serene”  of 
true  poesy — as,  for  instance,  in  portions  of 
Chaucer’s  House  of  Fame , in  the  two  splendid 
cantos  “ Of  Mutability”  attached  by  Spenser 
to  his  Faerie  Queene , and  in  parts  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  and  of  Wordsworth’s  Excursion. 
But  perhaps  nowhere  in  our  literature  or  else- 
where is  a finer  instance  to  be  found  of  this 
alchemic  power  of  poetic  genius  to  harmoni- 
ously blend  philosophy  aud  poetry  in  a few 
lines,  so  that  no  violence  is  suffered  by  either, 
while  each  enhances  the  effects  of  the  other, 
than  in  Dry  den’s  admirable  epitome  of  the 
atomic  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  world 
and  the  origin  of  man  in  the  opeuing  strophe 
of  his  magnificent  ode,  A Song  for  St  Cecilia's 
Day.  It  is  no  mere  conventional  compliment 
to  say  that  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  this  class 
that  has  come  within  the  range  of  our  reading 
is  the  production  of  a contemporary  and  fel- 
low-countryman of  whose  previous  writings,  if 
indeed  there  have  been  any,  we  are  ignorant. 
Monte  ltosa,1  by  Mr.  Starr  H.  Nichols,  is  in  truth 
an  epic  of  an  Alp,  in  which  the  facts  and  theo- 
ries of  science  as  to  the  operation  of  the  forces 
of  nature  in  producing  and  giving  shape  to  one 
of  tho  “ everlasting  hills”  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
are  clothed  by  the  versatile  fancy  and  vivid 
imagination  of  the  author  in  the  flowing  robes 
of  poesy,  aud  their  whole  circumambient  air, 
to  filch  a phrase  from  Longfellow’s  Hypaion , 
“is  painted  with  the  seven  listed  colors  as 
from  the  trail  of  pencils.”  With  litoral  fideli- 
ty, but  yet  with  absolute  freedom  from  ab- 
struseness or  technicality,  Mr.  Nichols  follows 
the  revelations  of  science  as  to  the  effect  of 
heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  storm,  frost  and 
snow,  wind  and  cloud,  raiu  and  dew,  glacier 
and  mountain  stream,  upon  the  configuration 
of  tho  Alps,  and  in  the  formation  of  their  aw- 
ful chasms  and  stupendous  precipices;  and  he 
reproduces  the  sublimitiesiand  beauties  of  Na- 
ture in  a succession  of  pictures  of  rare  power 
aud  delicacy,  and  so  vividly  and  withal  so  dra- 
matically describes  tho  processes  of  the  myr- 
iad centuries  that  they  seem  to  occupy  a mere 

7 Monti  Rosa.  The  Epic  of  an  Alp.  By  Starr  II. 
Nichols.  lGmo,  pp.  148.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin, 
and  Co. 
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point  of  time.  We  should,  however,  convey 
an  erroneous  impression  of  this  fine  poem  if 
we  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  exclusively 
a poetic  transcript  of  the  scientific  facts  in  the 
physical  history  of  the  primordial  formation 
and  evolution  of  a mountain  of  the  Alpine 
type.  Successfully  as  this  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  he  has  blended  with  it  a percep- 
tion of  the  innumerable  transporting  sights 
and  scenes  that  greet  the  eye  of  the  visitant 
of  to-day,  from  the  sequestered  village  slumber- 
ing at  the  foot  of  a majestic  Alp,  from  the  van- 
tage-ground  of  an  iuferior  neighboring  peak, 
from  the  duomo  of  some  far-off  city,  aud  from 
various  stages  on  its  own  broad  bosom, 

“till  he  stand  supreme 
On  the  sharp  tip,  a blunted  needle's  point, 

And  zone  the  world  with  solitary  gaze." 

The  poem  is  written  in  heroic  blank  verse, 
whoso  stately  measure  and  resonant  cadences 
are  thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  grand  aud 
sublime  objects  that  are  mirrored  forth  by  the 
imagination  of  the  poet;  nor  is  it  incapable  in 
Mr.  Nichols’s  skillful  hands  of  those  finer  notes 
of  almost  Lydian  softness,  whose  tones  are 
fitted  to  scenes  of  engaging  simplicity  or  of  j 
enchanting  loveliness  and  beauty. 


If  the  poems  in  Mr.  Browning’s  new  volume, 
Agamemnon , La  Saisaiz , and  Dramatic  Idyls,8 9  were 
destined  to  be  read  by  those  only  who  are  able 
fully  to  comprehend  them,  the  most  of* them 
would  have  an  exceedingly  limited  circle  of 
readers.  But  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  such  limitation  is  a legitimate  inference 
from  the  reception  that  has  been  accorded  to 
his  previous  poetical  productions,  which  have 
been  popular  in  proportion  as  they  were  in- 
scrutable, aud  have  been  at  least  as  widely 
read  and  as  enthusiastically  admired  by  those 
who  were  unable  as  by  those  wrlio  were  able  to 
fathom  them.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Browning  has  a select  body  of  hearty  and  ap- 
preciative admirers  among  highly  cultivated 
readers,  w ho  accept  his  delphic  utterances  as 
poetic  inspirations;  but  it  is  probably  true 
that  far  the  greater  number  of  his  most  ardent 
worshippers  is  composed  of  those  who  are  be- 
wildered and  yet  attracted  by  his  dark  para- 
bles and  hidden  or  remote  meauings,  who  find 
a charm  in  his  difficult  enigmas  and  psycho- 
logical or  philosophical  subtleties,  w ho  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  his  transcendentalism, 
who  flounder  most  hopelessly  through  the 
mazes  and  eccentric  mannerism  of  his  ragged 
and  parenthetical  style,  and  who,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  befogged  and  bewildered,  fancy 
that  these  are  the  genuine  marks  aud  essential 
characteristics  of  poetical  inspiration.  The 
intellectual  power  and  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, aud  the  wise  and  profound  thoughts  and 
deep  ethical  moralizings  that  arc  present  in 
all — even  the  most  unequal  aud  obscure — of 

8 Agamemnon.  Jji  Saisaiz,  and  Dramatic  Idyls.  By 

Robert  Brownino.  12mo,  pp.  436.  Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  aud  Co. 


his  poetical  efforts,  are  so  manifest  that  they 
must  be  recognized  by  all  but  the  most  stolid ; 
aud  if  these  were  the  chief  essentials  of  poetry, 
he  would  indeed  be  a great  poet.  But  while 
these  ingredients  are  and  must  ever  be  present 
in  some  degree  in  all  true  poesy,  they  are  not 
its  distinctive  characteristics,  and  are  even 
more  manifestly  visible  in  the  productions  of 
historians,  philosophers,  orators,  political  econ- 
omists, theologians,  scientists,  aud  metaphysi- 
cians than  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
poets.  The  field  of  the  poet  is  not  so  much 
that  of  the  pure  intellect  as  it  is  that  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.  He  creates,  rather 
than  reasons ; pictures,  relates,  aud  describes, 
rather  than  analyzes  or  dissects;  idealizes, 
rather  than  speculates;  touches  the  emotions, 
awakens  the  sympathies,  thrills  the  passions, 
appeals  to  the  senses,  exalts  the  feelings — in 
fine,  moves  and  engages  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  fancy  and  imagination,  rather 
than  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
tellect. And  herein  it  is  that  Mr.  Browning 
fails  as  a poet,  however  brilliant,  or  wise,  or 
powerful,  or  original,  he  may  be  as  a thinker; 
for  while  in  these  latest  poems,  as  in  the  most 
of  their  predecessors,  there  are  some  charming 
poetical  oases — occasional  spots  of  rare  beauty 
and  verdure  and  freshness — they  are  not  nu- 
merous, and  often  may  only  be  reached  after 
long  and  wearisome  wanderings  across  wide 
stretches  in  which  few  flowers  of  poe9y  glad- 
den the  eye. — Some  of  the  most  intelligible 
aud  poetical  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poems  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Mason  in  an 
elegant  volume9  consisting  of  selections  from 
his  lyrical  and  dramatic  poems,  aud  accompa- 
nied by  the  brilliant  study  of  Browning  which 
formed  a part  of  Mr.  Stedman’s  Victoi'ian  Poets . 
These  selections  present  the  poet  at  his  best, 
both  as  an  interpreter  of  nature  and  the  hu- 
man heart  whom  all  can  understand,  aud  as  a 
creative  artist  whose  intense  personality  and 
fine  dramatic  gifts  are  not  expended,  as  is  too 
commonly  the  case  in  his  productions,  upon 
inscrutable  abstractions  and  puzzling  enigmas. 


The  days  are  gone  by  when  Dr.  Johnson 
could  with  fairness  class  “the  writers  of  dic- 
tionaries” as  pre-eminent  among  “unhappy 
mortals.”  Such  men  are  no  longer  “ the 
drudges  that  facilitate  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing without  sharing  in  its  glory.”  Their  work 
is  not  now  a work  in  which  “success  is  with- 
out applause,  and  diligence  without  reward.” 
The  modern  learning  is  built  up  upon  the  mod- 
ern dictionary.  From  the  day  when  Adam 
Smith  sat  down  to  write  his  criticism  of  Sam- 
uel Johnson’s  mighty  folio  the  progress  of  ex- 
act scholarship,  the  progress  of  modern  philol- 
ogy toward  the  precision  of  true  science,  may 


9 Lyrical  and  Dramatic  Poems.  Selected  from  the 
Works  of  Robebt  Browning.  With  an  Extract  from 
Stedman’s  Victorian  Poets.  Edited  by  Edward  T. 
Mason,  lflmo,  pp.  275.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and 
Co. 
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be  measured  by  tracing  the  advances  made  in 
lexicography  between  that  day  in  1755  when 
Johnson's  Dictionary  first  appeared  in  London, 
and  that  day  in  January,  1883,  when  the  sev- 
enth edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexi- 
con,10 “revised  and  augmented,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,”  came  forth  simultaneous- 
ly, on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
presses  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  of 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Of  all  the  means  by  which  we  moderns  come 
to  the  knowledge  and  to  the  appreciation  of 
ancient  languages  and  literatures,  the  well- 
wrought  lexicon  is  the  most  precious.  The 
men  that  give  us  such  a work  are  worthy  of  all 
scholars'  homage ; the  men  that  are  capable  of 
executing  such  a work,  capable  of  bringing 
into  exact  expression  and  into  lucid  order  all 
the  scattered  facts  of  language  that  the  dili- 
gence of  centuries  has  amassed — such  men,  far 
from  being  the  drudges,  are  the  leaders  and 
champions  of  modern  philology. 

Such  men  have  been  at  work  for  us  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seventh  edition  of  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.  And  this 
work  is  so  well  done  that  Greek  learning,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  lexicon,  escapes  from  many  of  its 
old  hinderances,  and  enters  upon  a brighter 
time  of  growth.  As  compared,  indeed,  with 
the  sixth  edition  (English),  with  its  1865  pages, 
this  seventh  edition  is  complete  in  1776  pages. 
But  the  pages  themselves  are  larger,  aud  the 
noble  volume  is  at  once  more  shapely  and 
more  copious.  Many  articles,  especially  on 
difficult  words  that  involve  syntactical  discus- 
sion, have  been  largely  augmented  in  compass. 
Other  articles,  although  not  enlarged,  have  by 
better  arrangement  been  made  more  precise 
aud  instructive.  Old  blunders  have  been  re- 
moved ; newly  discovered  truths  have  been 
inserted.  The  new  edition  incorporates  the 
results  of  twenty-fivo  years  of  specialized  in- 
vestigation in  Greek  philology. 

Among  tlio  additions  most  conspicuous  in 
value  to  the  scholar  is  the  incorporation  of 
the  forms  of  the  Greek  verbs  as  catalogued  by 
Dr.Veitch,  and  of  the  scientific  etymologies, 
so  far  as  reasonabl y settled,  of  the  Greek  words 
as  recognized  by  Dr.  Georg  Curtius.  These 
additions  to  the  separate  articles  will  be  deem- 
ed by  all  good  teachers  as  incalculably  pre- 
cious. They  not  only  widen  and  quicken  the 
spread  of  truth,  but  tliby  cut  away  the  con- 
stant growrth  of  error  that  came  from  the 
false  aud  defective  statements  of  the  old  edi- 
tions. In  Greek  composition  especially  the  old 
editions — even  the  sixth,  by  its  defective  dis- 
play of  inflection — were  often  a serious  hin- 
derance  to  sound  teaching ; but  the  new  edi- 


10  A Greek-English  Lexicon.  Compiled  by  Henry 
George  Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Sev- 
enth Edition.  Revised  and  Augmented  throughout, 
with  the  Co-operation  of  Professor  Drisler,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers. 


tion,  wherein  the  articles  have  been  tested, 
contains  the  true  forms  so  presented  and  dis- 
criminated as  to  help  the  careful  teacher.  So 
too  in  comparative  grammar,  false  etymologies 
no  longer  flout  themselves  on  the  pages  of 
Liddell  and  Scott  to  break  the  effect  of  sound- 
er teaching  given  in  the  class-room.  The  et- 
ymologies of  the  new  edition  will  serve  fairly 
well  for  some  years  to  come  as  examples  and 
confirmations  of  sound  class-room  teaching. 

In  respect  of  proper  names,  the  omission  of 
the  great  majority  of  them,  even  if  unavoid- 
able, is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  For  our  own 
part,  knowing  the  needs  of  the  school  and  col- 
lege, we  wish,  even  at  the  cost  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pages  more,  that  all  the  proper  names 
that  occur  in  literature,  exclusive  of  inscrip- 
tions, down  at  least  to  the  closo  of  the  Attic 
period,  had  been  put  in.  Bnt  as  the  edition 
now  stands  room  is  left  for  the  publishing  of 
a special  dictionary  of  proper  names,  with  tho 
inflection  of  each,  and  the  suggestive  and 
amusing  etymological  interpretation. 

The  new  edition  reaches  its  climax  of  excel- 
lence in  the  points  where  lexicography  touch- 
es syntax,  especially  in  the  classification  of 
meauiugs  and  uses  under  all  the  important 
particles.  In  such  articles  the  lexicon  sur- 
passes all  previous  work  done  in  Greek  lexi- 
cography. Even  in  length  and  compass  of 
treatment,  wherever  syntax  has  to  be  devel- 
oped, the  lexicon  is  more  copious  than  tho  last 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus,  and  in  method  and 
value  of  syntactical  discussion  it  rises  far 
above  all  comparison  with  the  Thesaurus  or 
other  dictionaries. 

In  such  points  as  these,  where  nice  percep- 
tions of  syntax  are  involved,  and  sharp  expres- 
sion of  syntactical  truth  is  desired,  the  co-op- 
eration of  our  American  Hellenists  has  been 
immensely  valuable.  For  the  American  mind, 
with  its  keen  powers  of  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion, when  turned  to  classical  philology,  works 
at  its  best  in  the  sifting  and  arrangement  and 
exploration  of  syntactical  facts.  The  special 
merit  of  our  best  scholarship  lies  in  the  tracing 
of  historical  connection  in  syntax,  and  in  the 
perception  and  expression  of  logical  relations. 
These  qualities  of  mind  give  high  value  to  the 
articles  contributed  by  Dr.  Gilderalecve  and  by 
Dr.  Goodwin.  The  merit  and  originality  of 
this  part  of  the  new  lexicon  make  the  work 
superior  to  any  other  Greek  dictionary  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  teachers  and  the  scholars  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  are  to  bo  warmly  congrat- 
ulated on  having  for  use  a Greek  lexicon  that 
opens  so  fully  to  them  both  the  treasures  of 
Greek  antiquity  and  the  best  results  of  mod- 
ern philology.  Americans  will  feci  an  especial 
pride  in  knowing  that  the  execution  of  this 
last  and  best  of  Greek  dictionaries  is  due  so 
largely  to  American  scholars;  that  many  of 
the  best  articles  are  from  the  Greek  professors 
at  Harvard  and  at  Baltimore;  and  that  Dr. 
Henry  Drisler,  the  Professor  of  Greek  at  Co- 
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liimbia  College,  Las  watched  each  page,  scru- 
tinized each  article,  aud  wrought  the  stores 
of  his  learning  quietly  aud  effectively  into  all 
the  texture  of  the  work. 

It  will  interest  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  to  enrich  their  libraries  by  the 
addition  of  Hawthorne’s  works  to  those  of 
their  other  favorite  authors,  to  learn  that  a 
handsome  and  uniform  octavo  edition11  of 
them  is  now  iu  course  of  publication,  in  the 
best  style  of  the  14  Riverside  Press.”  The 
edition  will  consist  of  twelve  volumes,  and 
will  include  the  complete  works  of  Haw- 
thorne, accompanied  by  introductory  bio- 
graphical and  bibliographical  notes  by  Mr. 
George  Parsons  Lathrop,  aud  will  be  illustra- 
ted with  etchings  by  Blum,  Church,  Dielmau, 
Gifford,  Shirlaw,  aud  Turner.  The  first  and 
second  volumes,  now  just  published,  comprise 
Twice-told  Tales , and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse . 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  of  this  city  have  just 
published  the  third  volume  of  their  dainty 
“Parchment  Edition”  of  Shakspeare’s  works/9 
without  note,  illustration,  or  comment,  com- 
prising, in  convenient  form  for  the  pocket  or 
satchel,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  Ity 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew , aud  AIVs  Well  that  Ends 
Well  

The  sketches  of  the  41  grim  and  rude  but 
hearty  old  times  in  Georgia,”  which  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Malcolm  Johuston  has  collected  in  a num- 
ber of  the  44  Franklin  Square  Library,”  under 
the  title  of  Dukesborough  Tales,19  form  a series 
of  well- told  stories,  and  something  more.  As 
a story  - teller,  Mr.  Johnston  is  what  may  be 
colloquially  defined  as  44  an  original,”  and  the 
characters  he  describes  are  44  originals”  also. 
He  has  his  own  peculiar  way  of  looking  at 
men  and  things,  and  his  own  peculiar  aud  very 
taking  way  of  hitting  off  their  angularities, 
oddities,  and  idiosyncrasies.  A genuine  hu- 
morist himself,  he  is  greatly  attracted  by  what 
is  quaiut  and  humorous  and  a little  spiced 
with  eccentricity  or  extra vagauce  in  the  life 
and  manners  of  others ; and  he  has  the  faculty 
of  reproducing  the  persons  and  situations  that 
have  excited  his  own  mirth  so  as  to  excite  the 
kindliest  and  most  gonial  mirth  in  his  readers. 
There  is  a touch  of  this  extravagance  or  ec- 
centricity in  nearly  all  his  characters,  and  yet 
there  are  none  of  them  but  are  strictly  true  to 
nature,  and  suggestive  of  types  of  humanity 
that  have  their  counterpart  iu  our  every-day 
experience.  In  these  tales  Mr.  Johnston  often 

11  The  Compute  Works  qf  Nathaniel  Hawthorns.  With 
Introductory  Notes  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  etc. 
Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp.  588 : Twice-told  Take.  Vol.  II.,  8vo, 
pp.  659 : Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  ana  Co. 

Shaks]#re's  Works.  Vol.  III.  Limp  Parchment 
Antique.  18mo,  pp.  855.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 

13  Dukesborough  Tales.  By  Richard  M.  Johnston. 
“ Franklin  Square  Library.’1  4to,  pp.  92.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


illustrates  how  closely  tenderness  and  hu- 
mor, mirth  and  tears,  are  allied;  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  whoso  exuberant  blithe- 
ness aud  drollery  are  not  refined  and  softened 
by  an  under- tone  of  subdued  pathos.  They 
are  also  highly  interesting  as  graphic  realistic 
sketches  of  local  manners,  customs,  and  char- 
acteristics that  were  once  prevalent  iu  parts 
of  Georgia,  but  which  are  now  vanishing  away 
before  the  rising  sun  of  modern  progress  and 
innovation.  Mr.  Johnston’s  humor  is  frank 
and  downright,  hut  never  broad  or  vulgar  even 
by  implication.  His  freest  and  raciest  sketch- 
es are  thoroughly  delicate  in  their  tone,  and 
often  display  traits  of  character  as  intrinsic- 
ally noble  aud  pnro  as  they  are  provocative  of 
kindly  merriment.  

The  past  mouth  has  not  been  prolific  of 
novels,  but  the  few  that  have  made  their  ap- 
pearauce  are  fairly  satisfactory  iu  quality. 
To  give  an  outline  of  each  of  them  would  rob 
them  of  their  charm  for  the  genuine  novel- 
reader,  who  relishes  a story  in  the  proportion 
that  its  transitions  and  mutations  are  tinc- 
tured with  the  zestful  element  of  the  unex- 
pected, and  who  finds  his  enjoyment  in  the  cu- 
riosity and  suspense  with  which  an  ingenious 
story-teller  invests  the  evolution  of  liis  plot 
and  the  vicissitudes  and  development  of  the 
character  of  his  actors.  When  there  are  no 
strong  literary  reasons  for  a contrary  course 
it  is  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  lovers  of  fic- 
tion to  have  their  attention  directed  in  the 
simplest  and  briefest  mnuuer  to  such  novels 
as  are  worth  reading,  rather  than  to  be  regaled 
iu  advance  with  tell-tale  epitomes  and  critical 
analyses  of  them.  Nouo  of  the  novels  and 
tales  of  the  mouth  invite  special  criticism, 
and  the  followiug  list  comprises  the  best  and 
most  entertaining  of  their  number:  Gabrielle 
de  Bourdaine ,14  by  Mrs.  Spender ; Mrs.  Lorimer,16 
by  Lucas  Malet;  George  Vanbrugh's  Mistake,16 
by  H.  B.  Pritchard;  Barrington's  Fate ,17  by  an 
anonymous  author ; My  Connaught  Cousins /•  an 
Irish  story ; The  Jews  of  Barnow,19  by  Karl  Emil 
Franzos;  Homespun  Stories  90 £ or  boyR,  by  Ascott 
R.  Hope ; aud  Tim  and  Tip  ; or,  The  Adventures 
of  a Boy  and  a Dog,u  a juvenile,  by  Janies  Otis. 

14  Gabrielle  de  Bourdaine.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  John 
Kent  Spender.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 
01.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

14  Mrs.  Lorimer.  A Sketch  in  Black  and  White.  By 
Lucas  Malet.  lGmo,  pp.  842.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.  • 

16  George  Vanbrugh's  Mistake.  A Novel.  By  H.  Ba- 
den Pritchard.  r‘  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, 
pp.  62.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

17  Bonington's  Fate.  ” No  Name  Series.”  lGmo,  pp. 
414.  Boston  : Roberts  Brothers. 

18  My  Connaught  Cousins.  A Novel.  By  the  Author 
of  The  Queen  of  Connaught.  **  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary*” 4to,  pp.  54.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

*•  The  Jews  of  Barnow.  Stories  by  Karl  Emil  Fran- 
zob.  From  the  German  by  M.  W.  Macdowall.  16mo, 
pp.  384.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

30  Homespun  Stories.  By  Ascott  R.  Hope.  Illustra- 
ted. lGmo,  pp.  846.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

31  7im  ana  Tip;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a Boy  and  a 
Dog.  Illustrated.  By  James  Otis.  18mo,pp.l79.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  February  20. — The 
leading  matters  of  business  transacted 
by  Congress  were  as  follows : The  Naval  Ap- 
propriation Bill  passed  the  House  January  25, 
by  a vote  of  135  to  95. — On  February  1 a joint 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
empbwering  the  President  to  veto  one  or  more 
items  in  an  appropriation  bill. — On  February 
3 Alexander  P.  Ketch  am  was  confirmed  as  Ap- 
praiser for  the  port  of  New  York. — The  House, 
February  3,  passed  the  Senate  bill  to  encourage 
the  holding  of  a World’s  Industrial  aud  Cot- 
ton Centennial  Exposition  in  1884. — The  Army 
Appropriation  Bill,  increased  to  $25,471,500,  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  Jauuary  29. — The  House, 
February  15,  aud  the  Senate,  February  16, 
adopted  the  conference  report  on  the  Japa- 
nese Indemnity  Bill,  providing  for  the  re- 
turn to  Japan  of  the  original  sum  received 
from  that  government,  $785,000,  without  in- 
terest.— The  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill 
passed  the  House  February  16. — An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  in  the  House,  February 
19,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a bill  redu- 
cing internal  revenue  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
$41,000,000.  The  vote  stood  162  to  97,  but  lack- 
ed the  necessary  two-thirds. 

The  following  United  States  Senators  were 
elected  during  the  month:  John  E.  Kenna, 
West  Virginia,  and  Richard  Coke,  Texas,  Jan- 
uary 23 ; J.  li.  McPherson,  New  Jersey,  and  P. 
B.  Plumb,  Kansas,  January  24;  Thomas  M. 
Bowen  and  H.  A.  W.  Taber,  Colorado,  January 
27 ; General  C.  F.  Mauderson,  Nebraska,  Janu- 
ary 31 ; D.  M.  Sabin,  Minnesota,  February  1. 

Heavy  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley  caused  great 
destruction  of  property  and  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral lives.  Large  tracts  of  country  were  sub- 
merged, railway  bridges  swept  away,  mills 
damaged,  and  thousands  of  families  driven 
from  homo.  The  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Lou- 
isville suffered  greatly. 

Affairs  in  France  were  greatly  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  month.  The  arrest  of  Prince  Napoleon 
for  issuing  his  manifesto  led  to  a crisis,  and  on 
January  28  the  Ministry  resigned.  On  the  29th 
a new  cabinet  was  formed,  under  M.  Failures, 
with  M.  Thibaudin  as  Minister  of  War.  On 
February  1 the  Chamber  of  Deput  ies,  by  a vote 
of  343  to  163,  passed  M.  Flibre’s  compromise  bill 
prohibiting  the  princes  from  filling  any  civil 
or  military  post,  empowering  the  President  to 
expel  them,  and  imposing  a penalty  of  from  ono 
to  five  years’  imprisonment  for  the  violation 
of  a decree  of  expulsion.  The  Senate,  February 
12,  by  a vote  of  172  to  89,  rejected  the  first 
clause  of  the  Expulsion  Bill,  and  adopted  a 
measure  providing  for  the  banishment  of  a 
prince  found  guilty  of  further  pretensions  en- 
dangering the  state.  As  a consequence  of  this 
action  of  the  Senate  the  Ministry  resigned.  On 


February  15  the  Chamber  accepted  a compro- 
mise proposal  of  Senator  Barbey’s  rendering 
the  princes  liable  to  expulsion  by  the  decree 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  a modi- 
fication placing  the  princes  under  half-pay  in- 
stead of  depriving  them  of  their  military  rank. 
On  February  17  the  Senate  practically  rejected 
the  measure.  The  following  day  a new  Minis- 
try, under  Jules  Ferry,  was  an  nonneed. — The 
indictment  against  Prince  Napoleon  wasquash- 
ed  February  9,  and  he  was  released  from  cus- 
tody. Soon  afterward  he  went  to  London. 

The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies,  February 
4,  refused,  by  a vote  of  162  to  13,  to  abolish  the 
Parliamentary  oath. — The  Ministers  decided 
to  treat  as  freemen  40,000  slaves  who  w ere  not 
liberated  by  their  owners  in  Cuba  in  1870. 
The  slaves  referred  to  are  those  not  included 
in  the  census  taken  iu  1870,  under  the  law  for 
gradual  abolition,  because  their  owners  failed 
to  enter  them  in  the  lists. 

Cetywayo  was  re-instated  as  King  of  Zulu- 
land  January  31.  About  five  thousand  Zulus 
attended  the  ceremony. 

DISASTERS. 

January  21. — Between  thirty  and  forty  Chi- 
namen killed  by  an  explosion  of  giant  powder 
near  Oakland,  California. 

January  27. — Steamer  Agnes  Jack  wrecked 
near  Swansea,  Wales.  Captain  and  crew  of 
twelve  men  lost. 

January  29. — News  of  three  shipwrecks  in 
the  English  Channel,  with  a loss  of  fifty-six 
lives. 

January  30. — Seven  men  killed  and  eighteen 
injured  by  a snow-slide  near  Crested  Butte, 
Colorado. 

January  31. — Italian  steamer  Ansonia  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  Many  lives  lost. 

February  1. — Twenty- three  persons  killed 
and  twenty-eight  injured  during  a panic  iu  a 
W’ool  factory  in  Bombay. 

February  2. — Thirty -two  lives  lost  by  the 
foundering  of  the  steamer  Kenmure  Castle  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

February  16. — Seventy  men  killed  by  a laud- 
slide  in  a coal  mine  at  Braidwood,  Illinois. 

OBITUARY. 

January  23. — In  Paris,  France,  Gustave  Dor£, 
aged  fifty  years. — In  New  York  city,  Dr.  George 
M.  Beard,  aged  forty-three  years. 

Febmary  9. — Iu  New  Y'ork  city,  William  E. 
Dodge,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

February  10. — In  Hartford,  Connecticut, Hon. 
Marshall  Jewell,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

February  13. — In  Venice,  Richard  Wagner, 
aged  seventy  years. 

February  14. — In  New  York  city,  Hon.  E.  D. 
Morgan,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

February  17. — In  Albany,  New  York,  George 
Dawson,  aged  seventy  years. 
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NONE  bnt  children  aud  fools  make  April- 
fools  of  one  another  nowadays,  and  the 
children  have  pretty  much  given  it  up.  The 
older  people  remember  when  the  bnsiness  of 
playing  pranks  on  the  1st  of  April  was  as  com- 
mon as  Christinas  cards  are  now,  and  it  is  an 
old  saying  that  it  is  good  to  be  a fool  at  times. 
Some  are  bom  fools,  others  make  themselves 
fools,  and  still  more  try  to  make  fools  of  others. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  ail  the  world  now 
and  then  find  they  are  not  as  wise  as  they 
onglit  to  be.  One  of  the  British  magazines 
discusses  gravely  the  “ Decline  of  Merriment,” 
and  the  ^writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  an  age  so  thoroughly  busy  and  commer- 
cial that  people  do  not  havo  as  much  fun  as 
they  did  in  former  times.  Well,  what  is  there 
now  that  was  not  better  in  the  days  of  old? 
If  it  has  come  to  this,  that  we  are  not  so  wide 
awake  as  our  forefathers  and  foremothers,  that 
they  laughed  and  played  more  and  had  better 
times  generally,  we  may  despair  of  tho  republic. 
So  far  from  the  truth  is  this  solemn  charge,  we 
think  it  more  nearly  the  fact  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  our  age,  and  especially  of  this  free  and 
happy  laud,  is  to  turn  everything  into  fun. 
Everybody  laughs  everywhere,  and  perhaps 
the  lack  of  reverence  is  a feature  of  the  times. 


At  a public  dinner  iu  this  city  last  winter, 
iutematioual  in  its  object  and  company,  the 
toast  was  given,  and  not  drank  in  silence: 
“ England — on  whose  dominion  the  sun  never 
sets,  aud  seldom  shines.” 


The  Texas  StfUngs  man  has  a recipe  for 
getting  the  water  just  right  for  the  babies : 

“ I don’t  believe  you  have  the  water  of  the 
right  temperature.  You  must  get  a thermom- 
eter,” said  an  Austin  mother  to  the  new  color- 
ed nurse. 

“What  am  datt” 

“It  is  au  instrument  by  which  you  can  tell 
if  the  water  is  too  hot  or  too  cold.” 

“I  kin  tell  dat  ar  without  any  instrnmen’. 
Ef  do  chile  turns  blue,  den  de  wator  am  too 
cold ; and  ef  hit  turns  red,  den  I knows  dat  de 
water  am  too  hot.” 

Some  twenty  years  ago — I do  not  know  how 
many  exactly,  bnt  it  was  some  time  during  the 
war — I heard  a story  which  a soldier  was  read- 
ing iu  a newspaper  to  a little  group  around 
him,  to  their  groat  enjoyment.  I shall  tell  it 
only  in  brief,  though,  I Temember  well,  tho  fill- 
ing in  was  a good  part  of  it,  which  will  bo 
missing  i u my  recital. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Peterkin  was  a prosperous  young- 
ish mail  of  business  who  got  ahead  in  spite  of 
his  constitutional  modesty.  This  was  in  his 
way  iu  society  more  than  in  trade:  ho  was 
afraid  of  women  more  than  men.  For  a long, 
long  time  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  a lovely 


young  lady,  whose  sweetness  was  like  her  name, 
which  was  Violet.  He  had  often  called  upon 
her,  and  resolved  again  and  again  that  he  would 
make  her  an  offer  of  liis  heart  and  hand,  but 
as  often  that  heart  failed  him.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  evening  he  would  sit  aud 

gaze  upon  her  as  a star 
Whose  purity  and  distance  make  it  fair, 

aud  come  away  without  making  any  progress 
in  his  suit.  At  last  he  became  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  dashing  Captain  Latham,  of  one 
of  the  Sound  steamers,  was  often  at  the  house 
when  he  called  to  see  his  charmer,  the  charm- 
ing Violet.  At  last  ho  could  not  hear  the  sus- 
pense any  longer,  and  he  ventured,  with  much 
hesitancy  and  awkwardness,  but  with  do-or- 
die  determination,  to  ask  her  if  she  would  be 
his.  With  remarkable  coolness,  she  replied : 

“ You  should  have  spoken  long  ago,  Mr.  Pe- 
terkin ; I havo  been  engaged  to  Captain  La- 
tham for  some  time  past,  aud  we  are  to  be  mar- 
ried very  shortly.  I am  sorry  to  disappoint 
yon,  hut  we  will  he  as  good  friends  as  ever, 
and  you  must  come  to  see  me  just  the  same. 
The  captain  will  always  be  glad  to  have  your 
company.” 

Peterkin  went  away  sorrowful.  But  a 
brighter  day  soon  dawned,  for  within  three 
months  after  they  were  married  the  captain 
fell  off  the  steamer  in  a fog  on  the  Sound  and 
was  drowned.  Now  Peterkin  took  heart.  Ho 
would  have  the  widow. 

A year  of  mourning  wore  slowly  away.  He 
kept  his  eye  on  the  widow,  but  would  not  in- 
sult the  memory  of  the  dead  by  proposing  un- 
til a deceut  interval  bad  passed.  The  year 
ended,  and  he  laid  his  heart  again  at  the  little 
feet  of  Violet.  She  heard  him  quietly,  and 
quietly  remarked,  “ My  dear  Peterkin,  I am 
sorry  to  disappoint  you  again,  but  for  the  last 
six  months  I havo  been  engaged  to  Dr.  Jones. 
It  was  hard  to  make  up  my  mind  between  him 
and  his  friend  the  handsome  Lawyer  Bright, 
but  Dr.  Jones  was  so  good  to  me  while  I was 
sick  in  the  winter  after  my  husband’s  death 
that  I promised  him  I would  be  his  at  the  end 
of  the  year.” 

So  poor  Peterkin  retired  once  more;  the 
widow  Latham  became  Mrs.  Dr.  Jones,  and  so 
remained,  while  the  discomfited  Peterkin  wish- 
ed the  doctor  might*take  enough  of  his  own 
pills  to  make  an  end  of  him. 

Time  passed  ou.  Peterkin  was  walking 
down  Broadway  one  day,  while  not  very  far 
ahead  of  him  he  saw  two  men,  oue  of  whom  he 
knew  to  be  this  hated  Dr.  Jones,  A largo  fiat 
stone  was  being  hoisted  to  the  coping  of  a new 
building;  the  ropes  gave  way;  it  fell  and  in- 
stantly killed  the  two  men.  Peterkin  rose  to 
the  emergency  of  the  moment.  For  the  dead 
he  could  l>e  of  no  avail.  His  thoughts  were  on 
tho  widow.  He  turned ; he  ran,  lie  flew,  to  her 
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abode.  When  she  entered  the  room  where  he 
awaited  her,  he  began : 

“ My  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I bring  you  dreadful 
newB.  I was  walking  on  the  street,  when  I 
saw  a stone  fall  from  a house  upon  your  poor 
husband,  and  he  is  dead ; but  you  must  let  me 
comfort  you.  I beg  you  now  to  be  mine,  my 
Violet,  at  last.” 

“ Dear  Mr.  Peterkin,  I am  so  sorry ! but  when 
Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bright  were  both  begging 
me  to  marry,  I took  the  doctor,  and  promised 
Mr.  Bright,  if  anything  happened  to  Jones,  I 
would  certaiuly  be  his.  So  you  see  I am  en- 
gaged. I am  sorry,  for  I do  think  a great  deal 
of  you,  my  dear  Peterkin.” 

Peterkin  was  very  calm  and  self-contained. 
He  said,  “And  will  you  promise  to  be  mine 
when  that  lawyer  is  no  more  ?” 

“Certainly  I will,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul.” 

“ Then  come  to  my  arms,  my  Violet,  for  the 
same  stone  that  killed  the  doctor  was  the  death 
of  Bright,  and  you  are  mine  at  last.” 


Roger  M.  Sherman,  of  Fairfield,  Connecti- 
cut, was  oue  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  Ho  vras  very  eminent  at  the 
bar  forty  years  ago,  and  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  one  except  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  W.  A.  Beers 
has  recently  prepared  a sketch  of  Mr.  Sherman, 
which  has  some  fine  anecdotes  of  him,  but  not 
all  that  might  have  been  gathered.  Here  is  one 
we  remember,  which  we  heard  while  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  living.  Ho  was  often  pitted  in  courts 
against  Mr.  Daggett.  One  day  Mr.  Sherman, 
while  on  his  legs  arguing  a case,  was  bothered 
in  finding  a reference  that  he  wanted.  Judge 
Daggett,  to  bother  him  more,  said,  “ Take  my 
spectacles.” 

“No,  thank  yon,”  said  Mr.  Sherman:  “no 
truth  was  over  discovered  with  your  specta- 
cles.” 

He  was  in  a case  where  the  presiding  judge 
was  a pompous  man  with  little  ability,  who 
had  been  lifted  to  his  station  on  his  father’s 
shoulders.  This  judge  found  some  fault  with 
Mr.  Sherman  for  his  frequent  quotiug  from 
English  authorities,  and  os  one  of  these  prece- 
dents was  about  being  read,  remarked,  “ Yon 
need  not  tako  the  trouble  to  read  any  more  of 
those,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Mr.  Sherman,  a little 
warmly,  “with  your  honor’s  permission  I will 
read  it  to  the  jury;  and,  before  I read  it,  let 
me  say  it  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Elleuborongb, 
a Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  rose  to  the 
woolsack  by  his  own  merits,  and  who  shone  by 
no  reflected  light.” 

Mr.  Beers  says  that  to  opposing  counsel  he 
was  uuiformly  fair.  He  avoided,  as  a rule, 
sarcasm  and  personal  allusion ; but  when  push- 
ed hard  in  this  direction  he  would  throw  off  a 
keen  retort,  in  a sort  of  parenthesis,  or  as  if 
brushing  away  an  insect,  and  with  unrnfiled 


self-poise  pursue  his  consummate,  clean-cut, 
convincing,  impreguable  logic.  On  one  occa- 
sion wkeu  he  had  quoted  to  point  an  illustra- 
tion the  familiar  lines  from  “ Hndibras,” 

distinguish  and  divide 
A hair  ’twixt  south  and  southwest  side, 

the  opposing  counsel,  Judge  Daggett,  plucked 
a hair  from  his  wig,  and  proteuded  to  bisect 
it  with  his  penknife.  Mr.  Sherman  turned  for 
a single  instant  to  remark,  “ I did  not  say  a 
bri8tley  sir,”  and  continued  the  majestic  march 
of  his  argument.  He  had  ready  and  delicate 
humor,  aud  was  one 

Whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 

Ne'er  carried  a heart-stain  away  on  its  biade. 

Tbo  late  Mr.  Huugerford,  of  Haddam,  used 
to  tell  an  anecdote  of  him.  An  effort  had  been 
made  to  remove  the  coart  from  Haddam,  and 
during  the  trial  Mr.  Shennan  testified  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  town  as  a county-seat, 
stating,  among  other  objections,  that  when  he 
drove  up  there  to  attend  court  he  was  obliged 
to  pnt  up  at  one  place  aud  his  horse  at  anoth- 
er. To  which  Mr.  Hungerford  slyly  replied 
(as  much  to  Mr.  Sherman’s  amusement  as  his 
own)  that  he  had  “never  before  heard  it  urged 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  for  a lawyer  and  his  horse  to 
put  up  together.”  

One  of  the  best  anagrams  was  made  by  the 
old  Federalists,  who  opposed  the  Embargo  Bill, 
and  spelling  the  name  backward,  nickuamed 
it  the  “O  Grab  Me  Bill.”  In  consequence  of 
its  passage  John  Qnincy  Adams  resigned  bis 
seat  in  the  Senate,  informing  the  President 
that  “if  the  measure  were  persisted  in,  New 
England  would  separate  from  the  Union  until 
this  obstacle  to  her  commerce  was  removed.” 


The  following  is  a correct  copy  of  a letter 
received  by  a large  publishing  house  in  this 
city.  It  is  conjectured  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake,  and  that  the  writer  mode 
out  an  order  for  a Family  Biblo  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  the  letters  were  changed  in  the 
direction  of  the  envelopes,  the  order  for  the 
Bible  going  to  some  clothing  establishment. 
The  postmark  was  in  Louisiana : 

Mr  Litle  & Crowuing 

dur  Sir  Gents  it  is  with  pleasure  I do  ad- 
dress yon  all  theaze  few  lines  as  I hav  Recive 
your  adress  that  you  keep  a largo  store  an  I 
need  som  things  for  my  Wedin  an  I fin  you 
state  in  your  statement  that  you  keep  such 
articklo  for  Sail 

I now  wants  my  Wodiu  So  i t an  now  Rite  to  yon 
for  them  a Frocktail  coat  size  36  an  pance  36 
ves  34  You  all  just  What  is  in  quire  for  a gen- 
tleman wedin  suit  All  so  Reath  an  all  of  my 
Bride  Suit  that  is  Now  fashable  for  Ladys  to 
marry  iu  please  to  let  mo  know  what  coul 
you  let  me  hav  my  Wedin  Suit  an  my  Bride 
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Suit  my  Suit  I want  pance  36  an  coat  an  ves 
to  correspon  let  me  know  What  Will  you 
charge  me  for  my  Suit  an  my  Bride  Suit  I 
want  a very  fine  Reath  an  a hat  made  for  her 
Secon  days  Wareing 

Will  you  please  to  Sen  me  wonl  What  will 
yon  let  me  have  my  weden  Suit  for  at  the 
Lowest  Rate  1 Black  frock  tail  Coat  Black 
Pance  black  ves  pance  size  36  ves  an  coat  to 
Correspon  All  of  my  Bride  Wed  in  Suit  please 
to  Sen  me  the  Wor  what  will  you  charge  me 
for  the  Suits  WThat  will  be  the  caust  of  my 
Suit  an  What  Will  be  the  caust  of  the  girl 
Suit  please  to  let  me  know  What  will  be  the 
caust  for  1 Ring  with  a large  Duble  hart  in  it 
I dont  want  the  Set  to  be  no  smaller  then 
your  little  finguar  nail  the  Ring  I want  with 
a very  Large  Doble  Hart  in  it  let  me  know 
what  will  be  the  cause  of  the  Ring  dont  fail 
to  let  me  know  what  will  be  the  cause  of  Bach 
Suit  Remain  truly  your  friend 

W.  R.  Smith. 

let  me  know  what  will  it  cause  I will  sen  the 
money  in  my  Nex  dont  fail  to  Sen  letter  Sen 
me  an  swer  Soon  

She  was  only  four  years  old,  and  very  wfse. 
She  was  one  of  those  little  ones  who  are  so 
bright  that  you  have  to  look  at  them  through 
smoked  glass.  Her  speeches  were  the  wonder 
and  sometimes  the  terror  of  her  parents,  who 
did  not  know  what  was  coming  next.  She 
had  a very  pious  nurse,  who  always  said  her 
own  prayers  in  the  hearing  of  the  child,  who 
early  learned  to  pray,  as  all  good  children  do. 
One  day  Mary  got  provoked  at  her  nurse,  and 
called  her  “a  wicked  old  thing.”  This  was 
so  serious  an  offense  that  it  was  reported  to 
the  mother,  and  the  child  was  taken  to  task 
and  duly  corrected  for  such  improper  language 
to  her  nurse.  Mary  submitted  to  the  correc- 
tion, but  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  alone  in 
the  nursery  with  the  nurse  she  opened  on  her 
thus:  “ Yes, I did  call  you  a wicked  old  thing, 
and  you  are,  for  I’m  the  youngest  in  the  house, 
and  you  are  a great  deal  older  than  I am,  and 
it  is  right  for  me  to  call  you  old;  and  as  to 
your  being  wicked,  I’ve  heard  you  tell  the 
Lord  so  a hundred  times.” 

That  was  logic,  and  very  conclusive.  No 
doubt  sho  will  bo  a philosopher  of  some  sort, 
if,  like  a good  many  other  precious  children, 
she  docs  not  run  to  seed  too  soon. 


Meto odist  ministers  have  always  been 
among  the  most  frequent  and  valued  contrib- 
utors to  the  Drawer.  One  of  them  is  respon- 
sible for  the  following : 

As  a couple  of  the  brethren  entered  a pray- 
ing tent  where  the  Rev.  Brother  Plant  was  ex- 
ercisiug  liis  gifts,  they  heard  him  express  the 
desire  that  the  Lord  would  suhfundicate  the 
people.  They  did  not  understand  exactly 
what  he  would  have  done  to  them,  but  evi- 
dently it  was  something  great  and  good.  One 


of  the  brethren,  being  endowed  with  emiueut 
poetical  powers, improvised  the  following  stan- 
za, which  soon  found  its  way  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  uow  appeals  iu  the  Drawer: 

The  Lord  in  mercy  please  to  arrant 
A blessing  on  dear  Brother  Plant ; 

And  if  the  favor’s  not  too  great, 

His  needy  soul  suhfundicate. 


The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  during 
the  occupation  of  Paris  was  present  at  the 
anniversary  of  one  of  the  hospitals.  Plates 
for  contributions  were  passed  around  by  the 
ladies  who  patronized  the  institution.  The 
plate  presented  to  the  Emperor  was  held  by 
an  extremely  pretty  girl.  The  Emperor  dropped 
in  a handful  of  gold,  and  whispered,  “This  is 
for  beautiful  bright  eyes.”  The  charming  lit- 
tle damsel  courtesied,  and  immediately  pre- 
sented the  plate  again. 

“ What !”  said  the  Emperor,  “ more  ?” 

“Yes,  sire,”  said  she;  “now  I want  some- 
thing for  the  poor.” 


In  the  British  army  in  India  betting  among 
the  officers  often  runs  to  au  extreme  of  vice 
that  is  sometimes  fearful  to  contemplate.  Per- 
haps it  is  no  worse  than  iu  club  life  in  Lon- 
don, where  the  most  amusing  as  well  as  tra- 
gical stories  are  told  of  the  curious  bets  that 
are  made.  Betting  on  a certainty  is  held  to 
be  unfair,  unless  the  avowal  is  distinctly  made, 
so  that  no  undue  advantage  is  taken. 

An  officer  in  the  army  had  imported  for  his 
private  apartments  a new  aud  beautiful  ma- 
bogauy  table.  A day  or  two  after  it  had  ar- 
rived and  had  been  duly  installed  iu  his  quar- 
ters, a brother  officer,  a great  swell  and  very 
unpopular,  dropped  iu  familiarly,  and  greatly 
admired  the  beautiful  table.  The  owner  was 
shaving  himself  at  the  glass  with  his  back  to 
his  visitor — Colonel  Brown — but  continued 
the  conversation  until  the  colonel  withdrew, 
the  latter  remarking  that  ho  hoped  soon  to 
have  his  legs  under  that  elegant  mahogany. 

The  owner  of  the  table,  whom  we  must  call 
Major  Joues,  made  up  a little  dinner  party  iu 
the  course  of  a few  days,  and  Colonel  Brown 
was  oue  of  the  number.  It  was  natural  that 
the  new  table  should  be  the  subject  of  remark, 
and.  Brown,  who  affected  to  be  a connoisseur 
in  all  matters,  said  the  table  was  perfect,  with 
one  exception. 

Jones.  “ And  pray  what  is  that,  colonel  ?” 

Brow'n.  “It  is  just  a little  too  high.” 

Jones.  “ Do  you  think  so  f How  high  would 
yon  supposo  it  to  be!” 

Browtn.  “I  presume  it  is  the  nsual  height, 
just  thirty-six  inches,  and  it  ought  to  be  less 
than  that  by  at  least  half  an  inch.” 

Jones.  “That  is  the  exact  height,  thirty- 
five  aud  a half  inches,  not  thirty -six,  as  you 
suppose.” 

Brown.  “Pardon  me.  I am  certain  it  is 
three  feet  high : I will  make  yon  a bet  on  it.” 

Jones.  “You  will  lose  if  you  do,  for  I give 
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you  notice  that  I know  its  exact  height  to 
half  an  inch,  and  if  I bet  I shall  bet  on  a dead 
certainty.” 

Brown.  “ I am  just  as  sure  as  you  are  : I am 
betting  on  a certainty  also : my  eye  never  de- 
ceives me.  I will  lay  you  a hundred  or  a thou- 
sand pounds  that  this  table  is  thirty-six  inch- 
es high ; no  more,  no  less.” 

The  major  sought  to  dissuade  his  guest  from 
his  purpose  to  make  a bet,  assuring  him  that 
he  knew  the  height  of  the  table,  and  did  not 
want  to  bet  on  a certainty,  but,  when  the  ex- 
citement grew  furious,  the  wager  was  finally 
laid  at  an  enormous  sum — I have  heard  it  stat- 
ed as  high  as  $50,000 — £10,000.  That  seems 
preposterous,  when  such  a trifle  was  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  gambling  spirit  does  not  stick 
at  trifles.  When  the  betting  was  finally  ar- 
ranged, Colonel  Brown  exclaimed,  exultingly, 
“I  told  you  I knew  the  table  was  exactly  thirty- 
six  inches  high : I did  knoto  it,  because  when  I 
called,  just  after  it  arrived,  I took  its  measure 
on  my  cane  as  I sat  by  it,  and  after  I went  out 
I measured,  and  found  it  to  be,  as  I have  said, 
precisely  thirty-six  inches  high.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Major  Jones,  “ I was  sitting  with 
my  back  to  you,  but  I was  shaving  before  the 
looking-glass,  and  I saw  you  taking  the  mea- 
sure of  the  table  with  your  cane.  Suspecting 
that  you  were  preparing  for  a bet  as  to  its 
height,  after  you  left  I had  half  an  inch  taken 
off,  and  it  is  now  precisely  thirty-five  and  a 
half  inches  high.” 

The  applause  that  followed  this  result  was 
tremendous,  and  completed  the  discomfiture 
of  the  unpopular  colonel.  It  was  evident 
that  ho  had  been  layiug  a plan  to  cheat,  and 
would  have  pocketed  the  money  if  he  had 
won.  He  was  sent  to  Coventry.  He  sold 
his  commission  and  returned  to  England,  be- 
ing unable  to  stand  up  against  the  contempt 
of  the  officers,  who  thoroughly  despised  his 
character. 


Jeremy  Taylor  is  of  all  tho  old  divines 
one  of  the  most  devout  and  sober-minded,  yet 
thcro  is  a vein  of  humor  in  him  that  breaks 
out  most  quaintly  even  in  his  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying.  In  his  consolations  to  widows  he 
cautions  them  against  consoling  themselves 
too  soon  with  fresh  husbands,  and  by  way  of  an 
example  of  unseemly  linsto  he  cites  the  widow 
of  Ephesus  w hose  story  is  told  by  Petronius: 

Her  beloved  spouse  was  laid  in  the  tomb, 
and  the  same  night  she  came  and  weut  down 
into  the  vault  to  weep  and  die  with  him.  In 
the  midst  of  the  cemetery  was  a gibbet,  on 
which  w as  tho  dead  body  of  a murderer,  and 
a soldier  stood  guard.  He  saw  the  woman  go 
into  the  vault,  and  findiug  it  very  lonely  where 
he  wras  standing,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  tomb,  and  scraped  acquaintance 
with  the  disconsolate  woman.  She  permitted 
him  to  come  in,  and  then  told  him  that  she 
was  there  to  perish  with  her  dear  departed. 
Ho  succeeded  in  the  course  of  a few'  hours  in 


convincing  her  that  it  wonld  be  much  more 
sensible  to  live  for  him  than  to  die  for  the 
dead  man,  and  they  struck  np^  an  engagement 
before  the  morning  light  returned.  This  be- 
ing settled,  the  soldier  w’ent  up  to  look  after 
his  charge  on  the  gibbet,  when,  lo!  the  friends 
had  been  and  stolen  him;  and  the  soldier, 
rushing  again  to  the  vault,  drew  his  sword  to 
kill  himself,  for  his  life  would  be  the  forfeit 
of  his  neglect  of  duty.  But  she  told  him  she 
could  show  him  a game  w'orth  two  of  that: 
the  dead  husband  was  nothing  to  her  now  she 
had  a live  one,  and  so  together  they  managed 
to  get  the  corpse  out  and  upon  the  gibbet  in 
the  place  of  the  murderer.  Thus  the  life  of 
the  soldier  was  saved,  and  the  widow  didn't 
starvo  to  death  in  the  tomb. 

Jeremy  Taylor  thinks  this  w*as  unbecoming 
haste,  aud  we  quite  agree  with  Jeremy. 


In  a letter  written  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber  to  General  Garfield  in  1871, 
preserved  in  LiebePs  Life  and  Ltdiers,  the  doc- 
tor tells  an  anecdote  of  Washington  which  is 
interesting  as  the  record  of  a historical  inci- 
dent of  some  significance,  and  also  as  an  addi- 
tional instance  of  Washington’s  rare  indulgence 
in  humor  or  pleasantry  of  any  kind. 

Lieber  says  he  had  been  speaking  at  some 
length,  in  his  lecture-room  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, of  the  representative  system  of  two 
Houses,  and  the  disliko  of  the  French  demo- 
crats to  the  bicameral  system,  wThen  one  of  the 
students  privately  imparted  to  him  a story 
which  so  greatly  impressed  the  doctor  that  he 
requested  the  student  to  repeat  it  to  the  whole 
class.  It  was  this:  the  student  had  heard 
Laboulaye  lecture  in  Paris  just  before  the  war. 
When  Laboulaye  spoke  of  the  bicameral  sys* 
tern,  recommending  it,  he  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  relating  that  Jefferson  one  day 
visited  Washington,  and  being  full  of  French 
views,  zealously  attacked  the  system  of  two 
Houses.  Washington  replied  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  much  better  informed  than  himself  on 
such  topics,  but  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
experience  of  England  and  America. 

“You  yourself,”  said  the  General,  “have 
provod  the  excellence  of  two  Houses  this  very 
moment.” 

“ I !”  Said  Jeffersou.  “ How  is  that,  Gen- 
eral t” 

“ You  have,”  replied  tho  heroic  sago,  u turn- 
ed your  hot  tea  from  the  cup  into  the  saucer 
to  get  it  cool.  It  is  the  same  thing  we  desire 
of  the  two  Houses.” 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  adds  Lieber, 
that  Laboulaye  told  this;  but  whence  has  he 
the  delectable  anecdote  ? I should  give  much 
to  know.  It  comes  in  so  well,  aud  it  is  always 
delightful  when  popular  illustration  helps  the 
truth. 

At  the  close  of  a letter  to  George  Ticknor, 
in  1870,  Dr.  Lieber  writes:  “You  used  to  like 
a good  anecdote:  let  me  fill  the  remaining 
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place  with  one.  Last  year,  previous  to  the 
inauguration  of  Humboldt’s  bust  in  Central 
Park,  and  when  it  was  announced  in  tho  pa- 
pers that  I should  deliver  the  German  speech, 
a friend  of  mine  was  thus  addressed,  in  the 
car  from  Orange,  by  a car  acquaintance,  who 
pointed  to  my  name  iu  the  paper : 4 Don’t  you 
think  it  remarkable,  sir,  that  a man  like  Dr. 
Lieber  should  publicly  speak  for  that  Helm- 
boldt  and  his  buchuf  Helmboldt  must  pay 
him  a thundering  price — that  I know.’  ” 

“ I once  asked  Secretary  Stanton,”  says  Dr. 
Liober,  in  a letter  to  Secretary  Fish,  44  how  I 
might  manage  that  confidential  letters  might 
reach  him;  he  promptly  said,  4 Not  by  writing 
private  outside,  for  in  that  case  the  letter  is 
sure  to  be  opened  before  I see  it.’ ” 


The  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium  has 
had  bn  experience.  It  was  in  this  wise,  as  he 
narrates : 

Not  long  ago  we  weut  to  church  in  the  city 
of — well,  no  matter  where.  There  had  recent- 
ly occurred  in  our  personal  experience  some 
things  to  gladden  us,  and  others  to  give  us 
anxiety,  and  wo  felt  unusually  disposed  to 
seek  the  relief  of  prayer  and  praise  in  public 
worship.  We  hoped  that  the  minister  would 
be  able  to  express  our  desires  better  than  we 
could,  and  that  we  might  bo  able  to  join  in 
some  hymn  of  thanksgiving  set  to  a familiar 
tune — our  repertoire  is  not  large.  We  had 
been  sitting  in  the  richly  upholstered  pew  and 
staring  at  the  painted  windows  but  a few  mo- 
ments when  the  organ  suddenly  hushed,  and 
in  a distant  corner  of  the  church  four  fashion- 
ably dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  arose  and 
sang.  Aud  this  is  what  they  sang : 

God  is  a Spirlt^-God  is  a Spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him— and  they  that  worship  Him— and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
God  is  a Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him— God  is  a 
Spirit— must  worship  Him— they  must— must  worship 
—ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  For  the  Father 
seeketh  such— [tenor]  for  the  Father  [all,  loud]  seeketh 
such— seeketh  such— seeketh  such  to  worship  Ifim. 
[Very  softly]  God  is  a Spirit— [waxing  louder]  God  is 
a Spirit,  and  they— they  that  worship  Him— they— and 
they— they  that  worship  Him— must  worship  Him— 
must  worship  Him— aud  [loud,  yellendo]  they  that 
worship  Him  — and  they  — must  — that  worship  Him 
—[tenor,  softly]  must  [contralto]  worship  [all]  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  [All  hut  tenor]  For  [all]  the  Fa- 
ther seeketh  such— [bass]  seeketh  such  [all,  softly] 
to  worship  Him— to  worship  [sort  of  dying  away]  In 
spirit  and  in  tru-u-u-th. 

As  the  concluding  cadences  softly  died 
away  among  the  vacant  pews,  like  the  44  still, 
small  voice”  among  tbo  cliffs  of  Sinai,  we  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  those  mncli-tor- 
tured  words  had  any  meaning,  and  if  so,  wheth- 
er that  meaning  had  any  application  to  the 
performance  just  ended.  What  is  44  worship  in 
spirit  aud  iu  truth”  ! 

Uncle  D.  P.  Olive,  now  a prosperous  store- 
keeper in  a prosperous  Iowa  village,  once  prac- 


ticed law  in  Ohio.  Being  met  by  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, be  was  asked  for  all  the  particulars 
of  his  giving  up  the  profession. 

44  Didn’t  it  agree  with  your  health  7” 

44  Oh  yes,”  answered  Uncle  David. 

44  Didn’t  it  pay  7” 

44  First-rate.” 

44  Meet  with  sufficient  favor  from  the  courts?” 

44  All  I could  ask.” 

44  Then  w'hat  was  it  compelled  you  to  quit  it?” 

44  Well,  I’ll  tell  you — I was  too  honest.” 

A loud  laugh  from  the  by-standers  aroused 
Uncle  David  into  earnestness,  and  be  repeated 
the  strange  statement,  and  nailed  it  to  bis 
shop  counter  with  his  huge  fist.  But  bis 
cross-questioner  went  on : 

44  When  did  you  find  this  out?” 

44  In  my  very  last  case.” 

44  What  was  that  ?” 

44  One  in  which  I was  retained  to  prosecute 
a neighbor  for  killing  a dog.” 

44 And  be  was  acquitted?  So  you  lost  the 
ca8e,aud  gave  up  your  profession  discouraged?” 

44  No ; he  was  convicted.” 

44  Then  he  was  guilty  7” 

44  No  ; he  was  innocent.” 

44  But  didn’t  the  evidence  prove  his  guilt  ?” 

44  Certainly  it  did.” 

44 Then  why  do  you  say  lie  was  innocent?” 

44  Because  I had  killed  the  dog  myself  a few* 
nights  before  for  trespassing  on  my  poultry, 
and  I came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  any  busi- 
ness that  would  aid  a man  to  convict  a neigh- 
bor of  bis  own  crimes  wasu’t  tbe  business  for 
me,  so  I gave  it  up.” 


While  tbe  Army  Bill  was  under  discussion 
in  tbe  Senate,  a short  timo  ago,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Texas,  iu  making  an  earnest  speech 
against  the  retirement -at -sixty -two  clause, 
said:  44 Look  at  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Vermont,  who  has  just  celebrated  bis  seventy- 
second  birthday!  See  bow  be  stands  here,  strong 
and  vigorous,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a head  aud 
shoulders  above  bis  fellows!”  I expected  to 
see  involuntary  smiles  Hit  across  some  of  the 
faces  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Senate 
chairs,  but  no  one  seemed  to  have  thought  that 
tbe  intended  allusion  was  to  Saul  the  first  King 
of  Israel  (I.  Samuel,  ix.  2),  instead  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  of  whom  it  is  said  (II.  Corintliiaus,  x. 
10)  that  bis  bodily  presence  w'as  weak. 


AMUSING  THE  CHILDREN. 

Many  of  the  household  recipes  printed  in 
tho  newspapers  are  glaring  frauds,  calculated 
to  engender  trouble  aud  cause  infelicity  in  the 
domestic  circle. 

The  other  morning  Mr.  Nowbanks  read  in 
bis  favorite  journal  an  article  on  44  How  to 
Amuse  the  Children  at  Home.”  The  follow- 
ing formula  was  one  of  the  plans  suggested : 

44  Plaster  of  Paris  is  cheap : let  the  children 
have  some  to  mix  with  water,  and  pour  into 
anything  hollow,  as,  for  instance,  tbe  halves 
of  old  tin  animals  which  have  been  parted 
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asunder,  and  the  result  will  delight  their 
young  souls.” 

This  scheme  favorably  impressed  Mr.  New- 
banks.  It  possessed  many  advantages  over 
such  juvenile  pastimes  as  constructing  mud 
pies,  falling  into  ponds,  aud  stoning  the  neigh- 
bors’ cats  aud  dogs,  and  was  designed  to  de- 
velop an  artistic  taste  in  the  children. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Ncwbanks  was  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  the  composition  of  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  “ Invisibility  of  the  Unseenness” 
for  a scientific  monthly,  his  wife  entered  his 
library,  and  impulsively  exclaimed,  in  a sen- 
tence wholly  innocent  of  punctuation  points, 

“Now  William  I’m  going  out  a couple  of 
hours  and  do  see  if  you  can’t  keep  the  children 
out  of  mischief  until  I return  and  is  my  bonnet 
on  straight  ?” 

“ Oh,  there’ll  be  no  trouble  about  the  chil- 
dren— don’t  worry  about  ’em,”  said  Mr.  New- 
banks,  confidently,  without  looking  up  from 
his  writing.  “ Your  bounet’s  all  right.” 

The  plaster-of-Paris  project  was  still  fresh 
in  Mr.  N.’s  mind,  and  after  the  departure  of  his 
wife  he  summoned  his  children  — two  lively 
boys  aud  a ditto  girl — aud  read  them  the  sim- 
ple directions  of  the  recipe.  Then  he  procured 
a peck  of  the  plaster,  and  instructed  them  how 
to  mix  and  use  it,  “delighting  their  youhg 
souls”  by  imprudently  pouring  a quantity  of 
the  stuff  iuto  a small  bottle,  which  he  after- 
ward broke  aud  showed  them  the  “result.” 
He  knew  from  the  eagerness  manifested  by 
the  little  ones  to  test  the  recipe  that  it  was 
going  to  be  an  overwhelming  success ; and  pro- 
viding them  with  a number  ol  hollow  things 
with  which  to  experiment,  he  left  them,  with 
the  injunction  to  “amuse  themselves  and  keep 
out  of  mischief.”  Then  he  returned  to  his  li- 
brary, and  resumed  work  on  his  scientific  ossay. 

The  children  remained  very  quiet,  and  Mr. 
Newbanks’s  favorable  opinion  of  the  recipe 
steadily  increased  as  the  hours  went  thunder- 
ing down  the  ages. 

“The  womeu-folks,”  he  soliloquized,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a handsome  monogram  pen-wiper, 
aud  instinctively  wiping  his  pen  on  his  coat 
sleeve, “are  forever  prating  and  moaning  about 
being  ‘ worried  nearly  to  death  by  the  chil- 
dren,’ and  having  ‘the  life  worried  out  of 
them,’  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense.  Why,  it 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  amuse 
the  little  ones  and  keep  them  out  of  miscli — ” 

“ Papa,  I cau’t  get  this  out,”  said  little  Tom- 
my, breaking  in  upon  his  parent’s  reflections. 
“ You  fix  it.”  And  Tommy  placed  on  the  ta- 
ble his  father’s  twenty  dollar  meerschaum  pipe 
— a highly  prized  Christmas  gift — the  bowl  of 
which  lie  had  filled  with  plaster,  and  then  es- 
sayed to  crack  the  “mould”  as  his  father  had 
treated  the  liottle. 

Mr.  Ncwbanks  rapidly  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, and  his  opinion  of  the  recipe  fell  to  zero 
as  if  hy  magic.  Seizing  Tommy  by  the  arm,  he 
angrily  exclaimed : “ Why,  you  little  rase — ” 

“ Papa!  papa!”  cried  Rosie, rushiug  into  the 


library,  with  her  eyes  full  of  delight,  and  her 
dress  full  of  the  mixture,  “ come  out  an’  see 
what  Charlie’s  doin’.” 

“ Why,  Kosie,”  said  the  father,  with  consid- 
erable asperity,  “ j usfc  look  at  your  dress ! My ! 
my ! I’ll  have  to—” 

“ Wow ! W 00-000-00 w-ouch- wo w !”  scream- 
ed Charlie,  dashing  into^tlie  room  at  this  junc- 
ture, with  blood  oozing  from  a war  map  on  his 
left  cheek,  and  his  hair  matted  with  plaster. 
“ Wow-ooo-wow !” 

“ Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter, 
Charlie f”  anxiously  questioned  the  father. 
“ What  has  happened  ?” 

Aud  Charlie  said, “It  was — boo-hoo — the 
cat.” 

Mr.  Newbauks  soon  discovered  that  the  chil- 
dren had  literally  followed  the  newspaper  di- 
rections, aud  poured  the  plaster  “ iuto  any- 
thing hollow”;  and  if  the  author  of  the  re- 
cipe had  made  his  appearance  at  that  moment 
he  wrould  have  been  assassinated  on  the  spot. 
Charlie  bad  discovered  a cavity  iu  the  cat’s 
car,  and  despite  the  animal’s  terrible  spitting 
and  swearing,  insisted  upon  filling  it  with  plas- 
ter, and  only  desisted  when  the  feline  further 
showed  her  disapprobation  of  the  scheme  by 
inserting  a couple  of  claws  in  the  little  fel- 
low’s cheek. 

Mr.  Newbanks  was  constrained  to  admit  that 
while  this  mode  of  amusing  the  children  might 
delight  their  young  souls,  it  had  a decidedly 
antipodal  effect  on  the  more  mature  spirit. 
With  gloomy  forebodings  he  made  a recon- 
uoissance  of  the  premises,  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  “ hollow  things”  which 
had  been  brought  into  requisition  to  amuse  the 
children  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief: 

Mamma’s  seventy-five  dollar  Japanese  vase, 
badly  battered  in  the  effort  to  loosen  the  plas- 
ter; little  Tommy’s  savings-bank,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  when  removed,  delighted  their 
young  souls  hy  bearing  a striking  resemblance 
to  a lump  of  cream  candy  interspersed  with 
walnut  kernels;  the  waste-pipe  iu  the  bath- 
tub^ plumber’s  bill  for  repairs,  $11  45) ; papa’s 
curious  bronze  inkstand,  a relic  of  the  Cen- 
tennial— bad  never  been  soiled  with  ink — bad- 
ly damaged;  key-hole  of  the  door  (bill  for 
removing  the  plaster,  $1  25) ; Rosie’s  pocket — 
a rather  brilliant  idea,  but  a dismal  failure  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view. 

When  Mrs.  Newbanks  returned  home  she 
surprised  her  husbaud  surveying  the  ruins — 
or  “ mess,”  as  she  termed  it — and  from  the  sig- 
nificant manner  in  which  she  elevated  her 
hands  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  he  cor- 
rectly inferred  that  she  was  about  to  make 
some  derogatory  remarks,  and  not  wishing  to 
interrupt  her  oratory  or  dam  her  flow  of  elo- 
quence, he  rushed  from  the  house  with  the  ex- 
planation that  he  must  be  at  the  post-office 
beforo  the  mail  closed,  aud  ho  had  only  three 
miuntes  to  spare.  All  he  beurd,  as  he  shot 
out  of  the  door,  was, 

“Just  as  I expected.”  J.  H.  W. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IT  is  the  way  of  sea-coasts,  as  observed  new  traveller  really  does  discover  a new 
from  the  water,  to  maintain  a close  re-  country  for  himself,  no  matter  what  he 
serve.  If  they  allow  us  to  see  a cliff  or  two,  may  previously  have  heard  of  it  — we 
a suggestion  of  the  green  of  forests,  or  a should  have  tried  along  finding  scarcely 
mountain  in  the  background,  it  is  as  much  a safe  harbor  to  put  into  for  the  six  hun- 
as  they  do.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  draw-  dred  miles  or  so  from  the  Mexican  frontier 
iug  in  their  horns.  All  their  natural  pro-  northward. 

jections,  from  a steamer's  deck,  retire  into  Then  all  at  once  occurs  an  opening 
a straight  line.  “ You  have  chosen  your  through  a bold  mountainous  range  on  the 
element,”  the  shore  seems  to  say  to  the  very  water's  edge,  and  we  are  at  the  far- 
voyager  sailing  by,  “and  you  shall  not  famed  “Golden  Gate”  of  San  Francisco, 
have  the  pleasures  of  both.  If  you  can  It  is  a mere  eyelet  slit  of  a strait,  but 
do  without  me,  so  can  I without  you,  and  gives  access  to  a wide  expanse  of  bay. 
until  you  take  the  pains  to  disembark  So  happy  is  the  opening  and  so  commo* 
upon  me  you  shall  know  nothing  of  the  dious  the  shelter  that  the  reversal  of  the 
attractions  I purposely  keep  out  of  sight  churlish  tradition  by  which  the  shore  has 
just  over  the  line  of  my  surf -whitened  been  governed  up  to  this  point  seems  quite 
margin.”  startling. 

The  coast  of  California  seems  of  even  There  is  no  room  for  doubt,  when  once 
especial  moroseness  in  this  respect.  I the  site  is  known,  as  to  why  San  Francisco 
came  to  it  by  sea  from  Mexico,  having  is  located  where  it  is.  It  has  the  only  nat- 
entered  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  side,  ural  harbor  between  Astoria,  Oregon,  sev- 
and  keeping  the  attractive  journey  across  en  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
the  continent  to  New  York  by  the  Pacific  San  Diego,  six  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
railroads  for  the  return.  We  pass  some  ward.  It  has,  with  this  advantage,  such 
large  islands,  and  the  inlets  at  San  Diego  a relation  to  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  Wilmington,  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan-  behind  it  that  it  could  not  escape  a destiny 
nel,  the  bays  of  Santa  Monica,  San  Luis,  of  greatness  if  it  would, 
and  Monterey,  but  for  the  most  part  the  It  is  not  simply  a bay  upon  which  we 
land  of  gold  stretches  on  little  broken,  enter,  but  an  inland  sea  with  a commerce 
It  is  low,  brown,  and  bare,  and  search  is  of  its  own.  There  are  islands  in  front 
vain  for  any  suggestion  of  orange  or  — round-backed  Goat  and  Angel,  islands 
palm  grove.  It  is  a foreign-looking  coast  like  sea-monsters  gone  to  sleep;  and  ter- 
to  one  who  arrives  from  the  eastern  raced  Alcatraz,  with  its  citadel  as  pictur- 
shores  of  the  United  States.  Lions  might  esque  as  a bit  of  Malta.  Far  vistas  open 
come  prowling  down  over  such  slopes,  beyond  them  on  many  sides,  and  there  are 
It  might  be  the  dominions  of  the  Em-  gleams  of  light  on  white  cities  under  low- 
peror  of  Morocco,  and  we  some  other  lying  areas  of  smoky  atmosphere.  San 
Crusoes  escaped  in  the  long-boat  with  Francisco  itself,  close  at  hand,  bristles  up 
the  boy  Xury  from  captivity  under  the  sharply  from  numerous  hills.  The  water- 
Rover  of  Sallee,  and  afraid  to  land  for  front  is  lined  with  shipping.  A Mexican 
the  howlings  of  wild  creatures  at  night,  gun- boat  and  a French  and  Russian  frig- 
However  this  may  be,  if,  in  our  great  Pa-  ate  or  two  are  lying  at  anchor.  Craft  of 
cific  Mail  steamer,  we  were  discovering  all  shapes  and  sizes  cut  across  one  anoth- 
the  country  for  the  first  time — as  every  er's  tracks  in  the  harbor.  The  lateen-sails 
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closed  bay.  It  is  indeed  an  inland  sea, 
this  bay.  You  can  go  southward  upon 
it  thirty  miles,  northward  as  far,  and  thir- 
ty miles  northeastward  also  to  the  Straits 
of  Carquinez — with  Benicia  on  one  side, 
and  Martinez,  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  ascent  of  the  high  peak  of  Mount  Di- 
ablo, on  the  other  — and  through  these 
straits  into  Suisun  Bay,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  is  itself  some  twenty 
miles  long  in  addition. 

How  strange  it  is,  arriving  from  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  world,  to  find  the  line  of  peo- 
ple waiting  for  us  at  the  edge  of  the  dock 
all  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  and  chatter- 
ing in  the  familiar  speech,  even  to  the 
latest  bit  of  current  slang!  A China 
steamer,  however,  has  come  in  just  before 
us,  and  supplies  a sufficient  element  of 
foreignness.  The  almond-eyed  Celestials 
in  blue  blouses  are  swarming  on  her 
decks,  and  pouring  down  her  sides. 
Groups  of  them  are  loaded  into  express 
wagons*  and  driven  up  town  under  the 
convoy  of  friends  who  have  come  down 
to  meet  them.  Others  trudge  stoutly 
away  on  foot,  with  their  effects  deposited 
in  a pair  of  wicker  baskets,  one  at  each  end 
of  a long  bamboo  rod  supported  on  their 
shoulders.  This  is  a way  of  carrying  bur- 
dens constantly  met  with  in  the  town,  es- 
pecially among  the  vegetable  dealers,  who 
hawk  their  wares  from  house  to  house. 
The  figures  thus  equipped  present  exactly 
the  aspect  of  those  shown  us  in  the  cuts 
of  the  laborers  in  the  tea  fields.  Nothing 
is  more  to  the  traveller's  taste  than  the 
spice  of  foreign  ness.  It  is  poor  travelling 
when  the  curiosity  alone  and  not  the  im- 
agination is  gratified,  and  San  Francisco 
promises  ample  material  for  both. 

The  arrivals  in  the  gold-hunting  days  of 
’49  landed  some  half-dozen  blocks  further 
inland  than  we  of  to-day,  for  by  so  much 
has  the  original  water-front  been  extend- 
ed, and  built  up  into  a solid  commercial 
quarter.  The  ’Forty-niners  found  but  a 
scanty  strip  of  sand  at  the  base  of  the  steep 
hills.  Why,  then,  did  they  stop  here,  where 
it  must  be  such  infinite  trouble  to  build 
their  city,  instead  of  seeking  some  more 
convenient  site  elsewhere  on  the  bay? 
There  is — or  was  at  the  time — some  serious 
objection  to  all  other  locations  as  well.  At 
Oakland  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of 
water.  Saucelito,  where  whalers,  Russian 
and  other,  had  been  accustomed  to  refit, 
was  backed  by  Tamalpais,  2700  feet  high, 


instead  of  Telegraph  Hill.  Distant  Benicia 
and  Vallejo — the  latter  the  naval  station 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  once  for  a brief 
space  the  capital  of  the  State — were  much 
too  distant  in  those  days.  Steam  was 
little  in  use  then.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ships  that  came  in  were  under  sail,  and 
there  were  no  tugs  to  pull  them  about. 

They  must  be  able  to  get  in  and  out  with 
the  greatest  attainable  facility. 

Such  ships  as  they  were,  according  to 
the  accounts  we  have  of  them ! The  most 
antiquated  and  dangerous  hulks  were  fur- 
bished up  to  make  this  one  more  voyage. 

The  freight  of  eager  humanity  they  car- 
ried gave  little  heed  to  perils  and  discom- 
forts, so  it  was  but  on  the  way  to  the  goal 
to  which  all  adventurous  spirits  turned. 
When  the  port  was  still  but  a beggarly 
scattering  of  huts  and  tents  it  mustered 
two  hundred  vessels,  good  and  bad,  at  one 
time.  Plenty  of  these  never  got  out  again. 

It  was  not  on  account  of  nautical  difficul- 
ties, but  partly  because  they  had  no  return 
cargoes,  and  principally  because  their 
crews  ran  away  from  them  to  the  mines 
the  moment  they  set  foot  on  shore.  Cer- 
tain of  these  vessels  were  beached  and  con- 
verted into  dwellings;  others,  utilized  for 
a time  as  warehouses,  rotted  at  their  moor- 
ings, and  to-day  form  a part  of  the  “made” 
ground.  This  remarkable  young  city, 
which  had  eight  hundred  aud  fifty  people 
in  1848,  twenty  thousand  in  ’49,  has  now, 
after  an  existence  of  thirty-four  years, 
three  hundred  thousand. 

The  buildings  on  this  level  ground  are 
generally  on  a foundation  of  piling.  The 
practice  prevails,  too,  of  tying  them  well 
together  with  iron  rods,  against  the  jar  of 
the  occasional  earthquake,  which  is  among 
Sau  Francisco's  idiosyncrasies,  with  so 
many  others.  Along  the  water-front, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  improve,  in  time, 
with  a massive  sea-wall,  a portion  of  it 
being  already  built,  are  seen  extensive 
yards  of  the  attractive-looking  redwood 
lumber,  which  resembles  cedar  ; and  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  ele- 
vator system,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
ships  for  carrying  grain  in  bulk,  is  not  in 
use  in  California. 

Beyond,  we  pass  through  a precinct  given 
up  to  a heavy  traffic  in  the  fruits  and  oth- 
er produce  of  the  country.  Battery  and 
Sansome  streets  are  lined  with  large  whole- 
sale dry-goods  houses  similar  to  those  seen 
in  the  greater  Eastern  cities.  Montgom- 
ery Street  shows  stately  office  buildings, 
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exchanges,  and  hotels.  Kearney  Street, 
above — all  those  named  are  parallel,  and 
run  north  and  south — has  been  the  chief 
thoroughfare  for  dry-goods,  clothing,  jew- 
elry, and  the  lighter  articles,  at  retail.  Its 
exclusive  prerogative  is  passing,  however, 
to  the  wide  thoroughfare  of  Market  Street, 
which  is  not  unlike  State  Street  in  Chicago. 
Having  unlimited  room  for  extension  in 
the  direction  of  the  trend  of  the  peninsula, 
whereas  the  others  named  are  contracted, 
Market  Street  is  certain  to  be  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Broadway  of  the  future. 

The  financial  centre  is  the  area  of  two 
blocks  contained  between  California  and 
Bush  streets,  north  and  south,  and  San- 
some  and  Montgomery,  east  and  west. 
Here  are  those  great  institutions  whose 
immense  transactions  and  singular  histo- 
ries are  unknown  now  in  but  few  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  Nevada  Bank,  the  lever 
of  the  Bonanza  kings,  and  the  supposed 
emanating  point  of  all  the  weightiest  in- 
fluences in  mining  matters,  is  found  to  be 
a four-story  and  Mi ansard-roof  iron  fa£ade, 
decorated  with  the  usual  classic  “orders.” 
The  Bank  of  California,  whence  the  brill- 
iant Ralston  rushed  forth  in  his  trouble 
to  drown  himself  in  the  bay,  is  two  stories 
in  height,  of  “blue  stone,”  of  a pleasant 
color,  and  an  exceedingly  sharp,  agreeable 
cutting.  The  Merchants’  Exchange,  erect- 
ed so  long  ago  as  1867,  is  a very  ornate, 
city-hall-looking  building,  of  iron  and 
stone,  dark-colored,  and  with  a clock  tow- 
er in  the  centre.  It  is  adjoined  by  the 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  block,  in  similar 
style.  A glimpse  is  had  in  the  basement 
of  this  of  a splendid  steel  vault,  or  trea- 
sure-chamber, decorated  with  a dozen  life- 
size,  gilded  figures  of  men  in  armor. 

The  large  and  agreeably  proportioned 
Stock  Exchange,  on  Pine  Street,  is  in  gray 
granite,  with  numerous  polished  columns 
of  the  same.  The  board-room  within  is 
amphi theatre -shaped,  and  a bronze  rail- 
ing protects  the  circle  of  seats.  With  its 
agreeable  illumination  and  bright  neat 
furniture,  which  includes  Axminster  rugs 
in  the  central  space,  it  presents  a much 
more  comfortable,  home  like  air  than  is 
the  rule  in  such  chambers.  It  is  mining 
stocks  exclusively  that  are  dealt  in.  We 
find  it  quiet  enough  now.  There  is  no 
lack  of  complaints  of  the  evil  times  upon 
which  we  have  fallen — complaints  how 
that  capitalists  have  withdrawn  their 
millions  to  the  East;  that  ships  are  com- 
ing only  in  ballast  for  grain,  instead  of 


bringing  valuable  exchange  cargoes,  and 
are  in  consequence  charging  almost  pro- 
hibitory rates ; that  there  is  not  one 
“ turn-out”  on  the  Cliff  House  road  where 
there  were  formerly  a dozen : and  how  that 
real  estate  has  shrunk  fifty  per  cent.,  if  in 
certain  places  it  have  any  value  at  all. 

But  this  board  was  once  the  theatre  of 
a speculative  movement  which  took  hold 
upon  the  community  like  a madness.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  mining  stocks  which 
belonged  to  the  list  at  the  period  of  high- 
est prices,  in  the  year  1875,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $282,000,000.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  same  stocks  in  the  summer  of 
1881  was  but  $17,000,000.  There  had  oc- 
curred ashrinkage  of  $265,000,000,  or  more 
than  fifteen  times  the  amount  of  the  total 
value  surviving.  What  had  happened? 
The  “bottom  had  dropped  out”  of  the  fa- 
mous “Comstocks,”  which  had  been  dur- 
ing their  productive  period  among  the 
richest  mines  known  to  the  history  of  the 
world.  “Consolidated  Virginia,”  which 
had  been  valued  at  $75,000,000,  was  now 
estimated  as  worth  less  than  one.  “Sier- 
ra Nevada”  had  fallen  from  $27,000,000  to 
$825,000.  But  the  greatest  shrinkage  of 
all  was  in  “California,”  which  declined 
from  $84,000,000  to  $351,000.  These  fig- 
ures alone  explain  a depression  the  ves- 
tiges of  which,  though  the  ruinous  crisis 
is  long  past,  still  remain.  The  stock-gam- 
bling mania  had  possessed  the  community, 
hardly  making  a distinction  of  either  age 
or  sex,  and  when  the  bubble  broke  there 
was  reason  enough  for  gloom  among  those 
who  had  laid  up  their  treasures  in  this 
kind  of  securities. 

Some  of  the  earlier  buildings,  which 
now  appear  of  a flat,  thin,  unornamental 
sort,  were  obtained,  nevertheless,  at  trou- 
ble and  expense  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
their  plainness.  The  stone  of  which  the 
old  City  Hall  is  made  was  brought  express- 
ly from  Australia;  that  of  Wells-Fargo's 
Express  building,  the  Union  Club,  and  oth- 
ers, from  China;  the  granite  of  the  fine 
Branch  Mint  was  dressed  in  Oregon.  The 
newer  structures,  however,  exhibit  all  the 
modern  varieties  of  form  and  color  deco 
ration  carried  out  in  excellent  materials 
found  in  the  State  itself. 

The  idea  of  being  upon  a remote  side 
of  the  world  is  kept  before  one  by  such 
signs  as  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Insur- 
ance Company.  It  gives  no  mean  idea 
of  New  Zealand  itself,  where  a cannibal 
population  were  but  lately  eating  mis- 
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^ be  &hje  thus  to 
send  over  and  take  an  American  city  iny 
tfer  its  ^'rnttfctiah- ■ Were  iu*e  the  Alaska 
O>ovm^rcmi  Ciotki|)x«ni%  ai»tl  the  Bunk  of 
BHtYsh  CloiioniiiA:  here  again,  its  in- 

*erit!Th>a  gilded  in  Chinese  as  >veii  as  in 


ings*  which  art?  not  at  all  disagreeable  to 
the  Hight.  \.  . ■ '. .'P  •;:. 

The  c*oJ:ner  Of  California  and  Monigoiti- 
ery  streets  in  the  quarter  just  described, 
may  he  oonsideml  one  of  the  two  foeiil 
points  of' San  the  v Lotta  Fount- 

amv  the  other-  The  Lotta  Fountain  ik  a 
tawdry  little  cost -iron  affair.  which  u-ha 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  minor  wclvx'#& 
after  whom  it  is  named,  and  has  hr«di 
placed  in  a position  of  UisrtiugniHhed  bmr- 
or  Five  i ni  porta  n t streets  radiate  from 
it.  and  irs  pedetfhd  i>  a pla£>>  where  you 
>a^>fc  refuge  at  need  from  tin*  rbr< m?  of  v*>- 
Idefes . vOHiiif j{' /along  them. 
esteSds  to  the  Oakland  Fe*rrjf  in  one  ffi- 
rcetif  >ii  a ini  oft  'j  post  the  Me  cl  i I ti  - 

stiiule  Fair,  ami  the  pointer  Tde&Kore/'wy 
mrt.  known  as  Woodward's  Canlehl  bj 
>yatd  the;  di&Urot  Miksum  Htlift  in  the 
other-  ■i&otiyt-  Street  hike*?.  you  by  its* 
biiblr  reaii  'to  Lane  i.Mfiuritain.* ' i*rnn;p<J' 
wkndi  ail  thy  cemeteries  are  grouped 
u*  the  Golden  Park,  which  wee  Ik* 

westward  to  Umoeean.  Tqkq*  the  top  of 
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An  oee^oaal  office 
buildi ngr  is  nnml  without  the  usual  doom, 
i£s  mail*  entmnefc , and*  _8tem>asyy  p wing  to 
'Cdnipiarntiye  pdtdn ess. of  the  <ihnuites 
t^ing  left  h»  open  us  the  street, 

A system  of  a Hey s passin  e iunonjy  th  e 
cqlitt&il  feusuie&s  buildings  is  tilled  dp 
with  small  re  f re  si  i ru  eu  t.  resorts,  sue)  i as 
‘The  Dividend  Saloon. " 1 Our  Jacob/’ 
at  Thy  fiymstoelc  Fxcdiange/*  and  ° Tins 

Kaw  3dea/‘*  to  which  the  busy  iuiu ares 
repnh*  m the  interv*P  of  labors. 

The  &m.  Francisco  boot bbe*ks  s>>din  quite 

u.  mod*'!  to  fhejir  class.  TJiet; -tmv  neatly 
amfdmed  met*  ljtbtyud'^^.  >V|tl<  ra&y 
god  boys.  Favoml  by  ihe  cq*>n  yMintan 
ihyy  establish  their 

upon  pl&tfottna  xfhfter  neat  canvas  uwn- 
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Ijjim  Mmiiitaiu  Ht0 ''lijv' a-: .cijiutk:  f tmdni&irydike.  A bond  plays 

\vhidi  recalls  the  (Arumi ixiom  Thml  • uvfre.a  week,  and  Use  giiHSti*  pronmuade 
Street,  a ihormighftw  uhe  v/orkuig-  ' to.  tbeir  several  sra  juries . of  kmk-  down 
people,  %nd  Abormdinif'dn  small  re&Ut-U - ! ovor  tbn  bahistaidrs  lo  :1m  bottom  at  the 
rams,  inarkels,  mnl  "ini  i;;{r:'  ^aiiormu  ; voari,  Where  ther<:  art-  iiow-m  people  in 
lead*  ta  ih«e  WabT  at  ft  different  Hnicin  » ehuirs,  And  c.iith.C'  - y.aimuri:-  in  ,»  omm 
from-  Market..'  Fhudiy.  Kmo-ony  Suv-m  ; Uu\  asphah,-pav-rxl  drvv»-iva>. : 
debouche*  hero,  and  Mmuyoumry  mrmi  j Tlmujjrh  the  resident  of  Sap  Frauds* 
nates  at  but  a f*  \c  st ops  jj&l&tir  the  same  [ fenfe  railed  upon  to  complain  of  itA  pm- 
point.  j seal  ^ t ># . j ^ .a » t sUi^fiatM.n,  the  WccoW 


l.nSK  MOUNT  A IK. 


Tim  F^Utee.  §T<>tpL  m v#l ; drab  ^otomd 
bmhhny  of  jeon  and ^iuccr*- 0 brick,  iuoms 
up  tiifiM  hi  bright  on  Market  Street 

and  riosoft  M m|  vista  at  the.cpil  of  Munt- 
ymm >r>  Ji  i:i;  SO  >i\hii{:*d  with  bay- win 
dovvs  that.  it.  \m.  I hi  e,  air  <.f  a mammoth 
bkVi-iv^y/  Thealeyoted  Sa>i  Franciscan. 

whomyer  met  with /imrer  fads  to 
lhi&  hjcifol  &k  0i£  itidst  ujieuftblt^  thin# 
of  its  kiiul  ]h  ihti  V,  odd.  With  tin*  (DO 
vim.ion  that  sisw)  b Out  the  kind  of  im- 
provement which  al  1 tjf  mr  hotels,  ami 
• •nr  viimmUnihirs  i\<  VroJl,  musi, need.  1 
sbto;u)d  A^y-ar  h^st  thAl  jairfentitm  m exte- 
rior /b>iyn  bmjhmi  been  rearhril  W dh'm 
eoU  rt  ••vvlp.^H  the 

rninv-  thy  yftVct  mors  sa l.bhnmiry  At 
•llVfrfett, svlicp  I he  i’hvh-ir  b\Ho  .Strikes  upon 

ftpy  -ftlMy-  edlumus  ;^s  wii|fie , ftjpT 

\rhite  paint  yap  make U *s  even 


istence  of  smXdi  & plaee  strike  tho  new- 
comer with  atm^w/rmnd:  It  Las  nut  ai* 
e.pliemeiul  air,  but  A.  tine  gravity- 

Its  sb  opst  an-  hi  led  • V i id  I mostly  ^oodrt,  i fe 
s(mj^  ¥itb  cM.iimdj , beautiful h?  dnss^d 
wonu'ii  . it  lias  art  und  Utyi-ai  um  Tiie 
prtTate  ^alk^hxs"  euhtaih  hvrei^n  prohu^s 
of  -the-.  I imt  r i a n inn  her  of  local  a rt  thiy 

a local  repuUitibih  arid,  there  :i  ;v;d\ 
attended  :* SSkdiool  ad  lh\si^ti,Vt  \v htrh  It# 
ahruii>  ^‘vuluaUMl  many  pupih;  rrl»f<s*:: 
taimit  link  bent)  rerngTirzetl  ahr>rAd  ifc 
’ .MefX'aniihv  Lrihrary-  ; ihe  mmi  lnurd 
M*n»rd>  app.MUHs!  liiat  i i iave  seeii  m ,mv 
Amurnan  aiiv.  San  P'ramn^o 
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predated  in  Europe,  where  its  magnates 
entertain  kings  at  their  garden  parties, 
and  their  daughters  are  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  titles  of  distinction. 

The  European  traveller  who  has  visited 
the  land  of  Barnum  and  of  Washington 
with  literary  intentions — though  still  ca- 
pable, no  doubt,  of  representing  us  as  he 
thinks  we  should  be,  for  some  time  to 
come — must  be  puzzled  by  what  he  finds 
here.  Such  a place  particularly  should 
be  a vast  motley  camp,  as  it  is  known  to 
European  travellers  that  most  American 
cities  are.  With  its  thirty-three  years  of 
existence  and  its  heterogeneous  elements, 
it  should  exhibit  only  a combination  of 
squalor  and  mushroom  splendor.  The 
hovel  should  elbow  the  tawdry  palace,  a 
democratic  boorishness  of  manners  pre- 
vail, vulgarians  blaze  in  diamonds,  and 
the  few  refined  natures  that  by  chance 
have  ventured  into  the  midst  shrink 
abashed  to  the  wall.  But  alas ! we  live  in 
an  age  of  expeditious  movement  and  la- 
bor-saving inventions,  and  with  unlimit- 
ed means  such  as  are  here  enjoyed  the 
work  of  years  is  condensed  into  months. 
Camp  it  is  none,  but  a solid,  luxurious  city. 
There  are  Americans  as  well,  not  a few, 
who  confine  their  interest  in  their  own 
country  to  a small  strip  of  its  eastern  sea- 
board. But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  those  who 
will  not  see  this  original  California,  and 
on  their  way  to  it,  the  chain  of  cities  across 
the  continent,  Chicago,  Denver,  Salt  Lake, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  the  gold- 
bearing  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
now  that  all  has  become  so  easy  of  access, 
are  by  no  means  living  up  to  their  privi- 
leges. 

The  association  which  perhaps  com- 
prises more  than  any  other  the  best  intel- 
ligence of  San  Francisco  is  the  rather 
well-known  Bohemian  Club.  It  takes  a 
special  interest  in  literature  and  the  arts 
— numbering  the  leading  professionals  and 
amateurs  in  these  branches  in  its  mem- 
bership— welcomes  distinguished  stran- 
gers, and  gives  a monthly  entertainment 
of  a composite  character,  known  as  a 
14  Jinks.”  Its  grand  festival  of  the  year 
is  a “High  Jinks,”  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  excursion  into  the  country.  The 
High  Jinks  has  sometimes  been  given  at 
night,  in  masquerade  costume,  among 
the  Big  Trees — the  enormous  redwoods  of 
Sonoma  County,  to  the  northward.  The 
ceremonies  on  this  occasion  are  a & wild 
and  weird  as  the  humorous  invention  of  a 


couple  of  hundred  bright  intellects  can 
make  them. 

A population  of  three  hundred  thousand 
is  not  extraordinary,  as  populations  go 
nowadays,  but  San  Francisco  is  also  cos- 
mopolitan beyond  its  actual  size.  We  are 
here  in  an  entirely  new  commercial  situa- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  what  the  French 
call  a new  milieu.  San  Francisco  faces 
Asia,  the  great  English-speaking  colonies 
of  Oceanica,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
just  as  New  York  faces  Europe.  It  enjoys 
already  a trade  with  the  Orient  amounting 
to  ten  millions  per  annum  in  imports  and 
eight  millions  in  exports.  The  possibil- 
ities of  the  extension  of  this  trade  among 
the  teeming  populations  in  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  and  of  civilization,  now 
that  the  circuit  of  the  world  has  been  com- 
pleted, seem  almost  limitless.  A way 
must  be  found  sooner  or  later  out  of  the 
imbroglio  into  which  inexperience  has 
plunged  us  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
in  the  close  intercommunication  of  nations 
which  is  at  hand  trade  must  flow  unim- 
peded. Between  countries  separated  by 
water,  and  demanding  each  other’s  pro- 
ductions, cities  arise  at  the  places  of  trans- 
fer and  receipt,  and  with  its  situation  San 
Francisco  can  not  escape  its  destiny  of 
greatness. 

The  Oriental  trade  is  but  a small  item 
in  the  total  as  yet.  The  ships  which  sail 
out,  besides  those  bound  for  the  regular 
Eastern  and  European  ports,  are  going  to 
the  British  and  Russian  possessions  in  the 
North,  to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, to  Tahiti,  Feejee,  Manila,  the  Sand- 
wich, Navigator  s,  and  Friendly  islands — 
to  all  those  far-off  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific,  in  short,  which  now  in  their  turn 
promise  to  shine  with  the  light  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  become  principalities  and  powers 
of  the  earth.  Coals  are  burned  at  many 
a fireside — not  of  the  most  desirable  qual- 
ity, it  must  be  confessed  — which  come 
from  that  far  coast  characterized  by  the 
poet  in  his  line — 

“The  wolfs  long  howl  on  Oonalaska’s  shore.” 

Seventy  million  pounds  of  sugar  a year 
are  brought  in  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  slew'  Captain  Cook,  and  are  now  a 
peaceful  modern  state.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly Australasia,  and  our  coming  relations 
toward  it,  that  awaken  admiring  specula- 
tion. Melbourne  has  already  more  than 
280,000  people,  and  Sydney  225,000,  while 
along  the  coasts  of  that  cannibal  New  Zea- 
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land  which  sends  us  its  insurance  com- 
panies are  scattered  also  a line  of  flour- 
ishing cities  like  Dunedin,  with  43,000, 
Auckland,  with  40,000,  Christchurch,  with 
32,000,  Wellington,  with  22,000,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  more. 

Astoria  and  Portland  in  Oregon,  San 
Diego,  and  no  doubt,  in  time,  ports  to  be 
created  along  the  Mexican  shores,  will  re- 
ceive their  share  of  these  new  influences 
arising  in  the  world,  but  at  San  Francisco 
they  touch  us  first  and  nearest. 

There  is  a definite  fascination  in  having 
arrived  at  the  “jumping-off  place,”  in  be- 
ing at  the  final  verge  of  the  last  of  the  con- 
tinents. An  excellent  situation  to  feel  it  in 
is  lying  in  the  brown  heather  at  the  last 
point  of  land  above  the  Golden  Gate — 
though  it  is  a raw  and  gusty  place  too  in 
which  to  lie  too  long — or  looking  down 
from  the  parapeted  road  or  piazzas  of  the 
Cliff  House.  There  is  practically  nothing 
between  us  and  Japan  but  the  Seal  Rocks 
down  there  in  the  surf  in  front,  with  the 
sea -lions  slipping  and  growling  upon 
them. 

“Ah!  when  a man  has  travelled,” 
Thoreau  takes  upon  himself  to  tell  us, 
“when  he  has  robbed  the  horizon  of  his 
native  fields  of  its  mystery,  tarnished  the 
blue  of  distant  mountains  with  his  feet, 
he  may  begin  to  think  of  another  world.” 
Very  well!  but  travel  has  its  compensa- 
tions too.  And  as  it  may  do  a man  no 
harm  to  come  to  think  upon  another 
world  at  some  time,  the  reflectiveness  may 
as  well  be  aroused  by  this  cause  as  anoth- 
er. At  evening  the  Golden  Gate  is  the 
gateway  to  the  sunset.  The  orb  of  day 
settles  into  the  sea,  the  size  of  a great  cart- 
wheel, at  the  end  of  the  gleaming  strait. 
It  goes  down  precisely  there  where  we 
have  always  figured  it  to  ourselves  as  first 
arising  in  the  morning.  The  circle  is 
complete,  and  as  the  last  extremes  of  every 
kind,  even  love  and  hate,  are  said  to  be 
identical  in  their  essence,  that  old  quies- 
cent East  has  become  the  bounds  of  the 
impetuous  new  West. 

What  is  the  world  to  do,  you  say  to 
yourself,  when  it  has  no  longer  a West  ? 
How  is  it  to  get  on  without  that  vague 
open  region  on  its  borders  which  has  al- 
ways been  its  safety-valve,  the  outlet  for 
surplus  population  and  for  uneasy  spirits  ? 
And  when  the  race  has  quite  arrived  at 
this  further  shore,  will  it  stop  here  ? Or 
will  it  possibly  go  round  the  world  once 
more,  and  yet  many  times  more,  starting 


always  at  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection 
it  has  attained,  and  the  weaker  types  dy- 
ing out  in  front  to  make  the  necessary 
room,  till  it  shall  become  in  its  march  an 
army  of  dazzling  light?  Is  the  Millenni- 
um to  be  attained  perchance  in  this  way  by 
a kind  of  cumulative  motion,  as  the  effica- 
cy of  a magnet  is  increased  by  the  greatest 
number  of  turns  of  a helix  around  it  ? 

The  sentiment  of  gain,  as  is  well  known, 
has  been  the  leading  factor  in  drawing 
peoples  around  the  globe.  First  it  was 
sought  in  conquest,  later  in  mines  of  the 
precious  metals.  Gold  has  been  dangled 
like  a bait  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations, 
or  it  has  danced  before  them  like  Ariel 
or  a will-o’-the-wisp.  Tantalized  and  dis- 
appointed as  a rule,  after  floundering  on  a 
certain  way,  they  have  paused  to  develop 
the  new  lands  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. But  now  at  length,  when  all  the 
vacant  spaces  are  full,  and  the  need  of 
subterfuge  seems  exhausted,  the  golden 
bait  is  cast  down  to  be  gorged  by  those 
who  have  found  it.  Never  before  the 
hegira  of  ’49  were  its  followers  rewarded 
with  such  an  unstinted  liberality.  The 
treasures  of  the  earth  were  piled  up  in 
the  fastnesses  of  these  far  Pacific  ranges. 
The  yield  since  the  year  1848  has  been 
$2,100,000,000,  and  it  is  still  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  $80,000,000  a year. 

Gold  was  scattered  at  first  in  the  very 
sands,  later  it  was  washed  out  of  high 
gravel-banks  by  the  hydraulic  process,  and 
later  it  was  got  by  improved  machinery 
from  the  quartz  rock.  When  the  gold 
began  to  diminish,  it  was  followed  by  the 
great  silver  discoveries,  the  “Bonanza” 
mines  of  Nevada.  Consolidated  Virginia 
alone  produced  in  seven  years  $65,000,000 
in  gold  and  silver. 

What  fabulous  sums  besides — to  leave 
our  speculations  on  the  shore,  and  go  back 
to  town — the  individual  managers  made 
by  the  ingenious  process  of  “milking  the 
market,”  I do  not  undertake  to  compute. 
The  prices  of  this  celebrated  stock  at  suc- 
cessive dates,  not  very  far  apart,  were  $17 
a share,  then  $1,  then  $110,  then  $42,  then 
$700,  and  then,  in  the  final  collapse  in 
1875,  little  or  nothing  at  all.  I have  been 
shown  a poor  saloon  called  the  “Auction 
Lunch,”  on  Washington  Street,  near  the 
Post-office,  which  is  said  to  have  been  kept 
by  the  firm  of  barkeepers,  Flood  and  O’Bri- 
en, who  later  attained  to  such  a splendid 
prosperity.  There  is  no  historic  tablet  over 
the  door,  but  one  naturally  looks  with  none 
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the  less  admiration  and  awe  at  the  place 
where  the  beginnings  of  such  things  could 
be.  The  proprietors  of  the  Auction  Lunch, 
it  appears,  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
gold-dust  occasionally  in  a friendly  way 
from  miners,  and  locking  it  up  for  safe- 
keeping while  the  owners  were  enjoying 
themselves  about  town.  It  was  from  these 
persons  that  they  obtained  the  “points” 
which  resulted  in  their  getting  possession 
first  of  “Hale  and  Norcross,”  and  then  of 
the  greater  properties  on  the  Comstock 
lode. 

I have  seen,  too,  a friend  of  theirs  of 
those  early  times,  whose  fortunes  have 
not  mended  at  the  same  pace.  He  des- 
canted on  the  inequalities  of  fate,  and 
-on  what  he  termed  “bull  dog  luck.”  He 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
even  good  business  men,  though  “Jim- 
my” Flood  does  go  about  “with  a wise 
air,” and  “Billy”  O’Brien  at  his  death  left 
half  a million  dollars  apiece  to  eight  or  ten 
nieces. 

There  is  hardly  a limit  to  the  exception- 
al characters  and  exceptional  doings  to  be 
heard  of  in  San  Francisco.  Though  the 
city  affect — or  has  been  driven  into— a qui- 
et air  now,  it  has  hardly  ever  done  any- 
thing up  to  this  time  like  any  other  place. 
It  began  with  the  wild  life  of  the  Argo- 
nauts of  ’49,  which  Bret  Harte  has  so 
entertainingly  portrayed.  It  had  had  six 
great  fires,  which  destroyed  property  to 
the  amount  of  $23,000,000,  when  yet  less 
than  three  years  of  age.  It  was  ruled  for 
months  in  the  year  1856  by  a vigilance 
committee,  which  rid  it  of  eight  hundred 
evil-doers  of  one  sort  and  another,  the 
worst  by  summary  execution,  the  rest  by 
banishment. 

The  politics  of  the  State  before  the  war 
were  Democratic,  with  a rather  strong 
Southern  bias.  There  was  a long  feud 
between  the  two  great  Senatorial  pala- 
dins, Broderick  and  Gwin,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Broderick  by  the  duelling 
pistol  of  one  of  the  partisans  of  the  latter. 
There  was  the  long  fight  against  and  final 
deliverance  from  the  incubus  of  forged 
Spanish  land  titles,  the  manufacture  of 
which,  it  was  proven,  “ had  become  a busi- 
ness and  a trade, ’’and  vrhich  covered  the 
whole  area  of  the  city  many  times  over. 
Then  came  the  war,  and  the  peculiarities 
growing  out  of  the  retention  here  of  a sol- 
id currency,  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  deluged  with  depreciated  paper. 

The  brilliant  period  later,  when  the 


Bonanza  mines  were  pouring  out  their 
floods  of  riches,  and  the  favorite  stocks 
were  running  delightfully  up  and  down 
the  gamut  from  $1  to  $700  a share,  was  fol- 
lowed, when  the  excitement  was  over,  by 
a depression  of  the  blackest  sort.  In  the 
unbearable  disappointment  of  their  loss- 
es, and  the  stagnation  of  trade,  a consid- 
erable part  of  the  community  snatched 
at  a theory  held  out  to  them  by  dema- 
gogues, that  it  was  the  political  institutions 
which  were  somehow  to  blame.  Upon 
this  basis  a singular  new  party,  wild  and 
half  communistic  in  character,  arose,  and 
met  with  a brief  success.  The  truckman 
Denis  Kearney,  its  Caius  Gracchus  or  Watt 
Tyler,  set  it  in  motion  with  blasphemous 
mouthings  from  his  improvised  tribune  in 
the  sand-lots.  It  elected  a Mayor,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  Baptist  preacher,  and 
whose  son,  preacher  too,  rode  up  one  day 
and  assassinated  at  his  door  a newspaper 
editor  who  had  passed  strictures  on  their 
course.  It  voted  a new  constitution,  which 
was  thought  to  be  but  a prelude  to  uni- 
versal confiscation,  and  before  which  cap- 
ital fled  in  alarm.  And  finally,  this  re- 
markable city,  having  had  the  fortune  to 
be  the  recipient  of  a Chinese  immigration 
which  has  given  a part  of  it  the  aspect  of 
a settlement  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  agitated  by  fears  of  a 
complete  subversion  by  Orientalism,  and 
has  originated  new  problems  in  political 
economy  and  international  law. 

After  but  a tithe  of  such  violent  emo- 
tions and  novel  experiences  it  might  seem 
that  any  city  would  be  glad  to  rest  awhile, 
and  San  Francisco  seems  entering  upon  a 
new  period,  and  more  likely  to  do  things 
in  a normal  way  henceforth  than  ever 
before.  There  has  been  a time  of  con- 
templation, and  the  lessons  of  the  past 
have  struck  in.  As  affairs  have  slowly 
improved  the  violence  of  the  reaction  has 
disappeared,  as  well  as  the  unhealthy  infla- 
tion that  gave  it  birth.  The  new  political 
craze  was  of  but  short  duration.  I have 
never  seen  anywhere  so  quietly  conducted 
an  election  as  that  of  the  last  autumn, 
which  dismissed  the  Kearney-Kallocli  par- 
ty from  power.  A special  provision  pre- 
vents the  approach  of  any  person  but  the 
voter  immediately  engaged  in  voting  with- 
in one  hundred  feet  of  a polling-place.  It 
is  probable  that  our  newspapers  have  ex- 
aggerated, as  the  way  is  to  exaggerate  do- 
ings at  a distance,  and  many  expected  to 
see  Chinamen  dead  and  maimed  at  every 
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corner,  *>r 

But  i bough  some  $*ti  Fmntdsc&p*  have 
their  own  belief  lit  the  tuiclmrabiliiy  of  a 
great  iib  i ft invimgratioh  t d u ri  rig  till  m y 
slay  I neither  wnv  uur  heard  of  an  attempt 
fo  molest  any  individual  on  account  of  it. 

■fhv  nevr  voij^itut cm  Useif  proved  ti 

harmW^s  bugaboo,  It  ik  a m*M  gmtify, 
ing-VriinUe.  in  fact  * to  tlie.  power  of  native 
common  - sense  and  Anglo  Saxon  ideas 
upon  «. •.-ounimihf.s  Ivainvd  up  under  their 
Rumination  tluit  tbi$  iiMnli'iitiiU  framed 
'm  u npk^fvgt«?at  &<f&  as-  t\W»  * 

chai^tj,%iciii.  iht5.  • frmsr  mthy^v*  intcn- 
t inni  sTmuld UQt  Piii^So  lit  il#  IftjftJ: 

r ^V1-4 1 >ii>  'much  that  it?  iu  a high 
degree  ^omnmhd^dc.  dtafaes  1*0  harm 
tcf  >|»rap^ftj.  L ;^rigUt^|dd  .yapihifl)hay:  r*H 
turn  w irk  entire  safety.  i will  prou>s< 
myself  Ho  fa  r an  anarchist  and  jm  i-sori  of 
* ymcrdl htry  hphunn  s air  fe  hold  (hat  an  h on 
est  dhariuesyoJ  pm'pn.se  in  ihi.\  ti“W  c^nv 

^Mtnt  mhV  iihd  inLHfm't  UUiass^a,  *did  sim- 
plify Wgidmdm  to  sweep  away*  erni>ar- 
ttiswteui*  which  rm»-  has  often  to  _ think 
an  inaiidauuMl  rather  in  the  interest  of 
legidjtnrw  nui  hnvyvrs  l.hau  nf  the  public 
a;o«>d.  ,ur  yyell  worthy  of  imitation  eLc- 
where.  ■■’  ,■■''•''■■.  y; ' ': 

The  iielmi]  physical  and  ct^mnthtriiil 
conditions  j;.lsv;  art  ciuiiiguH*  Life  <s  m« 


jinubcOftdn «■  y w*irrj|[i  y- 

dressed.  •:• : These 

seem  Vo  condone  very  ofhvn  tbr- 
of  pa. w i > bro k * ng  with  4hp  <*$&*,  and  io 
]nvi>K 


Tims, 

Uncle  Jnhny.yms,  l -nofc  JtK’ksot^, VMid  Ln 

etc  Thompson*  all  along; 

with  a f riofitUy  hie.  Thb^  lire  mijiiralty 
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QKin>v>i  -ojad.  ,1  upa.  ttVsc 

ihpfrgU  fb<£  ifc 

rutf:  l.hy  lv§Vik>v 
‘ %ti it 

Indut  sKUijv  of  ,w  Av^ift' 
inn  1 laud  Waferiaruii }1.  ?' 

ProbolOy  such  d 1st  ire 
glutted  hj^ign^irs  hkEhgli^ 
and.  yi>ii£Vgkr  Gterm&ri  /bkivwi&;  jmtt- 

Russian;.  jrfiibe^Si  on  ttteifcV  way  temxul  the 
world,  uretipt  really  ;h)ure,  ivumeii>h$  'hfeecy 
than  in  New.  York,  hut  ttey  sww  more 
rmniorovi^  iix;  ■ .’  Thcr  $f 

the  Hfftei  ,'aVe  seMom  free  of  th^M* 

and  ih&y  are  d^tect^ii  bp  the  atr-e^lat** 
glance,  »t i^ll m jgj  or* ; gji/inj^  i th  -in i tere&f ; 


mGti'oaxrfc  okSidescks. 


speed,  m thmi  t jar 
and  ixi  '.p&i&ct 
sanity,  • up  and 
ild-wn  all the  ex- 
tratmlimiry  $)*■' 
dulalkm*  of  ih& 
gVOUll(i  Th^y 
have  no  lienee, 
no  steam;  u_o  ve;s- 
ti^s  of  machin- 
ery. uo  ostensible 
in ean s of  1 ocou lo- 
tion. The  aston- 
ished craraiuem 
iiie. 

ibis  mar* 
'■vet  'for  ike  Jir^i 

time,  :dd  as  it  is, 
re- 

■ • r|^pfg^jbe  nioro 
tor  its  'qua  m t 
force  : *.*  Melnum 
‘ iamx'i  w&gpn,  no 


•.■•.  V ^ - J V:  V’-;  ;■•; 

)0:  same  go  top* side  hill  (ike  ilashee.*’ 
;The  Solution  cf  the  tnystery  is  in  an  djjtcl- 
if&$  ^ireohhle  hi4ded  in  a ix>x  iix  tlx*  road  - 
bed,  ;iiid  turning  oyerA  great  wheel  |j  i an 
.^^e-'housei  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Th^ 
fh^most  of  the  two  cars  is  provided  With 
a or  pjrieets.  rumuixg  underneath  if 
through  a continuous  crevice  in  the  fining 
the  c&hle^imct  m&nkge«lby  A 
xct  tlH?  of  the.  l uuytmv  'W  hen  In*  vvikh^s  W'igi*  on  he 

the  Big  : Treys;  and  oUi^r  tv  omjcrs,  4*.t  the ;[  ehhdbes  I He  always*  movi  ng-  cable*  a nd 
corners.  . ; ■;  ; v ' y .':  v\  gx**&  with  H #-  if  he  wishes  in  stop*  he  sto> 

There  tea  certain  irerb&l  feeling  about  ply  lets  go  and  puts  on  a broke*  Fort a- 
Kearn^y ■ 'Street  It  xtinws  partly;  T rhiVfc.l  inde!.?  there  te:  no  show  und  tee  ire  tin* 
from  iU  being  oh.  x l>vcf  at:  the  ; cliirmte.  to  olng  the  central  crevice,  which, 

foot  of  the  *&eep  hills.  The  temp'bitidn  is  by  the  tn'wsstl  ies  of  the  ease,  iiinst  he  ojiein  • 
to  huger  t) wn*  w ) oug  an  possible.  The  i The  * sy s teirt  hm  been  appl ted,  however, 
instant  yob  Ibhvcif  ii;ki  ';ib  ib.e- ~Tte>iiAi*n<s&]  jvwi.th:; ' fiutjhdati^Bft^ ; in-  Cli’icagOf  and  no 

portion  of  the  tow  ti  you  begin  xi  Vwv'k  doubt - .could  te  in  New  YkukJ 
breaking  rlunh-..  Tv>  ascend  ts  like  going  ..  The  great  bonnes  .cm  the  Vxil iflikp  almost 
upsiairH/aial  uotlung  less.  al  l the  residences  of  the  city,,  atfe  found  to 

TlicSdn  Fi?ra cisco houscli older, • and  the-  be  of  vvckmI.  ft  sf>uus  a pityvto  ihe  on*  - 
Draesus  pu.rticalarly^  h^  v a stxfmn  lifett;  skier,  considering  the  nniuey  gpituX,  thut 
the  herald  Mercury  new  lighted  on  u lien  i they  should  be.  The  fact  is  attributed  lu 
ycuVkissLng  bill. n fi&W  iti  the  vv^rld',  1 'the  superior  Warmth  arid  dryn-eas  of  wood 
have  asked,  does  lie  get  np  •there. . Weil,  over  brick  nr  sbme  in  a moist,  cool  cl  tin  a to. 
Uuun  hy  the  ealdc  toatL  1 chou Id  eon-id^ - : and  aJ>»  to  it>  greater  security  against 
ev  the  cable 'mui  oar ;-f?f  the;  r^ry  L>rem.ost .’[  jGS-^thqna.kes.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
m t!ie  list  of  curiositir^.  tlk)h’Srh  1 liiivvlxt.m  Sau  Francisco  Cm^uses  have  reared  (or 
abibthrefroin  tilt  liowirhifi  brbyging. it  for* ; tliemselvee  palaces  which  oiiglu  hiv^vhpt 
vy^d;.  It  is  h'pecu'lkir.  kind  <>f  irotiumy.  ^ 6ff  hy  t\  breath,  aiid  leave  no  troce  of  their 
quito  us  useful  on.  a level,  but  in  routed  ] existence.  Their  a rein  tec  tu/v  lias  iu.»Khinu 
ekpre^sly  for  the  ^.lixy^rcoriiiag  ;-;to  eqtnme.nd.it  to  favor.  They  ai^ 

^teep  elevations.  Two  ear**  coupled,  to-  rothcr  over-ornate,  and  of  no  particubu* 
gethnr.  are  seen  moving  al  a high  iv.He  •>!  sty  le.  Tiie  flopkms  residence,  wbieb  is  a 
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time,  assert**  that  the  Telegraph'  Hill  goats 
were  accustomed  to  bmwra*  on  his  uf 
geranium  in  the  second  - story  vrihifryf#, 
and  U»  jimhee  )aWut  ott  dm  roof  &i  high* 
so  that  a nev^^hhiet*  thought  ..it  a..  hail 
storm.  Elstrwliere,  instead  of 
you  come  to  gloomy  iiol lows;,  ami  Kajtemg 
down  from  the  cau^way , *«*•}, 
a poor  'woma  n possibly  sewing  iqy&  bay-, 
window  once  filled  with  sunshine  y*mi ;iiir, 
feut  now  eonunandnig  only  a view  of  mil  -: 
'i“-.v#kl  wall. 

The  views  fnijw  the  hills  are  nf  m> com- 
mon older,  as  ma^be  imagined.  A«vy?^'- 
rise  on  the  cable  to  h&oi>  h* 

llkc  ah'  . ^hovc,  ll|^  tliw  f$ty\  and 

tlie  hartvor  ahd  its  on  vi^cmuient, 
The  Clay'-.^tr^et;  m*dr  of  She  very 

steepest;  p^^cvs  ihuabgh  The' QhiWwfe  quar- 
ter. Up  yuti  tmTe;  erirign. 

d:m*i*lip£  of  u*  hiue  and  erirnstm  clragUti 
upon  ah  omn^e  field;  tm  tin-  orrihr^ry 
-used  hs  the  Clufkw  nVUl-’ 
siuhih*  genend-  flying.  brig  in,  hit  of 
enivf  to  tlh*  fiiregroami.  The  bay;  so  fee 
lx‘Io^r  the  pye>  juns  a fiat,  npHqcue  hdk. 
Oft  some  da*  s U h very  blue  iu  e#j|p 
btd  often  er  it  ift  slater  or  git^iiish  g^ay.: 
and  the  pacing  v^sselk  cris^ems^  ihe 
White  lines  of  their  wakes  i«pmi  it  iii> 
pencil  amrks  birth*  sbtte.  The  prev^tihg 
! atmosphere  above  if  is  vandyeloar  rVunr 
I wi&p  of  tog  is  .getjeruJl^^nefikiiig  in  ^iiht> 

1 Ooh.kui  tvate,  or  'litrkUW;.  under  the  shore 
| of  dark  Tatnal jia ‘is*, \ tfc  bp^rtuhiV 
j tv  h\-  rush  *>ver  jici.ni  .*0.**.  upon  the  oify 
| ;ln  hb^iirity  commanded  tn  part  fhiy 
I'uiHV^irUy  hf  etKU  >Sniokc  hovers  areas, 
^hvdpplng'wlfy  ihft,  towhv 
prpspeet,  so  that  nothing  cap  be  £e*in  from 
ft.  though,  the  town  itevdf  be  free>'  ••.  Apd 
no  wit  liitsnionienfiarLly  frurnihe  hori/>*n, 
Kurd  shows  glofhpses  of  dismnfc  islands  And 
eilio%  And  ;'df  Urn  poik  df  Sidant  thabh> 
ti&rijP  miles  kW&$,  ■ then  -shuts  dhvra  upon 
them  kguiu  avijf  they  •w-ets.d.nit  tlgo^nts of 
the  hiiugmatiot].  The  bird's-ey^ 
the  bglu.-,  of  the  city  &t  n.igh.t  is  pArirm 
laHy  striking.  The  str^t  gas  iauii^  tsyt  hi 
e<»nstvllH{imjis,  or  ^adiathigia  formal  hn^. 
recall  the  blvouae  '>f  a m iglit  v amry  i t 
if  as.  if  the  liosls  of 


ujki>c&NY  in  niM  mujfw  ^i^ioku. 


stances.  You  * ntt<r  the  remimY<4  • wails 
of  stone  or  plank  through  chHvrways  or 
grated  urefiVuvs  like  the  j;#pste-ra* gat.es  of 
rasUrs.  You  pas*  up  stone  .^teps  in,  tun- 
uels  «r  riti^rgnvet^d  arises  \y ithut  t heke; 
or  oIm*  'ijgzag  from  hind  mg  to  lalnhug  Of 
Imig  vvotytleu  stairty^yv  inoiijoiuig  wythr; 
out.  f hid  Iiit  lelerruf^;^tt^^  ' ' piae^iv' 

as  C?i|arl<i%  Fl4<^  with  bite  of  giird^i«i  Ifk 
Ttin*  ?i^ hdiife# t aro  Couihl  Aiudwu_died 
Xytpn  tlw  jhd.rh  H^plat*  fartfiktious;  A 
Tdtr^}*  ^e<>nd  $trw>£ 

JfUf  ber\«  rut  through  l^ineon  I fill,  the 
N<?1>  Hilt  of  a.  b^rluer^ tia^ ; I ? v < 

ford  u<  »V«^  to  vv.ifri  h.r  vetiieb.'s  Hi  that 

part  of  the  thvvri.  ^opie  oht  hrjtlst«s,  wiih  a 
Uyvc  eyin’eH^tmm  lit  f rdhi  of  U retii , 

have  in  rr  \k'<*ck  left  i.sfduied  oil  the  banks, 
and  am  ord  v tv;  h:  Hp|»r?mei<ed  by  womleri 
^tairr>i,vr -^  ril h h>*I  ah termi uhllhy  Dark  ft 
j$uu^t  -agaUiSf  the  re\l  of  tie*  sky,  fhey 
pr‘‘-*ujt  an  etVeet  to ■ delight,  tin.*  heart,  of 
ibeetriirr 

\w  l be:  1 1 ) iv.  luovver  uobh:t»o  i§  vpnl#^ 
:0(|h^V.  to.  Telegraph  Hill,  wlneli  bristles 
noiy  vviiU  the  nrak^^luft  von t.rr Vances  of  a 
pbjuiiiUuhi,  Bi^t  Hurte 
who  felte  n>»  that  ;he  liYed'  there  nt  mie 
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fleeted  red  in  the  bay,  was  like  a dreadful 
Vesuvius  or  Hecla. 

One  is  hardly  yet  supposed  to  travel 
much  in  an  American  town.  One  makes 
journeys  in  America  for  a definite  object 
— because  he  has  business.  No  doubt 
if  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  the  same 
receptive  frame  of  mind  as  in  Europe,  the 
same  readiness  to  be  amused  by  a travel- 
ling acquaintance,  by  all  the  odds  and 
ends  of  experience  that  go  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  pleasure  there — no  doubt  a great 
deal  more  could  be  got  than  is  usually  the 
case  both  out  of  American  journeys  and 
the  places  at  which  they  terminate.  San 
Francisco  at  least  is  not  without  a few  of 
those  details  of  exactly  the  kind  which 
receive  the  attention  of  the  leisurely  trav- 
eller abroad.  Their  chief  defect  is  their 
thin  American  setting.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  seems  particularly  thin 
on  coming  direct  from  the  massive  solid- 
ity of  Mexico.  The  first  thing  at  which 
I marvelled  on  coming  ashore  was  the 
spider  lines  of  the  American  buggy,  the 
next  at  a frame  house.  It  seems  that  we 
are  getting  ready  to  fly,  while  the  Mexi- 
cans burrow  in  caves. 

The  fishermen  are  worth  a visit.  The 
Italians  eat  their  macaroni,  and  drink 
their  red  wine,  and  wait  upon  the  tides, 
about  the  vicinity  of  Broadway  and  Front 
streets.  The  Italian  colony  is  numerous. 
The  part  of  it  which  remains  on  shore  is 
largely  grocers,  butchers,  and  restaura- 
teurs. The  Chinese  shrimp-catchers  are 
found  in  the  cove  at  Potrero,  behind  the 
immense  new  manufacturing  buildings 
of  that  quarter,  and  again  at  San  Bruno 
Point,  twelve  miles  down  the  bay.  None 
of  their  boats  or  junks  are  on  a large  scale, 
but  they  display  the  usual  peculiarities  of 
their  nautical  architecture. 

The  French  colony  is  also  numerous, 
and  their  language  heard  upon  the  street 
continually.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  supplies  in  the 
markets,  French  restaurants  furnish  re- 
pasts— including  usually  a half-bottle  of 
wine  of  the  country — of  quite  extraordi- 
nary cheapness.  A considerable  Mexican 
and  Spanish  contingent  mingles  with  the 
Italians  along  Upper  Dupont,  Vallejo,  and 
Green  streets.  Shops  with  such  titles  as 
La  Sorpresa  and  the  Tienda  Mexicana 
adjoin  there  the  Unit  a ef  Italia  and  the 
Roma  saloon.  A Mexican  military  com- 
pany, as  at  Los  Angeles,  marches  with 
the  red,  white,  and  green  tricolor  on  the 


anniversary  of  the  national  independence 
in  September.  During  the  Carnival  a 
form  of  entertainment  known  as  “ Casca- 
ron  parties”  prevails  among  the  Spanish 
residents.  The  participants  pelt  one  an- 
other with  egg-shells  which  have  been 
filled  with  gilt  and  colored  papers.  Some- 
times a canvas  fort  is  erected  in  the  street, 
and  attacked  and  defended  with  these  mis- 
siles and  with  handfuls  of  flour.  Such 
Spanish  life  as  there  is  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  remained  from  the  early  days, 
since  the  Spanish  settlement  at  best  was. 
so  infinitesimal.  It  has  been  attracted 
here  in  the  mean  time  like  any  other  im- 
migration. I recollect  a dusky  mother, 
in  a palm-thatched  hut  on  the  far  Aca- 
pulco trail,  who  told  me  that  her  son  had 
gone  away  to  San  Francisco  twenty  years 
before  and  become  a carpenter.  He  had 
forgotten  now,  she  believed,  to  speak  his 
native  language. 

The  Latin  race  especially  seems  to  have 
sought  the  place,  originally  of  Latin  tra- 
ditions. But  German  and  Scandinavian 
names  upon  the  sign-boards,  the  Russian 
Ivanovich  and  Abramovich,  and  Hunga- 
rian Harasthy,  show  that  no  one  blood  or 
influence  has  exclusive  sway.  There  ap- 
pears an  unusually  free  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  among  all  these  com- 
ponents, one  with  the  other.  They  are 
less  clannish  than  with  us.  Lady  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  remarking  at  Constantinople, 
some  hundred  years  ago,  a similar  fusion  of 
races — which  is,  after  all,  characteristic  in 
the  United  States — believed  that  she  found 
in  it  the  reason  for  a debased  and  mongrel 
breed.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  a very  different  class  of  races  which 
mingle  here  from  the  Orientals  at  Con- 
stantinople. At  any  rate,  our  own  more 
cheerful  theory  is  that  we  are  to  combine 
here  the  best  qualities,  the  hardihood  and 
good  looks  of  all,  while  eliminating  what 
is  not  desirable.  Certainly  the  bright, 
intelligent  aspect  of  the  children  of  San 
Francisco  does  nothing  to  damage  this 
view. 

On  the  ground  itself  such  vestiges  of 
the  days  of  ?49  as  remain  do  not  fail  to 
receive  attention.  They  are  extremely 
few,  and  I confess  to  surprise  as  well  at 
the  slightness  of  historic  records  at  the 
Pioneer  Society.  I make  little  doubt  that 
they  could  be  easily  paralleled  in  many 
other  libraries  of  the  country.  “North 
Beach,”  however,  under  Telegraph  Hill, 
may  be  visited  both  for  the  memories  it 
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recalls  and  its  own  picturesque  aspect  of 
ruin.  It  is  the  place  where  the  first  ships 
landed,  wrhere  the  ill-fated  Ralston  swam 
out  into  the  bay,  and  it  contains  the  ruins 
of  “Harry  Meigs’s  Wharf,”  built  by  a cel- 
ebrated prototype  of  Ralston’s  in  the  Fif- 
ties. The  blackened  old  pier  is  dumping- 
place  for  city  refuse  now,  and  sw’arms  of 
-chiffoniers  gather  around  it  to  pick  out 
such  scraps  of  value  as  they  may  before 
they  are  washed  away  by  the  tide. 

The  leading  streets  of  San  Francisco 
commemorate  in  their  names  the  pioneers 
of  the  State  or  the  place.  A newer  series 
has  adopted  the  names  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  numerical  designations,  car- 
ried already  from  First  to  Forty-fifth  for 
“avenues,”,  and  from  First  to  Thirtieth 
for  simple  “streets.”  The  fast-growing, 
tough,  fragrant,  but  scrawny  eucalyptus 
is  much  in  use  along  these  streets  as  a 
shade  tree.  In  the  door-yards  are  seen 
sharp-pointed  cypresses,  the  Spanish-bayo- 
net,  and  ordinary — not  exotic— flowers, 
which  need  a great  deal  of  sprinkling  to 
keep  them  in  good  order. 

The  San  Francisco  school  of  writers,  de- 
veloped in  the  successful  days  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly , have  made  little  use  of  the 
city  itself  in  their  literature.  Bret  Harte 
has  confined  his  local  range  to  the  doings 
of  certain  small  boys,  and  to  some  sketchy 
“Sidewalkings,”  and  an  account  of  the 
disagreeable  features  of  the  climate,  in 
“Neighborhoods  I Have  Moved  From.” 
It  was  from  Folsom  Street,  I recollect,  that 
the  adventurous  Charles  Summerton,  aged 
five,  set  out  on  his  great  expedition  to  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  by  way  of  the  Second  and 
Market  Street  cars.  I had  occasion  to 
visit  this  street  sometimes,  and  I confess 
that  even  this  slight  incident — such  is  the 
potency  of  the  true  literary  touch — has 
given  to  Folsom  Street  a genial  feeling 
which  others,  quite  as  good  in  appearance 
(and  even  the  long  stately  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue on  the  other  side  of  town),  do  not  have. 

San  Francisco  has  to  offer  among  its 
other  advantages  that  of  saving  a trip 
around  the  world ; that  is  to  say,  whoever 
has  seen  Europe,  and  shirks  further  wan- 
derings, may  derive  from  the  compact 
Chinese  city  of  30,000  souls,  which  makes 
a part  of  this,  such  an  idea  of  the  life  and 
aspect  of  things  in  the  Celestial  Empire  as 
will  act  as  a considerable  alleviation  of 
curiosity.  The  Chinese  immigrants,  it  is 
true,  have  rarely  erected  buildings  of  their 
own.  They  have  fitted  themselves  into 
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what  they  found.  But  they  have  fitted 
themselves  in  w’ith  all  their  peculiar  in- 
dustries, their  smells  of  tobacco  and  cook- 
ing-oil, their  red  and  yellow  signs,  their 
opium  pipes,  high -soled  slipper  shoes, 
sticks  of  India  ink,  silver  pens,  and  packets 
of  face-powder  in  the  windows,  their  fruits 
and  fish,  their  curious  groceries  and  more 
curious  butclier’s-meat — they  have  fitted 
all  this  into  the  Yankee  buildings,  and 
taken  such  absolute  possession  of  them 
that  it  is  no  longer  America,  but  Shanghai 
or  Hong-Kong.  The  restaurants  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  having  a national 
facade,  but  this  is  brought  about  by  add- 
ing highly  decorated  balconies,  with  lan- 
terns and  inscriptions,  instead  of  building 
anew. 

I had  the  curiosity  to  try  the  food  at 
the  best  of  these  restaurants — quite  a pala- 
tial place  at  the  head  of  Commercial  Street. 

It  was  both  neatly  served  and  palatable. 
There  was  a certain  monotony  in  the  bill 
of  fare,  it  is  true,  which  I thought  might 
be  ascribed  to  a desire  to  give  us  dishes  as 
near  to  the  American  style  as  possible. 

We  had  a soup  of  chicken  with  a flour 
paste  resembling  macaroni ; a very  ten- 
der chicken,  sliced  through  bones  and  all, 
served  in  a bowl;  another  bowl  of  duck; 
then,  in  a pewter  chafing-dish,  quail  with 
spinach.  All  the  food  is  set  out  in  bowls, 
and  each  person  helps  himself  from  the 
common  store  with  a pair  of  ebony  chop- 
sticks to  such  morsels  as  he  may  desire. 

The  cliopstick3,  held  in  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
castanets,  seem  about  as  convenient  to  the 
beginner  as  a pair  of  lead-pencils  might  be 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  drank  saki , or 
rice  brandy,  in  infinitesimal  cups,  during 
the  dinner,  and  at  dessert  a very  fine  tea. 

The  upper  story  in  these  places  is  re- 
served for  the  more  prosperous  class  of 
guests.  Those  of  slenderer  purses  are  ac- 
commodated in  a department  below.  To 
these  latter  is  given  the  second  drawing 
of  the  tea,  still  strong,  after  it  has  been 
sold  above  at  twenty-five  cents  a cup,  and 
such  meats  as  remain  in  a tolerable  state 
of  preservation.  The  upper  story  is  dec- 
orated as  a rule  with  carved  work,  col- 
ored scarlet  and  heavily  gilded,  and  with 
screens,  lanterns,  and  teak-wood  tables 
and  stools. 

Dropping  in  one  evening  for  tea  at  the 
place  above  mentioned,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  a supper  party  which 
made  a most  novel  genre  picture,  glowing 
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interesting  one  had  a decidedly 
Fellah  or  Hebrew  #£p#et,  and 
was  probably  nut  wiihouV  ait 
adnuxture  of  other  Mood  in  her  verii#. 
The  in'-i! « »«*vo ) *1  r « i tin*  « .uvrd  to&Jfc  wriod 
stools  about  a large  Cable,  which  was. 
spread  with  a white  cloth,  and  covered 
with  charmingly  painted  china.  The 
w omen  stood byand  served  them.  Now 
arid  then  one  jested  momentarily  on  a 
corner  of  a stool,  in  a laughing  way,  and 
took  a morsel  too.  The  w hole  w as  a hit  of 
bright  Chinoiserie  worth  in  itself  a long 
journey  to  witness.  The  guests  w ere  mer- 
ry . Among  other  amusements  they  played 
a game  something  like  the  Italian  mora. 
One  held  up  his  fingers  in  rapid  succession, 
arid  the  others  counted  the  number  at  the 
tops  of  thei  r voices.  What  with  this,  their 
laughter,  drumming  on  the  table,  ami  oth- 
er hubbub  of  their  gayety— besides  an  or- 
chestra of  their  peculiar  music,  which  add  - 


with  color.  There  w ere  probably  a dozen 
men,  dignified-looking  persons  in  hand- 
some clothing  of  black,  blue,  and  purple 
silks.  With  them  were  as  many  women, 
young,  slender*  and  pretty  in  their  way. 
though  the  women  seen  walking  about 
the  streets  are  very  coarse  and  clumsy  in 
type . These  had  ea ref u 1 1 y si noot lied  black 
hair,  looped  and  sustained  with  silver 
pins,  and  their  complexions  were  daintily 
made  up  with  pink  and  w hite  and  vermil- 
ion. They  realized  precisely  the  heads  we 
see  painted  on  their  silk  fans.  The  most 
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ed  its  din  from  behind  a screen — the  party 
was  not  so  very  unlike  an  assembly  of  Pa- 
risian canotiers  and  grisettes  supping  at 
Bougival. 

The  temple  and  theatre  of  the  Chinese 
emigrant  are  always  the  same.  I found 
here  the  same  scenes  I had  already  wit- 
nessed at  Havana  at  the  beginning  of  a 
long  journey.  The  temple,  economically 
set  up  in  some  rear  upper  room,  abounds 
in  gaudy  dangling  signs,  and  is  little  fre- 
quented. The  theatre  is  vastly  more  popu- 
lar. The  dresses  used  are  rich  and  of  much 
interest.  The  performers  are  continually 
marching,  fighting,  spinning  about,  pre- 
tending to  be  dead,  and  jumping  up  again, 
or  singing  in  a high  cracked  voice,  like 
the  whine  of  a bagpipe.  A warrior  of  six 
feet  high,  though  he  may  be  Gengis  Khan, 
and  bear  himself  with  the  4 ‘ haughty  stride 
and  withering  pride”  of  a Major-General 
John  in  the  Bab  Ballads,  will  sing  in 
this  same  voice,  and  no  other.  The  slight- 
ness of  the  means  by  which  illusion  is  at- 
tempted is  one  of  the  standing  features  of 
interest  in  the  Chinese  drama.  As  one 
of  the  naive  rustics  in  the  Midsummer 
Nights  Dream  held  up  his  arm  to  repre- 
sent a wall,  across  which  Pyrarnus  and 
Thisbe  might  talk,  so  here,  if  it  be  designed 
to  represent  the  march  of  an  army  through 
the  woods,  a small  screen  is  put  up  at  one 
side  of  the  stage,  bearing  an  inscription 
which  no  doubt  says  44  woods,”  and  around 
and  around  this  the  military  betake  them- 
selves. 

The  cemetery  seemed  to  me  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  sights  connected  with 
Chinadom  in  San  Francisco.  I came 
upon  it  in  the  course  of  a long  stroll,  and 
was,  as  it  happened,  almost  the  only  out- 
side spectator  to  peculiar  ceremonial  rites 
on  the  annual  propitiation  of  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  This  burial-place  is  not  grouped 
with  the  others  in  the  general  Golgotha  at 
Lone  Mountain,  but  adjoins  that  devoted 
to  the  city  paupers,  out  among  the  melan- 
choly sand-dunes  by  the  ocean  shore.  It 
is  parcelled  off  by  white  fences  into  in- 
closures for  a large  number  of  separate 
burial  guilds,  or  tongs , as  the  Fook  Yam 
Tong,  the  Tung  Sen  Tong,  the  Ye  On 
Tong,  etc.  One  has  difficulty  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  can  be  awake  when  wit- 
nessing the  doings  actually  here  taking 
place  in  broad  sunlight  and  in  Yankee- 
land. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  people  to  con- 
vey the  bones  of  their  dead  to  China,  but 


preliminary  funerals  take  place  in  regular 
form.  One  of  the  first  class  often  enlists 
all  the  “hacks”  in  San  Francisco.  The 
bones  are  left  in  the  ground  a year  or 
more  before  being  in  a fit  condition  for  re- 
moval, and  over  these  the  rites  of  propitia- 
tion are  performed.  As  I lingered  in  the 
vicinity  toward  three  in  the  afternoon, 
first  one,  then  another  4 4 express  wagon” 
of  the  usual  pattern  drove  up.  They  bore 
freights  of  Chinamen  and  Chinawomen, 
and  curiously  assorted  provisions.  The 
“hoodlum”  drivers,  though  conducting 
themselves  most  peaceably,  seemed  to 
wear  a certain  sardonic  air  at  having  to 
draw  their  profits  from  such  a class  of  pat- 
ronage. The  provisions  were  unloaded, 
and  taken  up  and  laid  on  small  wooden 
altars,  of  which  there  is  one  in  the  front 
of  each  plot.  Most  conspicuous  among 
them  were  numerous  whole  roast  pigs 
decorated  with  ribbonsand  colored  papers. 
There  were,  besides,  roast  fowls,  rice,  sal- 
ads, sweetmeats,  fruits,  cigars,  and  rice 
brandy.  The  participants  set  to  work  at 
once  to  fire  revolvers,  bombs,  and  crack- 
ers, kindle  fires  of  packages  of  colored  pa- 
per, make  profound  genuflections  before 
the  graves,  and  scatter  libations  of  the 
food  and  liquors.  Only  the  larger  articles 
were  reserved  to  be  taken  home  again. 
The  din  and  smoke  increased ; the  strange- 
ly garbed  figures  pranced  about  in  the 
midst  like  sorcerers.  The  goblin-like  roast 
pigs  loomed  out  of  the  semi-obscurity  with 
a portentous  air.  It  might  have  been 
some  Saturnalia  at  Eleusis,  or  a veritable 
witches’  Sabbath. 

Fruits  and  cigars  were  hospitably  tend- 
ered me,  had  I wished  to  partake  of  them. 
I will  say  that  I have  not  found  parsi- 
mony a vice  of  the  Chinaman,  though  he 
lives  upon  so  little,  and  is  content  with 
such  small  returns.  Coming  back  by  the 
same  way  in  the  evening,  I noted  prowl- 
ing figures,  like  those  of  tramps,  gathering 
up  among  the  graves  for  their  own  use  the 
fragments  cast  out  at  the  heathen  cere- 
monial. 

I am  glad,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have  to 
settle  the  mooted  Chinese  question  in  per- 
son. On  the  one  hand,  a great  law  of  po- 
litical economy — the  natural  right  of  man 
to  seek  happiness  where  he  will;  on  the 
other,  a view  that  the  best  good  of  a com- 
munity does  not  necessarily  consist  in 
mere  size  and  value  of  44  improvements.” 
The  reflective  mind  will  find  it  rather  in 
the  greatest  average  distribution  of  com- 
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.as  much  M thr  &>nl  ness;  The-  mmy  .«&£ 
•-< m .>t  the  v-mter  is  realty-  the  tdeo&mt' 
.est  of  the  year,  The  fcir  i*  cl^rcr.  ^t  lh? 
Mne  time  that  the  p inspect#  &re  v^yd/uit 
and  host  worthy  to -iW' !*&%> ••  .'■••  bfher  • 
times  fogs  prevail,  »>v\bJ^ak'AViril.tl^  arise  ip. 

the  ;afterm*oii&,  and  blow  dusjl  m ^ dryary 

vrav  iiUo  thivoyL^  ofolj  whose 
then  call  Upon  them  to  be  on  the  st,rcet^. 
Returjiing  to  town  from 


fatly  I should thuf  thf^o  have fc&b 
•iio  evils  iff  cojuift<}.u*ttctf  - «:;ip*uhen«vOS,  from, 
the  presence  »>P  tfa&-  Cb’iue^e  |xfpul<iti.ott 
a«  yot.  WilliOut  them. the  railrodd*  could 
pbl  ituve  beep  l»ai!t  nor  tile  a^rietilfcural  — 
And  the  ndnihspr^yindt# 

ir't:<  devt IjC  p>nl  they  &/ro;  With  all  the* 
complai  tit  jtJuU  1 uis  lx*en  heard , too,  of 
btjkti petition  from  this  sour\?v;  tbe  #f 
labor  are  hotter  hero  titan  at  the  Ku»t  with- 
out it,  and  the  cost Of ImMg-  is  CtWteiftly 


■n  mnn  

OoVdijVmirr^,  yre  pass  along  the  wide  ;P!m'0 1 
L<dn>s  AveauOv  the  favorite  drive  to  the 
Oh'lf  House.  .It.  h skirted  at  om  vide  by. 
a portion  of  the  public  pkn^iiro  ^ronucl 
thfe  Gdhhm  Gate  Park,  an  am*  df  half  «i 
n ? i Id . }>y  it frey  m i U\s  and  a half,  whitiv  iy 
hei  its  Original  0nAiitd\^ 

of  4riftWjig^*jui iii  quite  A womterf u f 

All  tteste  the  ocean  is  ^ill 

a (insert  ^ls  yylhsw  as  Sahara.  A few  iat- 
teivd  .rtw*dj‘ing.v  te'gm  to  appear  in  in*/ 
sands,  Kdch  bite  Its  water  tank  and  wind 
hdflvd  yhce>)t  jdiiit  or  -I mi.  and  amtteknote 


not  nnm\ 

A proper  male  cost  time  tor  Sai\  Fran- 
cisco is  humorously  said  to  he  a linen  dust- 
er With  vi  fur  The  variability  of 

the.  climate  with  in  brief  spaces  of  time-to 
tfevote  a moment  to  & subject  Which  on  the 
ground  itself  will  receive  v^ry  much  more 
— is  thus  indicated.  The  temperature  va- 
ncs  corisiderably  at  different  jiarts  of  the 
same  :6f 

remarkably  mm.  The  mean  for  J*in?rv 
a jpy  v ijte feo h t U,  , is  hut  fifty  decrees, 
and  far  He^emWr,  tW ‘wannest,  but; liffy- 
idghh  H is  a fkrnOns  ciimate  fiir  mwk. 
bu  t ft  life  !;1S  'loiter . nbill  y. . people 


lou^h  gvtm.  On  the  edge  of  the.  steep: 
hills  eastward  hfrpears  ilitf  bdy,  if'  it 
cVonbed  tiji  aird  were  hxjkin^  over  ifn 
.surprise 


go  away  fat  warmth  in  dm  snnifuer  Vjtute 
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xi o such  reunion could  take*  place*  for  fl-te 
simple  reason  that  Pox  and  his  friends 
would  not  serve  iipder  that  minister-  >x* 
Premier,  Ajimctf0'u  with  Lord.  flfortli- 
said  ip  have  been  attempted  by  'Lord  ShcL 

Imrmr  'hut  tie*  /A  t riureru  uj.Vdr.  wu>  de 
dmed/  ••  m;\;  f • . 'J  % 'f 

Notion*:  renvAined. for  Lord  Shelhtusrie, 
but  to  eon oUkI*  tJ*b£  , ami 
\& jttttii  fvwi t Paidimnofit  withsdeh  \i  settle- 
hitmi  us  lie*  might  fa*  able  to  »d*ke  with 
America  ami  with  PraneemHl  Spain*  hav- 
ingbofpri?  him  tlm&trong  priihahility  thal: 

the  factions  opposed  U*  mm  would  succeed 
in  waiving  Unit  peace  disliustcfu!  to  the  na- 
Itin  fu^iiioxt  was  thus  ut  the  mer- 
ry of  hi^  v;p)>oH*;HvV,  if  they  should  see  tit 
to.  wnite^  and  although  a imiori  liet  iyecai 
Pax  avid  Sxord  North  waS  v^earc'ely  Wlmvo 
;betm  e xpre ted,  emtsidtunug  to e if  pre  vunts 
opiui otis  and  conduct,  the  treaties  were*  iu, 
truth;  tjmie  capable  bf  biuiig  made  the  pjxf 
for  mi  attae.ic  ifti  the  ministry  which 
hail  made  them,  )4i  hioli  foeu  whdAV^re 
arid  meti  who  were  not  responsible  for  tire 

war  and  and  Who  had;  rieeer 

appeared  iw  j>ul>lie*.  m any  other  aUiuofa 


IJiVm  XYi. 


UITTINO  the  acetic- . of  the  np0^i^ 
Umis  in  the  prpviomf aill- 


to  declare  them 
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still  Ui^red  in  theroyal  breast. 
l*l  That  seuLunerit,  wind*  tcmdied  m 
plaintive!}  the  supposed  essential  cotp 
nedion  bet^eeu  Jia^tiarcby  arid  fiilnsii- 
tutomd  , might  iftoV  a portion 
of  tb fe  A m mean  people  pml is- posed  tv 
remember  and  to  riPl>v*  ^ $$ 
future.  A OiiUK’H  still  nmamrtl  tlmt 
liu^e  provisional  aniefe  might.  uoi 
sou**  that  (Kink* 

further  uffetitot?  iv^r  iri  Ari^rii'a  vovs 
m*m'  tw'A  of  jMr  I > 

t ^ >St3^r^ ; Wiifcli  lf?&w‘Aw  wdv’Bpto*  -might 

$?$  .go  nrvi  ‘ t )wk 

tii*1  all  ianer  tpA^-eerf 
toil  France;  that  America  migM  be 
ortidb  j dwrii  to  the  side  *of  Eiigltod.  and  Ibid 
«v;  and  1 at  length,  in  the  possi).«Jith?v  erected  bv 
I npoiy ' new  t^rihtnoiioris  v^^fi  kind  m:f  union 
pOaer*  ; v itli  throat  Britain  under  top*  So^erdyn. 

with  the  eourt  | ivith  tffcfal  Ito'MWtvH*1  Am*T&Wmitof 

to .-j  to;  sought  by  the  people  of  the  t*  Pi  ted 
! 8tato  as  ihdr  true  wnditbu.  Then'-wto 
srpiinifuui  from  tbdefmrin  the  speed)  from  thr  ihrtfne  a 
; J ^Hvihlvtvd  studied  amb'ijririty - The  fact  Mtot  the  ?to 
wit  tn  tho  whdios . ^lependeuee  bf  the  Ignited  States  had  bee# 
it.iriy-. toto  a<;tirulty  : aeJcnnwI^’Xdd,  that  they 
tlnit  tv»*ot  treated  with  ss  ik free, 

•?1K/ *M  v}f.  v,",‘#-,l|  im.iepei.ide  id  States/*  tvu-  crouTu'eJ  ;>e*J 
'.  d^aiviiila*,  ia)r:tn..  .^jr  mdeprndence  was  *mii  to  have  hivn 

h'hJ'l  VbrMi/ r U ‘’odbiael,-  The  jutemrei  ii.ng.lit.  nidml, 
rS  he  dmwn  Oom that  .vr.btor 

r\h  eeo^tM.ineia-  the  result  of  the  pending  wgoiiulimi* 

v,e  inUavff  , ;H)»'i:  with  Frarteiv  the  irulepeiidenee  of  ..Am-rn- 
yd iitxtvir  a homl  or  'vfftfi  hene^inrtli  to  be  eoafcidfctod 
n the  two  eenjo  t.ipd  The  inference  might  also  Itoiito*1' 

ran  ion  iiur  lii.Hpo*  f r< vi ? i il  that  the  .separation  of  England 
l,;nt  from  America  had  only  Invm  admit t/d 

The  urticrles  themsd  vto 


Coukt  uk  VKiiOKSifirKs 


etd'ditipndjr 
were  not  made  public. 

An  iiddrP#  of  than  to  for  ttip  Ki&sto 
spcsK;!*,  in  t)b  u*mul  stytth  wus 
tlie  Obipnjmis;  without  oppotiit-i^/  tod; 
without  any  toibndmeiit  being  Y0*0&^- 
But  tljn  speech  tos  seve-f^jly 
Fo>;  ami  Bujto;  Loi*d  North  did  nrit 
declare  himself.  Jii  the  Lords  the  sprisai 
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bargain,  but  was  to  abBduto- 

ly.  tit  an r period.  m<u r ar  reroute,  MteXir 
everany  pttbfe  ^Ju>uUl  Ik*  ^ricUtdid  \vTfb 
Fwtiw^  w whether  H A as  mx\y  eoittirk 
f&x&  up<m  (j^  ^arU^ulw  treaty  tlipn'  lia* 
der  Wr.ith  F rime* '<  and  was 

pable  lit  being  revofetT.  atul  toft  to ’be  deter-, 
mined  tor  doantotanee*  mn\  tbe  glmnees 
uf  «ur 

Tiie  iiiinislorrefnsedisbs<iiub»l y U>  answer 

to  pirfKlrtee  tire 


v,*aK  assumed  to  have  xuinouueed  the  rw-. 
ogHitinn  bf:  A Tiuu^cHii  imtopewlerrer  as  it*' 
mvoeablf  hi ul  uorriodiUoijuf  Lord  Bind; 
knma’  Hmogtoitt  to  reply  that  the  word* 
of  (lie ; cjpeerii  dearly  proved  that  nothing 


hot  ^ al  niter  of  hidepenVleiieo 
tnurt  bi^jFtyiy)^^  ;iiW  that  if  fab*  and  eqmil 
tortui  vvfef^  not  obtAitied  Trow  Pruned  flip 
ally  of  Uio  Lulled  Btntos.  this  a iter  eould 
be . wftlwlisfciv  jteiipocify'it^ 

••nil’  f )?y  tlicV beKjt  day i Pi^em ber  Ok 

&*hfcu  tb<?  report  af  the  eotomhtei?  of  the 


cVnierierth  arttotos  when  shnedd  d**fcmTt 


william  ian 


Tujfe fnoiioa  wai  t»jHdc  on  tluj  t f>ii» pf  Itee*mbef i 
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The  purpose  of  all  this  management  and 
concealment  on  the  part  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne was  to  gain  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  factions  of  the  opposition  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  peace  and  a union  with  his  ad- 
ministration. He  could  not  have  expect- 
ed to  influence  the  court  of  France  by 
holdiug  out  the  idea  that  the  independence 
of  America  was  not  irrevocably  admitted 
by  the  provisional  articles,  for  he  must 
have  known  that  the  Count  de  Vergennes 
had  become  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents. 

On  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  the 
re  assembling  of  Parliament  the  provision- 
al articles  with  France  and  Spain  were 
signed  at  Paris.  On  the  27th  of  January 
they  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
were  directed  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  the  17th  of  February.  In  the  in- 
terval Lord  Shelburne  made  separate  ef- 
forts to  gain  Lord  North  or  Mr.  Fox.  To 
the  former  he  offered  places  for  his  friends, 
and  a high  but  not  a cabinet  office  for  him- 
self, on  condition  that  he  would  support 
the  peace.  Lord  North  cautiously  an- 
swered that  he  would  not  join  in  any 
censure  of  the  peace,  but  could  not  sup- 
port an  address  approving  it.  Such  an 
address  was  deemed  by  the  ministry  es- 
sential to  their  continuance  in  power; 
and  the  treaty  with  Lord  North  ended 
where  it  began.  To  Fox  Lord  Shelburne 
offered  a reunion  of  all  the  Whigs,  and 
this  offer  Fox  would  have  accepted  if  Lord 
Shelburne  would  have  agreed  to  resign 
the  Treasury  to  the  Duke  of  Portland; 
but,  as  Horace  Walpole  shrewdly  remarks, 
Lord  Shelburne  did  not  mean  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  order  to  serve  himself,  and  con- 
sequently the  support  of  Fox  and  his  par- 
ty was  not  gained.  Before  the  day  arrived 
for  the  consideration  of  the  treaties  in 
Parliament  the  famous  coalition  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  was  formed,* 
and  Fox  had  determined  to  do  what 
must  always  be  regarded  as  the  great  er- 
ror of  his  public  life— censure  the  peace 
in  conjunction  with  a man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  all  that  had  exposed 
England  to  the  dire  necessity  of  making 
that  peace. 

After  all  is  weighed  that  has  been  or 
can  be  said  in  defense  or  extenuation  of 
this  coalition,  it  must  be  condemned  both 


* Their  first  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  Lord 
North’s  son,  George  North,  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary. 
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on  political  and  moral  grounds.*  In  judg- 
ing it,  however,  we  should  not  allow  our 
natural  resentments  as  Americans  against 
Lord  North  to  influence  our  estimate  of 
the  conduct  of  Fox.  The  true  point  of 
view  from  which  to  look  at  the  course  of 
Fox — and  it  is  his  course  alone  of  the  two 
principal  parties  to  the  coalition  that  can 
have  any  historical  interest — is  to  inquire 
what  the  conduct  of  a British  statesman, 
situated  as  he  was,  should,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  have  been.  What  was  his 
duty  to  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace?  and  what  were  the  consequences 
of  the  step  which  he  then  determined  to 
take? 

Great  allowance  should  undoubtedly 
be  made  for  the  difficulties  arising  from 
that  peculiar  feature  in  the  political  and 
social  system  of  England — more  marked 
before  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  it  is  now,  but  still  not  wholly 
removed — under  which  parties  were  con- 
stituted in  some  degree  from  personal  as- 
sociation, and  from  the  expectation  of  of- 
fice under  a particular  chief,  who  was  fol- 
lowed from  interested  motives,  or  family 
or  individual  attachments.! 

Great  allowance  should  also  be  made 
on  account  of  the  state  of  parties  existing 
in  the  English  Parliament  at  this  period. 
They  were  three.  The  first  was  the  party 
of  the  ministry,  consisting  of  the  friends 
of  Lord  Shelburne,  of  that  part  of  the 
Rockingham  Whigs  who  did  not  quit  of- 
fice with  Fox,  and  of  some  of  the  old  fol- 


* I have  read,  and  I trust  with  candor,  the  most 
important  of  what  has  been  written  in  defense  of 
Fox.  I hope,  too,  that  I may  assume  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  that  current  of  detraction  which  has- 
run  through  English  history  from  his  day  down  to- 
our  own  in  reference  to  this  part  of  his  life.  My 
opinion  of  his  merits  and  abilities  as  a statesman  is 
sufficiently  manifested  in  the  preceding  pages.  My 
feelings  as  an  American  would  carry  me  to  the  side 
of  leniency  in  judging  of  any  part  of  his  conduct. 
But  I can  not  agree  that  such  coalitions  between 
public  men  of  opposite  principles  in  countries  where 
public  conduct  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  princi- 
ple can  ever  have  a moral,  as  they  seldom  can  have 
a political,  justification.  The  case  for  Fox  is  stated 
very  fairly  in  his  Life , by  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
does  not  defend  him  ; and  all  the  materials  for  a de- 
fense, and  all  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation,  may 
be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Fox , left  by  bis  nephew 
Lord  Holland,  and  annotated  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Allen. 

f It  is  from  this  cause  that  an  English  statesman 
in  making  an  administration  is  often  obliged  to- 
form  connections  with  men  who  would  not  be  in- 
cluded if  it  were  not  necessary  to  control  the  votes^ 
which  they  command  from  their  personal  following- 
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lower*  of  Lorti  North  wbOf  «u^pdrt<?<!  the 
present  govempieiii/  from  fear  of  Fox 
The  second  wa*  the  yV*)tP . l*dud  N0rth v 

compos'd  of  hre  perbOiiiil  ftteiufo  Of  mm 
who  were  attached  to  hi*  Tory  principles 


Assuming  that  a crisis  had  am  verb  when 
the  question  wa.s. presented,  which  two  of 
lliesiS  tl i ixh* -parties  must.  coalesce  in  or- 
der to  inake&u  administration able  to  car- 
ry: oti  the  government,  tlm  question,  for 
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r ox  igehcies  of  the  time  de  jii&nd  \ The 
answer,  with  very  little  aid  fmm  sub 
sequent  history.  might  l?e  given  from 
what  F ux  himself  irtuJit’  ha ye  seen— 
from  the  principles  on  willed?.  lie  llftd 
al  wavs  acted.  The  war  eras-  coWamly 
Ijo  VrciktmhmiO^  the  pence  xlimdil 
luivtclmm  tfcee^teti  .&$  ite\  jneyUab% 
frtii  t;  Th#  seitfir&th-yri  of  A merioa 
froui  England  should  )mw  i*>-u  made 
^raoefully  and  yWwfuily  The  part1 
jug  should  have  been  neither  "w  er 

row  nor  in  iiogcr.  All  Hunt  couW 
ivfffete  the -iiwwjlleet'iciH  of  old  wrings, 
all  that  c«‘M  t^yiyWydd 
should  hsxvb  fepr  i dtuxe.  The  lyphed 
Stftfek  yu*  . a ■i'Cpu  hll^jfi  ]h) 
h&v/y  hc<m ; wri^m^d Ante  the  fttirr’fe.of 
fctloWKhi|Fwdh  their  mother  court  oy 
Wythat 

mm,  by  whose  iiuixnus  of  public  hb- 
' erty,  aud  by  whose  course  of  juris-, 
prvnlynee  a rof«uh?i^it>  iroy^mniriit  in 
Ameiiea  luttl  been  made  & pra^ioahle 

The 

stynttg  £u  the  >&«$$$* 
siU^5  -and; pHticipte 

whtrli  jiad  placecl  upk>n  it  tUd  liolise  of 
Ilunbvyr,  did  not  De<*d,  and  should  not 
have  beeK  allowed  i<i  utter,  dogid&tic  pre 
djcjions  of  the  failure  of  that  experiment 
Tltb  f act  should  hate  lieen  inov^o  ami 
horded  that,  in  the  ihidM  of  wr£,  c^h^tStii- 
tioiks  of  repuhiican  govynnrient  of  wo  or 
d.inarv  merit,  had  been  made  by  tie.  *et- 
er&i  SUtfeA  and  that  a federal  uruou  fpr 
the  whole  had;  been  i^eat^d ; worthy  at 
ioaxt  or  the  tuslighbmyd  notice  arid  the  fc 
Taring  ilopes  of  u kmdved  hatioii.  YFitb- 
atit  nUior  delay  than  was  npceawy'  toyity 
rang?  ihiedytaiJ%MheTom;t  rvfailojtte 

of  ahd  tky  ;£fii  tl^d  SbbhM 

lUlTe  A inottud 

ad  vantage; 

Put  ^ the  relft 

lions  into  wfeli  wax-  led  by  the  0> 
aiiiion,  and  especial  It  the-  character  and 
:t^!&'|^»<>f,a the  Ky&g.  Were  enough  hi  place 
&peL  f^ptdicy^sthi^  tey  nnd  the  rtvieh  of 
Eu^hvcu  if  he.  had  lioticeWiKl  and  i&pimi 
try  it.  Evr-iitsy  rnomreer,  which  .followed 
■in  •p.tiek  >.tcees?iiwi  after  the  }m  ace  pm 
hint  again,  after  a very  brief  isucrval  of 
. oilice;  • for  a long  time^  iii»  opjmsition.  ' And 
teft  tiro  relnlioiiK  fKdwcen  Kuglaud  and 
A-inerioa  to  drift  aloiiii^  of  ywj 

vvitlumf.  atiy  sett  led  pliin. ; 

The  attack  on  the  peace  wm  imoie  in 
ilie  House  of  Commonis  with  grrmt  ri^oe 


a>U.N  ADA>IS 


noimced  ;o  a dan^a-ouv  and  incapable 
mi riister.  In  audthersen.se  he  w ^hligc4 
to  elioo^^  Tir^Vtli^r  y for  i f hemiuld  not  ln^#; 
corn |Kd led  a dissrdu turn  of  Parliament 
.might,  have  remained  out  of  olliee*  and 
have  takep  the  peace  lor  better  or 
doing*  what  W could  a^  an  inde|kT»dep[t 
on  niSxr  >>}'  ParliaTiient  to  bring  England 
ihlo  a Atate  <>f  confonplfy  with  li^r  hew 
silbutihh,  and  awaiting  the  elnUiCej?  of  fp- 
tureuveutafo  place  hiuy  Without  repTyiacly 
w here  lp>  uOuld  do  mi ire.  The  great  -phiv' 
i^kb  aif eh<U hjf  union  wHh  Lord  Nfn'th 

it  rose  from  the  Tact  that  ov  order  to  force 
bims<df  mio  o|li.ce  be  Was  oblig»aT  to  dm 
lumnco  the  peace*  ami  tn\  n fc>  ussiimr  iIjv* 
bisk  of  carrying  it  out  o>  e.«>njuhci'km  With 
a tuinisier  who  not  «mlj  odious  from 
bis  counection  W i U t the  w^try  lm l whose 
p<»idicai  system,  person hI  ebanudens:  uc, 
and  fornier  sub^rvwncv  to  the  Kmg  uu- 

lHO-d  birn  for  an yMliny  like  com prvben- 
y irny x of  w hat  the  wik'i^l 
CH‘CinnsCcOu*e-  of  Ebiglaml  oopnn-d  With 
a Oi|;!i};-i  vmmg  ifi  ill*’  puldic  ere ; fj •; !rn •.  ' ■• 
:>  ltd  rey|«^:ty  Po  v > *mild  1 tay  e ifotnc  bys 
eOMJitry  grout  servii-e  in  :c j * i r * of  Mr*  King's 
of  mmd  iO'il  | = o>  mui  ill  will. 


ti^rrriww’yy 
With  a party  composed  oi  1 bo  materials 
whmh  inado  tip  i hi  ' o;.  in  but  be  omld 
uot  njake^ 'fvt  ehudtmt  w 

^ !^r  hmc. 

The ytnvsiio/ii  u \hy  \n*  i^ked'  ovliat  did  the 
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by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Coalition, 
and  on  the  21st  of  February  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  resolutions,  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  207  to  190:  “That  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  were  greater  than  they 
were  entitled  to,  either  from  the  actual 
state  of  their  respective  possessions  or 
from  their  comparative  strength.”  Prob- 
ably an  impartial  survey  of  the  attitude 
of  each  of  the  belligerents  at  the  time  of 
the  peace  would  not  have  affirmed  the 
truth  of  this  position.  But  whatever 
might  be  said  respecting  the  concessions 
made  to  France  and  Spain,  the  real  ques- 
tion for  an  English  House  of  Commons, 
in  relation  to  the  settlement  with  America, 
was  not  touched  by  this  vote.  It  might 
have  been  very  true  that  the  actual  state 
of  their  conquests  and  their  relative 
strength  would  not  have  enabled  the 
Americans  to  demand  all  that  was  yield- 
ed to  them  by  the  treaty.  But  it  was  a 
far  more  important  question  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  not  required 
by  the  highest  considerations  of  national 
policy. 

If  the  independence  of  America  was  to 
be  admitted — and  the  very  majority  who 
censured  the  peace  allowed  that  that  ad- 
mission was  “ in  perfect  compliance  with 
the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  sense  of  Parliament” — then 
it  was  equally  necessary  to  yield  to  us  the 
boundaries,  the  fisheries,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  British  posts,  and  not  to  insist 
on  compensation  to  the  loyalists,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  it  was  the  wisest  policy 
to  make  the  treaty  as  it  was  made.  Fox 
himself,  or  Lord  North,  or  any  other  lead- 
er of  the  Coalition,  could  not  have  made 
an  essentially  different  treaty;  for  if  ei- 
ther of  them  had  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  settlement,  he  must 
have  allowed  that  everything  conceded 
to  us  was  necessarily  involved  either  in 
our  national  independence  or  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

That  the  peace  should  have  been  un- 
popular in  England  was  to  have  been 
expected.  The  nation,  mortified  by  the 
loss  of  the  colonies,  and  not  knowing 
how  much  that  loss  was  due  to  the  King, 
humbled  and  irritated  by  the  triumphs  of 
France,  oppressed  by  taxation,  and  cut 
off  from  the  American  trade,  had  no 
means  of  venting  its  displeasure  but  to 
blame  the  ministry  who  had  made  the 


peace.  This  vague  popular  discontent 
with  the  course  in  which  things  had  been 
going  on  for  years  gave  the  Coalition 
the  means  of  their  temporary  success;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences 
in  political  history  that  one  of  the  agents 
through  whom  this  discontent  reached  the 
object  of  its  unmerited  rebuke  was  Lord 
North,  the  very  man  on  whom  that  re- 
buke should  have  fallen. 

Lord  Shelburne  resigned.  A member 
of  his  administration — a young  man  not 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age — was  left  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment until  it  should  be  known  whether 
the  King  could  be  forced  to  receive  the 
leaders  of  the  Coalition  as  ministers,  or 
whether  some  other  arrangement  of  par- 
ties could  be  made.  This  remarkable  per- 
son, who  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  who  rose  within  a few 
months  afterward  into  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  wield  the  powers  of  that  high 
office  for  seventeen  years,  was  William 
Pitt,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Chatham. 
He  had  been  trained  by  his  great  parent, 
with  the  utmost  affection  and  the  wisest 
care,  in  a course  of  education  which  few 
men  were  better  qualified  than  Lord  Chat- 
ham to  direct,  and  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  develop  the  powers  of  a youth 
whose  natural  gifts  were  of  a high  order, 
and  whose  temperament  was  both  studious 
and  ambitious.  He  was  originally  des- 
tined for  the  legal  profession,  but  after 
being  called  to  the  bar  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1781,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  exclusively  to  a pub- 
lic career. 

Lord  Chatham  had  died  a little  less 
than  three  years  before.*  The  funeral 
honors  directed  and  bestowed  by  Parlia- 
ment expressed  the  emotions  which  a life 
so  great  and  a death  so  grandly  in  har- 
mony with  that  life  naturally  awakened. 
As  the  solemn  train  bore  within  the  portals 
of  Westminster  Abbey  the  mortal  remains 
of  Chatham  the  nation  gathered  into  its 
keeping  the  treasure  of  his  fame,  and 
when  the  son,  before  the  enthusiasm,  the 
gratitude,  and  the  reverence  expressed  by 
those  public  rites  had  begun  to  fade  from 
men's  thoughts,  evinced  some  possession 
of  the  father's  genius,  they  hastened  to  be- 


* He  died  May  11,  1778.  His  son  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  January  23, 1781. 
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stow  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  his  rightful 
inheritance,  a large  measure  of  the  influ- 
ence which  forty  years  of  renown  had 
gained  for  the  name  of  Pitt. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne  was 
followed  by  a ministerial  interregnum, 
which  lasted  from  the  24th  of  February 
until  the  5th  of  April.  The  real  cause  of 
this  delay  in  settling  the  government  was 
the  utter  repugnance  of  the  King  to  receive 
Mr.  Fox  into  his  cabinet.  In  the  mean 
time  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to  propose 
some  measures  for  an  immediate  re-open- 
ing of  commercial  intercourse  with  Amer- 
ica, lest  the  merchants  of  other  countries 
might  anticipate  those  of  Great  Britain  in 
securing  the  trade.  Much  disappointment 
was  felt  by  all  parties  when  it  became 
known  that  no  commercial  arrangements 
had  been  made  in  the  provisional  treaty. 
Ships  freighted  with  goods  for  the  Ameri- 
can markets  were  waiting  the  action  of 
government,  and  any  hour  might  bring 
American  vessels  into  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  How  were  such  vessels  and  their 
crews  and  cargoes  to  be  treated?  Were 
the  prohibitory  acts  which  had  forbidden 
all  trade  with  the  colonies  to  be  considered 
as  still  in  force,  or  had  they  been  impli- 
edly repealed  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
American  independence?  If  those  acts 
had  been  repealed,  were  the  former  regu- 
lations revived,  which  required  certain  en- 
tries and  documents  in  the  case  of  vessels 
sailing  from  the  colonies  ? Was  the 
American  a foreign  trade,  or  did  the  law 
of  England  regard  it  as  a colonial  trade, 
or  was  it  neither,  but  something  anoma- 
lous ? The  immediate  interposition  of 
Parliament  was  loudly  demanded. 

Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a bill  designed  as  a 
temporary  and  provisional  arrangement. 
The  principle  on  which  he  framed  it  grew 
out  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  There 
was  no  reliable  information  from  America 
which  authorized  any  definite  expectations 
concerning  the  wishes  and  purposes  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies. A general  presumption  that  the 
Americans  would  desire  some  commercial 
arrangement  was  all  that  could  be  as- 
sumed. Mr.  Pitt  wished  to  encourage  such 
a desire,  and  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  Great  Britain  was  dis- 
posed to  re-establish  commercial  inter- 
course with  them  on  liberal  terms.  In 
doing  at  once  what  the  immediate  exigency 
required,  by  removing  present  obstructions 


to  the  trade  and  the  doubts  which  hung 
over  it,  he  thought  it  the  most  simple  and 
efficacious  mode  of  proceeding  to  make  a 
provisional  arrangement  under  which  the 
trade  could  be  revived  on  a very  broad 
footing. 

Accordingly,  his  bill  proposed  to  admit 
the  vessels  and  subjects  of  the  United 
States  just  as  the  vessels  and  subjects  of 
other  independent  nations  were  admitted, 
and  to  impose  upon  American  goods  and 
produce  the  same  duties  and  charges  only 
which  were  levied  upon  the  property  of 
British  subjects  when  imported  in  British 
vessels.  It  also  threw  open  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  trade  with  the  British  islands  and 
colonies  in  America  without  restriction. 
Mr.  Pitt  assumed  that  this  plan  would  be 
followed  by  an  immediate  negotiation, 
which  would  enable  England  to  obtain  re- 
ciprocal advantages  from  the  Uni  ted  States, 
and  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  vast  in- 
terests involved  would  be  considered. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  different 
opinions  in  England,  both,  however,  more 
or  less  crude,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
relations  proper  to  be  established  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  One  of  these 
opinions  aimed  to  reconcile  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  United  States  in  all 
matters  of  government  and  commerce 
with  a close  connection  in  point  of  inter- 
national privileges,  in  order  to  palliate  as 
much  as  possible  the  consequences  of  the 
separation.  If  this  idea  had  been  adopted 
and  followed  out,  it  would  have  resulted 
in  some  such  commercial  condition  as  that 
existing  between  the  colonies  and  Eng- 
land before  the  separation,  and  the  British 
Navigation  Act  would  have  been  made 
practically  inapplicable  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  This,  apparently,  was 
the  wish  of  Hartley,  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, of  Fox,  and  probably  of  Pitt.*  The 
other  opinion,  held  by  Lord  North,  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  Tories  generally,  looked 

* See  the  plan  read  by  Mr.  Hartley  in  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill,  and  transmitted  "by  him  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  March  31,  1783  ( Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence, iv.,  pp.  91,  94).  He  writes  to  Dr.  Franklin  ex- 
pressly  that  this  plan  embraces  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Duke  of  Portland  desired  that  any  admin- 
istration with  which  lie  might  be  connected  should 
treat  with  the  Americans.  I class  Mr.  Pox  with  those 
entertaining  this  opinion  because  of  his  connection 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  I place  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  same  category,  at  this  early  peidod,  because  his 
own  bill  evinces  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a very 
free  commercial  intercourse  with  America,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  Navigation  Act  would  be  near- 
ly set  aside. 
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ley  that  as  soon  as  the  British  garrisons 
and  fleets  should  liaye  been  withdrawn 
from  the  United  States  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  provisional  treaty,  the 
merchants  and  trading  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  should,  for  a limited  period,  be 
received  in  the  ports  of  each  State  upon 
the  same  footing  and  under  the  same 
charges  and  duties  only  as  the  merchants 
and  vessels  of  that  State,  and  that  the  cor- 
responding privilege  should  be  granted  to 
the  American  merchants  and  trading  ves- 
sels in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.*  This 
was  a proposal  of  a real  and  full  reciproci- 
ty. It  was  made  on  the  29tli  of  April. 
But  as  Mr.  Hartley  had  not  then  received 
his  full  powers  and  his  commission,  he 
was  obliged  to  send  the  proposition  to 
London.  An  answer  did  not  arrive  un- 
til the  end  of  three  weeks.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  before  the  answer  reached  Par- 
is, an  Order  in  Council  of  the  14th  of  May 
admitted  oil  and  manufactures  or  mer- 
chandise of  the  growth  or  production  of 
the  United  States  by  direct  importation 
into  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  whether  in 
British  or  American  vessels,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  same  duties  as  if  imported  in 
British  vessels  from  a British  colony,  and 
established  the  same  drawbacks,  exemp- 
tions, and  bounties  upon  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
as  were  allowed  on  goods  exported  to  the 
English  colonies  in  America.! 

This  was  a liberal  and  judicious  step, 
and  had  it  been  followed  by  other  pro- 
ceedings equally  auspicious,  all  might 
have  been  well.  But  when  Mr.  Hartley, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  delivered  the  answer 
of  his  government  to  the  American  Com- 
missioners' proposal  of  an  entire  and  re- 
ciprocal freedom  of  intercourse  and  com- 
merce, it  appeared  that  the  English  cab- 
inet were  unwilling  to  make  even  a tem- 
porary arrangement  upon  this  footing. 
“Reciprocity”  was  then  ascertained  to 
mean,  on  the  part  of  England,  not  only 
a strict  adherence,  in  the  provisional  ar- 
rangement, to  the  principles  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  but  also  that  while  the  un- 
manufactured produce  of  the  United  States 
might  be  admitted  into  Great  Britain  upon 
the  existing  duties,  yet  that  both  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
must  in  return  be  admitted  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  like  manner.  In  regard  to 


* Diplomatic  Corresjtondencc , ii.,  499. 
t Ibid.,  x.,  144. 


the  British  West  Indies  it  was  proposed 
to  allow  the  Americans  to  carry  to  them 
no  other  merchandise  than  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  to  permit  them 
to  carry  the  produce  of  those  islands  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  carry  to  Great  Britain 
any  foreign  merchandise.* 

This  was  the  posture  of  the  negotiation 
throughout  the  month  of  May.  In  June 
it  continued  on  with  very  little  progress, 
a great  variety  of  projects  and  proposi- 
tions being  exchanged  between  Mr.  Hart- 
ley and  the  American  Commissioners, 
without  any  result.  The  principle  upon 
wrhich  the  British  ministry  desired  to  rest 
the  proposed  temporary  convention  was 
that  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  revived  nearly  upon  the 
old  footing,  but  that  each  nation  should 
keep  in  its  own  hands  the  power  of  mak- 
ing such  regulations  respecting  naviga- 
tion as  might  seem  fit.f 

It  is  probable  that  the  American  Com- 
missioners might  have  consented  to  a tem- 
porary arrangement  reviving  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  upon  the  plan 
of  the  British  statutes  existing  before  the 
war,  until  a permanent  treaty  of  com- 
merce could  have  been  made,  if  the  idea 
of  excluding  us  from  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  British  West  Indies  had  not  been 
so  strenuously  insisted  upon.}:  But  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  colleagues  were  unable  to 
regard  the  commerce  of  their  countrymen 
with  the  West  Indies  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a part  of  a system,  in  wrhich  those 
islands  and  the  American  continent  were 
necessary  to  each  other,  and  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  them  to  consent  to  the  ex- 
clusion required.§  Besides  this  difficulty, 
the  plan  that  each  nation  should  retain 
the  power  of  regulating  the  navigation 
that  it  wras  to  permit  to  the  vessels  of  the 
other  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
Great  Britain  to  treat  one  State  differently 
from  another. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  followed  by  no  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  un- 
til after  our  Confederation  was  succeeded 


* See  the  papers  delivered  by  Mr.  Hartley  to  the 
American  Commissioners  May  21, 1783.  Diplomat- 
ic Correspondence , ii.,  500,  502. 

f See  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hartley  to  the  American 
Commissioners,  dated  Paris,  June  14, 1783.  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence^  x.,  158-172. 

\ See  the  letters  of  John  Adams.  Works , viii.,, 
60.  § Ibid.}  74. 
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by  the  Constitution.  To  the  student  of 
our  constitutional  history  a knowledge  of 
this  great  fact  is  essential  to  a just  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  for  vesting  the 
power  of  commercial  regulation  in  the 
Federal  government;  for  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  could  have  made  a com- 
mercial treaty  with  England, or  any  other 
power,  without  relying  on  the  States  to 
enforce  it.  We  know,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  the  want  of  a power  in  the  Federal 
government  to  enforce  its  own  treaties  was 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  made  the 
Constitution  a necessity. 

While  the  treaty  of  peace  was  unpopu- 
lar in  England,  it  was  received  in  Ameri- 
ca with  unbounded  joy.  The  weary  strug- 
gle for  independence  was  over,  and  we 
had  taken  a place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  But  we  were  weak  and  ex- 
hausted. The  Confederation  was  in  the 
first  stage  of  that  long  collapse  out  of 
which  were  to  arise  the  fresh  vigor  and  the 
more  compact  powers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  debt  of  the  United  States  was  $42,000,- 
375,  at  an  annual  interest  of  $2,415,956. 
No  proper  and  efficient  means  existed  for 
discharging  the  interest,  and  therefore  no 
means  existed  for  funding  the  principal. 
There  was  due  to  the  army  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1782,  $5,625,618;  and  there  was 
also  due  a further  sum  of  $5,000,000  as  com- 
mutation of  the  half-pay  for  life  that  had 
been  granted  by  Congress  to  the  officers. 
The  officers  had  been  compelled  to  ask  for 
this  commutation  partly  by  their  poverty 
and  partly  because  the  people  of  some  of 
the  States  were  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Congress  for  having  granted  the 
half-pay  for  life.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, in  July,  1783,  under  the  lead  of 
Samuel  Adams,  whose  love  of  liberty  was 
so  intense  that  he  could  hardly  bear  any 
government  at  all,  sent  up  to  Congress  an 
ominous  growl  against  the  half-pay  for 
life  as  “a  measure  calculated  to  raise  and 
exalt  some  citizens  in  wealth  and  grand- 
eur to  the  injury  and  oppression  of  oth- 
ers." It  now  seems  ludicrous  to  us  that 
such  a grant,  made  to  men  who  had  sacri- 
ficed and  suffered  so  much — made,  too,  at 
a time  when  Congress  had  no  other  means 
to  keep  them  in  the  service  of  the  country 
— should  have  awakened  so  much  jealousy. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  country 
was  poor,  that  it  could  not  bear  taxation, 
and,  above  all,  that  it  had  no  machinery 
for  national  taxation. 


In  the  mean  time  the  attendance  in  Con- 
gress was  falling  off.  Hamilton  and  Mad- 
ison still  remained,  and  made  almost  su- 
perhuman efforts  to  induce  the  States  to 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a national 
system  of  revenue,  but  without  success. 
When  Congress  came  together  at  Annap- 
olis, on  the  3d  of  November,  1783,  there 
were  but  fifteen  members  present  from 
seven  States.  Two  great  acts  awaited 
their  attention.  Washington  was  to  sur- 
render his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief, and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be 
ratified.  Several  weeks  passed  on,  and 
the  attendance  in  Congress  was  not  much 
increased.  At  length  Washington's  resig- 
nation was  received  at  a public  audience 
of  seven  States,  represented  by  about  twen- 
ty delegates.  On  the  same  day  letters  were 
dispatched  to  the  other  States  urging  them, 
for  the  safety,  honor,  and  good  faith  of  the 
United  States,  to  require  the  immediate  at- 
tendance of  their  members.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  14th  of  January,  1784, 
that  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  nine  States.  When 
this  took  place  there  were  present  but  three- 
and-twenty  members.  To  this  handful  of 
delegates  had  dwindled  the  successors  of 
that  renowned  assembly  which  had  com- 
menced the  American  Revolution,  had 
gained  the  alliance  with  France  and  Hol- 
land, had  won  by  their  state  papers  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  and  had  given  to 
Washington  the  opportunity  to  win 

“The  all-cloudless  glory, 

Which  few  men’s  is, 

To  free  his  country.” 


THE  SINGER. 

1 see  the  plurafcd  knights  to  battle  ride. 

And  my  heart  bounds  to  martial  music  strong; 

I hear  the  orator  denouncing  wrong, 

And  hail  him  my  soul’s  star  and  staff  and 
guide ; 

Then  two  young  lovers  wandering  side  by  side 
And  hand  in  hand  Life’s  sinuous  path  along 
Fill  me  with  Love’s  delight  and  amorous  song, 
And  maddening  ecstasy  of  Youth’s  spring-tide. 

The  plumes  and  pennons  vanish  from  my  sight; 

The  voice  dies  in  the  distance;  and,  behold, 

Those  lovers  have  been  swallowed  up  of  night. 

I linger  lonely  in  the  darkness  cold; 

I slay  no  wrong;  in  no  great  cause  I fight; 

And  no  one  kisses  me;  and  I grow  old. 
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BETTER  take  this  umbrell,  hadn’t 
ye?”  suggested  a voice  from  the 
shadows  of  the  dingy  doorway. 

Miss  Dean  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
combination  of  faded  cloth  and  uncertain 
bones,  then  still  more  doubtfully  at  the 
lowering,  dripping  sky,  and  accepted  the 
former  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  It  was  a 
rheumatic,  dispirited  umbrella,  worn  out 
by  long  battling  against  the  storms  of  the 
world.  It  protested  sullenly  and  creak- 
ingly  against  every  effort  to  raise  it,  and 
when  protests  did  not  avail,  it  yielded 
suddenly,  and  shot  up  with  a vicious  ve- 
locity, pinching  the  fingers  and  endan- 
gering the  eyes  of  its  holder.  After  that 
one  flash  of  spirit,  however,  it  drooped 
again,  and  one  side  flopped  dejectedly. 

“One-sided  and  out  of  joint,  like  most 
other  things  that  fall  to  my  lot,”  murmur- 
ed Miss  Dean ; and  then,  with  a philoso- 
phy she  did  not  always  display  concern- 
ing the  “other  things,”  she  whirled  it 
around  to  the  back,  where  it  was  at  least 
out  of  her  sight. 

‘ 4 Ah,  Miss  Dean !”  Professor  Grosbeck 
joined  her.  “Disagreeable  afternoon, 
isn’t  it?” 

The  professor  was  not  as  cheering  a 
sight  as  he  might  have  been  had  she  not 
already  seen  him  a dozen  times  that  day 
passing  in  and  out  of  her  room,  and  be- 
stowing sharp  glances  through  his  green 
spectacles  upon  her  unruly  pupils.  But 
he  was  just  as  gallant.  He  took  her  um- 
brella, and  holding  it  over  her  head  at 
precisely  the  right  angle  to  let  the  rain 
drip  from  that  depressed  point  on  her 
neck,  discoursed  eloquently  of  a new  writ- 
er on  geology.  It  is  difficult  to  grow 
very  enthusiastic  over  geological  strata 
with  a stream  of  cold  water  trickling 
down  one’s  back,  but  Miss  Dean  made  the 
effort,  even  though  she  reflected  that  what- 
ever the  action  of  water  on  the  formation 
of  coal,  its  action  on  her  new  gray  wrap 
would  probably  be  to  ruin  it.  Did  she 
not  know  the  scorn  with  which  Professor 
Grosbeck  would  contemplate  the  shallow 
feminine  mind  that  could  be  distracted 
from  weighty  scientific  subjects  by  the 
trivialities  of  dress  ? 

Once  inside  her  own  home,  however, 
the  marvellous  things  “under  the  earth” 
received  but  slight  consideration.  She 
studied  the  surface,  and  found  it  dreary 
enough.  The  dull  school-room,  the  prosy 
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professor,  the  rainy  day,  and  disagree- 
able walk  were  no  new  grievances.  All 
were  common  and  familiar,  only  her 
weariness  of  them  seemed  to  have  cul- 
minated this  afternoon.  She  stood  at  her 
window  and  looked  across  the  wet  street 
to  the  row  of  buildings  opposite.  Be- 
yond them  were  the  sleepy  river  and  the 
old  gray  hills,  veiled  now  by  the  mist  and 
the  smoke  from  the  tall  mill  chimneys 
which  the  heavy  air  beat  back  to  earth 
again.  She  had  a fancy  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  town  beat  back  every- 
thing that  tried  to  rise;  she  felt  impatient 
of  it,  fettered  by  it,  though  it  was  her  na- 
tive air.  Her  girlhood  had  slipped  away 
through  sweet  days  when  she  was  too 
happy  to  notice,  through  busy  days  too 
full  of  care  for  her  to  think  how  they 
sped,  and  she  was  twenty -nine  now. 

Was  her  life  settling  down  like  one  of 
these  gray  afternoons  that  only  grew 
grayer  and  drearier  until  the  night  blot- 
ted them  out  ? she  wondered. 

Was  there  nothing  for  her  but  this  dull, 
tiresome  round  ? Out  in  the  great  busy 
world  were  grand  men  and  women  living 
beautiful  lives  and  doing  noble  work.  If 
she  could  come  in  contact  with  them ! if 
she  could  escape  from  this  dwarfed,  com- 
monplace existence,  and  find  for  herself 
the  golden  opportunity  somewhere ! She 
turned  from  the  window  with  a sudden 
determination. 

“ Why  should  I always  stay  here,  and 
be  prudent  and  economical,  simply  because 
I have  been  taught  to  do  so  ? Meggins,” 
she  said,  when  the  door  opened,  “I  am 
going  away  when  vacation  comes.” 

“ Sakes!”  commented  Meggins,  lucidly. 
“Where?” 

“ I do  not  know  yet.” 

Tom  would  help  her  to  decide  that,  she 
reflected.  Dear  old  Tom!  She  did  not 
expect  he  would  understand  her  vague 
unrest.  He  was  content  with  his  place 
as  overseer  in  the  mills;  with  looking  aft- 
er the  work-people,  settling  accounts,  and 
keeping  all  the  humdrum  wheels  moving. 

But  whether  he  understood  or  not,  he 
would  help  her  as  he  had  always  done. 

He  had  never  failed  her  in  all  the  years 
since  they  were  children  together.  His 
watchful  glance  sought  her  windows  dai- 
ly as  he  passed  to  and  fro,  and  his  hand 
was  constantly  leaving  some  token  of  re- 
membrance in  the  shape  of  choice  fruit  or 
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a cluster  of  flowers  on  her  sill.  And  Tom 
did  not  care  for  flowers  either,  or  she  sup- 
posed he  did  not,  because  he  never  attempt- 
ed to  analyze  or  classify  them — though, 
indeed,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  picking 
any  of  his  pleasures  to  pieces  to  see  what 
they  were  made  of.  It  was  enough  that 
she  liked  them.  She  smiled  as  she  re- 
membered what  authority  her  likes  and 
dislikes  bore  for  Tom.  He  had  even 
ceased  to  trouble  her  with  his  earnest  wish 
that  their  cousinly  relationship  might 
change  to  a tenderer  one  since  he  found 
how  distasteful  his  plea  was  to  her.  Of 
course  such  a thing  could  not  be.  He  was 
loyal,  true-hearted,  “good  as  gold,  but 
only  Cousin  Tom,  after  all, ’v  she  assured 
herself,  a part  of  the  old  life  she  was  ea- 
ger to  escape  from. 

He  looked  around  the  pretty  room  that 
evening  while  she  told  him  her  purpose, 
and  only  his  eyes  said  how  pleasant  and 
cozy  he  found  it,  or  expressed  a wonder  at 
her  restless  wish  to  be  away ; but  she  read 
the  look,  and  answered  it  half-impatiently : 

“ It  isn’t  just  a question  of  a home  and 
pretty  furniture,  or  even  of  hard  work  and 
small  wages,  Tom;  it  is  something  quite 
different.  I can’t  explain ; you  would  not 
understand  if  I could.” 

“ If  you  could  explain” — with  a slight 
emphasis  on  the  one  word,  which  she  might 
have  resented  had  she  noticed  it— “ I might 
understand  more  than  you  think.  How- 
ever, I am  not  saying  you  are  not  right, 
Margie;  it  will  be  a change,  and  rest.” 

She  softened  at  the  name ; there  was  no 
one  else  who  called  her  Margie  now. 

“You  see  I am  growing  old  so  fast,” 
she  said,  in  a quieter  tone,  “that  if  I am 
ever  to  do  any  good  true  work  in  the 
world — anything  worth  doing,  I mean — 
it  is  time  I found  it.” 

A sudden  suggestion  leaped  into  Tom’s 
gray  eyes,  but  it  did  not  pass  his  lips.  He 
only  said : 

“Old,  with  your  face,  Margie!  Non- 
sense !” 

She  flushed  and  laughed,  woman-like. 
Of  course  she  liked  to  seem  young  to  Tom ; 
but  in  a moment  she  resumed,  gravely : 

“What  I have  said  is  true,  nevertheless. 
I want  to  go — somewhere.  I want  to  meet 
the  real,  earnest,  helpful  lives  of  the  world 
— to  see  what  they  are  doing — and  maybe 
I can  find  a niche  for  myself.  It  is  all 
vague  yet,  Tom,  but  you  will  help  me,  I 
know.” 

Across  Tom's  prosaic  brain  flashed  the 


memory  of  a nursery  rhyme  they  had  long 
ago  learned  together : 

“ I went  to  a place  (I  don’t  know  where), 

To  meet  somebody  (I  don’t  know  who). 

Who  told  me  something  (I  don’t  know  what). 
And  that  is  the  reason  I’ll  never  tell  you.” 

He  understood  her  far  too  well  to  quote 
it,  or  to  argue  with  her.  She  was  one  of 
those  not  uncommon  spirits  who  wish  “to 
follow  the  leadings  of  Providence  by  go- 
ing ahead  and  showing  the  way.” 

“ Surely,  Margie,”  he  answered,  stifling 
a sigh.  “I  shall  miss  you,  though;  you 
must  remember  that.” 

The  trifling  circumstance  of  her  not 
knowing  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do 
made  it  a difficult  and  delicate  task  to  aid 
her  in  doing  it.  But  Tom  did  his  best, 
and  by  the  help  of  railway  guides,  many 
discussions,  and  a few  letters,  they  discov- 
ered a lovely  little  nook,  not  possessing 
any  notoriety  of  its  own  to  make  it  too 
expensive  for  Miss  Dean’s  exchequer,  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  notable  places  to  al- 
low of  visiting  them  at  will.  In  short,  a 
quiet  little  bay  from  whence  one  might 
push  out  into  the  great  ocean  at  pleasure. 
It  suited  her  perfectly,  Miss  Dean  declared, 
and  with  the  first  day  of  vacation  she  was 
ready  to  depart. 

Worthy  Meggins  wiped  her  eyes  with  a 
corner  of  her  immaculate  apron,  and  prom- 
ised to  take  good  care  of  the  plants.  It  was 
significant  of  her  softened  feelings  that  she 
dignified  them  by  that  name  instead  of 
calling  them  “green  truck,”  as  usual. 
Tom  looked  disconsolate,  but  Margaret’s 
heart  swelled  exultantly  as  she  waved  her 
farewell.  She  watched  with  dreamy  eyes 
the  panorama  of  hill,  hamlet,  and  wood 
that  flitted  past  her  window  that  day,  and 
filled  the  long  hours  with  visions.  Her 
opportunity  had  come  at  last,  and  she 
meant  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost  She 
was  free;  she  would  find  the  most  and 
best  the  world  held. 

The  car  door  opened  to  admit  a rush  of 
wind,  a puff  of  smoke,  and  an  unintel- 
ligible statement  concerning  something* 
that  sounded  like  “moccasins”  or  “hogs- 
heads.” Margaret  started,  reflected,  and 
settled  quietly  in  her  seat  again.  Two 
minutes  later  the  door  banged  once  more, 
a pair  of  eyes  under  a gilt-banded  cap 
glared  full  upon  her,  and  a hoarse  voice 
shouted,  more  distinctly, 

“Change  cars  for  Noxton  and  Mead- 
ville.” 

“Is  that  the  train  for  Noxton  ?”  asked 
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Margaret,  making  her  way  to  the  plat- 
form. 

“Yes,  ’m.  There’s  your  train,  right 
across  there.  Only  stop  five  minutes.” 

And  she  was  hurried  away  in  the  jos- 
tling throng,  and  found  herself  breathless 
on  board  the  other  train  just  as  it  began  to 
move.  It  proved  a shorter  journey  than 
she  had  expected.  She  had  miscalculated 
the  time  by  an  hour  or  more,  she  said  to 
herself,  when  later  in  the  afternoon  her 
destination  was  announced,  and  she  found 
herself  standing  on  the  platform  of  an  un- 
pretending little  station,  while  the  shriek- 
ing locomotive  rushed  away  on  its  course. 
She  was  disappointed  in  her  first  view 
of  the  place.  It  was  extremely  quiet  and 
country  - like,  and  she  seemed  to  be  the 
only  passenger  who  had  stopped  there. 
No  sign  of  any  one  awaiting  her  or  of 
any  conveyance  rewarded  her  anxious 
glances,  and  she  approached  a boy  who, 
perched  in  a window  of  the  rude  building, 
was  swinging  a pair  of  muddy  boots  and 
comfortably  whittling. 

“This  is  Noxton,  isn’t  it  ?” 

“S’pose  so.” 

“ Aren’t  you  sure  about  it  ?” 

“Used  to  be;  but,  ye  see,  brother  Jim 
has  been  up  to  town  ’tendin’  some  lec- 
tures, an’  he’s  told  me  about  ’em ; an’  now 
him  an’  me’s  an  eggnoggsticism  — we 
don’t  infirm  nor  deny  nothin’.” 

The  reply,  though  unsatisfactory,  might 
have  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  that 
she  was  approaching  the  great  centres  of 
thought  and  culture,  but  Margaret  was  in 
no  mood  to  appreciate  it  in  that  aspect, 
and  she  remarked,  with  the  asperity  she 
was  wont  to  assume  toward  refractory  pu- 
pils: 

“If  you  ever  knew  the  name  of  the 
place,  you  know  it  now,  of  course.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Grey  lives  ?” 

The  boy  twisted  his  torn  straw  hat,  and 
wavered  between  a good-natured  desire  to 
gratify  an  anxious  inquirer  after  truth 
and  his  longing  to  air  his  recent  acquire- 
ments. He  compromised. 

“Well,  I won’t  say  as  there  is  a Mr. 
Grey,  an’  I won’t  say  as  there  ain’t ; but 
she  lives  in  that  square  house  up  on  to 
the  hill.” 

“Who  is ‘she’  ?” 

“Miss  Grey.” 

Margaret  reflected  a moment,  looked 
vainly  for  her  trunk,  and  considered  the 
smaller  articles  of  baggage  in  her  posses- 
sion. There  appeared  no  reliable  person 


about  the  premises  to  whom  she  could  ap- 
peal for  aid  or  information.  She  turned 
to  the  boy  again,  and  proffered  a bit  of 
silver. 

“ I will  give  you  this  if  you  will  carry 
my  satchel  and  shawl -strap  up  to  that 
house.” 

The  eyes  under  the  straw  hat  sparkled, 
and  their  owner  forgot  his  new  mistiness 
in  absolute  certainty. 

“Golly!  I’d  do  it  as  quick  as  wink, 
marm,  if  the  man  that  keeps  this  ranch 
hadn’t  left  me  to  take  care  of  it  while  he 
went  up  to  the  next  station.  He  jumped 
on  to  that  train  you  come  on,  but  he’ll 
have  to  walk  back,  and  he  can’t  do  it  for 
more’n  half  an  hour  yet,  nohow.” 

Waiting  there  for  a half-hour  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  with  grim  determi- 
nation Miss  Dean  picked  up  the  articles 
she  had  mentioned  and  marched  up  the 
hill.  Her  disappointment  in  the  place 
and  all  its  surroundings  increased  mo- 
mently, and  the  stiff  square  house,  far  up 
the  hill-side,  was  not  at  all  what  her  fan- 
cy had  painted,  though,  indeed,  it  scarce- 
ly bore  a trace  of  ever  having  been  paint- 
ed in  any  way,  so  gray  and  weather-stain- 
ed it  was. 

“ It  looks  as  if  they  had  buried  the  baby 
in  the  front  yard,”  commented  the  lady, 
discontentedly,  as,  standing  on  the  steps, 
she  noticed  a narrow  oblong  bed,  stiffly 
set  with  a few  flowers,  on  one  side  of  the 
walk.  Then  she  discovered  its  counter- 
part on  the  other  side,  and  murmured, 
“Twins!”  as  she  lifted  the  brass  knocker 
of  the  old  door. 

A middle-aged,  faded -haired  woman, 
with  a brass  thimble  on  her  finger,  an- 
swered the  summons.  It  occurred  to 
Margaret  at  the  first  glance  that  her  face 
bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  ones  she 
and  Tom  had  long  ago  carved  from  hick- 
ory-nuts. 

“ I am  Miss  Dean,”  she  announced. 

“Air  you?”  questioned  the  woman, 
calmly. 

“You  did  not  send  any  one  to  fetch  my 
baggage,”  Margaret  continued,  with  a tone 
that  suggested  remissness  in  duty. 

“ I should  s’pose  not,  as  it  isn’t  mine — 
though  for  that  matter  I’ve  had  to  fetch 
and  carry  my  own  this  many  a year.  I 
don’t  want  to  buy  anything  either,”  with 
a suspicious  glance  at  the  small  satchel. 

Margaret  looked  at  her  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

“You  do  not  understand.  I am  Miss 
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Dean  — your  boarder  for  the  summer. 
You  were  expecting  me,  were  you  not  ? 
Perhaps” — with  a happy  thought  that  this 
was  probably  only  an  obtuse  rustic  serv- 
ant— “if  you  should  call  Mrs.  Grey — ” 

“I’d  have  to  call  a long  time:  she’s 
been  dead  this  five  years,”  answered  the 
portress,  without  opening  the  door  an 
inch  wider.  “I  wasn’t  expectin’  you, 
because  I never  heard  of  you  before,  and  I 
don’t  want  any  boarders  for  the  summer.” 

Dusty,  tired,  “a  stranger  in  a strange 
land,”  and  the  sun  sinking  low  in  the 
west,  a sudden  dismay  seized  Margaret. 

“It  is  very  extraordinary,”  she  mur- 
mured. 4 ‘ There  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
certainly  have  corresponded  with  a Mr. 
Grey  of  this  place,  and  engaged  a room 
for  the  summer.  A boy  at  the  depot  di- 
rected me  here.” 

“ Well,  there’s  no  Mr.  Grey  here.  I’m 
Susan  Grey,  neither  more  nor  less.” 
Then,  with  a closer  scrutiny  of  her  visit- 
or’s attire,  a smile  began  to  glimmer  on 
the  hickory-nut  face.  4 4 Now  I shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  ’twas  Noxton  where  you 
was  aimin’  to  go  to  ?”  she  remarked. 

“ Certainly  it  was.  Where  am  I ?” 

“In  Knoxtown — altogether  a different 
kind  of  place.  That  one  is  ’way  off  in  an- 
other direction  on  the  other  road.  You 
must  have  made  a mistake  when  you 
changed  cars.” 

There  was  comfort  in  the  information 
that  the  other  was  a different  kind  of 
place,  nevertheless  the  situation  was  em- 
barrassing. Miss  Dean  sat  down  upon 
the  door-step. 

“Then  I must  go  back.  What  is  the 
earliest  train  I can  take  ?” 

“Won’t  be  any  passenger  before  two 
o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon.  You  see, 
this  is  only  a branch  road.  Come  in  and 
rest  a spell.  You’ll  have  to  stay  some- 
where all  night,  and  you  might  as  well 
stay  here.” 

The  door  was  thrown  wide  open  at  last, 
and  Miss  Dean  found  herself  in  a room  as 
cool  and  clean  as  it  was  plain  and  homely. 
With  her  entrance  the  hostess  seemed  to 
concede  all  claims  to  hospitality.  She  led 
the  way  to  an  airy  chamber,  brought  fresh 
water,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  an 
earlier  supper  than  usual  if  desired. 

1 4 Do  not  inconvenience  yourself  in  any 
way,”  Margaret  urged.  “I  am  very  glad 
to  stop  here  after  my  stupid  blundering, 
and  I beg  that  you  will  let  me  make  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.” 


“ Well,  I can’t  afford  to  put  myself  out 
much,  that’s  honest,”  was  the  prompt  re- 
ply. “I  keep  the  village  post-office— 
though  that  don’t  amount  to  no  great- 
do  dressmakin’  and  tailorin’  besides,  and 
what  with  the  care  of  the  house  and  gar- 
den, I’ve  work  enough  on  my  hands.” 

They  looked  like  it — brown  roughened 
hands  that  had  never  lacked  hard  work. 
They  were  a marked  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate ones  that  had  fallen  in  Margaret’s 
lap,  and  both  women  noticed  it ; but  the 
elder  only  added,  a little  more  curtly, 
“You’re  welcome  to  stay  until  to-mor- 
row, though.” 

A little  head,  with  tangled  yellow  curls 
and  grave  dark  eyes,  appeared  for  a mo- 
ment at  the  half -opened  door,  and  Marga- 
ret’s quick  glance  of  admiration  atoned 
even  for  her  white  hands.  There  was  a cu- 
rious softening  of  her  hostess’s  hard  face. 

“ It  is  the  child,  ” she  said.  * 4 Go  awav, 
Billy.” 

The  face  disappeared,  but  a little  later, 
when  Margaret  was  sitting  in  the  wide 
portico,  it  looked  upon  her  again  through 
the  swaying  vines,  and  presently  a small 
brown  hand  was  pushed  through  and 
touched  the  trimming  of  her  dress  with 
grave  curiosity. 

“Won’t  you  run  around  here  and  talk 
to  me  ?”  she  asked,  amused. 

But  there  was  no  running.  He  came 
slowly,  with  the  pitiful  sound  of  a little 
crutch  on  the  walk,  and  sat  down  on  the 
steps  at  her  feet,  and  looked  up  at  her  with 
a mingling  of  pleasure  and  wonder. 

4 i Did  you  come  from  heaven  ?”  he  asked. 

4 4 No,  indeed !”  she  laughed,  though  with 
a quick  thought  that  the  life  from  which 
she  had  come  might  seem  like  paradise 
compared  with  this. 

“I  thought  mebbe — It  looked  like  a 
star  on  your  finger,  ” observed  Billy,  watch- 
ing her  ring — Tom’s  one  extravagant  gift — 
as  it  flashed  back  the  last  rays  of  sunlight. 
Then  his  eyes  wandered  over  her  dress 
again,  and  back  to  his  own  clean  patched 
little  apron. 

“Wish  — wish  we  was  too,”  he  mur- 
mured, more  in  soliloquy  than  as  if  speak- 
ing to  any  one.  “Wish  Susan  ’d  wear 
shiny  ribbons  and  stars,  only  she  can’t, 
’cause — she’s  Susan.  She’s  good,  she  is,” 
he  added,  with  a flash  of  his  dark  eyes 
into  Margaret’s  face  as  if  she  had  ques- 
tioned the  statement.  “ Do  there  be  boys 
and  girls  to  play  with  where  you  live  f ’ 
he  asTced. 
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fc  ‘ Plenty  of  them.  I had  a whole  room- 
ful.” 

“Wish  I had  some,”  mused  Billy,  wist- 
fully, resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
settling  his  chin  between  his  small  palms. 
“We’d  play  ball — no,”  surveying  his  lame 
foot;  “they’d  play  ball,  and  I’d  tell  ’em 
to  sing.  ” 

“Billy,” called  a voice  from  within  the 
house— a voice  like  the  woman’s  face,  not 
exactly  harsh,  but  as  if  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life  had  left  no  room  for  softness. 

“Cornin’,  Susan,”  the  child  answered, 
soberly,  and  hobbled  away. 

Sleep  could  comfortably  occupy  the 
night,  but  what  to  do  with  the  long  hours 
of  the  forenoon  was  a problem  that  greet- 
ed Margaret  with  the  morning  sunlight. 
She  tried  to  solve  it  at  the  breakfast  table. 

“I  think  I must  explore  your  village 
while  I stay.  Are  there  any  places  of 
special  interest?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  I’ve  heard  they 
was  havin’  meetin’s  every  day  at  the  little 
church  across  the  run,”  suggested  Miss 
Grey,  in  evident  uncertainty  as  to  what 
her  visitor  might  consider  interesting. 
“Then  there’s  the  hills:  some  folks  like 
to  wander  round  over  them.” 

Margaret  decided  to  try  the  hills;  but 
her  pleasant  rambling  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  a dash  of  rain  that  forced  her 
to  seek  speedy  shelter.  An  isolated  build- 
ing with  an  open  portico  was  fortunately 
not  far  from  her  path;  but  it  was  only 
when  she  had  reached  it,  and  was  brush- 
ing the  rain-drops  from  her  clothing,  that 
she  discovered  it  to  be  “the  little  church 
across  the  run.” 

“I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
both  places  of  interest,  then — the  hills  and 
the  ‘meetin’’,”  she  laughed  softly  to  her- 
self. 

From  beyond  the  half-open  door  came 
the  sound  of  a voice  rising  and  falling  in 
a regular  sing-song  way — a seesaw  style 
of  elocution  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
emphasis  or  expression,  but  inexorably 
sent  one  half  of  each  sentence  up,  and  the 
other  half  down.  When  the  voice  sank, 
nothing  but  a murmur  readied  the  door, 
but  as  it  rose  the  words  became  audible. 

“Noble  work?  Try  Nehemiah’s  plan. 
....  Useful  work  ? Build  on  Nehemiah’s 
plan Good  in  the  world  ? Follow  Ne- 
hemiah’s plan.” 

At  first  Margaret  had  only  smiled  at 
the  tone,  but  in  a moment  the  words  at- 
tracted her  attention.  Of  what  was  he 


talking  ? She  leaned  forward,  and  caught 
a glimpse  of  a thin,  sallow -faced,  long- 
haired man  swaying  to  and  fro  with  a 
movement  that  accorded  with  his  chant- 
ing tones. 

“Don’t  wander  round.  Take  Nehe- 
miah’s plan.” 

It  was  odd  that  just  those  words  should 
come  to  her  in  such  a place  and  way.  She 
felt  a flitting  wish  that  she  had  tried  the 
meeting  earlier,  but  in  a few  moments  the 
service  and  the  brief  shower  ended  togeth- 
er, and  Margaret  left  the  portico  as  the  peo- 
ple began  to  come  out.  One  after  anoth- 
er nodded  or  spoke  to  her  as  they  passed. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  to  address  any 
one  without  ceremony,  and  so,  as  the  sal- 
low-faced  minister  overtook  her,  and  spoke 
as  his  flock  had  done,  Margaret  looked  up 
at  him  with  a sudden  impulse,  and  asked, 
“What  was  Nehemiah’s  plan  ?” 

“He  was  an  Israelitish  noble,  and  the 
great  leader  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  after 
the  captivity,”  replied  the  stranger,  plun- 
ging at  once  into  the  subject,  and  not 
manifesting  the  least  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tion. “And  his  way  of  rebuilding  the 
wall  was  to  set  each  man  to  building  before 
his  own  house.  No  one  spent  his  time 
running  around,  putting  in  a stone  here 
and  a stone  there,  trying  to  build  a little 
in  every  breach,  or  trying  to  find  an  open- 
ing that  just  suited  him,  and  build  there ; 
but  every  man  took  the  work  that  was 
straight  before  him.  If  you  want  to  do 
good  work  in  this  world,  try  Nehemiah’s 
plan.  If  you  want  to  build — ” 

The  preacher  had  dropped  into  his  chant- 
ing tone ; but  just  as  Margaret  began  to 
realize  that  she  had  called  down  the  whole 
sermon  upon  her  devoted  head,  her  foot 
slipped  upon  a wet  stone  in  the  rough 
steep  path,  and  she  fell.  It  was  awk- 
ward enough?  she  assured  herself  in  vex- 
ation, but  the  first  effort  to  rise  proved  it 
something  far  worse.  She  grew  white, 
and  faint  with  pain,  and  the  voice  of 
her  companion  asking  if  she  were  hurt 
sounded  indistinct  and  far  away.  Some  of 
the  others  turned  back.  She  scarcely  no- 
ticed who  came  or  how  they  aided  her,  but 
she  presently  found  herself  at  Miss  Grey’s, 
surrounded  by  a sympathizing  group  and 
a strong  odor  of  camphor. 

“A  bad  sprain  like  that  is  really  worse 
than  a broken  bone — at  least  it  takes 
longer  to  heal,”  announced  the  country 
practitioner,  an  hour  later,  when  he  had 
examined  and  prescribed  for  the  wounded 
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member.  “It  will  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore you  can  put  that  foot  to  the  ground 
again.” 

Several  weeks!  Margaret  listened  to 
his  retreating  steps,  looked  at  her  swollen 
and  bandaged  ankle,  and  then  at  the  fig- 
ure moving  busily  about  the  room,  pick- 
ing up  bottles  and  bits  of  old  linen. 

“Miss  Grey,  what  will  you  do  with 
me  ?” 

“ I’ll  have  to  do  the  best  I can,  I s’pose. 
Here  you  air,  and  we  can’t  neither  of  us 
help  it.  What  can’t  be  cured  ’ll  have  to 
be  endured,”  answered  that  lady,  without 
pausing  in  her  work  of  putting  to  rights. 

Having  her  presence  accepted  as  an  af- 
flictive dispensation  was  a new  experi- 
ence to  Margaret;  she  thought  of  home 
and  Tom.  She  had  ample  leisure  for 
thinking  of  many  things  as  the  long  aft- 
ernoon wore  away,  and  she  began  fully  to 
realize  the  imprisonment  upon  which  she 
had  entered — that  all  her  planning  had 
ended  in  this.  How  strangely  it  had  hap- 
pened! 

“The  idea  of  leaving  home  just  to  bury 
myself  here!”  she  sighed,  reviewing  the 
situation.  4 4 Nehemiah’s  plan , indeed ! I 
shall  certainly  have  to  build  straight  be- 
fore me  for  the  next  two  months  if  I build 
at  all.” 

Straight  before  her  in  the  next  room 
sat  Miss  Grey,  bending  busily  over  cloth 
and  pattern  with  a perplexed  wrinkle  in 
her  forehead. 

“What  is  it  ? If  I could  help  you—” 
questioned  Margaret,  and  hesitated.  She 
had  grown  interested  after  watching  her  a 
moment. 

“Well,  you  can’t,”  said  Miss  Grey, 
dropping  her  hard  hands  meditatively  in 
her  lap. 

44  I’m  trying  to  make  over  an  old  dress 
of  my  great-aunt’s  into  a new  one  for  my- 
self, and  there  ain’t  enough  of  it.  It 
seems  as  if  I ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  by 
this  time,  for  my  whole  life  has  just  been 
a-makin’  over,  or  patchin’  up,  or  turnin’ 
best  side  out,  of  what  somebody  else  has 
used  or  wasted  or  spoiled  before  I got  it. 
It’s  taken  my  best  days  to  eke  out  short- 
coming and  patch  up  blunders.  I’ve 
never  had  anything  fresh  and  new  to 
start  On.” 

44  Except  Billy  ?”  ventured  Margaret, 
as  the  child’s  sunny  head  appeared  at  a 
window. 

“Billy!  Well — ” Miss  Grey  paused. 
That  little  half-brother  was  dearer  to  her 


even  than  she  knew,  but  he  was  perplex- 
ing also.  Something  that  looked  out 
from  his  dark  eyes  and  spoke  in  his  wist- 
ful tones  was  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing else  to  fit  into  her  hard  homely  life; 
it  did  not  seem  to  belong  there.  But  she 
would  not  say  so ; she  was  beginning  al- 
ready to  wonder  at  what  she  had  said. 
With  a quick  breath  that  would  have  been 
a sigh  on  less  determined  lips,  she  bent 
over  her  work  again.  Upon  those  stoop- 
ed and  rounded  shoulders  life’s  burdens 
had  fallen  early.  She  had  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  being  considered  “smart”  and 
44  capable”  by  having  whatever  the  others 
of  the  family  were  too  busy,  too  indolent, 
or  too  selfish  to  do  always  “left  for  Su- 
san.” When  her  discouraged  mother 
slipped  away  out  of  the  world  she  found 
herself  alone  to  plan  for  and  supply  what 
her  careless,  improvident  father  never 
provided — to  supplement  his  love  of  ease 
with  her  self-denial,  and  economize  while 
he  wasted.  After  bard  years  he  had 
crowned  his  extravagances  by  bringing 
home  a fragile  young  wife  whom  he  could 
not  support,  and,  that  feat  accomplished, 
had  comfortably  died  and  left  her  to  Su- 
san’s care,  as  she,  a little  later,  left  Billy. 
It  never  occurred  to  Susan  to  shirk  the 
burdens  that  others  dropped.  She  had 
taken  them  up  resolutely  one  by  one,  and 
gone  on  her  way,  never  having  had  time 
for  a life  of  her  own. 

So  it  happened  naturally  that  having 
accepted  Margaret’s  stay  as  one  of  her 
“allotments,”  she  gave  faithfully  the  best 
care  in  her  power. 

“A  kindness  that  can  never  be  item- 
ized in  the  bill,  nor  repaid  in  any  way,” 
said  Margaret,  regretfully.  “You  have 
so  much  to  do,  it  seems  strange  that  I 
should  have  been  thrown  on  your  hands.” 

“Mebby,”  suggested  Billy,  gravely — 

4 4 mebby  you  was  throwed  for  me.  ’Cause 
I don’t  have  things  like — folks.  I’m — ” 
he  hesitated,  and  looked  at  her  foot — 
4 4 I’m  the  gladdest  kind  of  sorry.” 

Her  presence  seemed  indeed  a constant 
pleasure  to  the  child.  He  hung  about 
her,  admired  her  pretty  dresses  and  orna- 
ments, and  listened  in  delight  whenever 
she  spoke  of  the  world  of  “folks”  from 
which  she  came.  When  her  trunk  ar- 
rived, and  she  took  from  it  one  day  a 
portfolio  of  sketches  and  drawing  mate- 
rials, he  looked  from  the  pictures  to  her 
face  with  a wondering,  trembling  eager- 
ness. 
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“That  looks  like  something  a little 
lame  boy  could  play  if  he  knew  how,” 
he  said,  clasping  and  unclasping  his  small 
brown  hands  in  a tremor  of  excitement. 

“ He  shall  try,”  smiled  Margaret,  won 
by  the  pleading  eyes. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  many  les- 
sons, in  which  a new  world  opened  to 
Billy,  and  Margaret  quite  forgot  that  she 
had  left  home  to  find  rest  from  teaching. 
There  were  many  things  forgotten  in 
those  slow,  quiet  days.  Her  vague  unrest, 
her  feverish  ambition,  seemed  selfish  and 
ignoble  in  the  presence  of  this  strong, 
brave  life  before  her — such  a hard,  home- 
ly life  that  she  could  scarcely  understand 
her  own  interest  in  it. 

She  had  written  home  nothing  of  the 
accident  that  had  befallen  her,  but  only 
indefinitely  of  a “necessary  change  of 
plan.”  There  was  no  need  that  any  one 
should  be  anxious  about  her  or  grieve  at 
her  disappointment,  and  there  was  one 
who  would  do  both,  she  remembered,  with 
a little  thrill  at  her  heart.  Some  way  she 
was  often  reminded  of  Tom  in  these  days. 
Now  that  she  was  recovering,  it  was  not 
so  great  a disappointment,  after  all,  to  find 
that  there  was  no  time  left  to  carry  out 
any  part  of  her  original  purpose. 

“I  s’pose  you’ll  go  away  to-morrow,” 
said  Miss  Grey,  slowly,  one  evening,  as  she 
sorted  and  put  aside  the  meagre  daily 
mail.  “Well,  we  did  live  before  you 
came— it  ain’t  more’n  two  months  ago, 
either,  though  it  seems  so  long  — but  I 
•can’t  seem  to  think  beyond  to-morrow. 
It  some  way  seems  as  if  everything  ends 
then.” 

The  touch  of  sadness  so  foreign  to  the 
voice,  and  the  look  in  Billy’s  dark  eyes, 
haunted  Margaret’s  pillow  that  night. 
She  vainly  tried  to  plan  for  them  beyond 
the  morrow,  and  even  when  she  slept  they 
followed  her  in  dreams. 

“Come!  come!”  called  Miss  Grey’s  ex- 
cited voice. 

Then  a hand  fell  on  her  shoulder,  and 
ahe  awoke  with  a start  to  find  the  voice  a 
reality. 

“Quick!  quick!  the  house  is  burning! 
I thought  you’d  never  wake!” 

Through  the  windows  came  a fiery  glare 
and  a rushing,  crackling  sound,  and  al- 
ready the  room  was  filled  with  smoke. 
Margaret  made  her  way  through  the 
blinding  clouds,  catching  up  articles  here 
And  there,  her  bewildered  brain  aided  by 
Miss  Grey’s  retreating  call : 


4 4 Gather  what  you  want  most.  There’s 
no  hope  for  the  house ; we  must  save  what 
we  can.” 

“Why  does  no  one  come?  Can’t  we 
give  the  alarm?”  cried  Margaret,  as  she 
rushed  out  into  the  open  air  with  an  arm- 
ful of  treasures,  and  turned  a glance  of 
terror  at  the  blazing  roof. 

4 ‘ Our  voices  wouldn’t  reach.  The  light 
’ll  spread  the  story  quickest ; but  no  one 
can  get  here  in  time  to  save  the  house,  or 
anything  in  it  but  what  we  bring  out,” 
answered  the  owner  of  the  house,  resolute- 
ly plunging  into  the  stifling  smoke  again. 

Margaret  followed  her,  and  they  work- 
ed with  a strength  that  only  desperation 
could  have  given,  tearing  up,  lifting,  and 
carrying  out  through  the  narrow  passage 
that  grew  momently  more  suffocating  and 
perilous. 

“We  must  let  the  rest  go,”  Miss  Grey 
herself  announced,  with  grim  resignation, 
leaning  back  against  a tree  and  watching 
the  long  fiery  arms  that  were  crushing  the 
building  in  a horrible  embrace. 

4 4 Fire !”  shouted  a hoarse  voice  far  down 
the  hill-side;  then  other  voices  took  it  up, 
and  the  sounds  drew  nearer.  Help  was 
coming,  too  late.  Suddenly  Miss  Grey 
started,  turning  a white  face  to  Margaret 
as  she  passed. 

4 4 The  mail ! I forgot  it !” 

4 4 That  little  bundle ! W hat  madness — 1 ’ 

But  the  unfinished  sentence  and  detain- 
ing hand  were  put  swiftly  aside. 

4 4 They  belong  to  other  folks ; they  were 
trusted  to  me,”  Miss  Grey  explained,  hur- 
riedly, as  she  sprang  forward  and  vanish- 
ed in  the  lurid  smoke. 

It  seemed  hours  that  Margaret  watched 
for  her  with  straining  eyes,  and  she  did 
not  come ; ages  before  that  shouting  crowd 
drew  near  enough  to  be  directed  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  disappeared.’  Then 
moving  figures  swept  in  between  the  burn- 
ing mass  and  the  place  where  Margaret 
stood  with  Billy’s  little  hand  tightly  clasp- 
ed in  hers,  and  partially  intercepted  her 
view.  Loud  voices  shouted  contradictory 
orders,  dark  groups  swayed  rapidly  to  and 
fro.  There  was  a crash  of  burning  tim- 
bers, the  flames  leaped  up  for  a moment 
and  sank  again,  and  the  crowd,  which  had 
fallen  back,  parted  and  let  two  smoke- 
blackened  men  pass  through,  bearing  a 
prostrate  form. 

Margaret  could  never  clearly  recall  all 
the  incidents  of  that  night.  Her  recollec- 
tion was  a confused  mingling  of  terror, 
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baste,  stifling1  air,  and  horrible  flame  and 
sound.  But  the  gray  morning  found  the 
old  house  a charred  and  smouldering  ruin, 
while  in  a little  cabin  down  the  hill-side 
lay  its  mistress,  with  her  last  work  for 
4 4 other  folks”  done.  Every  aid  that  could 
be  given  had  been  rendered,  but  the  phy- 
sician shook  his  head  as  he  turned  away. 
Margaret  sat  beside  her,  sad-eyed  and  still. 
This  was  the  to-morrow  beyond  which  they 
could  not  see. 

“Don’t  fret  about  it,”  said  the  steady, 
practical  voice,  in  nearly  its  usual  tone. 
“’Twould  be  queer  to  be  here,  anyhow, 
with  the  old  house  gone.”  Then,  after  a 
paus#,  “Everything  up  yonder  is  to  be 
4 made  new’ ; don’t  it  say  so  ? I think  I’d 
be  glad  to  go — but  for  Billy.” 

“Leave  him  to  me,”  said  Margaret, ear- 
nestly. 4 4 1 love  the  child.  He  shall  have 
all  the  care  that  I can  give  him.” 

The  sufferer’s  eyes  flashed  wide  open 
with  a quick  glad  look.  4 4 Why,  ” she  said, 
brightly,  44  I’d  have  been  willin’  to  die  any 
time  to  gain  that  for  the  child.” 

Then  the  tired  lids  fell,  and  with  the 
brightness  still  on  her  face  she  was  away. 

Two  days  later  Margaret  reached  home. 
The  evening  lamps  gleamed  a welcome, 
and  the  fire,  lighted  because  of  the  chill 
rain,  threw  a cheery  glow  over  the  pretty 
room,  where,  with  Billy  tucked  away  for 


the  night,  Margaret  and  good  Meggins  lin- 
gered, woman-like,  over  the  beauty  of  the 
golden  curls  and  the  long  lashes,  and  even 
of  the  little  lame  foot,  concerning  which 
Meggins  declared  herself  “moral  certain 
that  it  might  be  cured,  or  leastways  made 
a good  deal  straighter  and  stronger.” 

Tom,  attracted  by  the  bright  windows, 
came  with  eager  greeting.  4 4 And  you  are 
really  home  again,  Margie.  Did  you  car- 
ry out  your  plan  ?” 

“Not  exactly  mine;  it  was — Nehemi- 
ah’s,  I think.” 

4 4 Nehemiah’s  ?”  repeated  Tom,  bewilder- 
ed, and  scarcely  liking  the  name.  “And 
did  you  find  your  noble  lives  ?” 

4 4 1 found  one — yes,  ” Margaret  answered, 
reverently. 

44  And  your  work  ?” 

“Yes;  I brought  that  home  with  me. 
Come  and  see;”  and  she  led  him  to  the 
sleeping  child. 

“But  after  all,  Margie,”  said  Tom,  when 
the  talk  had  grown  an  hour  long,  “if  you 
only  wanted  some  one  to  take  care  of,  you 
know — ” 

4 4 Yes,  I know, ” she  laughed.  4 4 1 don't 
much  mind  if  I do  take  you  too,  Tom.  I 
don’t  like  to  flatter  your  vanity,  but  fa- 
miliar objects  sometimes  appear  to  won- 
derful advantage  when  we  go  far  enough 
away  to  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  them.” 
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“ T)LEASE  come  to  my  room,  96  Broadway, 
A this  evening  at  8 o’clock,  and  partake  of 
strawberries  and  cream.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  a note  neatly 
written  in  a fair  round  hand,  and  address- 
ed to  all  the  artists  then  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  a charming  morning  in  June, 
1825,  by  Mr.  Morse,  a painter  who  was  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Morse  was  a tall,  slender,  and  per- 
sonally attractive  young  man,  a little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  His  nature 
was  most  kindly,  and  his  ways  were  win- 
ning. Morse  had  recently  opened  a studio 
in  New  York  amongst  strangers.  He  had 
struggled  with  pinching  poverty  while 
waiting  for  commissions ; now  he  was  en- 
joying the  exquisite  delight  which  the 
morning  twilight  of  a long-looked-for  day 
of  professional  success  brings  to  the 
wearied  watcher  for  the  dawn. 

The  few  artists  then  in  the  city  were 
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standing  apart  in  an  attitude  of  social  and 
professional  indifference,  if  not  of  positive 
antagonism.  This  state  of  things  the 
social  nature  and  loving  spirit  of  Mr. 
Morse  deplored,  and  the  invitation  to  his 
simple  entertainment  was  designed  as  an 
initial  effort  to  end  it. 

The  artists  responded.  They  found  the 
room  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  flowers 
arranged  in  little  vases;  and  it  was  gar- 
nished with  paintings,  engravings,  and 
statuary  so  placed  as  to  have  a most  pleas- 
ing effect  in  the  light  of  a small  candela- 
brum on  one  side  of  the  apartment.  The 
strawberries  and  cream  were  delicious,  and 
the  cake,  furnished  by  the  skillful  hands 
of  Katie  Ferguson,  was  abundant.  The 
manner  of  the  host  was  charming,  and 
the  entertainment  was  highly  successful. 
The  artists  became  better  acquainted  with 
each  other.  They  formed  sympathetic  and 
fraternal  relations ; and  on  that  warm  June 
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evening  was  begun  an  era  of  good  feeling 
among  the  artists  of  New  York  which 
produced  important  consequences. 

The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was 
then  struggling  for  a precarious  existence. 
It  neither  created  nor  fostered  a public  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  nor  did  it  offer  any  en- 
couragement for  their  cultivation.  The 
public  neglected  it,  and  the  artists,  especial- 
ly the  young  ones,  were  compelled  to  re- 
gard the  Academy  as  a morose  and  unsym- 
pathizing duenna  rather  than  a loving  fos- 
ter-mother, as  it  should  have  been. 

The  Academy  was  founded  in  1802, 
and  was  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen 
of  every  profession  except  that  of  artist. 
Through  the  liberality  of  John  R.  Mur- 
ray, of  New  York  city,  it  became  pos- 
sessed, at  an  early  period  in  its  history, 
of  a fair  collection  of  casts  from  antique 
sculptures,  procured  in  France  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  then  American  Minis- 
ter at  the  French  court.  They  were  partly 
presents  from  Bonaparte,  then  First  Con- 
sul, as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  of 
honorary  membership  in  the  Academy 
which  they  had  bestowed  upon  him.  Aft- 
er one  or  two  unsuccessful  exhibitions 
these  casts  were  stored,  and  remained  use- 
less and  unknown  for  many  years.  In- 
deed, the  existence  of  the  Academy  had 
almost  been  forgotten  by  the  public,  when, 
in  1816,  an  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate 
it.  In  this  effort  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr. 
Hosack,  Cadwallader  Colden,  and  other 
influential  citizens  participated.  Clinton 
was  president  of  the  Academy.  Rooms 
were  procured  of  the  city  authorities  in 
the  old  Almshouse  (on  the  site  of  the  new 
Court-house),  and  there,  in  October  of  that 
year,  casts  and  many  excellent  paintings 
were  exhibited.  Among  these  were  two 
by  Benjamin  West,  and  the  rare  busts, 
antique  statues,  and  fine  engravings  pre- 
sented by  Bonaparte.  The  exhibition  was 
a novelty,  and  the  receipts  exceeded  all 
expectations. 

An  unwise  revision  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  Academy  was  now  made,  in  which 
discriminations  against  professional  art- 
ists were  so  conspicuous  that  they  felt 
aggrieved.  It  was  decreed  that  Academi- 
cians, not  to  exceed  twenty  in  number, 
professional  artists,  should  be  chosen  by 
the  directors  from  the  stockholders.  As 
few  artists  were  then  rich  enough  to  be- 
come stockholders,  the  number  of  Aca- 
demicians was  small.  Only  three  artists 
were  allowed  a place  in  the  board  of 


eleven  directors.  So  artists  were  virtual- 
ly excluded  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Academy.  None  but  “artists  of  distin- 
guished merit”  were  permitted  to  exhibit 
their  works,  while  amateurs  were  invited 
“to  expose  in  the  gallery  of  the  Acade- 
my any  of  their  performances.”  These 
discriminations  were  offensive  to  the  art- 
ists of  the  city.  It  effectually  barred  all 
young  and  growing  artists  who  were  yet 
“ unknown  to  fame”  from  exhibiting  their 
works  at  the  Academy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Academy,  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  then  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  had  become  the  successor  of  MnfcClin- 
ton  as  the  president  of  the  institution. 
He  had  lived  through  a long  period  when 
art  found  little  encouragement  in  Amer- 
ica, excepting  a limited  demand  for  por- 
traiture. He  had  learned  from  bitter  ex- 
perience the  wisdom  of  his  father’s  warn- 
ing when,  in  youth,  the  son  pleaded  for 
leave  to  become  a painter,  and  referred  ta 
the  honors  and  emoluments  bestowed  on 
the  artists  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
“Give  me  leave  to  say,”  said  his  father, 
the  wise  old  “Brother  Jonathan”  of  the 
land  of  steady  habits,  “that  you  appear 
to  forget  that  Connecticut  is  not  Athens.” 
The  son  was  not  convinced  by  this  argu- 
ment, and,  illustrating  the  truth  of  his 
cousin’s  lines, 

“He  that’s  convinced  against  his  will 
Remains  to  be  convinced  still,” 

he  became  a painter,  and  a meritorious 
one. 

Trumbull’s  life  experience  with  art  aa 
a bread-winner  had  been  most  disappoint- 
ing, and  he  was  soured  by  it.  He  per- 
sistently discouraged  the  aspirations  of 
young  men  enamored  of  the  Muse  of  Art, 
however  conspicuous  their  genius  might 
appear,  and  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  benev- 
olence. To  the  now  venerable  Weir,  the 
painter  of  the  best  picture  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  he  said, 
“You  had  better  make  shoes  than  attempt 
to  paint  them.  ” To  the  promising  young 
Agate,  in  his  early  youth,  after  looking 
over  the  earnest  boy’s  drawings,  he  said, 
“Go  saw  wood  I” 

But  Trumbull  was  not  naturally  a churl 
by  any  means.  He  possessed  a kindly  na- 
ture. He  was  a man  of  superior  mental 
ability,  usually  urbane  in  manners,  had 
wide  experience  of  men  and  things,  was 
possessed  of  a strong  will,  was  conscien- 
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tious,  was  a sincere  admirer  of  genius,  was 
an  artist  of  great  excellence,  and  an  ex- 
emplar of  honesty  of  purpose  and  integri- 
ty of  conduct.  Trumbull  was  sensitive, 
proud,  excitable,  and  even  passionate  in 
temperament,  and  had  been  made  cynical 
by  his  disappointments.  He  was  often 
imperious,  arbitrary,  and  dictatorial  when 
‘‘clothed  with  a little  brief  authority.” 
In  a word,  Colonel  Trumbull  (small  in 
stature,  like  Colonel  Burr,  but  courtly  in 
manners)  was  totally  unfitted  by  circum- 
stances for  the  position  of  chief  manager 
of  an  institution  for  the  generous  foster- 
ing of  a love  for  the  fine  arts.  That  un- 
fitness and  its  influence  eventually  led  to 
the  organization  of  a rival  institution. 

President  Trumbull  ruled  the  Academy 
with  the  undisputed  power  of  an  autocrat. 
He  persistently  opposed  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  art.  The  first  effort  to  do 
so,  under  the  sanction  of  the  directors,  was 
frustrated  by  his  really  prohibitory  regu- 
lations. Art  students  were  permitted  to 
draw  from  the  antique  casts  in  summer 
only,  and  then  before  breakfast— from  six 
to  nine  o’clock.  Very  few  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  granted  privilege.  Those 
who  attempted  to  do  so  were  hindered  by 
a variety  of  annoyances,  and  the  effort 
was  soon  abandoned. 

The  Academy  languished  under  unwise 
management.  Citizens  seldom  visited  it, 
for  they  found  nothing  new  there.  The 
same  pictures  were  exhibited  year  after 
year.  The  stockholders  became  discour- 
aged, and  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings 
for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  presi- 
dent, the  secretary,  and  the  keeper  “ran” 
the  Academy  for  several  years.  Such  was 
its  position  when  Mr.  Morse  gave  his  pro- 
ductive love-feast  in  June,  1825. 

The  dawn  of  hope  for  the  Academy  in 
1816  was  only  an  evanescent  light.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Clinton,  Col- 
onel Trumbull  was  made  president.  A 
narrow  and  deadening  policy  was  at  once 
adopted,  and  steadily  persisted  in.  This 
was  manifested  on  the  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy as  well  as  in  the  management.  A 
dingy  “Catalogue  of  Paintings  and  En- 
gravings exhibited  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  in  May,  1824” — so  the 
title  runs — lies  before  me.  The  number 
of  subjects  exhibited  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  The  same  pictures  that  hung  on 
the  walls  in  1816  were  still  there.  There 
were  some  pieces  by  city  artists  that  gave 
.a  little  novelty  to  the  exhibition.  Of  these 


one-half  were  from  the  easel  of  Colonel 
Trumbull. 

The  effort  to  establish  a school  of  art, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  in 
1825.  Early  in  that  year  the  directors  of 
the  Academy  invited  art  students  to  draw 
from  the  antique  casts  belonging  to  the 
institution.  This  invitation  was  hailed 
with  delight  and  hope  by  the  younger  art- 
ists, and  with  sincere  gratification  by  their 
elders  in  the  profession.  A malign  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  immediate  mana- 
gers of  the  Academy  was  permitted  to  frus- 
trate the  good  intentions  of  the  directors, 
and  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  artists. 
The  curator  of  the  Academy  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolution,  who  “put  on 
airs”  in  consequence,  and  assumed  and 
acted  the  role  of  a dictator.  His  insuf- 
ferable insolence  toward  every  one  soon 
closed  the  doors  of  the  Academy  against 
students  of  spirit,  yet  he  was  not  only  re- 
tained in  his  place,  but  was  supported  in 
his  conduct  by  the  president.  “Young 
men  who  attended  at  the  door  at  six  or 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  wrote  one 
of  them  (General  Cummings)  in  after- 
years, “were  sometimes  admitted  and 
sometimes  excluded.  They  frequently 
had  to  wait  for  hours  for  admission,  and 
were  then  often  insulted — always  if  they 
presumed  to  knock” 

An  open  rupture  between  the  city  artists 
and  the  Academy  soon  occurred.  The  cri- 
sis was  brought  about  by  a circumstance 
related  by  Dunlap,  whose  studio  was  in 
the  Academy  building,  and  who  was  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  event.  Two 
young  students  (Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr. 
Agate)  had  been  at  the  door  of  the  Acade- 
my one  morning,  and  after  waiting  a long 
time  in  vain  for  admission,  were  turning 
away,  when  Dunlap  advised  them  to  speak 
to  some  of  the  directors  about  the  treat- 
ment they  received.  They  said  it  would 
be  useless.  Just  then  one  of  the  directors 
approached,  and  Dunlap,  pointing  to  the 
retiring  young  men,  acquainted  him  with 
the  conduct  of  the  curator.  It  was 
promptly  condemned.  While  they  were 
talking,  Colonel  Trumbull,  whose  studio 
was  in  the  same  building,  came  up  to  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  the  curator,  who 
remained.  So  soon  as  the  latter  was 
spoken  to  about  the  matter  by  the  director, 
he  said,  in  an  angry  tone,  “I  will  open 
the  doors  when  it  suits  me.”  He  was  not 
reproved  by  the  president ; on  the  contrary, 
he  was  countenanced  by  the  president, 
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who  concluded  some  remarks  about  art 
students  by  saying,  4 4 They  must  remember 
that  beggars  are  not  to  be  choosers.  ” Dun- 
lap wrote:  “We  may  consider  this  the 
condemnatory  sentence  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.” 

And  so  it  was.  The  spirited  Cum- 
mings (yet  living),  then  a young  man  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  was  just  completing 
his  studies  in  painting  with  Henry  Inman, 
indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received 
that  morning,  so  soon  as  he  returned  to 
his  room  drafted  a complaint  and  remon- 
strance, and  also  a petition  to  the  directors 
of  the  Academy,  setting  forth  in  the  for- 
mer in  strong  terms  the  treatment  to 
which  young  men  were  subjected  by  the 
managers  of  the  institution,  and  in  the 
latter  asking  that  the  students  might  be 
sustained  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges to  which  the  directors  had  invited 
them.  The  complaint  and  remonstrance 
were  a little  too  spirited,  Inman  thought, 
and  he  tore  them  up ; but  he  approved  the 
petition,  and  gave  it  the  influence  of  his 
signature.  Inman  handed  the  petition 
to  C.  C.  Wright,  who  was  afterward  the 
eminent  engraver  and  skillful  artist  in 
medallurgy. 

Meanwhile  the  meeting  at  the  studio  of 
Morse  had  occurred,  and  an  era  of  good 
feeling  among  the  artists  of  New  York 
had  dawned.  Their  bond  of  friendship 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  grievances, 
and  it  was  not  long  after  the  alleged 
“strawberries  and  cream”  entertainment 
when  Mr.  Wright  showed  the  petition  to 
Mr.  Morse,  who  warmly  approved  it.  Not 
only  so,  but  early  in  the  fall  he  invited 
some  of  the  artists  to  his  room  to  confer 
on  the  propriety  of  making  further  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  directors  and  managers 
of  the  Academy.  It  was  concluded  that 
such  efforts  would  be  useless,  for  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a potent  energy 
within  the  government  of  the  Academy 
inimical  to  the  artists,  and  uncontrollable 
by  the  few  directors  who  took  any  active 
interest  in  its  affairs. 

At  that  conference  Mr.  Morse  suggested 
that  an  association  might  be  formed  for 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design  and  the 
assistance  of  students,  composed  wholly  of 
artists,  as  such  an  association  ought  to  be. 
This  suggestion  was  heartily  approved, 
and  a formal  meeting  of  the  artists  of  the 
city  wras  held  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 8, 1825,  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  The  already  eminent 


engraver  Asher  Brown  Durand  (yet  liv- 
ing) was  called  to  the  chair,  and  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  was  appointed  secretary.  At  that 
meeting  the  New  York  Drawing  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  with  Mr.  Morse  as  pre- 
sident. It  included  architects,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  engravers.  Its  rules  were 
few  and  simple.  They  provided  that  its 
members  should  meet  in  the  evening,  three 
times  a week,  for  drawing ; that  each  mem- 
ber should  furnish  his  own  drawing  ma- 
terials; that  the  expenses  for  light,  fuel, 
etc.,  should  be  paid  by  equal  contributions ; 
that  new  members  should  be  admitted  on 
a majority  vote,  on  the  payment  of  five 
dollars  entrance  fee;  and  that  the  lamp 
should  be  lighted  at  six  o’clock  and  ex- 
tinguished at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
So  was  planted  the  germ  of  The  National 
Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design. 

4 4 The  Lamp!”  It  was  a famous  illu- 
minator, which  was  extolled  in  song  as 

“ A bright  volcano  hoisted  high  in  air, 

Smoking  like  A5tna;  shedding  lurid  light 
On  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroes  rare, 

Who  were  unmindful  of  their  dingy  plight.” 

This  lamp  was  a tin  can  holding  about 
half  a gallon  of  oil,  with  a wick  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  set  upon  a post 
about  ten  feet  in  height.  To  secure  suffi- 
cient light  the  wick  was  kept  “high,” 
which  made  it  smoke  intensely,  and  show- 
ers of  lamp-black  fell  softly  on  every  ob- 
ject in  the  room. 

When  the  Drawing  Association  was  or- 
ganized, its  members  were  claimed  as  stu- 
dents of  the  Academy.  On  one  of  their 
drawing  evenings  a few  weeks  after  their 
organization  the  president  of  the  Acade- 
my appeared  at  their  room,  and  taking 
the  seat  of  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, beckoned  young  Cummings  to  come 
to  him.  Trumbull  offered  him  the  ma- 
triculation book  of  the  Academy,  with  a 
request  that  all  the  associated  artists 
should  sign  their  names  in  it  as  “stu- 
dents of  the  American  Academy  of  De- 
sign.” The  spirited  young  artist  declined 
to  receive  it  or  sign  his  name  in  it.  He 
bowed  politely  to  the  president,  retired, 
and  reported  to  his  associates,  who  kept 
on  with  their  work  without  further  noti- 
cing the  intruder.  When  President  Trum- 
bull had  waited  some  time  he  vacated  the 
chair,  and  as  he  left  the  room  he  said, 
“Young  gentlemen,  I have  left  the  ma- 
triculation book;  when  you  have  signed 
it  return  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy.” 
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This  offensive  intrusion  created  a flut- 
ter of  excitement  among  the  artists  pre- 
sent. President  Morse  took  the  chair  and 
called  the  members  to  order,  when  the 
questions,  “Have  we  any  relation  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ? Are 
we  its  students  ?”  were  briefly  discussed 
and  speedily  answered.  To  the  first  ques- 
tion the  Association  replied,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  “None  whatever.”  To  the 
second  question  the  unanimous  answer 
was:  “We  are  not  students  of  the  Acade- 
my. We  have  been  set  adrift,  and  we 
have  started  on  our  own  resources.” 

This  decision  was  followed  by  prompt 
action.  The  few  small  casts  which  the 
Association  had  borrowed  from  the  Acade- 
my were  returned,  with  courteously  ex- 
pressed thanks.  Yet  the  Association 
strongly  desired  to  fraternize  with  the 
elder  institution  if  it  could  be  done  on 
terms  of  equality.  Steps  were  taken  to- 
ward this  desirable  end.  A committee  of 
each  society  conferred  on  the  subject  of 
a fraternal  union.  It  was  arranged  that 
six  of  the  associated  artists  should  have 
seats  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Academy.  The  Drawing  Association 
chose  six  of  its  members  to  represent  it 
in  the  board,  and  as  four  of  them  were 
not  stockholders,  they  were  made  so  by 
an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  society  to  make 
them  eligible  to  a seat.  This  was  done 
more  than  a fortnight  before  the  annual 
election  of  directors.  The  artists  consid- 
ered the  matter  settled;  but  there  was  a 
secret  and  potent  influence  at  work  to 
frustrate  the  arrangement. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  election 
Messrs.  Dunlap  and  Cummings,  while 
walking  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  were  sud- 
denly accosted  by  a woman,  a seeming 
beggar,  who  said, 

“Are  you,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dunlap  and 
Mr.  Cummings  ?” 

“We  are,”  said  Dunlap. 

The  woman  thrust  a letter  into  Dunlap’s 
hand,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
gloom.  The  letter  informed  them  that 
only  two  (naming  them)  of  the  six  artists 
selected  would  be  chosen  directors  of  the 
Academy  at  the  election  the  next  evening. 
Mr.  Dunlap  published  a notice  in  the  jour- 
nals the  next  morning  that  none  of  the 
candidates  of  the  Drawing  Association 
would  serve  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Academy  unless  all  were  elected. 
Only  the  two  named  in  the  letter  received 


the  votes  of  the  Academy,  and  it  was  au- 
thoritatively said  that  at  the  election  most 
ungenerous  and  offensive  remarks  con- 
cerning the  incapacity  of  artists  to  man- 
age business  of  any  kind  were  indulged  in. 

The  members  of  the  Drawing  Associa- 
tion were  indignant.  The  Academy  had 
taken  its  money  under  a false  pretext,  and 
had  grossly  deceived  it.  The  two  mem- 
bers elected  refused  to  serve.  The  Asso- 
ciation felt  itself  competent  to  form  an 
independent  academy,  and  that  it  was 
justified  in  doing  so.  The  last  link  that 
bound  it  by  honor  or  courtesy  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  had  been 
ruthlessly  and  irrevocably  broken,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  artists  of  New  York 
resolved  to  organize  a new  institution,  to 
be  managed  by  artists  alone,  and  found- 
ed on  such  liberal  principles  as  should 
tend  to  stimulate  and  foster  a love  for  the 
practice  of  the  arts  of  design.  For  this 
purpose  the  New  York  Drawing  Associa- 
tion met  on  the  evening  of  January  14, 
1826— a memorable  day  in  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
and  took  preliminary  action  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Morse,  the  president  of  the  Draw- 
ing Association,  addressed  the  members 
with  words  of  wisdom.  “We  are  now,” 
he  said,  “a  mixed  body.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  all  that  a separation  into 
classes  be  made.  Who  shall  make  it? 
Why,  obviously,  the  body  itself.  Let  ev- 
ery member  of  this  Association  take  home 
with  him  a list  of  all  the  members  of  it. 
Let  each  one  select  for  himself  from  the 
whole  list  fifteen  whom  he  would  call 
professional  artists,  to  be  the  ticket  which 
he  will  give  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
fifteen  thus  chosen  shall  immediately 
elect  not  lea?  than  ten  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen professional  artists,  in  or  out  of  the 
Association,  who  shall,  with  the  previous- 
ly elected  fifteen,  constitute  a body  to  be 
called  The  National  Academy  of  the  Arts 
of  Design . To  these  shall  be  delegated 
the  power  to  regulate  its  entire  concerns, 
choose  its  members,  select  its  students, 
etc.  Thus  will  the  germ  be  found  to 
grow  up  into  an  institution  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  put  on  such  principles  as  to 
encourage,  not  depress,  the  arts. 

“One  word  as  to  the  name — National 
Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  Any 
less  name  than  4 National’  would  be  tak- 
ing one  below  the  American  Academy, 
and  therefore  is  not  desirable.  If  we  are 
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simply  associated  artists,  their  name  would 
swallow  us  up ; therefore  4 National’  seems 
a proper  one.  As  to  the  4 Arts  of  Design’ 
— painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
engraving — while  the  ‘Fine  Arts’  include 
poetry,  music,  landscape  gardening,  and 
the  histrionic  arts,  our  name  would  ex- 
press the  exact  character  of  our  institu- 
tion, and  that  only.” 

The  plan  of  organization  proposed  by 
Mr.  Morse  was  adopted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  following  fifteen  professional 
artists  were  first  chosen  by  ballot:  Sam- 
uel Finley  Breese  Morse,  Henry  Inman, 
Asher  Brown  Durand,  John  Frazee,  Will- 
iam Wall,  Charles  C.  Ingham,  William 
Dunlap,  Peter  Maverick,  Ithiel  Toure, 
Thomas  S.  Cummings,  Edward  C.  Potter, 
Charles  C.  Wright,  Moseley  J.  Danforth, 
Hugh  Reinagle,  and  Gerlando  Marsiglia. 

These  gentlemen  balloted  for  ten  pro- 
fessional artists  on  one  ticket,  and  for 
five  more  subsequently  on  one  ticket,  as 
follows:  Samuel  Waldo,  William  Jewett, 
John  W.  Paradise,  Frederick  S.  Agate, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  James  Coyle,  Nathaniel 
Rodgers,  J.  Parisen,  William  Main,  John 
Evers,  Martin  E.  Thompson,  Thomas  Cole, 
John  Vanderlyn,  Alexander  Anderson, 
and  D.  W.  Wilson.  These,  with  the  fif- 
teen previously  chosen,  were  to  constitute 
the  body  known  as  The  National  Acade- 
my of  the  Arts  of  Design.  Mr.  Morse 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  Academy, 
John  Ludlow  Morton  secretary,  and  A. 
B.  Durand  treasurer,  until  a constitution 
.should  be  adopted. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy was  now  completed,  and  the  institu- 
tion took  its  place  among  the  useful  asso- 
ciations of  our  country.  This  work  was 
accomplished  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1826,  or  about  fifty-seven 
years  ago.  Of  the  thirty  artists  who  were 
its  founders,  only  three  remain  upon  the 
earth — Messrs.  Durand,  Evers,  and  Cum- 
mings. The  first-named  was  the  second 
president  of  the  new  Academy,  and  served 
as  such  seventeen  years  consecutively; 
the  last-named  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Academy  soon  after  its  organization, 
and  served  it  in  that  capacity  about  forty 
years  consecutively.  These  venerable  art- 
ists are  beloved  by  all  who  know  them 
because  of  their  eminent  professional  abil- 
ities, their  usefulness  as  citizens,  and  their 
salutary  example  in  the  spotlessness  of 
their  lives. 

The  members  of  the  new  Academy  were 


arranged  in  four  divisions,  consisting  of 
the  following  professional  artists  : In 
Painting— S.  F.  B.  Morse,  H.  Inman,  T.  S. 
Cummings,  W.  Dunlap,  Rembrandt  Peale, 
C.  C.  Ingham,  Thomas  Cole,  John  Evers, 
F.  S.  Agate,  E.  C.  Potter,  H.  Reinagle,  J. 
Coyle,  D.  W.  Wilson,  J.  Parisen,  J.  W. 
Paradise,  and  N.  Rodgers.  In  Sculpture 
— John  Frazee.  In  Architecture— Ithiel 
Toure  and  Martin  E.  Thompson.  In  En- 
graving— A.  B.  Durand,  William  Main, 
M.  J.  Danforth,  P.  Maverick,  and  C.  C. 
Wright.  In  the  Antique  School  of  Art 
were  the  following  gentlemen : Henry 
J.  Morton,  John  I.  Neilson  (amateurs), 
George  W.  Hatch,  Thomas  Grinnell,  Am- 
brose Andrews,  Robert  Morris,  Albert  Du- 
rand, J.  W.  Paradise,  A.  J.  Davis,  and 
John  R.  Murray,  Jun. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
founding  of  the  National  Academy,  “The 
Sketch  Club”  was  formed.  It  was  com- 
posed of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  was  conceived  during  a 
social  chat  of  three  Academicians  — Du- 
rand, Cummings,  and  Ingham.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham proposed  it  as  a successor  of  the  just 
expired  “ Bread  and  Cheese” or  “Lunch” 
Club.  The  chief  objects  were  the  promo- 
tion of  social  enjoyment  among  the  mem- 
bers by  occasional  meetings  and  for  mu- 
tual improvement  in  the  arts  of  design. 
It  was  eminently  a social  club,  in  which 
wit  and  humor  and  good-fellowship  pre- 
vailed, yet  the  pencil  was  not  wholly  neg- 
lected. Mr.  Ingham  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  its  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Cole,  the  eminent  land- 
scape painter.  This  club  was  re-organ- 
ized in  1844  under  the  title  of  “The  Art- 
ists’ Sketch  Club,”  to  which  literary  men 
were  admitted.  It  existed  two  or  three 
years,  when  its  members  founded  the  fa- 
mous “ Century  Club”  of  to-day. 

The  National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  entered  promptly  and  vigorously 
upon  the  performance  of  its  prescribed 
task.  On  the  evening  of  its  organization 
a committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a 
room,  and  prepare  for  an  exhibition  in 
May  following.  A room  was  procured 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  therein 
the  Antique  School  was  opened  at  once  on 
the  evenings  of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday.  There  was  no  Life  School. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  Academy 
was  opened  in  May,  1826,  in  the  second- 
story  rooms  of  a house  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Reade  Street.  The  “gal- 
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lery”  was  twenty -five  by  fifty  feet  in  size, 
lighted  by  day  by  ordinary  side  windows, 
and  at  night  by  six  gas-burners.  The 
“private  view”  of  the  pictures  was  at- 
tended by  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
suite,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  Com- 
mon Council,  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, members  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  persons  of  distinction 
then  residing  in  the  city.  The  exhibition 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pieces,  all  by  living  American  artists.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this 
country.  These  pictures  were  never  ex- 
hibited before,  nor  could  they  be  exhibited 
again,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  new 
Academy.  This  regulation  would  insure 
novelty  at  every  exhibition. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  old  Acad- 
emy, alarmed  by  evidences  of  great  vital- 
ity in  the  new  institution,  and  jealous  of 
its  popularity,  regarded  it  as  a rival,  and 
the  National  Academy  was  assailed,  not 
only  by  its  elder  sister  but  by  individuals, 
through  the  newspaper  press.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Academy  were  sneered  at 
as  “beardless  boys.”  During  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  the  Academy  some  of  the  art- 
ists were  attacked  with  the  most  severe  per- 
sonal abuse,  and  their  works  were  most  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  criticised.  The  most 
savage,  unrelenting,  and  persistent  of  the 
generally  anonymous  foes  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  members  was  a drawing-mas- 
ter, an  irritable  Englishman,  who  had  been 
denied  admission  to  membership  in  the 
National  Academy  because  of  his  quarrel- 
some disposition.  He  was  blackballed  al- 
most unanimously,  only  one  vote  appear- 
ing in  his  favor.  To  each  of  the  black- 
balled he  sent  a written  note  demanding 
satisfaction,  “either  public  or  private.” 
By  common  consent  these  challenges  were 
sent  back  to  him  in  one  package.  This 
was  “the  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  and  for 
more  than  a dozen  years  he  was  the  fre- 
quent and  savage  assailant  of  the  new 
Academy  in  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
pers. He  lived  to  deplore  his  course,  and 
admit  its  folly  and  injustice.  Poverty 
and  old  age  became  his  companions,  and 
he  apologized  to  those  whom  he  had  un- 
sparingly abused. 

The  National  Academy  was  migratory 
from  the  beginning.  Its  second  exhibi- 
tion was  held  in  the  third  story  of  Tyler’s 
Arcade  Baths,  in  Chambers  Street.  That 
building  afterward  became  Palmo’s  Opera- 
house  and  Burton’s  Theatre.  There  the 


association  first  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
a carpet  in  its  exhibition  rooms,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a professor  of  ancient  history 
and  mythology  in  the  person  of  the  late 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  It  had  adopted 
a constitution  and  by-laws,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1829  it  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York. 

For  ten  years  from  1829  the  Academy 
occupied  the  more  spacious  apartments  of 
the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Nassau  and  Beekman  Streets.  Soon 
after  its  removal  to  its  new  quarters,  and 
while  its  income  from  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions barely  met  the  expenses,  sometimes 
leaving  less  than  $100  in  the  treasury,  it 
began  to  be  the  recipient  of  donations  of 
works  of  art  from  Europe.  The  earliest 
of  these  presents  were  two  large  oil-paint- 
ings. These  were  followed  by  casts  from 
artists  and  other  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Rome.  The  heavy  expenses  of 
transportation  of  these  gifts  soon  put  the 
Academy  deeply  and  almost  hopelessly 
in  debt.  The  donors  were  courteously 
thanked  for  their  generosity,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  implored  not  to  kill 
the  institution  with  kindness.  This  course 
was  adopted  just  in  time  to  save  the  Acad- 
emy from  bankruptcy. 

In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  National  Academy  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  the  war  of  words  between  the 
rival  institutions  which  had  been  waged 
in  the  newspapers  had  ceased,  and  the  en- 
feebled elder  association  sought  a prolon- 
gation of  its  existence  by  union  with  its 
young  and  vigorous  competitor.  Com- 
mittees of  conference  were  appointed,  but 
nothing  was  effected.  This  effort  was 
twice  repeated,  with  a similar  result,  and 
in  1841  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  expired.  Its  effects  were  bought  by 
the  National  Academy  for  $400. 

In  1839,  the  Academy  removed  to  more 
commodious  quarters  in  the  building  of 
the  New  York  Society  Library,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Leonard  Street.  By 
some  of  its  friends  it  was  considered  peril- 
ous to  go  so  far  up  town.  Up  to  that 
time  it  had  struggled  with  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, which  at  one  period  threat- 
ened its  ruin ; but  by  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  its  monetary  affairs  by  Treasurer 
Cummings,  and  faith  and  trust  in  his  sa- 
gacity and  probity,  it  soon  afterward  ob- 
tained relief  and  the  coveted  position  of 
solvency.  Its  debts  were  all  liquidated; 
its  Antique  and  Life  schools  were  all  in 
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successful  operation,  a library  had  been 
established,  and  its  future  prospects  ap- 
peared most  auspicious. 

The  Academy  remained  in  the  Society 
Library  Building  until  1849,  when  it  took 
possession  of  its  new  galleries,  which 
had  been  fitted  up  at  663  Broadway,  near- 
ly opposite  Bond  Street,  where  it  bad 
purchased  property,  and  designed  to  es- 
tablish a permanent  home.  Its  rooms 
were  ample  in  size,  and  were  lighted  in 
the  evening  by  three  hundred  gas-burn- 
ers. Adjoining  property  was  purchased, 
and  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  after  ex- 
periencing many  vicissitudes,  the  Acade- 
my sold  the  property  at  a profit  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  a lot  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
where  it  is  now  domiciled  and  flourish- 
ing, exerting  by  its  art  schools  and  exhibi- 
tions a marvellous  influence  in  the  crea- 
tion and  fostering  of  a taste  for  art  and 
aesthetic  culture  in  every  department  of 
social  life. 

After  leaving  No.  663  Broadway  the 
Academy  occupied  rooms  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street  for  four 
years.  It  also  exhibited  at  one  time  in 
rooms  over  Dr.  Chapin’s  church  on  Broad- 
way, and  at  another  time  at  the  “Derby 
Gallery.”  Finally,  in  1860,  it  purchased 
the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  of  William  Niblo,  for 
$50,000,  where  it  has  now  a permanent 
home.  The  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  was 
laid  on  the  21st  of  October,  1862,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  artists,  authors,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens,  who  had  previously 
gathered  in  the  rooms  of  the  Century  Club, 
and  walked  in  procession  to  the  spot.  At 
the  close  of  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vin- 
ton, Henry  Peters  Gray  delivered  an  ad- 
dress. He  was  followed  by  Parke  God- 
win, William  Cullen  Bryant,  George  Ban- 
croft, Rev.  Drs.  Bellows  and  Chapin,  and 
Daniel  Huntington.  The  erection  of  the 
building  was  begun  in  1863,  and  it  was 
completed  in  1865.  That  year  the  Acade- 
my took  possession  of  it,  and  held  in  its 
galleries  its  Thirty-ninth  Exhibition.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  lot  and  building  was 
about  $237,000.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  peculiar  and  striking.  It  has  been  call- 
ed “Venetian  Gothic,”  as  it  was  copied 
after  a building  in  Venice. 

The  National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  is  a private  association,  managed 
exclusively  by  artists  for  the  public  good. 


The  means  of  the  Academy  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
design.  It  consists  of  professional  and  lay 
members,  the  former  being  the  Academi- 
cians, Associates,  and  Honorary,  and  the 
latter  Honorary  Members  and  Fellows. 
Connoisseurs,  amateurs,  and  all  lovers  of 
art  may  become  Fellows  by  the  payment 
of  a subscription  of  $100.  A subscription 
of  $500  constitutes  a fellowship  in  perpe- 
tuity, with  power  to  bequeath  its  privileges 
for  all  time.  It  was  through  the  liberal 
subscriptions  to  the  Fellowship  Fund, 
which  was  instituted  in  1863,  that  a large 
portion  of  the  means  for  the  erection  of 
the  edifice  was  obtained. 

We  have  observed  that  only  three  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  are  living  on  the  earth — 
Asher  Brown  Durand,  John  Evers,  and 
Thomas  Sier  Cummings.  They  were  all 
bom  in  the  month  of  August,  two  of  them 
in  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Durand  is  the  eldest,  having  been  born 
on  the  21st  of  August,  1796,  on  the  estate 
where  he  now  lives,  near  the  present  vil- 
lage of  South  Orange,  in  New  Jersey. 

The  use  of  the  pencil  was  Durand’s  de- 
light even  in  his  infantile  years.  His  fa- 
ther was  a skillful  repairer  of  watches,  and 
in  his  shop  the  son  made  his  first  essays  in 
the  art  of  engraving.  His  first  really  ar- 
tistic work  was  engraving  business  cards 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  double- 
cased  watches.  A French  gentleman , per- 
ceiving the  boy’s  genius,  asked  him  to  en- 
grave a portrait  of  a friend  which  he  had 
on  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  Young  Du- 
rand’s powers  were  untried  in  that  direc- 
tion, but,  with  the  stimulus  of  self-reli- 
ance, and  that  “eternal  patience”  which 
Michael  Angelo  gave  as  the  definition  of 
genius,  he  began  the  task,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  he  won  the  applause  of  the  own- 
er of  the  snuff-box  and  others,  and  en- 
couragement for  himself.  He  sought  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  seductive  art  with 
avidity.  In  1812  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Peter  Maverick,  a skillful  engraver  on 
copper.  Durand  was  chiefly  employed  in 
copying  English  book  illustrations  for  pub- 
lishers, and  so  conspicuous  was  his  ability 
that  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  Mav- 
erick made  him  his  business  partner. 

While  he  was  yet  an  apprentice  young 
Durand  had  produced  an  engraving  of 
the  head  of  a beggar  painted  by  his  good 
friend  and  adviser  Samuel  Waldo.  It  was 
considered  a marvel  at  the  time.  His 
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genius  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Trumbull,  and  when  the  latter  was  about 
to  make  arrangements  with  Maverick  and 
Durand  to  engrave  his  picture  of  ‘ ‘ The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,”  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  Durand  should  do  the  work. 
This  offended  Maverick,  and  he  broke  up 
the  partnership  wTith  his  gifted  pupil.  Du- 
rand set  up  for  himself,  made  an  admira- 
ble engraving  of  Trumbull's  picture  (which 
is  still  admired  for  its  faithfulness  in  draw- 
ing and  technical  excellence),  and  at  once 
he  took  an  exalted  position  in  the  world 
of  art  as  the  best  line  engraver  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  produced  other  works  of  great 
merit.  Among  these  his  “ Musidora” 
(from  his  own  design)  and  “Ariadne 
Sleeping”  are  masterpieces.  The  latter, 
from  a painting  by  Vanderlyn  (then  own- 
ed by  Durand),  is  regarded  by  critics  as 
equal  in  execution  to  anything  done  by 
Sharp,  the  unrivalled  line  engraver  of 
England.  As  an  engraver  of  flesh,  Du- 
rand was  pre-eminent. 

Mr.  Durand  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  honored  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design. 
On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Morse  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy,  in  1845,  he 
was  chosen  to  be  his  successor,  and  for 
seventeen  consecutive  years  he  filled  the 
chair  with  great  dignity  and  efficiency. 
At  about  the  middle  of  his  official  career 
(1854)  his  fellow-artists  presented  him  with 
an  elegant  service  of  plate  in  attestation 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  excellences  as 
an  artist  and  his  many  virtues  as  a man, 
also  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  faithful  services  as 
president  of  the  institution.  They  desired 
to  make  the  presentation  in  public,  but  his 
innate  modesty  would  not  permit  such  a 
display,  and  the  gift  was  bestowed  in  pri- 
vate. 

Mr.  Durand  abandoned  engraving  as  a 
profession  about  the  year  1836,  and  be- 
came a professional  painter,  in  which  he 
excelled,  especially  in  portraiture  and  in 
landscape.  His  portraits  of  ex-President 
Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Chancel- 
lor Kent,  General  Jackson,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, and  other  celebrities  are  admired  for 
their  faithfulness  in  drawing  and  color- 
ing. With  another  he  attempted  the 
publication  of  a serial  work  on  Ameri- 
can Landscapes,  five  engravings  in  each 
part.  The  letterpress  was  to  be  written 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Only  one 
part  was  issued.  The  enterprise  was  too 


unpromising,  and  it  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Durand  visited  Europe  in  1840,  but  did 
not  remain  long.  With  untiring  indus- 
try he  pursued  the  art  of  painting,  and 
his  exquisite  landscapes  adorn  many  pri- 
vate collections.  He  resided  in  a modest 
house  on  Amity  Street,  in  New  York,  for 
very  many  years,  until  1869,  when  he 
took  up  his  abode  on  the  ancestral  estate 
in  New  Jersey,  near  the  present  Maple- 
wood Station  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na, and  Western  Railway.  There,  in  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  mansion,  near  the 
foot  of  Orange  Mountain,  he  has  lived 
ever  since,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  sweet 
retirement  which  was  ever  a minister  of 
pleasure  to  him.  But  this  Nestor  of  art 
is  not  forgotten  by  his  old  associates  and 
brother  artists.  Their  thoughts  and  ben- 
edictions go  out  lovingly  toward  him. 
Their  respect  and  reverence  were  mani- 
fested several  years  ago,  when  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  artists  of  New  York  formed  a 
“surprise  party,” and  on  a charming  day 
in  June  suddenly  invaded  his  quiet  do- 
main. They  were  cordially  welcomed, 
and  spent  a day  long  to  be  remembered 
with  the  beloved  artist  and  his  family. 

On  a pleasant  day  in  July,  1882,  the 
present  writer  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
passing  several  hours  with  the  venerable 
and  venerated  Durand  and  his  family. 

The  pleasure  of  the  visit  was  enhanced  by 
the  kind  hospitality  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr. 
John  Durand,  a gentleman  of  fine  liter- 
ary taste  (translator  of  H.  Taine’s  works), 
who  with  his  sister  and  younger  brother 
constituted  the  artist's  home  family.  In 
Mr.  Durand’s  spacious  studio  were  hang- 
ing about  one  hundred  of  his  landscape 
studies.  There  was  also  a portrait  of 
him  when  a young  man,  painted  by  Col- 
onel Trumbull,  and  one  exquisite  copy  in 
colors  by  himself  of  Vanderlyn’s  “Ari- 
adne” the  size  of  the  engraving.  On  his 
easel  was  a picture  finished  about  three 
years  ago,  the  very  last  art  production  of 
his  hand.  It  is  a landscape — lake  and 
mountain  scenery — a picture  of  perfect 
retirement  and  repose,  enveloped  in  a soft 
haze,  the  subdued  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
suffusing  the  whole  scene. 

This  beautiful  picture  was  suggestive  of 
the  evening  of  Mr.  Durand’s  serene  life, 
which  has  been  a comparatively  unevent- 
ful one  outside  the  realm  of  art.  Though 
a genial  companion  in  his  studio  or  draw- 
ing-room, he  was  never  allured  from  his 
chosen  life  of  quiet  and  tranquillity  by  the 
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gans  of  vision ; but  his  physical  health  is 
good  for  a man  who  has  passed  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday.  In  stature  Mr.  Evers  is  of 
medium  height,  and  rather  spare  in  figure. 
He  is  highly  respected  as  a quiet,  court- 
eous gentleman  and  meritorious  artist.  He 
left  New  York  city  as  a place  of  residence 
in  1865,  and  has  since  lived  in  a neat  little 
cottage,  with  a niece,  in  the  village  of 
Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  not  very  far 
away  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Of  his 
five  children  only  one,  a son,  survives. 

Mr.  Cummings  is  a native  of  Bath,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1804.  He  was  brought  to  New 
York  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  was  the 
only  child  of  his  parents.  He  evinced  a 
taste  and  talent  for  art  at  a very  early  age. 
It  was  fostered  by  Augustus  Earle,  the 
famous  “wandering  artist,”  who  abode 
for  a while  under  the  roof  of  the  elder 
Cummings  when  the  son  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  father  had  deter- 
mined that  his  son  should  be  a merchant, 
and  he  placed  him  in  a counting-room. 
For  about  three  years  the  dutiful  lad  was 
“obedient  unto  his  father,”  and  acquired 
by  practical  experience  most  useful  lessons 
in  the  art  of  managing  business  and  mon- 
etary affairs,  which  were  of  vast  import- 
ance to  him  in  all  his  after-life. 

But  the  old,  old  story  of  genius  was  re- 
peated, that  of  the  futile  attempts  to  har- 
ness Pegasus  to  a dray  as  a draught-horse. 
Young  Cummings’s  aspirations  to  become 
a painter  were  intense,  and  his  wise  father 
satisfied  them  by  placing  his  son  under 
the  instruction  of  Henry  Inman,  in  the  art 
of  painting  in  oil  and  water-colors.  4 4 Min- 
iature” painting,  generally  but  absurdly 
so  called  (painting  small  portraits  in  water- 
colors),  especially  on  ivory,  particularly 
delighted  the  pupil,  and  in  early  life  he 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  his  time  in  that  department  of 
art.  This  lofty  position  he  held  until  he 
abandoned  it  when  the  Sun  became  his 
competitor  by  means  of  the  daguerreotype 
and  photographic  productions. 

Inman  and  Cummings  were  partners  in 
business  during  five  or  six  years,  when  the 
latter  abandoned  the  use  of  oil,  and  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  painting  small  por- 
traits in  water-colors.  In  this  style  of  art 
he  also  produced  some  admirable  compo- 
sitions, which  inspired  a contemporary 
poet  to  sing  of 

4‘  Cummings’s  delicious  bloom, 

Speaking  eye,  and  snowy  plume.” 
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Among  Cummings’s  most  admired  com- 
positions which  furnished  subjects  for  the 
best  engravers  of  the  day  were  “The 
Bracelet,”  “The  Bride,”  and  “The  Ex- 
change of  Queens.  ” These  were  conspicu- 
ous for  their  accuracy  in  drawing  and  del- 
icacy in  coloring. 

Mr.  Cummings’s  generous  spirit  made 
him  a favorite  with  everybody.  He  was 
always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  and 
an  encouraging  word  to  young  artists  or 
a needy  brother  in  the  profession.  Emi- 
nently social  in  his  nature,  he  was  a mo6t 
earnest,  faithful,  and  sympathizing  coad- 
jutor of  Mr.  Morse  in  the  founding  of  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design, 
from  its  conception  in  Morse’s  studio. 
During  his  long  personal  connection  with 
the  institution  as  its  treasurer  he  was  one 
of  the  most  judicious,  energetic,  efficient, 
and  untiring  workers  in  its  behalf,  as  its 
annals  fully  attest.  He  was  especially 
helpful  (thanks  to  his  early  training  in 
business  methods)  when  dark  clouds  of 
pecuniary  embarrassment  overshadowed 
its  prospects.  After  serving  the  Academy 
twenty  years  as  its  treasurer,  the  directors, 
in  token  of  their  profound  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  faithful  labors,  presented  him  with 
thanks  and  a superb  service  of  plate,  which 
still  garnishes  his  hospitable  table  at  his 
charming  retreat  in  the  “land  of  steady 
habits.” 

The  schools  of  the  Academy  were  objects 
of  Mr.  Cummings’s  special  care,  and  he 
conducted  them  with  great  success  for 
many  years  according  to  a plan  of  his 
own  devising.  For  several  years  he  con- 
ducted a private  school  of  design  of  his 
own  with  great  success.  His  energies  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents never  flagged.  Nor  were  his  tastes 
or  his  labors  confined  to  that  sphere  alone ; 
scientific  and  literary  bodies,  as  well  as 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city,  felt 
his  influence.  In  his  prime  Mr.  Cum- 
mings was  one  of  the  busiest  of  men. 

When  in  1838  his  friend  Professor 
Morse  was  ready  to  exhibit  his  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  to  the  public  in  his 
rooms  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Cummings  and  his  family  with 
a few  others  were  invited  to#be  present  as 
witnesses  of  the  experimental  exhibition. 
That  exhibition  was  made  by  wires  stretch- 
ed around  the  room.  Gentlemen  present 
were  requested  to  frame  brief  dispatches 
for  transmission.  One  of  them,  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Cummings,  who  had  lately 
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received  military  promotion,  gave:  u At- 
tention— the  universe!  By  kingdoms — 
right  wheel !” 

In  military  science  and  tactics  Mr.  Cum- 
mings bec^e  very  efficient.  In  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  N.Y.  S.  Light  Infantry  he 
passed  through  all  the  official  grades,  from 
ensign  to  colonel,  and  commanded  it  sev- 
eral years.  In  1838,  Governor  Seward  com- 
missioned him  brigadier-general,  his  com- 
mand embracing  many  of  the  “crack11 
uniformed  companies  of  the  city.  General 
Cummings  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
soundest  military  jurists  in  the  country. 
His  decisions,  made  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
though  sometimes  contested  by  the  most 
eminent  legal  talent  of  the  city,  were  nev- 
er reversed  by  higher  authority.  The  su- 
perior discipline  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  produced  an  emulation  in  mili- 
tary circles  in  the  city  which  has  increased 
with  the  lapse  of  years. 

General  Cummings  made  small  copies 
in  water-colors  of  General  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington tYom  Stuart  rs  port  ra  its  in  the  Boston 
A thenamm . In  1851 , a Governor-General 
of  Canada,  seeing  and  admiring  them,  said, 
“ How  my  Queen  would  delight  in  such  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  Washington  !'*  The  artist 
generously  presented  it  to  her  Majesty, 
and  with  a letter  of  acknowledgment  from 
her  lie  received  a beautiful  gold  medal 
bearing  her  effigy  on  one  aide. 

After  seeing  the  present  home- building 
Of  the  Academy  completed,  the  progress 
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toward  which  he  had  watched  with  tender 
solicitude  as  a trustee  and  one  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  General  Cummings  relin- 
quished the  treasurership  in  1866,  after 
administering  its  required  duties  for  about 
forty  years  without  intermission.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  left  the  city,  and 
retired  to  a beautiful  home  which  he  had 
prepared  in  the  quiet  village  of  Mansfield 
Centre,  in  Connecticut,  where  lie  has  since 
resided,  passing  the  winter  months  with 
his  children  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Both  General  and  Mrs.  Cummings  (they 
were  married  in  1822)  are  still  blessed  with 
the  most  vigorous  physical  and  mental 
health,  the  love  and  reverence  of  numer- 
ous children  and  their  children's  children, 
and  the  exquisite  delight  of  a pure  and  se- 
rene domestic  life.  The  example  of  a 
matrimonial  career  so  long  and  so  happy 
has  seldom  been  witnessed.  He  is  small 
in  stature,  compact  in  figure,  dignified  and 
refined  in  maimers,  amiable,  and  over- 
flowing with  good -humor. 

General  Cummings  has  contributed 
much  to  the  literature  of  art  by  numerous 
lectures  and  essays.  In  1865  he  completed 
and  published  an  octavo  volume  of  364 
pages,  entitled  Historical  Ana  ah  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design . This  will 
forever  remain  an  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy history  of  the  foundation  and 
progress  of  the  National  Academy  of  the 
Arts  of  Design  during  the  first  forty  years 
of  its  existence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  A PARTY  OF  TRAVELLERS  SET  OUT  ON  A JOURNEY. 

TITHE  train  for  the  North  was  about  to  start  from  Madrid,  and  the  station  was  filled 
X with  the  usual  varied  and  bustling-  crowd.  Throngs  0f  soldiers  were  there: 

throngs  of  priests;  throngs  of 
civilians:  throngs  of  peasants; 
‘ ‘ ^ all  moving  to  and  fro,  inter- 

mingled with  the  railway  em 
ployen,  and  showing  the  }hjwop 
of  steam  to  stir  tip.  even  the  lazy 
Spaniard  to  unwonted  punct.u- 
V ality  and  portentous*  activity. 

In  the  midst  of  tins  busy  scene 
two  men  stood  apart,  each  by 
mm  _ , ■ ,v- vi-'v  ; fij'lfHH  himself,  with  eyes  fixed  upon 

Hthe  entrance,  as  though  expect- 
Mill '•praHHSjdHi  ing  some  one  whose  advent  was 

Ijyf'ftr  k:  * Wj9fiPir  of  no  ordinary  importance.  One 

l&wfl  of  these  was  an  unmistakable 

'm  it;  Spaniard,  of  medium  size,  dark 

dfjgj1  Ilf  ‘ WjfrTOfBl*  complexion,  penetrating  Mack 

eyes,  and  sombre  countenance. 
H is  dress  was  that  of  a civilian, 
^ but  his  l>earing  was  military. 
j«  and  his  face  and  general  ex- 

^ - M pression  savored  of  the  camp. 

|jj;  M The  other  was  an  Englishman, 

with  all  his  country  beaming  in 
his  face,  hill  in  stature,  light  in 
- ' - ^IMbI  ?:*  "WBii  complexion. with  gray  eyes,  and 

open,  frank  expression.  He  had 
a thin  mustache,  flaxen  side 
‘ '$;  whiskers,  and  no  He 

: stood  in  an  easy,  nonchalant  at- 

titude. with  an  eyeglass  stuck 
)U  01,0  °y°'  and  H light  cane  in 
his  hand,  which  he  switched 


persons.  i?irsi,  there  was  an 
elderly  man,  florid,  stout ish, 
and  fussy — the  Paterfamilias  of 
Punch , with  a dash  of  the  heavy 
father  of  comedy.  He  was  ev- 
idently in  a terrible  strait,  and 
halting  between  two  opinions, 
namely,  whether  be  should  stay 
and  watch  over  his  family,  or  go  away  aud  see  after  his  luggage.  Then  there  was  a 
lady  of  certain  or  uncertain  age— a faded,  washed-out  blonde,  who  surveyed  the  scene 
with  a mixture  of  trepidation  and  caution. 
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Neither  of  these,  however,  could  have 
had  any  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  two 
watchers ; and  it  must  have  been  the  third 
member  of  this  party  who  had  led  them  to 
lie  in  wait. 

In  truth,  this  third  one  seemed  well 
worthy  of  such  attention.  She  was  a 
young  lady,  of  slight  and  elegant  figure, 
with  a sweet  and  lovely  face,  round,  arch, 
full  of  liveliness,  merriment,  and  volatili- 
ty, which  were  expressed  in  every  glance 
of  her  sparkling  eyes.  And  while  the 
man  fidgeted  and  the  woman  fussed,  this 
young  person  stood  with  admirable  self- 
possession,  looking  round  inquiringly,  as 
though  she  too  might  be  expecting  some 
one. 

Paterfamilias  hesitated  a little  longer, 
and  then  made  up  his  mind,  for,  telling 
the  ladies  to  wait,  he  hurried  away  after 
his  luggage.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  than 
the  two  young  men,  who  had  held  back 
till  then,  hurried  to  the  spot.  The  Eng- 
lishman reached  it  first.  The  elder  lady, 
on  seeing  him,  stared  for  an  instant,  and 
then  abruptly  turned  her  back,  thus  giv- 
ing him  the  cut  direct  in  the  most  pointed 
and  insulting  manner.  In  thus  turning 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
Spaniard,  who  made  a very  ceremonious 
bow,  saying, 

“It  gif  me  mooch  pleasure,  Madame 
Russell,  to  pay  my  respetts,  an1  to  weesh 
the  good-day.” 

At  this  the  lady  hesitated,  as  though 
intending  to  give  this  man  also  the  cut, 
but  finally  she  chose  to  be  gracious;  so 
extending  her  hand,  she  said, 

“Thanks,  Captain  Lopez;  I’m  glad  to 
see  you,  for  Mr.  Russell  has  left  us,  and 
I’m  a little  frightened  in  this  crowd.” 

“ Oh,  then,”  said  Lopez,  u I hope  to  haf 
the  honnaire  to  condutt  you  to  the  car- 
riage, and  to  say  the  adios.” 

“Oh,  thanks,”  said  Mrs.  Russell;  “I 
shall  really  feel  very  much  obliged.” 

Now  the  Englishman  had  scarcely  seem- 
ed to  notice  the  insult  of  Mrs.  Russell ; for, 
brushing  past  her,  he  had  instantly  ad- 
vanced toward  the  young  lady  aforesaid, 
and  seized  her  hand  with  a quick,  strong, 
hungry  grasp.  And  the  young  lady  afore- 
said, whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  him  as 
he  advanced,  grasped  his  hand  also,  while 
a flush  passed  over  her  lovely  face,  and 
her  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  a look 
which  might  well  thrill  through  and 
through  the  favored  recipient  of  such  a 
glance. 


“Why,  Mr.  Ashby!”  said  she,  in  inno- 
cent surprise — “you  here ?” 

“Katie,”  said  Ashby,  in  a tremulous 
voice — “little  darling,”  he  continued,  in 
a lower  tone — “didn’t  you  know  that  I’d 
be  here  ?” 

“Well,  I should  have  felt  disappoint- 
ed,” said  Katie,  softly,  “if  you  had  not 
been  here.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Russell  turned, 
and  said,  sharply, 

“ Come,  Katie.” 

“All  right,”  said  Ashby,  coolly;  “I’ll 
see  Miss  Westlotorn  on  board  the  train.” 

Mrs.  Russell  looked  vexed. 

“Katie,”  she  said,  “I  wish  you  to  stay 
by  me.” 

“Oh  yes,  auntie  dearest,”  said  Katie, 
with  her  usual  self-possession ; “ of  course 
I shall.” 

But  she  made  not  the  slightest  move- 
ment to  leave  Ashby,  and  this  annoyed 
Mrs.  Russell  all  the  more.  She  looked  all 
around,  as  though  for  help.  The  Span- 
iard’s eyes  were  all  ablaze  with  wrath 
and  jealousy. 

“Madame  Russell,”  said  he,  in  an  eager 
voice,  “commanda  me,  I beg;  I shall 
help.” 

These  words  were  plainly  audible  to 
Ashby,  who,  however,  only  smiled. 

“Madame,”  said  Lopez,  still  more  eager- 
ly, “commanda  me.  Shall  I condutt  the 
mees  ?” 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Russell  seemed  in- 
clined to  accept  the  proffered  aid,  but  it 
was  only  for  a moment.  The  good  lady 
was  timid.  She  dreaded  a scene.  A quar- 
rel in  so  public  a place  between  these  two 
jealous  and  hot-headed  youths  would  be 
too  terrible,  so  she  at  once  gave  way. 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  she  said,  hurriedly. 
“Thanks,  Captain  Lopez,  I think  I shall 
ask  you  to  conduct  me  to  our  carriage. 

Mr.  Russell  will  be  with  us  immediately.” 

Upon  this  Lopez  offered  his  arm,  which 
Mrs.  Russell  took,  and  they  both  went  off. 
Ashby  followed  slowly  with  Katie. 

“Katie,”  said  he,  after  a pause,  “I’m 
going  too.” 

“ What!”  said  Katie,  in  a joyous  voice, 

“in  this  train ?” 

“Yes,  along  with  you.” 

“How  perfectly  lovely!”  said  Katie — 
which  expression  showed  that  these  two 
were  on  very  good  terms  with  one  an- 
other. “But  then,  you  ^::ow,”  she  re- 
sumed, “Mr.  Russell  has  the  carriage  for 
us  only.” 
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41  Oh,  well,  it’s  all  the  same,”  said  Ash- 
by. “I’m  going  on  in  the  same  train. 
That  will  be  happiness  enough.  But  see 
here,”  he  added,  in  a hurried  voice,  44  take 
this  letter;”  and  with  this  he  slipped  a 
letter  into  her  hand,  which  she  instantly 
concealed  in  her  pocket.  “I’ll  see  you 
to-night  at  Burgos,”  he  continued  in  a 
low  tone,  4 4 and  then  at  Biarritz  or  Ba- 
yonne. I have  friends  in  both  places. 
You  must  do  what  I ask  you.  You  must 
be  mine.  You  must,  darling.  Don’t 
mind  these  confounded  Russells.  They’re 
nothing  to  you  compared  with  me.  Rus- 
sell has  no  right  to  interfere.  He’s  not 
your  uncle ; he’s  only  a miserable  guard- 
ian; and  he’s  a contemptible  scoundrel 
too,  and  I told  him  so  to  his  face.  He’s 
planning  to  get  you  to  marry  that  cad  of 
a son  of  his.  But  read  my  letter.  Make 
up  your  mind  to-day,  darling.  I’ll  see 
you  to-night  at  Burgos.” 

Ashby  poured  forth  this  in  a quiet,  low, 
earnest  voice  as  they  traversed  the  short 
space  that  lay  between  them  and  the  cars, 
while  Katie  listened  in  silence.  Mean- 
while the  others  had  reached  a carriage, 
which  Mrs.  Russell  entered.  Lopez  imme- 
diately followed. 

44  Oh,  look!”  cried  Katie;  “Captain  Lo- 
pez has  gone  into  our  carriage.  He  must 
be  going  to  travel  with  us.” 

44  The  infernal  sneak !”  growled  Ashby. 
“But  then,”  he  continued,  “what’s  the 
use  of  that?  He  can’t  go.  Why,  old 
Russell  hates  him  worse  than  me.” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Russell  put  forth 
her  head. 

“Katie!”  she  called,  in  a thin,  shrill 
voice. 

44  Yes,  auntie  dear,”  said  Katie. 

44  In  a moment,”  chimed  in  Ashby. 

“Perhaps  I’d  better  go,”  said  Katie; 
44  she’s  so  horrid,  you  know.” 

44  Then,”  said  Ashby,  “good-by  for  the 
present,  my  own  darling.” 

Saying  this,  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
deliberately  kissed  her  two  or  three  times. 
Katie  then  darted  away  and  entered  the 
carriage,  to  find  Mrs.  Russell  speechless 
with  indignation. 

The  moment  Katie  had  gone,  up  came 
Russell  in  a fury. 

44  Look  here,  sir!”  he  cried,  shaking  his 
fist  at  Ashby.  44 1 say,  sir!  Look  here, 
sir ! You  scoundrel ! Didn’t  I tell  you — ” 

“ And  look  here,  you !”  said  Ashby,  in  a 
stern  voice,  laying  his  hand  heavily  on  the 
other’s  shoulder,  “none  of  this  insolence, 


my  good  man,  or  I shall  have  to  teach  you 
better  manners.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  Katie  is  engaged  to  me,  and  that  I 
mean  to  make  her  my  wife.” 

44  You  shall  never!”  cried  Russell,  pas- 
sionately; 4 4 never!  never!” 

“Pooh!”  exclaimed  Ashby,  contemptu- 
ously. 

“ I’m  her  guardian,”  said  Russell. 

“That  may  be,”  said  Ashby,  calmly, 

4 4 but  only  for  a few  months  longer.  I 
can  wait.  Don’t  be  alarmed.” 

44  You  shall  never  marry  her!” 

4 4 Pooh,  my  good  man ! Attend  to  your 
luggage.” 

Muttering  inarticulate  threats,  mingled 
with  curses,  Russell  now  stamped  off,  and 
entered  the  carriage.  Here  he  found  Lo- 
pez. At  the  sight  of  the  man  his  fury 
burst  all  bounds.  With  Ashby  he  had 
felt  under  some  restraint;  but  with  Lopez 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  or- 
dered him  out  in  the  most  insulting  man- 
ner. 

Lopez,  however,  refused  to  stir,  telling 
him  that  Madame  Russell  had  given  him 
permission  to  remain. 

44 Madame  Russell  be  hanged!”  roared 
the  other.  44  You  get  out  of  this,  or  else 
I’ll  kick  you  out!” 

“ No,  sefior,”  said  Lopez,  coolly,  “ I ad- 
visa  you  not  to  try  violencia.” 

For  a moment  Russell  measured  him 
from  head  to  foot;  but  the  sight  of  the 
sinewy  young  Spaniard  did  not  re-assure 
him.  His  own  muscles  were  somewhat 
flabby,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  a struggle 
with  this  vigorous  youth. 

So  he  chose  another  and  a safer  mode. 
He  sprang  out  and  began  to  bawl  loudly 
for  the  guard.  But,  very  unfortunately, 
Russell  could  not  speak  a word  of  Spanish, 
and  when  the  guard  came  up  he  could  not 
explain  himself.  And  so  Russell,  after 
all,  might  have  had  to  travel  with  his  un- 
welcome companion  had  not  an  unexpect- 
ed ally  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This 
was  Ashby,  who  had  been  standing  by, 
and  had  comprehended  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Now  Ashby  could  speak  Spanish 
like  a native. 

4 4 See  here,  Russell,”  said  he,  “I  don’t 
mind  giving  you  a lift.  What's  the  row  ?” 

Russell  hesitated  for  a moment,  but  his 
rage  against  Lopez  had  quite  swallowed 
up  his  anger  at  Ashby,  and  he  accepted 
the  aid  of  the  latter.  So  he  went  on  to 
explain  what  Ashby  very  well  knew — the 
situation  in  the  carriage.  Ashby  there- 
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upon  explained  to  the  guard.  The  guard  Arriving  outside,  however,  our  noble 
then  ordered  Lopez  out.  At  which  sum-  hidalgo  found  the  blast  of  war  blowing, 
raons.  the  gallant  captain  thought  fit  to  and  so  he  at  once  proceeded  to  stiffen  his 
beat  a retreat,  which  he  effected  in  good  sinews  and  summon  up  his  blood.  Tak- 


WUY,  MR.  A? HUY  !— YOf  flEftE  [SRE  PAGE  865;] 


order,  drums  beating  and  colors  living, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  polite  regret 
to  the  ladies  mid  many  wishes  for  a plea- 
sant journey. 


mg  no  notice  of  Russell,  he  advanced  to 
Ashby.  “Seiior/’  said  he,  in  Spanish, 
‘v  for  the  part  that  you  have  taken  in  tins 
matter  I will  call  you  to  account.'' 
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Ashby  smiled  disdainfully. 

“You  have  insulted  me,”  said  Lopez, 
fiercely.  “This  insult  must  be  washed 
out  in  blood — your  heart’s-blood  or  mine. 
I am  going  in  this  train.” 

“ Indeed ! So  am  I,”  said  Ashby. 

“We  shall  find  a place— and  a time.” 

“ Whenever  you  please,”  said  the  other, 
shortly. 

“ Sefior,  I will  communicate  with  you.” 

Both  the  young  men  bowed,  and  with 
their  hearts  full  of  hate  they  separated  to 
take  their  places  in  the  train. 

And  now  at  this  particular  juncture 
there  came  forth  from  behind  a pillar  a 
female  figure,  which  figure  had  been  there 
for  some  time,  and  had  closely  watched 
the  whole  of  Ashby’s  proceedings  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  impossible  to 
see  her  face,  but  her  graceful  shape  and 
quiet,  active  movements  indicated  youth, 
and  suggested  possible  beauty.  This  fig- 
ure hastened  toward  the  train,  and  entered 
the  very  carriage  into  which  Ashby  had 
gone. 

The  next  moment  the  guard  banged  the 
door  to  behind  her,  the  great  bell  rang,  the 
engine  puffed  and  snorted,  and  then,  with 
the  roar  of  steam,  the  clank  of  machin- 
ery, and  the  rumble  of  many  wheels,  the 
long  train  thundered  out  of  the  station  on 
its  eventful  journey  to  the  North. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  MR.  ASHBY  MEETS  WITH  A VERY  DEAR 
AND  VERY  LOVELY  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

On  entering  the  carriage  Ashby  took  a 
seat  and  prepared  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable for  the  journey.  The  hurried 
events  of  the  last  few  minutes,  the  fare- 
well to  Katie,  the  prospect  of  a new  meet- 
ing at  Burgos,  the  additional  prospect  of 
a hostile  encounter  with  Lopez,  were  cer- 
tainly sufficient  food  for  reflection.  Con- 
sequently he  was  in  a fit  of  abstraction  so 
profound  that  he  did  not  notice  the  female 
who  entered  the  carriage. 

As  the  train  rolled  out,  the  new-comer 
also  made  herself  comfortable  in  her  seat, 
which,  being  opposite  to  that  of  Ashby, 
gave  her  the  opportunity  of  examining 
his  face  at  her  leisure,  if  she  felt  so  in- 
clined, while  she  herself  was  so  closely 
veiled  as  to  baffle  recognition.  Her  dress, 
though  very  plain,  was  in  the  latest  fash- 
ion, and  she  wore  with  inimitable  grace 


that  marvellous  Spanish  mantilla  which  is 
equally  adapted  to  adorn  and  to  conceal. 
Although  in  the  opposite  seat,  she  was  not 
close  to  Ashby,  but  at  the  other  end  of 
the  compartment,  in  which  position  she 
could  watch  him  the  more  easily.  These 
two  were  the  only  occupants. 

Once  or  twice  Ashby's  eyes  fell  on  her 
as  he  raised  his  head  or  changed  his  posi- 
tion; but  he  paid  no  attention  to  her,  nor 
did  he  even  seem  aware  of  her  existence : 
while  she  sat  veiled,  so  that  the  direction 
of  her  glance  could  not  be  seen. 

For  about  half  an  hour  the  situation 
remained  unaltered,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  lady  made  a re-adjustment 
of  her  mantilla  which  exposed  all  her 
head  and  face.  The  hands  which  were 
raised  to  perform  this  act  were  soft,  round, 
plump,  and  dimpled,  and  might  of  them- 
selves have  attracted  the  admiration  of 
one  less  preoccupied  than  Ashby;  while 
the  face  that  was  now  revealed  was  one 
which  might  have  roused  the  dullest  of 
mortals.  It  was  a dark  olive  face,  with 
features  of  exquisite  delicacy;  the  eyes 
were  large,  lustrous,  and  melting,  fringed 
with  long  lashes;  the  eyebrows  delicate- 
ly pencilled;  the  hair  rich  black,  glossy, 
and  waving  in  innumerable  ripples.  Her 
cheeks  were  dimpled, 'and  her  lips  were 
curved  into  a faint  smile  as  she  sat  with  a 
demure  face  and  watched  Ashby.  It  may 
have  been  a certain  mesmerism  in  her 
gaze,  or  it  may  only  have  been  that  Ash- 
by had  at  last  grown  weary  of  his  own 
thoughts,  for  suddenly  he  looked  up,  and 
caught  her  eyes  fixed  thus  on  him.  For 
a moment  an  expression  of  astonishment 
filled  his  face ; then  the  smile  of  the  lady 
deepened,  and  her  eyes  fell. 

At  this  Ashby  jumped  from  his  seat. 

4 4 By  heavens !”  he  exclaimed.  4 4 Dolo- 
res ! Oh,  Dolores !” 

He  uttered  these  words  with  a strange 
intonation,  yet  there  was  joy  in  his  eyes 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  together  with 
the  wonder  that  had  been  at  first  display- 
ed. As  he  spoke  he  seized  her  hand  in 
both  of  his,  and,  holding  it  fast,  seated 
himself  in  the  place  immediately  opposite. 
After  a moment  Dolores  drew  away  her 
hand  with  a light  laugh. 

“Ah,  sefior,”  said  she,  “you  do  not  seem 
very  quick  at  recognizing  your  old  ac- 
quaintances.” # 

She  spoke  with  the  purest  Castilian  ac- 
cent, and  the  rich  and  mellow  tones  of  her 
voice  were  inexpressibly  sweet. 
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“I — I had  no  idea— no  idea  that  you 
•were  anywhere  near.  You  were  the  last, 
the  very  last  person  that  I could  have  ex- 
pected to  see.  How  could  I expect  to  see 
you  here.  Dolores  ? I thought  that  you 
were  still  at  Valencia,  And  are  you 
alone  V' 

“ Yes— inst  now— from  here  to  Burgos. 
I am  on  my  way  to  visit  tny  aunt  at  Pam- 
peluna.  She  is  ill.  Mamma  could  not 
come  with  me.  Tor  she  is  ill  too.  So  I 
have  to  tre  el  alone.  The  good  Tilda 
came  with  rue  to  Madrid,  but  had  to  re- 
turn to  mamma.  There  was  no  time  to 
seek  another  companion.  Besides,  it  is 
only  from  here  to  Burgos/' 

“Oh,  Dolores,  little  Dolores !”  cried  Ash- 
by. * how  delightful  it  is  to  see  you  again  ! 
What  a lucky  chance {'r 

“ But  it  was  not  altogether  chance/’ said 
Dolores. 

How  ?7 

“'Why,  I saw  you.’* 

“Saw  me  t" 

'‘Yes;  I was  watching  you.  You  sc»\ 


I was  in  the  station  waiting  for  the  train, 
and  saw  you  come  in,  I then  watched 
you  all  the  time  till  you  entered  this  car- 
riage, and  then  I came  here  too.  Nowy 
sir!*' 

Saying  this.  Dolores  tossed  her  pretty 
little  head  with  a triumphant  air,  and 
smiled  more  bewitch ingly  than  ever. 

“You  see/’  she  continued,  in  the  frank- 
est and  most  engaging  manner.  “ I was  so 
veiled  that  no  one  could  know  me.  and 
when  I saw  you  1 was  very  glad  indeed ; 
and  I thought  I would  follow  you,  and 
fcjieak  to  you.  and  see  if  you  had  any  re- 
membrance left  of  poor  little  me.’’ 

For  a moment  there  was  a shade  of  em- 
barrassment on  Ashby’s  face,  ami  then  it 
passed.  lie  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
fervently, 

“ Dolores, he  said,  “ dear  little  friend 
of  mine,  I can  never  forget  you  as  long  as 
I live,  and  all  that  w as  done  for  me  by  you 
and  yours.  This  sudden  meeting  with  you 
is  the  most  delightful  thing  that  could  posp 
xibly  have  ^penedly 


- ..  . 
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Dolores  laughed,  and  again  drew  her 
hand  demurely  away. 

“But  oh,  Sefior  Ashby,”  she  said,  “how 
absent  you  were  in  the  station ! — and  here 
—not  one  look  for  the  poor  Dolores !” 

“Oh,  Dolores!”  said  Ashby,  in  a tone 
of  tender  apology,  “how  could  I imagine 
that  it  was  you?  You  were  veiled  so 
olosely  that  no  one  could  recognize  you. 
Why  did  you  not  speak  before  ?” 

“Ah,  sefior,  young  ladies  in  Spain  can 
not  be  so  bold  as  I hear  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. Even  this  is  an  unheard-of  adven- 
ture— that  I,  a young  lady,  should  travel 
alone.  But  it  is  a case  of  life  and  death, 
you  know,  and  it  is  only  from  here  to 
Burgos,  where  I shall  find  friends.  And 
then  I wanted  to  speak  to  you  once  more. 
And  you,  sefior — are  you  going  to  England 
now  ?” 

Again  there  came  over  Ashby’s  face  a 
look  of  embarrassment.  His  present  jour- 
ney was  a delicate  subject,  which  he  could 
not  discuss  very  well  with  Dolores. 

“Well,  no,”  he  said,  after  a brief  pause. 
“I’m  only  going  as  far  as  Bayonne — on 
business.  But  how  long  it  seems  since  I 
saw  you,  Dolores  1 It’s  more  than  a 
year.” 

“ And  have  I changed,  sefior  ?”  she  ask- 
ed, sweetly. 

“Yes,”  said  Ashby,  looking  at  her  in- 
tently. 

Dolores  returned  his  look  with  another, 
the  intensity  of  which  was  wonderful  to 
Ashby.  He  seemed  to  look  into  the  depths 
of  her  soul,  and  the  lustrous  eyes  which 
were  fastened  on  his  appeared  as  though 
they  strove  to  read  his  inmost  heart.  Her 
manner,  however,  was  light  and  bantering, 
and  it  was  with  a merry  smile  that  she 
went  on : 

“Ah!  so  I have  changed?  And  how, 
sefior — for  the  better  ?” 

“No,  and  yes,” said  Ashby,  drinking  in 
her  dark,  deep,  liquid  glances.  “In  the 
first  place,  you  could  not  possibly  be  bet- 
ter or  more  beautiful  than  you  used  to  be ; 
but,  in  the  second  place,  you  are  more  wo- 
manly.” 

“ But  I am  not  yet  seventeen,  sefior.” 

“ I know,”  said  Ashby,  “of  course.” 

“And  you  have  not  yet  asked  after  the 
dear  one — the  mamma,  who  loves  you  so,” 
said  Dolores,  in  rather  an  inconsequential 
way. 

4 4 1 was  thinking  of  you,  so  that  all  other 
thoughts  were  driven  out  of  my  head.” 

“ That’s  pretty,” said  Dolores;  “but  do 


you  not  want  to  hear  about  the  dear 
mamma  ?” 

4 4 Of  course.  I shall  love  her  and  revere 
her  till  I die.  Did  she  not  save  my  life  ? 
Was  she  not  a mother  to  me  in  my  sorest 
need  ? And  you,  Dolores — ” 

He  stopped  short,  and  seemed  somewhat 
confused  and  agitated. 

44  Yes,”  said  Dolores,  in  a tone  of  inde- 
scribable tenderness ; 44  yes,  she  loved  you 
— the  dear  mamma — like  a mother,  and 
has  always  talked  about  you.  It  is  always, 
Dolores,  child,  sing  that  song  that  Sefior 
Assebi  taught  you  ; sing  that  beautiful, 
beautiful  English  song  of  ‘Sweet  Home’; 
sing  that  sweetest,  loveliest,  most  mourn- 
ful Scottish  song  of  4 Lochaber.’  ” 

And  here,  in  a voice  full  of  exquisite 
tenderness  and  pathos,  Dolores  sang  that 
mournful  air,  “Lochaber,”  with  Spanish 
words.  The  tender  regret  of  her  voice  af- 
fected herself ; she  faltered,  and  her  eyes 
filled ; but  the  tears  were  instantly  chased 
away  by  a sunny  smile. 

“And  so,  sefior,”  said  she,  “you  see 
that  I have  forgotten  nothing  of  it— 
nothing.” 

4 4 Nor  I,  ” said  Ashby ; 4 4 nor  I — nothing. 
I have  forgotten  not  one  thing.” 

His  voice  was  low  and  tremulous.  There 
was  a strange  yearning  look  in  his  eyes. 
With  a sudden  impulse  he  held  out  his 
hand  as  though  to  take  hers,  but  Dolores 
gently  drew  hers  away. 

“And  have  you  been  in  Madrid  ever 
since  ?”  she  asked,  in  a tone  that  seemed  to 
convey  something  of  reproach. 

4 4 No,  ” said  Ashby.  4 4 You  know,  when 
I fell  ill  at  Valencia,  where  you  saved  my 
life  by  your  tender  care,  I was  on  my  way 
to  Barcelona.  When  I left  you  I resumed 
my  interrupted  journey.  Then  I went  to 
Marseilles  and  Leghorn,  then  to  Cadiz, 
and  finally  to  Madrid.  I’ve  been  in  Madrid 
three  months.” 

44  And  you  didn’t  think  it  worth  while 
to  write  to  us  in  all  that  long  time  ?”  said 
Dolores,  with  a reproachfulness  in  her 
tone  which  was  now  very  marked. 

“Write?”  said  Ashby;  “why,  I wrote 
twice — once  from  Marseilles,  and  once 
from  Leghorn.” 

44  We  never  heard,”  said  Dolores,  sadly 
— “not  once.” 

“But  I wrote,”  said  Ashby,  earnestly. 
“ Don’t  you  believe  me,  Dolores  ?” 

“Believe  you,  sefior?  What  a ques- 
tion ! It  was  the  fault  of  the  post-office  in 
these  times  of  trouble — that  was  all.  And, 
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sefior,  I am  very  glad  to  know  all,  for  I did 
not  know  what  to  think  about  it.” 

“ And  am  I forgiven,  Dolores  ?”  Ashby 
asked. 

Dolores  replied  with  a sweet  smile,  and 
held  out  her  hand,  which  the  young  man 
took  and  pressed  tenderly,  not  caring  to 
let  it  go. 

“ I did  not  know,”  said  he,  “ there  was 
anything  against  me  to  be  forgiven;  but 
this  is  a sign  that  you  are  the  same  Dolores 
that  you  were  a year  ago.” 

4 ‘ Always,  ” said  she, 4 4 always  the  same 
and  then  she  withdrew  her  hand. 

44  And  now,  sefior,”  said  she,  with  a per- 
-ceptible  effort,  as  of  one  who  approaches  a 
disagreeable  subject,  “this  beautiful  In- 
glesa — who  is  she  ?” 

Ashby’s  eyes  fell  before  the  fixed  and 
profound  inquiry  of  those  of  Dolores,  who 
watched  him  closely,  and  lost  nothing  of 
his  change  of  features. 

44  This  lady  ?”  said  he,  and  hesitated. 

44  Yes,”  said  Dolores,  gently. 

“She  is  a — a Miss  Westlotorn.” 

“And  she  loves  you  very,  very,  very 
dearly  and  tenderly,”  said  Dolores,  in  a 
quick,  breathless  voice;  “and  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  married  to  her,  and  she  will  soon 
be  your  wife.” 

Ashby  said  nothing,  but  sat  looking 
strangely  embarrassed. 

44  You  never  mentioned  her  to  us  at  Va- 
lencia,” continued  Dolores. 

“No,”  said  Ashby. 

4 4 And  why  not?”  asked  Dolores,  who 
saw  his  confusion,  but  was  eager  to  know 
the  truth. 

44 1 had  not  seen  her,”  said  Ashby. 

44  You  had  not  seen  her,”  repeated  Do- 
lores. “Ah!” — she  hesitated  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  went  on — 44  so  you  saw  her 
afterward.  And  she  loves  you !” 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  in- 
describable tenderness  and  mournfulness. 
44  And — she — loves — you,”  she  repeated,  in 
a voice  that  had  sunk  almost  to  a whisper; 
“and  she  is  to  be  your  wife — the  English 
girl!” 

“Well,”  said  Ashby,  making  an  effort 
to  overcome  his  embarrassment,  “ it  is — it 
is  about  time.  The  fact  is,  I — I did  ask 
her  to — to  be  my  wife.” 

44  And  she  ?” 

“She?  Well — she  said  she  would,  I 
think,” said  Ashby,  evasively. 

44  You  think!”  exclaimed  Dolores. 

44  Well,  you  see,  there’s  a difficultv.” 

“A  difficulty?” 


“Yes.  Her  guardian  will  not  con- 
sent.” 

44  But  that  is  nothing,”  said  Dolores,  in 
an  animated  tone.  44  You  must  take  her 
and  run  away  with  her.” 

Ashby  looked  at  Dolores  with  a strange, 
eager,  hungry  gaze. 

“ But  there’s  another  objection,”  said  he. 

44  Objection  ? What  is  that  ?” 

“I  don’t  want  to.” 

44  What  ?”  asked  Dolores,  in  surprise. 

Ashby  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then 
said,  with  an  effort, 

44 1 thought  before  we  left  that  I loved 
her;  but  since  I have  seen  you  again — I 
feel — that  I do  not.” 

These  words  were  spoken  rapidly,  in  a 
low,  feverish  whisper.  At  first  Dolores 
started  as  though  she  had  been  shot.  Then 
she  averted  her  face,  and  held  up  her  hands 
deprecatingly. 

44  Ah,”  said  she,  in  a sad  voice,  44  that  is 
all  idle,  idle,  idle,  foolish,  foolish,  foolish 
compliment,  and  nothing  more.  You 
must  not  say  that  again,  or  I will  never 
forgive  you — never,  never.” 

At  this  Ashby  was  brought  back  to  his 
senses  with  a sudden  and  wholesome 
shock,  and  said  no  more  upon  that  point. 
In  fact,  he  now  felt  afraid  that  he  had 
said  altogether  too  much. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  ASHBY  MEETS  WITH  ANOTHER  FRIEND, 
AND  HOW  HE  TAKES  HIM  INTO 
HIS  CONFIDENCE. 

That  evening  they  arrived  at  Burgos, 
where,  on  account  of  troubles  along  the 
line,  the  train  was  to  remain  until  ten 
o’clock  on  the  following  day.  Dolores  in- 
formed Ashby  that  she  was  going  to  stay 
with  friends,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  her  to  the  house,  in  spite  of 
his  earnest  entreaties.  She  had  been  in 
Burgos  before,  she  said.  The  house  was 
not  far  from  the  station,  and  she  was  firm 
in  her  resolve  to  go  alone.  Ashby  follow- 
ed her,  however,  and  saw  her  pass  in  safe- 
ty through  the  streets  and  into  a large  and 
venerable  house  not  far  from  the  cathedral. 

He  then  retraced  his  steps,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  Fonda  del  Norte, 
where  he  put  up  for  the  night. 

Here,  after  dinner,  he  loitered  about  for 
a time,  meditating  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  conjecturing  about  the  morrow. 
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His  situation  was  growing  somewhat  com- 
plicated; for  there  was  Katie,  whom  he 
had  promised  to  see  at  Burgos;  but  on 
leaving  the  train  he  had  followed  Dolores, 
and  now  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  where 
the  Russells  had  gone.  They  were  not  at 
the  Fonda  del  Norte.  It  was  also  too  late 
now  to  hunt  them  up,  and  too  late  to  hope 
to  see  Katie.  That  must  be  postponed  till 
the  morrow. 

Ashby  was  beginning  to  feel  more  mel- 
ancholy than  ever  in  his  life  before,  when 
suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  a loud  excla- 
mation. 

“Well,  by  Jove!  Halloo,  old  boy! 
Ashby  himself,  by  all  that’s  wonderful !” 

At  this  Ashby  looked  up,  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  heartily  wringing  the  hand 
of  the  new-comer. 

“Rivers!  Harry  Rivers!  How  are  you, 
my  boy  ? and  where  in  the  world  did  you 
come  from  ?” 

“ By  Jove!  do  you  know,  old  fellow,” 
said  Harry  Rivers,  “ I call  this  no  end  of 
a piece  of  good  luck.  I’ve  been  bored  to 
death  at  Burgos.  But  come  along  to  my 
rooms  and  give  an  account  of  yourself.” 

The  two  friends  then  went  off,  and  soon 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  rooms  of 
Harry  Rivers,  with  some  flasks  of  wine 
and  Havanas  to  help  along  the  evening 
hours. 

Harry  Rivers  was  of  about  the  same  age 
as  Ashby,  but  totally  different  in  appear- 
ance. He  was  of  medium  height,  very 
well  knit  in  his  frame,  and  very  well 
dressed.  His  hair  was  crisp  and  curling; 
his  brow  broad  and  open ; his  eyes  full  of 
light,  and  life,  and  volatility.  He  had  a 
small  mustache,  but  no  beard  or  whiskers, 
and  his  laughing  eyes,  with  his  smooth 
face  and  winning  smile,  gave  him  a most 
engaging  appearance.  In  short,  Harry 
Rivers  was  one  of  those  rare  good  fellows 
who  make  friends  wherever  they  go,  who 
take  the  world  into  their  confidence,  who 
insist  on  making  every  one  familiar  with 
their  varying  fortunes,  and  carry  about 
with  them  a perpetual  atmosphere  of  joy- 
ousness  and  breezy  cheerfulness. 

“ Well,  old  chap,”  said  Harry,  as  they 
sat  enjoying  their  cigars  and  wine,  “I 
haven’t  seen  you  or  heard  of  you  since 
you  left  Barcelona.  How  did  you  get  on 
with  your  business  in  Italy  ? What  made 
you  turn  up  in  this  queer  way  at  Burgos? 
This  isn’t  the  sort  of  place  that  I’d  expect 
to  find  a friend  in.” 

“ I'm  on  my  way  to  Bayonne  just  now,'’ 


said  Ashby,  “and  I stopped  here— because 
the  train  stopped.” 

“Bayonne  isn’t  a bad  place,”  said  Har- 
ry; “I  spent  a week  there  once— good 
wine,  but  bad  tobacco  and  infernal  cigars. 
Here  we  have  good  cigars  and  bad  wine. 
Do  you  know,  old  chap,  I don’t  dote  on 
any  of  the  Spanish  wines — do  you  ? At 
the  same  time,  I drink  your  very  good 
health,  together  with  future  prosperity 
and  good  luck  in  your  present  undertak- 
ing, whatever  that  may  be.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Ashby,  “and  the  same 
to  you.” 

“Look  here,  old  chap,”  said  Harry, 
“you  look  a little  down  in  the  mouth— a 
trifle  seedy.  No  bad  luck,  I hope  ?” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  Ashby,  “ nothing  in  par- 
ticular.” 

“ The  fact  is,  you  seem  to  have  lost  your 
high  moral  tone,  and  your  former  happy 
flow  of  genial  conversation.  I don't  want 
to  be  a Paul  Pry,  my  dear  boy;  but  if  you 
wish  to  gain  sympathy  and  find  a friend 
who  can  hear  and  help,  why,  all  I can  say 
is — here  you  have  him.” 

“Well,”  said  Ashby,  “I’m  a little  pre- 
occupied, that’s  a fact.” 

“ Preoccupied  ? That’s  your  name  for 
it,  is  it  ? Well,  suppose  we  adopt  that 
word — what  then  ?” 

Ashby  knocked  the  ashes  off  his  cigar 
with  a reflective  look,  and  said, 

“I  rather  think,  Harry,  that  I had  bet- 
ter make  you  my  father-confessor.” 

‘ 4 All  right,  ” said  Harry ; 4 % that’s  what  I 
was  made  for.  Go  ahead,  my  son.  Con- 
fess. Out  with  it.  Cleanse  your  bosom 
of  its  perilous  stuff.  Make  a clean  breast 
of  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Ashby,  “in  the  first  place, 
I’m  just  now  meditating  matrimony.” 

“Matrimony!” 

“ Yes;  but  that’s  not  all.  It’s  a sort  of 
runaway  match.” 

“A  runaway  match!  By  Jove!  only 
think  of  a fellow  like  you  planning  a run- 
away match ! Now  if  it  was  I,  it  would 
be  the  proper  thing.  But  is  it  really  to  be 
a runaway  match  ?” 

44  Well,  it  amounts  to  that,  for  I’ve  ask- 
ed the  girl  to  clear  out  from  her  friends 
and  come  with  me.” 

“ Well,  old  fellow,  all  I can  say  is,  good 
luck  to  you  both ! And  please  mayn’t  I 
be  the  best  man  ?”  he  added,  with  a droll 
accent  that  brought  an  involuntary  smile 
to  Ashby’s  face.  “But  go  on.  Who  is. 
the  charmer  ? and  where  is  she  now 
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“Well,  to  answer  your  last  question 
first,  she’s  here— in  Burgos.” 

“Ah,”  said  Harry,  “ I twig ! Came  on 
in  the  same  train.  Both  planned  it  to- 
gether. You  cut  across  the  border,  and 
are  made  one.  Why,  it’s  like  Gretna 
Green  1” 

“Well,  you’ve  hit  it  partly,  only  she’s 
with  her  friends  just  now;  that  is  to  say, 
she’s  with  her  guardian  and  his  wife ; and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  by  me  is,  how  I 
am  to  get  her  from  those  two  dragons.” 

“Oh,  that  can  be  done.  But  now,  my 
boy,  to  come  to  the  point,  who  is  she  ? — 
her  name  ?” 

“Her  name,”  said  Ashby,  “is  Westlo- 
torn — Katie  Westlotorn.” 

“ Westlotorn,”  repeated  Harry  ; “nev- 
■er  saw  her,  and  don’t  think  I ever  heard 
the  name  in  all  ray  life.” 

“ I got  acquainted  with  her  at  Cadiz  a 
few  months  ago,”  said  Ashby.  “Her  fa- 
ther had  been  a merchant  there,  and  had 
<iied  about  a year  before.  She  was  there 
with  her  step-mother,  who  took  no  partic- 
ular care  of  her — a miserable  beast  of  a 
woman.  She  was  in  correspondence  with 
her  sister  in  England,  a Mrs.  Bussell,  whom 
she  kept  urging  to  come  on  and  take  Katie 
away  from  Spain.  This  Mrs.  Westlotorn 
had  induced  her  husband  before  his  death 
to  appoint  Russell,  her  sister’s  husband, 
Katie’s  guardian,  and  it  was  this  Russell 
and  his  wife  whom  she  expected  on,  but 
they  could  not  get  away  very  easily.  Aft- 
«er  a time  Mrs.  Westlotorn  decided  to  move 
to  Madrid,  which  she  thought  would  be 
a pleasanter  residence.  So  about  three 
months  ago  she  made  the  move,  and  after 
that  Katie  and  I saw  as  much  of  one  an- 
other as  we  wished,  and  she  became  regu- 
larly engaged  to  me.” 

“So  the  step-mother  approved,  did  she?” 

“Oh,  altogether.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  trouble  ?” 

“Oh,  this  infernal  Russell,  the  guard- 
ian, you  know.  As  soon  as  he  came  on, 
he  and  his  wife  began  to  make  trouble, 
and  tried  to  break  up  the  engagement; 
they  also  tried  to  keep  me  away  from  the 
house.  Then  there  was  another  diffi- 
culty: they  allowed  some  Spanish  black- 
guards to  get  acquainted  with  them.  Mrs. 
Westlotorn,  the  widow,  you  know,  is  hot 
and  heavy  in  the  chase  of  a husband,  and 
thought  that  all  the  young  fellows  who 
•came  after  Katie  were  after  her.  The 
worst  of  them  was  a chap  named  Lopez, 
who  calls  himself  a captain  in  the  Spanish 


army — a poor,  pitiful  beggar  whom  I shall 
have  to  horsewhip.  And,  by-the-bye,  that 
reminds  me — I expect  to  be  called  out  to- 
morrow or  next  day.” 

“ Called  out  ? how  ?” 

“Oh,  by  this  pitiful  fellow  Lopez;”  and 
Ashby  related  the  incident  at  the  Madrid 
station. 

“ By  Jove !”  said  Harry,  “this  is  lucky. 
I’m  glad  I came  upon  you  at  such  a time. 
You  won’t  have  to  trust  to  a bungling 
Spaniard  to  be  your  second.” 

“The  worst  of  it  is,”  said  Ashby,  “ I be- 
lieve that  this  Russell  is  one  of  the  most 
infernal  villains  that  ever  lived,  and  that 
he  is  concocting  some  scheme  against 
Katie.” 

4 4 A scheme ! how  ?” 

44  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I saw  from  the 
first  that  he  was  hostile  to  me.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  my  fault,  for  I saw  the 
fellow  was  a beastly  cad,  not  at  all  fit  to 
be  Katie’s  guardian.  Why,  he’s  a tailor! 
think  of  that — a tailor  ! that’s  all  he  is. 
By  Jove!  only  think — a tailor!  and  Ka- 
tie’s guardian ! Do  you  suppose  I was  go- 
ing to  stand  any  nonsense  from  a tailor  ?” 

“By  Jove!  no — not  unless  you’re  deep 
in  his  books,”  said  Harry;  44 and  even 
then,  when  you’re  away  from  home  you 
ought  to  be  a free  man.  So  you  rather 
slighted  the  guardian,  did  you  ?” 

“Well,  I told  him  to  go  to  the  devil; 
and  the  fellow  took  offense,  you  know.” 

44  H’m — odd,  too,”  said  Harry.  44  Why 
should  he  take  offense  at  such  a simple  re- 
mark ?” 

“Don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  said  Ashby; 
“ but  there  it  is,  you  see.  However,  that 
makes  no  difference.  I’ve  defied  him  and 
threatened  him.” 

4 4 Threatened ! Why  ?” 

“Why,  because  the  infernal  scoundrel 
is  deep  in  some  plan  to  get  hold  of  Katie's 
money.” 

“ Katie’s  money  ? Oh,  she  has  money, 
then  ?” 

“Of  course — about  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Most  of  this,  I believe,  is  in 
Spanish  bonds,  in  which  Westlotorn  was 
foolish  enough  to  invest.” 

“Not  very  good  just  now,  hey  ?” 

44  Oh,  they’ll  be  good  ultimately.  At 
any  rate,  old  Russell's  bound  to  get  hold 
of  all  this  and  keep  it  for  himself,  and  I’m 
resolved  that  he  shall  disgorge.  He's  got 
half  a dozen  plans.  One  plan  is  to  try  to 
get  her  to  marry  his  son,  an  infernal  red- 
headed, cock-eyed  cad  of  a fellow— a tai- 
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ior  too.  Another  plan  is  to  put  her  off  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  here  in  Spain, 
where  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  her.  An- 
other plan  is  to  ship  her  off  to  America  ; 
another  is  to  keep  her  in  seclusion  in  his 
own  home,  where  no  one  will  ever  see 
her  ; while  another  is  to  dispose  of  the 
Spanish  bonds  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  are  a dead  loss." 


down  to  see  Katie  off;  and  lie's  now  on 
the  watch  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  her 
again  >" 

“ And  what  do  you  propose  to  <lo  about 
itr 

“ Oh,  I've  arranged  it  all.  I’ll  tell  you. 
I wrote  a letter,  and  handed  it  to  her  just 
as  we  were  leaving  Madrid,  asking  her  to 
meet  me  at  Biarritz,  naming  a place.  I 
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have  friends  there,  and  I will  take  her  to 
their  house.  The  English  chaplain  can 
marry  us.  We  will  then  cut  off  to  Eng- 
land. On  the  arrival  of  Russell  I will  go 
to  him  and  demand  my  wife's  property. 
If  he  refuses  to  disgorge,  I will  at  once 
commence  legal  proceedings  against  him, 
and  by  way  of  preliminary  I will  give  the 
scoundrel  a horsewhipping." 

“This  arrangement  is  all  very  well  : 
but  what  about  the  lady  ? Will  she  con- 
sent,¥9 

“Consent?  Why,  she'll  jump  at  the 
chance,5*  said  Ashby,  confidently. 

“She  must  he  very  fond  of  you." 

“ Fond  of  me  l Why,  she's  perfectly 

infatuated  about  me.'5 

“ Good !”  said  Harry.  “ Well,  my  boy, 
I'm  your  man.  You  want  me  for  war 
and  for  peace,  so  here  am  I— your  second 
at  the  duel  and  your  groomsman  at  the 
wedding.'' 


“You  seem  to  be  very  deep  in  Russell's 
plans,’*  said  Harry.  “ He  could  not  have 
told  you  all  this  himself.  If  he  did,  he 
must  be  of  an  uncommonly  eon  tiding  dis- 
position." 

* 4 He  tel  1 me !"  said  Ashby.  4 * Of  course 
he  didn't,  I found  it  all  out— no  matter 
how.  Oh,  the  fellow's  a desperate  swin- 
dler— he'll  stick  at  nothing.  But,  at  any 
rate,  he  knows  that  I have  my  eye  on 
him,  and  he'll  hardly  dan;  to  do  anything 
against  Katie's  interest  so  long  as  I am 
near  enough  to  watch  over  her." 

“ You  and  Russell  must  have  had  rather 
interesting  conversations.  Did  you  ever 
tell  him  your  suspicions  fr 

“They're  not  suspicions,  they're  facts. 
Tell  him! — of  course  1 did,  and  that's  one 
reason  why  he  hales  mo.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  I see  through  and  through 
him.  We  had  a row  at  the  station,  just 
be  foie  leaving  Madrid,  because  I came 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN  COMES  TO  A 
SUDDEN  STOP. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning 
Ashby  was  up  and  out.  He  walked  over 
the  town  in  all  directions,  with  a strange, 
furtive  watchfulness  in  his  eyes,  as  though 
on  the  lookout  for  some  one.  Who  was 
the  object  of  his  search  ? Was  it  Katie, 
whose  answer  to  his  proposal  had  not  yet 
been  given  ? Was  it  Dolores,  whom  he 
had  tracked  on  the  previous  evening  ? Or 
was  it  his  rival  Lopez,  with  whom  he  had 
yet  to  stand  in  mortal  conflict  ? Which- 
ever it  was  did  not  appear,  for  Ashby  was 
doomed  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  to  return 
to  his  inn  a baffled  man.  Barely  time 
enough  was  now  left  him  to  snatch  a hasty 
repast,  after  which  he  hurried  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  place  was  thronged.  Passengers 
were  arriving,  and  the  train  was  filling 
rapidly.  Ashby  stood,  as  he  had  stood  on 
the  previous  day,  watching.  Singularly 
enough,  Lopez  also,  like  himself,  was 
again  on  the  lookout,  for  he  could  see  him 
scowling  in  the  distance.  No  words,  how- 
ever, passed  between  them,  and  the  chal- 
lenge which  Lopez  had  threatened  was  not 
yet  forth-coming.  At  length  the  patience 
of  both  was  rewarded. 

A cab  drove  up.  The  broad  face  of 
Russell  was  seen  through  the  window. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  inside.  But,  to 
Ashby’s  amazement,  he  saw  Harry  Rivers 
riding  outside  with  the  driver.  As  the 
cab  stopped,  Rivers  leaped  lightly  down, 
and  opened  the  cab  door  himself.  Then 
old  Russell  got  out.  Then  Harry  assisted 
Mrs.  Russell  to  descend.  After  this  he 
assisted  Katie  out  of  the  cab,  and  Ashby 
saw  that  she  looked  as  fresh,  as  bright,  and 
as  blooming  as  a rose,  that  she  showed  not 
a trace  of  care  or  anxiety,  and  that  she  was 
as  sprightly  and  coquettish  as  ever. 

‘ ‘ Confound  the  fellow !”  growled  Ash- 
by to  himself,  as  he  wondered  how  Harry 
had  found  them  out  and  made  their  ac- 
quaintance, envying  him  also  his  good 
luck.  But  the  climax  had  yet  to  come. 
There  was  one  passenger  more.  This  one 
also  was  assisted  out  of  the  cab  by  Harry. 
To  the  utter  stupefaction  of  Ashby,  this 
one  was  Dolores. 

So  overwhelmed  was  Ashby  that  he 
stood  without  motion,  having  quite  lost 
all  that  presence  of  mind  and  coolness 
which  usually  distinguished  him.  It  was 


wonderful  enough  to  find  Harry  hand  in 
glove  with  the  Russells,  but  to  find  Dolores 
there  along  with  Katie  was  a knock-down 
blow.  It  made  his  situation  so  confused 
and  full  of  complications  that  he  could 
not  think  of  any  course  of  action.  So  he 
stood,  and  he  stared,  and  the  party  came 
along  on  their  way  to  the  train.  As  they 
approached,  Katie  looked  at  him  with  a 
bright  smile,  full  of  tender  meaning,  and 
a flush  passed  over  her  face.  Dolores,  on 
the  contrary,  allowed  her  dark  eyes  to  rest 
on  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  looked 
down.  This  troubled  him,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment it  happened  that  he  was  longing  for 
a smile  from  Dolores.  Still,  he  was  glad 
to  get  that  look  from  Katie.  The  fact  is, 
the  fellow  was  too  ridiculous,  for  he  actu- 
ally wanted  a smile  from  each  of  them. 

As  they  passed,  Harry  dropped  behind. 

“Look  here,  Ashby,”  said  he,  “where 
in  Heaven’s  name  have  you  hid  yourself 
all  the  morning  ? I thought  you  wanted 
to  find  Miss  Westlotorn.” 

“ So  I did,”  said  Ashby,  in  a rueful  tone. 

“Why,  confound  it,  man,  she  was  close 
by  us  all  the  time.  When  I went  out  I 
found  your  dear  friend,  old  Russell.” 

“Russell!”  cried  Ashby  ; “but  how  did 
you  get  acquainted  with  him  ?” 

“Acquainted!”  cried  Harry.  “Man 
alive!  By  Jove!  a man  ought  to  know 
his  own  tailor,  oughtn’t  he?  I didn’t 
think  of  it  last  night.  I thought  your 
Russell  was  a different  man : the  name  is 
common  enough,  you  know.  People  gen- 
erally dodge  their  tailors,  but  I’m  not 
proud,  and  I don’t  owe  him  very  much ; 
and,  besides,  this  is  Spain,  and  he  can’t  dun 
me.  Moreover,  he  was  in  a street  row, 
and  I helped  him  out  with  my  Spanish. 
What  the  mischief  does  he  mean  by  com- 
ing with  his  family  to  Burgos  with  no 
other  language  than  English?  But,  by- 
the-bye,  old  fellow,  I must  hurry:  I’m  go- 
ing to  join  their  party  and  travel  in  their 
carriage.  Hope  you’ll  enjoy  yourself  as 
well  as  I intend  to.  I would  have  excused 
myself,  only,  you  know,  wThen  there’s  a 
chance  of  travelling  with  a couple  of  such 
pretty  girls  as  those,  only  a madman  would 
decline.” 

All  this  Harry  poured  forth  in  a torrent 
of  words,  and  before  Ashby  had  a chance 
of  making  a remark  he  was  off.  Ashby 
watched  him,  and  saw  him  enter  the  car- 
riage where  Katie  and  Dolores  had  gone 
with  the  Russells;  and  then,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  he  went  slowly  to  the  train 
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and  took  his  seat.  There  was  only  one 
other  occupant  of  the  carriage  where  lie 
hat.  This  w as  a priest.  He  Wore  a broad- 
brimmed  hat;  his  eyes  were  concealed  by 
spectacles;  he  had  also  a heavy  brown 
beard  and  mustache.  So  engaged  was  he 
in  reading  his  breviary  that  as  Ashby  en- 
tered lie  did  not  look  up  or  hike  any  no- 
tice of  him  whatever. 

Lopez,  also,  had  seen  the  whole  proceed- 


ing, and  had  put  on  it  his  own  interpreta- 
tion. As  Ashby  entered  the  train  so  did 
lie,  and  soon  all  of  these  people  whose  for- 
tunes were  so  entangled  were  whirling 
along  to  the  North. 

Ashby  sat  buried  in  gloom,  with  his 
heart  full  of  bitterness  and  Wrath ; of  en  vy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
He  had  hoped  to  see  Katie,  He  had  count- 
ed quite  confidently  on  meeting  once  more 
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with  Dolores.  He  had  felt  sure  of  Harry 
Rivers.  But  now  all  three  had  failed  him ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  all  three  had  drifted 
away  from  him  in  one  another’s  company, 
and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to 
him,  and  perfectly  happy  without  him. 

The  priest  was  unsociable,  and  kept  read- 
ing his  breviary  as  though  his  life  depend- 
ed upon  it.  Yet  this  made  no  difference 
to  Ashby.  He  did  not  desire  to  make  any 
new  acquaintances  or  talk  small-talk  with 
strangers.  He  preferred  to  be  left  to  his 
own  thoughts,  dismal  as  they  were.  He 
was  in  no  mood  for  conversation,  for  his 
mind  was  full  of  material  for  meditation, 
conjecture,  wonder,  and  bewilderment. 

Why,  he  thought,  had  Dolores  deserted 
him?  How  had  she  become  acquainted 
with  Katie?  And  Harry — to  which  of 
these  two  was  he  making  himself  so  in- 
fernally agreeable?  Whichever  it  was,  it 
seemed  equally  bad.  Ashby  felt  bitterly 
resentful  against  all  of  them.  Katie  seem- 
ed to  be  the  worst.  She  might  have  con- 
trived, he  thought,  to  give  him  some  sign. 
But  then  he  recollected  that  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  he  was  tracking  Dolores, 
when  he  ought  to  have  gone  on  Katie’s 
trail.  As  for  Dolores,  he  thought  that  she 
might  at  least  have  shown  herself  when 
he  was  wandering  through  the  streets  in 
the  morning  hours.  But  perhaps  she  ex- 
pected to  find  him  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Katie.  Evidently  he  himself  had  acted 
like  a fool  in  leaving  the  hotel.  As  for 
Harry  Rivers,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
as  though  this  was  the  worst  of  all.  Har- 
ry had  it  now  all  his  own  way:  a gay, 
careless,  impulsive  dog ; a fellow  who 
would  forget  the  whole  world  while  under 
the  influence  of  a pair  of  bright  eyes  ; a 
fellow  who  was  even  now,  perhaps,  trying 
to  cut  him  out.  The  miserable  humbug, 
also,  by  a most  abominable  chance,  had 
both  these  girls.  Both ! Insatiate  mon- 
ster ! would  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thus  Ashby  chafed,  and  fumed,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  swore  terribly ; but  all 
the  while  the  train  kept  rolling  on  and  on, 
until  at  length  the  Ebro  Valley  was  reach- 
ed. Here  the  scenes  that  opened  to  view 
were  most  attractive.  Far  away  on  either 
side  was  a broad  plain,  dotted  with  towns 
and  villages,  and  filled  with  olive  groves 
and  vineyards,  where  cattle  and  sheep  and 
goats  grazed  peacefully,  and  shepherds, 
goat-herds,  and  vine  dressers  stared  lazily 
up  as  the  train  rolled  by.  The  distant  ho- 
rizon was  everywhere  terminated  by  lofty 
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mountains — on  the  south,  the  circling 
range  of  the  Sierra  de  Grados;  on  the 
north,  the  long  line  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Asturian  mountains,  their  sides  cover- 
ed with  foliage,  their  summits  crowned 
with  snow.  It  was  a ground,  too,  which 
was  rich  in  associations  of  history  and 
romance,  the  arena  of  gallant  struggle  and 
heroic  effort  for  many  and  many  an  age ; 
a place  that  called  up  memories  of  Hanni- 
bal, with  his  conquering  armies ; of  Rome, 
with  her  invincible  legions;  of  Charle- 
magne, with  his  Paladins  ; of  Abderrah- 
man,  with  his  brilliant  Saracens;  of  the 
steel-clad  Crusaders ; of  the  martial  hosts 
of  Aragon;  of  the  resistless  infantry  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  of  the  wars  of 
the  Spanish  succession ; of  the  red-coats  of 
Wellington — through  all  the  ages  down 
to  the  time  of  this  story. 

So  the  train  rolled  on — past  the  numer- 
ous stations ; past  the  towns  and  villages ; 
past  the  long  groves  and  vineyards ; past 
the  barren,  sandy  tracts ; past  the  hill-sides, 
with  shepherds  and  flocks  and  herds ; past 
the  road,  with  long  trains  of  mules ; past 
the  peasants  lolling  over  walls  and  fences 
— so  the  train  passed  on,  mile  after  mile 
and  hour  after  hour;  but  nothing  of  all 
this  was  noticed  by  Ashby,  who  sat  buried 
in  his  gloomy  reverie,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  rally,  until  at  length  the  train 
came  to  a sudden  full  stop. 

About  such  a sudden  and  abrupt  stop 
there  was  something  very  singular  indeed. 
No  station  was  near.  The  country  seemed 
wild  and  deserted,  and  no  cause  was  like- 
ly to  stop  the  train  at  such  a place  except 
some  serious  accident. 

The  priest  started  up  with  a quick  move- 
ment, thrust  the  breviary  into  his  pocket, 
and  peered  cautiously  out  of  the  window, 
looking  first  backward  and  then  forward. 
It  was  this  movement  that  first  roused  Ash- 
by. He  too  started  up  and  looked  out. 

The  sight  that  he  saw  was  so  startling 
that  it  served  most  effectually  to  chase 
away  all  morbid  fancies,  and  give  him 
something  to  think  about  of  a far  more 
serious  character. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  THE  WHOLE  PARTY  COME  TO  GRIEF, 
AND  ARE  CARRIED  AWAY  CAPTIVE. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a strange  and  startling 
sight  that  met  Ashby’s  eyes  as  he  looked 
out  of  the  window.  The  train  had  been 
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stopped  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  where 
the  road  ran  along  an  embankment  about 
three  feet  high.  A crowd  of  armed  men 
were  here,  gathered  about  the  locomotive, 
and  already  forming  lines  along  each  side 
of  the  train.  All  looked  shabby,  none  had 
any  pretensions  to  uniforms,  and  their  ap- 
pearance was  not  sufficiently  picturesque 
for  brigands.  In  fact,  they  looked  like  a 
gang  of  goat-herds  who  had  just  taken  to 
brigandage. 

“A  hard  lot!”  muttered  Ashby  to  him- 
self. 

Soon  the  tatterdemalions  reached  the 
spot,  and  extended  their  lines  on  both 
sides  to  the  end  of  the  train.  At  every 
window  they  shouted,  “Back!  back!  Be 
quiet,  and  no  harm  will  be  done  I”  Shout- 
ing such  words  as  these,  they  aimed  their 
guns  so  recklessly  and  with  such  furious 
gestures  at  the  windows  that  the  passen- 
gers all  shrank  back,  not  only  into  their 
seats,  but  even  into  their  boots. 

The  lines  of  armed  men  thus  stood 
guarding  the  train,  while  the  passengers 
cowered  inside.  After  a time  a cry  was 
heard  from  some  one  who  was  passing 
along,  and  who,  as  he  passed,  kept  shout- 
ing into  each  carriage : 

“This  train  has  been  stopped  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles.  All 
passengers  are  ordered  to  come  out  forth- 
with. Arms  and  weapons  of  all  kinds 
must  be  left  behind.  Resistance  will  be 
punished  with  death.  God  save  the  king !” 

After  this  the  guards  came  and  opened 
all  the  doors,  and  the  passengers  stepped 
forth  in  obedience  to  orders.  Of  these 
there  were  about  a hundred  altogether, 
and  each  one  remained  on  the  spot  where 
he  alighted,  and  was  forbidden  to  move  in 
any  direction.  From  where  Ashby  stood 
he  could  see  the  whole  crowd — the  prison- 
ers and  their  captors.  He  saw  a group 
alighting  from  a carriage  a little  ahead. 
First  came  Harry  Rivers,  stepping  out 
quite  gayly,  as  though  it  was  a picnic.  On 
reaching  the  ground  he  turned  and  assist- 
ed the  ladies  to  descend.  This  he  did  by 
the  simple  yet  pleasing  process  of  lifting 
them  down  bodily — first  Katie,  then  Do- 
lores. At  this  sight  Ashby  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  jealous  rage.  Then  came  Rus- 
sell, whom,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
state,  Harry  did  not  lift  down.  Nor  did 
that  gallant  and  chivalrous  youth  venture 
to  lift  down  Mrs.  Russell,  being  at  that 
particular  moment  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  Katie. 


Dolores,  having  descended,  stood  apart, 
and  her  dark  glancing  eyes,  as  they  wan- 
dered searchingly  about,  fell  full  upon 
Ashby.  It  was  a glance  full  of  that  same 
deep,  earnest  meaning  which  he  had  no- 
ticed in  the  morning;  and  so  she  stood 
looking  at  him,  too  far  away  to  speak, 
while  Ashby  looked  at  her  also.  After  a 
time  Harry’s  roving  eyes  rested  upon  his 
friend,  and  with  a laugh  he  drew  Katie’s 
attention  to  him.  At  this  Katie  looked, 
and  smiled  brightly,  and  nodded  her  pret- 
ty little  head  half  a dozen  times.  To  Ash- 
by this  seemed  like  mockery.  Katie,  he 
saw,  could  very  well  bear  this  separation, 
which  was  so  painful  to  himself,  and  could 
laugh  and  be  happy  with  others,  and  could 
perhaps  jest  about  his  own  melancholy 
face.  So  Ashby  bowed  sulkily,  and  turn- 
ed away  his  head. 

It  was  rather  a novelty — this  sort  of 
thing.  Brigands  in  every  age  had  stopped 
travellers,  but  then  they  had  always  been 
in  coaches  or  carriages,  on  horseback  or 
on  foot.  Never  before  had  they  tried  to 
stop  a railway  train.  And  yet  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  the  world  had  to  come 
to  this.  The  manners  of  man  easily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  inventions 
of  man,  and  highway  robbery  can  be  done 
as  easily  on  a railroad  as  on  a carriage- 
road.  Nevertheless,  these  particular  men 
who  stopped  this  particular  train  were  not 
brigands;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  sol- 
diers, forming  part  of  the  army  of  one  who 
called  himself  King  of  Spain — in  short, 
Carlists. 

The  passengers  were  now  ordered  to 
come  forward  for  examination,  one  by  one. 
Here,  on  a little  knoll,  on  one  side  of  the 
locomotive,  stood  the  leader  of  the  band. 
He  was  a stout,  thickset  man,  with  dark 
hair  and  bushy  beard.  Around  him  were 
a score  or  so  of  armed  men.  The  rest  of 
the  band  stood  guarding  the  train.  One 
by  one  the  passengers  came  forward. 
Each  one  was  then  ordered  to  hand  over 
all  the  money,  jewelry,  watches,  or  other 
valuables  which  he  possessed.  This  was 
to  be  a contribution  to  his  Royal  Majesty 
King  Charles,  who  was  in  sore  need  of 
such  contributions  from  all  his  loving 
and  loyal  subjects,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  rebels  who  were  re- 
sisting him.  Against  such  a command  as 
this  there  could  be  no  protest,  and  from  it 
no  appeal.  No  one  offered  to  do  either. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  dirty  paper  money, 
watches,  rings,  brooches,  pins,  bracelets, 
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trinkets  .of  male  and  female  >**<% 
were  Uiro  win  promiscuously 
down  into  a l&rgfc ba&ket  wliuch 
hUkh!  a t the  f eet  of  the  Carl  is  t 
ehieiy  who  lofti^v  disdained 
searelnu^r  toy  mac,  assuring 
them  . '■.that ''-.life  iniBted  to  tfaeijv 
honor  as  Spaniards. 

Theu  uaftue  tbc  turn  of  tfefc 
Rumdi  paifWw  Jpirst  the  P&tetr- 
tfisgorgeA,  3t  was  ft 
Well-hliiM  wailel,  mA  Itossril 
iiung  j).  down  WdlimH  a word. 
Hb-  wai#U  foi  IftWfcd  > 
some  triak^  from  the  ladies: 
tluMi  Harry  » purse  caul  winch, 
Aftei'  thu’?  ihey  were  about  to 
rootf#  away  bo  Y/b£re  tbs  bthw 
pa^eWjg^iW  Imd  $onK  but  the 
Carltnt  chief  stopped  then?. 

c ’ By ^theeptninaudiu  his  MpBt 
Gracimis Majesty  K1  iryg:  i ^ 
said  he,  ° you  ar^e  tp;  be  r}& 
tallied.1'  '•  ;V/.- 

1 " May  / 1 inquire  lc*r  what 
cause  i”  asked  Harry 

:&  Because  you  are  foreigners/1-' 

•i'l  ill  r.  i '^n  »1  \ •>#■  P 


said  tUe\Carlf$t‘ $*$&£  . "’  r^f: 

Harry  translate^  this  to  Kus- 
seli.wljbse  face  assumed  a sick- 
ly pallor.  ‘Ixi  hiin  this  Was  ter* 

.■rtbfe,  , •'  , '•  •>. 

■ Thc-CarTtet  chief. then  diwK'.ted ' . 
them  w b 4r»  ta  go,  ivnd  twn  of  the  ban  it  led 
them  to  tW  jjpot.  V ...;V  "■ 

Other  hipaniarcb  now  folipwedanddfr 
posited  tiirir  super  ft  lipus  Aojpb'  in  pi’act\ 
without,  being  detained.  Then  came  ffe 
priest.  p«'  threw  tfertrR  * very  lean  w»i- 
iet.  fin  notice  tftkejr  of  ttV/rx.  And  he 
folloiyajltho  cftUers.  .'ttktss*  '^re:.^t:j6^i|fe 
©red  tn  ft  gtowp,  and  though;  gbuvgtvsatiou 
Jiful  t«*t'  heiy*,  prohEhiU’ii,  they  wrr?1  nil 
qntfe  stentd.  m.  #as  perhaps  ftfttHrai; 


KscKt-  srm>n  Of*;  (ft*  ret:  Of  THS  iujif>. 


te§u*ktst,r»Ct  orders.  wh  ich  m ust  be  obeyed. 

be  examined  by  him* 
si*!/;.  l!ht*  rejsrolfttiftfts  are  very  stringent.’’ 

With  this  he  directed  one  of  his  men  to 
lead  the  prisoner  a why;  and  Ashby,  who 
Intel  -hoped  that  ha  would  bv> 
ftbift  to  || lift  the  dRusstJl  party,  now,  to  ids 
{fs-eut;  i-hiigriff,  fftnod  himself  jtsl.awuy  to 
H.iether  phier  too  dtelftni  to  ftlloW  Of  any 
commurfieui ion  with  hte  fm-mia. 

The  mere  tftrt  of  w«&  not  so 

bad  to  Ashby,  idtjce  the  xfthmr*  wore  in  the 
Hanio  eafte/preoteoly  but  .to  this  eotitmued 
separat  ion  from  t few  ivis  townd  mmteml 
for  supjpeimi  bdd 
Katie  kcsrtn/l  hi?  hWa  to  he  iaib^ether  too 
bright  ami  U vriy  tuhl  joy <rt?5-  Kh.equtd 
,w  thatslieTVftst  laugh  mg  Mp4  tftikissg  with 
Harry  quid  metriiy.  This  sr-pa ration . 
which  bmught  sr.rroty  to  blm,  «Tj<l*nily 
brought  jiiy  to  her.  lW«.?..%h*.  then,  after 
all,  a iSMt'  ifl)  her 

love  btvo  toigned  ( Was  it  possible  that 
she  cr/tild  «o  sttoti  forget  ? With  (hvso 
thoughts,  ftiid  others  like  them,  this  idiotic 
youth  persisted  m tormenting  himsblf. 
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At  length  the  examination  was  ended, 
and  at  its  close  the  Carlist'  chief  improved 
the  occasion  by  addressing  a few  words  to 
the  Spaniards.  He  reminded  them  that 
Don  Carlos  was  their  rightful  king;  that 
this  contribution  was  no  more  than  his 
due ; that  they,  one  and  all,  ought  to  cher- 
ish a lively  affection  for  his  sacred  person ; 
that  they  ought  to  continue  this  good  work 
which  they  had  begun  by  sending  more ; 
and  that  the  king  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  whatever  they  might 
contribute.  In  his  own  person  the  gallant 
chieftain  thanked  them,  and  also  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty,  for  their  generous 
contributions.  Finally  he  informed  them 
that  his  Majesty,  in  his  boundless  pity  and 
compassion,  had  graciously  permitted 
them  to  resume  their  journey.  The  only 
persons  excepted  from  this  permission  were 
a few  foreigners,  who  were  detained  lest 
there  might  be  spies  among  them.  Against 
gentry  of  this  sort  his  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment had  to  be  particularly  on  their  guard. 
The  country  was  swarming  with  them. 
They  generally  pretended  to  be  news  corre- 
spondents, but  in  reality  they  were  paid 
agents  of  the  enemy.  If  any  such  should 
be  caught,  they  would  be  shown  no  mercy. 

With  this  address  he  dismissed  the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  passengers,  who 
hastily  re-entered  the  train.  The  English 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  retain  part  of 
their  luggage.  Accompanied  by  some  Car- 
lists,  they  chose  out  what  they  thought 
needful,  and  this  was  set  aside.  Russell 
took  nearly  all  of  his.  Meanwhile  others 
of  the  band  went  through  the  train,  and 
helped  themselves  to  whatever  seemed  use- 
ful. Among  the  things  thus  selected  as 
useful  were  the  mail-bags,  which,  like  the 
foreigners,  were  taken  away  for  further 
examination. 

After  this  the  obstructions  were  re- 
moved from  the  road,  the  engine  started, 
the  train  went  on  its  way,  and  the  prison- 
ers saw  it  no  more. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  HARRY  AND  KATIE  MANAGE  TO  ENJOY 
THEMSELVES  IN  THEIR  CAPTIVE  STATE. 

The  train  moved  off;  and  as  the  puffing 
and  pantiug  of  the  engine,  the  rumble  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  shriek  of  the  whistle 
died  away  in  the  distance,  the  captive  pas- 
sengers felt  desolate  indeed,  for  it  seemed 


as  though  hope  itself  had  been  taken  from 
them. 

The  Carlist  chief  then  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  contributions  of  the  loy- 
al subjects  of  King  Charles.  These  ap- 
peared to  give  him  much  satisfaction,  and. 
after  due  inspection,  were  gathered  up  and 
deposited  in  a stout  oaken  chest. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
prisoners,  and  briefly  examined  them  as 
to  their  nationality,  residence,  etc.  Harry 
acted  as  general  interpreter,  so  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a full  un- 
derstanding. The  chief  informed  them 
that  they  would  have  to  be  conveyed  to* 
another  place  for  fuller  examination.  He 
deplored  the  necessity  of  this,  and  advised 
them  to  be  patient,  telling  them  that  they 
should  be  put  to  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  all  would  no  doubt  turn 
out  well  in  the  end.  This  he  said  first  to 
the  Russell  party,  and  afterward  to  Ashby. 
The  Russell  party  had  nothing  to  say,  ex- 
cept old  Russell  himself,  who  said  per- 
haps more  than  was  prudent  under  such 
delicate  circumstances.  He  chafed  and 
fumed,  all  in  English,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  English  iron-clads,  and  writ- 
ing to  the  Times.  He  also  made  some 
vague  threats  about  the  wrath  of  Eng- 
land, and  made  the  statement  that  Britons- 
never  would  be  slaves.  But  this  was  in 
English,  and  Harry  did  not  think  it  worth 
while,  on  the  whole,  to  translate  it  to  the 
Carlist  chief.  Nor  did  Harry  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  say  anything  on  his  own 
behalf.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to  be 
said ; and,  besides,  he  happened  to  be  en- 
joying himself  very  much  with  the  young 
ladies. 

The  Carlist  chief  made  the  same  state- 
ment to  Ashby,  who  once  more  tried  to 
effect  a communication  with  his  friends. 

“Will  you  allow  me  now,  Senor  Cap- 
tain,” he  said,  “to  join  the  other  foreign 
prisoners  ? They  are  my  fellow-country- 
men, and,  in  fact,  my  intimate  friends.” 

“Certainly,  sefior,”  said  the  Carlist 
chief,  graciously.  “ For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  objection — that  is,  for  the  present. 
But  I must  first  see  what  they  have  to  say 
about  it.” 

He  did  so. 

Ashby  would  have  gained  his  wish  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Russell.  When  the  Car- 
list  chief  informed  them  that  the  other 
Englishman  wished  to  join  them,  Russell 
made 'Harry  translate  this  to  him.  The 
moment  that  he  understood  the  request 
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he  buftfi  ftfHh  yftife  a p»*f&$riiato  Mrad*  [ glod  to  n«ke  any  <>}i}K>.rtMA%'  of  ral- 
aguinst  Ashby ; and. all.  j lying  from  the  5?trok(^  of  ai)yeir8e  /ortiin«- 

Ihat.  might  be  due  to  this  misad  Veil  turn  J Thus  4»i^h  Was  able  to  assist  the  other 
was  now  poured  upon  Aikhy’s  head.  j bravely  in  the  noblo  effort  to  ri&e  Superior 
" The  m for  rial  puppy  T 'be' cried.  r‘H*  i to  cmminsfaoces. 
join  usl  Never!  I’d  rather  turn  CJaHist  1 u1^hjas  is  a •bo.et%v.said  Harry,  w a?  bj^ast* 
m y^olf/  br  hrigand.  It  be  is  forced  upriti ! lj?  ‘barri!  I Mv>w  what  i should  like  to 
us.  I will  kf^p  my  wife  aiid  o^y  ward  apart  do- 1 should  wait,  if  it  Wer*»  riot  that  I 
And  aloof  from  him.  QU,  ohrHg  it  kill! prefer  being  with  you/* 


I ootild-  j$ri?y  '$$$&  SpopMh  ( Bui,  Mr. 
Kiyer^,  Ilu&si Upaa  your  telly 
in#  this  SpLiniid;  captain  that 

we  witi  ridi  Wye iffi  ' •.•£'v v- 

Arid  Harry  found  it  j 

lo  rirgue  with  him,  ai?d 
m ho  irild  the  O&rlist  chief 

ibrii  Ru&seit  objected.  The  1 i 
Oar  iist  chkf  then  returned  arol 
ibid A&hby,  to  whom  this  >va$ 

; m#tber  ertud  blow. . 

‘‘rIt:.  will  make  uc  differ- 
ence*/' said  the  Carliat  ch  ief . 
who  saw  his  deje,etioG4  **  fts 
you  mil  all  be  takeir  to  the 
jsami*.  placed' ' ; 

Two  mules  were  n.*>w  driven 
up,  hameaml  ■ to.  tv  purtpus  yfr 
hiclo  that  might  have  taken 
N<>ah  arid  family  to  the  ark. 
feta  this  tire  dl (issell  party 
iootered,  namely,  Mr.  Russell, 

M ns  Ri.r&i&J  l,  Katie,  Dolores, 
and  Ilarry*  In  addition  to 
these '-there.  was  the  4n  v^r. 

Armed  men  frd Jriv?  ed  oijl  jforit 
Another  si  in  U riry  yiduel^ 
drove  up  to  take  the' 

and  irito  tlus  Ashby 

to  go.  Sonic  timkiysr^'WW' 
pled  ip  loading  this,  -so  that 
when  AWW  the  others 

were  already  fffr  Hherith 
Tlife? :BtuiW&U  party  were  ecru-’ 
wyed  very  slovtly.  At  first  tlieir  mule 
lay  a attri  when  this  was  k#r 
eraed  to  ascend  ampug\  tie? 

•mountains.  The  puce  hud  ;d)  airing,  been 
.slow  enovighv  but  ao w It  bourne  a crawl; 
The  party  w ere  varitnLsiy  c.K*eu pied.  Rus- 
sell was  griuti¥Krigr  arid  Mc&. 

Russell  wa^aigh i rig  and  whjtfdS i'g  * Dolores 
was  silent,  ami  thoughtful ; Harry,  how- 
ever,  nr^iuurirjeil  liis  usual  fibw  of  spirits 
and  found  in  Katie  u cud  gen  ini  soul, 
The^cj  tof^o  haA  been  devoting  thein&Avm 
to  one  another  during  th^  whole  journey, 


I *v  Rut  l ^hiputd  like  ip  walk  tOt\n  aaid 


m 


tv 


iW$>> 


S^ep(r%/‘  £ 


:VT 

jW-*, 


re&M$m 

5 


;'%i:  ;; 

f,- 

1 

r.  ^^-  t.;r  Jy..  --: 

rtimr  rms  rruL  WAlriao  ±r  & *u>w 

ru-ti."’ 


Katie.  4,D^n^  j^ilc  .Vhey'^sytll  let  us, 
Mr.  Hirers  ? I i would  be  too  lovely  i" 
^Wiil  Hurry,  in  &. 

jpyous  ' f.  Oh^  they  ’ll  k4  us,  fast 

enough  Tit  art:.  ' 

8o  fliiiTv  -ftsko*).  and  perm^sion  w?^ 

gran  tod  readily  enoug}4  hvr  the  moles 
on  fuster,  arid  tbei*e  w'ak  no 
dariger  of  theao  two  esi‘a|riu^  ftrian  twenty. 
aimtd  mini.  AeeorrJ out- 
anil  ii£KU?tfHi  Katie  in  the  usual  wav,  name* 
jy/by  lifting  her  down.  They  UutJ.»  foil 
behind  .the  vragom  waikhig  dh>mj  at  ly 


and  by,thi{?- .time  they  felt  riimte  like  aid.'.), tbV^'arJvnntagc,-  tha.^W 
friende.  Each  had  ^ lively  i though  they-  .w-ere  not  nrakto^  uiTV  ^rciat- 

*6o: ' reia^ii'iai : l/.fcr  progress  than  Uifore,  they  were  left 
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more  to  themselves,  and  were  under  less 
restraint. 

“Do  you  like  this?”  asked  Harry,  as 
they  trudged  along. 

“ Oh,  very  much  indeed.” 

“It’s  better  than  the  wagon,  isn’t  it?” 

“I’m  so  awfully  tired  of  the  wagon!” 
said  Katie. 

“And  we  can  talk  without  being  over- 
heard,” said  Harry.  “Of  course  I don’t 
mean  to  say  that  we  say  anything  that 
everybody  mightn’t  hear;  but  then,  you 
know,  Miss  Westlotorn,  one  can  talk 
much  more  freely  when  one  isn’t  sur- 
rounded by  a coldly  critical  audience.” 

At  this  Katie  laughed,  and  stole  a shy, 
sidelong  glance  at  him,  as  though  she 
suspected  some  deeper  meaning  in  his 
words  than  that  which  appeared  on  the 
surface. 

“Do  you  feel  very  much  frightened  at 
this  adventure?”  continued  Harry. 

“Me  frightened?”  said  Katie.  “Not 
at  all.  What  an  idea!” 

“Really  not ?” 

“No,  really.  Do  you  know,  I’m  rather 
fond  of  adventures.” 

“ But  isn’t  this  a little  too  serious  ?” 

“ Why,  Mr.  Rivers,  I’m  sure  I think  it’s 
delightful.  These  men  are  Carlists,  and 
all  Carlists  are  gentlemen.  I dote  on 
Carlists — I do,  really.” 

“ Well,  so  do  I— if  you  do,”  said  Harry, 
laughingly;  “only  you  must  allow  that 
it  isn’t  a very  gentlemanly  thing  to  stop 
us  on  our  journey,  relieve  us  of  our  purses, 
and  carry  us  off  to  parts  unknown  in  a 
mule-cart.” 

“Oh,  you  shouldn’t  look  at  it  in  that 
light.  That’s  too  awfully  prosaic.  Now 
I’m  romantic,  and  I’m  positively  grateful 
to  them  for  providing  me  with  such  a de- 
lightful little  adventure.” 

“ Do  you  love  adventures  ?” 

“Love  them  ?”  replied  Katie,  with  the 
drollest  look  in  the  world.  “ Why,  I pos- 
itively dote  on  them !” 

Her  smile  was  so  sweet  and  her  face  so 
bewitching  that  Harry  thought  he  never 
saw  any  face  so  lovely. 

“You  see,” continued  Katie,  “I  mope 
and  mope,  and  keep  moping  so ; and 
things  grow  so  tiresome  that  I fairly 
ache  for  an  adventure.” 

“Well,  but  suppose  that  you  were  in 
an  awful  hurry  to  meet  some  one,  and 
were  stopped  in  this  fashion  ?” 

At  this  Katie’s  whole  expression  changed. 
She  looked  at  Harry  with  a face  full  of 


sympathy,  behind  which  there  was  visible 
the  most  intense  curiosity. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Rivers,”  said  she,  “I’m  so 
sorry ! And  are  you  in  an  awful  hurry 
to  meet  some  one?” 

“Awful !” said  Harry. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Rivers,  I’m  so  sorry!”  said 
Katie  again.  “And  won’t  you  tell  me 
all  about  it,  please  ?” 

Now  Harry  was  by  nature  inclined  to 
make  the  world  his  confidant;  and  how 
much  more  was  he  ready  to  confide  in 
such  a one  as  Katie,  who  invited  his  con- 
fidence with  such  tender  sympathy ! Be- 
sides, he  already  felt,  as  has  been  saidr 
quite  like  an  old  acquaintance.  Ashby’a 
relations  to  Katie  made  her  seem  nearer 
to  him.  She  was  his  friend’s  betrothed. 
And  then,  too,  he  had  been  chatting  with 
her  all  day  long. 

“You  see,” said  he,  “I’m  on  the  look- 
out for  a friend.” 

At  this  Katie  smiled  with  indescribable 
comicality. 

“Won’t  I do  ?”  she  asked. 

Harry  stared  at  her  for  a moment  and 
then  burst  into  a laugh,  in  which  Katie 
joined  merrily. 

“ I dare  say,  now,  Mr.  Rivers,”  said  she, 
“you  think  I’m  too  slight  an  acquaint- 
ance to  be  trusted;  but  you  know,  in 
Spain,  when  one  meets  with  a fellow- 
countryman  who  can  speak  English,  why,, 
you  know,  one  can’t  help  feeling  quite  like 
an  old  friend,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and, 
mind  you,  when  one  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Carlists,  one  feels  much  more 
so,  you  know.  But  all  the  same  I hope 
you’ll  excuse  me;  I didn’t  mean  any 
harm.” 

At  this  Harry  laughed  still  more. 

“You’re  not  mad?”  said  Katie,  with  a 
droll  assumption  of  anxiety. 

“ Will  you  really  be  my  friend  ?”  asked 
Harry. 

“Of  course.  Didn’t  I say  as  much?” 
said  Katie. 

“Then  let’s  shake  hands  over  it,”  said 
Harry,  ‘ 4 and  swear  an  eternal  friendship.” 

Saying  this  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
Katie  held  out  hers.  Harry  pressed  it 
warmly  and  tenderly. 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  after  a pause,  “I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  for  I want  your— 
your  sympathy,  you  know,  and  your  ad- 
vice, you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know.” 

“ Well,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Rivers,”  said 
Katie,  “ that’s  my  strong  point.  I always; 
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have  at  my  disposal  any  amount  of  sym- 
pathy ; and  as  for  advice,  why,  I could  be- 
gin and  go  on  advising,  and  advising,  and 
advising,  from  now  till — well,  not  to  be  too 
extravagant,  I’ll  merely  say  till  doomsday. 
So  now — won't  you  begin  ?” 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

IN  WHICH  HARRY  BECOMES  CONFIDENTIAL, 
AND  TELLS  A VERY  REMARKABLE  STORY. 

Harry  paused  a little  longer,  and  then 
said, 

44  Well,  you  see,  the  friend  that  I want- 
ed to  see  is  a lady.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Katie;  “ that’s  a self- 
evident  fact.  I know  that,  and  she  is  your 
lady-love.  But  I want  to  know  all  about 
her,  and,  first  of  all,  her  name.” 

“ I didn’t  think  that  you  thought  I was 
thinking  of  a lady,”  said  Harry. 

“What  a ridiculous  observation  I”  said 
Katie ; “ and  I know  you  only  say  that  to 
tease  me,  when  you  know  I’m  so  curious 
about  this  friend  of  yours.” 

“Well,”  said  Harry,  “in  the  first  place, 
her  name  is  Talbot.” 

4 4 Talbot  ? What  else  ?” 

“ Sydney— Sydney  Talbot.” 

4 4 Sydney  Talbot ! But  that  isn’t  a girl’s 
name;  it’s  a man’s  name.” 

“At  any  rate,”  said  Harry,  “it’s  her 
name.” 

“Well,  but  hasn’t  she  some  pet  name — 
something  more  feminine,  such  as  4 Min- 
nie,’ for  instance,  or  ‘Nellie,’  or  ‘Kittie,’ 
or  4 Florrie,’  or  something  of  that  sort  ?” 

“ No ; her  only  name  is  Sydney  Talbot. 
You  see,  Sydney  is  a family  name,  and 
had  to  be  perpetuated.  She  had  no  bro- 
thers, and  so  it  was  given  to  her.  Her 
father’s  name  was  also  Sydney  Talbot,  and 
her  grandfather’s,  and — ” 

“And  her  great-grandfather’s,”  chimed 
in  Katie,  “and  so  on  up  to  Noah ; but  his 
name,  at  any  rate,  was  not  Sydney  Talbot. 
Now  this  is  a very  romantic  beginning;  so 
go  on.  I will  only  remark  that  I intend 
to  be  great  friends  with  your  wife  some 
day,  and  that  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to 
call  her  4 Syddie.’  She  is  actually  pining 
for  a pet  name.  But  what  do  you  call 
her?” 

44 1 ? Oh,  I call  her  Miss  Talbot.” 

“Miss!  You  call  her  Miss — Talbot? 
What  a horrible  idea  I And  you  pretend 
to  love  her!”  cried  Katie,  reproachfully. 


“Well — but,  you  know,  Sydney  is  too 
stiff.” 

44  Then  why  not  invent  a name  ? Call 
her  4 Poppet,’  or  ‘Topsy,’  or  ‘Fifine,’  or 
‘Rosie,’  or  ‘Gracie.’  Why,  I could  sup- 
ply you  with  fifty  or  sixty  names  on  the 
spot.  But  this  is  all  idle  trifling.  Go  on 
and  tell  me  more.  Give  a full  and  com- 
plete account  of  yourself  and  your  4 own 
one.’” 

“Well,  you  know,  I’m  doing  business 
in  Barcelona,  and  we  were  engaged  to  be 
married  last  year.”  f 

“Did  you  see  her  last  in  Barcelona?” 

“No,  in  England,  last  year.  I met  her 
in  London.” 

44  Have  you  not  seen  her  since  ?” 

4 4 No.  We  have  corresponded  ever 
since,  and  this  marriage  was  arranged  by 
letter.” 

44  Oh,  but  you’re  not  married  yet  ?”  said 
Katie,  in  a low  voice. 

“No,”  said  Harry,  “and  Heaven  only 
knows  when  we  ever  shall  be!” 

“Why  ?” 

44  Oh,  well — because  there’s  been  such  a 
muddle  about  it  all.  You  see,  I proposed, 
and  was  accepted,  in  the  usual  course  of 
things.” 

“Ah,  now,  Mr.  Rivers,”  said  Katie, 
“that’s not  fair!” 

4 Fair!  what  isn’t  fair  ?” 

44  Why,  you’re  skipping  all  the  best 
part.” 

4 4 The  best  part  ? I don’t  understand.  ” 

“Well,  I mean  you’re  leaving  out  all 
the  love  parts.  I want  to  hear  all  about 
your  love  affair:  how  you  first  saw  her; 
how  you  felt;  how  she  treated  you;  how 
you  were  tormented  by  the  pangs  of  jea- 
lousy, agitated  by  hope  and  fear,  until  you 
knew  that  she  was  yours.  And  you  have 
the  heart  to  skip  all  this,  and  go  on  to  the 
stupid,  commonplace  end  of  it!” 

Harry  laughed. 

44  Well,”  said  he,  “the  end  of  my  case 
has  not  yet  come ; and  the  farther  on  I go, 
the  more  exciting  it  grows.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  all  if  you  want  me  to.  Shall  I begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  tell  you  how  I first 
became  acquainted  with  her?” 

44  Yes,  yes,  do,”  said  Katie,  eagerly. 

44  Well,  it  was  at  sea,  in  a tremendous 
gale,  when  we  both  were  face  to  face  with 
death.” 

At  this  Katie  threw  up  her  eyes,  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  and  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  how  perfectly  eaxpiisite!  how  ut- 
terly delicious  I how  quite  too  awfully 
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jolly!  But  when?  where?  Oh,  do  go 
on!” 

“It  was  aboard  the  steamer  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Leghorn.  During  the  night  aft- 
er leaving  a furious  storm  arose.  The 
steamer  was  an  old.  rattletrap,  and  soon 
began  to  leak  fearfully.  I was  in  my 
berth,  trying  to  sleep,  when  at  last  I was 
roused  by  a yell  from  all  the  crew  and 
passengers.  I rushed  out  and  on  deck, 
and  saw  the  sea  breaking  in  foam  over  the 
vessel.  The  passengers  and  crew  were  all 
mixed*  up  in  a wild,  confused  mass,  try- 
ing to  scramble  into  the  boats.  This  was 
made  visible  by  the  lightning  flashes  at  in- 
tervals, after  which  everything  would  be- 
come as  black  as  night.  I saw  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  so  I took  my  station  near 
the  mizzen  - shrouds,  and  held  on  there, 
waiting  for  the  end.  While  here  I saw  a 
female  figure  crouching  down  under  the 
bulwarks  and  clinging  there.  Partly  out 
of  pity,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  having 
something  to  do,  I helped  her  up  to  her 
feet,  held  her  up  in  that  position,  and  told 
her  to  cling  to  the  shrouds,  and  stay  by 
me  as  long  as  she  possibly  could. 

“At  length,  in  the  midst  of  a flash  of 
lightning,  I happened  to  notice  that  the 
jolly-boat  was  hanging  from  the  davits 
astern.  No  one  was  near : every  one  was 
running  about  forward.  I determined  to 
make  an  effort  for  life.  The  woman  was 
almost  senseless,  so  I half  carried,  half 
dragged  her  to  the  boat,  and  got  her  in. 
Then  I passed  a line  around  the  seat  of 
the  boat,  and  secured  her  to  it ; after 
which  I began  to  lower  the  boat.  This 
was  a deuced  hard  job,  but  I managed  it 
at  last.  Then  I jumped  in,  and  cut  the 
line  that  held  us,  and  away  we  went  in 
the  boat,  which  was  sent  spinning  along 
like  a feather  over  the  boiling  sea.  I don’t 
know  how  we  kept  afloat,  but  we  did. 
The  woman  never  spoke  one  word.  So 
we  passed  a fearful  night,  and  at  length 
morning  came.  Then  the  woman  began 
to  cry  bitterly.  I soothed  her  as  well  as  I 
could. 

“We  were  in  a terrible  situation.  The 
storm  had  nearly  gone  down,  but  we  were 
threatened  with  something  worse,  for  we 
had  neither  water  nor  provisions.  I gave 
my  companion  some  brandy,  which  re- 
vived her.  We  were  far  away  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  no  sails  were  visible 
anywhere.  I had  a couple  of  oars,  and 
with  these  I pulled  toward  the  north.  My 
companion  soon  regained  her  composure 


and  her  strength,  and  we  were  able  to  dis- 
cuss our  prospects.  She  told  me  her  name 
and  destination.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
Rome  to  join  her  father,  in  company  with 
an  aged  relative  and  her  maid.  Her  fa- 
ther had  been  ill,  and  had  been  living  in 
Italy  for  his  health.  She  was  anxious 
about  him,  but  still  more  troubled  about 
her  relative  who  had  been  left  on  board 
the  steamer. 

“Miss  Talbot  was  very  beautiful,  and 
the  most  unselfish  person  I ever  saw.  She 
was  perpetually  trying  to  lighten  my  la- 
bor. She  insisted  on  taking  an  oar  and 
trying  to  row.  She  bore  up  most  uncom- 
plainingly against  our  hardships.  In  fact, 
she  acted  like  a regular  brick.  Of  course 
before  I had  talked  with  her  half  an  hour 
I was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her.” 

“But  it’s  awfully  nice  to  have  your  life 
saved,  and  be  alone  together  in  a boat  like 
that,  ” said  Katie.  She  spoke  in  an  injured 
tone,  as  though  a shipwreck  was  some- 
thing highly  desirable,  which  a harsh  fate 
had  cruelly  kept  away  from  her. 

“Well, ’’continued  Harry,  “we starved, 
and  starved,  and  choked  with  thirst  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  she  never  uttered 
one  single  murmur.” 

“I  should  think  not!”  said  Katie. 
“What  had  she  to  complain  of?  What 
more  could  she  want?  Why,  it  was  ut- 
terly lovely!  I’m  sure  I shouldn’t  care 
to  eat  one  single  bit  if  I were  in  such  a 
situation.  I could  not  be  hungry  at  such 
times — I never  am.  Hungry,  indeed !” 

The  idea  was  too  absurd,  so  Katie  dis- 
missed it  with  scorn. 

“I  could  see, ’’continued  Harry,  “that 
she  was  suffering.  Her  face  grew  paler 
and  paler.  She  was  evidently  growing 
weaker.  She  looked  at  me  piteously — ” 

“ Oh,  you  will  be  so  prosaic !”  interrupt- 
ed Katie.  “Can’t  you  see  that  it  wasn’t 
hunger  at  all  ? It’s  the  old,  old  story : 

4 Then  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  thinner 
Than  should  be  for  one  so  young, 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions 
With  a mute  observance  hung.’ 

‘And  I said,  my  dearest  Pard’ner, 

Speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me ; 

Trust  me,  Pard’ner;  all  the  current 
Of  my  being  turns  to  thee.’ 

The  fact  is,”  she  added,  abruptly,  “I  be- 
lieve you’re  making  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  this.” 

“Making  it  up!”  cried  Harry.  “Me! 
Why  ?” 
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“Why,  because  such  delightful  situ- 
ations never  do  occur  in  real  life.  It’s 
only  in  fiction.” 

4 4 No,  really,  now — it  was  really  so,  ” said 
Harry.  44  Why  should  I make  this  up  ? 
Really,  on  my  honor — ” 

“Well,  you’re  coloring  the  facts  at 
least,”  said  Katie.  44  If  it’s  all  true,  I 
think  it’s  hard  on  poor  people  like  me  that 
never  can  find  any  pleasant  excitement  to 
break  the  monotony  of  life.  But  never 
mind — please  go  on.” 

“Well,”  continued  Harry,  44  we  drifted 
on  for  several  days.  We  saw  vessels,  but 
they  were  too  far  away  to  see  us.  At  last 
we  came  in  sight  of  land,  and  there  we 
were  picked  up  by  a boat  that  took  us  to 
Leghorn.  I then  went  on  with  Miss  Tal- 
bot to  Rome.  I learned  that  we  were  the 
only  ones  that  had  been  saved  out  of  the 
ill-fated  steamer.  Miss  Talbot’s  father, 
who,  as  I said,  was  an  invalid,  had  heard 
the  news,  and  thinking  his  daughter  lost, 
sank  under  the  blow.  On  our  arrival  at 
Rome  he  was  dead.  It  was  a mournful 
end  to  our  journey. 

4 4 He  was  buried  in  Rome.  Miss  Talbot 
returned  to  England  with  an  English  fam- 
ily with  whom  her  father  had  been  ac- 
quainted. I did  not  intrude  on  her  just 
then,  but  paid  her  a visit  afterward.  At 
that  time  we  came  to  an  understanding, 
and  then  I went  back  to  Barcelona.  And 
now  I come  to  the  real  point  of  my  story 
— the  thing  that  I was  going  to  tell  you.” 

4 4 Oh,  I’m  so  very  much  obliged,”  said 
Katie, 4 4 for  what  you’ve  told  me  thus  far.  ” 

“Now  Miss  Talbot,  you  must  know, 
has  very  few  relatives.  She’s  the  last  of 
an  ancient  family,  and  one  or  two  uncles 
and  aunts  are  all  that  are  left  besides  her- 
self. Her  life  has  been  by  no  means  gay, 
or  even  cheerful,  and  perhaps  that  was 
one  reason  why  she  was  willing  to  accept 
me.” 

44  How  delightful  it  is,”  said  Katie,  44  to 
see  such  perfect  modesty  1 Mr.  Rivers,  you 
^re  almost  too  diffident  to  live.” 

“ Oh,  but  really  I mean  that  a girl  like 
Miss  Talbot,  with  her  wealth,  and  ancient 
family,  and  social  standing,  and  all  that, 
might  have  the  pick  of  all  the  best  fellows 
in  the  country.” 

“That  stands  to  reason;  and  so  you 
imply  that  when  such  a lady  chose  you, 
you—” 

44  Ah,  now,  Miss  Westlotom,  I didn’t,” 
.said  Harry.  44  I’m  not  so  infernally  con- 
ceited as  all  that,  you  know.” 


44  But  hadn’t  she  promised  in  the  boat?” 

4 4 In  the  boat  ? Well,  yes — ” 

“Of  course.  Then  why  did  she  have 
to  choose  you  again  ?” 

“Oh,  well — in  the  boat  it  was  an  in- 
formal sort  of  thing.  But  never  mind. 
She  promised  to  marry  me,  and  I went 
back  to  Barcelona.  We  then  correspond- 
ed for  about  a year.” 

“How  awfully  dreary !”  sighed  Katie. 

44 1 do  so  detest  letter- writing!  If  I had 
to  write  letters  I would  break  the  engage- 
ment.” 

“Well,  it’s  a bother,  of  course,”  said 
Harry;  44  but,  after  all,  a letter  is  the  only 
substitute  one  can  have  for  the  absent 
one.” 

44  And  how  long  is  it  since  you  last  saw 
her  ?” 

44  A year.” 

44  A year!  Why,  you  must  have  utter- 
ly forgotten  what  she  looks  like.  Should 
you  be  able  to  recognize  her  if  you  were  to 
meet  her  in  a crowd  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Harry,  with  a laugh. 
“Now  you  must  know  that  when  I was 
engaged  I expected  to  go  to  England  in 
about  three  months’  time  to  get  married. 
Business,  however,  detained  me.  I hoped 
to  go  again,  a few  months  later.  But  the 
fact  is,  I found  it  impossible;  and  so  on 
for  a whole  year  I was  detained,  until  at 
last  I had  to  write,  imploring  her  to  come 
out  to  me  and  be  married  in  Barcelona.” 

“Well,  for  my  part,  I never  would 
marry  a man  unless  he  came  for  me,”  said 
Katie. 

“Then  I’m  glad,”  said  Harry,  4 4 that 
you  are  not  Miss  Talbot.  She  was  not  so 
cruel  as  that;  for  though  at  first  she  re- 
fused, she  at  last  consented  and  promised 
to  come.  This,  however,  was  only  after 
long  begging  on  my  part,  and  a full  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulties  of  my  posi- 
tion. So  she  consented,  and  finally  men- 
tioned a certain  day  on  which  she  would 
leave;  and  that  was  about  a fortnight 
ago. 

44  Now,  you  know,  all  the  time  I felt 
awfully  about  her  having  to  come  on 
alone,  until  at  length,  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  it  so  happened  that  I was  able  to 
steal  a few  days  from  my  business.  So 
I determined,  after  all,  to  go  on  for  her. 
Fool  that  I was,  I didn't  telegraph.  There 
was  no  time  to  write,  of  course.  You  see, 

I was  such  an  idiot  that  I only  thought 
of  giving  her  a pleasant  surprise.  This 
filled  my  mind  and  occupied  all  my 
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thoughts,  and  all  the  way  on  I was  chuck- 
ling to  myself  over  my  scheme;  and  I 
kept  fancying  how  delighted  she  would 
be  at  finding  that,  after  all,  she  would  not 
have  to  make  the  journey  alone.  I was 
so  full  of  this  that  I couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else.  And  now  I should  like  to 
ask  you  calmly,  Miss  Westlotorn,  one  sim- 
ple question:  Did  you  ever  hear  in  all 
your  life  of  such  a perfect  and  unmiti- 
gated chuckle-head  ?” 

“ Never  I”  said  Katie,  in  a demure  tone. 

“Well,”  continued  Harry,  ruefully, 
“luck  was  against  me.  I met  with  sev- 
eral delays  of  a tedious  kind,  and  lost  in 
all  about  two  days.  At  last  I got  to  my 
destination,  and  then — then — in  one  word, 
there  came  a thunder-clap.  What  do  you 
think?” 

“What?” 

“She  was  gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“Yes.  She  had  gone  the  day  before 
my  arrival.  She  had  written  again,  and 
had  telegraphed.  She  had  then  set  out, 
expecting  me  to  receive  her  with  all  a 
lover’s  eagerness  at  Barcelona,  at  the  ho- 
tel which  I had  mentioned  to  her  in  my 
last  letter,  and  hoping  also  that  I might 
possibly  turn  up  at  any  station  after  pass- 
ing the  Pyrenees.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ? Wasn’t  that  a blow  ? And  was  it 
my  fault  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Katie,  in  a sooth- 
ing voice.  “Not  your  fault,  only  your 
misfortune.  But  what  did  her  friends 
say  ?” 

4 4 Her  friends  ? Oh,  they  were  awfully 
indignant,  of  course,  but  I couldn’t  wait 
to  explain  it  all  to  them.  The  moment 
I found  out  how  it  was  I turned  on  my 
heel  and  hurried  back  to  Barcelona.  I 
travelled  night  and  day.  I got  there 
without  any  interruption,  and  rushed  to 
the  hotel  where,  according  to  my  direc- 
tion, she  was  to  have  gone.” 

“ Welli”  asked  Katie,  as  Harry  paused, 
“ was  she  there?” 

44 No,” said  Harry;  “but,  worst  of  all, 
she  had  been  there!  Yes,  she  had  been 
there.  She  had  made  the  journey;  she 
had  reached  Barcelona;  and  I — I,  for 
whom  she  had  come,  I was  not  there  to 
meet  her.  Well,  when  I did  get  back  she 
was  gone.” 

“ Gone  ?— gone  where  ?” 

“Why,  where  else  could  she  have  gone 
but  home  again  ?” 

“ True.  Being  a girl  of  spirit,  she  nev- 


er could  stand  such  treatment  as  that. 
But  did  she  leave  no  message  for  you  ?” 

“Not  a word,  either  in  writing  or  in 
any  other  way.  I asked  the  hotel  people 
about  her,  but  they  knew  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. She  had  not  told  anything  about 
herself.  She  had  come,  and,  after  two  or 
three  days,  had  gone.  She  had  gone  only 
the  day  before  I got  back. 

“And  you,  of  course,  must  have  started 
after  her  all  the  way  back  to  England,  and 
that’s  the  reason  why  you  are  here — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Harry;  “the  only  hope  I 
had  was  to  overtake  the  train  that  pre- 
ceded me.  It  was  not  impossible  that  it 
might  be  delayed,  and  that  my  train 
should  come  up  with  hers.  That  was 
my  only  hope,  but  of  course  all  this  is 
now  up.” 

44  Oh,  well,”  said  Katie,  in  a consoling 
tone,  4 4 you’ll  see  her  again  before  long, 
and  you  can  explain  it  all;  and  when  she 
finds  out  that  it  all  arose  from  an  excess 
of  zeal,  she  will  see  that  your  fault  was 
one  on  the  right  side,  and  she  will  love 
you  all  the  better.  And  so  you  will  both 
have  many  and  many  a laugh  over  this 
queer  misadventure;  and  it  will  be  some- 
thing that  will  give  flavor  and  spice  to  all 
your  future  life.  Why,  I’d  give  anything 
to  have  just  such  an  adventure — I would, 
really.  I wish  I was  in  Miss  Talbot’s 
place.  I quite  envy  her — I do,  really; 
that  is,”  she  added,  with  a little  confu- 
sion, 44  her  adventure,  you  know.” 

44  You  have  such  a nice  way  of  putting 
things,”  said  Harry,  44  that  I wish  I could 
always  have  you  to  go  to  for  sympathy.” 

“Sympathy?”  said  Katie.  “Oh,  you 
know,  that’s  quite  my  forte.” 

Harry  looked  into  her  clear,  sunny  eyes 
as  they  were  raised  to  his,  full  of  bright- 
ness and  archness  and  joyousness. 

“And  won’t  you  let  me  call  you  ‘Ka- 
tie,’” said  he,  “just  while  we’re  travel- 
ling together?  I feel  so  awfully  well 
acquainted  with  you,  you  know ; and  I’ve 
told  you  all  about  my  affairs,  you  know, 
just  as  if  you  were  my  oldest  friend.” 

“I should  like  it  above  all  things, ’’said 
Katie.  “I  hate  to  be  called  Miss  Westlo- 
tom  by  my  friends.  It’s  too  formal.” 

44  And  you  must  call  me  ‘Harry,’”  said 
this  volatile  young  man.  “ You  will, 
now,  won’t  you  ?”  he  added,  in  a coaxing 
tone. 

Katie  did  not  prove  obdurate. 

“Well — Harry,”  she  said,  with  a be- 
witching smile. 
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14 1 think  you’re  awfully  nice,”  said 
Harry. 

44  Well,  I’m  sure  I think  you’re  a very 
nice  boy,”  said  Katie,  in  a childish  way. 

For  some  time  longer  the  party  con- 
tinued their  journey.  Harry  and  Katie 
found  walking  so  much  pleasanter  than 
riding  in  the  rude  cart  that  they  refused 
to  get  into  the  vehicle  again,  although 
urged  to  do  so  very  strongly  both  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Russell.  For  his  part,  Harry 
declared  that  he  infinitely  preferred  walk- 
ing; and  Katie,  on  being  appealed  to,  said 
that  the  jolts  of  the  wagon  made  her 
head  ache.  So  these  two  continued  their 
walk. 

Gradually  it  grew  darker,  and  the  twi- 
light deepened  with  the  rapidity  common 
in  southern  latitudes.  Then,  fearing  lest 
Katie  might  be  fatigued,  Harry  made  her 
take  his  arm.  After  this,  being  still  full 
of  anxious  fears  lest  so  fair  and  fragile  a 
being  might  sink  under  the  wearisome 
tramp,  he  took  her  little  hand  as  it  lay  on 
his  arm,  and  held  it  in  his  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  way.  And  what  Ashby  would  have 
said  or  thought  if  he  had  seen  that  is 
more  than  I can  tell,  I’m  sure. 

The  moon  was  shining,  and  its  brill- 
iancy was  wonderful.  Now  they  entered 
among  the  mountains.  Far  on  high  as- 
cended the  lofty  wooded  slopes  on  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  they  descended 
into  a valley.  Beyond  this  there  were 
other  heights,  while  in  the  valley  between 
there  was  a beautiful  winding  river.  A 
turn  in  the  road  brought  them  at  length 
to  a place  where  the  valley  widened,  and 
far  away,  shining  like  silver  in  the  moon- 
beams, flowed  the  river, 

“With  many  a winding  through  the  vale.” 

All  around  rose  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
some  wooded,  some  precipitous,  and  be- 
hind these  rose  the  summits  of  loftier 
mountains  far  into  the  sky. 

Here,  full  before  them,  there  arose  a 
grand  and  stately  castle.  Perched  upon 
the  crest  of  a spur  where  it  projected  from 
the  flank  of  a mountain,  it  stood  before  the 
new-comers  the  centre  of  the  whole  scene, 
the  crown  and  glory  of  it  all.  In  the  gar- 
ish sunlight  there  might  have  been  per- 
ceptible many  and  many  a mark  wrought 
by  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  for  ages 
had  passed  since  it  first  reared  its  lordly 
form  on  high.  Its  architecture  spoke  of 
hoar  antiquity,  of  a time  long  past,  when 
the  Moor  still  fought  around  these  scenes, 


and  rushed  to  the  fight  to  the  war-cry  of 
Allah  Akbar!  But  now,  bathed  in  the 
mellow  moonlight,  this  ancient  castle 
showed  all  its  grand  proportions,  with  not 
a trace  of  decay  or  desolation  ; and  its 
massive  walls  arose  in  solemn  majesty ; its 
battlements  frowned  in  heavy  shadows 
overhead  ; its  lofty  towers  and  turrets 
seemed  still  able  to  defy  the  assaults  of 
time  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

For  some  time  past  the  country  had 
been  growing  steadily  wilder  and  less  peo- 
pled, until  here  there  seemed  a virtual 
solitude.  On  reaching  the  spot  the  party 
found  a massive  gateway  with  a ponder- 
ous portal.  Beyond  this  opened  the  court- 
yard, and  in  the  distance  rose  the  keep. 
Here  lights  shone,  and  the  noise  of  revelry 
came  to  their  ears. 

And  now  the  prisoners  entered,  and 
were  taken  in  charge  by  others,  and  Ash- 
by, who  arrived  about  an  hour  afterward,, 
was  also  taken  to  his  quarters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THE  SPANISH  PRIEST  MEETS  WITH  A 
STRANGE  ADVENTURE. 

The  train  which  had  been  released  by 
the  Carlists  went  on  its  way,  and  after 
running  about  ten  miles  came  to  a little 
town.  Here  a long  stay  was  made,  dur- 
ing which  information  was  received  of  so- 
serious  a character  that  it  was  resolved, 
for  the  present  at  least,  not  to  go  any  far- 
ther. In  the  first  place,  the  train  which 
had  immediately  preceded  had  halted  at 
the  next  station  beyond,  and  this  train 
could  not  move  until  the  other  had  start- 
ed ; but  in  addition  to  this  there  came  re- 
ports of  all  sorts  to  the  effect  that  the- 
whole  country  was  swarming  with  Car- 
lists,  who  had  occupied  the  lines  of  rail- 
road, and  cut  the  telegraph  wires.  It 
was  the  latter  circumstance  that  was  most 
troublesome,  since  it  made  it  impossible  to 
get  any  definite  information. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  the  passengers 
had  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  find  shel- 
ter and  occupation  as  best  they  could,  un- 
til they  should  be  able  to  go  on  to  their 
destinations:  of  which  passengers  only 
two  need  be  mentioned  here,  namely,  Cap- 
tain Lopez  and  the  priest.  The  former, 
having  been  thus  rudely  separated  from 
Katie,  had  no  object  in  going  any  far- 
ther, and  therefore  was  quite  willing  to 
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remain  in  this  place.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  he  had  plenty  to  do.  He  at  once  set 
forth  to  communicate  with  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  toward  rescuing  Katie  from 
her  captivity;  and  such  was  his  zeal  and 
•energy  that  before  long  he  had  received 
the  most  earnest  promises  of  assistance 
and  co-operation  from  all  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied. As  for  the  priest  aforesaid,  he  had 
a different  purpose,  and  that  purpose  did 
not  lead  him  to  make  any  effort  to  pro- 
cure lodgings.  He  refreshed  himself  with 
a repast  at  the  nearest  hosteria,  after  which, 
girding  up  his  loins,  he  left  the  place  by 
the  high-road. 

The  road  at  first  ran  through  the  plain, 
where  on  every  side  there  stretched  away 
fields  of  brown  grass,  with  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.  The  attendants  upon  these 
were  nowhere  visible,  and  this  lack  of  hu- 
man life  and  action  gave  to  the  country 
an  indescribable  air  of  solitude  and  deser- 
tion. In  other  respects,  however,  there 
was  everything  which  could  gratify  the 
eye  and  the  taste.  The  land  was  fertile, 
the  soil  cultivated,  the  scenery  beautiful. 
Tall  trees— the  mulberry  and  the  poplar— 
arose  in  long  lines;  here  and  there  the 
cactus  stretched  forth  its  thorny  arms; 
and  at  intervals  there  appeared  the  dark 
green  of  extensive  olive  groves.  Behind 
the  traveller  there  extended  a wall  of  pur- 
ple hills,  and  before  him  arose  the  giant 
heights  of  the  Pyrenees.  Among  these 
last  the  road  at  length  entered,  and,  wind- 
ing along  at  the  base  of  sloping  hills,  it 
ascended  very  gradually. 

The  priest  walked  onward  at  a long, 
slinging  pace,  which  told  of  the  experi- 
enced pedestrian.  For  three  hours  he 
kept  this  up,  being  too  intent  upon  his 
progress  and  upon  his  own  thoughts  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  scenery,  except 
so  far  as  was  needed  for  purposes  of  pre- 
caution. Save  for  this  the  external  form 
of  nature  and  the  many  beauties  around 
him  were  disregarded ; and  at  length,  aft- 
er three  hours,  he  sat  down  to  rest  at  a 
rock  by  the  way-side.  Sitting  here,  he 
•drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a well-used 
pipe,  which  he  filled  and  lighted;  after 
which  he  sat  smokiug  and  surveying,  in 
a contemplative  manner,  the  scene  before 
him. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a scene  well  worthy  of 
contemplation.  For  many  a mile  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  could  rove  over  the  course 
of  the  Ebro,  and  take  in  the  prospect  of 


one  of  the  fairest  lands  in  all  the  world. 

He  had  advanced  high  enough  to  over- 
look the  valley,  which  lay  behind  him, 
with  lines  of  hills  in  the  distance,  while 
in  front  arose  the  mountains  dark  in  the 
heavy  shade.  To  the  west  the  country 
spread  away  until  in  the  far  distance  it 
ended  in  a realm  of  glory.  For  here  the 
sun  was  sinking  into  a wide  basin  formed 
by  a break  in  the  lines  of  mountains,  fill- 
ing it  all  with  fire  and  splendor;  and 
while  the  hollow  between  the  hills  was 
thus  filled  with  flame,  immediately  above 
this  there  were  piled  up  vast  masses  of 
heavy  stratus  clouds  of  fantastic  shapes 
and  intense  blackness.  Above  these  the 
sky  grew  clearer,  but  was  still  overlaid 
with  thin  streaks  of  cirrus  clouds,  which 
were  tinted  with  every  hue  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  spread  over  all  the  western 
heavens  up  to  the  zenith  and  beyond. 

In  that  low  mass  of  stratus  clouds  which 
overhung  the  sunset  there  was  now  a wild 
convulsion.  A storm  was  raging  there, 
too  far  away  to  be  felt,  but  plainly  visible. 

The  fantastic  shapes  were  flung  together 
in  furious  disorder;  through  the  confused 
masses  electric  flashes  shot  forth,  some- 
times in  floods  of  glory,  sometimes  in 
straight  lines  of  forked  lightning,  some- 
times in  rounded  lumps  of  suddenly  re- 
vealed fire — the  true  bolts  of  Jove.  To- 
ward the  south  the  hills  lay  wrapped  in 
haze  and  gloom,  and  in  one  part  there 
was  a heavy  shower,  where  the  rain 
streamed  down  in  vertical  lines. 

The  sun  went  down,  leaving  behind  it 
a redder  splendor,  by  which  all  was  glori- 
fied ; the  river  wound  in  molten  gold ; the 
trees  were  tipped  with  purple  lustre;  the 
crests  of  the  mountains  took  on  aureoles 
of  light.  As  the  sun  still  descended  the 
scene  was  slowly  transformed;  the  splen- 
dor lessened;  the  clouds  broke  up  into 
other  forms;  the  thick  stratus  mass  dissi- 
pated itself ; then  came  a golden  haze  over 
the  wide  west;  the  moon  revealed  itself 
over  the  head  of  Scorpio,  with  Antares 
beaming  from  a clear  place  in  the  sky. 

The  scenes  shifted  rapidly,  and  twilight 
deepened,  until  the  clouds  made  way  for 
the  moon,  and  breaking  up  into  thin  light 
masses,  swept  away  over  the  sky ; while 
the  moon,  assuming  its  proper  functions, 
looked  mildly  down,  and  bathed  all  the 
valley  in  a mellow  lustre. 

After  about  half  an  hour’s  rest  the 
priest  arose,  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket, 
and  resumed  his  long  stride.  Up  the 
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road  he  went,  without  stopping  again,  as 
though  he  had  resolved  to  cross  the  Pyr- 
enees in  that  one  night,  and  be  over  in 
France  by  morning:  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Chinese  poet, 

“That  young  man  walkee  no  can  stop.** 

Another  hour  brought  him  a good  four 
miles  farther  on,  and  still  he  kept  up  the 
same  pace.  He  now  reached  a place 
where  the  road  took  a somewhat  sudden 
turn,  and  wound  around  a rocky  projec- 
tion on  the  hill-side.  Here,  as  he  turned, 
he  came  full  upon  a figure  that  was  walk- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  was  the  figure  of  a woman,  and  in 
that  bright  moonshine  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  was  young,  and  graceful,  and 
light,  and  elastic.  Coming  suddenly  upon 
the  priest  as  she  did,  at  the  turn  in  the 
road,  she  was  evidently  quite  terrified. 
Her  attitude  was  that  of  a stealthy  fugi- 
tive; and  as  she  met  him  there  was  in 
her  sudden  involuntary  gesture  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  who  has  been  captured 
by  a pursuer.  For  an  instant  she  recoil- 
ed in  an  agony  of  terror,  but  then  one 
glance  at  the  costume  of  the  priest  seem- 
ed to  re-assure  her ; and  then,  clasping  her 
hands,  she  came  nearer,  and  said,  in  trem- 
ulous tones, 

“Padre I padre!  per  Vamor  de  Dios 
soccorre  me  /” 

The  priest  looked  at  her -for  a few  mo- 
ments in  silence.  Then  he  spoke: 

“ Etes-vous  Frangaise,  mademoiselle  ?” 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“E  ella  Italiana  ?” 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

4 4 Sind  Sie  Deutsch  ?” 

Another  shake  of  the  head,  and  then 
she  said, 

44  Yo  soy  Inglesa .” 

The  priest  gave  a long  whistle. 

4 4 English !”  he  cried ; 4 4 English ! Then 
in  future  please  be  kind  enough  to  speak 
English,  for  your  Spanish — is — well,  de- 
clined, with  thanks.” 

At  these  words  the  woman  started,  and 
then,  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
seized  the  hand  of  the  priest  in  a convul- 
sive grasp. 

44 Oh!”  she  cried,  4 4 are  you  really,  real- 
ly an  Englishman  ? Oh,  thank  Heaven ! 
thank  Heaven ! Then  you  will  help  me !” 

44 English?”  said  the  priest;  “well,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  I’m  anything  you 
please  just  now,  in  this  infernal  country. 
I certainly  do  speak  English,  but  at  the 


same  time  I prefer  calling  myself  what  I 
am — namely,  an  American.” 

This  loquacity  of  the  priest  made  no- 
impression upon  the  woman,  who  was  ab- 
sorbed now  by  her  one  idea  of  escape,  of 
obtaining  help,  of  flight*. 

440h,sir,”she  continued,  “can  you  help* 
me  ? Can  I go  on  by  this  road  ? Do  you 
know  what  I can  do  ? Will  you  tell  me  ?”' 

44  Oh  yes,”  said  the  priest,  44  I’ll  tell  you. 
I do  not  know  what  you  can  do.  What 
can  you  do  ? You  can  read,  perhaps,  and 
I suppose  you  can  play  the  piano,  and  cro- 
chet ; but  I know  what  you  can  not  do — 
you  can  not  speak  Spanish.” 

These  words  were  spoken  with  the  in- 
different air  of  one  who  is  thinking  of 
something  else. 

44  Ah,  sir,”  said  the  woman,  in  a tone 
of  anguish,  “don’t  mock  at  mel  I’m  in 
distress  unspeakable.  I’ve — I’ve  lost  my 
way.” 

She  could  scarcely  speak  from  agitation. 
The  priest  was  silent  for  a moment.  Then 
he  drew  a long  breath. 

“Lost  your  way?”  said  he.  44 Well, 
that  is  queer  too.  Your  way — and  what 
way  can  that  be  in  times  like  these,  and 
here  in  this  country,  and,  above  all,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ? Are  you  walk- 
ing for  a wager  ? Are  you  going  round 
the  world  in  a bee-line  ? Do  you  carry  a. 
portable  canoe  ?” 

44 1 was  in  the  diligence,”  said  the  wo- 
man, not  choosing  to  notice  such  ill-timed 
levity,  4 4 and  we  were  stopped — by  the 
Carlists — and  I escaped — and  I’m  trying- 
to  find  my  way  to  some  safe  place — but  I 
can  not — I can  not.” 

“H’m!”  said  the  priest,  4 4 that  is  a co- 
incidence too — just  my  own  case  to  a T. 
I’ve  been  captured  by  the  Carlists  too,  and 
I’ve  escaped,  and  I’m  now  making  a bolt 
for  a place  of  safety.  Well,  this  does  beat 
my  grandmother,  I must  say !” 

The  lady  was  too  full  of  her  own  trou- 
bles to  notice  the  peculiar  expressions  of 
the  priest.  She  merely  continued,  as  be- 
fore, to  beg  for  help. 

“Oh,  sir,”  said  she,  “do  you  know  the 
way  here  ? and  can  you  help  me  ?” 

44  Well,”  said  the  priest,  “I  know  some 
of  it,  I may  say,  but  that  depends  on  what 
you  mean  by  knowing  it.  But  will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  t 
In  the  first  place,  where  did  you  come  from 
last?” 

4 4 Last  ?”  said  the  lady.  4 4 The  last  place 
I came  from  was  Barcelona.” 
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“When  ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“ You  spoke  of  a diligence.  You  must 
have  come  from  Barcelona  by  train.” 

“Of  course.” 

“Then  that  must  have  been  the  train 
that  stopped  over  there.” 

“Yes ; the  train  stopped.  I understood 
that  it  was  not  going  on  any  farther  for  a 
long  time,  for  that  the  track  was  torn  up. 
A diligence  was  prepared  for  those  passen- 
gers who  were  anxious  to  go  on  imme- 
diately, and  I was  most  eager  to  proceed 
without  delay,  so  as  to  get  to  my  homo  as 
soon  as  possible.  So  early  this  morning 
we  left,  and  came,  without  any  incident  of 
any  kind,  until  we  reached  a place  about 
five  miles  away.  There  we  were  stopped 
and  robbed.  I believe  all  the  passengers 
were  detained  and  held  as  prisoners — at 
least  I myself  was.  I was  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  a peasant  woman,  who  took 
me  to  a cottage.  About  two  hours  ago 
she  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  I might 
go,  and  urged  me  to  fly  at  once.  I could 
not  understand  her  very  well,  for  I know 
very  little  Spanish  indeed,  but  I could  see 
that  she  was  sorry  for  me,  and  offered  me 
this  chance  of  escape.  It  was  also  quite 
evident  that  she  considered  me  in  great 
danger,  and  was  frightened  about  me.  I 
felt  deeply  grateful,  and  offered  her  a gold 
locket  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  robbers,  but  she  refused  it.  So  then  I 
started  off.  I’ve  come  along  the  road  ever 
since,  and  have  seen  no  one  except  your- 
self. And  now,  sir,”  continued  the  lady, 
looking  at  the  priest  with  intense  earnest- 
ness, “can  you  help  me?  Will  you? 
Oh,  for  the  love  of — ” 

Here  the  priest  interrupted  her.  The 
lady  had  spoken  in  a low  voice,  which  had 
a very  mournful  cadence,  and  besides  this 
there  were  signs  of  deep  emotion  in  the 
tremulous  tones  and  the  agitated  manner. 
Her  flight  had  been  a long  and  a hurried 
one;  the  exertion  had  been  severe;  her 
strength  had  been  put  forth  to  the  utmost; 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  utter  exhaustion. 
Everything  in  her  appearance,  voice,  and 
manner  combined  to  inspire  pity  and  sym- 
pathy. The  good  priest  had  seemed  not 
unmoved  as  she  was  speaking,  and  now  he 
interrupted  her,  raising  his  hand,  and 
speaking  in  a very  gentle  voice. 

“Ah,  now,”  said  he,  “come — none  of 
that ! Do  you  think  me  a savage,  that  you 
must  pray  to  me  for  mercy  ? Help  you !” 
he  repeated,  in  stronger  tones.  “Ay,  ma- 


dame, that  will  I,  and  with  the  last  drop 
of  my  heart’s  blood,  and  to  my  life’s  en<L 
There,  is  that  strong  enough  ? Help  you !” 
— and  he  gave  a short  laugh — “ that’s 
good,  too ! Why,  what  else  have  I been 
thinking  of  ever  since  I met  you  ? What 
else  can  you  suppose  that  I intend  to  do  ? 
Isn’t  it  enough  for  me  to  see  your  distress  ? 
But  come — it  isn’t  quite  so  safe  as  it  might 
be,  and  enemies  may  be  lurking  near.  We 
must  first  find  a place  of  retirement,  where 
we  can  decide  on  what  is  best  to  be  done.” 

The  tones  of  the  priest’s  voice  were  now 
totally  different  from  those  which  he  had 
employed  hitherto.  These  were  harsh, 
dry,  indifferent,  almost  mocking;  but  now 
they  were  full  of  sincere  feeling  and  un- 
mistakable truth.  Their  effect  upon  the 
lady  was  very  marked  and  strong.  She 
clasped  her  hands,  bowed  her  head,  and  in 
her  weakness  was  unable  to  bear  up  under 
this  new  revulsion  of  feeling;  so  she  burst 
into  tears  and  stood  there  weeping. 

At  this  the  priest  was  not  a little  em- 
barrassed. For  a moment  he  seemed  about 
to  try  to  soothe  her;  but  he  checked  this 
impulse  and  looked  away,  whistling  soft- 
ly to  himself.  After  a few  moments  he 
went  on,  speaking  in  a gentle  voice: 

“I’ve  been  going  along  alone  easily 
enough,  but  now,  if  you  will  come  with 
me,  I shall  have  to  make  some  changes  in 
my  plans.  You  see,  two  can  not  travel  so 
easily  as  one;  and  then  you  are  a lady, 
and  an  English  lady  too,  which  in  these 
parts  means  a wealthy  foreigner — an  ob- 
ject of  plunder.  You,  as  an  English  lady, 
run  an  amount  of  risk  to  which  I,  as  a 
Spanish  priest,  am  not  at  all  exposed.  So 
you  see  we  can  no  longer  remain  in  so 
public  a place  as  this  high-road.  We  must 
seek  some  secure  place,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent. You  don’t  seem  able  to  go  much 
farther.  This  moonlight  night  is  just  the 
time  for  flight,  but  you  need  rest  now, 
and  unless  you  get  that  first  you  won’t  be 
able  to  escape  at  all.  And  so — what  do 
you  say  to  my  hunting  up  a hiding-place 
for  the  night  ?” 

As  the  priest  began  to  speak,  the  lady 
had  made  a violent  effort  to  recover  her- 
self, and  had  succeeded  well  enough  to  list- 
en attentively,  only  showing  by  an  occa- 
sional sigh  or  sob  that  her  distress  had  not 
passed  away  altogether.  At  the  priest’s 
question  she  paused  thoughtfully  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  said, 

“ My  being  with  you  will  make  a great 
difference  to  you?” 
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“Oh  yes,”  said  the  priest. 

4 4 It  will  perhaps  endanger  your  safety,  ” 
continued  the  lady,  anxiously. 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing,”  said  the  priest; 
“ that  is  my  normal  state.  I am  always 
in  danger.” 

“Still,  I should  be  sorry  to  add  to  your 
danger,” she  said,  hesitatingly;  “ and  if — 
if—” 

“Well,”  said  the  priest,  sharply,  “if 
what  ?” 

“If  I am  a source  of  danger,”  said  the 
lady,  calmly,  “I  should  prefer  going  on 
alone,  just  as  I was;  and  I shall  only  ask 
you  to  tell  me  what  is  the  nearest  town, 
and  to  give  me  generally  the  direction  to 
it.” 

“Oh,  you  will,  will  you?”  said  the 
priest,  in  the  mocking  tone  which  he  had 
previously  used.  “Well,  then,  madame, 
I shall  only  ask  you  to  do  as  I say,  and 
ask  no  questions.  I know  the  country  ; 
you  don’t.  I have  registered  a vow  in 
heaven  to  save  you,  and  save  you  I will, 
even  in  spite  of  all  your  teeth.  I swear 
it  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress !” 

At  these  strange  words  the  lady  was  si- 
lent for  a few  moments,  and  then  said,  in 
a tremulous  voice: 

“ 111  do  anything  that  you  wish  me  to 
do.” 

“Furthermore,  my  hearer,”  continued 
the  priest,  suddenly  assuming  and  immedi- 
ately dropping  the  whine  of  a rustic  preach- 
er, “mark  this — I don’t  mind  saying  a few 
words  to  ease  your  scruples:  you  can  not 
make  my  position  any  more  dangerous 
than  it  is  already.  I carry  my  life  in  my 
hand  all  the  time.” 

“Still,”  said  the  lady,  “you  can  easily 
take  care  of  yourself ; but  what  a terrible 
thing  it  would  be  if  you  should  get  into 
trouble  on  my  account !” 

“ Well,  111  ask  only  one  question — what 
is  your  calling  in  life  ?” 

“I  have  no  calling.  I’m  a lady — ” 

“Spinster?”  said  the  priest,  in  a mild 
voice. 

“Yes,”  said  the  lady,  gravely,  and  with 
deep  sadness.  It  seemed  to  the  priest  that 
he  had  unwittingly  touched  upon  a tender 
point. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  he,  “this  is  all  I 
wish  to  get  at:  you  are  not  a politician, 
not  a political  agent,  not  a spy  ?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“Nor  a newspaper  correspondent  ?” 

“No.” 


“ Not  even  an  artist?” 

“No;  nothing  but  a simple  English 
lady,  and  only  anxious  to  get  back  home.” 

‘ 4 V ery  well — very  good !”  said  the  priest, 
approvingly.  “ And  you  shall  go  home, 
too ; but  remember  what  I said,  and  trust 
in  me.  And  now  let  us  see  what  we  had 
better  do.  I’ve  been  here  before,  all 
through  and  through  this  country,  and 
know  it  like  a book.  Now  just  over  there, 
a little  to  the  west,  there  is  an  old  unoc- 
cupied castle,  which  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition, considering  that  it’s  a thousand 
years  old.  It  is  j ust  the  place  for  us.  Un- 
fortunately there  may  be  others  in  it,  for 
it  is  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  fighting  factions;  yet  even 
in  that  case  I know  of  an  odd  corner  or 
two  where  we  can  elude  observation  for 
the  present;  for  it  is  a very — a monstrous- 
ly large  castle,  and  I happen  to  know  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it  pretty  well.  I can  as- 
sure you  a good  night's  rest  there.” 

“ It  is  not  inhabited,  you  say?” 

“ No,  not  as  a general  thing.” 

4 4 I’m  sorry  for  that.  If  it  were,  the  peo- 
ple would  perhaps  give  us  shelter  and  food, 
and  help  us  on  our  way.” 

“The  people  would  perhaps  give  us  more 
shelter  than  we  might  care  for.  But  come 
— we  ought  to  be  off,  for  you  need  rest, 
and  that  soon.” 

The  lady  said  nothing,  but  walked  along 
with  the  priest.  For  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  they  followed  the  road,  and  then 
turned  away  to  the  left  over  the  country. 
Here  their  pathway  lay  over  the  flank  of 
the  mountain,  and  traversed  open  fields 
which  were  used  for  pasture.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  illuminating  the  scene, 
and  the  priest  walked  with  the  assured 
air  of  one  who  knew  his  way  thoroughly. 

The  lady,  who  all  along  had  seemed 
much  fatigued,  now  began  to  give  more  ev- 
ident signs  of  distress.  The  priest  asked 
her  to  take  his  arm.  She  did  so,  and  for  a 
time  was  relieved.  He  sought  to  cheer  her 
with  encouraging  words.  She  responded 
nobly,  and  certainly  made  all  the  effort  in 
her  power;  but  her  strength  had  that  day 
been  too  sorely  tasked,  and  threatened  to 
fail  her  utterly.  At  last  she  sank  to  the 
ground,  and  sat  there,  while  the  priest 
waited  patiently. 

4 4 Courage !”  said  he.  4 4 Cheer  up ! We 
shall  soon  be  there  now.” 

After  a short  rest  the  lady  recovered 
a little,  and  made  a final  effort.  They 
walked  on  as  before,  the  lady  holding  the 
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priest’s  arm,  and  moving  forward  by  dint 
of  desperate  exertions.  So  they  went  un- 
til at  last  there  appeared  immediately 
ahead  a massive  tower,  which  seemed  to 
arise  from  behind  some  trees. 

“There  it  is,”  said  the  priest.  “One 
more  effort.” 

But  the  lady  could  go  no  farther.  She 
sank  down  on  the  ground  once  more,  with 
something  like  a groan.  “I  can  go  no 
farther,”  said  she,  in  a faint  voice. 

The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  stood  for 
some  time  in  silence  watching  her.  It 
was  evident  that  he  hoped  for  another 
rally  of  her  powers,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed; for  the  lady  sat  with  her  head 
bowed  down,  trembling,  weeping,  and  all 
unnerved.  Time  passed,  and  there  was 
no  revival  of  strength. 

“Madame!”  said  the  priest  at  length, 
in  a harsh  and  constrained  voice. 

At  this  the  lady  gave  a sigh,  and  tried 
to  raise  herself,  but  without  success.  After 
a useless  effort  she  sank  down  again. 

“Madame,”  said  the  priest,  “to  stay 
here  is  out  of  the  question.  We  have  not 
much  farther  to  go;  the  place  of  our  des- 
tination is  not  far  off,  and  I am  going  to 
carry  you  there.” 

“No,”  said  the  lady,  “you  must  not. 

I— I—” 

“Madame,”  interrupted  the  other,  “as 
a priest  it  is  my  duty  to  succor  the  dis- 
tressed, and  even  as  a man  I should  feel 
bound  to  save  you.” 

“ It’s  too  much  for  you,”  said  the  lady, 
faintly.  “Save  yourself.  It’s  no  matter 
— what — becomes  of — of  me.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t,  isn’t  it  ?”  said  the  priest, 
in  his  driest  manner.  “Well,  you  will 
please  remember  that  you  and  I are  in  the 
same  boat,  and  we  must  win  or  lose  to- 
gether. And  so,  as  I don’t  intend  to  be 
captured  yet  awhile,  why,  madame,  with 
your  permissson,  and  begging  your  par- 
don, I’ll  take  the  liberty  of  saving  you  in 
my  own  way.  At  the  same  time,  please 
remember  that  it’s  not  for  your  sake  I’m 
doing  this  so  much  as  for  my  own.” 

What  possible  meaning  there  might  be 
to  these  last  words  the  priest  did  not  ex- 
plain, nor  did  the  lady  understand.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  time  for  explanation. 
The  priest,  without  any  more  ado,  raised 
the  lady  in  his  arms  and  marched  off  with 
her. 

Fortunately  he  did  not  have  very  far  to 
carry  his  burden.  Before  long  he  came  to 
a grove  of  large  trees,  which  stood  wide 


apart  and  admitted  of  an  easy  passage. 
Traversing  this,  he  at  length  reached  a 
low  tower,  which  was  in  a half-ruinous 
condition.  It  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a 
deep  chasm,  the  sides  of  which  were  dense- 
ly wooded,  while  at  the  bottom  there  was 
a brawling  brook.  Upon  the  other  side  of 
the  chasm  appeared  the  outline  of  a stately 
castle,  with  walls  and  towers  and  battle- 
ments and  keep,  all  plainly  discernible  as 
they  rose  up  in  giant  proportions. 


GALATEA. 

A moment’s  grace,  Pygmalion ! Let  me  be 
A breath’s  space  longer  on  this  hither  hand 
Of  fate  too  sweet,  too  sad,  too  mad  to  meet. 
Whether  to  be  thy  statue  or  thy  bride — 

An  instant  spare  me!  Terrible  the  choice 
As  no  man  knoweth,  being  only  man; 

Nor  any,  saving  her  who  hath  been  stone 
And  loved  her  sculptor.  Shall  I dare  exchange 
Veins  of  the  quarry  for  the  throbbing  pulse? 
Insensate  calm  for  a sure-aching  heart? 

Repose  eternal  for  a woman's  lot? 

Forego  God’s  quiet  for  the  love  of  man? 

To  float  on  his  uncertain  tenderness, 

A wave  tossed  up  the  shore  of  his  desire, 

To  ebb  and  flow  whene’er  it  pleaseth  him ; 
Remembered  at  his  leisure,  and  forgot, 
Worshipped  and  worried,  clasped  and  dropped  at 
mood, 

Or  soothed  or  gashed  at  mercy  of  his  will, 

Now  Paradise  my  portion,  and  now  Hell; 

And  every  single  several  nerve  that  beats 
In  soul  or  body,  like  some  rare  vase,  thrust 
In  fire  at  first,  and  then  in  frost,  until 
The  fine  protesting  fibre  snaps? 

Oh,  who, 

Foreknowing,  ever  chose  a fate  like  this  ? 

What  woman,  out  of  all  the  breathing  world. 
Would  be  a woman,  could  her  heart  select ; 

Or  love  her  lover,  could  her  life  prevent? 

Then  let  me  be  that  only,  only  one ; 

Thus  let  me  make  that  sacrifice  supreme 
No  other  ever  made,  or  can,  or  shall. 

Behold,  the  future  shall  stand  still  to  ask. 

What  man  was  worth  a price  so  isolate? 

And  rate  thee  at  its  value  for  all  time. 

For  I am  driven  by  an  awful  Law. 

See!  while  I hesitate  it  mouldeth  me, 

And  carves  me  like  a chisel  at  my  heart. 

’Tis  stronger  than  the  woman  or  the  man ; 

’Tis  greater  than  all  torment  or  delight; 

’Tis  mightier  than  the  marble  or  the  flesh. 
Obedient  be  the  sculptor  and  the  stone ! 

Thine  am  I,  thine  at  all  the  cost  of  all 
The  pangs  that  woman  ever  bore  for  man; 

Thine  I elect  to  be,  denying  them ; 

Thine  I elect  to  be,  defying  them ; 

Thine,  thine  I dare  to  be,  in  scorn  of  them ; 

And  being  thine  forever,  bless  I them ! 

Pygmalion ! Take  me  from  ray  pedestal, 

And  set  me  lower — lower,  love ! — that  I 
May  be  a woman  and  look  up  to  thee; 

And  looking,  longing,  loving,  give  and  take 
The  human  kisses  worth  the  worst  that  thou 
By  thine  own  nature  shalt  inflict  on  me. 
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[,  signora,  it  is  with  profound- 
est  regret,  mo,  impossibile ; 
there  is  not  even  stand- 
ing-room left ; the  lady 
: : * may  see  for  herself,” 
and  the  Italian  pa- 
drone, with  a liquid 
glance  freighted 
with  sadness,  and  a 
bow  of  most  fin- 
ished politeness, 
waved  me  to- 
ward the  open 
window,  where 
a black  mass  of  tightly  wedged  figures 
only  too  irrefutably  proved  his  word  true. 

I had  come  to  the  Signor  Luigi’s  house 
on  no  less  important  a mission  than  the 
hiring  of  a balcony  on  the  Corso  for  the 
Carnival  season.  I had  set  my  heart  on 
this  particular  balcony.  It  was  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  popular  quarter,  where 
the  sport  was  sure  to  reach  its  merriest 
climax.  Almost  directly  opposite  was 
the  Palazzo  Fiano,  where  the  Queen  was 
wont  to  make  her  daily  appearance.  But, 
as  it  chanced,  I had  come  too  late.  There 
arose  just  then  a gay  shout  of  laughter 
and  a burst  of  applause  from  the  revellers 
on  the  Corso  to  make  my  disappointment 
seem  the  more  vivid. 

“It  is  the  Queen;  she  comes  early  to- 
day,” explained  Luigi,  making  a move  as 
he  bowed,  this  time  with  the  air  of  a man 
who,  having  laid  his  politeness  at  my  feet, 
was  about  to  pick  it  up  again.  For  what 
to  an  Italian  are  the  further  uses  of  a tour- 
ist if  he  can  make  no  money  out  of  him  ? 
I was  about  to  depart  in  despair,  when  I 
bethought  me  of  an  appeal  I had  hitherto 
found  irresistible. 

“Perhaps  the  signore  knows  of  some 
other  balcony  near  here  which  is  unlet  ? 
I should  be  willing  to  pay  a commission.” 
My  Italian  was  tremulous  in  its  uncer- 
tainty, but  those  hesitating  syllables  gal- 
vanized Signor  Luigi’s  apathetic  civility 
i nto  eager  obsequiousness.  4 4 Ah,  ma , cer - 
tamente he  knew  of  several;  one  across 
the  way,  one  next  door,  one  just  beyond. 
How  much  did  the  signora  wish  to  pay  ? 
Would  one  at  fifteen  hundred  francs  be 
too  high  ? I explained  that  it  was  my 
modest  purpose  to  rent  a balcony,  not  to 
buy  one.  From  those  liquid  eyes  I re- 
ceived a glance  which  made  me  as  certain 
as  if  I had  been  the  intelligence  behind 
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them  that  their  handsome  owner  was  do- 
ing a little  sum  in  social  arithmetic.  He 
was  footing  me  up,  as  it  were;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  sum  of  my  implied  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  extortion  had  pro- 
duced its  effect.  For  it  is  not  the  tourist’s 
dollars,  but  his  experience,  which  com- 
mands the  foreigner’s  respect.  I received 
a bow  which  was  equivalent  to  a surren- 
der. A-h-h ! he  knew  now  what  the  hon- 
ored signora  desired.  There  was  just  such 
a balcony  on  the  street  beyond  as  he  be- 
lieved would  suit  me.  He  would  him- 
self accompany  the  signora.  Would  she 
obligingly  follow  ? It  was  but  a step. 

The  step  proved  to  be  the  length  of  the 
Corso.  But  when  I saw  the  little  balcony 
and  its  tasteful  decorations,  I had  no  fault 
to  find.  The  owner  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  a compatriot,  a young  artist 
come  to  Rome  to  study  her  art.  We 
should  hardly  have  been  women  had  we 
not  preluded  our  business  with  a light  in- 
terchange of  confidence.  She  had  found 
renting  an  apartment  on  the  Corso,  the 
Broadway  of  Rome,  an  economy.  The 
price  paid  for  the  balcony  and  windows 
during  the  Carnival  added  a consider- 
able sum  to  her  slender  income.  She 
also  hoped  the  draping  of  the  balcony 
would  win  a prize:  prizes  were  given,  as 
perhaps  I knew,  for  the  most  effectively 
decorated.  With  a pride  it  was  pretty  to 
see,  she  led  me  out  upon  the  sun-lit  bal- 
cony. * The  decorations  were  indeed  of  no 
common  order.  It  was  such  a nest  of 
floral  beauty  as  Titania’s  hammock  might 
well  have  swung  in.  All  the  iron  and 
wooden  frame -work  was  ingeniously 
masked  with  garlands  and  greeneries,  so 
arranged  as  to  take  the  shape  of  a Chinese 
pagoda,  the  outlines  so  nicely  defined  they 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  drawn  by  the 
pencil  than  adjusted  by  skillful  fingers. 
Bell-shaped  baskets  filled  with  fresh  flow- 
ers completed  the  perfection  with  which 
the  design  had  been  followed.  Inside,  the 
little  balcony  was  roofed  with  the  starred 
blue  centre  of  an  American  flag,  the  stripes 
serving  as  a bit  of  matting  under- foot. 
The  whole  thing  was  as  complete  as  a 
poem. 

The  next  day,  when  we  took  possession 
of  our  enchanting  little  bower,  we  agreed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  balco- 
nies on  the  Corso,  the  two  or  three  pretty 
girls  in  our  party  adding  perceptibly  to  its 
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cian,  where  Lucullus  was  wont  to  sup  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  violet-hued  cypresses. 
It  is  crowded  now  with  brilliant  equipages, 
whose  occupants,  fashionable  Romans  who 
disdain  the  Carnival,  yet  condescend  to 
glance  at  the  sport  from  that  vantage- 
ground  of  remoteness. 

In  the  Corso  itself  the  crowd  swarms 
up  and  down  with  the  restlessness  of  an 
uneasy  demon.  Occasionally  out  from 
the  mass  of  its  dull  tints  there  emerges 
the  brilliant  figure  of  a contadina,  in  her 
finery  of  scarlet  apron  and  white  chemi- 
sette, tossing  her  glossy  head,  speared  with 
its  gold  stiletto,  with  a conscious  air,  as  if 
she  knew  she  was  among  the  things  that 
were  going  out.  Some  of  the  Campagna 
peasant  women  carried  their  babies  under 
their  arms,  or  what  I took  to  be  such,  for 
they  were  queer  little  mummies,  all  their 
bodies  tied  up  in  a bundle,  their  red  funny 
little  heads  the  only  sign  of  any  live  thing 
about  them.  It  seemed  a strange  place  to 
bring  even  a mummy  baby,  right  in  the 
midst  of  this  hail-storm  of  lime.  But  I 
presume  it  to  be  one  of  the  ancestral  rights 
of  a Roman  baby  to  come  as  early  and  as 
often  as  may  be  to  the  Carnival. 

In  harmony  with  the  law  which  seems 
to  rule  that  sports  shall  be  furious  in  pro- 
portion as  they  near  their  end,  the  climax 
of  confetti-throwing  fun  is  reached  the 
very  last  day  on  which  that  indulgence  is 
lawful.  The  balconies  now  are  as  filled 
as  opera  boxes  on  a popular  benefit  night. 
Masks  and  dominoes  stride  the  Corso  with 
the  bravado  of  being  entirely  in  the  fash- 
ion. The  war  between  street  and  balcony 
is  carried  on  with  the  fierceness  and  fer- 
vor of  a sport  doomed  to  near  death.  In 
watching  some  of  the  more  dexterous 
throwers  about  me,  with  whose  faces  and 
powers  I had  become  more  or  less  famil- 
iar in  the  past  three  or  four  days,  I was 
amused  to  see  what  a test  of  organization 
and  temperament  confetti-throwing  could 
resolve  itself  into.  Across  the  way  was 
a young  Russian  lady  who  in  the  fury  of 
her  attacks  had  warmed  into  the  excite- 
ment of  a Bacchante.  There  was  an  Eng- 
lish girl  next  her,  whose  pure  fresh  face, 
timid  but  accurate  shots,  and  calm  sobrie- 
ty of  demeanor  were  as  typical  of  her  na- 
tionality as  a Du  Maurier  drawing.  On 
our  own  balcony  there  was  such  a spirit 
of  jollity  and  vivacious  enjoyment  in  the 
sport  as  make  the  American  girl  the  ideal 
of  a man’s  responsiveness  in  fun.  The 
crowd  below,  despite  its  canaille  charac- 


ter, was  now  full  of  enchanting  Italian 
gayety.  There  were  laughter  and  mirth, 
and  quick  return  charges  of  confetti  fire; 
there  were  young  French  art  students  fill- 
ing their  bags  with  shot,  and  young  Ger- 
man officers  bringing  Yon  Moltke's  tac- 
tics to  bear  on  their  tin-ladle  throwing. 
Even  Romans  themselves,  much  as  they 
may  scorn  Carnival  sports,  can  not  resist 
this  last  riot  of  mimic  fighting.  Italian 
officers,  at  least,  are  men  before  they  are 
Romans,  too  much  men  not  to  try  their 
luck  before  the  battery  of  discriminating 
eyes.  For  the  hail  of  confetti  is  to  be 
taken  as  something  personal  and  compli- 
mentary. Its  intensity  is  in  proportion 
to  the  attraction  of  the  object.  A white- 
washed coat  and  battered  hat  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  proofs  of  the  sincerest  flat- 
tery. 

Few  features  of  the  fun  are  more  amus- 
ing to  watch  than  the  flirtations  that  grow 
out  of  it.  On  the  balcony  on  my  right 
there  was  a young  Italian  whose  admira- 
ble shooting  announced  him  an  expert. 
His  fire  had  been  at  first  indiscriminate  in 
its  aim,  hitting  the  Neapolitan  model  in 
the  head  as  unerringly  as  he  had  pelted  a 
pretty  contadina  in  the  nose.  But  soon 
his  practiced  eye  discovered  a target  wor- 
thy of  his  skill.  Half  hidden  behind  the 
scarlet  curtains  draping  a box  directly  op- 
posite was  the  figure  of  a beautiful  young 
woman,  whose  nationality  betrayed  itself 
in  the  dusky  glory  of  her  dark  eyes,  and 
the  child -like  naivete  with  which  she 
abandoned  herself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scene.  She  was  quite  unprotected. 
Her  wire  mask  lay  in  her  lap,  her  dipper 
beside  it,  and  behind  her  huge  feather  fan 
she  was  laughing  heartily  at  some  of  the 
nonsense  before  her.  With  the  aim  of 
true  science  my  young  neighbor  covered 
the  beauty  with  a shower  like  hail.  She, 
with  the  quickness  of  the  Italian  temper- 
ament to  take  fire,  dropped  her  fan,  seized 
her  dipper,  and  seeing  then  what  manner 
of  man  her  antagonist  was,  loaded  it  to 
the  full,  and  returned  a shot  as  effective 
as  his  own.  For  the  next  half-hour  the 
fight  went  on,  the  most  serious  damage 
resulting  from  the  now  equally  active  in- 
terchange of  glances.  There  is  nothing 
more  characteristic  of  the  Carnival  season 
than  these  swiftly  born  mimic  fights,  be- 
neath the  artifice  of  which  there  as  sud- 
denly leaps  into  life  the  flashing  fire  of  a 
flirtation. 

One  of  the  pretty  girls  in  our  own  party, 
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glance  to  discover  this  new  houri;  then, 
with  a bow  that  had  the  solemn  gravity 
of  an  act  of  worship,  they  tossed  a huge 
floral  offering,  which,  like  a kite  with  sev- 
eral bobs  to  it,  had  innumerable  pretty 
bonbonni&res  floating  at  its  long  ribbon. 
Some  English  swells  on  the  next  balcony 
had  also  heard  the  reverberating  “bellis- 
sima,”  and  chorussed  a “By  Jove!  she  is 
a beauty,”  to  mark  their  own  pelting  of 
•colored  darts.  But  the  girl,  this  delicate- 
featured,  radiant -eyed  young  creature, 
whose  tight  Parisian  corsage  seemed  to 
imprison  some  goddess-like  force  of  young 
life,  was  a match  for  them  all.  To  the 
crowd  she  flings  a shower  of  withered 
flowers,  and  a handful  of  coppers  as  dou- 
ceur. The  Turks  carry  away  a bouquet 
as  fine  as  their  own,  and  a smile  unsur- 
passed for  sweetness  in  all  Mohammed’s 
paradise.  Turning  to  her  English  ad- 
mirers, with  eyes  brimming  over  with 
mischief,  the  girl  raises  high  in  air  her 
long-wrinkled-gloved  hand.  Straight  as 
an  Indian  arrow  to  its  mark  was  shot  a 
grotesquely  enormous  bouquet  wrapped 
in  a bit  of  American  flag.  It  hit  the  tall- 
er of  the  Englishmen  square  on  the  heart. 
With  a laugh  and  a bow  he  seized  the 
flag,  merrily  pinning  it  on  his  arm  in  to- 
ken of  his  conquest.  “The  Corso  is  a 
place  where  one  must  either  have  a com- 
plexion— or  make  one,”  was  remarked 
with  significant  emphasis,  by  the  Bos- 
tonian of  the  party,  epigrammatizing  her 
envy.  She  also  had  a beauty  of  her  own, 
but  of  a paler,  quieter  order,  one  not  so 
likely  to  draw  the  homage  of  the  color- 
loving  Italian. 

She  would  hardly  have  been  a true  Bos- 
tonian if  her  New  York  rival’s  triumph 
had  not  been  accounted  for  by  some  im- 
plied misdemeanor.  She  herself  had 
transferred  the  reserve  of  Beacon  Street 
to  the  old  Flaminian  Way;  she  had  even 
put  a bit  of  conscience  into  her  coriandali- 
throwing,  pelting  with  modest  restraint 
the  beggars  rather  than  the  gay  young 
officers  her  eyes  had  followed.  But  the 
coppers  her  rival  had  thrown  to  the  crowd 
had  proved  far  more  fatal  than  her  smiles. 
By  some  instinct,  known  alone  to  rabble 
nature,  an  army  of  small  boys  and  tattered 
mendicants,  with  a rush  like  that  which 
followed  the  stamp  of  Achilles’  heel, 
seemed  to  grow  from  beneatli  the  very 
paving-stones.  Over  the  shining  coppers 
they  threw  themselves  with  the  fury  of 
wild  beasts.  Soon  ensued  such  a scramble 


and  fight  as  only  Italians,  wrestlers  by 
the  divine  right  of  heritage,  could  have  en- 
tered into.  If  there  was  a fury  of  greed, 
there  was  also  an  enjoyment  of  the  fight 
for  its  own  sake.  Those  who,  unable  to 
get  even  within  clutching  distance  of  the 
bajocchi , diverted  themselves  by  a fine  ex- 
hibition of  their  despair;  they  beat  their 
breasts,  they  tore  their  hair,  and  generally 
pounded  one  another  to  keep  the  flame  of 
the  fun  lighted.  One  boy,  viciously  in- 
spired, distinguished  himself,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  lookers-on,  by  walking  over 
the  bended  backs  of  those  fortunate  few 
who  by  kicks  and  blows  had  maintained 
their  position  as  “ins”  against  all  the  as- 
saults of  the  “outs.” 

But  for  all  the  wildness  of  the  fight,  the 
blazing  eyes,  the  blows,  the  shrieks,  such 
is  the  temperate  nature  of  an  Italian 
crowd,  there  was  not  a bloody  face  nor  a 
damaged  eye  among  them.  At  most,  all 
that  one  saw  as  the  result  of  this  contest 
was  a mass  of  displaced  drapery,  which, 
when  the  crowd  rose  to  its  feet,  was 
shaken  back  into  place,  and  assumed  a 
certain  air  of  tattered  splendor,  like  rags 
that  knew  how  to  drape  a Roman  back. 

Next  to  watching  other  people’s  flirta- 
tions there  is  no  better  fun  than  to  see  a 
fresh  Britisher  taking  his  first  ducking  of 
confetti.  He  enters  the  Corso,  as  he  goes 
through  the  surprises  of  European  travel, 
with  unmoved  imperturbability,  viewing 
them  through  the  distinction  of  his  one 
glass.  In  the  heat  and  beneath  the  ra- 
diance of  the  Italian  sun  he  appears  armed 
with  an  umbrella,  buttoned  up  in  an  Ulster, 
and  equipped  with  his  Baedeker.  He  has 
come  purely  on  a quest  of  observation. 
He  has  heard  there  are  to  be  races.  He 
has  come  to  see  them.  To  see  the  fun, 
also,  if  there  be  any,  never  dreaming  he 
might  become  in  any  sense  a part  of  it. 
But  the  crowd  discern  in  him  peculiar* 
qualities  of  facetiousness.  They  look 
upon  his  face,  frigid  as  his  glance,  and 
pityingly  try  what  persistent  pelting  with 
dirty  confetti  can  do  to  illumine  that 
unmoved  serenity  with  a smile.  They 
resent  being  viewed  through  a convex  lens, 
and  proceed  to  demolish  it.  The  umbrel- 
la must  also  be  sacrificed,  since  it  is  an  af- 
front to  their  glorious  Italian  weather. 
But  they  have  counted  a little  too  much 
on  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  defense. 
The  obnoxious  Ulster  is  transformed  into 
a garment  as  impervious  as  a shirt  of 
mail ; the  Baedeker,  with  a strong  arm  be- 
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hind  it,  keeps  the  crowd  at  an  astonishing- 
ly harmless  distance,  and  the  umbrella  is 
improvised  into  a roof  of  protection.  In 
full  Roman  sunlight  it  is  opened,  and  be- 
hold ! even  the  fire  from  the  balconies  falls 
about  him  as  harmless  as  the  drops  of  his 
own  mists  and  rain.  In  the  midst  of  that 
stormy  tumult  he  has  made  a little  forti- 
fied island  of  himself. 

The  races  the  Englishman  has  come  to 
see  are  none  other  than  the  celebrated 
Barberi,  the  race  of  the  riderless  horses 
down  the  full  length  of  the  Corso.  This 
event  is  the  crowning  sport  of  a Carnival 
day.  These  races  preserve  even  down  to 
the  beautiful  middle  of  our  nineteenth 
century  that  which  has  been  all  through 
the  ages  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Roman’s  taste  in  pleasure,  his  sav- 
age lust  and  delight  in  cruelty.  Confetti- 
throwing, if  vicious  and  irritating  to  the 
most  perfect  temper,  is  comparatively 
harmless  in  its  results.  Coriandali  and 
flower  throwing  have  lost  all  their  former 
poetic  beauty  and  meaning,  while  neither 
the  chariot  shows  nor  the  moccoletti  af- 
ford any  of  those  appetizing  possibilities  of 
danger  which  invest  sport  with  the  tragic 
excitement  of  the  horrible.  But  even  a 
Roman  of  the  Decadence,  to  whom  such 
entertaining  little  realities  as  bloodshed, 
torture,  and  lingering  death  had  failed  to 
bring  more  than  a sense  of  fatigue  in  his 
amusements,  might  find  in  these  Barberi 
races  a re-awakening  of  his  deadened  ca- 
pacities for  pleasure.  These  and  the 
Spanish  bull-fights  might  perhaps  afford 
a not  too  exacting  ancient  Roman  quite 
an  enjoyable  afternoon’s  entertainment. 
Some  features  of  the  Corso  sport  would, 
indeed,  be  quite  to  his  taste.  The  cruelty 
of  driving  heated  bits  of  iron  and  twisted 
wire  into  the  quivering  flesh  of  a half- 
dozen  defenseless  brutes,  bedecking  their 
tortured  haunches  with  spiked  balls  and 
flags,  would  appeal  peculiarly  to  his  sense 
of  humor.  The  sight  of  the  maddened 
creatures,  rushing  wildly  down  a street  a 
mile  long,  choked  with  dense  masses  of 
people,  with  no  guidance  but  their  fear, 
and  no  restraint  but  their  anguish,  would, 
to  such  a Roman’s  educated  sensibilities,  as- 
sume the  pleasing  proportions  of  a joke. 
The  reckless  indifference  to  the  value  of 
human  life  in  the  methods  used  to  protect 
the  crowd  from  danger  would  stir  an  in- 
terest even  in  that  blase  old  Roman  who 
excused  himself  from  attending  the  glad- 
iatorial shows  on  the  plea  that  there  was 


nothing  new  to  be  seen  just  then  in  the 
way  of  persecution. 

Besides  the  peasants,  whom  not  even 
taxation  and  conscription  can  make  other 
than  light-hearted,  there  is  still  another 
class  of  the  Roman  country  people  who 
flock  to  the  capital  in  Carnival-time.  They 
belong  to  the  tourist  class.  They  have 
come  inspired  by  the  same  impulses  which 
have  brought  their  fellow-travellers  to 
Rome.  In  the  matter  of  experience  they 
will  hardly,  however,  score  the  same  rec- 
ord. Instead  of  the  locande , the  Quirinal 
or  Costanzi,  they  will  lodge  a la  belle  etoile 
— a convenient  archway  or  the  sheltered 
side  of  any  old  ruin  will  do  for  them.  In 
the  daytime  one  meets  them  in  all  the 
accustomed  haunts,  before  the  drooping 
grace  of  the  Ariadne,  or  gazing  with  a 
stealthy  wonder  at  the  glorious  nudity  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere.  But  still  more  fre- 
quently groups  of  these  pastoral  sight- 
seers are  to  be  met  lifting  the  heavy  lea- 
thern curtain  which  hangs  before  the 
church  doors.  For  in  the  exercises  of 
their  religion  these  simple  souls  are  more 
at  home  than  before  the  masterpieces  of 
art.  Rome  is  the  great  open-air  theatre 
of  the  religious  emotions,  where  the  Ital- 
ian, who  enjoys  the  rehearsal  of  his  sins, 
can  enact  the  whole  drama  of  his  peni- 
tence or  remorse.  So  numbers  of  these 
peasants  are  to  be  seen  kneeling  at  confes- 
sional or  toiling  painfully  up  the  long 
Sacred  Stairs,  dropping  a sin  and  winning 
a year  s indulgence  at  each  step.  One 
figure  among  a group  of  these  peasants 
whom  I saw  on  these  steps  impressed  me 
strangely.  It  was  that  of  a herdsman  of 
the  Campagna,  in  long  shaggy  goat-skin 
leggings  and  bared  hairy  breast.  The  half- 
human, half-savage  look  in  his  great  eyes 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a satyr  turned 
devotee. 

In  the  evening  these  rustic  visitors  are 
to  be  found  before  the  booths  and  the 
mountebank  shows  at  the  Piazza  Navona. 
This  beautiful  square  is  gayly  illuminated 
all  through  the  Carnival  season.  But 
there  is  one  booth  more  crowded  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  that  of  the  lot- 
tery agent.  For  lotteries  to  the  Italian 
are  what  opium  is  to  the  Chinaman — the 
strongest  appetite  of  his  nature.  The  god 
of  chance  is  worshipped  with  a supersti- 
tious rapture  even  the  Virgin  Mary  can 
not  awaken,  and  the  lottery  dens  are  more 
crowded  than  all  the  confessional  boxes 
of  the  Roman  churches.  The  Italian's 
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Apollo  and  the  Costanzi,  which  are  brill- 
iantly illuminated,  and  decorated  with 
flags  and  floral  devices.  But  the  chief  il- 
lumination at  these  balls  lies  neither  in 
the  gas  nor  in  the  flowers.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  full-orbed  liquid  glance  of 
the  Italian  eye.  It  is  the  eye  that  makes 
the  Italian  beautiful.  Sometimes  among 
the  higher  classes  the  features  are  to  be 
found  exquisitely  moulded,  grave  with  a 
certain  droop  of  majesty,  as  in  the  pure 
Roman  type,  or  delicately  sensuous,  or  pi- 
quant, as  among  the  more  southern  races. 
But  the  very  soul  of  the  people  has  found 
a glowing  speech  for  itself  in  the  rich 
dusky  eye;  their  intense  imaginative  na- 
tures, their  fiery  passions,  their  happy  de- 
light in  life,  thrill  one,  like  an  embodied 
sensation,  when  their  glance  is  met. 

The  Italian’s  taste  in  dress,  like  that  of 
most  Southern  nations,  is  for  the  gorgeous 
in  color.  Their  ideal  combination  is  for 
such  tints  as,  once  married,  are  bound  by 
all  the  laws  of  ill-regulated  matches  to 
swear  at  one  another.  Thfe  vivid  yellows 
and  pinks,  angry  reds  and  sulphurous 
greens,  that  waltzed  about  these  ball- 
rooms, were  discord  enough  to  account  for 
some  of  the  poor  dancing;  for  the  Ital- 
ian, with  all  his  grace,  has  never  learned 
to  waltz  in  rhythmic  step.  An  amusing 
little  feature  of  the  women's  dressing  was 
their  different  modes  of  wearing  flowers. 
It  was  a betrayal  of  nationality.  The 
Spanish  girl  placed  her  crimson  rose  close 
to  her  ear.  The  English  maiden  carried 
hers  in  her  hand,  as  a bouquet  of  colossal 
magnificence.  But  the  American,  with 
truer  poetic  instinct,  wore  on  her  bosom 
or  at  her  belt  the  garden  of  blossoms  that 
the  Roman  spring  had  sent  her,  the  deli- 
cate almond  blossoms,  the  saffron  jon- 
quils, the  lovely  lilies  of  the  field.  And 
the  Italian,  spoiled  child  of  nature,  dis- 
daining such  simple  and  costless  beauties, 
loaded  herself  down  with  the  artificial 
ro6es  from  Paris. 

As  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  masks, 
strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  some  of  the 
trades-people  to  put  on  magnificence  or  to 
enact  the  buffoon.  But  such  masks  wan- 
der about  sadly,  as  if  conscious  of  commit- 
ting some  social  anachronism.  Even  in 
Italy,  the  home  of  poetic  inspirations  and 
of  the  finer  subtleties  of  wit,  masquerading 
has  had  to  give  way  before  the  nineteenth- 
century  ideas  of  dignity. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  us,  that  we 
are  afraid  to  be  funny  I asked  of  my 


charming  companion,  a gray-haired  old 
aristocrat,  my  escort  at  one  of  these  balls. 

“Ah,  signora,  it  is  because  we  are  afraid 
of  appearing  ridiculous.  This  is  the  cen- 
tury of  propriety.  We  may  be  dull,  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven.  But  to  be  amusing 
is  to  commit  one  of  the  mortal  sins.  Ev- 
ery day  I am  being  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  inelegance  of  happiness,”  he 
answered,  with  his  fine  smile. 

The  laugh  that  followed  was  drowned 
in  the  thunderous  chords  of  the  national 
hymn.  The  dancers,  deep  just  then  in 
the  mazes  of  the  quadrille,  stopped  as  if 
stricken  with  palsy.  All  eyes  were  lifted 
to  a certain  box,  and  there  advanced  from 
behind  the  heavy  curtains  a tall,  white- 
robed,  star-gemmed  figure,  whose  beauti- 
ful face  melted  into  a smile  as  a shout  of 
ear-splitting  “vivas!”  rent  the  air. 

It  was  the  Queen.  The  gentleman  ac- 
companying her,  with  the  fierce  mustache, 
whose  piercing  eye  swept  the  house  as  if 
passing  an  army  in  review,  is  her  hus- 
band, the  King. 

In  the  splendor  of  full  ball  dress  the 
peculiar  fascination  of  the  Queen’s  beauty 
strikes  one  anew.  Its  charm  lies  in  the 
spell  of  its  languorous  sadness.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  sweet  mouth  droop.  So  do  the 
almond-shaped  lids  shading  the  beautiful 
eyes,  which,  for  all  their  soft  fire,  are  full 
of  a vague  melancholy.  Her  Majesty’s 
manners,  gracious  and  affable  as  a queen’s 
should  be,  are  a trifle  too  languid ; such  a 
languor  as  comes  perhaps  with  the  ennui 
of  imperial  duties.  She  wore  her  own 
colors  that  night — some  wondrous  shim- 
mery  cream  of  brocaded  satin  with  in- 
wrought  daisies.  The  lovely  shoulders, 
thought  by  some  to  be  her  chief  beauty, 
were  dazzlingly  white  beneath  the  weight 
of  her  “ropes  of  pearls.” 

The  young  King  and  Queen  are  as  as- 
siduous in  their  devotion  to  the  social  re- 
quirements of  their  position  as  to  the  po- 
litical interests  of  their  people.  The  balls 
at  the  Quirinal  are  as  brilliant  and  fre- 
quent as  those  that  distinguished  the  late 
French  Emperor’s  reign,  if  less  gorgeous- 
ly splendid.  In  the  innumerable  festivi- 
ties given  by  the  pleasure-loving  Roman 
aristocrats,  the  Queen’s  trailing  white  robes 
and  the  King  s soldierly  figure  are  beloved 
and  familiar  sights. 

Richer  in  certain  elements  of  pleasure 
than  these  more  magnificent  balls  are  the 
musicales  and  conversazioni  given  at  the 
different  artists’  studios.  Such  gather- 
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ings  still  preserve  for  tlie  idealizing-  Amer- 
ican the  charm  of  a mingled  elegance  and 
d ebon  at  r enjoyment  it  i«  difficult-  to  find 
elsewhere.  One  such  seemed  to  me  as 
uniting;  every  imaginable  deligftt. 

It  was  at  the  studio  of  the  famous  Ro 

man  artist  C . If  was  to  be  a must 

cale,  so  the  note  of  invitation  stated. 


When  I arrived,  somewhat  late  in  the 
evening,  it  was  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  a 
concerto.  The  company  were  evidently 
still  under  the  spell  of  what  they  had  just 
been  listening  to,  and  no  moment  could 
have  been  more  admirable  in  which  to 
have  received  the  full  effect  of  the  picture 
they  made  in  their  beautiful  surround- 
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iti£S<  The  artist.  ' had  Ikum*  mudi  in  like  it  |»iet  uro  into  its,  ..h*st  fu- 
tile JSuajL  His  Jn  fen  or  ^oiuJ'-'vv^/W  grtfttp  that  might  ^<*11  ftavo 

of  sum.1?  Onvntal  The  Vjilrudid  temp  tod  tinybnisb  of  every  artist.  presfcfcV 

stuff*,  i he  rm-  cars  mg?v  the  sUuuuz  mar-  A glowing  Italian,  dressed  in  aU  flu- 
Mrs,  a Hi!  t V*  t bnliiaW  rooifKMiy  wore  all  ; •witchery  of  the  eu^uetfish  siuera  ticks  attnv. 
!*mk-yiy  Ugiitrd  \>\ih  *Ufc  jW*  arid  violet  \ had  «»mui  a guitar,  as  she 
glow:  h:mn  iby  helical  t .'}ui;»'v  lanterns.  i arm'd  xho  on  si  irons  of  the  low  biv^n.  and 
XnsiH.i  fin*.  oinsimsf  .*.&**>»*  p us  ; was  pm  king  nm  the  accompan'mion:  •-  ;* 

as .^iv  pan  oi  jjir  rkh  hack  t fiju*  .*ho  wa*  humming,.  Tito  young  ;kb 
ground.  Some  of  the  giuMs  o/.  roo/o  haus-  About  her,  the  e/mrt  of  this  rroli^nt 
for  a mas<{u<o';t*Ji  hud  . non  m ^inmo  ; ■yu.um:  nueon,  joined,  after  a liMla.  in  Ihe 
There  %va*a  boln.i » if  ot  young  I Hi  Hu  n.  Wb*  v*v  ! irf.cduiiy  sv.fh>  <;o<v  ; thru.  the  VOluor  <>. 
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in g should  be  one  rich  in  many  reminis- 
cences of  pleasure.  A party  of  us  thread- 
ed our  way  through  the  midnight  to  still 
another  fairy  scene.  First,  to  see  some 
wonderful  decorations  at  a certain  club, 
an  Indian  temple,  a ball-room  decorated 
by  some  of  the  first  Roman  artists,  won- 
derful for  its  splendor  and  Asiatic  char- 
acter; then,  later,  to  a charming  Bohemia 
at  the  German  artists’  ball.  Here  at  last 
was  the  true  Carnival.  Here  was  all  the 
joyousness  and  delightful  freedom  char- 
acteristic of  the  real  Bohemian.  Here 
also  character  was  assumed  with  the  cos- 
tume. There  were  capital  bits  of  acting 
to  be  seen  going  on  all  about  one.  Two 
groups  stand  out  with  peculiar  distinct- 
ness in  my  memory  of  that  gay  scene. 
One  a band  of  jolly  Heidelberg  students, 
interspersed  with  Italian  banditi , gather- 
ed about  a table  where  the  “loving-cup” 
was  freely  circulating.  In  the  pauses  of 
some  lovely  zither-playing  at  the  further 


end  of  the  room  the  group  would  break 
into  a joyous  singing  of  some  of  Schef- 
fers Studentenlieder.  The  zither-players, 
young  artists  in  Tyrolese  costume,  were 
seated  before  their  instruments  on  a high 
raised  dais.  Close  to  them  was  a magnifi- 
cent fellow  in  beautiful  lansquenet  dress. 
He  made  a noble  figure,  his  fine  blonde 
face  sharply  defined  against  the  blue  ceil- 
ing of  the  little  Gothic  temple  into  which 
the  room  had  been  changed  by  these  artist- 
decorators.  Then,  as  he  joined  his  own 
vibrant  barytone  to  the  Tyrolese  song- 
music,  his  yodel  drowned  all  other  sounds. 

This  was  indeed  the  true  Carnival, 
where  poetry  and  music  and  art  lent  once 
more  their  aureole  of  romance  to  merry- 
making. 

As  we  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight, 
paling  before  the  early  Roman  dawn,  we 
told  one  another  that  the  Carnival  we  had 
searched  for  in  vain  on  the  Corso  had  flit- 
ted here  to  these  German  artists'  studios. 


ANTHONY 

OF  the  novelists  of  our  day  it  is  well 
known  that  Anthony  Trollope  was 
the  most  prolific  — probably  he  was  the 
most  prolific  of  all  English  novelists  of 
anything  like  his  own  calibre — and  this 
very  fact  has,  it  may  be,  militated  against 
full  justice  being  done  to  his  powers  in 
most  of  the  literary  notices  of  his  life  and 
work  that  have  appeared  in  the  English 
press.  When  so  much  has  to  be  consider- 
ed, or  at  least  glanced  at,  in  a brief  space, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  pick  out  the  distinc- 
tive points,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
oversight  of  the  higher  points  of  interest, 
merely  through  the  wideness  of  the  space 
that  has  to  be  taken  in.  Thus  most  of  the 
notices  referred  to,  while  they  have  men- 
tioned two  early  novels,  The  Macdermots 
of  Ballydoran  and  The  Kellys  and  the 
O' Kelly  8,  have  said  nothing  of  one  which 
was,  I think,  yet  earlier,  and  which  was 
republished  not  very  many  years  ago.  La 
Vendee,  while  they  have  left  aside  two 
novels  of  which  the  interest  is  in  more 
than  one  way  singular,  Nina  Balatka  and 
Linda  Tressell.  These  appeared  anony- 
mously in  Blackwoods  Magazine , if  niv 
memory  serve  me,  and  I well  remember 
that  while  the  first  of  them  was  being  pub- 
lished it  was  ascribed  by  a good  many  peo- 
ple in  the  literary  world  to  Mr.  Adolphus 
Trollope.  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope’s  name 


TROLLOPE. 

was  so  essentially  associated  with  the  nov- 
el of  modern  life,  dealing  mainly  with 
London  or  country-house  life  of  people 
well  up  in  the  social  scale,  that  hardly  one 
of  his  many  reedeis  suspected  him  of  sud- 
denly turning  his  hand  to  semi-historical 
romance.  Yet  if  they  had  remembered 
certain  of  The  Tales  of  All  Countries , 
they  would  have  seen  at  once  that  if  Mr. 
Trollope  had  not  as  yet  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  line  of  romantic  fiction  of  the 
ordinary  three-volume  length,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  for  want  of  a romantic  vein  in 
his  composition.  Romance  also  of  a kind, 
and  very  deep  aud  true  of  its  kind,  may  no 
doubt  be  found  in  his  more  familiar  nov- 
els— in,  for  instance,  the  character  and 
history  of  Mr.  Crawley  in  The  Last  Chron- 
icle of  Barset ; but  it  is  of  a special  kind 
— of  the  kind  that  a man  of  such  inven- 
tion and  observation  as  Mr.  Trollope  had 
could  detect  in  the  most  every-day  sur- 
roundings, and  could  bring  out  in  what 
seemed  the  most  every-day  manner.  I 
say  “seemed,”  because  I think  that  the 
ease  with  which  he  wrote,  the  uniform 
swing  or  beat  of  style  which  lie  always 
adopted,  were  not  unapt  tp  prevent  the  art 
of  his  method  and  the  genius  which  un- 
derlay that  art  from  being  perceived  and 
appreciated.  It  is  exceptionally  easy  to 
read  any  of  his  best-known  novels,  easier 
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to  read  them  right  through  without  slur-  pains,  and  did  not  reflect  that  these  meant 
ring  a page  or  a line  than  it  is  to  read  more  than  the  actual  writing  down  of 
even  Scott,  and  by  a combination  which  words  to  the  composition  of  a masterpiece 
is  far  from  usual,  it  was,  when  lie  had  once  of  fiction.  These  meant,  in  fact,  constant 


mastered  his  art.  as  easy  for  him  to  write 
these  novels,  so  far  as  the  actual  putting 
pen  to  paper  went,  as  it.  is  for  us  to  read 
them  Thus  the  people  who  read  them 
swiftly  and  easily  forgot  that  art  such  as 
this  must  have  been  acquired  with  iuliuite 


thought,  invention,  reflection  as  to  human 
characters  and  human  possi  hi  lilies,  both 
before  the  novel  was  begun  and  while  it 
was  in  progress.  It  was  known  sis  a mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  the  author 
could  sit  down  in  his  writing  chair  at  a 
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given  time  and  get  up  from  it  in  a given 
time  without  ever  interrupting  the  passage 
•of  his  pen  across  the  paper,  and  knowing 
when  he  got  up  exactly  how  many  print- 
ed pages  would  be  occupied  by  what  he 
had  written. 

Thus,  because  the  mechanical  part  of 
Trollope’s  work  was  so  easy  to  him,  it  got 
to  be  supposed  that  the  \yhole  process  was 
mechanical,  and  to  some  degree  the  no- 
tion was  fostered  by  the  author’s  own  way 
of  talking  of  his  work.  The  least  boast- 
ful of  men,  he  had  not  so  much  a pride  as 
a conviction  regarding  his  own  method, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  author  did  his  actual  writing  with 
pain  and  labor.  When  publishers  came 
to  see  him  with  a view  to  arrangements 
about  a novel  from  his  pen,  he  would  open 
several  drawers  in  his  writing-desk,  each 
containing  a work  written  in  the  way 
above  described,  and  offer  them  their 
choice.  I remember  his  once  going 
through  the  process  of  opening  the  draw- 
ers for  my  edification;  but  I also  remem- 
ber that  when  he  was  giving  me  some  of 
the  kind  and  wise  counsel  which  was  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  his  friends,  wheth- 
er of  his  own  age  or  much  younger  than 
himself,  one  of  the  first  things  he  asked 
with  regard  to  a story  which  I was  then 
wanting  to  write  was  whether  I thought 
of  it  all  day;  whether  when  I walked  the 
characters  were  always  in  my  mind; 
whether  my  whole  attention,  when  not 
given  perforce  to  other  things,  was  de- 
voted to  them  and  to  what  might  possibly 
befall  them.  This,  he  said,  was  the  only 
way  in  which  the  people  and  events  of  a 
novel  could  be  made  to  live,  and  in  this 
way  it  was  that  every  one  of  his  own  char- 
acters was  so  life-like.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed and  said,  and  I fancy  the  supposi- 
tion and  saying  arose  from  the  causes 
.above  referred  to,  that  his  range  was,  after 
all,  narrow,  and  that  his  was  a merely 
photographic  art.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  photographs  and  photographs;  in 
the  second,  a photographer,  however  full 
of  artistic  feeling  he  may  be,  does  not  need 
invention.  That  Trollope  had  invention, 
and  much  invention,  any  one  who  reads 
his  best-known  books — to  say  nothing  of 
Nina  and  Linda — with  any  care  can  very 
easily  see  for  himself ; but  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  some  of  the  very  studies 
which  were  especially  described  as  “pho- 
tographs of  life  and  society”  were  as 
much  due  to  invention  as  any  plausible 
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representation  of  contemporary  life  and 
manners  can  be  due  to  invention.  This 
was  largely  the  case  with  his  studies  of 
ecclesiastical  and  episcopal  character, 
with  which  he  was  so  closely  and  widely 
identified  that  on  one  occasion,  being 
thrown  in  company  with  a bishop  to 
whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  he  in- 
troduced himself  with,  “My  lord,  may  I 
venture  to  claim  your  acquaintance? — I 
am  Anthony  Trollope.”  The  claim  was 
at  once  and  most  genially  admitted,  and 
presently  the  bishop,  looking  downward, 
said : “ I am  the  first  bishop  that  ever  came 
out  in  pantaloons.  If  you  set  down  aught 
of  me,  set  down  that.”  Another  eccle- 
siastical anecdote  of  him  is  curious  and 
characteristic.  He  was  by  no  means  giv- 
en to  talking  of  his  own  accord  about  his 
own  works,  past  and  present;  indeed,  I do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  him  do 
so  except  on  this  occasion,  when  he  was 
writing  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset , 
and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  observing 
that  there  was  an  end  of  Mrs.  Proudie. 
Being  asked  why,  he  replied  that  he  had 

been  writing  in  the Club,  and  that 

round  the  fire-place  in  the  room  there  was 
gathered  a group  of  young  clergymen. 
They  were  talking  about  The  Last  Chron- 
icle, and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  hearing  what  they  said.  They 
spoke  of  the  work  in  high  praise,  but  they 
all  agreed  as  to  one  point — that  Mrs. 
Proudie  was  becoming  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. “What  did  you  do?”  we  asked. 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “I  hesitated  a good 
deal  what  to  do.  But  I finally  made  up 
my  mind,  and  went  up  to  them  and 
explained  that  I couldn’t  help  hearing 
what  they  were  saying,  and  I added:  ‘ I’m 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  I am  An- 
thony Trollope,  and  I’ll  go  home  at  once 
and  kill  Mrs.  Proudie.’  And  I’ve  done 
it.”  Unluckily,  it  is  hopeless  to  give  any 
idea  in  writing  of  the  manner  in  which 
all  Trollope’s  stories,  all  his  words  of  ad- 
vice and  encouragment,  all  his  kindly 
greetings  and  casual  talk,  were  uttered — 
the  mixture  of  bluff  geniality,  of  prompt 
decision,  of  slight  and  thoroughly  super- 
ficial roughness.  The  very  existence  of 
the  last-named  quality  was  curiously  in 
contrast  not  only  with  the  great  kindness 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  that  was  one  of 
his  most  striking  characteristics  in  pri- 
vate life,  but  also  with  the  extraordinary 
insight  and  fineness  with  which  he  set 
forth  girls’  and  women’s  characters  in  his 
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novels.  It  was  only  one  instance  of  the 
width  and  penetration  of  his  view,  that  he 
could  draw  a disagreeable  as  successfully 
as  an  agreeable  girl ; witness,  for  instance, 
the  daughter  of  the  boarding-house  keep- 
er in  The  Small  House  at  Allington , who 
makes  a set  at  Johnny  Eames,  and  the 
other  girl,  in  The  Last  Chronicle,  who  also 
makes  a set  at  Johnny  Eames  in  his  more 
prosperous  days.  Witness  also  Mrs. 
Groby,  in  Orley  Farm , Mrs.  Proudie,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  are  intensely  disagree- 
able and  intensely  human.  Trollope  nev- 
er took  an  abstract  notion,  gave  it  a name, 
and  set  it  afloat  in  a novel,  as  Haw- 
thorne’s witch  set  Feathertop  afloat;  he 
brought  his  insight,  or,  in  other  words, 
his  genius,  to  bear  upon  human  character 
and  human  motives,  aided  more  and  more 
up  to  the  best  point  of  his  literary  career 
by  his  experience,  and  out  of  them  got 
characters  who,  whatever  they  might  be, 
were  living  creatures — creatures  whom 
one  understood,  whom  one  watched  with 
interest,  with  whom,  even  when  they  play- 
ed the  shabbiest  and  meanest  tricks,  one 
had  some  spark  of  fellow-feeling,  just  be- 
cause they  were  so  human.  Andy  Scott 
in  The  Three  Clerks , Crosbie  in  The 
Small  House  at  Allington , are  cases  in 
point.  Crosbie  especially  so,  because  in 
some  indefinable  way  we  are  made  not 
only  to  mix  some  compassion  with  the 
contempt  that  he  inspires,  but  also — and 
this  is  more  remarkable  — to  understand 
how  such  a girl  as  Lily  Dale  could  stick 
to  him,  or  rather  to  her  idea  of  what  he 
was,  in  spite  of  his  ineffable  baseness. 
The  thing  is  done,  no  doubt,  by  a variety 
of  small  touches,  and  the  art  of  it  is  that 
they  pass  unnoticed  until  one  sets  to  work 
deliberately  to  analyze  the  way  in  which 
the  character  is  constructed.  Even  when 
this  has  been  done,  when  sentences,  ac- 
tions, words,  have  been  noted  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  effect  of  exhibiting  a man  who, 
though  he  has  done  a base  thing,  is  not  all 
through  him  a base  man — even  then  the 
secret  of  the  intense  life  that  belongs  to 
almost  every  one  of  Trollope’s  characters 
is  not  explained.  The  retribution  which 
overtakes  Crosbie  is  in  its  first  form  cu- 
rious as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  superficial  abruptness  of  manner  which 
has  been  spoken  of  showed  itself  now  and 
again  in  the  novels.  There  is  much  per- 
sonal chastisement  with  fists  or  whips 
inflicted  in  the  novels — more,  one  is  in- 
clined to  think,  than  is  warranted  by  act- 


ual experience  of  contemporary  life,  and 
his  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  not  far  to 
seek.  There  is,  unhappily,  no  doubt  that 
the  moral  code  of  society  has  of  late  years 
— it  might  seem  fanciful  to  say  since  duel- 
ling went  out — grown  more  and  more  lax 
in  that  for  certain  grave  offenses  no  ad- 
equate penalty  exists.  For  one  man  of 
decent  birth  and  education  to  fall  upon  an- 
other, who  has  done  those  nearest  to  him  a 
grievous  wrong,  for  which  there  is  practi- 
cally no  legal  punishment  whatever,  and' 
pummel  him  soundly  if  he  can,  is  gener- 
ally considered  a measure  which,  if  not 
indefensible,  is  at  least  so  “strong”  that 
there  is  a decided  prejudice  against  it.  Yet 
if  he  does  not  so  fall  upon  the  wrong-doer 
and  pummel  him,  the  wrong  passes  practi- 
cally unpunished.  The  evil-doer  knows, 
that  he  is  a scoundrel,  and  that  various 
other  people  know  he  is  a scoundrel,; 
but  there  are  yet  others,  as  in  Crosbie’s 
case,  whose  arms  are  open  to  him.  Trol- 
lope, with  a love  for  justice  in  the  abstract 
of  which  the  violence  sometimes  led  him. 
into  strange  quips,  felt  this,  and,  as  I ima- 
gine, resolved  that  at  least  in  his  own 
world — the  world  of  his  fiction — such  evil- 
doing  should  not  go  scathless ; and  so  he 
set  his  more  virtuous  characters  to  per- 
sonally maltreat  his  more  vicious  charac- 
ters when  the  more  vicious  ones  commit- 
ted some  wrong  which  left  them  safe  from* 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  The 
law  of  justice  referred  to,  so  far  as  regards 
judging  his  own  characters  impartially  on 
their  own  merits,  comes  out  curiously  in 
the  incident  of  Eames  giving  Crosbie  a 
black  eye.  The  situation  seemed  to  the 
novelist  to  demand  that  this  much  should 
be  done,  but  this  fact  in  no  way  affects  his 
judgment  of  Crosbie,  who  behaves  about 
as  well  as  a man  can  behave  to  whom  so 
extremely  disagreeable  a thing  has  hap- 
pened. As  to  the  strange  quips  into 
which  Trollope  was  sometimes  led  by  the 
vehement  desire  for  an  impossible  thing, 
one  instance  may  suffice — that  of  the  trial 
in  Orley  Farm , when  young  Graham’s 
conduct  meets  with  evident  approval  from 
the  author.  Graham  is  engaged  as  junior 
in  the  case,  and  instead  of  being  content 
with  reading  up  his  brief  and  acting  upon 
his  instructions,  must  needs  be  forever 
trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  exact  rights 
of  the  case,  what  his  leaders  think  of  it, 
and  so  on — must,  in  fact,  forget  that  he  ia 
an  advocate,  and  attempt  to  assume  the 
judicial  function.  But  passages  abound 
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in  the  novels  to  show  that  their  author 
never  chose  to  admit  to  himself  the  true 
nature  and  true  usefulness  of  an  advo- 
cate’s functions — a fact  which,  for  the  rest, 
could  not  but  be  known  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  intimacy  with 
him. 

The  thing  is  to  the  student  of  fiction 
the  more  noticeable  because  it  was  against 
Trollope’s  habit  to  identify  himself  with 
one  view  or  the  other  as  entertained  by 
his  characters;  and,  to  put  it  briefly,  it 
was  only  when  carried  away  by  desire 
for  an  ideal  impartiality  that  he  himself, 
in  his  capacity  of  author,  became  partial ; 
only  when  one  of  his  favorite  personages 
wished  to  drop  the  advocate  and  assume 
the  judge  that  he  himself  dropped  the 
judge  and  assumed  the  advocate.  So  in 
private  life  he  was  apt  enough  to  take 
what  might  be  called  at  least  a very  de- 
cided view  on  questions  of  the  day ; but 
the  view,  whether  it  commanded  one’s 
sympathies  or  not,  always  sprang  from 
the  purest  and  the  most  high-minded  feel- 
ings; but  on  private  questions  submitted 
to  his  consideration  for  advice  his  attitude 
of  mind  was  always  judicial,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  advice  given  was  always  ju- 
dicious. 

Nobody  could  see  anything  of  him  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
an  exceptionally  high-minded  as  well  as 
an  exceptionally  gifted  man,  a man  of 
strong  feelings  as  of  strong  sense,  but  a 
man  who  well  knew  how  to  keep  his 
feelings  in  check,  and  a man  whose  prac- 
tice as  well  as  his  theory  was  Christian. 
He  told  me  once  a story — and  the  story 
was  pathetic  enough  as  he  told  it  with 
all  its  details — of  a certain  work  of  his 
having  been  claimed  by  some  one  else, 
and  of  the  inevitable  exposure  which  fol- 
lowed the  claim ; and  his  own  feeling  was 
of  pity  for  the  claimant.  This,  told  with- 
out the  impression  which  his  own  manner 
of  telling  it  conveyed,  seems  a trifling 
thing  by  which  to  illustrate  the  noble 
qualities  of  a man  who  was  great  in  more 
than  one  sense;  but  the  absolute  simpli- 
city of  it,  the  complete  incapacity  to  ima- 
gine that  any  one  telling  such  a story 
could  tell  it  with  any  other  feeling,  made  an 
enduring  impression  on  me ; and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  strange  to  reflect  that  had  he  for 
purposes  of  fiction  had  to  describe  a man 
with  a particle  of  meanness  in  him,  telling 
such  a story,  he  would  have  brought  out 
the  meanness  in  the  most  easy  and  most 
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life-like  way.  What  he  would  have  seized 
on  with  quick  instinct  as  a novelist  was 
out  of  his  ken  as  a man. 

Something  has  been  said  as  to  the  wide 
grasp  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  powers  and  intel- 
lect, and  this  applied  to  what  his  mind  took 
in  as  well  as  to  what  it  gave  out.  He  was, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a well-read 
man,  and  he  used  always  to  read  for  a 
given  time  in  the  early  morning,  before 
sitting  down  to  his  task  of  composition. 

His  judgment  upon  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters of  fiction  of  a past  time  was  keen  and 
close,  if  in  some  instances — as  when,  for 
instance,  he  questioned  the  truth  of  the 
pathos  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor — it 
seemed  unexpected.  This  particular  in- 
stance was  the  more  surprising  because,  as 
may  be  guessed  from  many  passages  in  his 
novels,  he  was  peculiarly  sensible  to  the 
influence  of  pathos,  whether  in  fiction  or 
on  the  stage.  He  had  always  had  an  idea 
of  writing  a history  of  fiction — whether 
general  or  confined  to  England  had  not 
been  decided — and  this,  so  far  as  fiction 
past  was  concerned,  would  have  been  an 
admirable  piece  of  work.  So  far  as  it 
dealt  with  fiction  of  his  own  time,  it  could 
not  but  have  been  less  satisfactory.  The 
conviction  as  to  his  own  method  being  the 
right  one,  while  it  no  doubt  went  for  a 
good  deal  in  the  completeness  and  ease  of 
his  work,  also  no  doubt  warped  his  judg- 
ment of  contemporary  masters  of  the 
novelist’s  art. 

Mr.  Trollope’s  Thackeray  which  he  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Morley’s  series  of  ‘‘Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters”  was  perhaps  the  least 
satisfactory  piece  of  work  that  he  accom- 
plished; but  it  contains  at  least  one  pas- 
sage which  is  especially  interesting  as  il- 
lustrating the  earnestness  with  which  he 
set  about  his  own  work,  the  aims  which 
he  had  ever  before  him  with  regard  to 
style.  “I  call  that  style  easy,”  he  wrote, 
in  discussing  Thackeray’s  style, 4 ‘ by  which 
the  writer  has  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
the  reader  that  which  the  reader  is  intend- 
ed to  receive  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  trouble  to  him.  I call  that  style  lucid 
which  conveys  to  the  reader  most  accu- 
rately all  that  the  writer  wishes  to  convey 
on  any  subject.  The  two  virtues  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  to  be  very  different. ...  It 
is  the  ill  fortune  of  some  to  be  neither  easy 
nor  lucid,  and  there  is  nothing  more  won- 
derful in  the  history  of  letters  than  the 
patience  of  readers  when  called  upon  to 
suffer  under  the  double  calamity.  It  is 
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as  though  a man  were  reading  a dialogue 
of  Plato,  understanding  neither  the  sub- 
ject nor  the  language.  But  it  is  often  the 
case  that  one  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
other.  The  pregnant  writer  will  some- 
times solace  himself  by  declaring  that  it 
is  not  his  business  to  supply  intelligence 
to  the  reader;  and  then,  in  throwing  out 
the  entirety  of  his  thought,  will  not  stop 
to  remember  that  he  can  not  hope  to  scat- 
ter his  ideas  far  and  wide  unless  he  can 
make  them  easily  intelligible.  Then  the 
writer  who  is  determined  that  his  book 
shall  not  be  put  down  because  it  is  trou- 
blesome is  too  apt  to  avoid  the  knotty  bits 
and  shirk  the  rocky  turns  because  he  can 
not  with  ease  to  himself  make  them  easy 
to  others.  If  this  be  acknowledged,  I 
shall  be  held  to  be  right  in  saying  not  only 
that  ease  and  lucidity  in  style  are  differ- 
ent virtues,  but  that  they  are  often  opposed 
to  each  other.  They  may,  however,  be 
combined,  and  then  the  writer  will  have 
really  learned  the  art  of  writing.  Omne 
tulit  punetum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 
It  is  to  be  done,  I believe,  in  all  languages. 
A man  by  art  and  practice  shall  at  least 
obtain  such  a masterhood  over  words  as  to 
express  all  that  he  thinks  in  phrases  that 
shall  be  easily  understood.” 

This  surely  was  precisely  the  master- 
hood  which  Trollope  himself  had  obtain- 
ed ; and  precisely  because  with  much  labor 
and  patience  he  had  so  obtained  it  that  it 
had  become  part  of  his  nature,, his  work 
was  apt  to  be  underrated.  The  art  was 
so  artfully  concealed  that  its  existence  was 
doubted.  In  another  way  the  very  suc- 
cess of  his  fiction  in  a certain  line  pre- 
vented his  making  his  scope  yet  wider 
than  it  was.  A person  in  his  company 
once  asked  him,  speaking  with  admiration 
of  Nina  Balatka  and  Linda  Tressell,  why 
he  had  not  followed  them  up  with  some- 
thing more  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  an- 
swer, given  with  his  usual  direct  simplici- 
ty, was  that  the  public — the  big  public — 
did  not  care  for  them,  and  it  was  to  the 
big  public  that  lie  had  to  appeal.  The  big 
public  preferred  the  Johnny  Eameses  and 
the  Planty  Palls  and  the  Lady  Glencoras, 
and  the  supply  of  Lady  Glencoras  and 
Planty  Palls  and  Johnny  Eameses  should 
be  kept  up  as  long  as  the  demand  existed. 
That  the  supply  should  have  been  so  in- 
exhaustible is  surprising  enough,  but  those 
who  best  loved  Mr.  Trollope  and  his  work 
may  sometimes  wish  that  he  had  given 


them  more  of  the  Nina  Balatka  type, 
even  if  it  had  involved  giving  less  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  was  more  immediately 
popular. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  an  an- 
alytical criticism  of  his  different  kinds  of 
work.  What  I wish  I could  do  is  to  give 
anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  hold  which  he  all  unconscious- 
ly acquired  on  the  affections  of  all  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  thrown  in 
his  way.  To  younger  men  his  ways  and 
manner  had  the  special  charm  that,  with- 
out for  a moment  losing  dignity,  he  put 
them  on  an  equality  with  himself.  He 
happened  to  be  older,  and  therefore  more 
experienced,  than  they  were — I do  not 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  was 
more  clever  or  more  gifted — and  whatever 
help  might  come  to  them  from  his  greater 
experience  was  at  their  service  as  between 
comrade  and  comrade.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  shyest  young  man  to  be  with  him 
without  feeling  at  ease.  Once  a young 
writer  who  was  admitted  to  his  friendship 
went  to  him  and  said,  “A  book  of  yours 
has  been  sent  to  me  for  review,  and  I don't 
think  I ought  to  review  it,  but  I have  come 
to  ask  you.”  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  looked  hard  through  his  spectacles,  as 
was  his  wont,  and  said,  “ No,  my  boy,  I 
don’t  think  you  ought  to  review  a book 
of  mine,  any  more  than  I ought  to  review 
a book  of  yours,”  and  then  went  on  to 
deliver  himself  of  sentiments  regarding 
the  business  of  reviewing  generally,  as 
to  which  it  can  only  be  wished  that  they 
were  more  generally  shared  and  acted 
upon. 

Besides  the  wisdom  which  one  could 
always  draw  upon  by  paying  him  a visit 
in  his  study  after  his  appointed  hours  of 
work,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  cheer- 
fulness, of  good  humor,  of  light-hearted- 
ness, and  of  good  feeling  about  him  which 
could  not  but  do  one  good.  He  loved  fun ; 
he  loved  laughing;  he  loved  his  kind. 
There  was  not  one  scrap  of  sentimentality 
about  him,  but  there  was  plenty  of  sen- 
sibility, as  well  as  sense.  What  his  loss 
means  to  the  reading  world  at  large  we  ail 
know.  What  it  means  to  those  who  knew 
him  well,  who  remember  his  kindness,  his 
wisdom,  his  cheerfulness,  and  the  sense  of 
good  that  was  got  from  being  in  his  com- 
pany—what  it  means  to  those  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  a friend  as  well  as  of  a great 
novelist,  can  not  be  estimated. 
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44  "1XTHEN  one  beholds  this  city,”  says  I 
V T F6n61on,  in  speaking  of  Amster- 
dam, 44  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  the  city  of  a particular  people,  but  the 
common  city  of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce.” 
The  good  archbishop  might  well  have  said 
the  same  of  the  New  Amsterdam  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  if  he  could  have  visited  it 
in  the  palmy  days  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, before  the  insensate  folly  of  Ameri- 
can legislators  had  well-nigh  driven  the 
American  flag  from  the  ocean.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  New  York  marked  it 
from  the  beginning  as  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
tres of  the  world’s  trade,  and  such  it  is  ever 
likely  to  remain,  in  spite  of  the  gross  dam- 
age wrought  on  it  by  overlegislation.  It 
was  fitting  that  so  noble  a position  should 
be  seized  and  colonized  by  the  nation  which 
in  the  seventeenth  century  had  taken  the 
lead  of  all  others  in  the  commercial  world. 
It  was  fitting  that  New  York  should  be,  so 
to  speak,  the  fair  daughter  of  Amsterdam. 
In  the  summer  of  1609  the  celebrated 
Henry  Hudson — the  next  great  arctic  ex- 
plorer after  Frobisher — sailed  along  our 
coasts  in  his  little  eightv-ton  yacht,  the 
Half-Moon , looking  for  some  inlet  which 
might  give  promise  of  a watery  pathway 
to  China.  Twice  already  under  English 
patronage  had  the  great  sailor  fruitlessly 
undertaken  the  search  for  a Northwest 
passage  — a desperate  enterprise,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which,  some  years  later,  a wild 
and  tragic  fate  awaited  him.  Now  he  was 
sailing  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and,  trying  a different 
route  from  that  which  his  friend  Smith 
had  pre-occupied,  he  passed  by  the  Chesa- 
peake, hesitated  for  a day  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware,  and,  keeping  northward,  at 
last  entered  the  magnificent  river  which 
now  bears  his  name,  ascended  it  as  far  as 
the  head  of  tide-water,  at  the  site  of  Al- 
bany, and,  convinced  that  no  Northwest 
passage  was  to  be  found  in  this  direction, 
set  sail  for  Amsterdam,  to  carry  the  news 
of  the  wonderful  country  he  had  discov- 
ered—a land,  he  said,  4 4 as  fair  as  man 
with  feet  may  tread.”  Curiously  enough, 
while  Hudson  was  thus  exploring,  first  of 
Europeans,  the  mysterious  “River  of  the 
Mountains,”  the  gallant  Champlain  was 
routing  the  terrible  Mohawks  by  the  for- 
est-clad shores  of  the  “Lake  of  the  Iro- 
quois,” better  known  now  by  the  name  of 


I the  victor  in  this  wild  fight,  and  at  the  very 
same  time  John  Smith,  on  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake,  was  holding  par- 
ley with  another  band  of  these  tawny  lords 
of  the  wilderness.  Thus  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  were  the  first  founders  of  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English  pow- 
ers in  America  pursuing  their  adventurous 
work  but  a few  hundred  miles  apart,  yet 
knowing  little  of  each  other’s  whereabouts ; 
and  thus  were  quietly  sowing  the  seeds  of 
the  tremendous  struggle  for  commercial 
and  maritime  supremacy  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  later  was  decided  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham. 

Hudson’s  Dutch  employers  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unrivalled 
commercial  advantages  offered  by  the  sit- 
uation of  Manhattan  Island.  In  1614 — 
the  year  in  which  Smith  was  surveying 
the  coast  of  New  England — the  company  of 
the  New  Netherlands  received  its  charter, 
authorizing  it  to  control  and  colonize  all 
the  territory  between  Virginia  and  Can- 
ada. Whether  from  a commercial  or  a 
military  point  of  view,  this  noble  region 
occupied  the  most  commanding  position 
in  North  America.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  sends  streams  flowing  in 
divergent  courses  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Through  deep  chasms  in  the  Al- 
leghanies,  which  run  irregularly  across  it, 
those  superb  rivers  the  Hudson,  Delaware, 
and  Susquehanna  flow  into  the  Atlantic ; 
while  the  Mohawk,  coming  from  the  west, 
serves  to  join  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
with  the  great  lakes;  and  in  like  manner 
the  lovely  Juniata,  rushing  down  to  join 
the  Susquehanna,  has  its  head- waters  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  the  currents  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  unite  to  form 
the  Ohio.  With  such  pathways  in  every 
direction,  whether  for  peace  or  for  war, 
the  New  Netherlands  (curious  misnomer 
for  a region  so  mountainous)  commanded 
the  continent;  and  could  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement there  have  been  adequately  sup- 
ported, it  would  have  threatened  or  pre- 
vented the  ascendency  of  England  in  the 
New  World.  It  was  no  doubt  largely  ow- 
ing to  this  advantage  of  position  that  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  had  been  enabled 
to  domineer  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; and  through  the  divergent  river 
valleys  and  across  the  chain  of  mighty 
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lakes  these  ferocious  but  long-headed  bar- 
barians in  their  bark  canoes  established 
those  lines  of  trade  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  steamboat  and  railway,  has 
simply  adopted  and  improved.  For  a cen- 
tury after  its  conquest  by  the  English,  New 
York,  with  Western  Pennsylvania,  served 
as  a great  military  bulwark  to  New  Eng- 
land and  to  the  southern  colonies.  The 
hardest  fighting  done  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  vantage-ground ; and  in  the 
second  war  with  England  the  glorious 
victories  of  Perry  and  Macdonough  main- 
tained on  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  the 
sanctity  of  the  citadel  of  America. 

The  colony  thus  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  such  an  imperial  position  remained  in 
their  hands  for  just  fifty  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  period  the  population  had 
reached  about  eight  thousand.  The 
“city”  on  Manhattan  Island,  lying  entire- 
ly to  the  south  of  the  site  of  Canal  Street, 
girt  with  an  earthen  wall  some  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  numbering  at  that  time  some 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  had  already 
acquired  the  cosmopolitan  character  which 
has  ever  since  distinguished  it.  In  the 
New  Netherlands  the  Dutch  maintained 
their  national  policy  of  unlimited  tolera- 
tion, and  consequently  in  that  cruel  age  of 
religious  turmoil  they  drew  settlers  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  There  were  Hugue- 
nots from  Rochelle,  Waldenses  from  Pied- 
mont, Catholic  Walloons  from  French 
Flanders,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  English 
Independents,  Moravians,  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Jews.  It  is  said  that  in  1640 
eighteen  different  languages  were  spoken 
in  New  Amsterdam  and  its  environs. 
Though  the  settlers  were  grievously  an- 
noyed by  the  Algonquins  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, they  found  it  for  this  reason  all  the 
easier  to  conciliate  the  Mohawks,  and  so 
they  soon  began  to  compete  with  the 
French  of  Canada  for  the  fur  trade. 

The  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands 
was  not  self-governing,  like  all  its  English 
neighbors.  The  administration  of  the 
colony  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  though  the 
appointment  of  the  governor  and  other 
high  officers  was  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  settlers  could  neither  make 
their  own  laws  nor  assess  their  own  taxes. 
Ordinarily  the  governor  exercised  dicta- 
torial authority,  but  on  certain  extraordi- 
nary occasions  he  found  it  necessary  to 


seek  advice  from  the  people.  In  1641  the 
murder  of  a Dutch  wheel  wright  by  a Weck- 
quaesgeek  Indian  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
governor,  William  Kieft;  and  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  carry  on  an  Indian  war 
without  having  first  obtained  at  least  the 
formal  consent  of  the  colony,  an  assembly 
of  heads  of  families  was  convened  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  to  consider  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  A board  of  twelve  deputies, 
elected  by  this  assembly,  at  first  refused 
their  consent  to  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians;  but  some  six  months  afterward 
they  agreed  to  support  the  governor  in  his 
war  measures  in  return  for  a general  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Hitherto  the  govern- 
or had  appointed  his  own  council,  and 
had  been  wont  to  call  to  it  not  the  most 
able  and  upright  men  of  the  colony,  in 
whom  the  settlers  would  be  sure  to  have 
confidence,  but  only  the  inferior  agents 
of  the  company — “common  folk”  who 
were  dependent  upon  the  governor  for 
their  salaries,  and  were  accordingly  afraid 
to  oppose  his  wishes  in  any  respect.  Oft- 
en, too,  the  council  had  consisted  of  only 
one  member  besides  the  governor  himself, 
and  as  the  governor  had  two  votes  in  coun- 
cil, this  neat  arrangement  secured  his  om- 
nipotence beyond  perad  venture.  The 
Twelve  Men  now  demanded  that  the  coun- 
cil should  hereafter  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  five  members,  of  whom  four 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  that 
the 4 1 common  folk”  of  the  company  should 
no  longer  be  admitted  to  seats  in  the  coun- 
cil. In  return  for  these  and  some  other 
concessions  of  less  importance,  the  Tvrelve 
Men  gave  their  consent  to  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  With  regard  to  this 
reform,  which  would  have  gone  far  toward 
limiting  the  governor’s  authority  in  fu- 
ture, Kieft’s  behavior  was  just  such  as  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  despots.  He 
did  just  what  Charles  I.,  for  example,  would 
have  done  under  like  circumstances.  He 
promised  to  grant  the  demands  of  this  lit- 
tle parliament,  and  then  dissolved  it,  and 
forgot  all  about  his  promise.  He  did  not 
forget,  however,  to  proclaim  that  no  pub- 
lic meetings  should  be  held  without  his 
express  permission. 

Having  thus  carried  his  point,  Kieft 
soon  entered  upon  an  Indian  war  that  was 
rash  and  ill-judged,  because  it  had  to  be 
conducted  with  very  inadequate  resources 
in  men  and  money.  In  February,  1643, 
eighty  savages  were  surprised  and  massa- 
cred at  Pavonia,  and  forty  or  fifty  more 
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were  murdered  in  their  sleep  at  Corlear’s 
Hook.  And  as  if  to  begin  the  war  by 
making  as  many  enemies  as  possible,  the 
friendly  Marechkawiecks  of  Long  Island 
were  attacked  by  a foraging  expedition, 
-and  robbed  of  their  corn.  Warfare  of 
this  sort,  to  be  effective,  should  be  done 
with  Cromwellian  thoroughness,  as  the 
men  of  New  England  had  exterminated 
the  whole  tribe  of  Pequods  in  one  huge 
fight.  The  petty  massacres  wrought  by 
Kieft  only  goaded  to  madness  all  the  Al- 
gonquin tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manhattan,  and  terrible  was  the  venge- 
ance that  was  taken  upon  the  colonists. 
The  war  thus  begun  lasted  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1645,  and  at  times  threatened  even 
the  extinction  of  the  Dutch  colony.  Near- 
ly all  the  settlements  west  of  the  lower 
Hudson  were  destroyed,  and  the  Long  Isl- 
and colonists  narrowly  escaped  extermi- 
nation. The  population  of  New  Amster- 
•dam  itself,  exclusive  of  transient  traders, 
had  numbered  some  four  or  five  hundred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  at  the  close, 
it  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred souls.  In  inflicting  all  this  destruc- 
tion, however,  the  savages  were  well-nigh 
destroyed  themselves.  More  than  1600 
warriors  were  slain.  New  England  val- 
or was  called  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
doughty  Captain  Underhill,  of  Pequod 
fame,  marched,  in  February,  1644,  at  the 
head  of  150  Dutch  troops  against  the  great 
village  of  the  Connecticut  Indians  at 
:Stamford.  The  village  was  set  on  fire, 
and  nearly  700  Indians  were  roasted  alive 
-or  shot  down  as  they  sought  to  escape, 
while  of  Underhill’s  men  none  were  kill- 
ed, and  only  fifteen  wounded. 

In  carrying  on  a war  of  such  magni- 
tude it  soon  became  necessary  for  Kieft 
again  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  before 
the  end  of  1643  a board  of  Eight  Men  was 
-elected  to  confer  with  the  governor.  In 
1644  Kieft  proposed  to  raise  money  for 
war  expenses  by  an  excise  on  beer,  wines, 
spirits,  and  beaver-skins,  and  as  the  Eight 
Men  objected  to  this,  he  issued,  without 
their  knowledge,  an  audacious  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  stated  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Eight  Men,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  lay  a tax  upon  these  articles, 
and  forthwith  he  proceeded  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  tax  in  each  case,  and  to  or- 
der it  to  be  rigorously  collected.  A storm 
•of  popular  indignation  naturally  follow- 
ed. The  brewers  flatly  refused  to  pay 
♦their  tax,  or  to  make  any  statement  of 


the  quantities  brewed  by  them;  where- 
upon their  beer  was  confiscated  and  given 
as  a prize  to  the  soldiers.  The  Eight  Men 
now  sent  over  to  Holland  a memorial  re- 
citing the  details  of  Kieft’s  misgovem- 
ment  and  the  miseries  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  asking  that  Kieft  might  be  super- 
seded by  a better  governor.  Such  was 
the  roundabout  and  uncertain  way  in 
which  alone,  in  the  absence  of  local  self- 
government,  could  the  wrongs  of  the  peo- 
ple be  set  right.  Kieft  was  removed,  and 
Peter  Stuyvesant  appointed  in  his  stead. 
But  very  little  was  gained  by  the  change, 
so  far  as  popular  rights  were  concerned, 
though  the  new  governor  was  an  abler 
and  better  man  than  his  predecessor.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Stuyvesant  was  to  es- 
pouse the  quarrel  of  Kieft  with  the  people, 
and  to  mulct  in  heavy  fines  those  of  the 
Eight  Men  who  had  been  most  conspicu- 
ous in  their  opposition  to  the  ex-governor. 
But  Stuyvesant  had  more  sense  than  Kieft. 
He  gave  way  on  the  question  of  excise, 
and  consented  to  the  election  of  a board  of 
Nine  Men,  to  whom  he  allowed  a consid- 
erable share  in  the  work  of  government. 
But  his  temper  was  arrogant  and  his  rule 
was  unpopular,  while  the  Indians,  still 
revengeful  and  unsubdued,  continued  to 
make  havoc  in  the  less-protected  parts  of 
the  colony.  Despite  ail  these  troubles, 
however,  the  prosperity  which  character- 
ized his  administration  is  illustrated  in 
such  facts  as  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Amsterdam,  which,  after 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  his  coming, 
had  increased  to  fifteen  hundred  souls. 

With  all  these  dangers  from  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Indians  and  the  misrule  of  the 
governors,  there  came  the  dangers  from 
the  rivalry  of  competing  European  colo- 
nies. In  1643  the  great  Swedish  chancel- 
lor Oxenstjern,  in  pursuance  of  the  wishes 
of  his  late  sovereign  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
had  sent  out  a colony  of  Swedes  to  occupy 
the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  which  fell  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  included  in  the  charter  by  which 
the  company  of  the  New  Netherlands  was 
created.  For  a while  the  Dutch  contented 
themselves  with  a polite  protest;  but  in 
1655,  after  the  death  of  Oxenstjern,  no 
longer  dreading  the  military  power  of 
Sweden,  Stuyvesant,  with  some  slight 
skirmishing,  overcame  and  annexed  this 
little  nascent  colony.  To  browbeat  Swe- 
den was  easy,  but  with  regard  to  England 
the  case  was  very  different.  The  growth 
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of  the  New  England  colonies  had  enor- 
mously exceeded  the  growth  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  On  the  side  of  Connect- 
icut the  boundary  line  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  was  a matter  of  dispute, 
and  quarrels  frequently  occurred,  until 
the  English  colonists  began  to  wish  that 
they  might  oust  the  Dutch  altogether 
from  their  possessions.  In  so  far  as  any 
principles  of  international  law  could  as 
yet  be  said  to  be  recognized  by  the  fore- 
most nations  of  Europe,  there  were  grave 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding. The  Dutch  evidently  held  the 
New  Netherlands  by  as  good  a title  as  that 
by  which  the  English  held  New  England. 
The  first  nation  which  laid  claim  to  the 
New  World,  by  the  right  of  discovery, 
was  Spain ; but  in  order  to  set  aside  this 
claim,  and  justify  herself  in  the  possession 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America, 
which  the  Cabots  had  discovered  for  her 
grandfather,  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1580  laid 
down  the  principle  that  44 prescription 
without  possession  is  of  no  avail.”  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle  France  would 
have  a valid  title  to  Canada,  because  she 
had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  coun- 
try; but  Spain  could  not  set  up  a valid 
claim  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, because,  except  in  the  case  of  Florida, 
she  had  never  taken  possession  of  it.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Spain  was  in  no 
condition  to  dispute  this  principle  with 
England ; and  as  it  was  England  that  first 
announced  and  maintained  the  principle, 
she  was  clearly  in  honor  bound  to  abide 
by  it.  But  without  deserting  this  princi- 
ple England  could  not  call  in  question  the 
Dutch  title  to  the  New  Netherlands.  Un- 
der the  charter  by  which  Virginia  was 
founded  no  English  sailor  had  s©  much 
as  visited  the  shores  between  the  Connect- 
icut and  the  Delaware  when  Henry  Hud- 
son first  ascended  the  4 4 River  of  the  Mount- 
ains.” In  the  charter  of  1620,  providing 
for  the  colonization  of  New  England,  it 
was  expressly  declared  that  the  king 
granted  no  land  that  was  already  occupied 
by  44  any  other  Christian  prince  or  estate.” 
As  the  New  Netherland  colony  had  already 
been  in  existence  since  1614,  it  was  very 
clearly  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
viso. In  the  following  year  the  House  of 
Commons  distinctly  re -affirmed  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  doctrine,  and  laid  it  down  as 
a principle  of  international  law  by  which 
the  English  government  must  be  guided. 

But  although  England  had  thus,  so  far 


as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  implicitly  re- 
nounced all  title  to  the  New  Netherlands, 
the  temptation  to  seize  upon  the  province 
was  at  all  times  very  great,  and  by  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  it  had  become  irresisti- 
ble. At  that  time  England  and  Holland— 
now  that  their  common  enemy  Spain  had 
been  disposed  of — were  eager  rivals  for 
the  commercial  leadership  of  the  world. 
In  population  England  was  somewhat  su- 
perior, but  in  commercial  enterprise  and 
maritime  strength  the  two  nations  were 
about  equally  matched.  The  belief  that 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  a people  can 
best  be  secured  by  inflicting  damage  upon 
the  trade  of  its  neighbors — a belief  which 
many  half-educated  legislators  still  appear 
to  hold— was  in  that  day  universal  and 
unquestioned.  In  order  to  cripple  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch,  England,  in 
1660,  began  to  enact  a series  of  navigation 
laws  almost  equalling  in  their  crass  stu- 
pidity and  self-defeating  selfishness  the 
laws  by  which  the  United  States  have 
nearly  destroyed  their  own  foreign  com- 
merce within  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. Among  other  things  it  was  enact 
ed  that  no  European  goods  should  be 
brought  into  the  English  colonies  in 
America  except  in  English  ships  sailing 
from  England.  Not  so  much  as  a Dutch 
cheese  could  be  carried  in  a Dutch  ship 
from  Amsterdam  to  Boston  without  being" 
subject  to  confiscation.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Dutch  cheese  from 
being  carried  to  New  Amsterdam,  and 
there  exchanged  for  a pound  of  tobacco 
grown  in  Virginia;  and  as  the  Dutch  com- 
mercial policy  was  very  liberal,  a brisk 
and  thriving  trade  went  on  between  the 
English  colonies  and  the  New  Nether- 
lands in  spite  of  all  the  navigation  laws 
it  might  please  Parliament  to  enact. 
Obviously  none  of  these  restrictive  laws 
could  be  enforced  in  America  so  long  as 
the  Dutch  retained  control  of  the  New 
Netherlands,  and  this  alone  would  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  desire  of  the  English 
to  wrest  the  province  from  their  rivals. 
When  we  add  that  the  Hudson  River  was 
the  main  pathway  of  the  lucrative  fur 
trade  which  England  sorely  coveted,  and 
that  the  control  of  this  region  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  military  command 
of  the  continent,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
doom  of  the  Dutch  colony  was  sooner  or 
later  inevitable.  From  so  rich  a prize  the 
hands  of  England  could  not  be  kept  off. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations> 
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Charles  II.,  in  1664,  made  up  his  mind  to 
seize  the  New  Netherlands  by  surprise,  at 
a time  when  there  was  profound  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Some  sover- 
eigns would  have  waited  for  the  next  war, 
or  would,  perhaps,  have  picked  a quarrel 
on  purpose,  but  Charles  knew  better.  He 
privately  granted  the  whole  country  to 
his  worthy  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  thus 
tacitly  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  overriding  the  decision  of 
the  Parliament  of  1621 ; and  an  expedition 
was  organized  in  deepest  secrecy,  lest  the 
Dutch  should  take  alarm  and  send  over  a 
fleet  to  the  defense  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Four  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  five  hun- 
dred veteran  troops  were  embarked  in 
them,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Richard  Nichols,  groom  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  already  ap- 
pointed deputy-governor  of  the  province 
about  to  be  seized.  In  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, rumors  of  the  intended  expedition 
were  whispered  in  New  England  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Stuyvesant,  who 
promptly  and  earnestly  besought  the  home 
government  to  send  re-enforcements.  The 
illustrious  De  Ruyter,  with  his  squadron, 
had  just  started  for  the  Mediterranean,  and 
it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  recall  him.  By 
sending  him  over  to  Manhattan  the  expe- 
dition of  Nichols  might  be  foiled  without 
a blow  struck.  But  De  Witt  could  not 
believe  that  Charles  was  meditating  an  at- 
tack upon  a friendly  power  in  time  of 
peace,  and  so  no  re-enforcement  was  sent. 
Nichols  had  instructions  to  get  assistance 
from  the  New -Englanders,  and  landed 
first  at  Boston.  The  assent  of  Massachu- 
setts was  given  only  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, and  the  two  hundred  volunteers 
she  called  out  were  not  ready  until  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use.  But  Connecticut, 
which  had  suffered  from  the  Dutch  in 
boundary  quarrels,  welcomed  the  prospect 
of  revenge,  and  furnished  a considerable 
force,  while  the  governor,  Winthrop,  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
When  the  fleet  appeared  before  Manhat- 
tan, toward  the  end  of  August,  Stuyve- 
sant’s  situation  was  hopeless.  He  had 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  wherewith  to  defend  the 
town  against  more  than  a thousand  train- 
ed soldiers,  aided  by  the  ninety  guns  of 
the  fleet.  The  people,  moreover,  were 
weary  of  Stuy  vesant's  arrogant  rule,  and 
disgusted  with  the  home  government  for 
leaving  them  unprotected,  so  that  they 


were  ready  to  lend  a willing  ear  to  the  of- 
fer of  English  liberties.  They  deemed  it 
far  better  to  surrender  on  favorable  terms- 
than  to  lose  their  lives  in  behalf  of  a 
government  which  had  done  so  little  for 
them.  If  they  were  lost  to  Holland,  it 
was  Holland's  loss,  not  theirs.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Stuyvesant  in  his  rage  tore 
up  the  letter  in  which  Winthrop  of  Con- 
necticut urged  him  to  surrender,  the  chief 
citizens  compelled  him  to  gather  up  the 
pieces  and  make  a copy  of  it,  and  gave 
him  plainly  to  understand  that  they  could 
not  support  him  in  defending  the  colony 
against  such  a demand.  New  Amsterdam 
was  accordingly  surrendered,  and  so  the 
New  Netherlands  passed,  without  a blow, 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  des- 
potic temper  of  the  Dutch  governors  aid- 
ed the  carelessness  of  the  mother  country 
in  hastening  and  facilitating  that  English 
conquest  which  in  any  event  could  hard- 
ly have  failed  to  take  place  before  very 
long. 

Viewed  politically,  this  achievement  of 
Charles  II.  was  a piece  of  abominable 
treachery  worthy  of  the  grandson  of  the 
king  who  murdered  Raleigh;  quite  merit- 
ing, too,  the  revenge  which  the  Dutch  took 
three  years  later,  when  they  sailed  up  the 
Medway,  burned  the  fleet  at  Chatham,  and 
blockaded  the  Thames — the  greatest  mili- 
tary humiliation  England  has  ever  experi- 
enced since  William  the  Norman  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Viewed  historic- 
ally, the  acquisition  of  New  York  by  the 
English  was  an  event  hardly  second  in 
importance  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  a 
century  later.  It  was  the  first  great  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  which  brought 
about  the  latter  conquest,  for  it  brought 
the  English  frontier  into  direct  and  im- 
portant contact  with  the  frontiers  of  New 
France,  all  the  way  from  the  head-waters 
of  the  Hudson  to  those  of  the  Ohio.  It 
gave  to  the  English  the  command  of  the 
commercial  and  military  centre  of  North 
America.  It  brought  New  England  into 
connection  with  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  rendered  the  ultimate  formation 
of  a great  American  confederation  not 
only  possible  but  in  the  highest  degree 
probable. 

For  a moment,  in  1674,  the  Dutch  re- 
conquered this  fair  province  in  legitimate 
warfare,  but  it  was  immediately  restored  to 
England  by  treaty.  No  sooner  had  the 
Duke  of  York  entered  upon  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  new  proprietary  domain  than 
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he  sold  the  district  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  to  Sir  George 
Carteret,  who  had  won  distinction  for  his 
gallant  defense  of  the  island  of  Jersey 
against  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the 
great  rebellion.  In  honor  of  Carteret  this 
new  domain  was  called  New  Jersey,  and 
it  was  speedily  colonized  with  Quakers  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  Eighteen  years 
later  the  connection  between  North  and 
South  was  completed  by  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  its  mode  of  origin  Pennsylvania  was 
not  altogether  unlike  Massachusetts,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  it  represented  the  efforts  of 
one  of  the  largest-minded  and  most  en- 
lightened Englishmen  of  the  age  to  carry 
into  practice  a grand  political  and  social 
idea.  Among  our  early  heroes  William 
Penn,  the  “Quaker  king,”  must  always 
rank  with  the  highest ; among  all  found- 
ers of  colonies  none  save  Winthrop  has 
ever  been  so  brilliantly  successful.  A 
man  of  extraordinary  and  varied  powers, 
uniting  after  a fashion  all  his  own  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  with  the  purity  of  the 
■dove,  he  contrived  at  once  to  be  leader  of 
the  most  iconoclastic  and  unpopular  of 
Christian  sects,  and  to  retain  the  admiring 
friendship  of  one  of  the  most  bigoted  kings 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne. 
His  father,  the  distinguished  admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  had  been  a great  favorite 
with  Charles  II.,  and  also  with  the  Duke 
•of  York,  to  whose  protection  he  solemnly 
•committed  his  son  when  on  his  death-bed. 
The  stubborn  and  cruel  James  was  in  one 
respect  better  than  most  of  his  worthless 
race— he  sometimes  kept  his  promises. 
The  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  father 
was  amply  redeemed  by  his  zealous  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  son.  No  doubt  this 
was  largely  because  James’s  policy  hap- 
pened here  to  coincide  with  his  personal 
inclination.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
4uiy  two  sects  within  the  limits  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  differ  more  profound- 
ly than  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Quakers.  Yet  circumstances  were  such 
in  Penn’s  time  that  this  radical  hostility 
did  not  prevent  the  existence,  for  amoraent, 
of  something  like  a tacit  alliance  between 
the  two ; and  the  same  ferocious  king  who 
broke  the  legs  and  crushed  the  thumbs  of 
his  Scottish  Presbyterian  subjects  with  all 
the  infernal  zest  of  a Spanish  inquisitor, 
was  glad  to  seize  an  occasion  for  setting 
free  the  Quakers  who  crowded  the  jails  of 
England.  This  was  because  Quakers  and 


Catholics  differed  so  far,  though  in  oppo- 
site directions,  from  the  opinions  generally 
held  by  the  English  people  that  they  were 
alike  condemned  by  everybody.  Even 
the  warmest  advocates  of  toleration  were 
wont  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
Catholics  and  Quakers,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  hardly  within  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity. Hence  Quakers  and  Catholics  had, 
for  the  moment,  an  interest  in  common,  as 
opposed  to  the  intermediate  Christian 
sects,  and  hence,  both  as  duke  and  after- 
ward as  king,  the  Catholic  James  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  befriend  the  chief  of 
the  Quakers.  It  was  a singular  alliance, 
that  between  the  atrocious  bigot  for  whom 
such  words  as  pity  and  clemency  were 
meaningless  terms,  and  the  man  whose 
great-souled  philanthropy  won  the  admi- 
ration of  Voltaire,  and  whose  faith  in  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  was  so  genuine 
that  he  was  eager  to  see  them  embodied  in 
civil  legislation  and  made  the  corner-stone 
of  a new  Christian  state.  It  is  strange  to 
think  of  the  champion  of  truthfulness  and 
toleration  as  a Jacobite,  leagued  in  polit- 
ical bonds  of  sympathy  with  a family 
whose  very  name  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
synonym  for  bigotry  and  falsehood.  It  is 
this  unnatural  alliance  which  so  kindled 
the  wrath  of  the  honest  and  impetuous 
Macaulay  as  to  lead  him,  on  hardly  ade- 
quate evidence,  to  bring  serious  charges 
against  the  integrity  of  the  great  Quaker. 
But  these  charges,  even  were  they  much 
better  sustained  than  they  are,  could  not 
affect  our  estimate  of  the  work  of  Penn  in 
America.  As  Mr.  Lodge  well  says : ‘ ‘ Penn 
appears  in  American  history  simply  as  the 
wise  founder  of  a state,  the  prudent  and 
just  magistrate,  and  liberal-minded  law- 
giver and  ruler.” 

The  colonization  of  New  Jersey  by  Quak- 
ers drew  Penn’s  attention  to  American  af- 
fairs. He  became  interested  in  the  set- 
tlement of  that  colony,  until  presently  his 
mind  began  to  entertain  a grander  scheme. 
He  would  found  a new  colony  for  himself, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  noble  principles 
of  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  most  emi- 
nent leader.  Circumstances  combined  to 
favor  the  scheme.  He  inherited  the  claim 
to  a debt  of  £16,000  due  from  the  crown 
to  his  father,  and  there  was  no  way  in 
which  such  a debt  could  more  easily  be 
paid  than  by  a grant  of  unsettled  territory 
in  America.  The  Quakers,  moreover, 
were  industrious  and  thrifty  people,  af- 
fording excellent  material  for  colon iza- 
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tion ; and  as  they  were  despised  and  ill- 
treated  in  England,  and  could  get  but 
scanty  comfort  in  any  of  the  older  colo- 
nies on  American  soil,  they  were  sure  to 
flock  in  great  numbers  to  a new  colony 
founded  expressly  in  their  own  behoof  by 
their  able  and  trusted  leader. 

Accordingly,  in  1681,  Penn  obtained 
from  the  crown  a grant  of  forty  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  comprised  be- 
tween the  domain  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  that  of  Lord  Baltimore;  and  this  new 
domain  the  king  named  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  wish  of  Penn  himself,  who 
would  have  preferred  to  call  it  New  Wales. 
Of  the  thirteen  colonies  this  was  the  only 
one  that  had  no  sea-coast,  and  as  Penn 
wanted  free  access  to  the  ocean  he  secured 
in  the  following  year  the  proprietorship  of 
the  little  province  of  Delaware,  which 
since  its  conquest  by  Stuyvesant  had  re- 
mained an  appendage  of  New  York. 
Throughout  the  colonial  period  Delaware 
And  Pennsylvania,  though  distinct  prov- 
. inces,  continued  under  the  same  govern- 
ment, and  the  history  of  the  little  commu- 
nity was  lost  in  that  of  the  great  one. 
The  charter  which  made  Penn  lord  pro- 
prietary of  Pennsylvania  was  drawn  up 
in  imitation  of  the  charter  of  Maryland, 
but  differed  from  it  in  two  very  important 
points.  Laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  of 
Maryland  were  valid  as  soon  as  confirmed 
by  Lord  Baltimore,  and  did  not  even  need 
to  be  seen  by  the  king  or  his  Privy  Coun- 
oil ; but  the  colonial  enactments  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  required  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  the  royal  approval.  It  was,  more- 
over, expressly  provided  in  the  Maryland 
charter  that  the  crown  should  never  im- 
pose any  taxes  within  the  limits  of  the 
province;  and  although  nothing  is  said 
about  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  such 
matters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proviso 
was  understood  to  mean  that  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colony  was  entirely  disclaimed 
by  the  English  government.  But  in  the 
charter  of  Pennsylvania,  drawn  up  fifty 
years  later,  the  right  of  Parliament,  not 
only  to  levy  taxes,  but  even  to  make  laws 
for  the  colony  generally,  was  expressly 
maintained.  The  younger  colony  was 
therefore  less  independent  of  England 
than  her  older  sister,  and  the  position  of 
Penn  was  somewhat  less  regal  than  that 
of  Baltimore.  In  shaping  the  policy  of 
his  colony,  however,  he  was  allowed  the 
widest  latitude,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  less  like  the  principles  of  the  Stuarts 


than  the  principles  of  civil  government 
which  Penn  forthwith  proclaimed.  The 
colony  was  to  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  Quaker  ideas,  but  absolute  free- 
dom of  conscience  was  guaranteed  to*  ev- 
ery one.  It  was  declared,  in  language 
which  to  the  seventeenth  century  seemed 
arrant  political  heresy,  that  governments 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  the  sake  of  governments; 
and  side  by  side  with  this  came  the  equal- 
ly novel  doctrine  that  in  legislating  for  the 
punishment  of  criminals,  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  is  a worthier  object  than 
the  wreaking  of  vengeance.  The  death- 
penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  only  in  cases  of 
murder  or  treason.  The  Indians  were 
not  to  be  molested,  but  their  good-will  was 
to  be  won  by  deeds  of  kindness,  while 
equal  justice  was  to  be  meted  to  white 
man  and  red  man  alike.  In  such  wise, 
with  his  humane  and  reasonable  policy, 
did  Penn  seek  to  draw  men  to  his  new  col- 
ony. His  personal  reputation  was  already 
so  great  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent that  thousands  were  ready  at  once 
to  follow  his  leadership.  To  all  who 
should  come  he  offered  land  at  forty  shil- 
lings for  a hundred  acres,  subject  only  to 
a perpetual  quit-rent  of  one  shillinga  year. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  these  proposals 
that  within  three  years  from  its  foun- 
dation Pennsylvania  already  contained 
8000  inhabitants — a growth  as  great  as  that 
which  New  York,  with  its  superior  geo- 
graphical position,  had  attained  during 
the  half-century  of  Dutch  occupation. 

Having  thus  noted  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  middle  group  of 
colonies,  it  is  by  no  means  worth  our  while 
to  narrate  the  petty  details  of  the  local  his- 
tory of  these  colonies  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. A brief  survey  of  their  social  con- 
dition more  nearly  concerns  us.  But  in 
such  a survey  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
such  striking  topics  for  reflection  as  have 
been  suggested  to  us  by  the  study  of  New 
England  and  the  southern  colonies. 
When  compared  with  the  sharply  con- 
trasted social  complexion  of  Massachusetts, 
of  Virginia,  and  of  South  Carolina,  the 
complexion  of  the  great  middle  colonies 
seems  somewhat  colorless ; and  in  political 
ideas,  too,  this  middle  region  was  less  rich 
than  either  of  the  two  extremes.  Both  in 
general  social  structure  and  in  political 
ideas  the  middle  colonies  belonged  com- 
pletely to  the  northern  group,  of  which,  in 
colonial  times,  Massachusetts  was  the  lead- 
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er.  They  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Virginia  or  with  South  Carolina,  save  the 
common  inheritance  of  English  political 
aptitudes.  Yet  between  New  England 
and' the  middle  colonies  the  minor  differ- 
ences were  many,  and  here  and  there  were 
of  great  importance. 

In  contemplating  the  social  features  of 
the  three  middle  colonies,  we  have  first  to 
note  the  heterogeneity  of  race,  which  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  population  of  New  Jersey,  in- 
deed, was  almost  purely  English,  the  only 
exception — if  it  can  be  called  an  exception 
— being  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  In 
eastern  New  Jersey  a very  considerable 
part  of  the  settlers  came  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  strongly  influenced  the  general 
character  of  the  colony.  But  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  the  foreign  infu- 
sion was  very  large.  In  1776  the  popu- 
lation of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  append- 
age, Delaware,  was  about  four  hundred 
thousand,  of  which  one-fourth  were  ne- 
groes. Of  the  white  population  rather 
less  than  half  was  composed  of  English 
Quakers,  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
class  of  yeomen  and  small  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers.  About  one-third  were  Ger- 
mans, who  began  first  to  settle  at  German- 
town, near  Philadelphia,  but  afterward 
occupied  the  western  districts  in  such 
numbers  as  to  form  a solid  German  colony, 
with  even  a dialect  of  its  own,  the  so-call- 
ed “Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  These  were 
all  small  farmers  of  the  peasant  type.  The 
rest  of  the  settlers  were  chiefly  Irish,  who 
began  to  come  over  in  1719,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  an  idle  and  turbulent  set,  prone 
to  violence  and  sedition.  The  negroes, 
of  whom  there  were  so  many,  were  at  first 
held  as  slaves,  and  were  occupied  mostly 
in  domestic  service,  but  they  were  very 
mildly  treated,  and  were  from  year  to  year 
manumitted,  thus  forming  a class  of  free 
blacks  under  full  protection  of  the  law. 
Indentured  white  servants,  consisting  of 
convicts,  kidnapped  children,  and  redemp- 
tioners,  were  very  numerous;  but  on  their 
release  from  servitude  their  career  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  brethren  m the 
southern  colonies.  They  often  succeeded 
in  getting  into  trade  or  in  setting  up  as 
small  farmers  in  the  interior.  Neverthe- 
less, they  furnished  a criminal  class  which 
was  larger  than  in  any  other  northern  col- 
ony. In  the  back  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania scenes  of  riot  and  murder  now  and 
then  occurred,  the  most  famous  instance 


being  the  insurrection  of  the  “Paxton 
boys,”  which  has  been  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Parkman,  in  his  History 
of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  small  farmers,  who 
made  the  strength  of  the  colony,  were  qui- 
et and  prosperous.  There  was  a great 
export  of  wheat  and  flour,  as  well  as  of 
timber,  and  the  fur  trade  assumed  large 
dimensions,  though  less  than  in  New  York. 
Paper,  linen,  and  glass  manufactures  were 
begun  before  the  colony  was  a score  of 
years  old,  and  by  1720  the  first  iron  fur- 
naces were  in  operation.  All  these  things 
favored  the  growth  of  town  life.  In  1776 
Philadelphia  was  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  with  a population  of  thirty 
thousand,  while  Lancaster  and  York,  each 
numbering  some  ten  thousand,  were  the 
largest  inland  towns. 

Turning  now  to  New  York,  we  find  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  a white  popu- 
lation of  150,000,  together  with  about  20,000 
negroes.  The  great  variety  of  nationali- 
ties in  the  metropolis  I have  already  re- 
marked. But  taking  the  colony  as  a 
whole,  the  Dutch  and  English  elements 
largely  preponderated  over  all  the  rest  tak- 
en together.  The  settlements  began  with 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  villages  on 
Long  Island  that  have  since  grown  into 
Brooklyn.  Thence  a line  of  Dutch  vil- 
lages extended  up  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son as  far  as  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
where  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  fur 
trade;  and  at  that  point  the  line  turned 
westward,  and  pursued  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  about  as  far  as  Utica.  All  the 
rest  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York 
was  then  a vast  wilderness,  and  was  still 
under  the  control  of  the  dreaded  League 
of  the  Iroquois.  Since  the  Revolution  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  the  State  liave 
been  populated  by  settlers  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  this  has  given  the  English  race 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  tli rough- 
out  the  interior,  while  the  city  of  New  York 
continues  to  preseut  as  remarkable  a med- 
ley of  races  and  tongues  as  ever.  The  su- 
preme greatness  of  New  York  dates  from 
a period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  and 
in  its  origin  was  closely  connected  with 
the  westward  migration  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  settlement  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  and  the  opening  of  the.Erie  Canal. 

In  the  colonial  period  the  agriculture  of 
New  York  was  considerable,  and  a good 
deal  of  wheat  was  exported;  but  foreign 
trade  was  always  the  controlling  interest. 
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and  in  1776  it  probably  equalled  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  But 
as  New  York  was  pre-eminently  the  front- 
ier colony  against  the  French,  and  as  it 
was  made  the  scene  of  military  operations 
to  a much  greater  extent  than  any  other 
colony,  it  was  always  necessary  to  keep  up 
an  army.  Besides  the  British  regular 
forces  which  were  always  stationed  on 
Manhattan  Island,  there  was  a colonial 
regular  army  of  2600,  and  there  were  more 
than  15,000  trained  militia.  These  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  actual  frequency  of 
wars  between  1690  and  1760,  entailed  ruin- 
ous expense  and  oppressive  taxation,  and 
interfered  greatly  with  the  normal  growth 
-of  the  colony. 

In  the  colonial  society  of  New  York 
there  was  one  aristocratic  element  which 
was  in  some  respects  more  distinctly  mark- 
ed than  the  aristocratic  elements  in  any  of 
the  other  colonies.  In  1629,  fifteen  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands Company,  it  was  observed  that  while 
the  trading  posts  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  were  doing  a lively  business,  nev- 
ertheless but  very  few  settlers  came  to  the 
uew  colony,  and  little  had  been  done  to 
forward  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Ac- 
cordingly the  company  issued  a charter 
providing  that  any  of  the  members  who 
should  bring  fifty  permanent  settlers  into 
the  colony  should  be  invested  with  an  es- 
tate of  sixteen  miles  frontage  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  with  an  indefinite  extension  in 
the  rear.  The  right  of  holding  manorial 
courts  and  other  feudal  privileges  were 
attached  to  these  grants;  and  thus  was 
created  the  class  of  patroons — the  Schuy- 
lers,  Van  Rensselaers,  Cortland  ts,  Living- 
stons, and  others — whose  position  was 
very  much  like  that  of  a European  nobili- 
ty, as  it  was  based  upon  landlordship  and 
upon  the  exercise  of  local  territorial  juris- 
diction. The  patroons  brought  many  col- 
onists with  them,  they  acquired  immense 
fortunes  by  trade,  and  their  descendants 
have  to  this  day  continued  to  form  a con- 
spicuous and  important  element  in  New 
York  society.  In  pre-Revolutionary  times 
the  life  upon  these  manorial  estates  was 
curiously  picturesque;  but  their  feudal 
privileges  were  all  extinguished  before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
was  no  aristocratic  class  based  upon  the 
existence  of  slavery.  There  were  a few 
slaves  in  New  York,  mostly  employed  in 
•domestic  service,  but  they  were  hardly 


numerous  enough  to  affect  the  tone  of  so- 
ciety. On  one  occasion,  nevertheless,  a 
sudden  alarm  of  negro  insurrection  gave 
rise  to  scenes  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  bid  fair  to  rival  for  a moment  the 
horrors  of  San  Domingo.  In  1741,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish  war,  when  public  indig- 
nation throughout  all  the  colonies  was 
aroused  against  the  Catholics,  a waiter- 
girl  or  bar-maid  in  a low  grog-shop  gave 
information  of  an  alleged  plot  to  bum  the 
city  of  New  York.  Her  statements  im- 
plicated one  or  two  Roman  Catholics  and 
several  negroes ; and  forthwith  a frightful 
panic  ensued,  in  which  four  whites  and 
eighteen  negroes  were  hanged,  and  thir- 
teen negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

In  spite  of  this  terrible  outbreak,  however, 
the  negroes  were  usually  well  treated,  and 
year  by  year  were  set  free. 

In  this  very  brief  sketch  of  the  middle 
colonies  it  only  remains  to  add  that  in 
point  of  general  education  the  people  were 
better  off  than  in  the  southern  colonies, 
but  were  very  far  from  reaching  the  high 
standard  of  New  England.  In  New  York 
the  schools  were  few  and  poor,  but  the 
sons  of  wealthy  people  were  educated  in 
the  New  England  colleges.  In  New  Jer- 
sey the  case  was  somewhat  better.  Schools 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  towns  where  the 
New  England  influence  was  dominant, 
and  in  1746  the  college  at  Princeton,  which 
has  had  a most  useful  career  and  still 
holds  a foremost  place  among  American 
colleges,  was  founded  by  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. In  Pennsylvania  education  was 
at  a low  ebb  everywhere  except  at  Philar 
delphia,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to 
schools  from  the  very  beginning.  The  first 
school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  within 
two  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
ony, and  in  1756,  through  the  efforts  of 
Franklin,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  established,  and  within  seven  years 
numbered  more  than  four  hundred  stu- 
dents. In  literary  activity  and  general 
culture  Philadelphia  was  second  only  to 
Boston  among  the  colonial  towns.  The 
names  of  the  two  Godfreys,  the  mathema- 
tician and  the  dramatist,  of  the  botanist 
Bartram,  and  the  astronomer  Rittenhouse, 
are  still  well  known  to  fame.  But  by  far 
the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of  Phila- 
delphia is  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
whose  immense  personal  influence,  sup- 
ported by  gifts  of  the  most  brilliant  and  va- 
ried kind,  the  high  position  gained  by  the 
Quaker  City  is  very  largely  due.  Reli- 
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gious  toleration  was  more  complete  in 
Pennsylvania  than  in  any  of  the  other  col- 
onies. It  formed  a part  of  the  original 
policy  of  Penn,  and  was  very  consistently 
maintained,  insomuch  that  the  reputation 
of  it  was  spread  abroad  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  the  works  of  Voltaire  we  find  re- 
peated references  to  Pennsylvania  as  the 
one  favored  country  in  the  world  where 
people  can  be  devoutly  religious  and  still 
refrain  from  tearing  one  another  to  pieces. 

In  concluding  this  comparative  survey 
of  the  thirteen  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, there  are  two  or  three  points  of  gen- 
eral interest  which  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  indicate  briefly.  We  have  seen  that 
the  race  character  of  the  population  was 
much  more  completely  English  than  one 
would  infer  from  the  careless  statements 
that  are  often  made  about  the  mixture  of 
races  in  the  United  States.  Previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  foreign  infusion  was  much  less  con- 
siderable than  it  has  since  become,  partly 
through  the  acquisition  of  French  and 
Spanish  territory  in  the  West,  but  much 
more  through  the  great  immigration  of 
people  from  Ireland,  Germany,  Scandina- 
via and  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  have 
observed  how  the  social  condition  of  the 
various  colonies  was  very  largely  deter- 
mined by  their  geographical  position  and 
economic  circumstances,  while  in  the  in- 
stance of  New  England,  and  to  a less  extent 
in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  political  theories  entered  into 
the  case  as  important  factors.  We  have 
seen  two  opposing  types  of  society  grow- 
ing up  in  New  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  on 
the  other,  and  developing  antagonistic 
sets  of  political  ideas  that  were  by-and-bv 
to  struggle  for  the  mastery;  while  the 
middle  colonies,  holding  the  balance  of 
power,  were,  until  after  the  Revolution, 
comparatively  colorless  in  their  political 
complexion.  In  these  characteristics  we 
may  detect  the  germs  of  the  whole  subse- 
quent history  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other interesting  point  is  the  inevitable- 
ness with  which  we  see  the  primitive  Ary- 
an type  of  government  through  the  popu- 
lar assembly — of  which  England  alone, 
among  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  had 
distinctly  preserved  the  living  tradition, 
springing  up  spontaneously  and  asserting 
itself  everywhere  alike,  among  the  planta- 
tions of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  as  well 
as  in  the  villages  of  Massachusetts,  in  de- 


spite of  all  studied  attempts  to  force  upon 
the  community  a more  artificial  type.  It 
is  also  worth  while  to  notice  the  wonder- 
ful rate  of  increase  of  the  colonial  popu- 
lation— a rate  of  increase  quite  unprece- 
dented on  so  large  a scale.  In  1750,  after 
an  average  of  a century  from  their  settle- 
ment, there  were  1,165,000  white  inhabit- 
ants in  the  thirteen  colonies.  A quarter 
of  a century  later,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  this  total  had  more 
than  doubled,  reaching  nearly  three  mill- 
ions. That  marvellous  rate  of  growth 
upon  which  we  are  wont  to  pride  ourselves 
as  characteristic  of  the  United  States  was 
equally  characteristic  of  the  colonies  be- 
fore their  separation  from  England ; but 
it  was  not  so  conspicuous,  because  in  a ge- 
ometrical progression  the  larger  numbers 
appeal  to  our  imagination  more  than  the 
small  ones,  though  the  principle  at  work 
is  the  same. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  colonies  had  indeed  come  to  be  a 
factor  of  immense  importance  in  the  polit- 
ical world : if  any  proof  were  needed,  it  is 
afforded  by  the  tremendous  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  posses- 
sion of  North  America.  But  while  our 
attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  immense 
development  of  civilized  life  in  what  had 
lately  been  the  American  wilderness,  we 
must  not  forget  to  consider  the  equally 
immense  reaction  of  this  fact  upon  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  England  as  a dominant  power  in 
the  modern  world,  and  to  see  the  record  of 
her  prowess  shining  so  brilliantly  for  so 
many  generations  back,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  how  subordinate  her  position  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century  compared  with 
what  it  had  become  in  the  eighteenth. 
The  London  of  to-day — a city  of  four  mill- 
ion inhabitants — is  twice  as  large  as  Par- 
is; but  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  time  Paris 
— a city  of  four  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants— was  twice  as  large  as  London. 
And  this  fact  serves  to  measure  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  weight 
of  the  two  nations.  In  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  though  the  memory  of  Agin- 
court,  but  a century  old,  insured  respect  for 
England  from  a military  point  of  view, 
she  was  distinctly  rated  as  a second-class 
power  when  compared  with  France  or 
Spain  or  the  Empire.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign 
the  victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada 
greatly  raised  her  prestige.  During  the 
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evil  days  of  the  Stuarts  her  power  in- 
creased rapidly,  though  the  foreign  poli- 
cy of  these  vile  and  detestable  tyrants  was 
such  as  to  cover  the  name  of  England 
with  shame  before  the  world.  But  be- 
tween the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the  time 
of  the  elder  Pitt — between  1650  and  1750 
— the  growth  of  the  physical  power  of 
England  was  so  prodigious  as  to  make  her 
indisputably  the  foremost  of  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Now  this  prodigious  growth  of  the 
power  of  England  between  1650  and  1750 
was  largely  due  to  her  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  colonies  she  had  planted 
in  America.  Their  influence  on  the 4 4 trade 
and  manufactures  of  England  had  been 
enormous.  The  exports  to  the  colonies 
in  1775  were  equal  to  the  whole  export 
trade  of  England,  including  the  colonies, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  century ; while  the 
growth  of  individual  settlements  may  be 
estimated  by  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
in  1772  took  in  nearly  fifty  times  the 
amount  of  British  imports  which  it  con- 
sumed in  1704.”*  But  the  effects  of  this 
direct  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  colonies,  great  as  they  were,  were  sur- 
passed by  the  effects  which  the  colonies 
wrought  upon  England  through  the  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies.  44  Sugar,  Mr. 
Speaker,”  cried  William  Pitt,  one  day,  as 
he  rose  to  address  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  as  some  frivolous  members  began  to 
laugh  at  this  commonplace  exordium,  the 
great  orator,  after  waiting  a moment, 
again  cried,  4 4 Sugar!”  in  such  portentous 
tones  that  those  who  sat  and  listened  felt 
their  hearts  knock  against  their  ribs,  and 
were  convinced,  without  further  parley, 
that  sugar,  rather  than  the  sun,  was  the 
real  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The  phil- 
osophic historian  who  has  come  too  late 
into  the  world  to  have  listened  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  greatest  of  modern  orators 
will  nevertheless  be  quite  ready  to  admit 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  West  India 
sugar  trade  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  4 4 How  great  the  im- 
portance of  the  plantations  was  to  Europe 
in  general  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
France  drew  as  much  wealth  from  the 
single  island  of  San  Domingo  as  England 
drew  from  India,  or  Spain  from  Mexico 
and  Peru.”t  It  was  estimated  that  every 


* Payne,  European  Colonies , 106. 
f Payne,  op.  cil.t  79. 


Englishman  employed  in  the  plantations 
furnished  work  for  four  pairs  of  hands  at 
home;  so  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  one-seventh  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  England  were  dependent  upon  the 
West  India  trade,  which  occupied  very 
much  such  a place  in  those  days  as  the 
cotton  and  iron  manufactures  occupy  in 
our  own  time.  But  this  immense  devel- 
opment of  the  West  India  trade  was  ren- 
dered possible  only  by  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indies  did  not  raise  a single 
day’s  dinner;  but  the  American  colonies 
fed  them,  while  they  devoted  all  their  ener- 
gies to  magnifying  beyond  precedent  the 
lucrative  commerce  of  England.  So  im- 
portant did  this  commerce  become  in  its 
effects  upon  English  society  that  it  raised 
the  commercial  class  to  something  like  an 
equality  with  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
gave  support  to  the  political  doctrines  of 
the  Whigs,  and  during  the  long  and  be- 
neficent ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
quite  transformed  the  general  tone  of 
English  political  thought.  Through  such 
a complicated  network  of  circumstances 
did  England,  between  the  days  of  Crom- 
well and  the  days  of  Pitt,  acquire  commer- 
cial and  maritime  supremacy  in  the  world. 
But  for  the  American  colonies  no  such  re- 
sult could  have  been  wrought.  But  for 
them  England  could  not  have  dictated  the 
glorious  treaty  of  1763,  or  have  become 
the  mistress  of  the  seas. 


FRESH  AIR  IN  SUMMER. 

IN  the  summer  it  is  not  generally  diffi- 
cult to  get  pure  air  inside  of  our  dwell- 
ings, except  in  the  cities.  The  simplest 
case  is  that  of  a country  house  with  the 
night  or  morning  breeze  flowing  through 
it  through  proper  openings. 

Dr.  Jenkin  prefers  “unprepared  air, 
just  as  it  blows  over  the  fields,  to  the  most 
carefully  filtered,  doctored,  damped,  and 
warmed  air  which  the  sanitary  engineer 
can  supply.  ” Of  course  this  supply  gives, 
or  may  give,  perfect  ventilation  while  it 
lasts. 

But  what  shall  we  do  when  this  breeze, 
though  continuing  pure,  becomes  intolera- 
bly hot?  This  happens  three  days  out  of 
four  in  July  and  August,  and  frequently 
in  June  and  September,  as  some  forty  mill- 
ions of  our  people  know,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cali- 
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fornia  Sierras.  It  does  not  happen  upon 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  have  cool 
summers  and  warm  winters.  But  what 
resource  have  we  of  the  unhappy  majority 
when  the  thermometer  ranges  of  a sum- 
mer afternoon,  in  the  shade,  from  86°  to 
#5°  Fahrenheit,  or  higher? 

It  is  a serious  question,  and  when  Pro- 
fessor Jenkin  reminds  us,  very  truly,  that 
4 4 we  like  cool  air  to  breathe,  as  we  like  cool 
water  to  drink,”  he  greatly  understates 
the  case  for  our  climate.  These  high 
temperatures  mean  a great  amount  of 
daily  suffering  throughout  the  country; 
and  in  this  matter  comfort  means  health, 
and  suffering  the  impairment  or  loss  of 
health.  I am  still  understating  the  case: 
our  summer  heats  mean  a great  annual 
•destruction  of  life,  especially  in  the  cities ; 
the  children  especially  die  the  faster  as 
the  thermometer  rises. 

I will  now  describe  a plan  which  will 
often  give  a refuge  from  the  afternoon 
heat  of  our  summer  days — the  plan  of 
shutting  in  the  cool  night  air  for  use  dur- 
ing the  day.  This  method  is  available 
only  where  the  air  space  of  the  house  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
occupants:  where  there  are  small  rooms 
and  many  people  of  course  it  can  not  be 
used ; nor  is  it  practicable  unless  the  sum- 
mer nights  are  considerably  cooler  than 
the  summer  days,  as  happily  is  generally 
the  case  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  plan  is  a simple  one.  Open  the 
windows  during  the  night,  or  at  least 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  night,  so  as 
to  fill  the  house  with  the  night  air  and  to 
cool  the  walls  and  floors,  not  forgetting 
that  as  a rule  the  night  air,  except  in  some 
miasmatic  localities,  is  purer  as  well  as 
cooler  than  the  day  air.  Soon  after  sun- 
rise close  the  doors  and  all  the  southern 
windows  for  the  day,  and  shelter  the  lat- 
ter from  the  heat  by  awnings,  shades,  or 
curtains.  Depend  mostly  upon  the  north- 
ern windows  for  light,  and  have  them  a 
few  inches  open  at  the  top.  This  plan 
will  secure  cool  and  sufficiently  pure  air 
in  the  case  of  a house  or  an  apartment 
that  is  not  too  small  for  the  number  of 
occupants.  I have  often  seen  a New 
York  parlor  kept  at  80°  F.  in  this  way, 
while  the  thermometer  without  had  left 
$0°  far  behind,  and  in  our  summers  a dif- 
ference of  even  five  degrees  is  well  worth 
taking  some  trouble  for.  Short  of  the  en- 
gineer’s methods,  this  is  the  only  way  I 
know  of  escaping  the  rage  of  the  Dogstar. 


It  can  not  be  used  where  the  occupants 
are  numerous  enough  to  vitiate  the  store 
of  air  before  the  evening  comes  with  its 
new  and  cool  supply.  In  this  case  the 
heat,  though  a great  evil,  is  not  the 
more  pressing  one;  ventilation  must  be 
had  even  at  100°  F.,  and  in  the  country 
remote  from  the  sea -board  the  summer 
nights  are  often  no  cooler  than  the  sum- 
mer days,  and  the  night  air  gives  no  re- 
lief. The  plan  is  of  especial  value  in  large 
private  houses,  and  in  club-houses  that, 
like  most  of  ours,  are  little  frequented  dur- 
ing the  day. 

It  will  seem  a paradox  to  many  of  my 
readers  when  I advise  them  in  this  case 
to  avoid  ventilation.  But  what  is  a para- 
dox ? A paradox  is  something  that  is  op- 
posed to  common  opinion,  and  yet  is  true. 
And  the  history  of  common  opinion  in 
this  matter  of  ventilation  is  curious.  Fif- 
ty years  ago  few  people  knew  much  about 
ventilation,  or,  indeed,  believed  much  in 
its  importance ; and  a crusade  in  favor  of 
“fresh  air”  was  fought  by  the  sanitarians. 
Now  the  tide  runs  the  other  way,  and  all 
the  dull  people  have  learned  the  phrase 
4 4 fresh  air,”  and  insist  on  having  what 
they  call  “fresh  air”  at  any  cost,  and 
without  regard  to  times  and  places.  Two 
men  will  come  into  the  spacious  parlor  of 
a club;  the  air,  though  warm,  is  much 
purer,  and  cooler  by  five  degrees,  than 
the  furnace  blast  of  the  streets  that  they 
have  left.  The  incomers  are  entirely 
comfortable  until  one  of  them  notices  that 
the  windows  are  shut.  Then  they  re- 
member the  formula  “fresh  air”;  the 
windows  are  ordered  open ; in  comes  the 
heated  gust  from  without,  laden  with  the 
animal  refuse  that  forms  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  the  dust  in  our  large  cities. 
These  intelligent  gentlemen  draw  near  the 
open  window;  they  inhale  the  44 winged 
odors”  of  the  streets,  they  murmur  their 
formula,  “A  little  fresh  air”;  they  have 
cleared  their  consciences,  and  are  happy. 
And  in  travelling,  what  do  we  not  suffer 
from  this  ignorant  conception  of  “fresh 
air”!  We  have  all  seen  the  lady  who 
must  have  the  window  open  in  the  rail- 
way carriage;  in  the  summer  she  breathes 
the  railway  sparks  and  cinders,  and  she 
catches  a severe  cold  on  every  winter 
journey ; nothing  short  of  pneumonia 
will  convince  her  narrow  ignorance  that 
there  are  other  things  to  think  about  in 
travelling  than  what  she  calls  4 4 fresh 
air.” 
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THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 


1JEQPLE  who  seventeen  years  ago  di- 
vided an  amphibious  existence  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn  will  long 
remember  their  arctic  voyages  in  the  East 
River  during  the  severe  winter  of  180b -7. 
There  were  days  in  that  season  when  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  to  Albany  arrived 
earlier  than  those  who  set  out  the  same 
morning  from  their  breakfast  tables  in 
Brooklyn  for  their  desks  in  New  York. 
The  newspapers  were  tilled  for  weeks  with 
reports  of  the  ice  gorges,  and  with  vehe 
merit  demand  for  and  discussion  of  the 
bridge,  which  all  agreed  must  be  built 
at  once  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn. 

Public  feeling  was  soon  highly  gratified 
by  the  ante >mie<*nient  that  leading  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  were  moving  in  the  matter, 
and  that  a bill  for  chartering  the  New  York 
Vet  TiXVI  -No  JW&-58 


Bridge  Company  had  been  ititnxluc^d  into 
the  legislature  then  in  session  at  Albany. 
The  popular  excitement  gave  but  a timely 
lift  to  a movement  already  ripe,  and  to  a 
charter  already  placed  before  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  government  of  the 
State,  months  in  advance  of  the  session, 
while  the  waters  of  the  East  River  were 
sparkling  in  the  warm  sunshine  as  if  ice 
gorges  were  never  to  he  known.  As  early 
os  1885  Mr.  William  C.  Kingsley,  of  Brook 
lyih  of  whom  the  public  has  since  heard 
much  in  connect  ion  with  this  enterprise, 
had  employed  an  .eininent  engineer  to  draw 
a |>1hu  and  make  estimates  for  a suspension 
bridge  very  nearly  in  the  location  ulti- 
mately fixed  for  the  present  work. 

The  charter  originally  ami  provisionally 
fixed  the  capital  at  &VmhmXh)  (with  power 
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ot  each  city.,  and 
wtt&&  ^uit  prepay!  a 

•bill-  to  that  effect.  winch  whs  approved  by 
Wte  Legislature  eed  r^uecepU^l  by  the  eny 
govcnunenhs.  Under  the  charter  ihu> 
nfctemled  the  bridge  h pablijfc 
OL  percent,  to  he  paid  for  aurl  owned  hv 
the  oitr  Ot  B^oklyn  and  38$  per  ecm.  by 

the  e|ty  of w York,  the  actual  paymieirt,* 
by  ::  i>wviiV^.  :»*tcx'kHo]3et^  ‘havjjfs#  'fytiki 

rOmbtO^txV^hd  their  title  ^xHn^uiile-d 
The  as'  well  ^ pritvei  e 

pal  working  *\f  tb^,di^toryLrt*- 

twiii^l  their  places  se*  from:  the 
H0- m that  tbe  'Work  H offer  ait, 
a Unit  from  beginning  to  end. 

.Ob  the  organ i&tUon  ofite  eom- 
one  month 
alter  the  passage  of  fh*r  me*  M*p<> 
rating  act,  A*  JfrxhUwg  was 

&ful he made;  h is  i^pnfi  xjjsnrvey^ 
and  oit  the  1st 

iff  the  fallowing  Spptemberr  iti 
Mkwk.  ii  board  of  c«W^v#H> 
i t)g  . engineers  w»«  eou  vested  at 
■; $;,•!■  the  rec|u^sf - a f jff r;  Roeb I } n g-  to xoc : 
anhue  his  plans, and  also  fd  rejnirt 
uprm  the  friisibility  of  the  Witfk. 
In  tile  following  May  a iSoimnia* 
sion  of  three  L'nitjdsil  St^te^  tug* 
Peers  a ppoi uteri  by  Ibe  War 
Department  to  refiari  upon  the 


of  uwtw&sh,  •ool  gave  the  .cities  af  New 
authority  to  subscribe 
to  the  capita)  stock  .of  tte  Company  such 
amOu  n f asthei  r i(^m  hiph  pbuh  e*  i fc.  fiispect; 
iyely ^iyo^y lei dMeymiiieL  : Tifi^  latter  v&fc 
m effect  a son  of  4 caution  lponcyN'  nr  a 
guarantee  Of  the  sound  interest  which 
those  who  were  lo  govern  the  Work 
to  take  in  it.  for  if  was  wisely  judged  that 
umber  pr»  va.h*  womai  nor  tfitfoteipul  man- 
agomerit  eou  jti  1.x.  robed  ftn  k>  carry  kttch 
u ^ ♦ o k successful  1 v U»  com  p lotion  Public 
eredif  duusi  be  joinM  'with;  private  enter- 
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preparation  of  the  designs  and  plans  of 
the  bridge.  We  say  a fit  successor  was 
found,  for  at  this  time,  when  the  grandest 
monument  of  engineering  skill  the  world 
has  ever  seen  is  practically  completed, 
certainly  no  other  testimony  is  needed  as 
to  the  great  engineering  ability  and  pre- 
eminent fitness  of  the  younger  Roebling 
to  direct  such  a great  undertaking.  Dur- 
ing the  fire  in  the  Brooklyn  caisson  in 
December,  1871,  Mr.  Roebling  became  him- 
self a victim  to  the  “caisson  disease,” but 
even  from  his  sick-room  his  oversight  of 
the  work  has  not  flagged. 

Before  the  actual  work  of  construction 
had  commenced,  however,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  in  order  to  more  perfectly 
adapt  the  structure  to  its  intended  uses, 
and  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  rap- 
idly increasing  volume  of  inter -urban 
commerce  consequent  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  cities,  consider- 
able modification  must  be  made  in  the 
original  design.  The  changes  were,  of 
course,  in  the  direction  of  not  only  a 
larger  and  more  capacious  structure,  but 
also  of  increased  solidity  and  strength 
throughout.  Such  changes  involved  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  cost.  Mr. 
John  A.  Roebling  originally  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  at  $7,000,000,  exclusive 
of  the  land  required,  which  has  cost  about 
$3,800,000,  and  the  time  of  building  at 
about  five  years.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
$15,500,000,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
original  estimate  of  $10,800,000,  shows  an 
increase  in  cost  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The 
items  of  additional  cost  are  as  follows: 
First,  the  United  States  government  re- 
quired an  increase  of  five  feet  in  height, 
making  the  clearance  under  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  135  feet.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  decided  to  widen  the  bridge  from  80 
to  85  feet.  These  changes  involved  an  in- 
crease of  8 per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  en- 
tire bridge,  including  superstructure,  tow- 
ers, fou  ndations,  and  anchorages.  Second, 
the  amount  set  apart  for  building  the 
foundations  of  the  towers  in  the  original 
estimate  was  found  to  be  entirely  in- 
adequate. For  the  New  York  tower  a 
pile  foundation  was  originally  intended, 
whereas  it  was  found  necessary  to  go 
down  78  feet  to  the  bed -rock,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  in  compressed  air  at  such  unpre- 
cedented depths  proved  to  be  four  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  was  anticipated, 
as  was  also  that  of  excavating  the  hard 


conglomerate  under  the  Brooklyn  tower. 
Third,  steel  was  substituted  for  iron  as 
the  material  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  both  the  cables  and  the  suspended 
superstructure,  thereby  vastly  increasing 
the  strength  of  all  the  parts.  The  items 
thus  far  enumerated  foot  up  nearly  two 
millions,  which  covers  the  excess  in  cost 
on  the  bridge  proper.  In  his  original  plan 
and  estimate,  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling  con- 
templated approaches  constructed  of  light 
iron  girders,  or  trestle-work,  supported  by 
pillars  of  brick  or  stone,  but  it  was  con- 
cluded to  build  entirely  of  granite  and 
brick — a change  that  has  resulted  in  one 
of  the  finest  masonry  viaducts  in  the 
world.  This  involved  an  increased  ex- 
penditure of  about  one  and  a half  millions. 

The  archways  have  been  constructed  with 
a view  to  their  utilization  as  warehouses, 
and  $400,000  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
trustees  for  the  placing  of  fronts  and  floors 
in  them.  As  Mr.  Roebling  in  his  origi- 
nal report  says,  the  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments should  not  be  charged  in  that  of 
the  bridge,  and  it  was  accordingly  omitted 
by  him.  Then  there  are  the  station  build- 
ings and  the  elevated  railway  structures 
that  are  now  building  on  the  approaches, 
making  a connection  of  the  system  of 
rapid  transit  of  New  York  with  that  of 
Brooklyn  when  it  shall  have  been  built. 

Of  course  this  was  not  originally  contem- 
plated, and  it  has  swelled  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  by  nearly  half  a million.  Finally, 
there  is  a comprehensive  item  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated,  but  which  would 
be  underestimated  at  half  a million,  name- 
ly, the  preliminary  expenditures,  general 
superintendence,  interest  and  discount  on 
city  bonds,  and  expenses  legal,  medical, 
funereal,  and  prandial.  These  additions 
to  the  cost,  however,  would  never  have 
swelled  to  so  large  an  amount  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  needless  and  costly  de- 
lays caused  by  the  failure  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  promptly  provide  its  pro- 
portion of  the  necessary  funds.  That  this 
has  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  bridge  is  well  known,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  an  amount. 

The  land  expenses  will  be  largely  redeemed 
by  the  rentals  the  cities  will  receive  from 
the  warehouses  under  the  approaches. 

The  principal  ferry  to  Brooklyn  takes  a 
diagonal  course  up  stream  to  a point  de- 
termined by  the  abrupt  falling  off  of  the 
heights  near  Fulton  Street.  The  bridge 
takes  its  Brooklyn  departure  in  obedience 
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to  the  same  topo^rapUiCriJ:  voiVSiUei^aUon 7 
Its  coiirse  is  a su^^ht  line  drawn  train 
neat'  tfe  ju fictjoja  of  Puito^  h**d  Mam 
' *tr*.e;f$t;  :Bf^kdY*h  to  t be  term i fi  us  fixed 
upon  in  New  - ybtd< f .,^M j’^h4 th am  Street, 

-U^  and  ter- 

minus  \vere  fixed:  hpon  aft  tb*,  rfesul l at  it*\ 
.Kvebliuif's  e.sTmush n-  exam  motion  and 
Y?f  ihe  in  \m  lit#  re- 

port, of  Yeptembi-r  J l*r>7.  and  no  reason 
has  Mdt  fodnd  to  fauaUfy  or  (<?  queMiuii 
$*y  wisdom  of  iiiix  eon^hisit>ns. 

Thi^  l ine  sit’ike.s  thv*  m*r  at  its  eastern 
; **£  fet^fe'lyn'  sh<:vK^:  close-'  alongside  of  tlie 

myrth  slip  of  Fulton  Ferry  It*  course 
^KTossfiie-river  is  apt ^axao^iy  at- right  an- 
g]  es  to  t h r shore,  but  niahes  a ihtle  down 
stream,  sinking  die  Now  York  side  at  the 
foot  of  fl*;>osp^elt  .stoiir  hlhek^  fuP: 

tber  up  stream,  It  owe  ver , tb an  the  sit  II 
t juny  rrfilhi mv  ferry  route,  lfer<\  then, 
;ov  fom*  points  defined  hi  a straight-  Hue- 
the  two  ends,  iia<!  ilia  two  points  at  the 
■.yratev  Vnvr-l&frk  feet  apart,  to  he  connect- 
ed hythe  tvehlga  proper  with  a stti^rle 
spun  Threh  jKHt£U  III  the  atr  tin^  of  tht- 
bridge  a realsb  deterriuheil : thh  central 


siUitufe  of  137/  fed  above  mean  high  wa- 
ter required  by  the*  United  States  gx>ven*v. 
meat,  $hd  the 

N.6vv  ;«hd  i^rhojkiyd  ^^pcctiy^iff  of 
38,2*  jfcrM  fiU#3  ife#  ab^Vb  high  ^t^r 
mark,  the  mo  from  these  two  to  the. 
central  altdhde  given  the  line  of  ?h- 
bridge  a gtuitte  npwani  eurtfc  from  differ 
end  hi  tfe  vt  ttehs  it  will  fee  fifteen 

fed  higher  than  at  the  fc<?y^rs«, and  farlj- 
six  Feet ..hi^bfe.  that*  at  the  audfu h's^jv. 

Tfe  adoption  of  a sn^pendert  span  vdf 
1 all5i  f etfe  at  a height  df  l3ff  tVhf ; also  dc* 
to  rm  i i i*<d  (in  <Hdubi  u ^wHh  olhceTimth 
e.ni  a ' Ahd1’''d^:e'l  tanteal  conisldefetpn^l 
the  height  of  the  tow^  feetl  from 
which  the  jfijiuji  must  siuspeinlcd,  and 
twn  otlicr  points  in  the  -air  line  of  t n< 

' livbigol#' ’.wjiieb-  the  ends  of  the •'^11^11- 
sh>a  cables  arc  ^urefil.--qii  a^fer'w^eh, 
tJic  anchorages — foe  the  cables  a re  iipi 
pulton  the  tops  of  the  fall  tower*,  biO  u> 
rt'M  on  them  with  nearly  a simple  vrrii- 
\'ui  fyvtm m\  boing  « bt  even  histieufcd  ? hud 
Uoo;  vs  far  fvom  tending  10  pull  the  i>y«  - 
ers  ow?*.,  the  ;suspemUvd  Weight  lends  ouiv 
to  hold  them  in  position. " The  cable*  are 


iV.  ^ ■";  .: : -,  i;'  • • 7^. 
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tJiere.foi^  ^uoJiomt  inland,  at  m dislutichi  trusses  co:  feu  ding  along*  the  entire  length 
id T30  feet  !wk.  from-  the  towers  on  each  f of  the  bridge  The  door  'learns  are  for 
side.  j thee  united  together  by  rsvtiall  laiiipitKdinai' 

The  armhorxiges  are  .cubical  .strut**  trusse*  rvtendtoig  from  one  to  *bv  other. 
ttirCft  rtf  'itf ry , by  wjiu’it;  together  with  a ct )iiip]eto  Hys^n  •€■:■ 

l32  ferd  ni  the  base.  and  rising  some  90, feet  diagonal  braces  wist avs.  form-;* longbubi- 
uhove  hi^h- water  mark.  Their  weight  is  nal  truss  of  eighty-six  feet  m breadth,  ft 
each.  vphieJi  i&  ntRifcril  tp  v^O  lie  that  this  combination 

res-uf  the  pull  of  the  cables.  The  inode  of'  has  im:o»eij\e  :M reogih,  weight , anu  .0  iff 
anchoring  tie-  cables  Will  he  deserlhed  ihil  ness,  laterally,  vertically,  omij  in  e'eery  ili; 
Vts-prOfier  yl'aer,.-  .Suffice' d for  Uio  prison  i]  motion.  To  .relieve  the  cables  in  a great 

k»  conceive  them  thus  miehorwl  hy  Hu’vr  ' jmnxcure  of  this  iMiornuiUs  buislen,  and 
extremities  tm  each  sale  the  river  .930  feet  j at;  Uk*.  same  time  efferiuotlv  prbvetilt  any 
back  from  the  fow  (ru^uitfi  ai.  the  Ariderdhie  vert  iyal  osr  i li  alums  m the  hridge*  iSoor, 
m\  fchch  side  lifted  up  with  a long,  lofty.  there  is  a multitude  of 
and  graceful  sweep  over  the.  top  of  a lower  of  si  eel  wire  rope*  diverging  from  the  tops*: 

2Tt5  feet  high,  and  drooping  between  the  of  the  towers  to  points  about  fifteen  foet 
two  towers  in  a • tjiajesi.ie  enrvy  which  one  apart  along  the  bottom  of  four  of  the  wr- 
liken  to  nothing  gh^for  grtiudviir  but ; ficwl  trusts.  These  extejul  owl  for® 

• arch  of  flip  ftUplHW:  hdistanee  of  400  f£et  fropt  the  toyrgr^c&nd 

R/iinug  from  t]m  towers  at  an  elevation  are  of  therns^lves  capable  df  • ; ; 

of  life  feet  above  high-water  mark  ip  gen-  unaided  Unit  portion,  of  the  great  -fmm*.; 
tie  but  graceful  curve  to  theT^htre  of  the  and  ib>  load  in  At  the 

river  spHp/odiere  it  meO'S  t»M  cables  m an  | the  frame- work  is  firmly  anchored  ylhvnr 
elevation  of  135  feet  above  high  itater  J and  again  vnulined' agiriiist  the  lifijffgor 
mark,  is  tie*  bridge  lfe)r.  an  immense  steel  pushing  force  of  the  wind  by  a system  of 
f tv'iine'vvovk  liexy.i  IderiVig  in  its  eoropleyity.  ; under- si  Ays  lying  in  i.he  plane  of  the  floor. 
Thivfnkue- work  eaiisists  ess^nliali y of  j $q  that  no  doneei vahle  cause  i$m  ever  div 
sv  «b ms  iif  girders  at  right  angicA  .to  each  j tiirb  its  rigid  .fixity  of  position  ami  form. 
oth.©ty >'.  !'  At  am}  driir  tlie  centre  of  the  satofah 

ers  !suppo^iiVfcfe  tlhb  floor  pt-oj'ier  ari4.  ligljji;;;  these  ^^y^  do  nOt 

tVA.ir^^  i »oIi ^ ^ Hi y tiny  tendency  to  dis 

exi  fieyih^i?t  inchei«  ipkiffjand  ! jto^tioh.  dind  tn  st?l)  further  umle  \m& 

fached. the  four  steel  n;pe  suspenders  frion  ^bfiVu  the  xvhole  system,  the  two  e<utvdri 
rtie  t5ables.  hf^vo^it  pripyl  dahfea  are  drawn  inward  toward  e^|iL;dtli^;>’’'  ;' 

fixpal  fhnw  beams  are  ligliter  ones; irrg\\o  .or  .^t  the  Dotlmn  of  their  curves.  By 
Hd*lithmal  support  to  the  priVfVkThg<  To  i Thik;  P^euny  each  of  ihem  ' prfts^rH^/' 
uoit^-  these  oc.^ -beams  together,  a?id  to  weight  ir»  the  form  of  ap  arch 
give  ih«v  proper  amount  of  siijfness  i>ml  yii  oldiqur*:  pressrm*  from  below  rdid'lhc 
stnwigth  to  .the  door  there  are  six  parallel  j opposite  side,  and  resists  more  or  less  in 


$t/»?wx  or  tfiuDos,  <ai<»\TiMA  n»m.  nyu-,  anti  cariuauk,  ways. 
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the  river.  The  vertical  t russiug forms  out- 
side parapets  eight  feet  high  above  the 
common  bridge  floor,  for  the  security  of 
vehicles,  etc.,  while  the  inner  lines  of  the 
same  will  form  inner  parapets  to  the  cat's 
and  footways,  supplemented  by  wire  net- 
ting which  will  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 
The  intermediate  avenues,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  footway,  will  be  occupied  by 
cars,  constantly  and  rapidly  moving  back 
and  forth  from  terminus  to  terminus  by 
means  of  a stationary  engine  and  endless 
wire  rope. 


the  same  way  any  force  from  the  like  di- 
rections. The  two  inner  cables  at  the 
same  time  are  drawn  apart  at  the  bottom 
of  their  curves,  thus  approaching  each  its 
outside  neighbor,  and  pairing  with  it < m 
as  to  combine  their  opposi  rig  arches  against 
lateral  forces  from  either  direction.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  suspended  structure 
(central  span),  cables  and  all,  is  6740  tons, 
and  the  maximum  weight  with  which  the 
bridge  can  be  crowded  by  freely  moving 
passengers,  vehicles,  and  cars  is  estimated 
at  1380  tons,  making  a total  weight  borne 


THK  BROOKLYN  ANCHORAGE. 


The  great  steel  cables,  fifteen  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  are  not.  howev- 
er, limited  to  supporting  the  main  span,  but 
are  prolonged  over  the  tops  of  the  towers, 
and  descend  thencetotheanchorages  on  the 
shores,  at  distances,  as  before  stated,  of  938 
feet.  The  portions  of  the  cables  suspend- 
ed from  the  towers  to  the  anchorages  sup- 
port the  shore  spans  of  the  bridge,  which 
are  constructed  precisely  like  the  central 
span  already  deserilxxl.  The  anchorages 
arc  therefore  the  next  feature  of  the  work 
to  he  noticed.  They  are  structures  at  once 
exceedingly  simple  and  -satisfactory  to  the 
mind.  There  is  little  more  to  imagine 
than  a great  four-square  mass  of  mason- 
ry > with  u pair  of  broad  arched  passages 
through  it,  partly  to  exclude  superfluous 


by  the  cables  and  stays  of  8120  tons,  in  the 
proportion  of  6920  tons  by  the  cables  and 
1190  tons  by  the  stays.  The  stress  (or 
lengthwise  pull)  in  the  cables  due  to  the 
load  becomes  about  11,700  tons,  and  their 
ultimate  strength  is  19,200  tons. 

The  great  frame,  as  above  described,  pre- 
sents on  its  upper  side  five  parallel  avenues 
of  an  average  breadth  of  sixteen  feet,  sepa- 
rated by  the  six  vertical  lines  of  truss- 
ing, which  project  upward  like  so  many 
steel  fences.  The  Outside  avenues,  devoted 
to  vehicles,  are  each  nearly  nineteen  feet 
wide.  The  central  avenue  has  a width  of 
fifteen  and  a half  feet,  and  is  elevated 
twelve  feet  above  all  the  others,  for  it  foot- 
way. thus  giving  to  the  pedestrians  cross- 
ing the  bridge  an  unobstructed  view  of 
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cost/^rul  partly  t*>  a v^ti i0\i  itVe- 

mies  for  loconi‘»tion.  The  (lirpenmMiis  of 
this  muss  are  i>0  by  ] iU  hr  J3*  fuel.  ami 
its  weight.,  which  is  its  chief  irii]H>rlai>cfr, 
the  iueohreivabb:.  iimomd  of  VVO  niiUiou 

/:-•■  jiO.ii.il cfe ;f. v At  tliie  b«>tf vi  tit ^Ijrijct u ir^' 
uii«l  *<ewp  its  rear 

i«jtedd£d  ff>iir  ‘ <»f 
OT^I-rbn ; one  f<>re;uh  of  the  cddes.  These 

1>M 

aiiM  are  at  tU^  ThV 

weight  of  each  plate  is  over  40,000  poo mb;. 
Aral  wt  it  ss  Tur  i r * mi  » being-  ;».  solid  mass 
whwh  vvmdd  w’|4Sie  perhaps  haf£  Us  maim 
r i it  I in  perfeeffy  ijedfecli; ve  poMthmy  Oh 
the  contrary  it  is  formed  tike  a Mn r.  with 
rbfci) v r?tp  stFruHiijcig  Jfaujb  bw'tyW, | 
eeat^y  ajiif  papering  to  Iheiiv  iOitrerhifi^ 

where  *%ft  ^ tl y ■■  fed ,^th'  djnf  uav 
rwved  hearing-  ;vee  mute  suifioteiJfc  for  the 
*i\  of  lunthig  - the  renkwia/t^ 

of  ihi-  s.operoit umUoit  liUtHtmry  upon  the 
paint  (if  jmH  at  the  cciilive  Tf iin  point. 
<«iiVi<*.‘ by  1 wu.  t'ow??  nine  parallel  oh  h nig 

HpmTiMvs  /through  the  i w u ami :»  half  feet 
of  srfkl  fHyiiyjihhiljvooyUi  these'  a pert  tires 
pn>s  'i«-ii u-.-.-u  hwged  bars  of  iron..  wdh  an 
eye  Ppd-  Thi4ptig;}y  par:  h of  the 

nine  eyev  ocihjwd  in  pUghOn  as  OIK',  bf~ 

h>Vr  ite  a inter  Vide  cd  (U>;  mu;bhr  plafty 


\mjbsva.  a iniuml  iron  bull  oi  k>y. 

diysxvn  'up'  ngdinst'  the  iti  a 

Ne(Mi:.(\vihuh.‘jrr*I  geooyv  um(  Tb#s  Ilk  first 

j » ♦ i k i if  I it  - >4 ii efp t r hlj u ft i is  M&i'tfk i kctbd 

a oh  (O.-hiv  ht  si.  Hie  ituk  h;i<>j 

•Ayelvr . ,.«ml  e holf  feyr  huoy  - ':•&£ 

U/’st  'tU'roe  (joW,  v?h*j»r  fho  huU  hW-n  ihr 

eeiiiiehl  k (••>;-.»  :.•!»  tiiey  e-:  ■ • « Oif’hw 

zUnl  fftrre-  iiseUi!H  HVhhc,  homg  .^V«tihkl:  .•. 
iU  ilh'  ethJv  no'iJhwnll.v  io  prcscrvk^h^iir . 
fUH  r.j.;v.ti'gih  with  tyyr  hohys  live  ^>kiv  r>:>-;'v 

MtCere  in  i.Jiarnei-r  • 'Mho;  ^ a Oj»:-  ?i;-jr'tU% 

■fifth.,  ih*ci  n\  x\h  :hv*k.  $ 'XfV;*V£ . . 

k-bie  bi.-kv-  i$p>*  : 

•••  $&*\H  r i fk  i\  jh- »..  ',  'a  k )•  >h>- / ,v,  -atuiu 
the.,  ht^t  :. ’ 

im.>  uuhimgI,  i(m‘.  <h»-  khre^i.iet^  iialveh. 

The  pin*  n v hyhts  con^ieetiu^  link  hi  ihek 
are  tumed  ^liafts  of  wrought  iron  five  feet 
long. and  live  to  ^veti  inches  in  diameter. 

Th^?  four  great  oiiehdr  platf^  l>ehig  Ml 
in  posiiioti  lit  the  bottom  of  the  mxisonry, 
each  with  (he  first  douhle  nuu^fpld  link 
of  its  aoehoi*  rhaiu  tuade  fa^t  thmugh  itn 
and  stamlm'fc  ewt  uhovp  it,  the 
rnasohry  is  next  built  over  the'  muhor 
plates,  and  close  aromid  the  cham  hurv>. 
t*»  the  height  of  the'  lut'^r.-kad  'kyj^i^ 
over  the  yf hole  urea  struriiti 

tie-  sanie  heigfit.  Then  the  --•-‘end  hek 
pc  ,y»*f  of  ehain  Pars  is  set,  the  eye-  of 
t ^ ttiri Wtween  th/^o  of  tire 
(mtntt  'virt&  and  thi4  htf&yy  holt  passmg 
Ihmugli  aR  (ire  eighteen  atyimoe  and 
nnilrny  v.aeiv  of  the  two  niviefold  links 
until  n join!  like  that  of  a hingve  fv.uii 
uyu  link  afjter  the,  fiiNt  two  is  novc made 
i.e>  incHii*  forvvitf*t  to  sin-  hndav:  a lidie 
mofi*  t haii  its  ptvklpcesso^ .fprihrHg*  a r^gu  * 
iutepur ve;  adjusted  &*■ ^ hriiig:  tfie  chuhi 
/mt  })#0  the  pppodto  f upper)  eorner  of  the 
struetore  to  that  from  winch  it  shiriWl. 
licue  the:  «ible^  enter  the  face  of  the  ah 
dior  wall  for  about  l weiur*  ove  feet,  and 

l>ars  of  . 

Uielast  Ooknimiber  ihuiv  -viglu.  arinnzfijjk' 
in  four  Thbty>  ure  nineke^n  sxraiid& 

.to  eredi  < ahli\  and  the  &i.ul  of  eacli  s.m\ud 
is  het^ hbni  in 

a loop  krouhd  SJt  -fk irwx. 
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calk'd  a 41  shoe,"  having  a groove-  in  its 
periphery  to  fit  the  strand.  The  ends  of 
the  strands  are  thus  4 ‘ eyed'1  like  the  link 
bars,  and  fraternize  with  the  last  set  of 
the  latter,  lilting  bet  ween  them  eye  to  eye, 
and  keyed  together  with  them  by  the  eye- 
bolt. The  ends  of  the  great  cables 
are  now  anchored  fast  with  what 
seems  to  tie'  inmgmatbni  ap  enur 
incus  superfluity  nf  weight  :c>d 
strength.  ItSbOmS 


To  make  assurance  fourfold  sure,  the 
metal  for  this,  as  for  every  part  of  the  work, 
has  been  tested  by  means  of  specimen 
pieces  under  the  enormous  power  of  the 
hydraulic  press  to  its  breaking  point,  a 
wide  margin  being  always  required  at>ove 


of  iron  roots  fnpfa  the  fpttp  f 
d at  ions  of  that  solid  cement  - 
e<i  mass  of  rock,  I-iuloubt- 
edly  this  is  true;  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  engineer  is  not 
merely  to  equal  the  strength  of  the  cables 
with  that  of  their  anchorage,  but  also  to 
give  the  anchorage  a solidity  to  he  abso- 
lutely unaffected  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  the  mce->s;inf  pull  of  loads  and  tug  <*f 
storms  for  a hundred  years,  so  that  no 
loosening  or  vibration  can  ever  la*  ini- 
tiated 


n. sting  sm.x. 


the  highest  possible  strain  that  it  is  esti- 
mated  can  ever  come  upon  it. 

All  this  is  plain  Avork.  The  anchor- 
:iges  are  far  with  in-land.  But  the  great 
suspension  tow  ers  to  he  connected  by  the 
central  span  of  the  bridge  must  be  pushed 
out  to  the  extreme  wharf  line  in  deep  wa- 
ter* for  even  then  the  breadth  of  water  to 
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rent,  or  Boy  mu  hi  its  Beil  Be  excavated  to 
t hitf  eni>>THi,i\s.  depth  to  raced  « »t.  ? 

The  pnireiple  of  the  rljirVrig-fell,  swp 
air  force-pump: ciiiii 
prossor,  is,  the  -so  i niton  of  the  difficulty. 
Only  the  d£vmg*fell  must  toe.  a pwifer 
ohe^/jrihici^’-to' vd»rry  on,  *te  back  1W  giant 
as  it  dives  to  the  bottom,  m It 
delves  Soto  the  bowels  of  tfe  earth.  a u«l  as 
it  reposes  Bt  leriifth  and  forever  ou  idle 
rock.  It  fe  recb  ruc&Uy  y&Oed 
(fevtogyfeen  ftr£t  used  m France B from 
yis  yeseinblaoee Joan  itiveriedehesi  Ine 
acini'  yoUr  diving  bell,  »>r  rals^on,  tnade 
uf  iiii  oblong  Ikrm.  <lot*r^^hon<liii^  to  the 

£ip*pc  a Sul  b.f  • :;;wit;U  a mar- 

ftio  of  ele ve>i  feet  e»e^a>ii  '4ll  You 

Srt?ist^  of  <vn?rfe*to.fe»  httvett  bu  i 1 1 with  suf- 
Hoierd  tooabjlity  of  ivatoriaS  and  >tr*h£th 
• iff;  jftnm  both  to  carry  down  the  m/fewrry 
without  ftihidime:.  anil  CO 
del*  it  forever  without  yielding  or 
It ; will  V>e  best  to  have  the toides of Mir  jfc 
tong  divingtoell  Hare  a . iittli*.  iaiid  *tn  the 
inner  side'  to  taper  them  to  a ^14 
( Well  shod  with  heavy  i ton  b *sb  a#  U'Mfefe 
;rooru  Jfi>^  vrifion  to  rXcAv^te;- 

ytutyomeni  ly  to  the,  very  extremity  of  the 
.'diouuifj’kn'/s  id  their  divnigtoelj.  Tr<  gj|j| 
tarn  ^ani<'iedf  strength  and  rigidity  irf  ike 


hiLx.rA  t&m i safe.  iwuriiuniri; 


be  bridal  at  one  spring  Is  siieh 
engineer  ever  aUexfiptod  hefixc'0---iiirurty 
1000  feet—  and  not  only  the  ditfieuby  hm 
the  cost  of  the  work  is  in c reused  ju  an 
lenfeuinto*  ratio  by  fcVwy-  foot  y»r  ^ded 
•leik^kj>-  a%^ingJ.e'  span,-  We  hdre  tkeir^- 
fore  Before  m here  one  of  the  ipost  Ihtor- 
esthiy  jmihieras  and  one  of  the  most.  hrill- 
wnt.  tmtmpbs  >>f  engineering-:  tb  feu  Id 
'rtf /rnu^mry  up  frorii  feiiettlh 
Die  bod ami  Utonigh  tferdfd'dhg  tide*  of  a 
deep  anu  of  tlhi  poeato  Sv*th  all  tlto  p4^: 
'MM-m  ,‘aiil  romentol  solidity  of  tin'  dry- 
}«ii4  rinehomyes  vr.r  have  josVfeeii  v«yw- 
inif,  TBid  part  of  the  work,  ilu*refore> 
win  Best  iir  onier;  this  mdiio^ell  loft  no* 
fbrhg  proWenmtie/ai.  wb^fheiv.a^  to  avails, 
ability  or  iu  the  remainder  of  the 

work. ' , v'  ‘ ; ' •':■•-*■■ . 

tVdndilr 'to fW end  y>f  tioto  tlwighlfnl 
spectator*  uuven^d  in  ti»*  in,Vsh"  *'u;>  M 
erigivfmerii»g  will  tsmsfe  ^ they  uOW 
before  ‘tiieaK  giguidte  towers. 
derfnl  than  the  Pyramids,  with  lire  ecet* 
ixstiugse^  benti  rig  t heir  migUly  busw?v  *mfi 
will  pm*plox  t!ieiusolv%^ 
by  na^nry  aou Id 

h a vh  fey  p ::W  fe  I id  id  true  lien  path 

Bn t ty  leef  lHdow  f hrei e ^nyfaee,  tor  ike 

ffii&^.hjoU  th&w  tiife  jMwdl .ftw* 
untold  »f  ’,  t •.'  y ;‘r>  y ‘ 

iv  expiijii]  rlus  nriyhtery  m one  word, 
;L*  Tidm.ewnt  poiamn  of  the  tower*  wan 
n'.t-iy  iitiifr  ai>e>ve  w aw-r.  in  die  open  airy 
and  UiT;or*c  -nink  feii Aa'  tw:if/n 

hd’il't  Lai  tbi^  i>  j&jtt  3 ne-v  mystery 
to  pia-*'-  ••;'  i he  ti)-re.  f a'  jjiow  eoohi  such  a 
mass  or  masonry  be  ^ot  Krmlv  to'  a.  Inifr^* 
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strPeiufe  fur  its. 

let  iik  enUro  toj \\,  102  h*e\  hy  I ?t  ho  hud t 
h>  a i Vick  ness  of  22tWt,of  dense  South- 
ern piteivpinet  i?i  ftmNcs  twvtvP 
s^uaM  Jaici  in  solid  wiMireee  vwfcsirjg  each 
other  <aatep**|  with  powerful  through- 
6jbi|k  and  ni  l iiic  joints'  uml  scums  filled' 
with  pitch,  (The-  holts  mil  mi^UyivtipH 
of  tins  caisson  JI&W  York  aggjvgftted 
25U  tons*  Lv(,  tin-  sides  bo  eight  f4b% 
thick  •-*<  fueir  ^motion  w it li  the  top,  built 
in  tlii'  same omouer.  hut  topeml  -on  the-' 
ta&idtt,  • a*  ■ dhvady  suggested.  ufowu  to  an 
iron  * £hiWi.  why*  on  ly  eight  inch f&  ih iefc, 
and  let  the  iron  Ik ii r.^  imul  angle* imus,  of 
te  &o  do 

thing  .ir^i -toiiwftt  tiihUor  tnmx  i imhex' /&&¥#• 
by  taring  fc&yli.  stick  itiio  splhifersv  Fuiv 
$h*r,  let  the  hack  oy  platform  that  is  hi 
curry  down  the  great.  never  isj  its  dov.coM.. 
hr  the  bed-rock  i w>  -so  ppo w e>3  at  in ter%; alk 
by  si* ' ^ tvf  wditl  timl*»riour 
t^i  lhk'kt  \v itH  4v  dftOyi ijij  each  for  <ymn 
jttUmcatio-ii  1d^:i  t ’or  'eompnrtnu?td£ 
thiis  .forrhod,  puitifchplt  like  thy 

foy  v ><’,01  $ Iti  ttiu&Ay  rest  'on:  i halted- 

rock*  urul  bf/Ar  t bci r y^rf  of  t) i^Ti^ postrhu* 
and  eCer hosting  Jhajl  ^ il<? £ fbfc 
ov  hvle  cavernous.  i nter*ur  l*v  imed  W'Uh 

buffer*  ■Iroh;  Tseanml  uU  VtyJU,  f6r  jl% 

fcctiwt  a*,  a dmov-Mh  ami  tor  or**t^'eUhJi 
ag&itf&t  Ute  danv/or  of  !m%  \\>uH«  mpen* 
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at  which  the  water  is  held  down  by  the 
compressed  air.  The  water  of  course  rises 
in  the  pits  and  wells  to  that  level,  and 
thus  the  compressed  air  is  4 4 locked”  out  of 
them,  while  the  earth  and  stones  dumped 
into  the  pits  by  the  miners  in  the  caisson 
tumble  to  the  bottom  of  the  wells,  where 
they  can  be  got  at  by  simply  reaching  un- 
der water.  In  each  of  these  wells  oper- 
ates a Morris  and  Cummings  dredging- 
machine  (either  of  the  grapnel  or  “clam- 
shell” pattern,  as  each  was  required),  like 
those  constantly  seen  at  work  at  one  point 
or  another  in  this  and  most  other  harbors 
where  slips  and  channels  have  to  be  made 
or  deepened,  or  cleared  of  deposits,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  these  are  of  the  second 
class  in  size  and  power,  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  caisson  and  workmen  for 
supplying  them  with  materials.  While 
the  harbor  machines  of  forty  horse-power 
remove  2000  cubic  yards  of  mud  per  day, 
the  caisson  machines  of  twenty-five  horse- 
power can  raise  1500  yards;  and  without 
working  their  full  capacity,  clear  the  pits 
of  earth  as  fast  as  it  is  practicable  to  mine 
it  in  the  caisson.  The  iron  “clam-shell” 
scoop  of  the  machine  descends  by  its  chain 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well  with  its  jaws 
open,  plunging  into  the  mud,  where  the 
jaws  are  drawn  together  by  the  action  of 
the  machinery  through  another  chain. 
This  action  operates  like  the  pull  of  a 
ship’s  cable  on  the  anchor,  dragging  its 
fluke  downward  into  the  bottom.  In  like 
manner  the  flukes  of  the  dredging  scoop 
are  forced  down  into  the  mud  as  they  are 
drawn  together,  and  grasp  a giant  hand- 
ful, exactly  imitating,  to  use  Mr.  Roeb- 
ling’s  expression,  the  action  of  th^  human 
hand  in  picking  up  handfuls.  The  force 
of  this  grasp  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
large  rocks  are  picked  up  as  well  as  earth 
and  small  stones,  even  when  only  a cor- 
ner of  the  rock  is  seized  between  the  valves 
of  the  scoop.  All  the  rock  blasted  out  in 
Hell  Gate  by  the  vast  submarine  excava- 
tions was  picked  up  from  the  bottom  and 
raised  in  this  way. 

While  the  caisson  with  its  entrances 
and  appurtenances  approaches  comple- 
tion in  the  ship -yard,  arrangements  must 
next  be  made  for  placing  it  in  position  on 
the  bottom  of  the  stream.  First  a slip  or 
dock  must  be  built  to  fix  it  in  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  intended  tower.  The  “ wa- 
ter lot”  marked  for  occupation  is  levelled 
as  well  as  possible  by  dredging,  and  a row 
of  piles  is  driven  as  deep  as  possible 


along  the  landward  line,  a length  of  172 
feet.  At  right  angles  with  this  a row  of 
piles  is  driven  out  102  feet  into  the  river 
from  each  end,  making  three  sides  of  an 
oblong  inclosure  or  stockade.  Into  this 
inclosure  the  caisson  is  towed.  The  ex- 
act lines  of  the  pier  foundation  are  math- 
ematically fixed  by  the  engineers,  and  the 
caisson  is  placed  in  the  proper  position  to 
a hair  by  blocking  and  wedging  on  all 
three  sides.  It  now  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide,  however,  and  is  therefore  not 
yet  capable  of  being  exactly  and  finally 
placed.  The  next  business,  accordingly,  is 
to  commence  the  foundations  of  the  pier 
on  the  massive  platform  or  raft  of  solid 
timber  22  feet  thick  and  102  by  172  feet 
square,  which  we  have  figuratively  called 
the  back  of  the  submarine  monster  which 
is  to  carry  the  whole  burden  down  to  its 
final  bed.  The  huge  squared  blocks  of 
granite  are  now  laid  at  leisure  in  hydrau- 
lic cement  in  uniform  courses,  and  soon 
their  weight  overcomes  the  buoyancy  of 
the  caisson,  and  settles  it  to  the  bottom, 
with  its  top  still  visible  above-water.  The 
compressed  air  is  now  let  into  the  diving- 
bell  interior,  forcing  the  water  out  be- 
neath the  iron-shod  edges  of  the  sides 
where  they  rest  on  the  bottom.  This  done, 
the  workmen  can  go  down  into  the  very 
wet  cellar,  and  complete  the  levelling  of 
the  earth  under  the  supporting  edges  of  the 
structure.  Now,  while  the  caisson  bare- 
ly touches  bottom  by  its  weight,  but  does 
not  rest  too  heavily,  the  engineers  can, 
with  their  mathematical  instruments  and 
wedges,  finally  adjust  the  mass  in  exact 
position,  and  by  easing  awray  the  bottom 
under  it  wherever  required,  with  much 
patience,  they  at  length  get  it  level,  and 
uniformly  supported  by  blocking  placed 
under  its  cross  partitions.  A few  more 
blocks  of  granite  laid  on  will  make  it 
immovable.  All  is  now  ready  for  the 
dredges  to  begin  lifting  out  the  mud  and 
stones  which  the  men  of  pick,  shovel,  and 
wheelbarrow  pour  into  the  water  locks  or 
wells  beneath  the  dredging  shafts. 

Many  formidable  difficulties  have  thus 
been  surmounted,  and  the  curious  observ- 
er now  secs  how  everything  so  far  can  be 
done  by  the  puny  hand  of  man  when 
guided  by  his  mighty  mind.  But  with 
our  thoughts  fixed  on  the  mountain-like 
mass  of  rock  descending  full  built,  we 
are  staggered  still  by  the  difficulty  of 
letting  it  down  eighty  feet  into  the  sub- 
marine earth,  with  its  position  as  plumb 
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and  level  and  unchangeable  at  every  mo- 
ment of  descent  as  that  of  the  corner- 
stone at  rest  in  its  bed  under  any  great 
building  on  land.  If  it  should  sway 
from  its  position  ever  so  little,  the  math- 
ematical accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  after- work  would  be  marred,  and 
what  power  on  earth  could  move  it  back 
a hair's- breadth  toward  its  place  ? If  a 
side  or  a corner  should  be  hindered  or 
hastened  in  its  descent  a little  more  than 
the  rest,  the  mass  would  be  wrenched  and 
disjointed  by  its  own  irresistible  weight, 
and  the  disintegrating  force  thus  initiated 
within  the  structure  could  never  be  eradi- 
cated or  counteracted.  But  the  mode  of 
achieving  this  miracle  of  descent  — not 
only  moving  mountains,  but  moving  them 
to  a hair,  through  the  earth,  as  the  piston 
descends  in  the  cylinder  of  a steam-engine 
— is  so  commonplace  and  simple  that  it 
seems  almost  childish.  No  machinery  of 


vast  and  imperceptibly  slow  leverage  or 
screw-power,  and  of  admirably  scientific 
adjustment,  is  here  called  to  our  aid.  No- 
thing but  pine  blocking  under  the  six  cross 
partitions  of  timber  on  which,  as  on  so 
many  legs  or  feet,  the  monstrous  burden- 
carrier  stands.  As  fast  as  the  earth  is  dug 
away  to  make  room  for  the  descending 
tower,  the  blocking  is  knocked  away  to 
let  it  down.  Impossible?  Let  us  see. 
Suppose  a blocking  at  every  two  or  four 
feet  beneath  the  supporting  part  itions,  can 
not  we  knock  out  alternate  blockings  all 
round  ? True;  but  how  shall  we  knock 
out  the  rest,  and  what  would  become  of 
the  structure  deprived  of  support  now  at 
this  point  and  now  at  that,  and  pitching 
downward  this  way  and  that  with  rock- 
vending  force  ? Not  so  fast.  By  knock- 
ing out  the  alternate  blockings  we  have 
just  doubled  the-  weight  and  compression 
on  their  fellows.  By  such  increased  com- 
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pression  of  its  supports  the  tower  has  set- 
tled in  some  measure,  of  course,  and  in 
the  most  uniform  measure  possible.  Now 
we  just  drive  in  again  the  blockings  we 
have  removed,  as  tightly  as  possible,  after 
levelling  away  the  earth  under  them.  But 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  not  drive  them 
as  tight  as  they  were  before  under  the  act- 
ual weight  of  the  tower.  Besides,  the 
new  ground  they  now  rest  on  is  suscepti- 
ble of  fresh  compression.  Therefore,  if 
we  next  knock  out  the  blockings  before 
undisturbed,  the  tower  will  settle  down 
on  the  replaced  blockings  as  far  as  its 
weight  can  compress  them  and  the  new 
ground  under  them.  The  fact  proves  to 
be  that  one  complete  process  of  this  kind 
lets  the  tower  down  about  one  inch  by  the 
compression  alternately  of  the  two  sets 
of  blockings  and  the  subjacent  earth. 

But  what  if  our  blockings  should  be 
driven  tighter  or  prove  harder,  themselves 
or  their  foundations,  at  some  points  than  at 
others:  will  not  this  produce  an  unequal 
settling,  and  strain  the  integrity  of  the 
masonry?  No;  for  both  the  weight  and 
strength  of  the  mass  are  so  predominant 
as  to  make  nothing  of  such  minor  resist- 
ances, and  the  only  result  is  that  the  pre- 
sumptuous block  is  crushed.  This  mode 
of  equalizing  the  pressure  by  its  own  irre- 
sistible weight  was  frequently  observed. 
Again,  if  it  be  asked  how  we  are  to  re- 
strain so  uncontrollable  a mass  from  veer- 
ing in  one  direction  or  another  from  its 
true  position  as  it  descends,  the  answer 
to  this  difficulty  also  is  given  by  that 
same  uncontrollable  weight.  Since  it  can 
not  be  influenced  in  position  a hair’s- 
breadth  by  all  the  power  that  man  could 
bring  to  bear  upon  it,  it  will  be  equally 
insensible  to  all  the  fortuitous  forces  that 
would  bias  the  direction  of  a more  limited 
mass  in  descending,  such  as  bowlders 
temporarily  encountered  by  the  under 
edges  of  the  caisson  at  particular  points, 
or  the  pressure  of  the  tides.  The  mass 
and  its  movement  are  too  majestic  to 
suffer  any  influence  whatever  from  such 
casual  obstructions.  Only  if  an  obstruc- 
tion were  permanently  left  in  the  way  at 
one  point,  while  the  caisson  was  lowered  at 
other  points,  could  such  causes  act  against 
the  plumb  descent  of  the  structure. 

The  last  operation,  after  laying  bare 
the  bed  - rock,  and  testing  its  soundness 
and  solidity  at  all  points,  is  to  fill  up  the 
caisson  with  a solid  hydraulic  concrete, 
which  will  harden  into  rock  and  unite  it- 


self immovably  with  the  rock  on  which 
it  rests,  becoming  to  the  caisson  what  a 
tenon  is  in  a mortise.  This  concrete  is 
rammed  as  tightly  as  possible  under  the 
roof  of  the  caisson ; but  if  it  be  impossible 
to  drive  it  as  tight  as  if  the  weight  of  the 
tower  actually  rested  on  it,  this  is  not 
amiss.  For  the  continued  and  increasing 
weight  on  the  wooden  supports  will  cer- 
tainly compress  them  further  in  time, 
and  will  eventually,  in  all  probability, 
bring  the  weight  of  the  tower  firmly,  if 
not  altogether,  upon  the  incompressible 
concrete  with  which  the  caisson  is  filled. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  of  decay  in 
wood,  which  presents  itself  to  most  minds 
in  this  connection,  experience  has  long 
since  shown  that,  when  buried  beyond 
reach  of  air  and  changes  of  temperature, 
wood  is  perfectly  incorruptible,  and  will 
endure,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  long  as 
stone.  Oxygen,  chemically  free  as  it  is 
in  air,  is  the  agent  of  decomposition,  and 
in  its  absence  all  substances  are  alike 
incorruptible.  The  sea-worms  make  no 
trouble  at  the  depth  below  the  bottom 
where  we  have  left  our  timber  platform. 
It  may  safely  be  trusted  to  support  the 
bridge  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
as  long  as  there  shall  be  need  of  it. 

The  caisson  for  the  Brooklyn  tower 
was  towed  into  its  berth  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1870.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  feet  thick- 
ness of  timber  in  its  roof  were  built  on 
after  this,  in  situ.  On  the  15th  of  June 
the  first  granite  blocks  were  laid  on  the 
timber.  They  are  of  from  four  to  seven 
tons  weight.  The  masonry,  faced  through- 
out with  granite,  is  partly  built  of  the  less 
expensive  blue  limestone  from  Kingston, 
New  York.  The  compressed  air  was  let  in, 
the  water  driven  out,  and  excavation  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  July.  The  bed  be- 
ing a tenacious  conglomerate  of  clay,  sand, 
and  bowlders,  extending  to  a great  depth, 
it  was  not  necessary  on  this  side  to  sink 
the  pier  to  the  bed-rock,  and  at  forty-five 
and  a half  feet  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
river  the  caisson  was  filled  up  with  con- 
crete and  left  in  its  final  position.  The 
latter  operation  was  completed  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1871.  Two  months  had  been 
lost  by  the  accident  of  a fire  in  the  caisson, 
requiring  the  interior  to  be  flooded  with 
water  to  extinguish  it.  This  accident 
cost  $15,000,  and  its  recurrence  in  the 
New  York  caisson  was  guarded  against 
by  a lining  of  boiler  iron  throughout,  at 
an  expense  of  $20,000. 
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The  New  York  founda- 
tion was  a work  of  much 
greater  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty. From  the  sandy  &&&*** 

nature  of  the  ground  it  be- 
came necessary  to  sink  the 
pier  to  the  bed-rock,  sev- 
enty-eight feet  below  high-  ffl..  |L  V, 
water  mark.  The  process  if  JA  ylj 

was  not  different  in  meth-  & 

od,  but  was  much  more  try- 
mg  to  the  workmen,  from  \ 

the  greater  pressure  of  air  i 

required  in  the  caisson  to 
keep  out  the  water.  The 
caisson  was  placed  in  its 
berth  in  October,  1871.  and 
rested  on  the  rock  in  May,  : jFfjlra 
1872,  after  less  than  one  A ; 
year's  work  in  sinking  it 
to  its  bed. 

The  construction  of  the 
towers  above  the  water  line 
was,  of  course,  a simple 
though  enormous  piece  of 
mason- work.  The  Brook- 
lyn tower  was  completed 
in  May,  1875.  and  tile  New 
York  tower  in  July,  1870. 

Every  tiling  was  now  ready 
for  the  work  of  cable-mak- 
ing. into  which,  having  al-  J '~r 
ready  anticipated  the  con- 
struct ion  of  the  great  Hoor 
or  bridge  proper,  we  must 
enter  somewhat  minutely, 
to  give  the  reader  a clear 
idea  of  its  curious  and  interesting  pro- 
cesses. 

Let  ns  first  imagine  the  cable  as  con- 
structed—simply  a bunch  of  wires,  not 
twisted,  but  laid  parallel,  and  -bound  to- 
gether by  a continuous  wrapping  of  wire. 
The  wires  are  of  size  No.  7,  or  a little  over 
one-eighth  inch  in  thickness;  they  number 
over  5000  in  each  cable,  and  make  a bundle 
15j  inches  thick.  To  lay  and  bind  this 
prodigious  bunch  of  wires  straight  and 
parallel  would  be  impossible  except  by  sub- 
dividing the  nuts*  into  skeins  or  strands, 
which  are  first  laid  and  bound  separately, 
and  afterward  united.  Each  cable  con- 
tains nineteen  strands  of  278  wires  each. 
They  are  formed  precisely  like  skeins  of 
yarn  or  thread.  Each  skein  is  a continu- 
ous wire  almost  exactly  one  million  feet, 
or  nearly  2(H)  miles,  in  length,  passing  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage,  back  and  forth. 
278  times.  The  turns  of  the  wire  at  each 
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extremity  of  the  skein  pass  around  a Sol 
id  block  of  iron  shaped  externally  like  a 
horseshoe,  with  a groove  in  its  periphery, 
in  which  the  bend  or  bight  of  tlie  skein  lies 
as  a skein  of  yarn  is  held  on  one's  thumbs 
for  winding.  Each  shoe  or  eye  piece  is 
fixed  (after  the  strand  is  finished)  between 
the  ends  of  two  anchor  bars,  a seven-inch 
iron  bolt  passing  through  the  three,  and 
so  connecting  the  strand  with  the  great 
anchor  chain  at  either  end.  After  a skein 
is  fully  laid  in  position  (passing,  of  course, 
over  the  tops  of  the  towers)  it  is  oum press- 
ed to  a cylindrical  form  at  every  point  by 
large  clamp  tongs,  and  tightly  bound  with 
wire  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  inches 
throughout  its  length.  The  men  who  do 
this  work  go  out  for  the  purpose  on  the 
strand  in  a “ buggy,’1  m called,  which  is  a 
board  seat  slung  by  ropes  from  the  axis  of 
a grooved  wheel  fitting  and  travelling  on 
the  strand  as  hound  together.  When  the 
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strati*  L i\rr  '.n; 

plekd  lu.ui  3$)  • • 

ted,  |£g  turn- I «odt  tit  i ■ 

wrapping  tile  Cable  IS 

accom{^#bi«d  in  a simi- 
lar manner  $$  iu >mtffcfir 
deac 

But  |0  fallow  t.h<*. 
cess  of  construction,  we 
return  to  th\*  day  when 
the  towers  and  anchor- 
ages kfcood  i>>nipl*U\  hni  y]imonm^\ 
ed,  wmI-  t h*  ini'-rmcdBco  *paee*  oc 
euptc'l  ‘oil;.  by  llte  trHiSfefeS^  Hir,  and 
the  question  wum  how  to  initiate  a 
connection  between  them  all,  To 
this  end  a three  quarter- inch  wire 
rape,  long*  enough  to  reach  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage  over  the  tops  of 
the  towers,  was  coiled  on  board  a scow 
hy  the  Brooklyn  shore.  First,  its  end 
was  hoisted  up  the  water  face  of  the 
Brooklyn  tower,  and  passed  over  the  tap, 
let  down  the  land  face,  and  then  ear- 
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ried  back  to  the  top  of  the  anchorage, 
and  made  fast.  Next — waiting  until  an 
opportunity  when  the  river  was  clear  of 
vessels  at  that  point,  and  stationing  lioats 
to  warn  coming  vessels  to  halt — the  scow 
was  towed  across  to  the  New  York  tower. 
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SMrft&x.  or  csi3tE,  showing*  strands. 

P&Jtog  <«& : t^H*1  wire  rope  into  the  wu- 
ter  ai4  it  w^vrit^  Thf?  end  remaining  on 
board  was  ten  hoisted  up  the  wa ter  face 
of  the  'N,te  Y<rt*k  tOwer^  p;i^d  oyer,  and 
lowered  s^ain  on  the  landward  side. 
Then  ii  w^  in^ulfA  fast  io  a drum  connect- 
ed with  a powerful  steam  engine,  which 
wound  up  the  tope  fwm  the  bed  of  thb 
river  and  over  the  lower,. Until, il  swung 
clear  OoubHide  to  side  in  mid-air,  Add  the 
first  connection  between  the  shores  was 
made.  It  remained  only  to  carry  the  New 
York  .end  back  to  the  anchorage,  hoist  it 
up,  and  secure  it  in  position  there. 

A second  span  of  :ih jr^>qnarter-t inch 
rope  was  carried  oyer  in.  sub.hmtiaily  the 
same  manner,  and'  the  ends  of  the  two 
were  th%?njoine<lat  the  armharages  around 
grooved  drinilg^ wheels  or  pulleys  mak- 
ing an  endless  belt  by  r‘  traveller^  tovoiv? 
ing  by  steaai-  jvower  throughout  the  whole 
di state from  ajicborage  to  anchorage. 


Would  require  men  to  work  hanging  on 
this  slender  cord  all  the  way  from  tower 
to  to  weir*.  ^tr.;E,  F.  Farrington,  the  mas* 
ter-rb echau  in  \fha  superintended  this  part 
of  the  work  on  the  bridge,  uiid  who  had  pre- 
viously teen  engaged  on  the  sus])ension' 
bridges  at  Cih^iiinati  and  Niagara  Falls, 
libw  took-  rtUb  'resolution  'to  ..make  the  first 
jHtesagti  of  the  Jipfc,  and  to  giv<*  his  men 
4s  good  an  $jiamjita of  oewage  and  com 
S deuce  as  they  would  0ver  Imye  octjosion 
tb  copy.  / . 

On  Friday  afternoon,  August  25,  1S7G, 

vox.  lx  vi 


the  riiniiihg  .gear  for  the  tetulless  travel- 
ler  rope  was in  re^Iiness.  ^ iKiai^vram  V 
chair,  cmni&ting  tit  & bit  af  hoard  for  a 
steat^  fchiiigNkjf ' thi»-.;*fph  r . <tett£rs,  with 
. maay  fchort  'top#*  -^nitiug m/w  ring  over* 
beach  was*  secured  h>  the  traveller  rope  at 
the  Brooklynte  $frt  Farring- 

ton took  his  bn  the  slung  hit  of.  hmtd 
for  a privnte  trip  i>Vei-  tJm  line  of  i!ie  fu- 
tec  briflge  io  sighi  uf  liis  meidv  Having 
jmade  Ida;  pzvps^tmm  ao  guietly,  ted  be- 
ihgr'^er  quiet : a man , his  sxirpn^  was  great, 
te  ^^k^Ing  dowa  jEitnu  )iik  high^tetite- 
.poiht,  to  see  tb.o  house-tops  benc&th  him'' 
btek  with  spectators,  the  str<x*^  fur  below 
payed,  &s  it  wem  with  uptorntnl  tees,  the 
?jr  like  stacks  of  bu- 
mum ty.  mid  the  .New  York  shoro  crowded 
^ ntanner,  As  ise  gave  tlie  sig^ 

nal  to  t the  wheels  aud  «wxng  on  t,  with 

ike  riishthg  rope  hiasingted  undulating 
like  a flying  serjK-nt  through  the  air.  the 
boom  of  cannon  far  below  announced  to 
the  modest  and  Unsuspecting  aeronaut 
that  hia  intended  private  trip  for  the  en- 
couragement of  his  men  avos  a public  tri- 
umph. Away  went  the  whirring  rope, 
invisible  or  like  & spider's  thread  to  the 
eyes  below;  bending  and  swaying  with 
the  human  weight  that  mde  its  cantering 
waves,  to  all  appearance  self  impelled, 
like  some  strange  ci^eature  of  serpentine 
iUght,  sweeping  first  downw'ard  toward 
the  house-tops  till  the  deepest  curve  his 
Weight  could  give  the  slender  tope  wrak 
passed;  and  tliehce  soaring  sluirply  upw  ard 
to  tjio  top  of  the  toyrertoliik  course, 
Here  he  gave  ft  signal  to  alow  tlie  tope 
nearly  to  ft  stop,  while  the  mbii  bu  the 
tower,  with  excited  cheering,  lifted  the 
topb  and  its  slung  rider  over  the  parapet* 
M|i|tortcd  both  across  to  thc^  other  side, 
and  launched  them  otT  the  dizzyT  heighi 
ugaip>  Agwto  the  cannon  roared,  and  the 
myrhuls  of  spectators  «wung  their  hats 
and  eheeml  vrith  wild  excitement,,  while 
all  the  steuni-vfhistlea  on  land  and  water 
shrieked  thei^  Uttermost  discordatice..  The 
trip  twJenty*two  minutes,  and  at 

the  ead  the  explorer  w^as  glad  to  hide  from 
tlje  pursuing  ctevds  that  would  fain  have 
caught  liiUi  as  w trophy  fthd  carried  him 
through  the  streets  in  tuiteids. 

Ii  vvaa  after  thhs  an  matter  to  carry 

across  the  other  terte  the  i*opes 

from  which  the  / f or  hanging 

platforms,  for  regto4&ag  the  witos,  wero 
susq)<mde<l ; those  which  Supported  the 
foot  bridge  te  the  workmen,  Over  which 
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sight  seers  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
pass;  and  the  “storm  cables,”  which, 
stretching  upward  from  the  towers  be- 
low the  roadway,  steadied  the  temporary 
structure  against  the  wind. 

Meanwhile  all  was  ready  in  the  large 
sheds  that  covered  the  Brooklyn  anchorage 
for  the  regular  and  long-to-be-protracted 
machine-work  of  cable-making.  Thirty- 
two  drums,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  were 
rigged  in  the  position  of  carriage-wheels 
just  clear  of  the  floor,  eight  drums  behind 
the  destined  position  of  each  of  the  four 
cables.  Hundreds  of  coils  of  wire,  already 
delivered  in  the  yard  below,  had  been 
dipped  in  linseed-oil  and  dried  again  and 
again.  A screw  thread  had  been  cut  on 
every  end  of  wire  by  a convenient  ma- 
chine constantly  at  work  for  this  purpose 
(opposite  ends  being  cut  with  right  and 
left  screws  respectively),  and  the  little 
steel  coupling  tubes,  with  inside  screw- 
threads  to  match,  had  united  fifty-two 
coils,  or  nearly  ten  continuous  miles  of 
wire,  upon  each  of  the  thirty-two  drums. 


Ferrule 


Joint 

THE  WIRE  SPLICE. 


Now  the  shoe,  or  eye -piece,  around 
which  the  skein  of  wire  to  form  a strand 
of  the  cable  is  to  be  turned  at  each  extrem- 
ity, is  secured  in  a temporary  position  on 
the  anchorage,  and  the  work  of  winding 
the  skein  is  begun.  A wire  is  fastened  to 
the  shoe,  and  passed  around  a sheave  or 
grooved  pulley  fixed  and  suspended  to  the 
traveller  rope  by  iron  arms  reaching  up 
from  its  axle.  The  traveller  rope  is  set  in 
motion,  and  bears  forth  the  sheave,  carry- 
ing the  bight  or  turn  of  wire  before  it, 
thus  taking  across  two  spans,  or  a complete 
circuit,  of  the  wire  at  once.  On  reaching 
the  New  York  side  (which  takes  about 
eight  minutes)  the  bight  of  wire  is  passed 
around  the  shoe,  completing  once  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  skein.  The  sheave,  released,  re- 
turns empty  to  the  Brooklyn  side. 


Next  the  circuit  of  wire  that  has  been 
carried  across  must  be  “regulated,”  that 
is,  adjusted  to  the  exact  length  and  height 
required  by  its  place  in  the  strand.  On 
the  top  of  the  Brooklyn  tower,  first,  a 
clamp  is  fastened  on  the  first  span  of  wire 
— i.  e.,  that  directly  reaching  from  the  end 
fastened  at  the  Brooklyn  anchorage — a 
small  tackle-block  is  hooked  on,  and  two 
men  haul  up  the  slack  between  the  tower 
and  anchorage  until  the  regulator  men  in 
the  cradle  signal  that  the  position  is  accu- 
rately adjusted  at  their  respective  points. 
A similar  regulation  is  made  on  the  New 
York  tower  to  adjust  the  curve  of  the 
wire  between  the  towers,  and  the  samp 
process  is  likewise  repeated  on  the  New 
York  anchorage,  until  the  fall  of  the  wire 
off  that  point  is  also  accurately  located. 
The  return  span  is  then  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner,  in  reverse  order,  beginning 
at  the  New  York  tower.  On  the  Brook- 
lyn side,  when  the  last  span  of  this  cir- 
cuit of  wire  is  adjusted  in  position,  it  is 
passed  around  the  shoe,  held  fast,  and  the 
bight  is  again  placed  on  a sheave,  and  the 
traveller  starts  again  to  carry  over  a sec- 
ond circuit  of  the  skein.  Thus  the  skein 
is  wound  round  and  round  its  eye-pieces 
at  either  anchorage  with  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, with  uniform  tension,  and  with 
exact  parallelism  between  all  its  threads, 
until  the  full  number  of  139  circuits  has 
been  made,  and  278  wires  are  ready  to  be 
bound  together  in  a round  and  solid  cord 
three  inches  thick.  On  either  side  the  eye- 
piece, of  course,  the  cord  is  parted,  and  fora 
few  inches  is  bound  in  two  separate  strands 
of  139  wires  each,  but  it  is  shortly  brought 
into  one,  leaving  a loop  at  each  end  of 
the  strand,  inclosing  the  eye-piece  or  shoe, 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  pinned  between 
and  together  with  two  of  the  eighteen  an- 
chor bars  in  which  the  great  anchor  chains 
unite  with  each  cable.  Strands  for  each  of 
the  four  great  cables  are  made  and  placed 
simultaneously.  A circuit  of  w~ire  is  laid 
and  regulated  in  about  thirty  minutes,  in- 
cluding ordinary  delays.  Two  travellers 
are  running,  so  that  four  circuits,  or  eight 
full  lengths,  of  wire  might  be  laid  per 
hour.  If  weather  never  interfered,  the 
21,000  wires  of  which  the  four  cables  are 
composed  could  have  been  laid  in  less 
than  a year.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
as  it  was  useless  to  make  the  strands  faster 
than  the  engineers  could  locate  and  adjust 
them  in  the  cables — which  is  the  grand 
difficulty  of  the  work — it  was  doing  well 
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to  lay  forty  wires  on  an  average  each 
working  day. 

On  the  commencement  of  impracticable 
weather  in  winter,  such  as  incrusts  the 
wires  with  snow  and  ice,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  regulate  the  wires  properly. 
Then  the  work  is  necessarily  suspended 
for  the  time  being. 

But  the  chief  delay,  as  before  remarked, 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the 
strands  from  two  causes — sun  and  wind. 
Obviously  the  unity  and  strength  of  the 
cable  depend  on  getting  each  strand  into 
its  exact  and  peculiar  place.  As  the  loca- 
tions of  the  individual  strands  vary  in 
height,  the  strands  must  vary  in  length. 
Each  must  hang  in  its  own  peculiar  length 
and  curve  to  a mathematical  nicety;  for 
if  left  but  half  an  inch  too  long  or  too 
short  for  its  true  position,  it  will  be  too 
slack  or  too  taut  for  its  fellows,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  bind  them  solidly  in  one 
mass,  and  make  them  pull  equally  togeth- 
er. In  the  abstract  this  is  a matter  of  ex- 
act mathematical  science.  But  in  practi- 
cal engineering  the  actualization  of  the 
calculations  is  interfered  with  by  variable 
forces  which  can  not  be  resisted,  evaded, 
or  calculated.  The  chief  of  these  in  ca- 
ble-making is  temperature,  which  fluctu- 
ates so  irregularly  and  unceasingly  that 
the  length  of  the  strand  is  rarely  the  same 
for  an  hour  together ; and  what  is  far  more 
baffling  to  the  engineer,  the  different  spans 
are  unequally  acted  on  by  the  sun.  One 
curve  is  in  shadow  while  another  is  in 
full  sunshine;  one  is  exposed  vertically  to 
the  sun,  while  another  is  struck  by  its  rays 
at  an  extremely  dull  angle.  In  short, 
when  the  sun  shines  the  several  curves  of 
each  strand  are  all  “at  sixes  and  sevens,” 
too  unstable  in  position  to  be  adjusted. 
The  same  is  true  of  them  in  another  sense 
when  they  are  kept  swaying  and  undu- 
lating by  the  wind.  Hence  the  engi- 
neers can  do  nothing  with  them  except  at 
hours  when  two  conditions  concur — free- 
dom from  the  influences  of  wind  and  di- 
rect sunshine.  The  hours  from  daylight 
to  sunrise  (when  calm),  and  occasionally  a 
few  hours  of  calm  and  cloudy  weather,  are 
the  only  times  available  to  the  engineer 
for  adjusting  the  length  of  his  strands. 
This  is  done  by  changing  the  position  of 
the  “shoe.”  The  figures  of  the  engineer 
show  that  the  deflection  of  the  cables  from 
the  tops  of  the  towers  is  127.64  feet  at  50° 
F.,  while  at  90°  it  is  128.64  feet— a vari- 
ation of  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch  for 


every  degree  of  temperature,  so  that  the 
engineer  is  likely  to  find  his  cables  vary- 
ing as  much  as  half  a foot  in  height  In  the 
course  of  a day.  In  short,  the  ponderous 
thing,  though  neither  small  nor  agile,  has 
a trick  in  common  with  the  minute  and 
lively  insect  which,  when  you  put  your 
finger  on  him,  isn’t  there. 

The  running  and  regulating  of  the  ca- 
ble wires  commenced  June  11,  1877,  and 
the  last  wire  was  run  over  October  15, 
1878.  The  nineteen  strands  for  each  of 
the  four  cables  having  been  thus  made 
and  located,  the  final  operation  is  to  unite 
and  wrap  them  with  wire.  This  is  done 
by  a little  machine.  An  iron  clamp  is 
provided,  the  interior  of  which  is  of  the 
size  and  cylindrical  shape  of  the  cable  be- 
fore wrapping.  The  temporary  fasten- 
ings of  wire  around  each  strand  are  re- 
moved as  fast  as  this  work  proceeds,  and 
the  clamp,  screwed  tightly,  compresses 
the  nineteen  strands  together,  symmetric- 
ally arranged  in  a true  cylinder,  with  the 
odd  strand  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
eighteen  filling  two  circles  around  it.  The 
wrapping  machine  follows  up  the  clamp, 
and  binds  the  cable  with  a close  spiral 
wrapping  of  wire.  This  machine  or  im- 
plement consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  cast 
in  halves,  to  be  bolted  together  about  the 
cable,  compressing  it  firmly.  A reel  or 
drum  of  wire  encircles  the  cylinder. 
The  wire  winds  off  the  drum  through  a 
hole  in  a steel  disk  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
cylinder,  whence  it  passes  with  a single 
turn  around  a small  roller  attached  to  the 
disk,  and  thence  to  the  cable.  The  disk 
is  turned  by  hand  by  a lever  attached  to 
it,  and  thus  the  wire,  being  held  in  severe 
tension  by  its  turn  around  the  roller,  is 
tightly  wound  on  the  cable,  and  as  it  ad- 
vances in  its  spiral  or  screw  travel  pushes 
forward  the  cylinder  from  which  it  is 
reeled. 

The  cables,  thus  completed,  were  ready 
for  their  load,  the  floor  or  bridge  proper, 
already  described.  The  suspender  bands 
were  next  put  on  the  cables ; to  these  are 
attached  the  wire  rope  suspenders,  and 
these  in  turn  hold  the  steel  floor  beams  of 
the  roadway.  The  suspender  bands  are 
made  of  wrought  iron  five  inches  wide  and 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  bands 
are  cut  at  one  point,  and  the  two  ends 
turned  outward,  so  that  they  may  be  open- 
ed (by  heating),  and  placed  over  the  ca- 
bles. The  two  ends,  or  ears,  which  hang 
vertically  down  when  the  bands  are  in 
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place,  have  holes  through  them  for  a screw- 
bolt  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  serves  as  the  support  of  the 
suspenders,  and  also  for  tightening  the 
bands  and  the  cable.  By  the  aid  of  these 
suspenders  at  short  intervals  all  the  way, 
it  was  easy  to  place,  first,  the  cross-beams 
of  the  bridge  floor,  beginning  with  'those 
nearest  each  anchorage  and  each  face 
of  the  towers.  The  nearest  suspenders 
hanging  ready  to  receive  the  first  iron 
beam  had  only  to  be  drawn  in  and  at- 
tached thereto  by  their  clamps  or  stirrups, 
and  the  beam  was  swung  out  in  position, 
ready  to  support  planks  for  the  workmen 
to  stand  on  and  launch  the  second  beam, 
and  so  on.  The  cross  beams  being  laid 
and  braced  together,  forming  the  horizon- 
tal truss,  the  vertical  truss -work  is  also 
put  in,  with  the  diagonal  bracing  below 
the  floor,  and  the  stays  from  the  towers 
both  above  and  below,  and  the  bridge  is 
at  last  ready  for  the  planking. 

The  suspenders  are  for  the  most  part 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  But 
it  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  centre  two 
suspenders  from  each  of  the  four  cables 
hang  close  together,  sometimes  but  a few 
inches,  sometimes  more  than  a foot,  apart. 
These  give  the  clew  to  that  problem  of  en- 


gineering and  puzzle  to  the  public  as  to 
how  the  expansion  and  contraction,  by 
heat  and  cold,  of  the  floor  or  bridge  pro- 
per, are  to  be  provided  for.  The  great 
span  may  be  said  to  be  in  two  pieces  or 
half-lengths,  connected  at  the  centre  by 
an  “expansion  joint.”  Each  half  of  a 
truss  is  attached  to  one  of  the  two  suspend- 
ers mentioned,  and  the  two  halves  are  con- 
nected by  plates  attached  to  one,  and  slid- 
ing in  channels  or  ways  in  the  other. 
No  weight  comes  upon  these  guide-plates, 
as  the  two  suspenders  support  the  halves 
of  the  truss  independently  of  each  other. 
The  planking  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  al- 
ways continuous,  and  the  iron  rails  for 
the  cars  are  at  this  point  split  in  half 
lengthwise,  so  that  one  half  plays  upon 
the  other,  guide-rails  on  either  side  pro- 
tecting the  cars. 

At  118  feet  above  high-water  mark  each 
of  the  towers  of  the  bridge  is  divided  into 
three  masses  by  the  two  broad  openings, 
31^  feet  wide,  which  here  commence.  The 
six  lines  of  the  great  steel  trusses  or  frame- 
work forming  the  bridge  pass,  unbroken 
in  their  continuity,  through  these  open- 
ings of  the  piers,  resting  on  the  masonry 
underneath,  and  firmly  anchored  down  to 
it  by  huge  bolts  and  ties  of  wire  rope.  An 
idea  of  the  strength  of  these  trusses  may 
be  obtained  when  it  is  considered  that  for 
over  one  hundred  feet  out  from  each  side 
of  the  tower  they  are  of  themselves,  with- 
out any  support  whatever  from  the  cables 
or  stays,  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  all  the 
load  that  may  ever  come  upon  them.  The 
openings  continue  to  the  height  of  120J 
feet,  where  they  are  closed  by  pointed 
arches.  Above  these  arches  the  reunited 
tower  rises  thirty  feet  higher,  where  it  re- 
ceives a set  of  iron  bed-plates,  on  which 
rest  the  “saddles”  in  which  the  great 
suspension  cables  ride.  These  are  iron 
castings  in  the  form  of  a segment  of  a cir- 
cle, with  a groove  to  receive  the  cable  on 
the  upper  and  convex  side.  The  under 
and  plane  side  lies  on  a layer  of  small  iron 
rollers  held  in  place  by  flanges  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed-plate.  The  object  of  these 
is  to  give  sufficient  play  to  the  bearings 
on  which  the  cables  rest  to  prevent  the 
cables  themselves  slipping  and  chafing  in 
the  saddles  if  affected  by  the  force  of  storms 
or  variations  of  load,  or  when  lengthen- 
ing and  contracting  under  changes  of  tem- 
perature. From  the  saddles  each  way 
the  cables  sweep  downward  in  a graceful 
curve,  the  landward  ends  entering  the  an- 
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clior  walls,  as  already  described,  and  sup- 
porting the  shore  ends  of  the  bridge,  while 
the  main  bow,  or  inverted  arch,  hanging 
between  the  towers,  holds  up  the  central 
truss  of  nearly  1600  feet  span, 

A gr*at  work  of  engineering  is  a battle 
with  'ita-ture,  ■ m:  \yMcVas  in  other  wars. 
Death  mast  take  his  toll.  There  have 
been  employed  upon  the  works  at  one  ti  me 
as  many  as  si  k hundred  men.  & small  army 
in  themselves,  and  in  the  fourh^n  years 
since  the  roaster-in  in  cl,  John  A,  Roebling 
himself,  became  the  first . sateriile#,' : more 
than  twenty  men . Itavp-.boeai  fatally  litirt* 
Several  more  have  been  victims  to  the 
44  caisson  disease/*  resulting  f mm  work- 
ing: in  wmprfts^ed  air;  but,  despite  the 
dizfcy  height*  no  one.  has  fallen  from  the 
main  tpan  into  the  water  below.  Be- 
sides the  fire  m the ^ Bm^klyn  eaissdni 
whieh  opat-'fio  lives,  and  the  -'fall' of  the 
derricks  on  the  Brook^n  tower,  which 
had  more  seiricn^  results,  there,  has  been 


* Mtome”  is  dav  limit  of  Hying 

ftttdcr  a Otni*{l*erkv  pr^^nro  jrmtl  v nb(*r£t  hot  w 

w.hieh.ti^:-bnnian ■ TJia 

tilrtod  b the  exterior  «ml  «oft  parts  cit 

thu  ikuij  to  u*0  OfcMrai  organs,  dtC  briiu 

aae  spinal  wni.  On  iimvvging  into  the  open  air, 
rinjeiU  ncm^igic  pium  nud  k>trmrimes  paralysis 
; fuliovr,  AiivBTretd  copgUcppUpn  id,  on  the  other 
han't,  ^tAyed,  fmti  Hmiet»rm?s  mvDMliVd,  by  com- 
prised air.  fir;  Andrew  1J.  SniiUi,  surgeon  to  the 
one  . Jiandrpd  -and  ten 
of  the  “ caisson  diM'nSfC'  of  which  three  were 
preacudf,  am)  ptijMbly  more  Soaiij,  fatal. 


| one  great  accident  only:  but  the  imagina- 
■ lion  cap 

dreadful;  On  June  1T>,  1878,  one  of  the 
great  strands  broke  loose  fr<^n  the  New 
York  anchomge,  carrying,  with  it  the 
' shoe''  avid  its  ponderous  Attachments. 
As  the  end  swept  from  the  anchorage  it 
dashed  off  several  of  the  men  at  work, 
axiu  then,  with a frightful  leap;  grazing 
the  houses  and  peopled  streets  below;  it 
landed  for  tho  insitaiit  in  the  bridge  parti 
close  uiui^r  tjrta  New  York  tower*  The 
great  weight  midstream  whizzed  it  over 
the  tp^cr 'with  frt^hjtful  and  increasing 
rapidity,  aiicl  the  whole  span  plnpiged  mad-  ’, 
ly  li^  .n’arrb^iy  missing  ibo 

ferry -bouts  that  ply,  crowded with  human 
freight,  below;  the  lin^^f  the  bridge,  hi 
ttese  years  the  entei^rise  has  lost  also  its 
pneskle.pt, ' M#hry  C*  Murphy,  and  m tlrit 
treiMiurer,  J.  H,  Prentice,  as  well  as  its 
chief  engineer  But,  in  strange  and  lia/p- 
py  contrast,  there  has  not  been  a single 
b*mk  ui  the  engm&rirjg  staff,  Engineers 
'Martip -KWhey  Ckdlingwood,  McNulty. 

and  Hlldenbrapd  having  served 
continuously, 'most  of  them  from  the  very 
riwt  And  now  all  the  en- ' . 

girieertog  difficulties  are  overcome,  and 
with  them  the  vexatious  delays  from  un- 
friendly opposition,  political  feuds,  the 
stoppage  of  financial  supplies,  and  the 
adoption  of  n new  structural  material.  I a 
s a few  years  these  will  liave  been  forgotten, 

I and  th<i  forty  million  passengers  who  are 
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expected  to  cross  the  bridge  yearly  will 
think  only  of  the  great  boon  that  eman- 
cipates them  from  the  delays  of  fog  and 
ice,  the  possible  collisions,  and  the  old- 
time  delays  in  waiting  for  the  ferry-boats. 
Yet  the  ferries  will  still  have  plenty  to  do. 

The  summer  of  1883  will  be  memorable 
for  the  opening  of  the  great  bridge,  unit- 
ing New  York  and  Brooklyn  into  a me- 
tropolis of  nearly  two  million  people — a 
population  that  will  soon  outgrow  Paris, 
and  have  only  London  left  to  vie  with. 
The  bridge  is  practically  a new  street,  be- 
longing jointly  to  the  two  cities,  and  mak- 
ing with  Third  Avenue,  the  Bowery,  and 
Chatham  Street,  New  York,  and  Fulton 
Street  continuing  into  Fulton  Avenue  on 
the  Brooklyn  side,  a great  thoroughfare 
fourteen  miles  long,  already  continuously 
built  up,  from  the  Harlem  River  to  East 
New  York.  This  is  longer  than  the  great 
street  which  stretches  east  to  west  across 
London,  under  its  various  names,  from 
Bow  to  Uxbridge  Road,  spanning  the  val- 
ley where  was  once  the  Fleet  brook  by 
that  other  fine  work  of  engineering,  the 
Holbom  Viaduct.  The  bridge  roadway 
from  its  New  York  terminus  opposite  the 
City  Hall  to  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  alit- 
tle  over  a mile  long  (5989  feet),  and  it  will 
take  the  pace  of  a smart  walker  to  make 
the  aerial  journey,  with  its  arched  ascent, 
in  twenty  minutes.  The  cities  will  prob- 
ably decide,  confining  the  tolls  to  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  not  to  charge  him  the  one  cent 
first  proposed  for  the  privilege  of  taking 
this  trip  on  “foot's  horse.”  But  for  five 
cents  he  can  jump  at  either  end  into  fine 
cars,  built  on  the  pattern  of  the  newest 
Manhattan  elevated  cars,  which  move  ap- 
parently of  their  own  volition,  until  one 
finds  the  secret  in  the  endless  wire  rope 
underneath  that  is  worked  by  stationary 
engines  on  the  shore  and  makes  continu- 
al circuit,  across  under  one  roadway  and 
back  under  the  other.  These  will  take 
him  across  in  a little  less  than  five  min- 
utes, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  through 
trains  will  ultimately  convey  passengers 
from  the  northernmost  end  of  New  York 
over  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  that  is  to  be, 
bringing  them  nearer  to  the  health-giving 
beaches  of  Long  Island  by  nearly  half  an 
hour's  time. 

But  the  wise  man  will  not  cross  the 
bridge  in  five  minutes,  nor  in  twenty.  He 
will  linger  to  get  the  good  of  the  splendid 
sweep  of  view  about  him,  which  his  es- 
thetic self  will  admit  pays  wonderful  in- 


terest on  his  investment  of  nothing.  The 
bridge  itself  will  be  a remarkable  sight,  as 
he  looks  from  his  central  path  of  vantage 
down  upon  the  broad  outer  roadways,  each 
with  its  tide  of  weighted  wagons  and  car- 
riages of  his  wealthier  but  not  wiser  breth- 
ren, and  nearer  the  centre  the  two  iron 
paths  upon  which  the  trains  move  si- 
lently and  swiftly.  Under  him  is  the 
busy  river,  the  two  great  cities  now  made 
one,  and  beyond,  completing  the  circuit, 
villa-dotted  Staten  Island;  the  marshes, 
rivers,  and  cities  of  New  Jersey  stretch- 
ing to  Orange  Mountain  and  the  farther 
heights;  the  Palisades  walling  the  mighty 
Hudson;  the  fair  Westchester  country; 
the  thoroughfare  of  the  Sound  opening 
out  from  Hell  Gate;  Long  Island,  “fish- 
shaped Paumanok,”  with  its  beaches ; 
the  Narrows,  with  their  frowning  forts; 
the  Bay,  where  the  colossal  Liberty  will 
rise;  at  last  the  ocean,  with  its  bridging 
ships.  And  when  he  takes  his  walks 
about  New  York  he  can  scarcely  lose  sight 
of  what  is  now  the  great  landmark  'which 
characterizes  and  dominates  the  city  as  St. 
Peter's  from  across  the  Campagna  domi- 
nates Rome,  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  the 
approach  to  Paris,  and  the  Capitol  on  its 
height  our  own  Washington — the  double- 
towered  bridge,  whose  massive  masonry 
finds  no  parallel  since  the  Pyramids. 
Those  huger  masses  "were  the  work  of  bru- 
tal force,  piling  stone  upon  stone.  The 
wonder  and  the  triumph  of  this  work  of 
our  own  day  is  in  the  weaving  of  the  aeri- 
al span  that  carries  such  burden  of  useful- 
ness, by  human  thought  and  skill,  from 
the  delicate  threads  of  wire  that  a child 
could  almost  sever. 


ART  STUDY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

SOME  recent  discussion  has  grown  out 
of  the  relative  merits  of  various  kinds 
of  instruction  for  the  student  of  art  as  to 
what  is  best  adapted  to  develop  the  facul- 
ties that  constitute  the  artist,  or  what  is 
needful  for  discipline  in  order  to  give 
these  faculties  a mastery  over  the  means 
and  elements  of  art. 

This  discussion  embraces  not  merely 
the  systems  in  vogue  in  the  more  promi- 
nent schools  and  academics  abroad,  or  as 
exemplified  by  the  teachings  of  individual 
masters  in  their  private  ateliers , but  it  in- 
cludes also  that  nameless  influence  com- 
prehended in  what  is  termed  “ a favorable 
art  atmosphere — a milieu  that  is  rich  aud 
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inspiring,  wherein  art  may  blossom  forth 
as  easily  and  naturally  as  one  may  breathe 
or  sing,  and  where  the  ripe  and  mellowed 
fruits  of  the  past  greet  the  eye  at  every 
turn. 

The  discussion  is  one  that  is  not  con- 
fined to  art  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
term  is  used  here;  it  extends  likewise  to 
the  effect  of  a European  influence  on 
style,  as  we  see  it  manifested  in  the  works 
of  some  of  our  recent  authors:  and  a live- 
ly criticism  has  grown  out  of  an  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  this  influence  when  its 
outcome  has  been  contrasted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  a by-gone  generation  of  littera- 
teurs, of  whom  Hawthorne  may  be  chosen 
as  a representative.  It  has  even  been 
hinted  broadly  that  a skilled  finesse  may 
have  supplanted  larger  aims.  But  this  is 
a question  for  others  to  decide : I merely 
point  the  fact  that  this  discussion  is  no 
narrow  one. 

In  order  to  define  the  merits  of  a system 
or  influence  that  will  benefit  the  student 
of  art  and  serve  his  purposes,  we  must  have 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
the  system,  and  what  is  the  character  of 
the  influence  that  is  best  for  him. 

In  my  judgment  there  are  two  periods 
of  disciplinary  study  requisite  for  students 
of  art.  The  first  is  wholly  concerned 
with  preparatory  studies  of  an  element- 
ary kind,  comprised  in  what  may  be  term- 
ed the  grammar  of  art.  The  second  pe- 
riod lies  intermediate  between  this  pre- 
paratory discipline  and  the  professional 
life.  The  first  period  is  passed  in  the 
school  or  academy,  or  in  the  atelier  of  an 
artist,  while  the  second  is  a kind  of  grad- 
uate course  wherein  larger  views  prevail 
and  more  liberty  is  allowed — in  short,  it 
is  a season  passed  in  studying  the  works 
of  the  masters,  and  in  getting  an  insight 
of  the  larger  aims  of  art. 

If  the  student  goes  directly  from  the 
academy  to  a professional  life,  he  is  very 
likely  to  exhibit  in  his  work  the  conven- 
tionality of  academic  habits;  or  if  he  goes 
from  the  atelier  of  some  special  artist,  he 
will  probably  carry  into  his  own  art  the 
peculiar  theories  of  that  master,  and  for  a 
time  at  least  he  will  necessarily  imitate 
the  style  of  his  instructor. 

While  the  student  is  engaged  in  mas- 
tering the  elements  and  principles  of  art 
he  should  be  absorbed  in  this  aim,  he 
should  not  be  diverted  by  the  alluring  at- 
tractions of  that  which  may  divert  him 
from  this  pursuit,  or  make  him  weary  of 


thoroughness,  and  so  lead  him  to  be  satis- 
fied with  that  which  is  superficial  in  the 
discipline  of  his  faculties.  Painting  is  an 
imitative  art;  that  is,  its  elements  rest  in 
the  imitation  of  natural  objects.  Its 
creative  character  is  an  after  and  a high- 
er development,  and  it  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  creative  power  that  constitutes 
the  artist.  But  when  we  would  master  a 
language,  a form  or  means  of  expression, 
we  must  not  be  carried  away  with  the 
ambition  to  compose  or  write  verse  in  that 
language  until  we  have  mastered  its  gram- 
mar or  construction.  This  is  a common- 
sense  view  that  is  applicable  in  every  art. 
It  is  only  after  the  acquisition  of  sound 
elementary  knowledge  — the  faculty  for 
imitating  characteristically  the  object  that 
is  before  the  eye,  with  reference  to  body, 
form,  substance,  quality,  action,  etc.,  and 
with  a method  or  system  that  is  effective 
and  skillful — that  the  student  may  con- 
sider himself  equipped  for  larger  studies. 
The  means  and  implements  of  his  art  hav- 
ing become  familiar  to  his  use  through 
practice,  resulting  in  sound  knowledge, 
he  may  then  look  abroad  over  a larger 
horizon  than  that  which  is  comprised  with- 
in the  walls  of  any  academy ; he  may  then 
think  of  art  as  such,  for  disciplinary  stud- 
ies should  never  be  confounded  with  art. 
Art  is  expression,  and  hitherto  the  student 
has  merely  been  concerned  with  imitation, 
with  technique , with  means  and  princi- 
ples—in  short,  with  the  mere  grammar  of 
art. 

Let  us  therefore  inquire  critically  into 
the  nature  of  these  systems  and  influences 
that  are  to  unfold  the  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent, or  develop  the  powers  of  the  artist. 
There  are  two  general,  and  in  some  sense 
opposing,  theories  put  forth  for  the  study 
of  art;  both  find  numerous  advocates,  and 
each  deserves  our  careful  consideration  in 
weighing  their  respective  merits.  One 
theory  holds  that  the  student  should  have 
within  reach  what  is  needful  for  his  devel- 
opment, but  that  he  should  be  left  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  inclinations  with  re- 
spect to  aim  and  selection,  on  the  ground 
that  these  inclinations  are  most  valuable 
with  reference  to  the  end  he  has  in  view ; 
and  that,  rather  than  force  upon  him  pre- 
scribed disciplinary  studies  that  are  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  instruction  should  be  con- 
fined to  encouraging  and  guiding  these 
tendencies.  The  other  theory  has  for  its 
end  discipline.  It  ignores  the  particular 
bent  or  inclination  of  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
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ceeds  to  subject  him  to  a rigid  course  of 
training  in  the  elements  and  principles  of 
art,  with  a view  to  his  mastering  the  means 
and  materials  for  future  art  production. 
In  short,  the  latter  theory  assumes  that,  as 
art  is  simply  a means  for  expression,  like 
any  language  it  must  be  inculcated  gram- 
matically. It  holds  that  the  student  must 
first  master  the  method  and  means  with 
which  he  is  to  represent  nature  accurately 
and  effectively,  and  that  his  faculties  must 
be  disciplined  to  this  end.  But  as  to  his 
sympathies  or  tastes,  that  is  a matter  which 
should  be  left  to  find  exercise  when  he  en- 
ters on  his  career  as  an  artist. 

These  theories,  as  I have  elsewhere  hint- 
ed, mark  the  character  of  those  opposing 
ideas  that  lie  at  the  root  of  two  distinct 
systems  for  the  study  of  art.  The  aim  of 
the  first  is  centred  in  the  ultimate  object 
that  is  kept  in  view  from  the  start,  and  al- 
lowed to  influence  the  pupil  at  every  step ; 
that  of  the  second  is  centred  in  discipline, 
or  method,  ignoring  for  the  time  being 
this  ultimate  purpose.  In  the  first  case 
only  the  instincts  of  strong  natural  talent 
can  be  the  guide  to  success,  which  is  rarely 
attained  but  through  exceptional  genius; 
while  in  the  second  case  mediocrity  of  tal- 
ents may  be  made  respectable  by  accuracy 
of  method,  though  mannerism  is  not  un- 
commonly the  result  of  such  enforced  dis- 
cipline, unless  carefully  guarded  against. 
Thus  we  may  discover  even  in  preparatory 
studies  the  two  leading  ideas  that  prevail 
in  art,  manifesting  themselves  thus  early, 
viz.,  art  as  a means  of  expression,  and  art 
for  the  sake  of  art. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a value  to  be 
accorded  those  instinctive  tendencies  that 
engage  the  sympathies  before  the  reason 
matures  sufficiently  to  guide  them.  A 
youth  engages  in  a special  pursuit  through 
some  pronounced  impulse  that  moves  him 
to  do  this,  some  strong  sympathy  for  such 
a life  that  inspires  him  with  a motive  that 
is  not  daunted  by  obstacles ; indeed,  he  is 
perhaps  fired  by  obstacles,  and  his  charac- 
ter is  formed  in  surmounting  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, early  proclivities  are  not  always 
sure  guides  as  to  method  and  means,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  student 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  this  guidance 
until  experience  has  revealed  its  fallacy. 
Experience  may  come  too  late,  in  the 
mean  time  the  student  having  perhaps 
engendered  habits  that  are  wrong  and 
ineradicable.  This  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  and  occasions  deep  regret  on  the 


part  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  this 
cause,  when  brought  in  competition  with 
the  results  of  sound  training.  1 4 Self-made” 
men  are  often  heard  to  express  a deep  con- 
sciousness of  the  deficiencies  or  defects  of 
early  habits  that  they  have  been  power- 
less to  correct,  and  which  have  thwarted 
in  a degree  their  natural  powers.  It  is 
true  that  there  may  be  a tendency  on 
their  part  to  set  too  high  a value  upon 
mere  discipline,  to  accord  it  an  impor- 
tance that  is  more  than  its  due,  simply 
because  it  lies  without  their  field  of  know- 
ledge ; nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  sound  methods  of  work  that 
gi ve  the  faculties  a mastery  over  the  means, 
and  insure  greater  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  talent.  The  faculty  to  lay  hold  of  and 
assimilate  that  which  the  student  needs, 
knowingly  and  wisely,  can  only  be  devel- 
oped when  he  appreciates  his  wants  and 
understands  their  importance.  To  allow 
that  period  when  temperament  is  most 
pliant,  when  discipline,  for  its  own  sake, 
is  least  distasteful  and  most  needed,  to 
pass  in  abortive  attempts  to  grasp  that 
which  eludes  the  student,  is  fatal;  these 
strivings  must  be  brought  under  system- 
atic direction,  or  their  object  or  goal 
will  never  be  fully  attained.  Such  inef- 
fectual effort  ultimately  may  cause  the 
neophyte  to  relinquish  hope  or  ambition, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  the  steps 
and  again  become  a student  of  the  mere 
elements  when  the  habits  of  mind  and 
work  have  been  wrongly  formed — without 
method  or  system.  These  early  deficien- 
cies may  indeed  be  patched  over,  but  their 
marks  are  always  observable. 

Undoubtedly  there  have  been  artists  of 
great  merit,  of  exceptional  genius,  who  ap- 
parently never  subjected  themselves  to 
systematic  training  such  as  the  academy 
furnishes.  I say  apparently , for  it  will  be 
found  on  close  scrutiny  that  their  44  acade- 
my” was  often  comprised  in  the  persist- 
ent preparation  they  themselves  enforced. 
Strong  natural  talent  often  supplies  the 
requisite  guidance;  indeed,  academies  are 
founded  on  systems  that  originate  in  this 
way.  Correggio,  living  in  isolation  at  Par- 
ma, away  from  the  great  schools  of  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  which  he  was  unable  to  at- 
tend, set  up  his  own  academy  by  gathering 
together  a few  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
ture. From  these  he  caught  the  idea  of 
form  and  style,  and  carried  this  knowledge 
into  his  art.  His  little  academy  became 
illustrious,  and  we  may  even  question 
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whether  his  fine  sense  of  color  might  not 
have  suffered  mishap  had  he  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  designers  of  the 
Roman  school. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  genius, 
which  is  abnormal,  exceptional,  in  our  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  academic  systems. 
Genius  is  neither  a product  of  the  schools 
nor  of  any  form  of  discipline.  It  origi- 
nates schools.  Carlyle  declared  that  it 
was  simply  “an  inordinate  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  ” It  is  well  for  the  student  to 
believe  this,  though  it  be  something  more 
than  that.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
tasks  prescribed  for  themselves  by  success- 
ful self-educators  in  art  have  been  severe 
and  sustained.  They  saw  the  only  true 
path  that  leads  to  success,  and  they  fol- 
lowed it  courageously  and  persistently. 
They  thus  escaped  the  regret  that  surely 
follows  the  neglect  of  early  opportunities. 
They  saw  at  the  start  that  mastery  over 
any  art  is  due  to  the  fact  of  being  well 
grounded  in  its  elements.  The  character- 
istics of  deficiency  in  training  are  feeble- 
ness of  form,  a negligent,  thin,  uncertain 
style  that  is  inadequate  for  any  very  valu- 
able expression;  admirable  ideas  obscured 
from  want  of  knowledge  for  giving  them 
body;  in  other  words,  admirable  motives 
lost  in  inadequate  forms,  for  in  art  the 
technical  treatment  of  a subject  must  ac- 
cord harmoniously  with  its  spirit,  the  sen- 
timent and  the  form  must  correspond  in 
the  picture  as  in  the  poem. 

I have  used  the  term  academy  in  the 
sense  of  prescribed  discipline  for  the  study 
of  art.  This  discipline  is  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  antique  and  of  nature  as  rep- 
resented in  the  human  form.  The  study 
of  the  human  form  embraces  all  that  is 
requisite  for  discipline  in  art,  that  is,  for 
grounding  the  pupil  in  its  elements  and 
principles.  A thorough  knowledge  of 
this  form,  coupled  with  the  technical  skill 
needful  for  its  truthful  and  characteristic 
reproduction  in  clay  or  paint,  constitutes 
what  may  be  termed  education  in  art  in 
the  academic  sense.  This  education 
makes  no  specific  reference  to  any  special 
branch  of  art  the  pupil  may  ultimately 
wish  to  follow.  It  has  reference  merely 
to  the  development  of  the  art  faculty,  to 
forming  a correct  habit  of  observation, 
and  the  systematic  analysis  of  this  obser- 
vation by  the  methods  of  reproduction;  it 
thus  unfolds  a grammar  of  art  that  may 
hereafter  be  applied  to  any  end  whatever 
within  its  compass.  It  therefore  ignores 


the  special  subdivisions  of  art,  and  lays 
the  foundations  broadly  and  deeply,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  we  penetrate  fair 
enough  we  will  find  underlying  these  sub- 
divisions that  which  is  common  to  all — 
the  means  and  principles  that  are  of  uni- 
versal application. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  place  in  the  development  of  the 
means  for  sound  instruction  in  this  coun- 
try that  provides  a perfectly  adequate 
course  of  discipline  for  the  art  student. 

The  academies  of  Europe  are  not  more 
thoroughly  equipped  than  are  some  of  our 
own  institutions.  They  offer  no  facilities 
that  may  not  be  enjoyed  at  home,  with 
this  exception,  viz.,  that  of  working  by 
the  side  of  clever,  eager,  earnest  fellow- 
pupils.  This  exception  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  comprise  almost  everything  that  is 
of  value,  as  it  includes  the  traditions  or 
prestige  of  the  ateliers , which  rests  in  the 
pupils.  The  cursory  visits  of  the  master 
or  professor,  devoting  but  an  hour  or  two 
a week  to  eighty  or  a hundred  pupils,  with 
a word  of  condemnation  or  approval  for 
each — hardly  more  than  a brief  ejacula- 
tion— is,  however,  a stimulus  that  the  stu- 
dents themselves  can  only  rightly  esti- 
mate the  value  of.  Its  force  rests  in  the 
exalted  estimation  in  which  the  maestro 
is  held ; a word  of  approval,  which  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  having  for  them  the  char- 
acter of  a flash  from  Olympus.  It  is  the 
esprit , the  atmosphere,  the  enthusiasm, 
that  does  the  business. 

While  we  have  the  institutions,  there- 
fore, we  have  not  yet  the  pupils  that  may 
form  a favorable  comparison  with  those 
we  find  in  the  crowded  academies  of  Eu- 
rope. Time  is  required  to  supply  this  ma- 
terial of  the  fibre  and  consistency  we  find 
abroad.  Independent  of  the  merits  of  the 
master,  time  is  required  to  form  the  tradi- 
tions that  hold  the  pupil  to  his  tasks,  that 
curb  his  will  with  bit  and  bridle,  and 
bend  him  to  the  fundamental  elements  of 
discipline.  In  Europe  the  pupils  them- 
selves govern  the  ateliers,  and  in  a demo- 
cratic way;  they  regulate  affairs,  form 
the  rules,  and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

The  tone  and  character  of  the  work  even 
is  often  in  reality  the  influence  of  a few 
vigorous  leading  pupils  whose  power  is 
recognized  and  felt  to  be  dominant.  They 
occupy,  in  effect,  without  commission,  the 
place  of  tutors  in  colleges,  who,  being 
nearer  the  pupils  than  the  professors,  are 
better  able  to  understand  their  needs,  and 
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make  known  to  them  the  elementary 
methods  that  they  themselves  have  but 
recently  learned.  The  master,  having 
long  passed  the  Rubicon,  has  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  reach  his  pupil,  and  is  apt  to 
look  down  upon  him  with  impatience 
from  too  high  a plane  to  fully  understand 
or  sympathize  with  his  struggles.  Among 
the  pupils,  however,  the  eye  of  the  weaker 
one  is  ever  fastened  on  the  stronger;  he 
sees  the  process  laid  bare  in  what  is  going 
on  under  his  observation;  he  “gets  the 
hang  of  it” — that  is,  of  technique — and  so 
he  learns  to  handle  the  implements  and 
manipulate  the  means  with  some  skill: 
things  which  the  master  gives  little  atten- 
tion to,  teaching  rather  how  to  see  the  ob- 
ject you  are  working  from ; to  imitate  it 
simply,  broadly,  characteristically;  to  ob- 
serve the  planes,  model  the  forms,  give 
the  surfaces  and  substance  truthfully — in 
short,  it  is  drawing,  modelling,  substance, 
and  relief  that  concerns  the  master's  over- 
sight: you  may  flounder  with  the  palette 
as  you  please  if  you  only  get  at  the  na- 
ture of  these  qualities.  To  sum  up  these 
considerations,  all  these  means  of  instruc- 
tion can  now  be  found  at  home;  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  quality  of  the  pupils 
and  the  prestige  of  famous  names,  there 
is  but  little  distinction  between  the  in- 
struction that  may  be  had  here  and  that 
which  obtains  in  Paris.  It  is  natural  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  which 
is  far  removed  from  us,  and  which  the 
imagination  colors;  it  is  human  nature 
also  to  depreciate  facts  when  they  do  not 
harmonize  with  current  opinion ; yet,  nev- 
ertheless the  case  is  as  I have  stated  it. 
The  student  of  art  may  now  get  all  the 
elementary  discipline  that  is  needful 
without  going  abroad,  and  in  a far  richer 
way  than  Albrecht  Diirer  did  in  his  na- 
tive Nuremberg — which  he  never  left  un- 
til his  fame  had  preceded  him — or  than 
Velasquez  did,  or  Rembrandt,  or  Franz 
Hals,  who,  by-the-way,  set  up  an  academy 
of  his  own.  In  short,  there  is  “no  end” 
of  illustrious  names  of  those  who  gradu- 
ated from  academies  no  larger  than  a 
windmill,  and  whose  maestri  were  by  no 
means  famous. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  an  open 
question  whether  obstacles  or  facilities 
are  best  adapted  to  develop  talent.  The 
biographies  of  most  great  men  certainly 
show  that  in  surmounting  obstacles  the 
character  is  formed,  the  wits  are  made  act- 
ive, invention  originates  means  of  meeting 


deficiencies,  and  thus  the  foundations  are 
laid  for  a vigorous  independence  that  pro- 
motes originality.  Whereas  careful  and 
luxurious  nursing,  or  facilities  that  sup- 
ply every  want,  often  defeat  the  very  end 
for  which  they  were  designed.  In  other 
vocations  than  art  the  student  with  a few 
books  upon  his  shelf  will  often  accomplish 
a better  result  than  he  who  is  brought  up 
amid  the  surroundings  of  vast  libraries. 

I throw  out  these  suggestions  merely  to 
intimate  that  institutions  can  not  make 
artists,  nor  do  they  manufacture  talent; 
talent,  indeed,  may  even  find  nourishment 
in  sterile  places. 

This  inquiry  has  now  led  us  to  the  point 
where  we  may  determine  the  true  merit 
of  that  which  forms  the  title  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  which  it  may  appear  that  I have 
ignored  or  refuted. 

At  the  outset  I alluded  to  two  distinct 
periods  of  disciplinary  study  as  requisite 
for  the  student  of  art — that  which  con- 
cerned preparatory  studies  in  the  grammar 
of  art,  and  a second  period  intermediate 
between  this  preparatory  discipline  and 
the  professional  life.  The  first  may  be 
employed  at  home,  but  the  second  needs  a 
wider  and  a richer  field  of  example  than 
can  be  found  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
After  leaving  his  systematic  studies,  hav- 
ing acquired  what  the  academy  aims  to 
supply — in  short,  having  mastered  the 
methods  and  means  of  art — the  student 
now  needs  to  go  in  search  of  himself \ and 
he  discovers  himself,  or  his  latent  powers, 
only  as  he  finds  them  mirrored  in  nature. 
His  sympathies  then  find  a responsive 
echo  from  that  quarter,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  begins  to  understand  that  art 
means  something  more  than  method, 
means,  or  technique.  Then  it  is  that  he 
needs  to  study  the  masters,  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  their  power,  to  learn  that 
the  prescribed  system  of  the  academy — 
which  to  be  thorough  must  be  consistent, 
and  to  be  consistent  must  necessarily 
be  narrow — is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  that  wide  di- 
versity of  aim  which  he  finds  manifest 
in  their  works.  As  he  recedes  from  the 
academy,  or  the  atelier  of  his  instructor, 
he  finds  that  which  appeared  grandiose 
when  close  to  the  eye  diminishes  in  size 
as  the  horizon  widens  in  the  view.  He 
sees  the  lustrous  name  that  thrilled  to  en- 
thusiasm the  concourse  of  students  al- 
ready fading  in  its  ephemeral  and  ficti- 
tious life  before  the  giants  of  past  times. 
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He  finds  in  the  calmness,  the  depth,  the 
sincerity  of  Rembrandt,  for  instance,  pow- 
ers that  make  the  popular  attractions  of 
the  salon  appear  as  baubles,  as  evanescent 
pyrotechnics  that  vanish  in  the  firmament 
of  fixed  stars. 

Again,  the  neophyte,  fresh  from  his  stu- 
dent life,  will  apparently  know  more,  in 
his  own  conceit,  and  be  more  positive  in 
expressing  this  knowledge,  than  at  any 
future  period  of  his  career,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  experience  is  limited.  He 
has  not  yet  observed  that  wide  diversity 
of  excellence  that  a wider  world  offers, 
and  which  reveals  truth  as  always  many- 
sided.  His  standards  are  those  of  inexpe- 
rience, they  rest  on  imbibed  theory,  and  he 
has  not  yet  learned  that  he  that  buckleth 
on  his  armor  may  not  boast  as  he  who 
layeth  it  down.  His  world,  in  little,  has 
been  the  atelier , and  current  opinion  he 
has  mistaken  for  fixed  canons.  This  is  all 
naturally  a part  of  his  inexperience.  He 
himself  will  regard  it  later  with  tender 
pathos,  as  he  looks  back  upon  that  roseate 
morn  of  life  from  the  sober  noon  of  reason ; 
when  he  learns  the  truth  of  Goethe’s  words : 
No  youth  can  be  an  artist,  for  youth  can 
not  have  repose,  calmness,  depth. 

This  second  period,  therefore,  is  the  crit- 
ical term  of  student  life.  It  is  a period  in 
which  the  pupil  must  be  weaned  from  the 
academy  to  find  more  virile  nourishment 
in  the  great  world  of  nature  and  art.  He 
withdraws  from  his  youthful  associates; 
he  wearies  of  their  half-fledged  aims,  their 
noisy  emphasis,  their  positiveness,  and  in- 
sensibly he  seeks  solitude.  The  prophets 
and  seers  of  old,  when  the  season  of  in- 
spiration came  upon  them,  retired  to  the 
desert;  they  withdrew  from  the  compan- 
ionship of  men.  No  man  can  discover  his 
own  soul  or  thought  in  society.  He  must 
seek  that  interior  life,  which  is  the  truer 
life,  in  solitude.  The  sensible  student  now 
avoids  the  very  things  he  once  deemed  es- 
sential to  progress— those  comments  of  his 
associates  upon  his  work  while  in  course 
of  preparation,  the  interruptions  of  his  pri- 
vacy, and  the  ventilation  of  his  own 
thought  before  it  had  resolved  itself  in  ac- 
tion. He  withdraws  from  all  this  dissi- 
pation of  power,  these  puerilities  that  he 
has  outgrown,  in  order  that  he  may  bend 
his  energies  to  the  expression  of  himself. 
He  has  “put  to  sea”:  method  and  skill  are 
as  rudder  and  compass,  said  Leonardo: 
but  whither  shall  he  sail,  and  will  his 
freight  prove  rich  or  worthless  ? He  needs 


now,  therefore,  the  silent  counsels  of  those 
who  speak  solely  through  their  works. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  neophyte 
should  believe  in  the  creed,  Art  for  the 
sake  of  art,  for  as  yet  he  has  known  of  no 
other ; this  alone  has  filled  his  thoughts, 
and  only  experience  can  give  him  larger 
views.  Fresh  from  his  disciplinary  tasks, 
method  and  means  form  for  him  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  art ; and  it  is 
proper  that  they  should,  for  this  develops 
skill,  which  is  always  attractive.  But 
granting  skill,  will  the  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  grammarian  constitute  a poet  ? 
Will  the  means  usurp  the  end  ? will  meth- 
od make  the  artist  ? We  find  in  the  works 
of  enduring  masters  something  more  than 
this.  They  do  not  affect  the  superficial  at- 
tractions of  mere  skill.  The  musician  de- 
tests it  when  obtrusive.  The  great  paint- 
ers make  use  of  skill  in  a nonchalant  way, 
“with  a kind  of  noble  disdain  for  it,”  being 
occupied  with  larger  aims.  Titian  does 
not  always  pause  to  correct  his  drawing, 
nor  Rubens  his  anatomy,  having  achieved 
higher  objects.  But  these  discrepancies 
spring  from  ripe  judgments.  They  can 
not  be  imitated  without  exposing  deficien- 
cy. It  is  this  second  term  of  study,  there- 
fore, that  may  be  usefully  passed  abroad 
for  a brief  period,  perhaps  not  to  exceed 
two  years— not  long  enough  for  the  stu- 
dent to  yield  himself  up  to  the  temptations 
of  mimicry.  He  will  then  pass  his  time, 
not  in  the  glare  of  what  is  novel  and  spe- 
cious, but  in  the  truer  light  of  well-tested 
merit  as  manifested  in  the  works  of  mas- 
ters, living  or  dead;  though  artists,  to  be 
rightly  canonized,  often  need  a term  of 
probation  not  less  than  the  Church  requires 
for  saints,  fashion  in  many  instances  being 
no  less  dominant  in  moulding  current  es- 
timates in  art  than  in  other  things. 


THE  OLDEST  FRIEND. 

Oh,  Life,  my  Life,  *tis  many  a year  since  we 
Took  hands  together,  and  came  through  the  morn, 
When  thou  and  Day  and  I were  newly  born — 
And  fair  the  future  looked,  and  glad  and  free, 

A year  as  long  as  whole  Eternity, 

And  full  of  roses  with  no  stinging  thorn, 

And  full  of  joys  that  could  not  be  outworn; 
And  time  was  measureless  for  thee  and  me. 

Long  have  we  fared  together,  thou  and  I : 

Thou  host  grown  dearer,  as  old  friends  must  grow : 
Small  wonder  if  I dread  to  say  good-by 
When  our  long  pact  is  over,  and  I go 
To  enter  strange,  new  worlds  beyond  the  sky 
With  Death,  thy  rival,  to  whom  none  saith  “ No.” 
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IN  the  day  of  Mr.  Anthony  Evergreen,  who 
was  the  earliest  and  mildest  of  the  Jnvenals 
of  New  York  society,  Lent  was  a season  ob- 
served by  one  Church  only,  and  entirely  disre- 
garded by  all  the  others.  It  is  indeed  very 
doubtful  whether  in  the  primitive  little  New 
York  of  1805,  when  Mrs.  Toole  and  Madame 
Bouchard  were  the  two  modistes  who  divided 
the  fashionable  town  between  them,  even 
Easter  bonnets  wore  known.  But  of  late 
years  interest  in  ecclesiastical  fasts  and  feasts 
has  become  general,  and,  iudeed,  such  is  the 
frenzy  of  fashion  and  dissipation  during  the 
winter  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise 
some  season  of  relaxation  and  moderate  rest, 
if  happily  the  old  season  of  Lent  did  not  fur- 
nish the  very  opportunity. 

Fortunately  this  year  the  season  has  been 
improved  by  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  to 
call  the  extreme  fashionable  woman  of  New 
York  to  account.  The  preacher  arraigned  her 
for  total  neglect  of  serious  views  of  life,  and 
enumerated  a startling  series  of  counts,  speci- 
fying offenses  which  are  believed  to  be  not  un- 
common, and  which  are  of  the  very  gravest  kind. 
In  plain  and  earnest  words  he  denounced  fash- 
ionable disregard  of  the  most  intimate  and  sol- 
emn of  human  relations,  the  heedlessness  with 
which  young  women  marry,  the  dangerons  laxi- 
ty of  fashionable  views  of  divorce,  the  disdain 
of  home  life,  the  crimes  to  which  it  leads,  and 
the  demoralization  and  spiritual  death  in  which 
it  ends.  Certainly  Mr.  Anthony  Evergreen’s 
fashionable  ladies  never  listened  to  such  a tre- 
mendous indictment,  and  certainly  the  most 
volatile  of  our  fashionable  grandmothers  did 
nothing  to  deserve  it. 

But  the  preacher  thought  that  the  time  had 
at  last  come  to  speak  out ; and  in  the  wild  and 
glittering  maelstrom  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance, a heartless,  selfish,  and  senseless  race 
of  folly,  ruinous  to  soul  and  body,  standing  in 
his  pulpit,  and  startling  his  laced  and  silken 
congregation  by  branding  their  frivolity  as 
crime  and  their  selfishness  as  corruption,  the 
preacher  recalls  the  austere  figures  of  the  older 
Homans  gazing  npon  the  mad  revel  of  their  de- 
bauched descendants  in  Couture’s  famous  pic- 
ture of  the  “Decadence,”  or  the  grim  and 
gloomy  John  Knox  shaking  his  lean  and  warn- 
ing finger  at  Queen  Mary  of  Scots  aud  her  gos- 
samer ladies,  or  that  older,  sterner,  soul-har- 
rowing teacher  saying  to  his  amazed  and  con- 
science-smitten hearer,  “Thou  art  the  man.” 

If  the  observance  of  Lent  has  become  more 
fashionable,  it  is  fortunate  that  fashion  has  a 
glass  held  up  to  it  in  the  church,  into  which  it 
does  not  look  in  the  boudoir  or  the  drawing- 
room. At  the  door  of  the  temple,  as  she  passes 
in,  it  is  well  that  the  airy  aud  jewelled  dame 
and  demoiselle  shall  receive  the  salutation, 
“Here  fashionable  vico  shall  be  shown  its  own 
image.”  It  is  well  that  in  God’s  house,  if  not 


in  Midas’s,  Lady  Clara  Vero  de  Vere  should 
hear  that  she  is  not  made  of  a purer  and  more 
privileged  clay  because  she  can  crust  herself 
with  diamonds  and  trace  her  lineage  to  a pi- 
rate, but  that  she  is  an  offender  against  Divine 
laws  and  a corrupter  of  her  poorer  sisters,  and 
that,  toiling  not  nor  spinning,  yet,  however 
arrayed  in  all  her  glory,  she  is  not  the  peer  of 
the  least  of  her  honest  and  laborious  sisters. 

If  Lent  shall  be  the  season  in  which  radical 
truths  like  these  shall  be  told  with  conviction 
and  power  to  those  who  seldom  hear  the  truth 
of  themselves,  it  will  be  in  good  faith  a season 
of  purification  and  renewal. 

But  what  is  the  real  root  of  the  situation 
which  the  preacher  justly  touched  with  words 
of  fire  f What  is  the  final  cause  of  the  vari- 
ous tendencies  and  evils  which  he  depicted  f 
The  Easy  Chair  has  preached  more  than  one 
sermon  upon  the  same  text.  The  root  of  the 
wild  excesses  of  fashionable  folly,  deepening 
into  actual  crime,  is  the  view  of  women  which 
men  generally  adopt  and  which  women  gener- 
ally accept.  It  lies  in  the  refusal  to  recognize 
in  women  the  same  liberty  of  choice  in  the 
conduct  of  life  which  men  assert  and  maintain 
for  themselves.  It  lies  in  the  distrust  of  those 
laws  of  nature  in  regard  to  women  which  are 
implicitly  trusted  iu  regard  to  men,  and  in  the 
assumption  of  men  to  decide  for  women  what 
is  becoming  in  woman.  Men  perpetually  talk 
of  the  sphere  of  woman  as  if  women  did  not 
know  their  own  sphere  quite  as  well  as  men 
know  theirs,  and  men  argue  about  the  occu- 
pations and  education  of  woman  as  if  women 
were  not  as  competent  to  choose  for  themselves 
as  men  for  themselves.  Bnt  if  men  are  to 
decide  what  is  truly  womanly,  aud  direct  the 
activities  and  studies  of  women,  practically 
denying  them  the  freedom  of  choice,  which 
men  will  fight  to  the  death  to  secure  for  them- 
selves, the  consequences  are  inevitable.  Not 
more  surely  will  he  that  sows  the  wind  reap 
the  whirlwind  than  he  who  would  impose  upon 
society  to-day  the  mcdiieval  estimate  of  wo- 
men reproduce  mediaeval  morals  and  manners. 

Even  Mr.  Anthony  Evergreen,  who  did  not 
bewilder  himself  with  these  grave  questions, 
would  have  admitted  the  alternative  to  be 
plain  enough.  Either  a woman  must  pursue 
her  own  development,  according  to  her  nature, 
as  a man  pursues  his,  trnsting  that  the  divine 
laws  which  direct  men  correctly  will  also  di- 
rect women,  or  she  must  be  governed  in  all 
things  by  the  will  of  men.  Now,  os  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  woman  is  a co-ordi- 
nate sex  with  man,  created  equally  in  God’s 
image,  necessarily,  therefore,  with  the  same 
rights,  although  obviously  with  different  func- 
tions, whence  is  derived  that  sovereignty  of 
man  over  woman  which  is  assumed  in  the  claim 
that  she  shall  be  a woman,  not  as  her  own  na- 
ture demands,  but  as  be  chooses  to  dictate  t 
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How  can  a man  reasonably  assert  that  be 
knows  what  is  womanly  better  than  a woman 
knows  it,  and  consequently  that,  being  strong- 
er, and  able  to  enforce  his  will,  it  shall  be  wo- 
manly for  her  to  do  what  he  chooses,  and  un- 
womanly to  differ  from  himf  The  Chinese 
deny  women  souls ; Mohammed  regarded  them 
as  created  for  the  delight  of  men.  Mohammed- 
ans and  Chinese,  consequently,  logically  hold 
that  women  should  be  educated,  not  as  they 
themselves  choose,  but  as  Mohammed  thinks 
necessary  for  them  in  order  to  fill  properly  the 
sphere  for  which  he  believes  them  to  be  de- 
signed. 

But  if  a doctriue  of  the  spheres  and  relation 
of  the  sexes  logically  regards  women  as  oda- 
lisques and  houris,  it  must  not  shrink  from 
the  consequences.  Those  who  hold  that  not 
the  instincts  and  minds  and  consciences,  the 
modesty  and  tact  and  tenderness,  of  women, 
but  the  theories  and  speculations  of  men  about 
the  sphere  of  woman,  should  govern  the  lives 
of  women,  must  expect  to  see  in  women  frivol- 
ity, flattery,  and  falsehood,  and  all  their  fruits. 
Those  who  live  by  favor  will  develop  the  char- 
acteristics of  favorites.  They  will  naturally 
decorate  themselves  to  please  a master,  and 
dare  any  crime  to  retain  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing. Mr.  Anthony  Evergreen  was  not  a phi- 
losopher, but  he  would  have  agreed  that  in  a 
world  where  the  tacit  understanding  is  that 
women  must  study  to  please  men,  the  vanity 
and  folly  and  mad  extravagance  of  the  fash- 
ionable woman  are  mainly  due  to  men. 


reader  of  to-day  would  at  once  inquire  wheth- 
er this  worthy  seer  was  not  an  almanac-maker, 
and  smile  at  the  enormous  advertisement  hid- 
den in  the  harrowing  vaticination.  Wiggins 
has  proved  that  the  art  of  advertisement  is 
not  a lost  art,  for  the  same  sagacious  reader 
has  already  detected  the  de  te  fabula  in  this 
talk  of  two  centuries  ago.  The  question  now 
is,  what  would  the  wits  and  loungers  of 
Charles’s  day  have  said  of  their  hard-working 
kindred  in  America  two  centuries  later  had 
thoy  been  told  that  somebody  would  predict 
in  November  a great  storm  in  March,  and  that 
therefor©  gossip  and  newspapers  and  telegraphs 
would  busy  themselves  with  the  matter,  al- 
though they  had  coldly  neglected,  and  always 
coldly  neglect,  the  ever-recurring  prophecies 
of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general  col- 
lapse of  things. 

In  Andersen’s  story  the  Princess  proves  that 
she  is  a princess  by  feeling  uncomfortable  upon 
a couch  of  fifty  beds  of  down  under  which  there 
is  a single  pea.  The  test  of  the  able  editor  is 
the  detection  of  the  advertisement  under  the 
most  plausible  mask  of  public  interest  and  in- 
formation. The  adroit  enemy  unfolds  his  be- 
neficent truths  in  which  mankind  must  be 
vitally  interested,  and  for  answer  ho  hears 
from  the  imperturbably  perceptive  editor,  or 
publisher,  or  proprietor,  “Our  terms  are  five 
dollars  a line  for  one  insertion.”  How  often 
is  the  apparent  philanthropist  dismayed  by 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  editorial  experience: 
11  Sir,  I have  been  there  many  times.  Your 
wares  are  undoubtedly  excellent.  We  will 
gladly  sell  the  advertising  space  that  you  re- 
quire, and  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  But  we 
do  not  sell  the  right  to  quote  this  periodical 
as  editorially  praising  them.”  So  looks  Jere- 
my Diddler  when  a friend  greets  him  with  the 
occult  remark,  “Not  a dollar  this  morning”; 
so  turns  Robert  Macaire  when  a neighbor  cries, 
“ Police !”  as  when  the  skillful  advertiser  per- 
ceives his  flanks  to  be  turned  and  his  centre 
broken  by  the  sagacious  editor. 

But  Wiggins  is  evidently  the  Napoleon  of 
the  art,  and  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  caught 
the  ancient  Wurmser  napping.  If  he  did  not 
have  his  storm,  he  had  his  advertisement.  Alas! 
the  storm  was  his  feint,  and  the  advertisement 
his  objective  point,  and  the  good-natured  press 
went  trooping  en  masse,  sneering  and  laughing, 
toward  the  storm.  The  storm  did  not  come  to 
time,  but  Wiggins  did.  He  has  won  his  spurs, 
and  may  fairly  stand  with  the  renowned  Will- 
iam Lilly,  who,  when  he  and  his  companions 
were  frightened  from  their  treasure-digging  in 
a grave  by  a Btorm  which  he  had  not  prophesied, 
after  it  had  passed,  announced  that  it  had  been 
produced  by  demons  whom  he  had  dispersed. 
And  the  next  day  there  shone  the  clear  blue 
sky  to  attest  his  word.  The  great  Lilly  also 
prophesied  like  Wiggins,  and  like  Wiggins  pub- 
lished an  almanac;  and  when  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  certain  hieroglyphics  in  his  al- 
manac for  1666  veiled  the  mystery  of  the  causes. 


No  prediction  would  seem  to  be  surer  of  ful- 
fillment than  that  of  heat  in  July  and  high 
winds  in  March.  Even  if  the  prophet  should 
venture  to  specify  the  day,  and  announce  great 
heat  on  the  4th  of  July  and  a gale  about  the 
9th  of  March,  he  might  count  confidently 
upon  a fair  probability  of  the  event.  But  if 
we  should  read  in  some  Pepys  or  Evelyn  that 
such  a prediction  of  a March  tempest  of  ap- 
palling violence  was  made  two  centuries  ago 
in  England  four  or  five  months  in  advance, 
and  that  it  became  the  general  talk  of  clubs 
and  journals,  we  should  naturally  think  that 
the  publio  of  the  clubs  and  newspapers  was 
very  much  at  leisure,  and  found  time  hanging 
a little  heavy  upon  its  hands.  But  if  we 
should  further  learn  that  fishers  and  sailors 
were  60  seriously  alarmed  that  they  feared  to 
put  to  sea,  and  that  women  became  insane 
with  apprehension,  we  should  smile  at  popular 
credulity,  and  lament  the  weak  wits  that  suc- 
cumbed to  such  grotesque  terrors. 

The  comedy  would  be  completed  by  the  proph- 
et repairing  to  a convenient  distant  point  to 
watch  the  awful  elemental  convulsion,  stating 
that  the  planets  were  wheeling  into  line  for 
the  event,  and  deploring  that  the  duty  of  a 
weather  prophet  to  the  universe  compelled 
him  to  take  mankind  into  his  dreadful  confi- 
dence, even  at  the  sad  cost  of  ruin  to  the  fish- 
eries and  to  weak  nerves.  The  sagacious 
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of  tbe  great  tire  of  London  in  that  year,  the 
veracious  Lilly,  scorning  to  tell  a lie,  admitted 
that  he  had  foreseen  the  fire,  but  would  say 
nothing  of  the  cause. 

But  our  Wiggins,  who,  as  a light-minded 
lounger  remarked,  threatened,  Jove -like,  to 
give  the  world  a wigging,  was  a magician  also, 
like  Donster8wivei  in  the  Antiquary . That 
worthy  did  at  least  enlist  good  Mr.  Oldbuck’s 
curiosity,  and  our  Wiggins  did  persuade  many 
a good  citizen  to  say,  “ Well,  why  not  V9  “ Is 
science  never  to  get  any  farther  V9  “Is  it  more 
wonderful  to  predict  a great  tidal  wave  than 
to,”  etc.,  etc.  The  wily  conjurer  unveils  the 
superstition  and  the  soft  credulity,  masquer- 
ading as  a scientific  impartiality,  which  really 
expects  a high  wind  in  March,  not  because 
March  is  usually  a very  boisterous  month,  but 
because  somebody  announces  that  on  the  9fch, 
10th,  or  11th  of  March  there  will  be  a storm. 
The  fact  that  there  was  a high  wind  on  some 
of  those  days  doubtless  enabled  that  gentle 
credulity  to  feel  that  Wiggins  was  an  extraor- 
dinary and  mysterious  man.  It  was  the  wea- 
ther that  belongs  to  March ; but  that  a man 
should  be  talked  about  in  all  the  uewspapers 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
because  he  solemnly  declared  in  November 
that  there  would  be  March  weather  in  March 
shows  the  exceeding  good  nature  of  mankind. 


TnosE  who  remember  the  “Wagner  nights” 
of  Theodore  Thomas’s  Central  Park  Gardens 
long  ago  really  took  part  in  the  introduction 
of  Wagner  to  this  country.  The  famous  com- 
poser had  many  good  fortunes,  and  among 
them  were  the  friendship  of  kings  and  the  ad- 
miration of  Thomas.  A new  composer  is  sin- 
gularly dependent  upon  an  efficient  conductor 
when  he  can  not  himself  conduct,  and  Thomas’s 
power  is  very  remarkable.  Ho  plays  upon  an 
orchestra  as  Paganini  played  upon  the  violin 
or  Liszt  upon  the  piano.  To  call  him  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  orchestra  is  to  say  that  he  has  the 
genius  of  command,  a genius  as  indispensable 
to  great  orchestral  results  as  to  great  military 
movements. 

From  the  pleasant  summer  evening  concerts 
in  the  Central  Park  Garden  to  the  magnificent 
performances  at  the  Musical  Festival  of  last 
year,  and  to  the  late  Thomas  memorial  con- 
cert to  Wagner  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  is  a 
swift  and  striking  but  natural  progress.  Many 
of  those  midsummer  loiterers  who  listened  cu- 
riously and  half  incredulously  to  the  works  of 
the  new  master  went  last  May,  on  the  memo- 
rable Wagner  afternoon  at  tbe  Festival,  ready 
for  delight,  but  wondering  still,  and  came  out 
from  that  marvellons  performance  with  the 
clear  conviction  that  here  was  unquestionably 
a master,  and  with  the  revelation  of  new  re- 
sources in  music.  And  if  some  one  of  them 
strayed  into  the  Academy  to  hear  the  memorial 
performance  of  the  Faust  overture,  the  Wotan’s 
farewell,  and  the  funeral  march  from  the  Got- 
terdammerung,  with  Beethoven’s  Heroic  Sym- 


phony, he  heard  one  of  the  most  perfect  con- 
certs ever  given  in  this  country,  aud  came 
away  without  longer  doubt  that  another  name 
must  be  added  to  the  great  names  iu  music, 
even  if  he  should  agree  with  Theodore  Thomas 
that  Wagner,  unlike  Beethoven  and  Haydu 
and  Mozart,  regards  music  as  a means  rather 
than  an  end,  in  the  same  way  that  a painter 
like  Overbeck  or  Fra  Beato  uses  his  art  to  pro- 
mote a religious  impression  rather  than,  like 
Giorgione  and  Paolo  and  Titian,  to  revel  iu  the 
splendor  of  color. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  a concert  divided 
between  Beethoven  and  Wagner  only.  The 
difference  between  them  is  profound,  and  so 
long  lias  Beethoven  been  regarded  as  the  un- 
approachable Shakespeare  of  music,  while  the 
other  dii  majores , although  crowned,  sit  a lit- 
tle below  the  Olympian,  that  this  proud  Wag- 
ner cult  is  a little  resented  by  the  lovers  of  the 
older  master  as  a kind  of  sacrilegious  audacity. 

But  the  new  worshippers  are  not  easily  routed. 

They  share  the  confidence  and  the  disdain  of 
their  master.  They  have  all  the  fervor  of  fa- 
natics, and  the  kind  of  intolerance  which  marks 
those  who  are  so  convinced  that  they  are  sure 
of  triumph. 

The  yonnger  men  and  women  who  are  ac- 
complished in  music,  who  have  studied  it  with 
enthusiasm,  mauy  of  whom  have  been  to  Bai- 
rcuth,  and  are  turned  toward  the  new  day, 
bear  down  without  mercy  upon  what  they  de- 
scribe as  the  sentimental  school  of  well-mean- 
ing ignorance  and  inexperience.  “The  great 
composers,”  as  they  were  called  half  a century 
ago,  meaning  the  great  Germans  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  seem  to  the  Waguerians  to 
have  been  excellent  men,  who  dealt  with  the 
orchestra  without  comprehending  it.  Some 
of  the  more  daring  of  the  new  lights  have  ven- 
tured to  call  some  of  the  great  fathers  “ obso- 
lete,” aud  others  “second-rate.”  Even  the 
sublime  Handel  has  borne  this  opprobrium 
from  those  who  think  Parsifal  to  be  an  “ep- 
ochal” work.  But  when  these  iconoclasts 
come  to  speak  of  the  Italian  opera,  the  “one 
God,  one  Farinelli”  school  of  what  they  char- 
acterize as  “tum-ti-tnm”  music — Rosin  a,  Lu- 
cia, Amina,  Elvira,  and  all  the  ravishing  rest 
— it  is  all  cast  out  as  musical  boxes  and  hur- 
dy-gurdies, and  they  deny  with  intrepid  in- 
dignation that  it  is  to  be  called  musio  at  all. 

Iudced,  these  scornful  experts  assert  that 
there  can  be  no  sharper  trial  for  a truly  mu- 
sical soul,  a soul  sensitive  to  the  pure  worth 
of  music,  than  to  listen  to  the  gymnastics  of  a 
voice  which  is  trained  to  imitate  a bird  in- 
stead of  being  cultivated  to  express  human 
emotion.  To  such  an  expert  there  is  no  sad- 
der spectacle  than  a crowd  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  an  opera-house  going  mad  in  full 
dress  over  a Lucia  upon  the  stage  going  mad 
in  white  satin.  The  expert  shares  the  pain 
of  a Christian  missionary  beholding  tho  orgies 
of  the  heathen. — But  a trace  to  these  wars  of 
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the  rosea.  Shall  the  white  not  be  fair  because 
the  red  is  beautiful  T When  at  the  memorial 
concert  the  Waguer  part  ended  and  the  Bee- 
thoven *began,  it  was  evident  that  there  were 
two  different  masteries,  and  plainly  two  mas- 
ters . When  the  Eroica  began,  who  could 
not  feel  that  it  was  the  great  work  of  a mas- 
ter who  bad  less  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  orchestra  than  the  composer  of  the 
Siegfried’s  Tod  and  the  Faust  t But  who 
could  doubt  that  he  was  equally  a master  T 
Daute  is  not  less  because  Homer  is  great,  and 
the  “ morning  star”  of  English  song  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Elizabethan  constellation 
of  glory. 

It  is  not  the  most  ardent  disciples  of  any 
master  in  any  department  who  most  truly  un- 
derstand his  due  relation  to  others.  Yet  it  is 
such  aggressive  enthusiasm  that  blazes  the 
path  of  progress.  It  is  an  old  story  that  some 
of  Beethoven’s  orchestral  scores  were  thought 
to  be  too  wild  for  performance,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  remembers  when  it  was  thought  to  be 
rather  an  affectation  of  superiority  to  profess 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  symphonies. 
Beethoven’s  was  then  the  music  of  the  future, 
and  those  whose  ears  aud  hearts  were  opened 
to  it  were  the  objects  of  the  good-natured 
compassion  and  forbearance  of  those  others 
who  knew  that  Mrs.  Wood’s  Amina  was  the 
highest  of  musical  joys.  The  ardor  of  the 
present  conflict  of  taste  and  opinion  will  abate. 
To  enjoy  June  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shud- 
der at  the  chill  of  May.  To  delight  in  Bee- 
thoven the  listeuer  need  not  deride  Mozart. 
To  recognize  the  richness  and  the  power  of 
Wagner’s  genius  w ill  not  be  to  insist  that  he 
surpasses  all  others,  like  a new  well  which 
empties  all  the  neighboring  springs.  Let  us 
plant  both  the  red  and  the  white  roses  in  our 
gardens,  sure  that  they  will  make  the  parterre 
richer  and  the  air  sweeter. 


How  often  has  the  Easy  Chair  assured  the 
incredulous  writer  of  poems,  or  essays,  or  tales, 
or  sketches  of  travel,  or  any  of  those  papers 
which  are  the  life  of  a magazine,  or  of  the 
books  which  are  the  prosperity  of  publishers, 
that  editors  are  not  malignant  Quilps  who  de- 
light to  stick  forks  in  the  eyes  of  uuresisting 
wooden  figures,  and  that  it  is  not  of  publishers 
that  the  rhyme  is  written,  “Fee,  faw,  fmn,” 
nor  is  the  word  Englishman  in  the  rhyme 
meaut  to  describe  the  author  whose  bones  tho 
grisly  ogre-publisher  yearns  to  grind  to  make 
his  bread.  Yet  the  tradition  is  very  tenacious, 
that,  like  luxuriant  princes  who  fed  on  orto- 
lans, so  publishers  fatten  upon  the  braius  of 
authors. 

Doubtless  many  a young  poet  gnaws  his 
heart  reflecting  that  publishers  conspire  not 
to  print  his  songs,  or  that  the  public  conspires 
not  to  read  them.  His  book  is  not  printed  or 
it  is  not  read.  He  is  therefore  the  victim  of  a 
bitter  wrong.  How  much  better  is  his  verse 
than  that  of  the  others  whose  songs  are  in  all 


hearts  and  upon  all  tongues!  It  is  a cruelly 
unjust  world,  thinks  the  poet,  because  the  ed- 
itor and  the  publisher  will  not  own  his  merit; 
aud  he  caste  a green  eye  upon  the  more  for- 
tunate who  cau  cajole  or  corrupt  the  publish- 
er, and  so  soar  to  fame.  O poet ! said  Ten- 
nyson to  a spiteful  letter, 

“Greater  than  I— Isn't  that  your  cry?— 

And  I shall  live  to  see  it. 

Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  yon  know : 

And  if  it  be  so-so  be  it.” 

Will  the  kind  author  who  can  not — and  nat- 
urally— receive  his  MS.  back  again  without  a 
pang,  reflect  that  one-half  of  the  books  pub- 
lished each  year  in  the  United  States  fail  to 
return  their  cost,  and  that  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder bring  no  profit,  leaving  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  publishing  machinery  of  the 
country  to  be  borne  by  the  publishers’  share  of 
the  profits  of  one-fourth  of  the  books  issued  ? 

It  was  only  last  month  that  we  mentioned 
how  much  Washington  Irving  owed  to  his  pub- 
lisher, the  late  George  P.  Putnam.  In  a charm- 
ing letter  which  Mr.  Irving  wrote  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam from  Sunnyside  at  Christmas,  1852,  he 
says:  “I  never  had  dealings  with  any  man, 
whether  in  the  way  of  business  or  friendship, 
more  perfectly  free  from  any  alloy.”  And  this 
was  not  because  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  a 
popular  author  whom  any  publisher  would 
willingly  propitiate,  for  he  adds:  “That  these 
dealings  have  been  profitable  is  merely  owing 
to  your  own  sagacity  and  enterprise.  You  had 
confidence  in  the  continued  vitality  of  my 

writings,  when had  almost  persuaded  me 

they  wore  dcfuuct.  You  called  them  again 
into  active  existence,  and  gave  them  a circu- 
lation that  I believe  has  surprised  even  your- 
self. In  rejoicing  at  their  success  my  satis- 
faction is  doubly  enhauced  by  the  idea  that 
you  share  in  the  benefits  derived  from  it.” 

This  is  a charming  glimpse  of  the  relations 
that  may  subsist  between  the  author  and  the 
publisher,  and  it  disposes  of  the  theory  that 
they  are  natural  enemies.  What  Irving  says 
in  this  pleasant  letter  to  his  publisher  many 
an  author  could  say  also  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  authors 
— and  in  this  day  of  magazines  their  name  is 
legion — do  often  feel  that  they  are  greatly 
wronged  by  publishers,  and  that  the  business 
of  publishing  books  and  magazines  is  conduct- 
ed by  favoritism,  aud  envy,  hatred,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  But  tho  business  of  publish- 
ing and  editing,  like  all  other  business,  to  be 
profitable,  must  be  conducted  upon  business 
principles,  and  such  principles  do  not  permit 
the  publishing  of  dull  books  merely  because 
they  were  written  by  personal  friends  of  the 
publishers,  nor  the  acceptance  of  articles  for 
magazines  because  they  are  the  work  of  the 
editors’  cronies.  The  fresh  genius,  the  new 
writer,  who  shall  outstrip  Dickens  and  charm 
more  swreetly  than  Longfellow,  is  the  hope  and 
anticipation  of  editor  and  publisher,  and  yon, 
young  sir  or  madam,  with  your  modest  mauu- 
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script,  are  you  not,  probably,  the  celestial  vis- 
itant long  awaited,  and  now  newly  alighted 
upon  the  planet  f 

But  the  test  of  your  claim  upon  a publisher 
is  the  probability  of  your  public  recognition. 
You  have  no  right  to  ask  him  to  pay  for  the 
printing  and  publication  of  a book  which  no- 
body will  buy.  You  may  be  a great  poet  or 
a great  prophet — even  Wiggins  himself — but 
that  does  not  authorize  you  to  levy  upon  your 
neighbor’s  purse.  If  your  neighbor,  being  a 
merchant,  decides  that  he  must  lose  his  money 
should  he  publish  your  book,  as  a good  mer- 
chant he  will  decline  to  publish  it.  It  would 
be  as  foolish  for  him  to  insist  that  you  should 
give  him  money  upon  the  pledge  of  something 
that  you  thought  to  be  valueless  as  for  you 
to  make  a similar  demand  upon  him.  As  a 
shrewd  merchant  he  will  publish  your  work 
upon  the  best  terms  he  can  make  with  you  if 
he  sees  his  advantage  in  it,  and  as  an  honor- 
able merchant  he  will  strictly  observe  his  bar- 
gain with  you. 

The  “ Fee-faw-fum”  theory  holds,  however, 
that  publishers  are  less  honorable  merchants 
than  others;  and  some  honorable  publishers, 
the  sous  of  Irving’s  friend  Putnam,  have  just  is- 
sued a manual  of  Authors  and  Publishers , which 
is  full  of  valuable  information  for  all  authors 
and  writers  who  have  no  practical  experience 
of  publishing  and  publishers.  This  ignorance 
produces  an  immense  loss  of  time  to  authors, 
editors,  and  publishers,  and  this  little  manual 
clears  up  much  misunderstanding  and  appar- 
ent mystery.  It  will  show  the  suspicious  writ- 
er that  editors  greatly  prefer  to  find  his  of- 
fering all  that  he  believes  it  to  be,  and  that 
publishers  are  not  constantly  devoted  to  out- 
witting authors.  It  spreads  before  the  “ in- 
tending author”  the  copyright  laws,  and  it  fills 
him  with  information  concerning  contracts  of 
every  kind,  and  the  details  of  the  manufacture 
of  books.  It  enlightens  him,  also,  upon  the  op- 
eration of  a just  international  copyright,  dem- 
onstrating that  the  present  situation  is  a dis- 
crimination against  the  American  author.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a most  instructive  manual,  and  the 
fact  that  it  proceeds  from  a publisher,  and  is, 
of  course,  entirely  trustworthy,  should  do  some- 
thing to  disarm  the  suspicion  in  which  that 
hapless  personage  is  held. 

The  letter  of  Irving  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded is  priuted  in  fac-simile  in  this  little 
manual,  which  frankly  acknowledges  the  tra- 
ditional ill  repute  among  authors  of  the  pub- 
lishing craft.  But,  as  the  w riter  of  the  manual 
suggests,  it  is  the  authors  who  tell  the  story. 
The  publisher  might  say  with  the  rueful  lion 
that  his  side  is  not  heard,  and  that  if  the  case 
were  truly  stated  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
interests  of  authors  and  publishers  are  a com- 
mon business  interest,  and  that  much  of  the 
suspicion  and  trouble  arises  from  the  forget- 
fulness or  contempt  upon  the  part  of  authors 
of  the  fact  that  the  relation  is  a business  and 
not  a sentimental  relation.  The  authors  of 


school-books,  who  generally  do  not  take  a sen- 
timental view,  are  usually  satisfied  with  their 
publishing  connections,  and  the  very  fact  that 
a successful  school-book  maker  usually  receives 
a large  revenue  for  his  work  sharpens  his  per- 
ceptions in  dealing  with  business  men.  Their 
approval  is  a credential  which  should  satisfy 
other  dealers ; and  not  the  least  excellence  of 
this  manual  of  Authors  and  Publishers  is  the 
emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  the  truth  that  an 
author,  when  dealing  with  a publisher,  is  for 
that  occasion  a merchant  trader. 

The  correspondence  of  Carlyle  aud  Emersou 
reveals  a noble  friendship  of  which  no  one  can 
read  the  commanding  record  without  receiving 
a blessing  from  its  refinement  and  invigoration. 
Two  years  ago  the  publication  of  the  Reminis- 
cences of  Carlyle,  followed  later  by  Froude’s  first 
volumes  of  the  Life  of  him,  produced  an  indig- 
nant reaction  of  feeling  against  one  of  the  most 
striking  und  powerful  of  modern  authors.  He 
was  plainly  denounced  as  a bad  husband,  a 
snob;  envious,  querulous,  and  morbidly  selfish, 
and  the  especial  sham  which  he  had  been  so 
long  laboriously  decrying.  The  reaction  was 
immenso  and  largely  unreasonable,  but  one 
thing  remained  more  clearly  evident  than  ever 
before,  and  that  was  the  imperfect  sympathy, 
as  Charles  Lamb  called  the  intellectual  defect 
which  is  observable  in  Carlyle,  and  which  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
his  estimate  of  Lamb  and  his  feeling  for  him. 

This  also  appears  in  the  correspondence  with 
Emerson,  but  nowhere  else  does  the  deep  and 
melancholy  tenderness  of  Carlyle’s  rugged  Ti- 
tanic nature  show  itself  so  plainly  as  in  these 
letters.  They  are  full  of  an  inexpressible  mel- 
ancholy, and  the  impression  they  leave  upon 
the  mind  is  that  of  his  misty  and  mountainous 
Scotland,  forever  moaning,  with  the  solitary 
sea  dashing  upon  stem  rocks  and  sighing  along 
sandy  shores.  There  was  a certain  colossal 
grandeur  of  nature  in  Carlyle  which  makes  his 
literary  performance,  strong  and  memorable  as 
it  is,  seem  thin  and  inadequate.  His  genius 
appears  in  them,  and  their  power  is  undeni- 
able. But  it  is  Michael  Augelo  turning  a sou- 
net  instead  of  building  a cathedral.  Emerson 
evidently  felt  this  from  personal  contact,  as 
mauy  readers  have  felt  it  from  the  books  only. 
“ Carlyle  has  a hairy  strength,”  wrote  Emer- 
son, when  staying  with  his  friend,  “ which 
makes  his  literary  vocation  a mere  chance,  and 
what  seems  very  contemptible  to  him.  I could 
think  only  of  an  enormous  trip-hammer  with 
an  ‘Aeolian  attachment.’” 

The  beautiful  intimacy  of  these  letters,  how- 
ever, dissipates  many  of  the  false  impressions 
of  the  last  two  years.  When  Emerson  goes  to 
England  in  1847  he  writes  in  his  diary:  “C.and 
his  wife  live  on  beautiful  terms.  Their  ways 
are  very  engaging,  and  in  her  book-case  all  his 
books  are  inscribed  to  her,  as  they  came  from 
year  to  year,  each  with  some  significant  line.” 
This  is  a glimpse  the  truthfulness  of  which  is 
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not  disturbed  by  such  remarks,  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  as,  “ My  dear,  never  marry  a gen- 
ius.” If  Mrs.  Carlyle  ever  said  it— of  which 
fact  there  is  no  evidence — it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  she  deplored  her  own  marriage. 
Unquestionably  she  made  great  sacrifices. 
Undoubtedly  Carlyle’s  temperament,  his  ill 
health,  his  engrossing,  absolute  devotion  to 
his  work,  and  a certain  inbred  peasant  view 
of  woman,  made  him  a difficult  husband— in- 
deed, with  poverty  added,  an  impossible  hus- 
band to  any  woman  but  Jane  Welsh.  But  in 
all  that  has  been  published  we  do  not  recall 
any  real  testimony  to  her  unhappiness,  al- 
though at  first  we  were  certainly  inclined  to 
feel  that  his  remorse  in  the  BeminUcenccs  indi- 
cated a bitter  self-condemnation. 

But  read  in  the  light  of  these  letters  and  of 
the  better  knowledge  of  friends,  that  remorse- 
ful strain  becomes  only  the  Carlylean  tone. 
It  is  the  tragic  ay,  ay,  which  wails  through  his 
works  and  his  life, softened  in  these  letters  into 
an  inexpressible  pathos.  If  anybody  chooses 
to  see  in  him  only  a dyspeptic  and  selfish  mis- 
anthrope, so  be  it.  It  is  not  a matter  for  con- 
troversy. But  those  are  surely  more  fortunate 
who  can  perceive  in  the  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  his  talking  and  writing  the  overflow  of 
a stupendous  humor  and  the  insight  of  a re- 
markable* intellect  and  imagination. 

But  if  Carlyle  be  the  misty  and  sea-washed 
mountainous  Scotland,  what  is  Emerson  but 
the  celestial  sunlight  that  floods  it  all  with 
beauty?  Carlyle  begins  aud  ends  his  corre- 
spondence by  saying,  and  through  forty  years 
continuously  Teiterates,  that  Emerson  is  the 
one  man  of  liis  time  who,  amid  the  universal 
jabber,  speaks  to  him  intelligibly,  and  it  is  plain 
that  he  loved  him  as  he  loved  no  other  man. 
Ho  rested  his  wenry  head  upon  that  gracious 


bosom.  It  was  because  the  marvellous  insight 
of  Carlyle  detected  iu  Emerson  the  purest  and 
most  penetrating  intellect  fixed  unswervingly 
upon  truth.  With  a temperament  as  fortunate 
as  Carlyle’s  was  unhappy,  with  an  infinite 
courtesy  that  fascinated  the  sturdiest  dissent- 
er, with  perfect  moral  courage  and  intellectu- 
al fidelity,  Emerson  put  aside  tradition  and  con- 
vention and  error  with  the  hand  of  fate  and 
the  face  of  an  angel.  In  these  two  friends  the 
old  fable  of  the  wind  and  the  sun  was  repeat- 
ed. Carlyle  gayly  complained  of  his  friend’s 
flights  in  the  empyrean.  He  urged  him  to  quit 
abstractions  and  generalizations,  and  write  of 
some  historical  American  who  interested  him. 
Nothing  was  more  natural.  It  was  the  turbid, 
tossing,  roaring  sea,  aud  the  clear,  sun-lit  ether 
of  mid-heaven. 

It  is  long  since  such  a book  was  published, 
nor  will  it  be  soon  matched.  It  is  as  intimate 
a revelation  as  could  be  made  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  figures  of  their  time,  and  it  leaves 
them  both  at  once  more  truly  understood  and 
more  admirable.  Their  mutual  affection  was 
strong  and  deep.  Their  mutual  reverence  was 
immense,  and  the  expression  of  it  was  unre- 
strained. But  with  it  all  there  was  no  flat- 
tery, no  sentimentality,  no  concealment.  Their 
communication  was  like 

'‘That  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods,” 

in  which  it  is  delightful  to  see  a friendship  not 
afraid  of  superlatives  in  declaring  its  love,  nor 
of  the  most  positive  expression  of  criticism 
and  dissent.  To  be  the  editor  of  these  letters, 
chosen  by  the  writers  of  them,  is  a distinction 
which  Mr.  Norton  has  most  happily  justified 
to  every  reader  by  the  perfect  tact,  complete- 
ness, nud  modesty  with  which  his  task  has 
been  discharged. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  eighteenth  century  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a creative  period  in 
literature,  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  sub- 
ject for  study  as  the  era  of  that  stage  of  tran- 
sition and  improvement  when  English  litera- 
ture cast  off  its  early  robust  but  prolix  and 
involved  forms,  together  with  their  rank  un- 
dergrowth of  grandiose  extravagance  and  in- 
flation, and  put  on  its  modern,  more  direct, 
more  simple  and  lncid,  more  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant, forms  of  style  and  composition.  This 
transition,  so  far  as  it  was  an  advance  and  an 
improvement,  was  more  apparent  in  the  prose 
than  in  the  poetry  of  the  century;  for,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  poetry  of  all  times  and 
peoples,  English  poetry  had  liberated  itself  at 
a much  earlier  day  than  English  prose  from  the 
erndenesses,  and  puerilities,  and  imperfections 
generally  which  attach  to  the  infancy  and 
ynutli  of  a literature,  and  had  reached  a high 
degree  of  perfection.  But  under  the  influence 
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of  the  new  forces  and  conditions  that  were 
then  first  set  actively  in  operation,  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  literally  the  era  of  the  birth 
and  development  of  modern  prose,  and  the 
processes  that  preceded  and  attended  its  evo- 
lution are  deeply  interesting  for  the  illustra- 
tion they  afford  of  the  principles  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  a literature.  This 
transitional  period,  and  the  laws  which  were 
operative  in  producing  and  permanently  af- 
fecting it,  are  ably  and  clearly  traced  and  de- 
scribed in  a volnme  on  English  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Cental*#,1  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Perry, 
which  is  not  so  ranch  a detailed  history  of  the 
literaturo  of  the  century  as  a philosophical  ex- 
position and  analysis  of  the  influences  that 
contributed  to  it,  of  the  laws  that  inspired  and 


1 English  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Thomas  S.  Perry,  late  University  Lecturer  on  English 
Literature,  Harvard  College.  12mo,  pp.  450.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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governed  it  at  its  various  stages,  and  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  ite  declension.  Mr.  Perry 
devotes  a large  portion  of  his  work  to  an  in- 
troductory review  of  the  character  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  preceding  century  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  and  traces  with 
great  affluence  of  illustration  the  influence 
that  it  and  the  contemporaneous  Continental 
literature  exerted,  either  directly  or  by  the  re- 
actions which  they  occasioned  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century.  Iu  the  coarse 
of  his  review  he  exhibits  the  indebtedness  of 
the  English  literature  of  this  period  to  partic- 
ular native  aud  Continental  writers  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  notes  its  points  of  depart- 
ure, whether  for  better  or  worse,  from  their 
standards  of  method  and  practice.  This  por- 
tion of  the  volume  is  peculiarly  valuable  aud 
interesting  for  its  elaborate  sketch  of  the  ori- 
gins of  our  modem  prose,  of  the  distinctive 
differences  and  superiorities  that  distinguish 
it  from  the  prose  of  the  earlier  period,  and  of 
the  transitional  steps  that  merged  the  one  into 
the  other.  But  notwithstanding  the  fine  crit- 
ical ability  that  is  apparent  in  parts  of  this 
section  of  his  work,  we  are  compelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Perry rs  low  estimate  of  the 
prose  of  the  preceding  century,  while  having  a 
basis  of  fact,  is  not  a little  extravagaut,  and 
must  have  been  formed  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
splendid  periods  of  Raleigh,  the  elegant  essays 
and  descriptions  of  Sidney,  the  masculine  force 
and  impressive  simplicity  of  Bunyan,  the  or- 
nate eloquence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  aud  Jer- 
emy Taylor  and  Richard  Hooker,  and  the  con- 
summate strength,  beauty,  purity,  and  majesty 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  Mr. 
Perry’s  view  of  the  literature  of  the  century 
itself  is  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
his  view  of  the  antecedent  literature.  He  in- 
vites attention  to  individual  writers  only  as 
they  illustrate  general  principles  and  laws,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  present  a complete  histor- 
ical r&sumd  of  the  literature  of  the  period  at 
successive  stages  as  represented  by  the  partic- 
ular authors  who  contributed  to  it.  His  esti- 
mates and  criticisms  of  authors  are  few  but 
thoughtful,  and  generally  just,  though  some- 
what lacking  iu  enthusiasm,  and  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  an  iconoclast  whose  mission  is  to 
dispel  cherished  illusions.  More  at  home  in 
prose  than  in  poetry,  his  observations  on  the 
former  are  always  able  and  acute,  but  on  the 
latter  they  are  too  purely  technical,  looking  to 
the  form  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  aud  seldom 
evince  that  generous  sympathy  aud  perfect 
delicacy  of  taste  which  usually  accompany  the 
clearest  poetical  insight.  Mr.  Perry’s  plan  ne- 
cessarily obliged  him  to  pass  lightly  over  many 
important  authors,  and  to  omit  all  reference  to 
many  more ; but  there  are  some  omissions  of 
names — such  as  Porson,  Bentley,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  Thomas  Warton  among  scholars, 
Newton  and  Herschel  among  men  of  science, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  and  Robertson  among  histori- 
ans, Blnckstonc,  Bentham,  and  Adam  Smith 


among  legists  and  political  economists,  Bick- 
erstaff,  Sheridan,  and  Garrick  among  drama- 
tists, Burke  and  Fox  among  orators,  aud  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  Bishop  Berkeley  among  men  of 
genius — which  are  indispensable  to  any  just 
conception  of  the  scope  and  spirit  and  influ- 
ence of  the  literature  of  the  century.  We  ven- 
ture to  express  the  hope  that  in  a future  edi- 
tion of  his  interesting  and  instructive  book 
Mr.  Perry  will  devote  to  these,  and  others  such 
as  these  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  space 
that  is  their  due.  


Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  has  been  long  and 
justly  valued  as  a reference-book.  The  ex- 
teusive  range  of  its  stores  of  precise  informa- 
tion and  the  universality  of  its  usefulness  lit- 
erally adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men;  and  its  convenient  ar- 
rangement puts  it  in  the  power  of  whoever 
may  consult  it  to  find  instantly,  at  the  moment 
when  most  wanted,  aud  to  master  at  a glance, 
the  exact  date  and  all  the  material  particulars 
of  any  interesting  or  important  fact  or  occur- 
rence of  the  ancient  or  modern  world.  Bear- 
ing the  same  relatiou  to  facts  and  things  that  a 
dictionary  bears  to  words  or  a directory  toper- 
sons,  it  imparts  the  desired  information  con- 
cerning them  with  similar  brevity  and  certain- 
ty. The  great  acceptability  of  the  work  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  its 
large  and  increasing  size,  sixteen  editions  of 
it  have  been  exhausted  in  England,  and  an- 
other, the  seventeenth,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished. The  new  edition  retains  all  that  has 
proved  permanently  valuable  in  its  predeces- 
sors, with  the  addition  of  many  new  aud  de- 
sirable features ; among  the  principal  of  which 
are  a dated  index — in  itself  a valuable  and  con- 
venient collection  of  references — a chronologic- 
al table  of  contemporaneous  European  sover- 
eigns from  the  eleventh  to  the  present  century, 
a large  fund  of  recent  knowledge  pertaining  to 
science,  literature,  topography,  geography,  and 
history,  and  a body  of  important  details  relat- 
ing to  the  political,  social,  commercial,  eccle- 
siastical, and  philanthropic  movements  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  completion  of  the 
former  editions — bringing  the  general  history 
of  the  world  down  to  September,  1881.  This 
latest  improved  English  edition  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  an  American*  edition,  now  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and  prepared  un- 
der the  capable  editorial  supervision  of  Mr. 
George  Cary  Eggleston.  Mr.  Eggleston  has 
judiciously  confined  himself  to  the  correction 
of  errors  that  liavo  occurred  in  the  English 
edition  with  respect  to  American  matters,  the 
addition  of  American  dates  to  all  important 
titles  from  which  they  had  been  omitted  by  the 
Euglisli  editor,  and  the  insertion  of  odditional 

a Haydn' 8 Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Universal  Informa- 
tion Jtelali ng  to  all  A ges  and  Nation*.  8e  venteenth  Edi- 
tion. Containing  the  History  of  the  World  to  the 
Autumn  of  1881.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  796.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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titles  relating  to  American  subjects  having 
special  interest  to  Americans,  including  all 
important  matters  in  American  history  which 
readers  may  expect  to  find  in  a work  of  this 
kiud.  A careful  inspection  of  tho  titles  con- 
tributed to  the  work  by  Mr.  Eggleston  reveals 
the  prime  essentials,  in  a dictionary  of  uni- 
versal information,  of  simplicity  and  precision 
of  statement,  of  strict  accuracy  with  regard  to 
facts  and  dates,  and  of  the  utmost  conciseness 
compatible  with  clearness.  More  than  ever, 
he  has  made  the  work  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum  for  the  library,  the  counting-room,  aud 
the  book  shelf  of  men  of  all  professions  and 
pursuits.  

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  impartial 
history  of  Jesuitism  will  be  written  either  by 
its  warm  friends  and  apologists  or  its  bitter 
enemies.  If  the  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  be- 
come its  blind  panegyrists,  it  is  equally  the 
tendency  of  the  other  to  become  its  passionate 
censors.  It  is  not  long  since  a volume  by  Mr. 
Paul  Feval,  an  accomplished  French  scholar, 
was  laid  upon  our  table,  which  at  the  time, 
from  unavoidable  causes,  failed  to  receive  the 
attention  it  deserved,  and  in  which  the  history 
of  the  Jesnits  was  outlined  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  avowed  defender  and  encomiast. 
Cleverly  written  .in  the  pungent  epigrammatic 
style  so  attractive  in  French  writers,  Mr.  Fd- 
val’s  book  won  the  attention  of  the  reader  by 
its  incandescent  enthusiasm,  and  engrossed 
him  by  its  liveliness,  its  eloquence,  and  its 
dramatic  groupings.  It  opened  with  a melo- 
dramatic scene  depicting  the  meeting  of  Loy- 
ola and  his  six  chosen  associates  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  when  they  took  the  first  vow 
originating  the  Society  of  Jesufe ; and  this  was 
followed  by  vivid  outline  sketches  of  its 
founders,  and  glowing  descriptions  of  its  mis- 
sions, and  of  the  extraordinary  successes  that 
attended  them  in  South  America,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Pombal.  These  were  succeeded  by 
graphic  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  society  in  Europe,  more  particularly  in 
France,  and  of  the  obstacles  that  were  inter- 
posed to  arrest  its  advance  and  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  its  purposes,  and  by  a bitterly 
denunciatory  characterization  of  the  great 
Frenchmen  who  were  conspicuous  in  their  hos- 
tility to  it.  The  historical  value  of  the  fasci- 
natiug  volume  was  impaired,  however,  by  the 
confession  of  the  author  that  it  was  written  in 
a paroxysm  of  remorse,  os  a sort  of  penitential 
expiation  for  the  “pernicious  books”  he  had 
composed,  and  by  his  extravagant  panegyric 
of  the  society  and  all  its  belongings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  violent  and  oftentimes  pal- 
pably unjust  arraignment  of  the  motives  and 
character  of  its  most  eminent  antagonists  on 
the  other.  It  was  further  weakened  in  its 
claims  to  credit  as  an  authentic  page  of  histo- 
ry by  the  manifest  credulity  of  its  author,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  “miraculous 
gifts”  which  he  believed  to  have  been  vouch- 


safed to,  and  the  “ miraculous  powers”  that 
were  exercised  by,  Loyola,  Xavier,  and  others 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  society,  and 
by  the  rose-colored  pictures  he  drew  of  the 
“extraordinary  prudence”  and  “delicate  ma- 
noeuvrings”  of  the  early  Jesuits — traits  which 
he  ingenuously  ranked  among  the  most  ex- 
emplary Christian  virtues,  but  which  scrupu- 
lous or  sensitive  minds  might  consider  as  bear- 
ing an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  cunning 
and  duplicity.  This  was  the  version  of  a friend 
of  the  order.  It  was  worthless  as  history  in 
the  proportion  that  its  praise  and  its  censure 
were  indiscriminate,  extravagant,  and  unsus- 
tained by  evidence  that  would  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  in  the  court  of  common -sense. 
And  now  we  have  the  reverse  side  of  the  pic- 
ture by  an  implacable  foe,  who  travesties  all 
that  Mr.  Fdval  worships,  who  is  as  earnest  in 
his  objurgations  as  that  gentleman  was  in  his 
commendation,  as  extravagant  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  in  his  invective  as  the  other  was  in  his 
eulogy,  and  we  regret  to  say  far  more  affluent 
of  sneers  and  scoffs,  and  also  of  assertions 
which  are  often  unsupported  by  satisfactory 
evidence.  The  History  of  the  Jesuits*  by  Mr. 
Theodor  Griesinger,  of  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
professes  to  give  a complete  account  of  the 
open  and  secret  proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  from  the  foundation  of  the  order  until 
the  present  time,  and  the  author  has  certainly 
accumulated  a large  amount  of  material  con- 
cerning the  society,  its  origin  and  progress,  and 
the  lives,  acts,  and  character  of  its  founders, 
which  is  highly  interesting,  and  in  many  in- 
stances of  such  a kind  and  derived  from  sources 
so  reliable  as  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  credit, 
while  in  others  the  orders  and  documents  cited 
are  not  duly  authenticated,  and  contain  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  their  having 
been  fabrications.  It  should  be  added  that  Mr. 
Griesinger  does  not  always  deal  ingenuously 
even  with  the  authentic  evidence  he  adduces.  . 
Too  frequently  he  gives  it  a distorted  inter- 
pretation unfavorable  to  the  Jesuits  not  war- 
ranted by  its  real  meaning.  He  habitually  dis- 
parages Loyola’s  abilities,  even  while  produ- 
cing the  proof  that  they  must  have  been  great, 
if  not  commanding ; he  persistently  sets  down 
the  most  praiseworthy  acts  of  the  early  Jesuits 
in  the  category  of  vices ; and  in  like  manner 
he  arraigns  the  entire  order  for  the  flagitious 
acts  of  an  individual  or  a coterie.  As  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  men  of  average  good  sense  be- 
lieve that  mankind  in  the  mass  are  either  al- 
together bad  or  altogether  good,  the  reader 
will  naturally  revolt  at  the  indiscriminate  aud 
wholesale  charges  which  Mr.  Griesinger  brings 
against  the  Jesuits  as  a body.  Ho  makes  a 
strong  case,  but  it  is  clearly  ex  parte , and  in 
the  vein  of  a partisan,  or  of  an  attorney  who 


* The  Jesuits.  A Complete  History  of  their  Open  and 
Secret  Proceedings,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Order 
to  the  Present  Time.  Told  to  the  German  People. 

By  Theodob  Griesinger.  In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  pp. 

438  and  383.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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is  determined  to  see  nothing  good  on  the  other 
side,  rather  than  of  an  impartial  judge  who 
desires  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth,  and  to 
give  even  “ auld  hornie”  his  due.  Thus  his 
sweeping  charges  of  evil,  and  his  proscription 
of  whole  classes  of  men  by  general  descrip- 
tions and  denominations,  often  offend  the 
sense  of  fair  play  and  even-handed  justice  that 
is  so  strong  with  men  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  lead  even  the  stanchest  Protestant  to 
suspect  his  accuracy,  since  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  a similar  process  even  Christianity  it- 
self might  be  put  upon  its  defense.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  really  able  writer  has  per- 
mitted his  zeal  and  his  aversions  to  get  so 
greatly  the  better  of  his  judgment.  His  book 
contains  much  that  is  unanswerable  in  expo- 
sition of  the  dangerous  devices,  tendencies, 
and  policies  of  this  insidious  organization ; but 
many  of  his  exaggerations  are  so  patent  and 
so  palpably  of  the  bugaboo  order  as  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  reality  of  his  most  tolling  and  ir- 
refragable charges.  Mr.  Griesinger  treats  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits  very  exhaustively,  un- 
der the  following  heads:  Their  origin;  their 
shrewdness  as  the  secret  of  their  rapid  and  gi- 
gantic growth ; their  morality  and  obedience 
to  the  vow  of  chastity;  their  disinterested- 
ness in  connection  with  the  vow  of  poverty ; 
their  probity  and  benevolence;  the  apparent 
death  of  their  order,  and  its  ominous  revivifi- 
cation by  the  development  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism into  Jesuitism  through  the  successful 
agency  of  the  Jesuits  in  procuring  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  In 
dealing  with  the  alleged  virtues  of  the  Jesuits 
Mr.  Griesinger  interprets  them  all  by  their 
contraries : their  vow  of  morality  is  described 
as  a pretense  for  the  most  inordinate  licen- 
tiousness ; their  vow  of  poverty  and  disinter- 
estedness is  considered  a mask  for  systematic 
theft,  robbery,  and  extortion;  their  vow  of 
probity  is  represented  as  a mere  cover  for  ly- 
ing, violence,  and  fraud;  and  their  vow  of 
benevolence  is  construed  as  a charter  to  mur- 
der and  assassiuate  in  the  gross  or  in  the  par- 
ticular. And  although  strong  evidence  is  ad- 
duced to  show  that  this  interpretation  is  de- 
served in  some  cases,  yet  fair-minded  mou  will 
hesitate  to  brand  the  entire  order  from  its  ori- 
gin uutil  now  with  the  crimes  that  have  been 
justly  ascribed  to  the  ambitious  or  crafty  or 
fiendish  and  designing  men  who  belonged  to 
it.  The  most  valuable  portions  of  Mr.  Grie- 
singcr’s  work  are  those  which  expose  the 
macliiuations  of  the  Jesuits  in  political  affairs, 
and  which  unmask  their  aim  to  rivet  the  fet- 
ters of  superstition  and  spiritual  tliralldom 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries where  their  organization  is  most  power- 
ful and  widely  diffused.  Despite  its  partisan- 
ship and  its  exaggerations,  however,  the  book 
is  a rough  mine  of  great  valne,  and  it  is  only 
necessary,  in  order  to  derive  substantial  in- 
formation from  it,  that  the  reader  be  dispas- 
sionate and  intelligent  enough  to  discriminate 


between  the  genuine  ore  and  the  useless  dross 
with  which  it  is  incrusted. 


Upon  attempting  the  preparation  of  a com- 
pendious history  of  Latin  literature  Mr.  Sim- 
cox  was  naturally  oppressed  both  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  subject  and  the  infinity  of  its 
details.  Aud  realizing  that  “ an  ideal  history 
of  anything  would  tend  to  be  a history  of  ev- 
erything,” aud  that  such  a history  of  Latin  lit- 
erature would  be  made  practically  unservice- 
able by  its  bulk,  he  determined  that  instead 
of  striving  to  secure  organic  unity  by  present- 
ing a detailed  account  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  he 
would  aim  rather  to  follow  its  movement  os  a 
whole,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  a sort  of  compar- 
ative portrait  gallery,  and  a series  of  sketches, 
now  slight  and  now  more  full,  with  appropri- 
ate contrasts  introduced  where  they  were  nat- 
urally suggested,  and  so  much  of  background 
as  might  be  necessary  to  bring  important  pe- 
riods or  representative  authors  into  fuller  re- 
lief. The  result  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
and  instructive  compendium  which  he  is  jus- 
tified in  styling  A History  of  Latin  Literature .4 
In  a brief  and  suggestive  introduction  Mr.  Sim- 
cox  describes  the  early  Latin  races,  and  gives  a 
perspicuous  account  of  their  literature,  wheth- 
er autochthonous  or  derived  from  Greece,  and 
of  the  actual  beginning  of  later  Latin  litera- 
ture with  Livius  Andronicus  and  Nrovius  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ.  He  then  fol- 
lows with  a succession  of  careful  and  more 
elaborate  sketches,  partly  historical  and  bio- 
graphical aud  partly  analytical  and  critical, 
in  which  all  the  more  prominent  writers  and 
thinkers  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  “Fa- 
ther Euuius,”  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
before  Christ,  to  the  time  of  Boethius,  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  are  passed 
in  leisurely  review,  the  chief  incidents  of  their 
lives  having  a bearing  on  literature  are  related, 
their  writings  are  analyzed  and  epitomized,  and 
their  quality  appraised,  aud  their  influence 
upon  contemporaneous  or  later  literature  is 
considered  and  estimated.  These  sketches  aro 
methodized  and  arranged  in  convenient  parts 
illustrating  in  chronological  sequenco  related 
groups  of  writers  and  of  literary  movements 
aud  periods,  as  severally  exemplifying  the  de- 
partments of  comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  poetry, 
history,  oratory,  technical  and  declamatory 
composition,  fables,  aunals,  and  pagan  and 
Christian  philosophy  aud  roligiou;  aud  all 
combiued  enable  the  reader  to  take  a compre- 
hensive view  of  the  entire  field  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  nearly  eight  huudred  years  covered 
by  the  work.  Those  of  the  sketches  that  are 
devoted  to  the  more  eminent  Latin  poets  aud 
writers  are  very  carefully  elaborated;  and  al- 
though Mr.  Sitncox’8  style  is  often  harsh  and 
intricate,  and  his  meaning  hard  to  catch,  he  has 


* A History  <tf  Latin  Literature  from  JSnnius  to  Boe- 
thius. By  Georoe  Augustus  Simcox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  12mo, 
pp.  468  and  481.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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successfully  accomplished  the  object  he  had  in 
view  of  producing  a history  of  Latin  literature 
which  “should  do  much  toward  making  it  in- 
telligible and  interesting  as  a whole  to  those 
of  the  cultivated  laity  who  may  like  to  realize 
its  literary  worth,  whether  they  read  Latin  or 
no.” 


When  Professor  Lounsbnry  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a biographical  sketch  of  our 
great  novelist  James  Fenimore  Cooper,4  he 
found  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficulties 
involved  in  such  a task,  special  dilemmas  of  a 
very  embarrassing  and  discouraging  kiud  were 
to  be  encountered,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
when  Cooper  lay  on  his  death-bed  he  enjoined 
upon  his  family  to  permit  no  authorized  ac- 
count of  his  life  to  be  prepared.  This  injunc- 
tion has  been  piously  obeyed  in  its  exact  letter 
and  spirit  from  that  day  to  this.  Not  only  has 
no  memoir  been  authorized  or  attempted  by 
the  novelists  family,  but  the  direct  and  au- 
thoritative sources  of  information  contained 
in  the  family  papers  have  been  kept  religious- 
ly closed.  And  in  consequence,  as  Professor 
Lounsbury  remarks,  no  biography  of  Cooper 
has  appeared,  and  the  sketches  of  his  career 
which  are  to  be  found  either  in  magazines  or 
encyclopaedias  are  alike  unsatisfactory  because 
of  their  incompleteness,  and  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  untrustworthy  in  their  details. 
Professor  Lounsbnry’s  sketch,  ns  was  unavoid- 
able from  the  closure  to  him  as  to  all  others 
of  original  information  in  the  form  of  letters, 
journals,  and  family  papers  and  records,  is  ac- 
cordingly less  full  than  could  be  wished  in  its 
exhibition  of  the  social,  family,  and  personal 
life  of  Cooper,  and  is  silent  as  to  many  inci- 
dents, characteristics,  and  companionships  that 
diversified  and  colored  his  career.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  only  side  of  Cooper’s  life 
that  was  possible  to  be  fully  depicted  was  the 
side  he  presented  to  the  public  in  his  writings 
and  controversies,  and  in  certain  of  his  acts 
growing  out  of  these.  Of  the  more  amiable 
and  attractive  features  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, as  they  were  exhibited  daily  and  hourly  in 
his  family  and  among  his  chosen  intimates, 
little  could  be  said? for  little  could  be  learned. 
Aud  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  Professor 
Lounsbury  had  been  vouchsafed  a nearer  view, 
or  had  had  a larger  store  of  materials  to  work 
from,  ho  could  have  delineated  the  character 
of  the  man  with  substantially  greater  accu- 
racy in  all  its  essential  traits  than  his  indus- 
try and  penetration  have  enabled  him  to  do 
after  a close  study  of  his  writings  and  a care- 
ful sifting  and  scrutiny  of  so  much  of  his  ca- 
reer as  has  become  public  property.  In  his 
biography  Professor  Lounsbnry  does  not  seek 
to  hide  Cooper’s  foibles  and  faults,  his  intoler- 
ance and  dogmatism,  his  irascibility  and  pug- 
nacity, or  the  illiberality  and  injustice  of  many 

* James  Fenimore  Cooper.  By  Thomas  R.  Loumsbury. 
“ American  Men  of  Letters.”  16mo,  pp.  806.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co. 


of  his  opinions,  and  the  imprudence  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  course  he  often  pursued.  It 
would  have  been  stupid  as  well  as  disingenuous 
to  have  done  so.  Neither,  ou  the  other  hand, 
does  he  dilate  unduly  upon  these  traits,  but 
instead  dwells  generously  and  justly  upon  the 
essential  sweetness  of  Cooper’s  uature,  his  ear- 
nest patriotism,  his  purity  of  purpose,  his  in- 
dexible integrity,  his  courage  and  truthfulness, 
his  devotion  to  principle,  and  his  ample  excess 
of  ail  the  higher  virtues.  The  greatest  value 
of  the  sketch  lies,  however,  in  its  close  delinea- 
tion of  Cooper’s  literary  career,  in  its  acute 
critical  analysis  and  soundly  discriminating 
estimates  of  his  novels  and  other  writings,  and 
in  its  interesting  exhibit  of  the  promptings  of 
time  aud  circumstance  aud  personal  or  natu- 
ral feeling  that  were  influential  upon  Cooper 
when  each  was  written. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two  publica- 
tions that  are  greater  opposites  in  style  and 
execution  than  a volume  of  gleanings  from  old 
journals  by  the  late  President  Quincy,  just 
published  under  the  title  of  Figures  of  the  Past,* 
and  a similar  volume  of  Reminiscences  and  Me- 
morials,1 by  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Quincy’s  recollections  are 
the  retrospect  of  a practiced  thinker,  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  and  a polished  roan  of  the  world, 
jotted  down  from  time  to  time  in  an  unstudied 
but  graceful  and  flowing  conversational  style. 
Mr.  Mnzzey’s  reminiscences,  per  contra,  betoken 
a man  of  great  simplicity  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, sensible,  painstaking,  and  observant,  but 
provincial,  having  an  irresistible  tendeucy  to 
digression,  and  not  a little  given  to  common- 
place in  his  ideas  and  style.  And  yet  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  of  these  very  dissimilar 
volumes  is  the  more  interesting.  Mr.  Quincy’s 
recollections  revolve  around  himself,  and  are 
thus  invested  with  a strong  personal  interest. 
Whether  he  recalls  and  describes  such  figures 
of  the  past  as  the  elder  Adams,  Lafayette, 
Johu  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Judge 
Story,  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  General  Jackson, 
and  Commodore  Stockton,  or  such  characters 
and  incidents  as  gave  color  aud  variety  to  a 
Puritan  Academy  of  the  last  century,  and  to 
Harvard  from  1817  to  1821;  whether  he  re- 
vives the  memory  of  his  visits  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  of  his  impressions  of  the 
men  and  women  he  met,  and  the  society  he 
mingled  with  on  the  road  aud  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  young  nation,  or  whether  he  de- 
scribes the  public  and  professional  personages, 
and  reproduces  the  phases  of  life  and  manners 
that  passed  before  his  vision — throughout  it 
is  the  effects  wrought  upon  his  own  mind,  and 
the  distinctiveness  of  his  own  personality,  of 
which  the  reader  is  most  strongly  conscious. 

6 Figures  of  the  Past.  From  the  Leaves  of  Old  Jour- 
nals. By  Josiaji  Quincy  (Class  of  1821  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege)- 16mo,  pp.  404.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 

1 Reminiscences  and  Memorials  of  the  Men  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  their  Families.  By  A.  B.  Muzzey.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  424.  Boston : Estes  and  Lauriat. 
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Mr.  Quincy’s  recollections  comprise  a series  of 
interesting  sketches  of  men,  society,  and  poli- 
tics in  the  interval  from  1800  to  1841,  each  of 
which  is  a lively  picture,  hasty  and  off-hand  it 
may  he,  but  nevertheless  with  the  groupings 
admirably  arranged,  and  their  accessories  clev- 
erly and  effectively  handled. — Mr.  Muzzey’s 
volume,  as  its  title  intimates,  is  a combina- 
tion of  his  own  reminiscences  and  of  memori- 
als derived  at  second-hand;  and  it  covers  a 
much  longer  period  than  Mr.  Quincy’s  recol- 
lections. His  personal  reminiscences  are  in- 
teresting, not  for  any  revelations  they  afford  of 
his  own  character  and  noteworthy  idiosyn- 
crasies, but  for  the  straightforward  directness 
and  fidelity  with  which  they  describe  the  em- 
inent men,  mostly  of  the  New  England  States, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  ceutury;  and  his  me- 
morials are  not  only  interesting  but  valuable 
for  the  largo  amount  of  particular  information 
they  impart  concerning  the  chief  Revolutionary 
characters  of  the  New  England  States,  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  their  personal  appearance, 
manners,  and  traits  of  character,  anecdotes  of 
the  more  important  incidents  in  their  lives, 
summaries  of  their  services,  and  quite  full  ac- 
counts of  their  ancestry  and  descendants. 
There  is  much  in  Mr.  Muzzey’s  volume  that 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  without  any 
sensible  loss  to  the  reader;  but,  as  it  is  easy 
to  skip  his  occasional  garrulous  commonplaces 
and  rather  tiresome  minute  details,  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  be  tolerant  of  them  in  view 
of  the  author’s  large  and  pleasing  contribu- 
tions to  local  and  personal  history. 


Mr.  James  Hutton  has  performed  an  ac- 
ceptable service  by  the  preparation  of  a his- 
torical sketch8 *  vindicating  the  reputation  of 
the  two  great  Flemings,  James  and  Philip  van 
Arteveld,  father  and  son,  from  the  aspersions 
that  were  cast  upon  their  motives  and  char- 
acter by  contemporaneous  annalists,  whose 
versions  have  been  too  commonly  accepted  by 
later  and  graver  historians.  The  sympathies 
and  associations  of  the  early  chroniclers,  Frois- 
sart, Le  Bel,  De  Coniines,  and  others,  were  ex- 
clusively with  the  feudal  nobility,  and  how- 
ever precise  they  may  have  been  in  relating 
certain  facts  that  came  under  their  personal 
observation,  their  choice  of  the  subjects  to  be 
celebrated  was  too  often  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  sense  of  obligation  for  favor  and  pat- 
ronage, and  their  interpretations  of  men  and 
events  were  unavoidably  colored  by  their  pre- 
possessions or  prejudices,  while  the  facts  them- 
selves were  frequently  derived  from  the  nobles 
who  expected  to  be  panegyrized,  and  who, 
seeing  no  merit  or  virtue  outside  of  their  or- 
der, were  swift  to  decry  the  patriotism  and 
ability  of  the  men  of  the  people,  and  to  pro- 
nounce them  blatant  demagogues  or  pestilent 

8  James  and  Philip  van  Arteveld.  Two  Episodes  In 

the  History  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  James 
Hutton.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  62. 

New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


agitators.  Although  the  old  chroniclers’  ver- 
sions and  interpretations  of  the  deeds  and 
character  of  the  vigorous  popular  leaders  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  have 
stamped  themselves  not  only  upon  our  his- 
torical but  also  upon  our  dramatic  and  poet- 
ical literatnre,  the  revelations  of  recent  his- 
torical research  establish  the  fact  that  no 
opinion  could  have  been  more  unjust  than  that 
which  has  become  current  through  these  agen- 
cies, especially  as  it  relates  to  the  Van  Arte- 
velds.  In  his  succinct  and  trustworthy  sketch 
of  these  worthies  Mr.  Hutton  has  carefully 
sifted  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  career 
of  these  two  great  “ men  of  Ghent,”  and  places 
them  and  their  associates  of  the  communes  of 
Flanders  in  their  true  light,  not  glozing  their 
errors  and  imperfections,  but  exhibiting  their 
great  services  and  peculiar  virtues  with  can- 
dor and  discrimination.  In  connection  with 
the  biography  of  the  Van  Arte  velds  Mr.  Hut- 
ton gives  a clear  and  compact  account  of  two 
of  the  most  important  episodes  in  modern  his- 
tory, bearing  intimately  upon  the  germination 
of  popular  liberty  in  that  portion  of  Europe 
which  afterward,  as  the  Dutch  Republic,  be- 
came  the  home  and  refuge  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  upon  the  Continent. 


There  are  few  books  that  lads  and  young 
men  who  are  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits 
may  read  with  greater  profit  than  the  Autobi- 
ography of  James  Nasymtk , Engineer*  edited  by 
Samuel  Smiles.  The  life  of  a man — told  in 
his  own  simple,  nervous,  straightforward,  and 
practical  way,  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  his  more  youthful  brother  toilers 
— who  began  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  os  a 
mechanic,  and  who  finally  won  distinguished 
eminence  by  his  thrift  and  diligence,  his  stu- 
diousness, his  patience,  his  purity  of  life,  his 
love  of  and  pride  in  his  work,  and  his  unre- 
mitting and  enthusiastic  efforts  to  excel  in  it — 
this  sterling  autobiography  cau  be  read  by  no 
clear-headed  and  aspiring  mechanic  witliont 
exciting  in  him  a laudable  pride  for  his  call- 
ing, and  operating  as  an  incentive  to  his  hon- 
orable ambition.  Besides  the  sterling  value 
of  the  book  as  the  record  of  a fellovr-crafts- 
man’s  trials  and  perplexities,  methods  and 
studies,  of  the  ingenious  plans  he  devised,  of 
his  inventions,  contrivances,  and  workshop 
“dodges,”  while  living  the  life  of  a working 
mechanic,  it  is  delightful  reading,  rich  in  ex- 
periences and  incidents  both  grave  and  gay, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  reality  on  every  page. 


The  latest  additions  to  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton’s beautifully  unique  “ Parchment  Library” 
are  a fourth  volume  of  Shakspeare’s  w orks,10 


9 James  Nasymtk . Engineer.  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  a Portrait  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4to,  pp.  78 ; also  l2mo,  pp.  512.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brothers. 

10  Shakspere's  Works.  VoL  IV.,  16mo,  pp.  306.  New 
York : Appleton  and  Co. 
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containing  Twelfth  Night , the  Winter3 8 Tale , and 
Life  and  Death  of  King  John  ; Of  the  Imitation  of 
Christy11  by  Thomas  A Kempis — like  the  Shak- 
speare,  without  note  or  comment;  a new  edi- 
tion of  Keble's  Christian  Year,13  based  on  that 
of  1828,  which  more  exactly  than  any  other 
maintains  Keble’s  own  punctuation  and  spell- 
ing,  with  such  variations  only  as  were  required 
by  obvious  misprints,  or  that  were  necessary  to 
restore  the  Scriptural  quotations  to  exact  uni- 
formity with  the  recognized  version;  and  a 
selection  from  the  Letters  of  Shelleyf 11  with  a 
tasteful  introduction  comparing  and  contrast* 
ing  them  with  the  epistolary  performances  of 
other  poets  and  letter- writers,  and  a select 
body  of  explanatory,  critical,  and  illustrative 
notes,  by  Mr.  Richard  Garnett. 


Perhaps  no  poem  of  the  century  has  been 
as  variously  appraised  by  critics  as  Tennyson’s 
“ Princess.”  When  it  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1841  the  minds  of  Englishmen  were 
preoccupied  by  the  excitements  that  attended 
the  Irish  famine  and  the  violent  agitation  that 
resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  and 
other  measures  of  reform,  and  they  were  in  an 
unfavorable  mood  for  the  reception  of  any 
work  of  purely  imaginative  art.  Englishmen 
were  then  savagely  in  earnest  over  what  they 
considered  positive  and  urgent  realities,  and 
on  these  they  concentrated  their  attention  to 
the  exclusion  of  whatever  would  not  directly 
assist  them  in  their  practical  warfare.  Nat- 
urally the  literary  criticism  of  the  day  was 
tinged  with  the  asperities  engendered  of  the 
political  strifes  that  were  waged.  Critics 
either  brought  the  same  methods  to  bear  upon 
a poem  that  they  employed  in  their  political 
discussions,  or  considering  all  such  produc- 
tions as  effeminacies  undeserving  of  waste  of 
time  or  thought,  they  were  intent  upon  de- 
scrying their  defects  and  imperfections  rather 
than  in  discovering  their  excellences — though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  wholly 
insensible  to  their  beauties.  It  was  under 
this  prevailing  temper  that  contemporaneous 
English  criticism  came  to  the  consideration 
of  “The  Princess,”  and  gave  the  impulse  to 
the  unfavorable  impressions  concerning  it 
which  are  gradually  yielding,  but  can  not  be 
said  to  have  yet  entirely  faded  out  They  quite 
unanimously  pronounced  the  poem  as  alike  un- 
worthy of  its  predecessors  and  of  the  poet’s  pow- 
ers. They  variously  described  it  as  an  elegant 
trifle,  as  a brilliant  serio-comicjeu  c Vesprity  as  a 
mixture  of  modern  ideas  and  manners  with 
those  of  chivalry  and  romance,  as  sentimental, 
incongruous,  and  having  glaring  faults  inextri- 


Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomab  a Kempis. 
WmOjjpp.  287.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

,a  The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  In  Verse  for  the 
Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  By 
John  Kkblb.  16mo,  pp.  291.  New  York : D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 

11  Select  Letters  qf  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley . Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnhtt.  16mo,  pp.  254. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


cably  interwoven  with  inconsiderable  beanties, 
and  finally,  taking  the  cne  perhaps  from  the 
snggestion  supplied  by  its  sub-title,  “A  Med- 
ley,” as  having  neither  general  harmony  of 
design  nor  unity  of  purpose  aud  conception. 
These  first  depreciatory  criticisms,  it  is  true, 
were  afterward  gradually  modified.  Later 
critics,  especially  iu  this  country,  who  brought 
to  the  study  of  the  poem  a serener  judgment 
and  a more  genial  and  poetical  temper,  began 
to  see  deeper  and  loftier  meaniugs  in  it  than 
were  descried  by  the  earlier  critics,  and  de- 
clared that  instead  of  being  a mere  piece  of 
literary  embroidery  on  which  disconnected 
and  incongruous  beanties,  sentimentalities, 
and  trifles  were  cleverly  wrought,  it  had  a 
distinct  and  pervading  nnity.  During  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  later  construc- 
tion has  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  till  at 
length  the  first  severe  judgments  have  been 
reversed,  aud  the  poem  is  very  generally  rank- 
ed as  among  the  most  perfect  of  Tennyson’s 
productions.  The  mutations  of  opiuion  that 
have  prevailed  concerning  the  poem  are  ably 
summed  up  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  of  Montreal, 
in  a tastoful  monograph  entitled  A Study,  with 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notest  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson's Poem  “ The  Princess/'14  as  a prelude  to 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  poem  in 
its  parts  and  as  a whole.  In  this  examina- 
tion Mr.  Dawson  subjects  the  poem  to  a care- 
ful topical  and  critical  aualy sis, demonstrating 
its  continuity  and  the  unity  of  its  plan  and 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  he  introduces 
an  interesting  bibliographical  account  of  its 
various  editions,  and  of  the  emendations  and 
additions  made  by  the  poet  from  time  to  time. 
Mr.  Dawson  jnstly  conceives  that  the  pervad- 
ing purpose  of  the  poem  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  npon  which  the  future  of  civilization 
largely  depends,  of  the  true  position  of  womau 
in  society,  and  love  as  the  key  to  this  position  ; 
and  that  in  this  its  nnity  consists,  and  is  main- 
tained unbroken  throughout.  Mr.  Dawson  is 
not  a mere  ealogist.  While  his  delicate  and 
graceful  criticism  is  heartily  appreciative,  it  is 
always  keenly  discriminating;  and  the  criteria 
npon  which  he  relies  to  show  that  as  a work 
of  art  “The  Princess”  is  tlie  most  satisfying 
of  all  Tennyson’s  works,  are  os  convincing  as 
they  are  ingeniously  and  intelligently  mar- 
shallod.  Iu  his  study  of  the  poem  Mr.  Daw- 
son found,  as  have  most  other  critical  readers 
of  it,  that  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
the  allusious  are  obscure,  and  others  iu  which 
the  meaning  lies  beueath  the  surface,  and  also 
that  there  are  occasional  peculiarities  of  versi- 
fication and  quaintnesscs  or  archaisms  of  dic- 
tion which  present  difficulties  to  some  readers ; 
aud  in  a large  body  of  scholarly  and  interest- 
ing notes  appended  to  bis  monograph  be  clears 
up  these  allusions  and  dark  meanings,  and 


14  A Study,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes , qf 
Alfred  Tennyson's  Poem 44  The  Princess."  By  S.  B.  Daw- 
son. 18mo,  pp.  120.  Montreal : Dawson  Brothers. 
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tracing  these  peculiarities  of  versification  and 
dictiou  to  their  sources,  shows  how  exquisite- 
ly they  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tone  of 
the  poem,  and  enhance  its  melody  and  beauty. 


Mr.  Rolfe  concludes  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare’s  Plays  with  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,1* 
which  has  been  usually  assigned  to  Fletcher, 
but  is  now  very  generally  considered  by  critics 
to  have  been  a play  left  incomplete  by  Sliak- 
spearc,  and  afterward  filled  out  by  Fletcher 
after  his  own  fashion.  Iu  the  preface  and  in 
the  introduction  Mr.  Rolfe  brings  together  all 
that  has  been  written  by  the  most  eminent 
Shakspearcan  authorities  relative  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  play,  the  materials  thus  col- 
lected forming  an  exceedingly  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  curiosities  of  lit- 
erature. How  muck  of  the  play  really  belongs 
to  Shakspeare  will  always  remain  insoluble. 
That  he  had  a hand  in  it  is  the  extent  of  the 
agreement  among  the  critics  on  the  question. 
Like  all  the  preceding  dramas  iu  this  edition, 
the  play  is  admirably  annotated. 


The  clever  tales  of  Border  State,  mountain, 
and  rural  life,  by  Sherwood  Bouner,  which 
have  been  collected  in  an  elegant  illustrated 
volume  entitled  Dialect  Tales,1*  have  much  be- 
side the  novelty  of  their  provincial  dialect  to 
commend  them  to  favor,  however  faithful  and 
spirited  this  may  be,  and  however  valuable  a 
memento  its  reproduction  may  some  day  provo 
of  the  forms  of  speech  and  manners  of  a van- 
ished class.  Few  American  tales  are  so  terse, 
or  so  faithfully  depict  the  ruder  phases  of  life 
of  a people  who  remain  primitive  iu  their  ways 
and  speech  and  morals  because  of  their  isola- 
tion Amid  wild  and  primitive  scenes,  and  their 
practical  remoteness  from  the  refining  influ- 
ences that  surround  but  never  reach  them. 
Coarse  to  ears  polite  as  the  language  may 
sound,  and  uncouth  as  may  seem  the  manners 
of  the  people  who  are  photographed  from  life 
in  these  vigorous  tales,  there  is  tho  sterling 
ring  of  expressiveness  and  force  in  the  one 
and  of  genuine  human  kindness  in  the  other; 
and  there  is  a sweet  under-tone  of  tenderness, 
purity,  and  fidelity  in  both  that  redeems  them 
from  commonness  or  vulgarity.  The  fine  in- 
stinct of  the  author  has  discovered  that  even 
among  such  simple  and  unconventional  folk 
life  is  to  the  full  as  earnest,  as  complex,  and 
as  dramatic  as  elsewhere,  as  strong  in  the  pas- 
sions that  vex  and  the  affections  that  beautify 
it,  os  varied  and  affecting  in  its  incidents  and 
vicissitudes,  as  inevitably  snbject  to  alterna- 
tions of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  even  quicker  in 
its  transitions  from  comedy  to  tragedy,  and 
from  tragedy  back  again  to  comedy. 


14  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  Written  by  the  Memo- 
rable Worthies  of  their  Time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher 
and  Mr.  William  Shakspeark,  Gent.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  with  Engravings. 
18mo,  pp.  808.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

Duuect  Tales.  By  Sherwood  Bonner.  Illustrated. 
Sq.  8vo,  pp.  187.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


Mr.  Black’s  new  novel,  Shandon  Bells,'1  is 
less  ricb  than  some  of  its  predecessors  in  pic- 
turesqne  descriptions  and  dramatic  incidents, 
but  the  comparative  absence  of  these  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  its  delicate  portraitures  of 
character  and  its  geuial  delineations  of  the 
less-known  phases  of  London  life,  more  espe- 
cially those  which  are  associated  w ith  its  diur- 
nal and  periodical  press,  and  display  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  some  of  its  enterprises  are  pro- 
jected and  conducted,  and  the  objects  and 
methods  of  their  proprietors  and  editors.  The 
plot  of  the  Btory  is  very  simple,  and  merely  in- 
volves the  career  of  a young  Irishman  having 
literary  proclivities,  his  loves  aud  companion- 
ships, his  sweet  and  bitter  experiences,  and  his 
development  from  embryo  to  successful  au- 
thorship. The  story  has  few  striking  sur- 
prises or  situations,  bat  nevertheless  is  suffi- 
ciently affluent  of  interesting  transitions  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  reader  actively  alive. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Black’s  purpose 
rather  to  depict  the  ordinary  currents  on  which 
the  majority  of  men  aud  women  drift,  and  by 
which  they  are  brought  under  the  influences 
that  fashion  life  and  character,  than  to  dis- 
play those  exceptional  incidents  which  only  a 
few  ever  experience,  or  those  violent  alterna- 
tions of  emotion  aud  fortune  to  which  fewer 
still  are  subject.  


A will,  by  which  the  natural  heirs,  after  a 
life-long  expectation  under  stress  of  straiten- 
ed circumstances,  are  disappointed  of  their  le- 
gitimate hopes  by  the  caprice,  or  dislike,  or 
newly  formed  associations  of  a near  relative, 
aud  by  which  the  affluence  that  would  have 
cheered  them  has  been  diverted  to  a stranger, 
is  an  old  aud  fruitful  device  of  novelists ; bat 
Mrs.  dip  bant  has  demonstrated  in  her  engag- 
ing story,  It  was  a Lover  and  His  Lass,'*  that  it 
is  capable  of  new  and  attractive  modifications, 
free  from  tbe  taint  of  sordidness  and  from  any 
admixture  of  tbe  base  intrigues  aud  criminal 
complications  with  which  themes  of  this  kind 
are  usually  invested,  A grandfather, estranged 
but  not  alienated  from  his  son,  passes  his  life 
among  strangers  in  a strange  land,  unmoved 
by  tbe  death  of  the  son,  manifesting  no  inter- 
est in  or  affection  for  his  grandchildren,  and 
exciting  neither  in  them  toward  himself.  Ha- 
bitnally  cold  and  callous,  the  old  man  has  yet 
a tender  spot  in  his  heart  for  a friendless  or- 
phan lad  for  whom  he  stands  godfather,  and 
afterward  adopts,  educates  to  manhood,  aud 
comes  to  love  with  gennine  affection.  The 
youth  is  worthy  of  and  returns  his  affection, 
and  devotes  his  life  to  the  old  man,  ignorant 
of  his  wealth,  knowing  nothing  of  his  distaut 
kinsfolk,  nursing  him  assiduously  iu  his  last 
illness,  and  at  his  death  finding  himself  his 


,T  Shandon  Bells.  A Novel.  By  William  Black. 
12mo,  pp.  414.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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heir.  At  first  his  heirship  affected  the  youth 
lightly,  as  he  believed  that  his  patron’s  effects 
consisted  only  of  a collection  of  knickknacks 
and  gimcracks;  but  when  he  discovered  that 
he  was  heir  to  a great  fortune  his  sense  of 
honor  and  justice  was  aroused  for  the  disin- 
herited kindred  of  his  old  friend,  and  he  de- 
termined to  institute  a personal  investigation 
of  their  circumstances,  and  to  make  such  resti- 
tution as  might  be  possible.  Accordingly  he 
visits  their  home  (which  is  also  the  scene  of 
his  possessions)  incognito,  and  finds  that  the 
dispossessed  relatives  are  three  Scottish  ladies 
of  high  social  position  and  many  virtues,  but 
with  an  intensity  of  family  pride  that  mokes 
bis  approaches  to  any  plan  of  restitution  dif- 
ficult, and  almost  hopeless,  unless  he  can  win 
them  to  it  without  revealing  his  identity. 
One  of  the  sisters  is  a sterling  and  astute  old 
lady,  who  is  the  head  and  manager  of  the  re- 
duced family;  another  is  a quaint,  kindly, 
tender-hearted  spinster  of  forty  or  fifty,  a little 
sentimental,  but  possessing  a fund  of  true  wo- 
manly feeling,  which  is  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
music,  in  which,  by-the-way,  our  hero  is  a pro- 
ficient ; and  tho  third  is  a beautiful  and  high- 
spirited  girl  of  eighteen,  as  richly  endowed 
with  mental  as  with  physical  gifts  and  graces. 
Each  is  devotedly  attached  to  the  others,  but 
the  great  business  in  life  of  the  two  elder  sis- 
ters is  at  every  cost  of  loving  self-denial  to 
guard  and  protect  and  scheme  for  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  their  darling  young 
charge.  The  serio-comic  incidents  that  over- 
took the  hero  while  preserving  his  incognito, 
the  plans  that  he  devised  to  carry  out  his  dis- 
interested project,  the  amusing  contretemps 
that  he  was  responsible  for  or  that  befell  him, 
the  fine  portraitures  of  the  three  ladies,  with 
their  rich  contrasts  of  character  and  mauners, 
the  spirited  delineation  of  the  surrounding  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  development  of  the  character 
and  plans  of  the  hero,  and  the  steps  by  which 
at  last  love  solves  the  problem,  are  woven  by 
Mrs.Oliphant  with  her  accustomed  grace  and 
ingenuity  into  a narrative  of  sustained  in- 
terest. 


Besides  the  above,  the  month  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  several  other  very  pleasing  novels, 
some  of  them  by  favorite  authors,  which  we 
can  only  announce  by  their  titles,  promising, 
however,  that  each  of  them  will  reward  a pe- 
rusal. The  list  comprises  Who  is  Sylvia  V 9 by 
A.  Price;  An  Honorable  Sutrender*0  by  Mary 
Adams ; Portia,*1  by  the  anthor  of  Molly  Baton ; 
Unspotted  from  the  World,**  by  Mrs.  Godfrey ; A 


ia  Who  is  Sylvia  f A Novel.  By  A.  Prigs.  41  Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  77.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

ao  An  Honorable  Surrender.  By  Mart  Adams.  16mo, 
pp.  823.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

ai  I*ortia ; or , By  Passions  Rocked.  By  the  Author  of 
Molly  Bawn,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  299.  Philadelphia : J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co. 

aa  Unspotted  from  the  World.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Godfrey.  44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 
08.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


Word,  Only  a Word,*3  by  George  Ebcrs ; Dust,** 
by  Julian  Hawthorne;  Bid  Me  Discourse,23  by 
Mary  Cecil  Hay ; The  Surgeon’s  Stories*3  by  Z. 
Topelins;  The  Colonel’s  Daughter,*7  by  Captain 
Charles  King ; L’  Evangeliste**  by  Alphonse  Dau- 
det;  and  The  Gentle  Sa rage, 29  by  Edward  King. 
To  these  should  be  added  Character  Readings 
from  George  Eliot,*0  a tasteful  selection  by  Mr. 
Natban  Sheppard  from  the  various  novels  of 
Mrs.  Lewes,  reproducing  in  small  compass  some 
of  her  most  effective  portraitures  and  most 
graphic  delineations  of  life  and  character. 


Not  only  children,  bnt  all  who  have  been 
children,  aud  in  whose  memories  the  absorb- 
ing sports  and  games  of  their  childhood  still 
remain  fresh  and  green,  will  give  a cordial 
welcome  to  a volume  on  the  Games  and  Songs 
of  American  Children,*1  compiled  by  Mr.  William 
W.  Newell,  aud  published  in  a beautiful  octavo 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  collection  is  not 
intended  to  include  all  the  games  of  children, 
but  only  such  as  are  played  in  connection  with 
words  or  quaint  formulas,  with  some  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  those  which  possess  special 
interest  as  a variety  of  folk-lore.  And  of  these 
even  Mr.  Newell  admits  only  that  portion  of 
the  lore  of  the  nursery  which  is  kept  alive  by 
the  children  themselves,  and  is  transmitted  by 
their  traditions  from  generation  to  generation 
without  the  intervention  of  their  elders,  to  tho 
exclusion  of  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
traditions  of  mothers  and  nurses.  Mr.  Newell 
has  reproduced  these  games  with  all  the  vari- 
ations to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by 
change  of  time  and  diversity  of  locality,  as 
they  were  played  by  onr  ancestors  aud  our- 
selves, as  they  are  now  played  by  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  as  they  have  been  mod- 
ified by  the  local  suggestions  and  customs  of 
the  several  States.  Not  only  children  but  their 
elders  will  find  great  delight  in  meeting  their 
old  favorites,  and  in  tracing  the  resemblances 
and  differences  between  them  and  the  favor- 
ites of  children  elsewhere. 


**  A Word , Only  a Word.  A Romance.  By  George 
Reeks.  Translated  by  Mary  J.  S afford.  ISmo.  pp. 
848.  New  York : W.  S.  Gottsberger. 

34  Bust.  A Novel.  By  Julian  Hawthorne.  44 Our 
Continent  Library.”  12nio,  pp.  4(8.  New  York : Fords, 
Howard,  and  Hulbert. 

35  Bid  Me  Discourse.  A Novel.  By  Mary  Cecil 
Hay.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4tof  pp.  25.  New 
York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

a*  The  Surgeon's  Stories.  Times  of  Gustav  Adolf. 
By  Z.  Topelius.  From  the  Original  Swedish.  12mo, 
pp.  841.  Chicago : Jansen,  McClurg.  and  Co. 

aT  The  Colonel's  Daughter ; or,  1>  inning  IBs  Spurs. 
By  Captain  Charles  Kino,  U.S.  A.  12mo,pp.  440.  Phil- 
adelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

88  L' Evangelists.  A Parisian  Novel.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  Mart  N.  Sherwood.  Sq. 
12mo,  pp.  804.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peterson  and  Bro- 
thers. 

a*  The  Gentle  Savage.  By  Edward  King.  12mo,  pp. 
444.  Boston  : James  R.  Osgood  and  Co. 

,0  Character  Readings  from  George  Eliot.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Nathan  Sheppard.  ‘‘Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  84.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

31  Games  and  Songs  qf  American  Children.  Collected 
and  Compared  by  William  Wells  Newell.  8yo,  pp. 
242.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  20tli  of  March. 

— The  Forty-seventh  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die  March  4.  The  following  bills  were 
passed:  Internal  Revenue  and  Tariff',  Senate 
(42  to  19),  February  19;  Army  Appropriation, 
Senate,  February  21 ; Fortifications  Appropri- 
ation, Senate,  February  21 ; Indian  Appropria- 
tion, both  Houses,  February  23;  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriation,  both  Houses,  Feb- 
ruary 23;  Naval  Appropriation,  Senate,  Febru- 
ary 23;  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial, 
Senate,  February  24,  House,  March  2;  Sundry 
Civil  Appropriation,  House,  February  24,  Sen- 
ate, March  4 ; Pensions  Appropriation,  Senate, 
February  28;  Deficiency  Appropriation,  Sen- 
ate, March  3 ; River  and  Harbor,  House,  March 
1 (tabled  in  Senate,  March  3).  A joint  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  both  Houses  to  provide 
for  the  termination  of  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton relating  to  fisheries. 

Hon.  David  Davis  retired  from  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  Senate  March  3,  and  Senator  Edmunds 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed 
by  the  Senate:  John  W.  Foster,  Minister  to 
Spain ; Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  John 
M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  and  L.  D.  Thoman,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  was  elect- 
ed United  States  Senator  from  Michigan 
March  1. 

The  Republicans  of  Rhode  Island  nominated 
Augustus  O.  Bourn  for  Governor,  and  the  In- 
dependents ex-Governor  William  Sprague. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
reduced  in  February  about  $8,000,000. 

James  S.  Boynton,  President  of  the  Georgia 
Senate,  was  sworn  in  as  Governor  in  place  of 
A.  H.  Stephens,  deceased,  March  5. 

An  attempt  was  made,  March  15,  to  blow  up 
the  government  offices  in  Westminster.  Much 
damage  was  done,  but  no  one  was  injured.  The 
concussion  was  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  caused  much  alarm.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
thinks  the  attempt  was  not  upon  himself  or 
other  officials  of  his  department.  The  evil- 
doers intended  to  cause  a wide-spread  destruc- 
tion of  property.  He  thinks  that  the  plot 
originated  with  the  managers  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund.  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  other 
Home  Office  officials  believe  that  the  attempt 
was  directed  against  the  Criminal  Inquiry 
Department,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  offices 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  guards 
have  been  doubled  at  the  magazines  and  mili- 
tary centres.  Two  days  afterward  Lady  Flor- 
ence Dixie  was  attacked  at  Windsor  by  two 
men  disguised  as  women.  She  was  slightly 
cut,  and  her  assailants  ffed. 

The  coronation  of  King  Kalakaua  took  place 
at  Honolulu  February  12. 


The  new  French  Ministry,  completed  Febru- 
ary 21,  was  as  follows : M.  Ferry,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ; M. 
Challemel-Lacour,  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau,  Interior;  M.  Martiu-Fenill4e, 
Justice;  M.  Charles  Brun,  Marine;  M.  Meline, 
Agriculture;  M.  Herisson,  Commerce;  M.  Co- 
chery,  Posts  and  Telegraphs ; M.  Raynal,  Pub- 
lic Works;  M.  Tirard,  Finance;  General  Thi- 
baudin,  War. 

A proposal  for  the  revision  of  the  French 
Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  March  6.  On  the  19th  the  Chamber, 
by  a vote  of  399  to  83,  rejected  a motion  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  press  offenders,  and  then  ad- 
journed for  one  month. 

A ukase  was  published  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, February  25,  appointing  a commis- 
sion to  examine  and  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  Jews. 

The  German  government  has  issued  a decree 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  American  hog 
products. 

The  seizure  of  Swatow  by  the  German  con- 
sul is  disavowed  by  his  government.  The 
consul  has  been  recalled. 

A dispatch  from  Durban  says  that  the  whole 
country  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  is  in 
a state  of  anarchy.  The  natives  are  arming 
against  the  Boers.  Chief  Mapoch  has  just 
defeated  the  Boers,  inflicting  severe  loss. 

DISASTERS. 

February  20. — Fifteen  children  killed  during 
a panic  in  a German  Catholic  school,  Fourth 
Street,  near  Avenue  A,  New  York. 

Febi'uary  21. — Steamer  Morro  Castle  burned 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. — United  States 
steamer  Askuelot  lost.  Eleven  of  the  crew 
drowned. 

March  4. — The  Mississippi  River  steamer  F«- 
zoo  sunk  at  Gypsy  Point.  Sixteen  lives  lost. 

March  8. — Sixty-five  persons  drowned  by  the 
foundering  of  the  steamer  Xavarre,  bound  from 
Copenhagen  for  Leith. 

March  10. — Eleven  men  burned  to  death  at 
the  Brownsville  wood  camp,  Dakota. 

March  17. — Fifteen  lives  lost  by  the  wreck 
of  a ship  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire. 

OBITUARY. 

February  23. — In  New  York  city,  Rev.  Dr. 
Paul  A.  Chad  bourne,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

March  4. — In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Governor  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

March  7. — At  Mentone,  Italy,  J.  R.  Green, 
historian,  aged  forty-five  years. 

March  11.- — At  Badeu-Baden,  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff,  cx-Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

March  16. — At  Argon teuil,  Karl  Marx,  aged 
sixty-five  years. 
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WHATEVER  hard  things  we  may  say 
about  Congress,  we  have  to  confess  in 
our  just  moments  that  it  differs  from  the  poor 
in  this  world  in  one  respect — we  can  not  al- 
ways have  it  with  us.  Congress  has  risen  for 
good,  contrary  to  a wide-spread  opinion  that 
the  late  body  was  incapable  of  rising,  and  left 
us  only  the  precious  legacy  of  its  records — pre- 
cious, but  disappointing  to  the  historian,  for 
some  of  its  best  mots  are  not  in  the  Congression- 
al Globe . During  the  last  days  a Western 
member  of  the  House,  vindicating  himself 
upon  the  floor,  struck  a Henry  Clay  attitude, 
and  cried  out,  with  all  the  fervor  of  original 
conviction,  “Sir,  I'd  rather  be  right  than  be 
President.”  “Don’t  worry  yourself  about 
that,”  shouted  another  member  across  the 
aisle ; “ you’ll  never  bo  either.” 


Reminiscences  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, however  slight,  are  always  in  order,  and 
the  Drawer  is  glad  to  record  the  following,  re- 
lated by  Mr.  James  R.  Reed,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: 

Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  Gen- 
eral Washington,  having  received  from  the 
government  and  other  sources  (the  other 
source  said  to  be  Colonel  Croghan,  of  Ken- 
tucky) a largo  amount  of  land  warrants,  lo- 
cated them  in  Washington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Previous  to  locating  them  a large 
tract  had  been  squatted  upon,  the  squatters 
from  time  to  time  selling  their  rights  to  other 
parties.  Among  these  purchasers  was  one 
David  Reed  (grandfather  of  the  narrator).  It 
should  be  remarked  that  at  this  time  Wash- 
ington County  belonged  to  Virginia,  the  capital 
of  which  being  Richmond,  the  purchasers  had 
necessarily  to  go  there  to  record  their  titles. 
Richmond  being  at  such  a great  distance,  and 
only  to  be  reached  by  Indian  trails,  the  pur- 
chasers neglected  to  make  the  journey  to  re- 
cord their  titles.  About  the  year  1784  or  1785 
General  Washington  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
Washington  County  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  his  property.  Arriving  at  the 
house  of  David  Reed,  he  was  entertained,  Mrs. 
Reed  cooking  the  dinner  for  him.  Mrs.  Reed 
remarked  that  she  was  sorry  that  she  had  no- 
thing better  than  chickens  and  green  peaslrro 
give  him.  The  General  replied  that  it  was  one 
of  the  best  dinners  ho  had  ever  had.  While 
at  dinner  the  question  of  title  came  up.  The 
General  proposed  to  give  Mr.  Reed  and  others 
a good  title  for  eight  shillings  an  acre.  Mr. 
Reed  retorted  that  in  that  event  a lawsuit 
would  probably  follow,  and  said  besides  that 
they  could  buy  property  a few  miles  off  from 
the  government  for  five  shillings.  The  Gen- 
eral, raising  his  red  bandana  iu  his  hand,  re- 
plied, “ As  sure  as  this  is  in  my  hand,  I will  beat 
you.”  The  case  was  tried,  and  the  General 
won  it.  After  the  lawsuit  was  determined, 


all  of  the  squatters  excepting  Mr.  Reed  turned 
their  cattle  into  their  fields  to  destroy  their 
ungathered  crops.  About  this  time  Mr.  Reed 
meeting  the  General’s  agent,  Matthew  Ritchie, 
Esq.,  on  the  road,  asked  him  what  he  intend- 
ed to  do  with  them  and  their  crops.  To  which 
the  agent  replied,  “ Go  home,  take  care  of  your 
crops,  and  take  them  with  you.”  Mr.  Reed 
thereupon  bought  land  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant, now  Cecil  Township,  near  Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  aged  eighty-six,  is  the  present  occupant. 


The  benefit  of  the  invention  of  printing  is 
still  considered  an  open  question  by  the  pas- 
tor and  congregation  of  a church  in  a neigh- 
boring city.  The  pastor,  who  is  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  of  divines,  of  un- 
common sanctity  of  manner  and  sedateness  of 
deportment,  had  just  returned  from  a foreign 
tour,  and  his  church,  wishing  to  hear  some- 
thing of  his  experiences  in  other  civilizations, 
induced  him  to  deliver  a lecture,  and  inserted 
an  advertisement  in  the  journals  that  “ Dr. 
would  exhibit  and  describe  views  of  Par- 
is and  Versailles.”  To  the  consternation  of 
the  city  the  announcement  appeared  that  on 

a certain  evening  “ Dr. would  exhibit  and 

describe  the  vices  of  Paris  and  Versailles.” 

Not  so  scandalous,  but  as  incomprehensible, 
was  the  luck  attending  the  newspaper  efforts 
of  Miss  Geikie,  sister  of  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Chiistj  who  when  abroad  wrote  letters  to  the 
Great  Barrington  Courier . In  one  of  them  she 
alluded  to  the  red-tiled  cottages  in  Germany. 
Months  after  she  found  to  her  horror  that  the 
printer  had  made  her  say,  “ In  passing  through 
Germany  in  the  cars,  I noticed  numerous  red 
biled  cabbages  /”  


It  is  pleasant  in  these  days  when  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  instances  of  conjugal  infeli- 
cities to  recall  a time  of  marital  tenderness  and 
resignation.  In  a Virginian  parish  is  filed  a 
will,  dated  December  25, 1782,  which  opens  iu 
this  impressive  manner: 

“ In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Nathaniel 
Harrison,  of  the  parish  of  Bristol,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Priuce  George,  do  make,  publish,  and  de- 
clare this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

“In  the  first  place,  I desire  my  executors, 
hereinafter  named,  will  bury  me  in  the  plain- 
est manner,  by  the  side  of  one  of  my  Dear 
Wives — whichever  may  be  most  convenient.” 

The  subject  of  burials  recalls  another  story 
that  illustrates  the  fact  that  not  even  the 
most  serious  circumstances  can  prevent  the 
incongruous  from  seeming  humorous.  A gen- 
tleman of  our  acquaintance  was  very  ill  of 
fever,  and  lay  for  some  days  fluttering  between 
life  and  death.  Iu  his  household  was  his  un- 
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cle,  a man  very  old,  but  stalwart  in  frame,  and 
with  a powerful  voice.  Tbe  old  gentleman 
was  unfortunately  stone-deaf,  and  under  the 
usual  impression  that  everybody  had  the  same 
infirmity,  he  always  spoke  in  stentorian  tones. 
He  was  also  as  eccentric  as  he  was  hard  of 
hearing,  and  ho  had  the  habit  of  saying  what- 
ever catue  into  his  miud  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage. In  the  critical  condition  of  the  sick 
man  great  care  was  taken  to  exclude  his  uncle 
from  the  room,  for  the  least  shock  or  excite- 
ment might  be  instantly  fatal.  But  one  day, 
in  the  momentary  absence  of  the  nurse,  the  old 
gcntlemau  slipped  into  the  chamber,  and  in- 
stalled his  herculean  frame  in  a chair  at  the 
bedside.  The  invalid,  who  was  unable  to 
speak,  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  them  weari- 
ly on  the  stem  face  of  the  old  Puritan,  which 
seemed  to  him  lighted  up  with  unusual  inter- 
est and  tenderness,  aud  he  braced  himself  up 
to  listen,  not  doubting  that  his  uncle  had 
something  of  grave  import  to  say,  something 
indispensable  to  say  about  his  business,  or 
perhaps  about  the  future  life.  Up  to  this 
time  the  invalid  had  not  beeu  told  of  his  crit- 
ical condition,  and  one  reason  for  excluding 
the  old  gentleman  from  the  room  was  the  fear 
that  he  would  blurt  out  some  announcement 
of  his  extreme  danger  that  would  be  a greater 
shock  than  he  could  endure.  It  was  evident 
from  his  manner  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
something  very  important  to  say.  He  drew 
nearer  the  bed,  regarded  his  nephew  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  and  bending  down  to  the 
pillow,  shouted  in  the  sick  man’s  ear,  in  a voice 
that  fairly  shook  the  house,, “ Augustus,  have 
you  ever  considei'ed  the  advantage  of  being  buried 
in  a sandy  soil  ?”  The  incongruity  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  delicate  situation  so  overcame  the 
invalid  that  be  closed  his  eyes,  and  fairly 
shook  with  laughter,  and  the  shock  gave  such 
a fillip  to  nature  that  he  seemed  to  improve 
from  that  moment. 

We  are  all  familiar  in  literature  with  the 
figure  of  “ death  on  the  pale  horse,”  but  we 
are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  a glimpse 
of  “ death  on  a slow  horse,”  which  is  novel  iu 
these  days  of  fast  living  aud  fast  trotters.  We 
slowly  get  out  of  the  way,  and  make  room  for 
a horse  too  slow  for  a funeral : 

Iu  many  of  the  beautiful  villages  of  West- 
ern New  York  the  wealthy  and  benevolent 
citizens,  iu  cases  of  death  in  the  families  of  the 
poor,  are  accustomed  to  send  their  private  car- 
riages to  carry  the  “ mourners”  aud  their  im- 
mediate friends  to  the  cemetery.  Both  hired 
hacks  and  hearse  are  dispensed  with  at  the 
funeral  of  a child.  A friend  of  mine,  a private 
banker,  living  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
benevolent  of  these  villages,  is  far  more  inter- 
ested in  his  business  than  iu  the  horse  that  car- 
ries him  twice  each  day  to  and  from  his  office. 
Some  time  siuce  he  employod  a new  “man-of- 
all-work,”  who  was  much  more  of  a horseman 
than  his  employer.  It  was  torture  to  him  to 


be  obliged  to  drive  such  a slow  horse,  aud  he 
could  never  find  language  strong  enough  to 
express  his  contempt  for  the  animal.  As  his 
mistress  was  giving  him  instructions  in  regard 
to  attending  the  funeral  of  a colored  child  iu 
the  village,  he  asked  her  whether  he  was  to 
carry  the  “mourners”  or  the  corpse.  When 
told  that  he  was  to  carry  the  mourners,  be  ex- 
pressed great  delight,  saying : “ I am  glad  it  is 
not  the  corpse.  If  I had  to  carry  that,  I am 
sure  I shouldn’t  get  it  to  the  cemetery  in  time 
for  the  Resurrection.” 


It  is  from  no  inclination  to  add  anything  to 
the  burdens  of  a most  prosperous  class  of  our 
artisans,  who  are  perhaps  doing  more  than  any 
other  to  make  our  high  civilization  dangerous, 
that  we  insert  this  little  scene  from  real  life. 
During  oue  of  the  late  Moody  and  Sankey 
meetings,  when  the  opportunity  was  given  to 
any  one  to  converse  with  the  person  next  him 
upon  persoual  religion,  a man  addressed  his 
seat  neighbor  upon  this  topic.  His  overture 
was  repelled ; he  spoke  again,  and  was  again 
repulsed.  He  tried  a third  time,  when  the 
man  replied  that  he  had  no  wish  to  talk  with 
any  one:  it  was  a matter  confined  entirely  to 
his  Maker  and  himself.  The  inquisitor,  how- 
ever, persisted,  saying  that  it  was  his  duty, 
and  he  should  perform  it.  The  neighbor  then 
said  he  wished  to  know  who  his  questioner 
was,  as  he  liked  to  know  something  of  the 
source  of  his  religious  counsel. 

“ My  name  is  Brown,”  said  tho  man,  " aud  I 
am  a plumber.” 

u Stop  right  there,”  interrupted  tho  other, 
“ for  I am  a landlord .” 


There  is  an  old  lady  living  in  a neighbor- 
ing village  who  makes  frantic  efforts  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  Circumscribed,  however, 
iu  her  social  sphere,  and  with  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  development,  this  is  difficult,  and 
she  is  compelled  sometimes  to  resort  to  her 
imagination.  Yaiu  the  effort  to  tell  her  any- 
thing she  does  not  already  know,  or  startle  her 
with  information.  Last  winter  she  went  to  the 
church  sociable,  aud  as  she  entered  the  room, 
one  of  the  young  ladies  said:  “Good-evening, 
auntie.  I am  very  glad  you  came.  We  are 
going  to  have  tableaux  this  evening.” 

“ Yes,  I know,  I know,”  replied  the  old  lady ; 
“I  smelt  ’em  when  I first  came  iu.” 

Some  years  ago  in  a village  in  Western  New 

York  lived  Mr.  P , a rich  old  deacon,  whose 

piety  had  hard  work  to  keep  pace  with  his 
miserly  meanness.  Much  against  his  wishes, 
contribution  bags — called  “crab  nets”  by  the 
irreverent — were  introduced  in  his  church. 
He  stoutly  asserted  that  he  would  never  put 
anything  in  one  of  thorn,  and  never  wearied 
of  talking  of  the  annoyance  he  suffered  from 
having  “the  red  thing  stuck  under  his  nose.” 
Sunday  after  Sunday  he  contemptuously  ig- 
nored it;  but  one  day,  to  the  surprise  of  ev- 
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erybody,  the  old  deacon  dropped  a small  paper 
into  the  bag;  it  looked  like  a check.  A bro- 
ther sitting  near  noticed  it,  and  all  daring  the 
long  sermon  following  sat  meditating  over  the 
action,  proud  that  good  influences  had  at  last 
conquered,  and  heavy  with  self-reproach  that 
he  had  judged  the  old  deacon  too  harshly.  As 
soon  as  the  congregation  dispersed  he  rushed 
up  to  Mr.  P , saying : 

“ I was  glad  to  see  you  put  something  in  the 
bag  this  morning.  I knew  you  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  be  generous.” 

“ Put  suthin’  in ! Guess  I did ! Guess  they 
won’t  pass  it  to  me  again ! Put  in  that  kur- 
resene  bill  for  forty-six  cents  that  this  church 
has  owed  me  more’n  two  year!” 

An  acquaintance  of  ours  went  into  the  coun- 
try last  summer  to  visit  friends,  and  after  an 
interval  of  a few  days  she  was  joined  by  her 

husband,  Judge  H , an  elderly  but  genial 

gentleman  who  has  attained  his  share  of  prom- 
inence at  the  bar.  The  judge  has  of  late 
years  given  up  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  solacing  himself  at  night  with 
a few  small  slivers  of  slippery  elm.  Shortly 
after  retiring  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  ho 
discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  soothing 
substitute,  and  as  the  room  was  quite  dark, 
and  his  wife  more  familiar  with  their  sur- 
roundings than  himself,  she  offered  to  rise  and 
get  it  for  him.  He  told  her  it  was  iu  his  vest 
pocket,  when  she  proceeded  first  to  find  it,  and 
then  to  strip  it  into  small  pieces  and  hand  it 
to  him.  He  masticated  and  meditated  silent- 
ly for  a few  moments,  and  then  exclaimedl 

“What  have  you  given  mot” 

“Why,  I gave  you  slippery  elm.” 

“ It  can’t  be  possible ; this  doesn’t  taste  like 
slippery  elm.” 

44  Well,  I found  it  iu  your  vest  pocket,  any- 
way, where  you  told  me  to  look.” 

“ I can’t  help  it  if  you  did ; it  isn’t  slippery 
elm,  and  I wish  you’d  get  up  and  light  the 
lamp  and  investigate.” 

Which  same  she  did,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
kerosene  revealed  the  fact  that  sho  had  ruth- 
lessly torn  up  and  disbursed  for  his  midnight 
rumination  a package  of  street-car  tickets. 

J.  W.  S. 


NORRISTOWN  ETCHINGS. 

It  is  declared  that  the  records  of  tlio  Patent- 
office  at  Washington  show  that  “a  woman 
never  invented  anything  useful.”  This  is  sur- 
prising. It  was  a woman  who  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  holding  sixty-seven  hair-pins 
in  her  mouth  while  doing  up  her  hack  hair, 
and  carrying  on  an  animated  conversation  at 
the  same  time ; and  if  the  records  of  the  Patent- 
office  don’t  show  it,  she  neglected  to  have  her 
useful  invention  patented. 

An  American  lecturer  is  discoursing  on  “A 
Plea  for  Plain  English.”  If  he  were  to  hear 
the  remarks  made  by  the  man  who  falls  over 


bis  little  son’s  velocipede  in  a dark  entry,  he 
would  be  apt  to  change  the  title  of  his  lecture 
to  “ A Plea  for  a Little  Less  Plain  English.” 

A paper  read  before  the  Biological  Society 
of  Paris  explained  from  a scientific  point  of 
view  “ what  it  is  to  be  dead  drunk.”  In  this 
country,  we  have  been  informed,  it  is  general- 
ly five  dollars  fine  and  costs  and  a terrible 
headache  next  morning.  In  Paris  it  appears 
to  be  different.  There  it  is  simply  “ when  the 
vital  fluid  presents  the  proportion  of  one  of 
alcohol  to  one  hundred  and  ninety -five  of 
blood” — which  perhaps  is  less  expensive. 

A woman  author,  writing  on  the  strength  of 
man’s  love,  says,  “I  believe  a man  really  feels 
the  power  of  love  more  than  a woman  when 
he  does  feel  it  at  all.”  She  is  right.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  love  to  induce  a man 
to  fill  his  pockets  with  chocolate  caramels  and 
other  essential  aids  to  courtship,  and  walk 
three  miles  out  into  the  couutry  on  a night  as 
dark  as  Erebus,  and  as  stormy  as  a Congres- 
sional partisan  debate ; but  instances  in  which 
the  same  power  has  impelled  woman  to  act  in 
such  a ridiculous  manner  are  as  rare  as  hon- 
esty iu  horse-racing. 

A news  item  recently  stated  that  a man  in  a 
Western  city,  “ on  a wager,  killed  ten  rats 
with  his  teeth  in  three  minutes  and  a half.” 
Genius  crops  out  iu  tho  most  unexpected 
places.  The  new  edition  of  Eminent  Men  of 
America  will  be  very  incomplete  if  it  doesn’t 
give  this  Western  man  of  taleut  a prominent 
place  in  its  pages. 

A recent  discovery  at  Pompeii  was  “ a cop- 
per helmet  containing  a curious  stone.”  Those 
old  Romans  were  strongly  addicted  to  the 
flowiug  bowl,  and  this  discovery  is  no  doubt 
analogous  to  our  modem  “hat  with  a brick 
iu  it.” 

When  the  telegraph  announces  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  “gave  a large 
reception  to-night  to  the  army  and  navy,”  it 
should  always  be  understood  that  the  word 
“ large”  is  used  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
were  others  present  besides  the  army  aud 
navy.  On  such  occasions  tho  President  in- 
vites a few  cabinet  officers,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  aud  several  other  distin- 
guished persons,  in  order  that  tho  army  and 
navy  may  not  feel  lonesome.  J.  H.  W. 


Here  are  a few  questions  and  answers  from 
a receut  competitive  examination  in  England. 

The  report  is  claimed  to  be  official.  All  the 
answers  were  not  given  by  the  same  individ- 
ual, but  all  were  by  young  men  supposed  to 
be  educated : A student  was  asked,  “ Who  was 
Esau  f”  His  reply  was,  “ Esau  was  a man  who 
wrote  fables,  and  sold  the  copyright  to  a pub- 
lisher for  a bottle  of  potash.”  Auothor  stu- 
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dent  was  asked  to  give  some  account  of  Wol- 
sey.  His  reply  was,  “Wolsey  was  a famous 
general  who  fought  in  the  Crimean  war,  and 
who,  after  being  decapitated  sevei'al  times , said 
to  Cromwell, 4 Ah,  if  I had  only  served  you 
as  you  have  served  me,  I would  not  have  been 
deserted  in  my  old  age.’”  44  What  was  the 
Star  Chamber?”  Answer:  44  An  astronomer’s 
room.”  44  What  was  meant  by  the  4 year  of 
jubilee’?”  Answer:  44  Leap-year.”  44  What 
was  the  4 Bronze  Age  ?’  ” Answer : 44  When  the 
new  pennies  became  current  coiu  of  the  realm.” 
44 What  are  the  4 Letters  of  Junius’?”  An- 
swer : 44  Letters  written  in  the  month  of  June.” 
44  What  is  the  Age  of  Reason  ?”  Answer : 44  The 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  person  of  that 
name  was  born.” 


FORCING  HI8  HAND. 

Thb  old  folks  sat  by  the  farm-house  door 
In  the  evening  calm  and  still ; 

For  the  tolls  of  the  busy  day  were  o’er, 

And  the  moon  climbed  over  the  hill ; 

And  the  house  cat  purred  hard  by  on  the  floor. 

And  the  house  dog  slept  on  the  sill ; 

And  the  goodwife’s  knitting  dropped  into  her  lap, 
And  the  goodman,  nodding,  began  to  gape ; 

And  lustily  soon  did  these  old  folks  snore, 

As  old  folks  sometimes  will. 

A youth  and  a maiden  under  the  trees 
Were  pacing  to  and  fro, 

And  much  that  sound  did  the  maiden  please, 

And  it  made  her  brown  cheek  glow; 

For  she  said  to  herself,  “ Now  surely,  if  he’s 
Not  a goose,  he'll  speak.”  But  no. 

For  this  youth,  you  see,  was  uncommonly  shy, 
At  least  when  this  one  little  maid  was  by, 

And  the  only  words  that  he  spoke  were  these : 

"I  reckon  It's  time  I should  go.” 

Now  every  night  for  a year  or  two 
He  had  said  little  more  than  this ; 

And  this  for  a youth  who  has  oome  to  woo 
Is  little  enough,  I wis. 

And  so  if  our  little  maid  finally  grew 
Provoked,  was  it  much  amiss? 

With  pouting  lip  as  he  turned  to  leave, 

She  cried,  “I  really  do  believe 

You're  afraid  to  ask  me  to  marry  you, 

Because  you  know  I'd  say,  Yes.” 

The  evenings  come  and  the  evenings  go, 

And  the  moon  still  climbs  the  hill. 

And  the  old  folks  snore  by  the  door,  you  know, 

As  old  folks  often  will ; 

And  the  young  folks  they  pace  to  and  fro 
Under  the  starlight  still. 

But  the  youth  has  got  over  his  shyness,  *tls  clear, 
For  what  is  that  but  a kiss  I hear? 

Fie ! fie  1 little  maid ; if  you  did  say  No, 

You  are  acting  exceedingly  ill. 

W.  C. 


A clergyman  who  was  settled  some  years 
ago  on  the  northeast  coast  of  England  sends 
us  this : 

44  The  way  from  Sontb  Shields,  at  the  month 
of 4 the  coal-y  Tyne,’  to  Jarrow,  the  home,  cen- 
turies ago,  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  is  along  the 
Jarrow  Slake — a large  tract  covered  by  the 
sea  when  the  tide  is  in,  l>nt  oozy,  damp,  and 
desolate  when  it  is  out.  Along  this  weary 


way  a class -leader  was  going  one  Sunday 
morniug  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  north- 
east wind  was  in  his  face,  and  often  he  had  to 
turn  his  back,  while  the  Enemy  whispered  him 
to  return  and  spare  himself.  But  when  he 
came  at  length  to  the  place  of  tryst  and  found 
some  of  the  class  there,  and  after  making 
known  his  difficulty  in  reaching  it,  and  Satan’s 
temptations,  he  let  them  into  the  secret  of  his 
perseverance,  and  declared  that  lie  never  could 
have  held  out  but  for  the  encouragement  he 
received  from  that  blessed  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture which  saith, 4 A faint  heart  never  won  a 
fair  lady’ ! Praise  the  Lord  for  its  help !” 

LOVE'S  VICTORY. 

They  were  seated  beneath  a spreading  tree 
iu  Central  Park  one  afternoon  when  autumn 
was  setting  its  ruby  6eal  on  hill  and  valley. 

A timorous  gray  squirrel  skipped  across  the 
path,  entered  the  shrubbery,  and  sat  down  in 
the  comfortable  attitude  of  the  familiar  Broad- 
way bear  that  is  nailed  on  its  bind-legs  in 
front  of  a fur  store. 

44  Oh,  isn’t  bo  cunning?”  she  inquired. 

44  He  is — very,”  replied  the  young  man ; 
44  but  he  isn’t  a spry  regulation  squirrel.  He 
has  a sort  of  bird-store  flavor  about  him.  He 
looks  as  though  he  might  have  been  born  in 
Chatham  Street,  and  set  out  in  the  Park  as  au 
ornament  after  attaining  his  manhood.” 

44  Well,  ho  is  an  ornament,  anyway,”  said  the 
young  lady ; 44  and  I’d  just  like  to  have  oue  like 
him  to  wear  ou  my  hat.” 

44  He  would  be  much  better  for  cleaning 
lamp-chimneys  with.  Ho  could  crawl  right 
tbrongb  them — ” 

44  Oh,  you  horrid  thing !”  broke  in  the  timid 
creature,  as  she  felt  to  see  if  her  hair-pins  were 
all  right.  44  You  are  always  saying  something 
like  that.  I haven’t  forgotten  how  you  told 
me  the  other  day  that  my  poodle  would  make 
a nice  mat  if  nailed  down  on  the  stoop,  you 
mean  old  thing !” 

And  she  paused,  and  waited  for  the  penitent 
reply  that  didn’t  arrive.  And  the  wind  softly 
rustled  through  the  wild  flowers,  and  swayed 
the  sumae  lightly  to  and  fro,  and  spilled  the 
fragrance  from  the  nodding  lily. 

44  Oh,  see  him  go  up  the  tree !”  she  lisped,  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight.  44  Docs  he  live  up  iu  the 
tree,  or  is  he  taken  in  for  the  wiuter  and  cared 
for  by  the  Park  authorities  ?” 

44 1 guess  he  lives  up  the  tree.” 

44  But  where  does  he  find  nuts  for  the  wiu- 
ter? I see  no  nut  trees  around  here.” 

44 1 suppose  the  porters  go  around  with 
aprons  full  of  nuts,  and  toss  them  in  the  thick- 
ets. It  can’t  cost  the  city  more  than  a quar- 
ter a winter  to  fodder  each  of  its  squirrels,  be- 
cause— ” 

44  What  is  a squirrel  worth  ?”  she  broke  in. 

44  That  depends  upon  where  yon  get  yonr 
squirrel.  I bought  a first-class  squirrel  once 
iu  a store  for  fifty  cents.  Another  time  I gave 
i a dollar  and  a half  for  a cooked  squirrel  at  a 
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railroad  lunch  counter ; and  on  another  occa- 
sion I ruined  a new  pair  of  shoes  and  tore  a 
fine  pair  of  ten-dollar  trousers  flying  through 
the  briers  in  quest  of  a squirrel  that  I couldn’t 
find.  Now  a stuffed  squirrel  with  turquoise 
eyes — ” 

“ I wonder  if  that  is  his  home  up  there  ?”  she 
broke  in. 

“ Very  likely  it  is.  He  looks  like  a married 
squirrel,  and  if  he  is,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
they  board.  Only  human  beings  board  after 
marriage.” 

“Isn’t  that  the  best  way?”  she  inquired,  as 
her  soft  mellow  eyes  met  his,  and  lannched  his 
soul  into  a delirium  of  heavenly  ecstasy. 

“It  is,”  he  responded,  as  he  watched  the 
sweet  angelic  orbs  that  contiuued  to  peep 
fondly  into  his  from  beneath  a paradise  of  ma- 
yonnaise bangs ; “ it  is  the  best  way  by  long 
odds.  And  if  the  squirrel  does  board,  it  is  pro- 
bably to  give  his  wife  a chance  to  recline  in  a 
hammock,  and  read  novels,  and  go  to  the  ma- 
tinee, and  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  life  with  no 
responsibility.” 

And  are  we  going  to  board  T”  she  asked, 
nervously. 

“Certainly  we  are;  certainly  we  are.  We 
are  going  to  board  all  the  time,  and  I am  going 
to  purchase  a half-interest  in  some  swell  drug- 
store, and  give  you  a season  ticket  for  the  soda- 
water  fountain.” 

“Will  you  do  that?”  she  asked,  with  great 
emotion. 

“I  will.  I swear  it!” 

Her  head  fell  upon  his  bosom  in  a manner 
which  told  him  she  was  irrevocably  his,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  she  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  bo  led  triumphantly  away. 

R.  K.M. 


In  the  drawer  for  December,  1871,  appears 
an  extract  from  a paper  published  in  Seneca 
County,  showing  “ the  possibilities  of  poetic 
fancy  in  that  region  when  spurred  on  by  ar- 
rangements of  a nuptial  character.”  Here  is 
something  in  the  same  vein  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  a local  paper  in  Southern  Ohio,  the 
composition  of  the  minister  officiating,  or  some 
guest,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  newspaper  office, 
where  it  was  printed  despite  the  fact  that 
“ the  name  did  not  accompany  the  article” : 

Carl — A tilt. — On  the  13th  Inst.,  at  the  bride’s  home, 
by  Rev.  William  McMullen,  William  Carl  and  Easter 
Ault.  Both  of  West  Union,  Ohio. 

Easter  comes  but  once  a year, 

So  poets  and  papers  say ; 

But  William,  with  ingenuity  rare, 

Has  managed  to  have  Easter  every  day. 


Among  all  the  neat  anecdotes  to  be  found  in 
our  modern  books  of  wit  and  humor,  we  doubt 
If  one  can  be  found  more  absolutely  perfect  in 
its  way  than  the  following,  which  occurred  re- 
cently in  Washington.  Colonel  George  Catlin, 
United  States  Consul  at  Stuttgart,  now  on  a 


visit  to  this  country,  was  going  up  in  the  ele- 
vator at  the  State  Department  with  a friend. 
The  elevator  was  pretty  full  of  nice-looking 
people  as  the  Colonel  and  his  friend  got  in. 

“All  these  people  want  foreign  appoint- 
ments?” whispered  he  to  his  friend. 

“ I guess  so,”  was  the  response. 

“Well,  it's  the  best  collection  for  foreign  mis- 
sions I ever  saw  taken  up said  the  Colonel,  audi- 
bly, while  the  “ collection”  broke  out  into  a 
peal  of  laughter.  

MINE  SHILDREN. 

Oh,  dose  shildren,  dose  shildren,  dey  boddher  mine 
life  1 

Vhy  don’d  dey  keep  quiet,  like  Gretchen,  mine  vifef 
Vot  makes  dem  so  shock  fool  off  mischief,  I vunder, 
A-sh  umping  der  room  roundt  mit  noises  like  dunderf 
Hear  dot ! Vas  dere  anyding  make  sooch  a noise 
As  Herma^jind  Otto,  mine  two  leedle  poys? 

Ven  I dake  oup  mine  pipe  for  a goot  qviet  shmoke, 
Dey  crawl  me  all  ofer,  und  dink  id  a shoke 
To  go  droo  mine  bockets  to  see  vot  dey  find, 

Und  if  mit  der  latch-key  mine  vatoh  dey  can  vind. 
Id  takes  somedlng  more  as  dhelr  fader  und  moder 
To  qviet  dot  Otto  und  his  leedle  broder. 

Dey  shtub  oudt  dheir  boots,  und  vear  holes  in  der 
knees 

Off  dhelr  drousers,  und  shtockings,  und  sooch  dings 
as  dese. 

I dink  if  dot  Croesus  vas  llfing  to-tay. 

Dose  poys  make  more  bills  as  dot  Kaiser  could  pay: 
I find  me  qvick  oudt  dot  some  riches  dake  vings, 
Yen  each  goupie  a tays  I must  buy  dem  new  dings. 

I pring  dose  two  shafers  some  toys  efry  tay, 
Pecause  “ Shonny  Schwartz  has  sooch  nice  dings,” 
dey  say, 

“ Und  Shonny  Schwartz’  barents  vas  poorer  as  ve”— 
Dot’s  vot  der  young  rashkells  vas  saying  to  me. 
Dot  oldt  Santa  Klaus  mit  a shleigh  fool  off  toys 
Don'd  gif  sadlsfactlons  to  dose  greedy  poys. 

Dey  kick  der  clothes  off  ven  ashleep  in  dheir  ped, 
Und  get  so  mooch  croup  dot  dey  almosdt  vas  dead  *, 
Budt  id  don’d  make  no  tifferent : before  id  vas  light 
Dey  vas  oup  in  der  morning  mit  billows  to  fight. 

I dink  id  vas  beddher  you  don’d  got  some  ears 
Ven  dey  blay  “Holdt  der  Fort,”  und  den  gif  dree 
cheers. 

Oh,  dose  shildren,  dose  shildren,  dey  boddher  mine 
life! 

Budt  shtop  shust  a leedle.  Tf  Gretchen,  mine  vife, 
Und  dose  leedle  shildren  dey  don’d  been  around, 
Und  all  droo  der  house  dere  vas  nefer  a sound— 
Yell,  poys,  vy  you  look  oup  dot  vay  mit  surbrise  f 
I guess  dey  see  tears  in  dheir  oldt  fader’s  eyes. 

C.  F.  A. 


“ Above  all,  no  zeal,”  is  a motto  which  is  not 
sufficiently  laid  to  heart  in  the  public  service. 

In  one  of  the  comparatively  great  cities  of 
Canada  there  is  an  amiable  and  irascible  old 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
an  energetic  but  unsuccessful  presentation  of 
the  claims  upon  their  attention  of  a wonder- 
ful ship -canal,  w'hicli  will  infallibly  — if  it 
shonld  be  constructed,  and  the  water  could  be 
induced  to  climb  through  its  length — remove 
to  Canada  all  the  commerce  of  Now  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  He  has  uatural- 
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ly  written  a book  on  this  subject,  a volume  of 
some  thousand  pages,  full  of  maps,  diagrams, 
algebraic  calculations,  and  statistics,  that 
would  require  at  least  a week’s  hard  reading 
on  the  part  of  any  deluded  being  anxious  to 
get  au  idea  of  its  contents. 

Once  upon  a time  an  eloquent  and  popular 
Viceroy  of  Canada  visited  the  city  where  this 
enthusiast  resided,  and  the  enthusiast,  having 
had  a copy  of  his  book  bouud  in  choice  moroc- 
co and  elegantly  gilt,  waited  on  the  represent- 
ative of  royalty,  and  presented  it  to  him  with 
a brief  but  impressive  oration.  His  Excellen- 
cy bowed,  smiled,  received  the  book,  hauded  it 
to  his  assistant  private  secretary,  invited  the 
author  to  take  a glass  of  wine  with  him,  and 
finally  dismissed  him  in  a rapture  of  delight. 

The  author  sped  homeward  as  fast  as  his 
coachmau  could  drive  him,  and  fouud  a letter 
awaiting  him,  as  follows: 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Govern- 
or-General to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  hand- 
some and  interesting  volume  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Trans-Canadian  Ship-Canal,  and  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  read  it  with  interest  and  profit,  and  hopes  that 
your  patriotic  enterprise  may  be  conducted  to  a suc- 
cessful issue. 

It  was  a courteous,  indeed,  a flattering,  note, 
but  somehow  or  other  the  author  waxed  wroth, 
and  ever  after  at  bis  leisure  denounced  the 
Viceroy  much  as  David  did  “all  ineu”  in  his 
haste. 


The  Rev.  Jesse  T , a good  old  Presby- 

terian minister,  well  known  in  Central  Now 
York  fifty  years  ago,  was  a man  who  could  en- 
joy a joke  even  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
occasion  offered  showed  thaf  the  keenness  and 
brightness  of  his  wit  was  not  dulled  or  dimmed 
by  reason  of  his  ago  or  calling.  During  cer- 
tain house-cleaning  times  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  sermon  his  good  wife 
(as  even  now  good  wives  will  for  all  of  us) 
made  it  rather  hot  for  him,  and  he  sadly  wend- 
ed his  way  to  the  garret  with  his  writing  ma- 
terials ; from  thence  he  sent  the  following  down 
to  his  spouse : 

When  woman  rages  down  below, 

Wise  Solomon  tells  us  where  to  go. 

I took  the  hint  without  replying. 

And  in  the  house-top  now  am  sighing. 


Many  of  the  students  of  Dickinson  College 
will  recognize  In  the  following  incident  the 
charming  humor  that  formed  one  of  the  many 
fine  traits  in  the  character  of  the  late  Dr. 
McCliutoek,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors. The  Doctor  had  just  been  reviewing 
an  oration  of  one  of  the  boys  for  an  approach- 
ing exhibition.  As  he  returned  it  to  the  blush- 
ing young  orator  (who  gleefully  gave  the  crit- 
icism to  the  writer)  he  said:  “IPs  a good 

speech — a good  speech,  B ; but  there  is  a 

little  too  much”  (be  very  gently  hinted)  “of  a 


certain  sort  of  rhetoric : I find  here  two  'mid- 
night owls/  two  'midnight  wolves/  three 
'American  eagles/  and  four  'unfurled  ban- 
ners.' ” 


The  champion  of  the  Anti -prohibitionist 
cause  in  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  D , is  an  ora- 

tor of  much  ability,  and  dresses  with  some  ex- 
uberance in  the  matter  of  jewelry.  Upon  one 
memorable  occasion,  when  he  ivas  engaged  in 
a joint  debate  in  a rural  constituency,  it  oc- 
curred to  his  antagonist,  Mr.  McK , that  it 

would  be  au  excellent  idea  to  hold  the  young 
man  np  to  the  scorn  of  an  economical  public 
by  ridiculing  his  display  of  finger  rings  and 
watch  chains,  and  this  he  did  with  much  vig- 
or and  success,  concluding  with  an  eloque  nt 
adjuration  to  his  young  friend  to  forsw«  ar 
such  vauities,  and  no  longer  offend  with  sncli 
parades  of  senseless  extravagance  the  sei  ti- 
ment  of  an  honest,  frugal,  and  horny-handed 
community — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  coun- 
try. (Cheers.) 

Ho  thought  he  bad  crushed  bis  young  oppo- 
nent, but  tbat  gentleman  arose,  and  in  a void* 
choked  with  tears — the  constituency,  it  may  bo 
said,  was  solidly  Scotch,  and  Highland  Scotch 
at  that — began  bis  reply.  Had  be,  lie  said, 
worn  jewelry  simply  from  a love  of  displ 
and  extravagance,  be  would  indeed  have  b< 
unworthy  of  the  support  of  those  horuy-bai  fl- 
ed agriculturists  who  bad  transplanted  to  the 
New  World  the  frugality  and  simplicity  of 
Auld  Scotia.  (Applause.)  He  admitted  that 
be  wore  jewelry — ay,  and  be  gloried  in  it  (mur- 
murs), because  each  trifiiug  gawd  had  been 
consecrated  in  bis  eyes  by  a deed  of  Scottish 
devotion.  (Applause.)  “The  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  derided  this  watch  chain.  It  is 
old-fashioned,  I know,  and  its  intrinsic  worth 
is  small,  but  I wear  it  proudly  because  it  was 
the  dying  legacy  of  my  uncle,  who  fell  at 
Lucknow  when  ins  comrades  of  the  gallant 
Seventy-eiglitb  Highlanders  swept  on  to  vic- 
tory amid  the  maddening  mnsic  of  the  slogan 
beard  by  Jessie  Brown.  [Loud  and  prolong- 
ed cheering.]  Am  I to  blame  for  bolding  dear- 
er than  life  itself  this  trifle  telling  of  a High- 
lander's heroism  and  a relative’s  love  ?”  (Cries 
of  “No,  no !”) 

Then  the  young  orator  Bhowed  that  liis 
breastpin  had  belonged  to  another  relative 
who  fell  when  the  Ninety-third  Highlanders 
followed  Sir  Colin  Campbell  np  the  slippery 
heights  of  the  Alma  to  the  music  of  the  bag- 
pipes ; and  so  on  down  the  list,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  his  ring,  which  he  had  purchased 
himself  because  it  was  a cairngorm  from  a 
hill  whero  Wallace  had  fought  gloriously  for 
Scotland;  and  when  at  last  he  turned  with  a 
fiery  peroration  npou  the  man  who  could  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  ridicule  these  glorioushrelics, 
it  would  only  have  required  a word  to  lead 
the  justly  indignant  audience  to  mob  his  an- 
tagonist. 
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